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Traits,  and  Stories 


OF   THE    IRISH   PEASAKTRT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  win  naturally  be  expected,  upon  a  new 
issue  of  works  which  may  be  said  to  treat 
exdusiydly  of  a  people  who  form  such  an 
impoiiant  and  kito4tiiig  portion  of  the 
empire  as  the  Irish  peasantry  do,  that  the  au- 
thor should  endeavor  ta  prepare  the  minds 
of  his  readers — especially  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish &nd  Scotch — for  understanding  more 
cje^rly  their  general  character,  habits,  of 
thought,  and  modes  of  feeling,  as  they  exist 
and  are  depicted  in  the  subsequent  volume. 
This  is  a  task  which  the  author  imdertakes 
more  for  the  sake  of  his  country  than  him- 
self;  and  he  rejoices  that  the  demand  for 
the  present  edition  puts  it  in  his  power  to 
aid  in  removing  many  absurd  prejudices 
which  have  e^d  for  time  iiLimorial 
against  his  countrymen. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  character  of  an 
Irishman  has  been  hitherix>  uniformly  as- 
sociated with  the  idea  of  something  unuslxaUy 
ridiculous,  and  that  scarcely  anything  in  the 
shape  of  language  was  supposed  to  proceed 
from  his  lips,  but  an  absui*d  congeries  of 
brogue  and  blunder.  The  habit  of  looking 
upon  him  in  a  ludicrous  light  has  been  so 
skongly  impressed  upon  the  English  mind, 
that  no  opportunity  has  ever  been  omitted 
of  throwi^Tbim  i£to  an  attitude  of  gross 
and  overcharged  caricature,  from  which  you 
might  as  correctly,  estimate  his  intellectual 
strength  and  moral  proportions,-  as  you 
would  the  size  of  a  man  &om  his  evening 
shadow.  From  the  immortal  bard  of  Avon 
down  to  the  Vriters  of  the  present  day, 
neither  play  nor  fdrce  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  Englishmen,  in  which,  when  an 
Irishman  is  introduced,  he  is  not  drawn  as  a 
broad,  grotesque  blunderer,  every  sentence 
he  speaks  involving  a  bull,  and  every  act  the 
result  of  headlong  folly,  or  cool  but  un- 
studied effix>ntery.  I  do  not  remember  an 
instance  in  which  he  acts  upon  the  stage  any 
other  part  than  that  of  the  buffoon  of  the 
piece,  uttering  language  which,  wherever  it 
may  have  been  found,  was  at  all  events  never 
Vol.  IL-41 


heard  in  Ireland,  unless  upon  the  boards  of 
a  theatre.  As  for  the  Captain  O'Gutters, 
O'Blunders,  and  Dennis  Bulgrudderies,  of  the 
English  stc^e,  they  never  had  existence  ex- 
cept in  the  imagination  of  those  who  were  as 
ignorant  of  the  Irish  people  as  they  were  of 
their  language  and  feelings.  Even  Sheridan 
himself  was  forced  to  pander  to  this  iBrro- 
neous  estimate  and  distorted  conception  of 
our  character;  for,  after  all.  Sir  Lucius 
OTrigger  was  his  Irishman  but  not  Ireland's 
Irishman.  I  know  that  several  of  my  readers 
may  remind  me  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  whose 
bulls  have  become  not  only  notorious,  but 
proverbial  It  is  well  known  now,  however, 
and  was  when  he  made  them,  that  they  were 
studied  bulls,  resorted  to  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  government  and  op- 
position sides  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
into  good  humor  with  each  other,  which 
they  never  failed  to  do— thereby,  on  more* 
occasions  than  one,  probably,  preventing  the 
ef^sion  of  blood,  and  the  loss  of  life,  among 
men  who  frequently  decided  even  their  poht- 
ical  differences  by  the  sword  or  pistoL 

That  the  Irish  either  were  or  are  a  people, 
remarkable  for  making  bulls  or  blunders,  is 
an  imputation  utterly  unfounded,  and  in 
every  sense  imtrue.  The  source  of  this  error 
on  the  part  of  our  neighbors  is,  however, 
readily  6:aced.  The  language  of  our  people 
has  been  for  centuries,  and  is  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  in.  a  transition  state.  The  English 
tongue  IS  gradually  superseding  the  Irish. 
In  my  own  native  place,  for  instance,  there 
is  not  by  any  means  so  much  Irish  spoken 
now,  as  there  was  about  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  Tliis  fact,  then,  will  easily 
accoimt  for  the  ridicjlle  which  is,  and  I  fear 
ever  will  be,  unjusuy  heaped  upon  thosa 
who  are  found  to  use  a  language  which  they 
do  not  properly  understand.  In  the  early 
periods  of  communication  between  the  coun- 
tries, when  they  stood  in  a  hostile  relation 
to  each  other,  and  even  long  afterwards,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  "  the  wild  Irishman  " 
who  expressed  himself  with  difficulty,  and 
often  impressed  the  idiom  of  his  own  Ian- 
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guage  upon  one  with  which  he  was  not 
familiar,  should  incur,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  were  strongly  prejudiced  against 
him,  the  character  of  making  the  bulls  and 
blunders  attributed  to  Ixim.  Such  was  the 
fact,  and  such  the  origin  of  this  national 
slander  upon  his  intellect, — a  slander  which, 
like  every  other,  originates  from  the  pre- 
judice of  those  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  quickness  and  clearness  of  thought  that 
in  general  characterizes  the  language  of  our 
people.  At  this  moment  there  is  no  man 
acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries,  who  does  not  know,  that  where 
the  Enghsh  is  vernacular  in  Ireland,  it  is 
spoken  ^ith  &r  more  purity  and  gi-ammat- 
ical  precision  than  is  to  be  heard  beyond  the 
Channel.  Those,  then,  who  ai*e  in  the  habit 
of  defending  what  are  termed  our  bulls,  oi* 
of  apologizing  for  them,  do  us  injustice  ;  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  herself,  when  writing  an 
essay  upon  the  subject,  wrote  an  essay  upon 
that  which  does  not,  and  never  did  exist. 
These  observations,  then,  easily  account  for 
the  view  of  us  which  has  always  been  taken 
in  the  dramatic  portion  of  English  literature. 
Tliere  the  Irishman  was  drawn  in  every  in- 
stance as  the  object  of  ridicule,  and  conse- 
quently of  contempt ;  for  it  is  incontrovert- 
ibly  true,  that  the  man  whom  you  laugh  at 
you  will  soon  despise. 

In  every  point  of  view  this  was  wrong,  but 
principally  in  a  pohticol  one.  At  that  time 
Engird  and  Englishmen  knew  very  httle 
of  !&eland,  and,  consequently,  the  principal 
opportunities  aftbrded  them  of  appreciatmg 
our  character  were  found  on  the  stage.  Of 
course,  it  was  very  natural  that  tlie  erroneous 
estimate  of  us  which  they  formed  there 
should  influence  them  everywhere  else.  We 
cannot  sympathize  vrith,  and  laugh  at,  the 
same  object  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  the 
Irishman  foimd  himself  undeservedly  the  \ 
object  of  coarse  and  unjust  ridicule,  it  was 
ilot  very  unnatural  that  he  should  requite  it 
with  a  prejudice  against  the  principles  and 
feelings  of  Englishmen,  quite  as  strong  as 
that  which  was  entertained  against  himself. 
Had  this  ridicule  been  confined  to  the  stage, 
or  dii'ected  at  us  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  had  other  and  better  opporiunities  of 
kno^dng  rus,  it  would  Jiave  been  compara- 
tively harmless.  But  ti%s  was  not  the  case. 
It  passed  from  the  stage  into  the  recesses  of 
private  life,  wrought  itself  into  the  feelings 
until  it  became  a  prejudice,  and  the  Irish- 
man was  consequently  looked  ui)on,  and 
treated,  as  being  made  up  of  absurdity  and 
cunning, — a  compound  of  knave  and  fool,  fit 
only  to  be  punished  for  his  knavery,  or 
laughed  at  for  his  folly.  So  far,  therefore, 
that  portion  of  English  literature  which  at- 


tempted to  describe  the  language  and  habits 
of  Irishmen,  was  unconsciously  creating  an 
unfriendly  feeling  between  the  two  countnes, 
a  feeling  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  fast 
disappearing,  and  which  only  requires  that 
we  should  have  a  full'  and  fair  acquaintance 
with  eac*h  other  in  order  to  be  removed  for 
ever. 

At  present,  indeed,  their  mutual  positions, 
civil,  commercial,  and  poHtical,  are  xery  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  half  a  century 
ago,  or  even  at  a  more  recent  period.  The 
progress  of  science,  and  the  astonishing  im- 
provements in  steam  and  machinery,  have 
so  completely  removed  the  obstructions 
which  impeded  their  intercourse,  that  the 
two  nations  can  now  scarcely  be  considei'ed 
as  divided.  As  a  natural  consequence,  their 
knowledge  of  each  other  has  improved  ;  and, 
as  will  always  happen  with  generous  people, 
they  begin  to  see  that  the  one  was  neither 
knave  or  fool,  nor  the  other  a  churl  or  a  boor. 
Thus  has  mutual  respect  arisen  from  mutual 
intercourse,  and  those  who  hitherto  ap- 
proached each  other  with  distrust  are  be- 
ginning to  perceive,  that  in  spite  of  poHtical 
or  rehgious  prejudices,  no  matter  how  stim- 
ulated, the  truthful  experience  of  life  will  in 
the  event  create  liothing  but  good-will  and 
confidence  between  the  coimtries. 

Other  causes,  however,  led  to  this ; — 
causes  which  in  every  state  of  society  exer- 
cise a  quick  and  powerful  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men  : — I  allude  to  hterature. 

Wlien  the  Irishman  was  made  to  stan^ 
forth  as  the  butt  of  ridicule  to  his  neighbors, 
the  first  that  undertook  his  vindication  was 
Maria  Edgeworth.  During  her  day,  the 
works  of  no  writer  •  made  a  more  forcible 
impression  upon  the  circles  of  fashionable 
life  in  England,  if  we  except  the  touching 
and  inimiterble  Melodies  of  my  countryman, 
Thomas  Moore.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years, 
these  two  were  followed  by  many  others,  who 
stood  forth  as  lofty  and  powerful  exponents 
of  the  national  heart  and  intellect.  Who 
can  forget  the  melancholy  but  indignant  re- 
clamations pf  John  Banim, — the  dark  and 
touching  power  of  Gerald  Griffin, — or  the 
unrivalled  wit  and  irresistible  drollery  of 
Samuel  Lover  ?  Nor  can  I  omit  remarking, 
that  amidst  the  array  of  great  talents  to 
which  I  allude,  the  genius  of  our  female 
writers  bore  o%  by  the  free  award  of  public 
opinion,  some  of  the  brightest  wreaths  of 
Irish  hterature.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed, 
in  any  c^ntry,  to  name  three  women  who 
have  done  more  in  setting  right  the  charac- 
ter of  Ireland  and  her  people,  whilst  exhibit- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  manifestations  of 
high  genius,  than  Miss  Edgeworth,  Lady 
Morgan,  and  Mi's.  HalL     About  the  female 
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creatioiis  of  flie  lasfrnamed  lady,  especially, 
there  is  a  touching  charm,  blending  the 
graceful  and  the  pensive,  which  reminds  us 
of  a  very  general  but  peculiar  style  of  Irish 
beauty,  where  the  lineaments  of  the  face 
combine  at  once  both  the  melancholy  and 
the  mirthful  in  such  a  .manner,  that  their 
harmony  constitutes  the  unchangeable  but 
ever-varying  tenderness  of  the  expression. 

That  national  works  like  these,  at  once  so 
healthful  and  so  trde,  produced  by  those  who 
knew  the  country,  and  exhibiting  Irishmen 
not  as  the  blundering  buffoons  of  the  English 
stage,  but  as  men  capable  of  thinking  clearly 
and  feeling  deeply — that  such  works,  I  say, 
should  enable  a  generous  people,  as  the  Eng- 
lish undoubtedly  are,  to  divest  ttiemselves  of 
the  prejudices  which  they  had  so  long  enter- 
tained against  us,  is  both  natural  and  gratify- 
ing. Those  who  achieved  this  great  object,  or 
aided  in  achieving  it,  have  imquestionably 
rendered  services  of  a  most  important  nature 
to  both  the  countries,  as  well  as  to  literature 
in  general 

Yet,  whilst  the  highly  gift;ed  individuals 
whom  I  have  named  succeeded  in  making 
their  countrymen  respected,  there  was  one 
circumstance  which,  nothwithstanding  every 
exhibition  of  their  genius  and  love  of  coun- 
try, still  remained  as  a  reproach  again'fet  our 
character  as  a  nation.  For  nearly  a  century 
we  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  our 
British  neighbotB,  who  probably  amused 
themselves  at  our  expense  with  the  greater 
license,  and  a  more  assured  sense  of  impu- 
nity, inasmuch  as  they  knew  that  we  were 
utterly  destitute  of  a'  iiational  literature. 
Unfortunately  the  fact  could  not  be  disputed. 
For  the  last  half  century,  to  come  down  as 
far  as  we  can,  Ireland,  to  use  a  plain  meta- 
phor, instead  of  producing  her  native  intel- 
lect for  home  consumption,  was  forced  to 
subsist  upon  the  scanty  supplies  which  could 
be  procured  from  the  sister  kingdom.  This 
was  a  .reproach  which  added  great  strength 
to  the  general  prejudice  against  us. 

A  nation  may  produce  one  man  or  ten  n^n 
of  eminence,  but  if  tliey  cannot  succeed  in 
impressing  their  mind  upon  the  spirit  and 
intellect  of  their  own  country,  so  as  to  create 
in  her  a  taste  for  literature  or  science,  no 
matter  how  highly  they  may  be  appreciated 
by  strangers,  they  have  not  reached  the 
exfdted  purposes  of  genius.  To  make  this 
more  plain  I  shall  extend  the  metaphor  a 
little  farther.  During  some  of  the  years  of 
Irish  famine,  such  were  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  that  she  was  ex- 
porting provisions  of  every  description  in 
the  niost  prodigal  abundance,  which  the 
generosity  of  England  was  sending  back 
again  for  our  support.     So  was  it  with  lifera- 


ture.  Our  men  and  women  of  genius  uni- 
formly carried  their  talents  to  tiie  English 
market,  whilst  we  labored  at  home  under  all 
the  dark  privations  qf  a  literary  famine. 

In  truth,  until  witHn  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  an  Irish  author  never  thought  of  pub- 
lishing in  his  ovra  country,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  our  literary  men  followed 
me  example  of  our  great  landlords;  they 
became  absentees,  and  drained  the  country 
of  its  intellectual  wealth  precisely  as  the 
others  exhausted  it  of  its  rents. 

Thus  did  Ireland  stand  in  the  siiigular 
anomaly  of  adding  some  of  her  most  distin- 
guished names  to  the  literature  of  Great 
Britain,  whilst  she  herself  remained  inca- 
pable of  presenting  anything  to  the  world 
beyond  a  school-book  or  a  pamphlet ;  and 
even  of  the  latter  it  is  well-known  that  if  the 
sujoject  of  it  were  considered  important,  and 
its  author  a  man  of  any  talent  or  station  in 
society,  it  was  certain  to  be  published  in 
London. 

Precisely  in  this  state  was  the  country 
when  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  "  Traits 
and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry"  were 
given  to  the  public  by  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Curry  and  Co.,  of  Sackville  Street.  Before 
they  appeared,  their  author,  in  consequence 
of  their  originating  from  an  Irish  press,  en- 
tertained no  expectation  that  they  would  be 
read,  or  excite  any  interest  whatever  in  either 
England  or  Scotland.  He  was  not,  however, 
without  a  strong  confidence  that'notwith-: 
standing  the  wild  and  uncleared  state  of  his 
ovm  country  at  the  time,  so  far  as  native 
literature  was  concerned,  his  two  little 
pioneers  would  work  their  way  with  at  least 
moderate  success.  He  felt  conscious  that 
everything  depicted  in  them  was  true,  and 
that  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
manners,  and  language,  ahd  feelings  of  the 
people,  iliey  would  sooner  or  later  be  recog- 
nized as  faithful  delineations  of  Irish  life. 
In  this  confidence  the  event  justified  him  ; 
for  not  only  were  his  volumes  stamped  with 
an  immediate  popularity  at  home,  where 
they  could  be  best  appreciated,  but  awarded 
a  very  gratifying  position  in  the  literature  of 
the  day  by  the  unanimous  and  not  less 
generous  verdict  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
critica 

Thus  it  was  that  the  publication  of  two 
unpretending  volumes,  -^Titten  by  a  peasant  s 
son,  established  an  important  and  gratifying 
fact— that  our  native  country,  if  without  a 
literature  at  the  time,  was  at  least  capable  of 
appreciating,  and  willing  to  foster  the  hum- 
ble exertions  of  such  as  endeavored  to  create 
one.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  so  far  as  resident 
authors  were  concerned,  it  was  now  clearly 
established  that  an  Irish  writer  could  be 
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saooeflBfiil  at  home  uritbont  the  neceasily  of  |  union  for  literaiy  men  of  eveiy  class,  who 
appearing  nnder  the  name  and  sanction  of  have  from  time  to  time  enriched  its  pages  bj 
^e  great  London  or  Edinburgh  booksellersL  !  their  oontribntionsL  It  has  been,  and  is,  a 
The  rapid  sale  and  success  of  the  first «  neutral  spot  in  a  countiy  ^ere  party  feeling 
series  encouraged  the  author  to  bring  out  a  i  runs  so  high,  on  which  the  Boman  Catholic 
second,  which  he  did,  but  with  a  <^erent ,  Priest  and  the  Protestant  Parson,  the  Wliig, 
bookseller.  The  ^irit  of  publishing  was  \  the  Tory,  and  the  Badical,  divested  of  their 
now  beginning  to  extend,  and  the  talent  of  j  respective  prejudices,  can  meet  in  an  amica> 
the  country  to  put  itself  in  motion.     The  >  ble  spirit.      I  mention  these  things  with 


popularity  of  the  second  effort  surpassed 
that  of  the  first,  and  the  author  had  the 
gratification  of  knowing  that  tiie  generosiiy 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion  accorded  him 


great  satisfaction,  for  it  is  surely  a  gratifica- 
tion to  know  that  lit^:ature,  in  a  country 
which  has  been  so  much  distracted  as  Ire- 
land, is  progressing  in  a  spirit  of  noble  can- 


a  eiill  higher  position  than  before,  as  did  the  \  dor  and  generosity,  which  is  ere  long  likely 
critics  of  the  day,  without  a  dissentient '  to  produce  a  most  salutary  effect  among  the 
voice.  Still,  as  in  the  case  of  his  first  effort^  j  educated  classes  of  all  parties,  and  conse- 
he  saw  with  honest  pride  that  his  own  coun-  quentiy  among  those  whom  they  influence. 
try  and  his  countrymen  placed  the  highest ;  The  number,  ability,  and  importance  of  the 
value  upon  his  works»  beoiuse  they  best  un-  j  works  which  have  issued  from  the  Dublin 
derstood  them.  j  press  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  if 

About  this  time  the  literaiy  taste  of  the  they  could  be  enumerated  here,  would  ex- 
metropohs  began  to  feel  the  first  s3rmptoms  \  hibit  the  rapid  progress  of  the  national  mind, 
of  life.  As  yet,  however,  they  were  very  \  and  satisfy  the  reader  that  Ireland  in  a  few 
ffidnt  Two  or  three  periodicals  were  atr  years  will  be  able  to  sOstain  a  native  litera- 
tempted,  and  though  of  very  considerable  ture  as  lofty  and  generous,  and  beneficial  to 
merit,  and  conducted  by  able  men,  none  pt ,  herself  as  any  oUier  country  in  the  world 
them,  I  believe,  reached  a  year's  growth,    can  boast  of. 

The  "  Dublin  literary  Gazettes,"  the  "  Na-  '  This  hasty  sketch  of  its  progress  Lfelt  my- 
tional  Magazine,"  the  "Dublin  Monthly  self  called  u}x>n  to  give,  in  order  that  our 
Magazine,"  and  the  "  Dublin  University  neighbors  may  know  what  we  have  done,  and 
Review,"  all  perished  in  their  infancy — ^not,  *  learn  to  respect  us  accordingly ;  and,  if  the 
however,  because  they  were  unworthy  ojf  truth  must  be  told,  from  a  principle  of  hon- 
success,  but  because  Ireland  was  not  then  est  pride,  arising  from  the  position  which 
what  she  is  now  fast  becoming,  a  reading,  and  our  country  holds,  and  is  likely  to  hold,  as  an 
conseqnentiy  a  thinking,  country.     To  every  >  intellectual  nation. 

one  of  these  the  author  contributed,  and  he  ;  Having  disposed  of  this  topic,  I  coihe  now 
has  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say  that  to  one  of  not  less  importance  as  being  con- 
there  has  been  no  pubhcation  projected  pure-  !  nected  with  the  other, — ^the  condition  and 
ly  for  the  advancement  of  literature  in  his  i  character  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
own  country,  to  which  he  has  not  given  the  ;  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  before  en- 
aid  of  his  pen,  such  as  it  was,  and  this  tering  upon  this  topic,  to  give  my  readers 
whether  he  received  remuneration  or  not.  some  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  subject 
Indeed,  the  consciousness  that  the  success  ,  is  one  which  I  ought  well  to  understand,  not 
of  his  works  had  been  the  humble  means  of ,  only  from  my  humble  position  in  early  Ufe, 
inciting  others  to  similar  exertion  in  their  and  my  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the 
own  country,  and  of  thus  giving  the  first  im-  |  people  as  one  of  themselves,  until  I  had 
pulse  to  our  literature,  is  on^  which  has  on    reached  the  age  of  twenty-tWo  years,  but 


his  part  created  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
it  which  will  only  die  with  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  periodi- 
cals just  mentioned,  it  was  dear  that  the  in- 
tellect of  the  country  was  beginning  to  feel 
its  strength  and  put  forth  its  power.    A 


from  the  fact  of  having  bestowed  upon  it  my 
imdivided  and  most  earnest  attention  ever 
since  I  left  the  dark  mountains  and  green 
vales  of  my  native  Tyrone,  and  began  to  ex- 
amine human  life  and  manners  as  a  citizen 
of  the  world.     As  it  is  admitted,  also,  that 


national  spirit  that  rose  above  the  narrow  there  exists  no  people  whose  character  is  so 
distinctions  of  creed  and  x>arty  began  to  form  anomidous  as  that  of  the  Irish,  and  conse- 
itself,  and  in  the  first  impulses  of  its  early  quentiy  so  difficult  to  be  understood,  es- 
enthusiasm  a  periodical  was  established,  I  pecially  by  strangers,  it  becomes  a  still  more 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  name — the  '  appropriate  duty  on  my  part  to  give  to  the 
"  Dublin  Univeraty  Magzudne  ''—a  work  un-  '  pubHc,  proofs  sufficiently  valid,  that  I  come 
atupassed  by  any  magazine  of  the  day  ;  and  ,  to  a  subject  of  such  difficulty  with  unusual 
which,  moreover,  without  ever  defMoiing  |  advantages  on  my  side,  and  that,  conse- 
fr%m  its  principles,  has  been  as  a  bond  of '  quentiy,  my  exhibitions  of  Irish  peasant  life, 
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in  its  most  comprebensiTe  sense,  may  be  re- 
lied on  as  truthful  and  authentic.  For  this 
purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  my  own  youth,  early 
station  in  society,  and  general  education,  as 
the  son  of  an  honest,  humble  peasant 

My  father,  indeed,  was  a  very  humble 
man,  biit,  in  consequence  of  his  unaffected 
piety  and  stainless  integrity  of  principle,  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
him,  no  matter  what  their  rank  in  life  might 
be.  When  the  state  of  educauon  in  Ireland 
during  his  youth  and  that  of  my  mother  is 
considered,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  what  they  did  receive  was  very 
limited.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  if 
not  impossible,  to  find  two  persons  in  their 
lowly  station  so  highly  and  singularly  gifted. 
My  father  possessed  a  memory  not  merely 
great  or  surprising,  but  absolutely  astonish- 
ing. He  could  repeat  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  by  heart,  and 
was,  besides,  a  living  index  to  almost  every 
chapter  and  verse  you  might  wish  to  find  in 
it.  In  all  other  respects,  too,  his  memory 
was  equally  amazing.  *  My  native  place  is  a 
spot  nfe  with  old  legends,  tales,  traditions, 
customs,  and  superstitions;  so  that  in  my 
early  youth,  even  beyond  the  walls  of  my 
own  humble  root  they  met  me  in  eveiy  di- 
rection. It  was  at  home,  however,  and  from 
my  father's  Hps  \n  particular,  that  they  were 
perpetually  soimding  in  my  ears.  La  fact, 
his  memory  was  a  perfect  storehouse,  and  a 
'rich  one,  of  all  that  the  social  antiquary,  the 
msm  of  letters,  the  poet,  or  the  musician, 
would  consider  valuable.  As  a  teMer  of  old 
tales,  legends,  and  historical  anecdotes  he 
was  unrivalled,  and  his  stock  of  them  was  in- 
exhaustible. He  spoke  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish languages  with  nearly  equal  fluency. 
With  aU  kinds  of  charms,  old  ranns,  or 
poems,  old  prophecies,  religious  super- 
stitions, tales  of  pilgrims,  miracles,  and  pil- 
grimages, anecdotes  of  blessed  priests  .and 
friars,  revelations  from  ghosts  and  fairies, 
was  he  thoroughly  acquainted.  And  so 
strongly  were  all  tiiese  impressed  upon  my 
mind,  by  frequent  repetition  on  his  part»  and 
the  indescribable  delight  they  gave  me  on 
mine,  that  I  have  hardly  ever  since  heard, 
during  a  tolerably  enlarged  intercourse  with 
Irish  society,  both  educated  and  uneducated 
— with  the  antiquary,  the  scholar,  or  the 
humble  senachie — any  single  tradition,  usage, 
or  legend,  that,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present 
recollect,  was  perfectly  new  to  me  or  un- 
heard before,  in  some  similar  or  cognate 
dress.  This  is  certainly  saying  much ;  but  I 
believe  I  may  assei*t  with  confidence  that  I 
could  produce,  in  attestation  of  its  truth,  the 
names  of  Petrie,  Sir  W.  Betham,  Ferguson, 


and  OT)onovan,  the  most  distinguished  an- 
tiquaries, both  of  social  usages  and  other- 
wise, that  ever  Ireland  produced.  What 
rendered  this,  besides,  of  such  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  me  in  after  life,  as  a  literary  man, 
was,  tiiat  I  heard  them  as  often  in  the  Irish 
language  as  in  the  EngHsh,  if  not  oftener :  a 
circiunstance  which  enabled  me  in  my  writ- 
ings to  transfer  the  genius,  the  idiomatic 
peculiarity  and  conversational  spirit  of  the 
one  language  into  the  other,  precisely  as  the 
people  themselves  do  in  their  dialogue, 
whenever  the  heart  or  imagination  happens 
to  be  moved  by  the  darker  or  better  pas- 
sions. 

Having  thus  stated  faithfully,  without  add- 
ing or  diminishing,  a  portion,  and  a  portion 
only,  of  what  I  owe  to  one  parent,  I  cannot 
overlook  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due 
to  the  memory  of  the  other. 

My  mother,  whose  name  was  KeUy — ^Maiy 
Kelly — possessed  the  sweetest  and  most  ex- 
quisite of  human  voice&  In  her  early  life,  I 
have  often  been  told  by  those  who  had  heard 
her  sing,  that  any  previous  intimation  of  her 
presence  at  a  wake,  dance,  or  other  festive 
occasion,  was  sure  to  attract  crowds  of  per- 
sons, many  from  a  distance  of  several  mUes, 
in  order  to  hear  from  her  hps  the  touching 
old  airs  of  their  country.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  she  would  attend  any  such  meet- 
ing, than  the  fact  spread  throughout  the 
neighborhood  like  wild-fire,  and  tibe  people 
flodked  from  all  parts  to  hear  her,  just  as  the 
fashionable  world  do  now,  when  the  name  of 
some  eminent  songstress  is  annoimced  in 
the  papers ;  with  i^  difierence,  that  upon 
such  occasions  the  voice  of  the  one  falls  only 
upon  the  ear,  whilst  that  of  the  other  sinks 
deeply  into  the  heart.  She  was  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  Enghsh  tongue  as  my 
fatiier,  although  she  spoke  it  with  sufficient 
ease  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  ;  and  for  tliis 
reason,  among  others,  she  generally  gave  the 
old  Irish  versions  of  the  songs  in  question, 
rather  than  the  EngUsh  ones.  This,  how- 
ever, as  I  said,  was  not  her  sole  motive.  In 
the  first  place,  she  had  several  old  songs, 
which  at  that  time, — I  beheve,  too,  I  may  add 
at  this, — had  never  been  translated  ;  and  I 
very  much  fear  that  some  valuable  ones,  both. 
aB  to  words  and  airs,  have  perished  with  her. 
Her  family  were  all  imbued  with  a  poetical 
spirit,  and  some  of  her  immediate  ancestors 
composed  in  the  Irish  tongue  several  fine  old 
songs,  in  the  same  manner  as  Carolan  did ; 
that  is,  some  in  praise  of  a  patron  or  a  friend, 
and  others  to  celebrate  rustic  beauties^  that 
have  long  since  been  sleeping  in  the  dusi 
For  this  reason  she  had  many  old  compo- 
sitions that  were  almost  peculiar  to  our  f^'* 
ily,  which  I  am  afraid  could  not  now  be  pro* 
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cured  at  all,  and  are  consequently  lost  I 
think  her  uncle,  and  I  believe  her  grand- 
father, were  the  authors  of  several  Irish 
poems  and  songs,  because  I  know  that  some 
of  them  she  sang^  and  others  she  onl j  recited. 

Independently  of  this,  she  had  a  prejudice 
against  singing^  ttieKsh  airs  to  siglish 
words ;  an  old  custom  of  the  cotmtry  was 
thereby  invaded,  and  an  association  disturbed 
which  habit  had  rendered  dear  to  her.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion,  when  she  was 
asked  to  sing  the  English  version  of  that 
touching  melody,  "The  Eed-haired  Man's 
Wife,"  die  replied,  "  I  -will  sing  it  for  you  ; 
but  the  English  words  and  the  air  are  like. a 
quarrelling  man  and  wife :  the  Irish  melts  in- 
to the  tune,  but  the  English  doesn't"  an  ex- 
pression scarcely  less  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  than  its  truth.  She  spoke  the  words 
in  Irish. 

This  gift  of  singing  with  such  sweetness 
and  power  the  old  sacred  songs  and  airs  of 
Irelaiid,  was  not  the  only  one  for  which  she 
was  remarkable.  Perhaps  there  never  lived  a 
human  being  capable  of  giving  the  Irish  cry, 
or  Keene,  with  such  exquisite  effect,  or  of 
pouring  into  its  wild  notes  a  spirit  of  such  ir- 
resistible pathos  and  sorrow.  I  have  often 
been  present  when  she  has  "  raised  the  keene" 
over  the  corpse  of  some  relative  or  neighbor, 
and  my  readers  may  judge  of  the  melancholy 
charm  which  accompanied  this  expression  of 
her  sympathy,  when  I  assure  them  that  the 
general  clamor  of  violent  grief  was  gradually 
diminished,  from  admiration,  until  it  became 
ultimately  hushed,  and  no  voice  was  heard 
but  her  own — ^wailing  in  sorrowful  but  soli- 
tary beauty.  This  pause,  it  is  true,  was  nev- 
er long,  for  however  great  the  admiration 
might  be  which  she  excited,  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard  her  soon  melted,  and  even 
strangers  were  often  forced  to  confess  her 
influence  by  the  tears  which  she  caused  them 
to  shed  for  those  whose  deaths  could,  other- 
wise, in  no  other  way  have  affected  them.  I 
am  the  youngest,  I  believe,  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren, and  of  course  could  never  have  heard 
her  xmtil  age  and  the  struggles  of  life  had 
robbed  her  voice  of  its  sweetness.  I  heard 
enough,  however,  from  her  blessed  lips,  to 
set  my  heart  to  an  almost  painful  perception 
of  that  spirit  which  steeps  these  fine  old 
songs  in  a  tenderness  which  no  other  miisic 
possesses.  Many  a  time,  of  a  winter  night, 
when  seated  at  her  spinning-wheel,  singing 
the  Trougha^  or  Shuil  agra,  or  some  other 
old  "song  of  sorrow,"  have  I,  then  little 
more  than  a  child,  'gone  over  to  her,  and 
with  a  broken  voice  and  eyes  charged  with 
tears,  whispered,  "Mother  dear,  don't  sing 
that  song,  it  makes  me  sorrowful ; "  she  then 
usually  stopped,  and  sung  some  one  which  I 


hked  better  because  it  affected  me  less.  At 
this  day  I  am  in  possession  of  Irish  airs, 
which  none  of  our  best  antiquaries  in  Irish 
*mu8ic  have  heard,  except  through  me,  and  oi 
which  neither  they  nor  I  myself  know  the 
namea 

Such,  gentle  reader,  were  my  humble  pa- 
rents, under  whose  untaught^  but  natural 
genius,  setting  all  other  advantages  a^de,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  my  heart  should 
have  been  so  completely  moulded .  into  that 
spirit  and  thdse  feelings  which  characterize 
my  country  and  heo*  children. 

These,  however,  were  my  domestic  advan- 
tages ;  but  I  now  come  to  others,  which  arose 
from  my  position  in  life  as  the  son  of  a  man 
who  was  one  of  the  people.  My  father,  at 
the  farthest  point  to  which  my  memoiy  goes 
back,  lived  in  a  townland  called  Prillisk,  in 
the  parish  of  Clogher,  and  county  of  Tyrone ; 
and  I  only  remember  living  there  in  a  ool^ 
tage.  From  that  the  family  removed  to  a 
place  called  Tona^h,  or,  more  &miliarly, 
Towney,  about  an  Eaiglish  mile  from  Prillisk. 
It  was  here  I  first  went  to  school  to  a  Con- 
naught-man  named  Pat  Frayne,  who,' how- 
ever, remained  there  only  for  a  very  short 
period  in  the  neighborhood.  Such  was  the 
neglected  state  of  education  at  ijiat  time,  that 
for  a  year  or  two  afterwards  there  was  no 
school  sufficiently  near  to  which  I  could  be 
sent.  At  length  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
master,  another  Connaught-man  by  the  way, 
named  O^Beime,  had  opened  a  school — a 
hedge-school  of  course — at  Findramore.  To 
this  I  was  sent,  along  with  my  brother  John, 
the  youngest  of  the  family  next  to  mysell . 
I  continued  with  him  for  about  a  3'ear  and  a 
half,  when  who  should  return  to  our  neigh- 
borhood but  Pat  Frayne,  the  redoubtable 
prototype  of  Mat  Kavanagh  in  "  the  Hedge 
School"  O'Beime,  it  is  true,  was  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  hedge-schoolmaster,  but 
nothing  at  all  to  be  compared  to  Frayne. 
About  the  period  I  write  of,  there  was  no 
other  description  of  school  to  which  any  one 
could  be  sent,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
rich  and  poor  (I  speak  of  the  peasantry), 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  Pi*esbyterian  and 
Methodist,  boys  and  girls,  were  all  congre- 
gated imder  the  same  roof,  to  the  amount  of 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
two  hundred.  In  this  school  I  remained  for 
about  a  year  or  two,  when  our  &mily  re- 
moved to  a  place  called  Nurchasy,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Story,  of  Corick.  Of 
us,  however,  he  neither  could  nor  did  know 
anything,  for  we  were  under-tenants,  our 
immediate  landlord  being  no  less  a  person 
than  Hugh  Traynor,  then  so  famous  tor  the 
distillation,  sub  rosa,  of  exquisite' mo.untoin 
deWy  and  to  whom  the  reader  will  find  allu- 
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sions  made  in  that  capacity  more  than  onoe 
in  the  following  Yolume.  Nurchaaj  was 
within  about  hidf  a  mile  of  Findramore,  to 
which  school,  imder  O^Beime,  I  was  again 
sent  Here  I  continued,  until  a  classical 
teacher  came  to  a  place  called  Tulnavert,  now 
the  property  of  John  Bimey,  Esq.,  of  Lis- 
bum,  to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dedi- 
cating the  two  first  volumes  of  my  *'  Traits 
and  Stories."  This  tyrannieal  blockhead, 
whose  name  I  do  not  choose  to  mention,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  teach  classics, 
ought  to  have  been  putintoa  strait-waistcoat 
or  the  stocks,  and  either  whipped  once  in 
ervery  tweniy-four  hours,  or  kept  in  a  mad- 
house until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  had 
been  a  student  in  Maynooth,  where  he  be- 
came deranged,  and  was,  of  course,  sent  home 
to  his  friends,  with  whom  he  recovered  suffi- 
ci^itly  to  become  cruel  and  h^'pocritical,  to 
an  extent  which  I  have  never  yet  seen 
equalled.  Whenever  the  son  of  a  rich  man 
committed  an  offence,  he  would  grind  his 
teeth  and  growl  Hke  a  tiger,  but  in  no  single 
instance  had  he  the  moml  courage  or  sense 
of  justice  to  correct  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  uniformly  "  nursed  his  wrath  to  keep  it 
warm,"  untU  the  son  of  a  poor  man  trans- 
gressed, and  on  his  unfortunate  body  he  was 
«ure  to  wreak  signal  vengeance  for  the 
stupidity  or  misconduct  of  the  wealthy  block- 
head. This  was  his  system,  and  my  readers 
may  form  some  opinion  of  the  low  ebb  at 
which  knowledge  and  moral  feeling  were  at 
tihe  time,  when  I  assure  them,  that  not  one 
of  the  humbler  boys  durst  make  a  complaint 
against  the  scoundrel  at  home,  unless  under 
the  certainty  of  being  well  floggea  for  their 
pains.  A  hedge-eohoolmaster  was  then  held 
m  such  respect  and  veneration,  that  no  mat« 
tsr  how  cruel  or  profligate  he  might  be,  his 
person  and  character,  unless  in  some  extra- 
ordinary case  of  cruelty,  resulting  in  death 
or  mutUation,  were  looked  upon  as  free  from 
all  moral  or  legal  responsibiUty.  This  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  fault  of  the  people,  but  of 
those  laws,  which,  by  making  education  a 
crime,  generated  ignorance,  and  then  pun- 
iidied  it  for  violating  them. 

For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  a 
most  interesting  child,  a  niece  of  my  own, 
lost  her  life  by  the  severity  of  Pat  Frayne, 
theConnaught-man.-  In  a  fit  of  passion  he 
caught  the  poor  girl  *by  the  ear,  which  he 
neai'iy  plucked  out  of  her  head.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  act  broke  some  of  the  internal 
muscles  or  tendons, — suppuration  and  sub- 
sequently inflammation,  first  of  the  adjoming 
parts  and  afterwards  of  the  brain,  'took 
place,  and  the  fine  intelligent  little  creatm-e 
was  laid  in  a  premature  grave,  because  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  justified  a  pedantic 


hedge-schoolmaster  in  the  exercise  of  irrc" 
sponsible  cruelty.  Frayne  was  never  prose- 
cuted, neither  was  the  classical  despoil  who 
by  the  way  sits  for  the  picture  of  the  fellow 
in  whose  school,  and  at  whose  hfinds,  the 
Poor  Scholar  receives  the  tyrannical  and 
heartless  treatment  mentioned  in  that  tale. 
Many  a  time  the  cruelty  exercised  towai*ds 
that  unhappy  boy,  whose  name  was  Quin, 
has  wrung  my  heart  and  brought  the  invol- 
untary teurs  to  my  eyes, — tears  which  I  was 
forced  to  conceal,  being  very  well  assured 
from  experience,  that  any  sympathy  of  mine, 
if  noticed,  would  be  certain  to  procure  me 
or  any  other  fiiend  of  his,  an  ample  partici- 
pation'in  his  punishment.  He  was,  in  truth, 
the  scape-goat  of  the  school,  and  it  makes 
my  blood  boil,  even  whilst  I  write,  to  think 
how  the  poor  friendless  lad,  far  removed  from 
either  father  or  mother,  was  kicked,  and 
cuffed,  and  beaten  on  the  naked  head,  with  a 
kind  of  stick  between  a  horse-rod  and  a  cud- 
gel, until  his  poor  face  got  pale,  and  he  Avas 
forced  to  totter  over  to  a  seat  ia  order  to 
prevent  himself  from  fainting  or  falling  in 
consequence  of  severe  pain. 

At  length,  however,  the  inhuman  villain 
began  to  find,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  his 
ferocity,  in  spite  of  the  terror  which  it  occa- 
sioned, was  soon  likely  to  empty  his  schooL 
He  now  became  as  fawning  and  slavish  as  he 
had  before  been  insolent  and  savage  ;  but  the 
wealthy  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  having 
now  full  cognizance  of  lus  conduct,  made 
common  cause  with  the  poorer  men  whose 
children  were  so  shamefully  treated,  and  the 
result  was,  that  in  about  six  weeks  they 
forced  him  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country 
for  want  of  scholars,  having  been  literally 
groaned  out  of  it  by  the  curses  and  indigna- 
tion of  all  who  knew  him. 

Here-  then  was  I  once  more  at  a  loss  for  a 
school,  and  I  must  add,  in  no  disposition  at 
all  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  literature. 
Our  family  had  again  removed  from  Nurcha- 
sy,  to  a  place  up  nearer  the  mountains,  called 
Springtown,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  par- 
i[&.  I  vras  now  about  fourteen,  and  began 
to  feel  a  keen  rehsh  for  all  the  sporto  and 
amusements  of  the  country,  into  which  I  en- 
tered with  a  spirit  of  you^  and  enthusiasm 
rarely  equalled.  For  about  two  years  I  at- 
tended no  school,  but  it  was  during  this 
period  that  I  received,  notwithstanding,  the 
best  part  of  my  education.  Our  farm  in 
Sprin^wn  was  aboat  skteen  or  eighteen 
a<»res,  and  I  occasionally  assisted  the  family 
in  working,  at  it,  but  ^ever  regularly,  for  I 
was  not  called  upon  to  do  so,  nor  would  I 
have  been  permitted  even  had  I  wished  it. 
It  was  about  six  months  after  our  removal 
to  Springtown,  that  an  incident  in  my  early 
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life  occurred  which  gave  liae  to  one  of  the 
most  popular  tales  perhaps,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  **^The  Miser,"  that  I  have  written — 
that  is  "The  Pbor  Scholar."  There  being 
now  no  classical  school  within  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  Springtown,  it  was  suggests 
ed  to  our  family  by  a  nephew,  of  the  purish 
priest,  then  a  yUg  mJof  six  or  eigKd 
twenty,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  a  prudent  step  on  their  part  to 
prepare  an  outfit,  and  send  me  up  to  Mun- 
ster  as  a  poor  scholar,  to  complete  my  edu- 
cation. Pat  Frayne,  who  by  the  way  had 
been  a  poor  scholar  himself,  had  advised  the 
same  tlung  before,  and  as  the  name  does  not 
involve  dii^^race  I  felt  no  reluctance  in  going, 
especially  as  the  priest's  nephew,  who  pro- 
posed it,  had  made  up  his  mind  on  accom- 
panying me  for  a  similar  purpose.  Indeed, 
the  poor  scholars  who  go  to  Mimster  are  in- 
debted for  nothing  but  their  bed  and  board, 
which  they  receive  kindly  and  hospitably 
from  the  parents  of  the  sdiolars.  The  mas- 
ters are  generally  paid  their  full  terms  by 
these  pitiable  beings,  but  this  rule,  Uke  all 
others,  of  course,  has  its  exceptiona  At  all 
events,  my  outfit  was  got  ready,  and  on  a 
beautiful  morning  in  ^e  montii  of  May  I 
separated  from  my  family  to  go  in  quest  of 
education.  There  was  no  collection,  how- 
ever, in  my  case,  as  mentioned  in  the  tale ; 
as  my  own  family  supplied  the  funds  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  necessary.  I  have  been  present^ 
owever,  at  more  than  one  collection  made 
for  similar  purposes,  and  heard  a  good-na- 
tured sermon  not  very  much  differing  from 
that  given  in  the  story. 

The  priest's  nephew,  on  the  day  we  were 
to  start,  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  I 
consequently  had  to  undertake  the  journey 
alone,  which  I  did  with  a  heavy  heart.  The 
&rther  I  got  from  home,  the  more  my 
spirits  san^  or  in  the  beautiful  image  of 
Goldsmith, 

^^  I  dragged  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  ohain." 

I  travelled  as  &r  as  the  town  of  Granard,  and 
during  the  journey,  it  is  scarcely  necessairy 
to  say,  that  the  almost  parental  tenderness- 
and  hospitality  which  I  received  on  my  way 
coiild  not  be  adequately  described.  The 
reader  wiU  find  an  attempt  at  it  in  the  story. 
The  parting  from  home  and  my  adventures 
on  the  road  are  real 

Having  reached  Granard  my  courage  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  my  family  at  home,  now  that 
I  had  departed  from  them,  began  .idso  to  feel 
something  like  remorse  for  having  permitted 
one  so  young  and  inexperienced  as  I  then 
was,  io  go  abroad  alone  upon  the  world. 
My  mother's  sorrow,  especially,  was  deep. 


and  her  cry  was,  "  Oh,  why  did  I  let  my  boj 
go  ?  maybe  I  will  never  see  him  again ! " 

At  this  time,  as  the  reader  may  be  aware 
from  my  parental  education,  there  was  not  a 
being  alive  more  thoroughly  imbued  with 
superstition  ;  and,  whether  for  good  or  ill, 
at  all  events  that  superstition  returned  me 
to  my  &mily.  On  reaching  (7rana:td,  I  felt, 
of  course,  i^tigued,  and  soon  went  to  bed, 
where  I  slept  soundly.  It  was  not,  however, 
a  dreamless  sleep:  I  thought  I  was  going 
along  a  strange  path  to  some  particular 
place,  and  that  a  mad  bull  met  me  on  the 
road»  and  pursued  me  with  such  speed  and 
fury  that  I  awoke  in  a  state  of  singular  ter- 
ror. That  was  sufficient ;  my  mind  had 
been  already  wavering;  and  the  dream  deter- 
mined me.  The  next  morning  after  break- ' 
fast  I  bent  my  steps  homewards,  and,  as  it 
happened,  my  return  took  a  weighty  load  of 
bitter  grief  fi'om  the  heart  of  my  mother  and 
family.  The  house  I  stopped  at  in  Granard 
was  a  kind  of  small  inn,  kept  by  a  man  whose 
name  was  Peter  Grelum.  Such  were  the  in- 
cidents which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  of  *'  The 
Poor  Scholar." 

I  was  now  growing  up  fast,  and  began  to 
feel  a  boyish  ambition  of  associating  with 
those  who  were  older  and  bigger  them  my- 
self. Although  miserably  deficient  in  educa- 
tion— for  I  had  been  well  beaten  but  never 
taught — ^yet  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy 
of  knowledge ;  and  I  can  assure  the  reader 
that  I  took  very  good  care  not  to  dispel  that 
agreeable  delusion.  Indeed,  at  this  time,  I 
was  as  great  a  young  literary  coxcomb  as 
ever  lived,  my  vanity  being  high  and  inflated  , 
exactly  in  proportion  to  my  ignorance,  which 
was  also  of  the  purest  water.  This  vanity, 
however,  resulted  as  much  from  my  position 
and  circumstances  as  from  any  strong  dis- 
position to  be  vain  on  my  part  It  was  gen- 
erated by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and 
their  extreme  veneration  for  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  superior  knowledge.  In  ^t, 
they  insisted  that  I  knew  every  earthly  sub- 
ject because  I  had  been  a  couple  of  years  at 
Latin,  and  was  designed  for  a  priest  It  was 
useless  to  undeceive  men  who  would  not  be 
convinced,  so  I  accordingly  gave  them,  as 
they  say,  "  the  length  of  their  tether ; "  nay, 
to  such  purpose  did  I  ply  them  with  proofs^ 
of  it,  that  my  conversation  soon  became  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  pedantic  bombast  as  ever 
was  uttered.  Not  a  word  under  six  feet 
could  come  out  of  my  lips,  even  of  English ; 
but  as  the  best  English,  after  all,  is  but  com- 
monplace, I  peppered  them  with  vile  Latin, 
and  an  occasional  verse  in  Greek,  from  St 
John's  Gospel,  which  I  translated  for  them 
into  a  wrong  meaning,  with  an  air  of  lofty 
superiority  tiiat  made  them  turn  up  their 
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eyes  "with  wonder.  I  was  then,  however, 
but  one  of  a  dass  which  still  exists,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  a  better  informed 
generation  shall  prevent  those  who  compose 
it  from  swaggering  about  in  all  the  pompous 
pride  of  young  impostors,  who  boast  of 
knowing  "  the  seven  languagea"  The 
reader  will  find  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
sketch  of  "Denis  O'Shaughnessy  going  to 
Maynooth." 

Li  the  meantime,  I  was  unconsciously  but 
mpidly  preparing  myself  for  a  position  in 
brish  literatm*e,  which  I  little  dreamt  I  should 
ever  occupy.  I  now  mingled  in  the  sports 
and  pastimes  of  the  people,  until  indulgence 
in  them  became  the  pr^ominant  passion  of 
my  youth.  Throwing  the  stone,  wrestUng, 
leaping,  foot-ball,  ^d  every  other  description 
of  athletic  exercise  filled  up  the  measure  of 
my  early  happinesa  I  attended  every  wake, 
dance,  fair,  and  meiry-making  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  became  so  celebrated  for  dan- 
cmg  hornpipes,  jigs,  and  reels»  that  I  was  soon 
without  a  rival  in  the  parish. 

This  kind  of  life,  ihough  very  delightful 
to  a  boy  of  my  years,  was  not,  however,  quite 
satisfactory,  as  it  afforded  me  no  ultimate 
profi^ct,  and  the  death  of  my  fother  had 
occasioned  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
to  decline.  '  I  heard,  about  this  time,  that  a 
distant  relative  of  mine,  a  highly  respectable 
priest,  had  opened  a  ;iassi^  schc^near 
Olasslough,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.  To 
him  I  accordingly  went,  mentioned  our 
affinity,  and  had  my  claims  allowed.  I  at- 
tended his  school  with  intermission  for  about 
.two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
I  once  more  retum^d  to  our  fomily,  who 
were  then  very  much  reduced. 

I  was  now  about  nineteen,  strong,  active, 
and  could  leap  two-and-twenty  feet  on  a  dead 
level;  but  though  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Irish  life  among  my  own  dass,  I  was  as 
ignorant  of  the  world  as  a  child.  Ever  since 
my  boyhood,  in  consequence  of  the  legends 
which  I  had  heard  from  my  father,  about  the 
far-fiimed  Lough-derg,  or  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
imtory,  I  felt  my  imagination  fired  with  a 
Sikc  ouriosiVT^rform  a- station  at 
that  celebrated  place.  I  accordingly  did  so, 
and  the  description  of  that  most  penal  per- 
formance, some  years  afterwards,  not  only 
constituted  my  dtk^  in  Hterature,  but  was 
also  the  means  of  preventing  me  from  being 
a  pleasant,  8ti*ong-bodied  parish  priest  at 
this  day ;  indeed,  it  was  the  cause  of  chang- 
ing the  whole  destiay  of  my'  subsequent 

life. 

"  The  Lough-derg  Pilgrim  "  is  given  in  the 
present  edition,  and  may  be  relied  on,  not 
so  much  as  an  ordinary  narrative,  as  a  per- 
fect transcript  of  what  takes  place  during 


the  stations  which  are  held  there  in  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Having  returned  from  this,!  knew  not 
exactly  how  to  dispose  of  myself.  On  one 
thing  I  was  determined — never  to  enter  the 
Church ; — ^but  this  resolution  I  kept  faithfully 
to  myseli  I  had  nothing  for  it  now  but  to 
forget  my  sacerdotal  prospects,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  had  already  been  renounced,  or  to 
sink  down  as  many  others  like  me  had  done, 
into  a  mere  tiller  of  the  earth, — a  character 
in  Ireland  far  more  unpopular  than  that 
which  the  Scotch  call  *'a  sticket  minis- 
ter ! " 

It  was  about  this  period,  that  chance  first 
threw  the  inimitable  Adventures  of  the 
renowned  Gil  Bias  across  my  path.  During 
my  whole  life  I  had  been  an  insatiable  reader 
of  such  sixpenny  romances  and  history-books 
as  the  hedge-schools  afforded.  Many  a  time 
have  I  given  up  my  meals  rather  than  lose 
one  minute  from  the  interest  excited  by  the 
storr  I  was  perusing.  Having  read  Gililas, 
however,  I  felt  an  nrepressible  passion  for 
adventure,  which  nothing  could  divert;  in 
fact,  I  was  as  much  the  creature  of  the  impulse 
it  excited,  as  the  ship  is  of  the  helmsman, 
or  the  steam-engine  of  the  principle  that 
guides  ii 

Stimulated  by  this  romantic  love  of  adven- 
ture, I  left  my  native  place,  and  directed  my 
steps  to  the  parish  of  Killanny,  in  the  couniy 
of  Louth,  the  Catholic  clergyman  of  which 
was  a  nephew  of  our  own  Parish  Priest, 
brother  to  him  who  proposed  going  to 
Munster  with  me,  and  an  old  school-feUow 
of  my  own,  though  probably  twenty  years  my 
senior.  This  man's  residence  was  within  a 
quarter  or  half  a  mile's  distance  of  the  cele- 
brated Wild-goose  Lodge,  in  which,  some  six 
months  before,  a  whole  family,  consisting  of,  I 
beUeve,  eight  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  had  been,  from  motives  of  personal 
vengeance,  consumed  to  ashes.  I  stopped 
with  him  for  a  fortnight,  and  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  tuition  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
farmer  named  Piers  Murphy,  nearCorcreagh. 
This,  however,  wasa  tame  hie,  and  a  hard  one, 
so  I  resolved  once  more  to  give  up  a  miserable 
salary  and  my  board,  for  the  fortimate  chances 
which  an  ardent  temperament  and  a  strong 
imagination  perpetuaUy  suggested  to  me 
as  likely  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  life.  Urged  on,  therefore,  by  a  spirit  of 
romance,  I  resolved  to  precipitate  myself  on 
the  Irish  Metropolis,  which  I  accordingly 
entered  with  two  shillings  and  ninepence  in 
my  pocket  ^  an  utter  stranger,  of  course 
friendless ;  ignorant  of  the  world,  without 
aim  or  object,  but  not  without  a  certain 
strong  feeling  of  vague  and  shapeless  ambi- 
tion, for  the  truth  was  I  had  not  yet  begun  to 
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think,  and,  conBeqnenily,  looked  upon  life  less 
88  a  reaUty  than  a  vision. 

Thus  have  I,  as  a&ithful,  bat  Ifeara  dull 
guide,  conducted  m j  reader  from  the  lowly 
cottage  in  PriUisk,  where  I  first  drew  my 
breath,  along  those  tangled  walks  and  green 
lanes  which  are  familiar  to  the  foot  of  the 
peasant  alone,,  imtil  I  enter  upon  the  high- 
ways of  the  world,  and  strike  into  one  of  its 
greatest  and  most  crowded  thoroughfares — 
the  Metropoli&  Whether  this  brief  sketch 
of  my  early  and  humble  life,  my  education, 
my  sports,  my  hopes  and  struggles,  be 
calculated  to  excite  any  particular  interest,  I 
know  not ;  I  can  only  assure  my  reader  that 
the  details,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  scrupulously 
correct  and  authentic,  and  that  they  never 
would  have  been  obtruded  upon  him,  were  it 
not  from  an  anxiety  to  satisfy  him  that  in  un- 
dertaking to  describe  the  Irish  peasantry  as 
they  are,  I  approach  the  difficult  task  with 
adTVnta^es  of  knowing  them,  which  perhaps 
few  Irish  vmters  ever  possessed ;  and  this  is 
the  only  merit  wkich  I  claim. 

A  few  words  now  upon  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  people  may  not  be 
unsuitable  before  I  dose,  especially  for  the 
-sdke  of  those  who.  may  wish  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  their  general  character,  previous 
to  their  perusal  of  the  following  volume. 
This  task,  it  is  true,  is  not  one  of  such  diffi- 
culty now  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  Much 
light  has  been  thrown  on  tibe  Irish  character, 
not  only  by  the  great  names  I  have  ah*eady 
enumerated,  but  by  some  eqtiaUy  high  which 
I  have  omitted.  On  this  subject  it  would  be 
impossible  to  overlook  the  names  of  Lever, 
Maxwell,  or  Otway,  or  to  forget  the  mellow 
hearth-light  and  chimney-corner  tone,  the 
happy  dialogue  and  legendary  truth  which 
characterize  the  exquisite  fairy  legends  of 
Crofton  Croker.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  I  say,  has  been  removed  by  liiese 
vniters,  but  there  remains  enough  still 
behind  to  justify  me  in  giving  a  short  disser- 
tation upon  the  habits  and  feeHngs  of  my 
countrymen. 

Of  those  whode  physical  state  has  been  and 
is  so  deplorably  wretched,  it  may  not  be 
supposed  ihat  the  tone  of  morals  can  be  either 
high*  or  pure ;  and  yet  if  we  consider  the 
cii'cumsteuice  in  whidii  he  has  been  for  sud) 
a  lengthened  period  placed,  it  is  undeniable 
that  liie  IrishmaiS  is  a  remarkably  moral  man. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  great  body  of  the  people 
had  for  a  couple  or  three  centuries  never 
received  an  adequate  or  proper  education :  in 
that  case,  let  us  ask  wlmt  the  moral  aspect 
of  society  in  either  country  would  be  to-day  ? 
But  this  is  not  merely  the  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered.    The  Irishman  was  not  only  not 


educated,  but  actually  punished  for  attempt* 
ing  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  second,  xmnished  also  for  the 
ignorance  created  by  its  absence.  In  other 
words,  the  penal  laws  rendered  education 
criminal,  and  then  caused  the  unhappy  people 
to  suffer  for  the  crimes  which  proper 
knowledge  would  hove  prevented  them  from 
committing.  It  was  just  like  depriving  a 
man  of  his  sights  and  afterwards  causing  him 
to  be  punished  lor  stumbling.-  It  is  beyond 
all  question,  that  from  the  time  of  the  wars 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformatioii,  until  very  recently,  there  was 
no  fixed  system  of  wholesome  education  in 
the  country.  The  people,  possessed  of  strong 
political  and  religious  prejudices,  were  left  in 
a  state  of  physical  destitution  and  moral 
ignorance,  such  as  were  calculated  to  produce 
ten  times  the  amoimt  of  crime  which  was 
committed.  Is  it  any  wonder,-  then,  that 
in  such  a  condition,  social  errors  and 
dangerous  theories  should  be  generated,  and 
that  neglect,  and  poverty,  and  ignorance 
combined  diould  give  to  the  country  a 
character  for  turbulence  and  outrage  ?  The 
same  causes  will  produce  the  same  effects  in 
any  country,  and  were  it  not  that  the  standard 
of  persons^  and  domestic  comfort  was  so 
low  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
historian  would  have  a  much  darker  catalogue 
of  crime  to  record  than  he  h^  The  Irishman, 
in  fact,  was  mute  and  patient  xmder  cir- 
cumstances ■  which  would  have  diiven  the 
better  fed  and  more  comfortable  Englishman 
into  open  outrage  and  contempt  of  all 
authority.  God  forbid  that  I  for  a  moment 
should  become  the  apologist  of  crime,  muc}i 
less  the  crimes  of  my  countrymen !  but  it  is 
beyond  all  question  that  the  piindples  upon 
which  the  coimtry  was  governed  have  been 
such  as  to  leave  down  to  the  present  day 
many  of  their  evil  consequences  behind  them. 
The  penal  code,  to  be  sure,  is  now  abolished, 
but  so  are  not  many  of  its  political  effects 
among  the  people.  Its  consequences  have 
not  yet  departed  from  the  country,  nor  has  * 
the  hereditary  hatred  of  the  laws,  which 
unconsdously  descended  from  father  to  son, 
ceased  to  regulate  their  conduct  and  opinions. 
Thousands  of  them  are  ignorant  that  ever 
such  a  thing  as  a  penal  code  existed ;  yet  the 
feeling  against  law  survives,  although  the 
source  from  which  it  has  been  transmitted 
may  be  forgotten.  This  will  easily  account 
for  much  of  the  political  violence  and  crime 
which  momenta  of  great  excitement  produce 
among  us ;  nor  need  we  feel  surprised  {hat 
this  state  of  things  should  be  oontuiued,  to 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  people  themselves, 
by  the  baneful  effects  of  agitation. 
The  period,  therefore,  for   putting   the 
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character  of  our  countiy  fairlj  upon  its  trial 
has  not  yet  arrived  ;  aliJiough  we  are  willing 
to  take  the  Irishman  as  we  find  him ;  nor 
would  we  shrink  even  at  the  present  moment 
from  comparing  him  with  any  of  his  neigh- 
bors. His  politioal  sins  and  their  conse- 
quences were  left  him  as  an  heirloom,  and 
result  from  a  state  of  things  which  he  himself 
did  not  occ^on.  Setting  these  aside,  where 
is  the  man  to  be  f  oimd  in  any  country  who 
has  carried  with  him  through  aU  his  priva- 
tions and  penalties  so  many  of  the  best  virtues 
of  our  nature  ?  In  other  countries  the  man 
who  commits  a  great  crime  is  always  a  great 
criminal,  and  the  whole  beart  is  hardened 
and  debased,  but  it  is  not  so  in  Ireland.  The 
agrarian  and  political  outrage  is  often  perpe- 
trated by  men  who  possess  the  best  'Virtues 
of  hiamanity,  and  whose  hearts  as  individuaJs 
actually  abhor  the  crime.  The  moral  standard 
here  is  no  doubt  dreadfully  erroneous,  and 
until  a  correct  and  Christian  one,  emanating 
from  a  better  system  of  education,  shall  be 
substituted  for  it,  it  will,  with  a  people  who 
so  think  and  feel,  be  impossible  utterly  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  these  great  evils. 
We  must  wait  for  thirty  or  forty  yearsw  that 
is,  until  the  rising  or  peVhaps  the  ^bs^uent 
generation  shall  be  educated  out  of  these 
wild  and  destructive  prejudices,  before  we 
can  fully  estimate  the  degree  of  excellence  to 
which  our  national  character  may  arriva  In 
my  own  youth,  and  I  am  now  only  forty-four 
years,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  school  under 
the  imi^ediate  superintendence  of  either 
priest  or  parson,  and  that  in  a  parish  the  ex- 
tent of  which  is,  I  dare  say,  ten  miles  by  eight. 
The  instruction  of  the  children  was  altogetiier 
a  matter  in  which  no  clergy  of  any  creed  took 
an  interest.  This  was  left  altogether  to 
hedge  schoolmasters,  a  class  of  men  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  bestowed  such  an 
education  upon  the  people  as  is  sufficient 
almost,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  causes,  to 
account  for  much  of  the  agrarian  violence 
and  erroneous  principles  which  regulate  their 
movements  and  feelings  on  that  and  similar 
subjects.  For  further  information  on  this 
matter  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  *' Hedge 
School" 

With  req>ect  to  these  darker  shades  of  the 
Irish  character,  I  feel  that,  consistently  with 
that  love  of  truth  and  imix)artiality  which  has 
guided,  and  I  trust  6ver  shall  guide,  my  pen, 
I  could  not  paiBS  them  over  vrithout  further 
notice.  I  know  that  it  is  a  very  questionable 
defence  to  say  that  some,  if  not  principally 
all,  of  their  crimes  originate  in  agrarian  or 
political  vengeance.  Indeed,  I  beheve  that, 
80  far  from  this  circumstance  being  looked 
upon  as  a  def^ice,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
as  an  aggravation  of  the  guilt ;  inasmuch  as 


it  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  at  least  a  tar  more 
manly  thing  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  an 
enemy  face  ta  face,  and  under  the  influence 
of  immediate  resentment,  than  to  crouch  like 
a  cowardly  assassin  behind  a  hedi^  and  coolly 
murder  ^  without  one  moment's  prepar^ 
tion,  or  any  means  whatsoever  of  defence. 
This  is  a  description  of  crime  which  no  man 
with  one  generous  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins 
can  think  of  without  shame  and  indignation. 
Unha^^ily,  however,ior  the  security  of  human 
life,  every  crime  of  the  kind  results  more  from 
the  dark  tyranny  of  these  secret  confedera- 
cies,  by  wwSelowerdasseaare  organized, 
than  from  any  natural  appetite  for  shedding 
blood.  Individually,  the  Iri^h  loathe  murder 
as  much  as  any  people  in  the  world  ;  but  in 
the  circumstances  before  us,  it  often  happens 
that  the  Irishman  is  not  a  free  agent — very 
far  from  it :  on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequently 
made  the  instrument  of  a  system,  to  which 
he  must  become  either  an  obedient  slave  or  a 
victim. 

Even  here,  however,  although  nothing  can 
or  ought  to  be  said  to  palliate  the  cowardly 
and  unmanly  crime  of  assassination,  yet 
something  can  certainly  be  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  the  state  of  feeling  by  which,  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  frequent  occurrence,  it 
came  to  be  so  habitual  among  the  people, 
that  by  familiarity  it  became  stripped  of  its 
criminality  and  horror. 

Now  it  is  idle,  and  it  would  be  dishonest, 
to  deny  the  fact,  that  the  lower  Irish,  until  a 
-ts^tparatively  recent  period,  were  treated 
with  apathy  and  gross  neglect  by  the%only 
dass  to  whom  they  could  or  ought  to  look 
up  for  sympathy  or  protection.  The  con- 
ferring of  tlie  elective  franchise  upon  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  or  in  other  words 
upon  paupers,  added  to  the  absence  of 
proper  education,  or  the  means  of  acquiring 
it,  generated,  by  the  fraudulent  subdivision 
of  small  holdings,  by  bribery,  perjury,  and 
corruption,  a  state  of  moral  feeling  among 
the  poorer  classes  which  could  not  but  be 
productive  Of  much  crime.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  shameful  prostitution  of 
their  morals  and  comfort,  for  the  purposes 
of  political  ambition  or  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, they  were  in  general  a  peaceable  and 
enduring  people  ;  and  it  was  only  when  some 
act  of  unjustifiable  severity,  or  oppression  in 
the  person  of  a  middleman,  agent,  or  hard- 
hearted landlord,  drove  them  houseless  upon 
the  world,  that  they  fell  back  upon  the  darker 
crimes  of  which  I  am  speaking.  But  what, 
I  ask,  could  be  expected  from  such  a  state 
of  thingd?  And  who  generated  it?  It  is 
not,  indeed,  to  be*  wondered  at  that  a  set  of 
men,  who  so  completely  neglected  their 
duties  as  the  old  It^dlords  of  Ireland  did, 
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should  have  the  veiy  weapons  turned  against 
themselves  which  their  own  moral  profligacy 
first  put  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  they 
corrupted.  Up  to  this  day  the  peasantry 
are  charged  with  indifference  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath,  and  in  those  who  still  have 
anything  to  do  in  elections,  I  fear  with  too 
much  truth.  But  then  let  us  inquire  who 
first  trained .  and  familiarized  them  to  it  ? 
Why,  the  old  landlords  of  Ireland ;  and  now 
their  descendants,  and  such  of  themselves  as 
suiTive,  may  behold,  in  the  crimes  which  dis- 
grace the  country,  the  disastrous  effects  of  a 
bad  system  created  by  their  forefathers  or 
themselves. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  no  doubt  that  by 
the  removal  of  the  causes  which  produced 
this  deplorable  state  of  things,  their  disas- 
trous effects  will  also  soon  disappear.  That 
the  present  landlords  of  L'eland  are,  with  the 
ordinary  number  of  exceptions,  a  very 
different  class  of  men  from  those  who  have 
gone  before  them,  is  a  fact  which  wiU  idti- 
mately  tell  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Let  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  raUier  the  positive  bad  knowledge 
vnth  which,  as  to  a  sense  of  civil  duties,  their 
minds  are  filled,  be  removed,  and  replaced 
with  piinciples  of  a  higher  and  more  Chris- 
tian tendency.  Let  the  Jrish  landlords  con- 
sider the  interests  of  their  tenantry  as  their 
own,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  with  the 
aids  of  science,  agritfultui^  improvement, 
and  the  advantages  of  superior  machinery, 
the  Irish  will  become  a  prosperous,  con- 
tented, and  great  people. 

It  is  not  just  to  the  general  character  of 
our  people,  ho wever^  to  speak  of  these  crimes 
as  national,  for,  in  iict,  they  are  not  so.  If 
Tipperary  and  some  of  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Munster  were  blotted  out  of  the  moral  map 
of  the  country,  we  would  stand  as  a  nation  in 
a  far  higher  position  than  that  which  we 
occupy  in  the  opinion  of  our  neighbors. 
This  is  a  distinction  which  in  justice  to  us 
ought  to  be  made,  for  it  is  surely  unfair  to 
charge  the  whole  kingdom  with  the  crimes 
which  disgrace  oiily  a  single  county  of  it,  to- 
gether with  a  few  adjacent  districts—yallow- 
ing,  of  course,  for  some  melancholy  excep- 
tions in  other  parts. 

Having  now  discussed,  vrith,  I  think,  suffi- 
cient cafidor  and  impartiality,  that  portion 
of  our  national  character  which  appears 
worst  and  weakest  in  the  eyes  of  our  neigh- 
bors, and  attempted  to  show  that  pre-existing 
circumstances  originating  from  an-  unwise 
policy  had  much  to  do  in  calling  into  exist- 
ence and  shaping  its  evil  impulses,  I  come 
now  to  a  more  agreeable  task — the  considera- 
tion of  our  social  and  domestic  virtues.  And 
here  it  is  where  the  Irishman  inmieasurably 


outstrips  all  competitors.  His  hospitality  is 
not  only  a  habit  but  a  principle ;  and  indeed 
of  such  a  quick  and  generous  tempemment 
is  he,  that  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
the  feeling  precedes  the  reflection,  which  in 
others  prompts  the  virtue.  To  be  a  stranger 
and  friendless,  or  suffering  hunger  and  thirst, 
is  at  any  time  a  sufficient  passport  to  his  heart . 
and  purse  ;  but  it  is  not  merely  the  thing  or 
virtue,  but  also  his  manner  of  doing  it,  that 
constitutes  the  charm  which  inms  through 
his  conduct.  There  is  a  natural  politeness 
and  sincerity  in  his  manner  which  no  man 
con  mistake  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  I  have  felt  a  thousand  times,  that  he 
wiU  make  you  feel  the  acceptance  of  the 
favoi;  of  kindness  he  bestows  to  be  a  Compli- 
ment to  himself  rather  than  to  you.  The 
deUcate  ingenuity  with  which  he  diminishes 
the  nature  or  amount  of  his  own  kindness, 
proves  that  he  is  no  common  man,  either  in 
heart  or  intellect ;  and  when  all  fails  he  will 
lie  like  Lucifer  himself,  and  absolutely  seduce 
you  into  an  acceptance  of  his  hospitality  or 
assistance.  I  speak  now  exclusively  of  the 
peasantry.  Certainly  in  domestic  life  there 
is  no  man  so  exquisitely  affectionate  and 
humanized  as  the  Irishman.  The  national 
imagination  is  active  and  the  national  heart 
warm,  and  it  follows  very  naturally  that  he 
should  be,  and  is,  tender  and  strong  in  all 
his  domestic  relations.  Unlike  the  people  of 
other  nations,  his  grief  is  loud  but  lasting, 
vehement  but  deep ;  and  whilst  its  shadow 
has  been  chequered  by  the  laughter  and 
mirth  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  still  in  the 
moments  of  seclusion,  at  his  bedside  prayer, 
or  over  the  grave  of  those  he  loved,  it  will 
put  itself  forth  after  half  a  life  with  a  vivid 
power  of  recollection  which  is  sometimes  al- 
most ]?eyond  belief. 

The  Lish,  however,  are  natumlly  a  refined 
people  ;  but  by  this  I  mean  the  refinement 
which  ^appreciates  and  cherislies  whatever 
there  is  in  nature,  as  manifested  tlu*ough  the 
influence  of  the  softer  arts  of  music  and 
poetry.  The  effect  of  music  upon  the  Irish 
heart  I  ought  to  know  weU,  and  no  man  need 
tell  me  that  a  barbarous  or  cruel  j^eople  ever 
possessed  national  music  that  was  beautiful 
and  pathetic.  The  music  of  any  nation  is 
the  manifestation  of  its  general  feeling,  and 
not  that  which  creates  it ;  although  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  one  when  formed  per- 
petuates and  reproduces  the  other.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  domestic  feelings  of 
the  Irish  should  be  so  singularly  affectionate 
and  strong,  when  we  consider  that  they  have 
been,  in  spite  of  every  obstruction,  kept  imder 
the  softening  influence  of  music  and  poetry. 
This  music  and  poetry,  too,  essentially  their 
own — and  whether  streaming  of  a  summer 
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eyening  along  their  pastoral  fields,  echoing 
through  their  stiU  glens,  or  poured  forth  at 
the  winter  hearth,  still,  by  its  soft  and  melan- 
choly, spirit,  stirring  up  a  thousand  tender 
associations  that  must  necessarily  touch  and 
improve  the  heart  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  that  heail)  becomes  so  remarkably  elo- 
quent, if  not  poetical,  when  moved  by  sor- 
row. Many  a  time  I  have  seen  a  Keener 
commence  her  wail  over  the  corpse  of  a  near 
relative,  and  by  degrees  she  has  risen  from 
the  simple  wail  or  cry  to  a  high  but  mourn- 
ful recittitive,  extemporized,  under  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  into  sentiments 
that  were  highly  figurative  and  impressive. 
In  this  she  was  aided  very  much  by  the 
genius  of  the  language,  which  possesses  the 
finest  and  most  copious  vocabvdory  in  the 
world  for  the  expression  of  either  sorrow  or 
love. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Irish,  notwith- 
standing a  deep  susceptibiUty  of  sorrow,  are 
a  light-hearted  people  ;  and  this  is  strictiy 
true.  What,  however,  is  the  one  fact  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  other  ?  No  man 
for  instance  ever  possessed  a  higher  order  of 
humor,  whose  temperament  was  not  natural- 
ly melancholy,  and  no  country  in  the  world 
more  cldarly  estabhshes  that  point  than 
Ireland.  Here  the  melancholy  and  mu*th  are 
not  simply  in  a  proximate  state,  but  fre- 
quenUy  Hash  together,  and  again  separate  so 
quickly,  that  the  alternation  or  blending,  as 
tlie  case  may  be,  whilst  it  is  felt  by  th^ 
spectatoi-s,  yet  stands  beyond  all  known 
rules  of  philosophy  to  solve  it  Any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  Ireland,  knows  that  in 
no  country  is  mirth  lighter,  or  sorrow 
deeper,  or  the  smile  and  tiie  tesu:  seep  more 
frequently  on  the  face  at  the  same  moment 
Their  mirth,  however,  is  not  levity,  nor  their 
BoiTow  gloom ;  and  for  this  reason  none  of 
those  dreary  and  desponding  reactions  take 
place,  which,  as  in  France  especially,  so 
f  requentiy  terminate  in  suicide.  •     .     * 

The  recreations  of  the  Irish  were  very 
varied  and  some .  of  them  of  a  highly 
intellectual  cast  These  latter,  however, 
have  altogether  disappeared  from  the 
country,  or  at  all  events  are  fast  disappear- 
ing. The  old  Harper  is  now  hardly  seen ; 
the  Senachie,  where  he  exists,  is  but  a  dim 
and  faded  representative  of  that  very  old 
Chronicler  in  his  palmy  days;  and  the 
Prophecy-man  imfortunately  has  survived 
the  failiu:e  of  his  best  and  most  cher- 
ished predictipns.  The  poor  old  Prophet's 
stock  in  trade  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  Ht- 
tle  now  remains  but  the  slaughter  which 
is  to  take  place  at  the  mill  of  Louth,  when 


'the  mill  is  to  be  turned  three  times  vfith 
human  blood,  and  the  miller  to  have  six 
finders  and  two  thumbs  on.  each  hand,  as  a 
collateral  prognostication  of  that  bloo<ly 
event  v 

The  amusement  derived  from  these  persons 
was  undoubtedly  of  a  very  imaginative  char- 
acter, and  gives  sufficient  proof,  that  had 
the  national  intellect  been  duly  cultivated,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  in  what  position  as  a  hterary 
country  Ireland  might  have  stood  at  thia 
day.  At  present  the  national  recreations, 
though  still  sufficientiy  varied  and  numerous^ 
are  neither  so  strongly  marked  nor  diversified 
as  formerly.  Fun,  or  the  love  of  it,  to  be 
sure,  is  an  essential  principle  in  the  Irish 
character ;  and  nothing  that  can  happen,  no 
matter  how  solemn  or  how  sorrowful  it  may 
be,  is  allowed  to  proceed  without  it.  "hi 
Ireland  the  house  of  death  is  sure  to  be  the 
merriest  one  in  the  neighborhood ;  but 
here  the  mirth  is  kindly  and  considerately 
introduced,  from  motives  of  sj'mpathy — 
in  other  words,  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
mourners*  sorrow.  The  same  tiling  may 
be  said  of  its  association  with  religion. 
Whoever  has  witnessed  a  Station  in  Ire- 
land made  at  some  blessed  lake  or  holy  well, 
will  imderstand  thia  At  such  places  it  is 
quite  usual  to  see  young  men  and  women 
devoutly  circumambulating  the  well  or  lake 
on  their  bare  knees,  with  all  the  marks  of 
penitence  and  contrition  strongly  impress- 
ed upon  their  &ces;  whilst  again,  after 
an  hour  or  two,  the  same  individuals  may 
be  found  in  a  tent  dancing  with  ecsttitic 
vehemence  to  the  music  of  the  bagpipe  or 
fiddle. 

All  these  things,  however,  will  be  found,  I 
tirust  I  may  say  &thfully  depicted  in  the  fol- 
lowing volume — ^together  with  many  other  im- 
portant features  of  our  general  character ; 
which  I  would  dwell  on  here,  were  it  not  that 
they  are  detailed  very  fully  in  other  parts  of 
my  works,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  them 
of  the  force  of  novelty  when. they  occur,  nor 
to  appear  heavy  by  repetition. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  endeavored,  with 
what  success  has  been  already  determined  by 
the  voice  of  my  own  country,  to  give  a  pano- 
rama of  Irish  life  among  the  people — com- 
prising at  one  view  all  the  strong  points  of 
their  general  character — their  loves,  "sorrows, 
superstitions,  piety,  amusements,  crimes,  and 
virtues ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  can  say  with 
solemn  truth  that  I  painted  them  honestiy, 
and  without  reference  to  the  existence  of 
any  particular  creed  or  pariy. 

W.  Cablston. 
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NED  M'KEOWN. 


Ned  MTKeown's  honse  stood  exactly  in  an 
angle,  formed  by  the  cross-roads  of  Kil- 
rudden.  It  was  a  long^  whitewashed  build- 
ing, well  thatched  and  furnished  with  the 
usual  appurtenances  of  yard  and  officea 
like  most  Irish  houses  of  the  better  sort,  it 
had  two  doors,  one  opening  into  a  garden 
that  sloped  down  from  the  rear  in  a  southern 
direction.  The  barn  was  a  continuation  of 
the  dwelling-house,  and  might  be  distin- 
guished from  it  by  a  darker  shade  of  color, 
being  only  rough-cast  It  was  situated  on  a 
small  eminence,  but,  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral locality  of  the  country,  'in  a  dehghtful 
vale,  whicji  runs  up,  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles,  between  two  ranges  of  dark,  well-de- 
fined mountains,  that  give  to  the  interjacent 
country  .the  form  of  a  low  inverted  arch. 
This  valley,  which  altogether,  allowing  for 
the  occasional  breaks  and  intersections  of 
hill-ranges,  extends  upwards  of  thirty  mUes 
in  length,  is  the  celebrated  valley  of  the 
**  Black  Pig,"  so  well  known  in  the  politico- 
traditional  history  of  Ireland,  and  the  legends 
connected  with  the  famous  Beal    Dearg.* 


*  The  following*  extract,  taken  from  a  sketch  by 
the  author  called  ''  The  Irish  Prophecy  •man,*'  con- 
tains a  very  appropriate  illustration  of  the  above 
passage.  **  I  have  a  little  book  that  contains  a 
prophecy  of  the  milk-white  hind  an*  the  bloody 
panther,  an'  a  forebodiiig  of  the  slaughter  there's 
to  be  in  the  Valley  of  the  Black  Fig,  as  f  oretould  by 
Beal  Derg,  or  the  prophet  wid  the  red  mouth,  who 
never  was  known  tg  speak  but  when  he  prophesied, 
or  to  prophesy  but  when  he  spoke. " 

**  The  Lord  bless  an'  keep  us  !— an'  why  was  he 
called  the  Man  with  the  Bed  Month,  Barney  ?  " 

''I'll  tell  you  that :  first,  hekase  he  always  proph- 
esied about  the  slaughter  an'  fightin'  that  was  to 
take  place  in  the  time  to  come  ;  an*,  secondly,  be- 
kase,  while  he  spoke,  the  red  blood  always  trickled 
out  of  his  mouth,  as  a  proof  that'  what  he  f  oretould 
was  true. " 

''  Glory  be  to  God !  but  that's  wondherful  all  out. 
Well,  well  I  '* 

*'  Ay,  an*  Beal  Derg,  or  the  Bed  Mouth,  is  still 
livin*.** 

"  Livin  !  why,  is  he  a  man  of  our  own  time  ?  " 

**•  Our  own  time !  The  Lord  help  yon  I  It's  more 
than  a  thousand  years  since  he  made  the  prophecy. 
The  case  ^ou  see  is  this  :  he  an*  the  ten  thousand 
witnesses  'are  lyin*  in  an  enchanted  sleep  in  one 
of  the  Montheriony  mountains." 

"  An'  how  is  that  knotrn.  Barney  ?  ** 

*"*  It's  known.  Every  night  at  a  certain -hour  one 
of  the  witnesses— an*  they're  all  sogers,  by  the  way 
— must  come  out  to  look  for  the  sign  that's  to 
come." 

**  An'  what  is  that,  Barney  ?  " 

*'  It's  the  fiery  cross ;  an*  when  he  sees  one  on 
aich  of  the  four  mountains  of  the  north,  he's  to 
know  that  the  same  sign's  abroad  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     Beal  Dezg  an*  his  men  are 


That  part  of  it  where  Ned  MTKeown  resided 
was  peculiarly  beautiful  and  romantic.  From 
the  eminence  on  which  the  house  stood,  a 
sweep  of  the  most  fertile  meadow-land 
stretched  away  to  the  foot  of  a, series  of  in- 
termingled hills  and  vales,  which  boimded 
this  extensive  carpet  towards  the  north* 
Through  these  meadows  ran  a  smooth  river, 
called  the  MuUin^uim,  which' woimd  its  way 
through  them  with  such  tortuosity,  that 
it  was  proverbial  in  the  neighborhood  to  say 
of  any  man  remarkable  for  dishonesty, 
"  He's  as  crooked  as  the  Mullin-burn,"  an 
epithet  which  was  sometimes,  although  un- 
justly, jocularly  applied  to  Ned  himself. 
This  deep  but  narrow  river  had  its  origm  in 
the  glens  and  ravines  of  a  moimtain  which 
boimded  the  vale  in  a  south-eastern  direction; 
and  after  sudden  and  heavy  rains  it  tumbled 
down  i^ith  such  violence  and  impetuosity 
over  the  crags  and  rock-i:anges  in  its  way,  and 
accumulated  so  amazingly,  that  on  reaching 
the  meadows  it  inundated  their  surface, 
carrying  away  sheep,  cows,  and  cocks  of  hay 
upon  its  yellow  flood.  It  also  boiled  and 
eddied,  and  roared  with  a  hoarse  sugh,  that 
was  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

On  the  north-west  side  ran  a  ridge  of  high 
hOls,  with  the  cloud-capped  peek  of  Knock- 

then  to  waken  up,  an'  by  their  aid  the  Valley  of  the 
Black  Pig  is  to  be  set  free  forever." 

''  An*  what  is  the  Black  Pig,  Barney  ?  *' 

*'  The  Prospitarian  church,  that  stretches  from 
Enniskillen  to  Darry,  an'  back  again  from  Darry  to 
Enniskillen." 

'*Well,  well,  Barney,  but  prophecy  is  a  strange 
thing,  to  be  sur0  1  Only  think  of  men  livin'  a  thou- 
sand years !  *' 

^^  Every  night  one  of  Beal  Derg*s  men  must  go  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  opens  of  itself,  an' 
then  look  out  for  the  sign  that's  expected.  He 
walks  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  an'  turns 
to  the  four  comers  of  the  heavens,  to  thiy  if  he  can 
see  It ;  an'  when  he  finds  that  he  cannot,  he  goea 
back  to  Beal  Derg,  who,  afther  the  other  touches 
him,  starts  up  and  axis  him,  '  Is  the  time  come  V ' 
He  replies,  '  No ;  the  man  m,  but  the  hour  is  not  /  ' 
an'  that  instant  they're  both  asleep  again.  Now, 
you  see,  while  the  soger  is  on  the  mountain  top, 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  is  open,  an'  any  one  may  go 
in  that  might  happen  to  see  it.  One  man  it  appears 
did,  an*  wishin*  to  know  from  curiosity  whether 
the  sogers  were  dead  or  livin',  he  touched  one  of 
them  wid  his  hand,  who  started  up  an*  axed  him 
the  same  question,  *  Is  the  time  come^? '  Very 
fortunately  he  said,  *  No; '  an'  that  minute  the 
soger  was  as  sound  in  his  trance  as  before." 

'^  An',  Barney,  what  did  the  soger  tnane  when  he 
said.  *  The  man  is,  but  the  hour  is  not  ?  " 

'•What  did  he  mane?  I'll  tell  you  that.  The 
man  is .  Bonyparty,  which  manes,  when  put  into 
proper  explanation,  the  right  side;  that  is,  the 
true  cause.    Lamed  men  have  found  that  out."- 
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many  rifling  in  lofty  eminence  above  them  ; 
these,  as  they  extended  towards  the  south, 
became  gradvially  deeper  in  their  hue,  until 
at  length  they  assumed  the  shape  and  form 
of  heatii-dad  mountains,  dark  and  towering. 
The  prospect  on  either  range  is  highly  pleas- 
ing, and  Q^ipable  of  being  compared  with  any 
I  have  ever  seen,  in  softness,  variety,  and  that 
serene  lustre  which  reposes  only  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  country  rich  in  the  beauty  of  fertil- 
ity, and  improved  by  the  hand  of  industry 
and  taste.  Opposite  Knockmany,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles,  on  the  south-east- 
em  side,  rose  the  huge  and  dark  outline  of 
Gullimore,  standing  out  in  gigantic  relief 
against  the  clear-  blue  of  a  summer  sky,  and 
flLging  down  his  frowning  and  haughty 
shadow  almost  to  the  firm-set  base  of  his 
lofty  rival ;  or,  in  winter,  wrapped  in  a  man- 
tle of  clouds,  and  crowned  with  imsullied 
snow,  reposing  in  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
whilst  the  loud  voice  of  storms  howled  around 
him.  ' 

To  the  northward,  immediately  behind 
Cullimore,  lies  Althadhawan,  a  deep,  craggy, 
precipitous  glen,  running  up  to  its  very  base, 
and  wooded  with  oak,  hazel,  rowan-tree,  and 
hoUy.  This  picturesque  glen  extends  two 
or  Uiree  miles,  until  it  melte  into  the  softness 
of  grove  and  meadow,  in  the  rich  landscape 
below.  Then,  again,  on  the  ppposite  side,  is 
Lumford^s  Glen,  with  its  overhanging  rocks, 
whose  yawning  depth  and  silver  waterfall,  of 
two  himdred  feet^  are  at  once  finely  and 
fearfully  contrasted  with  the  elevated  peak 
of  Knockmany,  rising  into  the  clouds  above 
it 

From  either  side  of  these  mountains  may 
be  seen  six  or  eight  country  towns — the 
beautiful  grouping  of  hill  and  plain,  lake, 
river,  grove,  and  dell — the  reverend  cathe- 
dral*— the  white-washed  cottage,  and  the 
comfortable  farm-house.  To  tiiese  may  be 
added  the  wild  upland  and  the  cultivated 
demesne,  the  green  sheep-walk,  tlfe  dark 
moor,  the  splendid  mansion,  and  ruined  cas- 
tle of  former  dqys.  Delightful  remem- 
brance !  Many  a  day,  both  of  sunshine  and 
storm,  have  I,  in  the  strength  and  pride  of 
happy  youth,  bounded,  fleet  as  the  mountain 
roe,  over  these  blue  hills  !  Many  an  even- 
ing, as  the  yellow  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
shot  slantingly,  like  rafters  of  gold,  across 
the  depth  of  this  blessed  and  peaceful  valley, 
have  I  followed,  in  solitude,  the  impulses  of 
a  wild  and  wayward  fancy,  and  sought  the 
quiet  dell,  or  viewed  the  setting  sun,  as  he 
scattered  his  glorious  and  shining  beams 
through  the  glowing  foliage  of  the  trees,  in 
the  vista,  where  I  stood  \  or  wandered  along 

•  To-wit,  of  Clogher. 


the  river,  whose  banks  were  Mnged  with  the 
hanging  willow,  whilst  I  listened  to  the  thrush 
singing  among  the  hazels  that  crowned  the 
sloping  green  above  me,  or  watched  the 
spkshing  otter,  as  he  ventured  from  the  dork 
angles  and  intricacies  of  the  upland  glen,  to 
seek^  his  prey  in  the  meadow-stream  during 
the  favorable  dusk  of  twilight  Many  a  time 
have  I  heard  the  simple  song  o|  Roger 
M'Oann,  <^ming  from  the  top  of  brown  Dun- 
roe,  mellowed,  by  the  stillness  of  the  hour, 
to  something  far  sweeter  to  the  heart  than 
all  that  the  labored  pomp  of  musical  art  and 
science  can  effect ;  or  the  song  of  Katty  Eoy, 
the  beauty  of  the  village,  streaming  across 
the  ljurple-flowered  moor, 

^'  Sweet  B8  the  shepherd's  pipe  upon  the  moun- 
tains.** 

Many  a  time,  too,  have  I  been  gratified,  in  . 
the  same  poetical  hour,  by  the  sweet  sound 
of  honest  Ned  M'Keown's  ungreased  cart- 
wheels, clacking,  when  nature  seemed  to  have 
fallen  asleep  after  the  day-stir  and  animation 
of  rural,  business — for  Ned  was  sometimes  a 
carman — on  his  return  from  Dublin  with  a 
load  of  his  own  groceries,  without  as  much 
money  in  his  pocket  as  would  purchase  oil 
wherewith  to  silence  the  soimds  which  the 
Motion  produced-regaling  his  own  ears  the 
while,  as  well  as  the  music  of  the  cart  would 
permit  his  melody  to  be  heard,  with  his 
favorite  tune  of  Gannie  Soogah,* 

Honest,  blustering,  good-humored  Ned 
was  the  indefatigable  merchant  of  the  village ; 
ever  engaged  in  some  ten  or  twenty  pound 
speculation,  the  capital  of  which  he  was  sure 
to  extort,  perhaps  fof  the  twelfth  time,  from 
the  savings  of  Nancy's  frugality,  by  the 
equivocal  test  of  a  month  or  six  weeks'  con- 
secutive sobriety,  and  which  said  speculation 
he  never  ^ed  to  wind  up  by  the  total  loss 
of  the  capital  for  Nancy,  and  the  capital  loss 
of  a  broken  head  for  himself.  Ned  had  eter- 
nally 'some  bargain  on  his  hands :  at  one 
time  you  might  see  him  a  yam-merchant, 
planted  in  the  next  market-town  upon  the 
upper  step  of  Mr.  Bimey's  hall-door,  where 
the  yam-n[iarket  was  held,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  eager  country-women,  anxious  to 
give  Ned  the  preference,  first,  because  he  was 
a  weU-vrisher;  secondly,  because  he  hadn't 
his  heart  in  the  penny ;  and  thirdly,  because 
he  gave  sixpence  a  spangle  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  market 

There  might  Ned  be  foimd,  with  his  twen- 
ty pounds  of  hard  silver  jingling  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  green  bag,  as  a  decoy  to  his  cus- 
tomers^ laughing  loud  as  he  piled  the  yam  in 

•  •*  The  JoUj  redlar/'— a  fir.o  old  I:L^h  air. 
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an  ostentatious  heap,  which,  in  the  pride  of 
his  commercial  sagacity,  he  had  purchased  at 
a  dead  loss.  Again  jou  might  see  him  at  a 
horse-fair,  cantering  about  on  the  back  of 
some  sleek  but  broken-winded  jade,  with 
spavined  legs,  imposed  on  him  as  "a  great 
Ixirgain  entirely,"  by  the  superior  cunning  of 
some  rustic  sharper;  or  standing  oyer  a 
hogshead  of  damaged  flaxseed,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  which  he  shrewdly  suspected  him- 
self  of  having  overreached  the  ee^r-bj  al- 
lowing  him  for  it  a  greater  price  than  the 
prune  seed  of  the  market  would  have  cost 
Ixim.  In  short,  Ned  was  never  out  of  a  spec- 
idation,  and  whatever  he  undertook  was  sure 
to  prove  a  complete  failure.  But  he  had  one 
mode  of  consolation,  which  consisted  in  sit- 
ting down  with  the  fag-end  of  Nancy's  capi- 
tal in  his  pocket,  and  drinking  night  and 
day  with  this  neighbor  and  that,  whilst  a 
shilling  remained ;  and  when  he  found  him- 
self at  the  end  of  his  tether,  he  was  sure  to 
£isten  a  quarrel  on  some  friend  or  acquain- 
tance, and  to  get  his  head  broken  for  liis 
pains. 

None  of  aU  this  blustering,  however,  hap- 
pened within  the  range  of  Nancy's  jurisdic- 
tion. Ned,  indeed,  might  drink  and  sing, 
and  swagger  and  fight — ^and  he  contrived  to 
do  so  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  apparent 
courage,  there  was  one  eye  which  made  him 
quail,  and  before  which  he  never  put  on  the 
hector  ; — ^there  was  one,  in  whose  presence 
the  loudness  of  his  song  would  fall  away  into 
n  very  awkward  and  unmusical  quaver,  and 
under  whose  glance  his  laughing  face  often 
changed  to  the  visage  of  a  man  who  is  dis- 
posed to  anything  but  mirth. 

The  fact  was  this :  "Whenever  Ned  found 
that  his  speculation  was  gone  a  shaxighran* 
as  he  termed  it,  he  fixed  himself  in  some  fa- 
vorite public  house,  from  whence  he  seldom 
stirred'  while  his  money  lasted,  except  when 
dislodged  by  Nancy,  who  usually,  ujwn 
learning  where  he  had  taken  cover,  paid  him 
an  imceremonious  visit,  to  which  Ned's  inde- 
fensible delinquency  gave  the  color  of  legit- 
imate authority.  Upon  these  occasions, 
Nancy,  accompanied  by  two  sturdy  "  servant- 
boys,"  would  sally  forth  to  the  ne^t  market- 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home 
"graceless  Ned,"  as  she  called  him.  And 
tlien  vou  mif^ht  see  Ned  between  the  two 
servants,  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  Nancy, 
having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  man 
pei-fonning  a  pilgrimage  to  the  gallows,  or 
of  a  deserter  guarded  back  to  his  barrack,  in 
order  to  become  a  target  for  the  muskets  of 
his  comrades.  Ned's  compulsoiy  return  al- 
ways became  a  matter  of  some  notoriety ;  for 

*  Goae  astray. 


Nancy's  excursion  in  quest  of  the  "grace- 
less "  was  not  made  without  frequent  denun- 
ciations of  wrath  against  him,  and  many 
melancholy  apologies  to  the  neighbors  for 
entering  upon  the  task  of  personally  secur- 
ing kim.  By  this  means  her  enterprise  vras 
sure  to  get  wind,  and  a  mob  of  the  idle 
young  men  and  barefooted  urchins  of  the 
village,  with  Bob  M'Cann,  "a  three-quarter 
clift "  ♦  of  a  fellow — half  knave,  half  fool,  waa 
to  be  found,  a  Uttle  below  the  village,  upon 
an  elevation  of  the  road,  that  commanded  a 
level  stretch  of  half  a  mile  or  so,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  procession.  No  sooner 
had  this  arrived  at  the  point  of  observation, 
than  the  little  squadron  would  faU  rearward 


*  This  is  equal  to  the  proverb — **  he  wants  a 
square,'*  that  is,  though  lUiavish  not  thoroughly 
rational ;  in  other  words,  a  combination  of  knave 
and  fool.  Bob,  in  consequence  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, was  always  a  great  favorite  in  the  village. 
Upon  some  odd  occasions  he  was  a  ready  and  will- 
ing drudge  at  everything,  and  as  strong  as  a  ditch. 
Give  him  only  a  good  fog-meal — which  was  merely 
a  trifle,  just  what  would  serve  three  men  or  so — 
give  him,  we  say,  a  fog-meal  of  this  kind,  about 
five  times  a  day,  with  a  liberal  promise  of  more, 
and  never  was  there  a  Scotch  Brownie  who  could 
get  through  so  much  work.  He  knew  no  fatigue ; 
frost  and  cold  had  no  power  over  him ;  wind,  sleety 
and  hail  he  laughed  at ;  rain  I  it  stretched  his  skin, 
he  said,  after  a  meal — ^a'hd  that,  he  added,  was  a 
comfort.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  imperBonation  of  laziness, 
craft,  and  gluttony.  The  truth  is,  that  unless  in 
the  hope  of  being  gorged  he  would  do  nothing ;  and 
the  only  way  to  get  anything  out  of  him  was,  nc\er 
to  let  the  gorge  precede  the  labor,  but  always,  on 
the  contrary,  to  follow  it.  Bob's  accomplishments 
were  not  only  varied,  but  of  a  veiy  elevated  order, 
and  the  means  of  holding  him  in  high  odor  among 
u&  Great  and  wonderful.  Heaven  knows,  did  we 
look  upon  his  endowments  to  be.  No  man,  wise  or 
otherwise,  could  **hunt  the  brock,'*  alias  the  bad- 
ger, within  a  hundred  miles  of  Bob ;  for  when  he 
covered  his  mouth  with  his  two  hands,  and  gave 
forth  the  very  sounds  which  the  badger  is  said  to 
utter,  did  we  not  look  upon  him — Bob — with  as 
much  wonder  and  reverence  as  we  would  have  done 
upon  the  badger  himself  ?  Phup-um-phup — phup- 
um-phup  —  phup-um  —  phup-um — phup-um-phup. 
Who  but  a  first-rate  genius  could  accomplish  this 
feat  in  such  a  style  ?  Bob  could  crow  like  a  cock, 
bark  like  a  dog,  mew  like  a  cat,  neigh  like  a  horse, 
bray  like  an  ass,  or  gobble  like  a  turkey-cock.  Un- 
questionably, I  have  never  heard  him  equalled  as 
an  imitator  of  birds  and  beasta  Bob's  crack  feat, 
however,  was  performing  the  Serew-pin  Dance^  of 
which  we  have  only  this  to  say,  that  by  whatsoever 
means  he  became  acquainted  with  it,  it  is  precisely 
the  same  dance  which  is  said  to  have  been  exhibited 
by  some  strolling  Moor  before  the  late  Queen  Caro- 
line. It  is,  indeed,  very  strange,  but  no  less  true, 
that  many  of  the  oriental  cnstomsareyet  prevalent 
in  the  remote  and  isolated  parts  of  Ireland.  Had 
the  late  Mr.  O'Brien,  author  of  the  Essay  on  Irish 
Hound  Towers,  seen  Bob  perform  the  dance  I  speak 
of,  he  would  have  hailed  him  as  a  regular  worship- 
per of  Budh,  and  adduoed  his  performance  as  a  liv- 
ing confirmation  of  his  theory.  Poor  Bob  I  he  is 
gone  the  way  of  all  fools,  and  all  flesh. 
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of  the  principal  group,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting from  Nancy  a  full  and  particular  ac- 
count of  the  capture. 

"  Indeed,  childher,  it's  no  wonder  for  yez 
to  enquire  I  Where  did  I  get  him,  Dick  ?— • 
musha,  and  where  would  I  get  him  but  in 
the  ould  place,  a-hagur  ;  with  the  ould  set : 
don't  yez  know  that  a  dacent  place  or  dacent 
company  wouldn't  sarve  Ned  ?^nobody  but 
Shane  Martin,  and  Jimmy  Tague,  and  the 
other  blackguarda"  * 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  him,  Nancy?  " 

"  Ocih  !  thin,  Dick,  avoumeen,  it's  myself 
that's  jist  tired  thinking  of  that ;  at  any  rate, 
consumin'  to  the  loose  foot  hell  get  this 
blessed  month  to  come,  Dick,  agra ! " 

"Throth,  Nancy,"  another  mischievous 
monkey  would  exclaim,  "  if  you  hadn't  great 
patience  entirely,  you  couldn't  put  up  wifli 
such  threatmen^  at  all  at  all." 

"  Why  thin,  God  knows  it's  true  for  you, 
Barney.  D'ye  hear  that,  'graceless?*  the 
very  childhre  making  a  laughing-stock  and  a 
may-game  of  you  ! — ^but  wait  tHl  we  get  un- 
der the  roof,  any  how." 

"  Ned,"  a  third  would  say,  "  isn't  it  a  btun- 
ing  shame  for  you  to  break  the  poor  crathur's 
heart  this  a-way  ?  Throth,  but  you  ought  to 
hould  down  your  head,  sure  enough — ^a 
dacent  woman  I  that  only  for  her  you  wouldn't 
have  a  house  over  you,  so  you  wouldn't." 

'^  And  throth,  and  the  same  house  is  going, 
Tim,"  Nancy  would  exclaim,  "  and  when  it 
goes,  let  him  see  thin  wholl  do  for  him ;  let 
him  thry  if  his  blackguards  vnU  stand  to 
him,  when  he  won't  have  poor  foolish  Nancy 
at  his  back."  / 

Diuing  these  conversations,  Ned  would 
walk  on  between  his  two  guards  with  a 
dogged-looking  and  condemned  face ;  Nancy 
behind  him,  with  his  own  cudgel,  ready  to 
administer  an  occasional  bang  whenever  he 
attempted  to  slacken  his  pace,  or  throw  over 

*  The  reader,  here,  is  not  to  rely  implicitly  upon 
the  accuracy  of  Nancy's  description  of  the  persons 
alluded  to.  It  is  true  the  men  were  certainly  com- 
panions and  intimate  acquaintances  of  Ned's,  but 
not  entitled  to  the  epithet  wh^ch  Nancy  in  her 
wrath  bestowed  upon  them.  Shane  was  a  rollicking 
fighting,  drinking  butcher,  who  cared  not  a  fig 
whether  he  treated  you  to  a  drink  or  a  drubbing. 
Indeed,  it  was  at  all  times  extremely  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  was  likely  to  give  you  the  drink  first  or 
the  drubbing  afterwards,  or  i>ic6  versa.  Sometimes 
Ke  made  the  drubbing  the  groundwork  for  the 
drink,  and  quite  as  frequently  tiie  drink  the  ground- 
work for  the  drubbing.  Either  one  or  other  you 
were  sure  to  receive  at  his  hands  ;  but  his  general 
practice  was  to  give  both.  Shane,  in  fact,  was  a 
good-humored  fellow,  well  liked,  and  nobody*s  en- 
emy but  his  own.  Jemmy  Tague  was  a  quiet  man, 
who  could  fight  his  comer,  however,  if  necessary. 
Shane  wan  called  Eittogue  Shane,  from  being  left- 
handed.  Both  were  butchers,  and  both,  we  believe, 
are  alive  and  kicking  at  thi«  day. 
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his  shoulder  a  growl  of  dissent  or  justifica- 
tion. 

On  getting  near  home,  the  neighbors 
would  occasionally  pop  out  their  heads,  with 
a  smile  of  good-humored  satire  on  their 
faces,  which  Nancy  was  very  capable  of 
translating : 

"Ay,"  she  would  say,  addressing  them, 
"Pve  caught  him — here  he  is  to  the  fore. 
Indeed  you  may  well  laugh,  Kitty  Eafferty ; 
not  a  one  of  myself  blames  you  for  it — Ah^ 
ye  mane  crathur,"  aside  to  Ned,  "  if  you  had 
the  blood  of  a  hen  in  you,  you  woulii't  have 
the  neighbors  braking  their  hearts  laughing 
at  you  in  sich  a  way ;  and  above  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  them  Bafferty's,  that  got 
the  decree  against  us  at  the  last  sessions, 
although  I  offered  to  pay  within  fifteen  shil- 
lings of  the  differ— the  grubs  1 " 

Having  seen  her  hopeful  charge  safely  de- 
posited on  the  hob,  Nancy  would  throw  her 
cloak  into  this  comer,  and  her  bonnet  into 
that,  with  the  air  of  a  woman  absorbed  by 
the  consideration  of  some  vexatious  trial; 
she  would  then  sit  down,  and,  lighting  her 
doodeen*^  exclaim — 

"  Wurrah,  wurrah  !  but  it's  me  that's  the 
heart-scalded  crathur  with  that  man's  four 
quarters  !  The  Lord  may  help  me  and  grant 
me  patience  vdth  him,  any  way ! — ^to  have  my 
little  honest,  hard-earned  penny  spint  among 
a  pack  of  vagabonds,  that  don't  care  if  him 
and  me  wor  both  down  the  river,  so  they 
could  get  their  skinful  of  drink  out  of  him  ! 
No  mattfaer,  agra,  things  can't  long  be  this 
a-way ;  but  what  does  Ned  care  ? — give  him 
drink  and  fighting,  and  his  blackguards 
about  him,  and  that's  his  glory.  There  now's 
the  landlord  coming  down  upon  us  for  the 
rint ;  and  unless  he  takes  the  cows  out  of  the 
byre,  or  the  bed  from  anundher  us>  what  in 
the  wide  earth  is  there  for  him  ?  " 

The  current  of  this  lecture  was  never  in- 
terrupted by  a  single  observation  from  Ned, 
who  usually  employed  himself  in  silently 
playing  with  "  Bunty  ; "  a  littie  black  cur,, 
without  a  tail,  and  a  great  favorite  with 
Nancy ;  or,  if  he  noticed  anything  out  of  its . 
place  in  the  house,  he  would  arrange  it  with 
great  apparent  care,  tn  the  meantime, 
Nancy's  wrath  generally  evaporated  with  the 
smoke  of  the  pipe — a  circumstance  which 
Ned  weU  knew  ;  for  after  she  had  sudsed  it 
until  it  emitted  a  shrill,  bubbling  sound, 
like  that  from  a  reed,  her  brows,  which  wore 
at  other  times  an  habitual  frown^  would 
gradually  relax  into  a  more  benevolent  ex- 
pression— the  parenthetical  curves  on  each 
side  of  her  mouth,  formed  by  the  irascible 
pursing  of  her  lips,    would    become    less. 

*  A  short  pipe.  • 
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marked — \hB  dog  or  cat,  or  whatever  else 
came  in  her  way,  instead  of  being  kicked 
aside,  or  pursued  in  an  underfit  of  di- 
gr^sional  peevishness,  would  be  put  out  of 
her  path  with  gentler  force — so  that  it  was, 
in  such  circimistances,  a  matter  of  Uttle  diffi- 
culty to  perceive  that  conciliation  would  soon 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  Ned's  conduct  on 
these  critical  occasions  was  very  prudent 
and  commendable  :  he  still  gave  Nancy  her 
own  way ;  never  "jawed  back  to  her ; "  but 
took  shelter,  as  it  were,  imder  his  own 
patience,  until  the  storm  had  passed,  and  the 
Bun  of  her  good  humor  began  to  shine  out 
again*  Nancy  herself  bow  softened  by  the 
fames  of  her  own  pigtail,  usually  made  the 
first  overtures  to  a  compromise,  but,  without 
departing  from  the  practice  and  principles 
of  higher  negotiators,  always  in  an  indirect 
manner:  as,  *' Biddy,  avoumeen^"  speaking 
to  her  niece,  "  maybe  that  crathur,"  pointing 
to  Ned,  "  ate  nothing  to-day  ;  you  had  bet- 
ter,  agra !  get  him  the  could  bacon  that's  in 
the  cupboard,  and  warm  for  him,  upon  the 
greeshaugh,*  them  yallau}-4egsf  that's  in  the 
colindher ;  though  Grod  he  knows  it's  ill  my 
common  | — ^but  no  matther,  ahagur !  There's 
enough  said,  Pm  thinking — give  them  to 
him." 

On  Ned  seating  himself  to  his  bacon  and 
potatoes,  Nancy  would  hght  another  pipe, 
and  plant  herself  on  the  opposite  hob,  put- 
tiqg  some  interrogatory  to  him,  in  the  way 
of  business — always  concerning  a  third  per- 
son, and  still  in  a  tone  of  dxy  ironical  indif- 
ference :  as — 

"Did  you  see  Jinmiy  Connolly  on  your 
travels?" 
No." 

Humph  !    Can  you  tell  «&  if  Andy  Mor- 
row sould  his  coult?  " 

"He  did." 

"May  be  you  have  gumption  enough  to 
know  what  he  got  for  him  ?  " 

"  Fifteen  guineas." 

"  In  troth,  and  it's  more  nor  a  jxxjr  body 
would  get ;  but,  anyway,  Andy  Morrow  de- 
sarves  to  get  a  good  price  ;  he's  a  man  that 
takes  care  of  his  own  business,  and  minds 
nothing  else.  I  wish  that  filly  of  ours  was 
dockt ;  you  ought  to  spake  to  Jim  M'Quade 
about  her :  it's  time  to  make  her  up — you 
know,  well  want  to  sell  her  for  the  rini" 

This  was  an  assertion,  by  the  way,  which 
Ned  knew  to  have  everything  but  truth  in  it. 

"Never  heed  the  filly,"  Ned  would  reply, 
"ITl  feet  Charley  Lawdher  §  to  dock  her— 
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•  Hot  embers. 
A  kind  of  potato. 

It's  ill  becoming— or  it  iU  beoomes  me,  to  OYer- 
look  bis  condaot 
<§  A  blaoksmilii,  and  an  honest  man. 
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but  it's  not  her  Fm  thinking  of:  did  you 
hear  the  news  about  the  tobacky  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  hope  we  won't  be  long  so." 

"  Well,  any  how,  we  wor  in  luck  to  buy 
in  them  three  last  rowls." 

"  Eh  ?— in  luck  ?  death-aHve,  how,  Ned  ?  " 

"  Sure  there  was  three  ships  of  it  lost  last 
week,  on  their  way  from  the  kingdom  of 
Swuzerland,  in  the  Aist  Indians,  where  it 
grows:  we  can  rise  it  thruppence  a-pound 
now." 

"  No,  Ned !  you're  not  in  aimest?  " 

"  Faith,  Nancy,  you  may  say  I  am ;  and  as 
soon  as  Tom  Loan  comes  home  from-  Dub- 
lin, hell  tell  us  all  about  it ;  and  for  that 
matther,  maybe  it  may  rise  sixpence  a-pound ; 
any  how  well  gain  a  lob  by  it,  I'm  thinking." 

*^  May  I  never  stir,  but  that's  luck !  Well, 
Ned,  you  may  thank  me  for  that,  any  way, 
or  sorra  rowl  we'd  have  in  the  four  comers  of 
the  house  ;  and  you  wanted  to  perauade  me 
against  buying  them ;  but  I  knew  betther — 
for  the  tobacky's  always  sure  to  get  a  bit  of 
a  hitch  at  this  time  o'  the  year." 

"Bedad,  you  can  do  it,  Nancy:  HI  say 
that  for  you — th%t  ii^  and  give  you  your  own 
way." 

"Eh!— can't  I,   Ned?    And,    what   was 
betther,  I  bate  down  Pether  M'Entee  three-    ■ 
ha'pence  a-pound  afther  I  bought  them." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — by  my  sannies,  Nancy,  as 
to  market-making,  they  may  aU  throw  their 
caps  at  you,  you  thief  o'  the  world ;  you  can 
do  them  nately  I  " 

"Ha!  ha!  hal  Stop,  Ned;  don't  drink 
that  water — ^it's  not  from  the  garden-welL 
111  jist  mix  a  sup  of  this  last  stuff  we  got 
from  the  mountains,  till  you  taste  it :  I  thmk 
it's  not  worse  nor  the  last — for  Hugh  Tray- 
nor's*  an  ould  hand  at  making  it." 

This  was  all  Ned  wanted :  his  point  was 
now  carried  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  rising 
of  the  tobacco,  the  less  that  is  said  about 
it  the  better  for  his  veracity. 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  a  slight 
sketch  of  Ned  and  Nancy,  and  of  the  beauti- 
ful vaUey  in  which  this  worthy  speculator 
had  his'  residence,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  village  circle,  which, 
during  the  long  winter  nights,  might  be 
found  in  front  of  Ned's  kitchen-fire  of  blaz- 
ing turt  whose  light  was  given  back  in 
ruddy  reflection  from  the  bright  pewter 
plates,  that  were  ranged  upon  the  white  and 
well-scoured  dresser  in  just  and  gp^uai 
order,  from  the  small  egg-plate  to  the  large 
and  capacious  dish,  whereon,  at  Christmas 
and  Easter,  the  substantial  round  of  corned 

_  - I  I      IM  _  ■ T  "* 

♦  Ha^b,  who,  by  the  way,  is  still  living,  and,  I 
am  glad  to  bear,  in  improved  oircumstanoes,  was 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  making  a  drop  of  the  right 
sort. 
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beef  used  to  rear  itself  so  prpudly  over  the 
morQ  ignoble  joints  at  the  lower  end  of.  the 
table. 

Seated  in  this  dear-obscure  of  domestic 
light— which,  after  all,  gives  the  heart  a  finer 
and  more  touching  notion  of  enjoyment  than 
the  glitter  of  the  theatre 'or  the  blaze  of  the 
saloon — might  be  found  firsts  Andy  Mor- 
row,* the  juryman  of  the  quarter-sessions, 
sage  and  important  in  the  consciousness  of 
legal  knowledge,  and  somewhat  dictatorial 
withal  in  its  application  to  such  knotty  points 
as  arose  out  of  the  subjects  of  their  nocturnal 
debates.  Secondly,  Bob  Gott»  who  filled  the 
foreign  and  militaiy  departments,  and  re- 
lated the  wonderful  history  of  the  ghost 
which  appeared  to  him  on  the  night  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker's-hilL  To  him  suc^ 
eeeded  Tom  M'Boarkin,  the  little  asthmatic 
anecdotarian  of  half  the  country,  remarkable 
for  chuckling  at  his.  own  storiea  Then 
came  old  IVTEinny,  poacher  and  horse-jockey ; 
little,  squeaking,  thin-faced  Alick  M'Ainley, 
a  facetious  farmer  of  substance ;  and  Shane 
Fadh,  who  handed  down  traditions  and 
fairy  tale&  Enthroned  on  one  hob  sat  Pat 
Frayne,  the  schoolmaster  with  the  short  arm, 
who  read  and  explained  the  newspaper  for 
*'  old  Square  Ck>lwell,"  and  was  looked  upon 
as  premier  to  the  aforesaid  cabinet;  Ned 
himself  filled  the  opposite  seat  of  honor. 

One  night,  a  little  before  the  Christmas 
holidays  in  the  year  18 — ,  the  personages 
just  described  were  seated  around  Ned's  fire, 
some  with  their  chirping  pints  of  ale  or  por- 
ter, and  others  with  their  quantum  of  Hugh 
Traynor,  or  mountain-dew,  and  all  with  good 
humor,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  happiness, 
risible  in  their  faces.  The  night  was  dark, 
dose,  and  misty ;  so  dark,  indeed,  that,  as 
Nancy  said,  "  you  could  hardly  see  your  fin- 
ger before  you.  Ned  himself  was  full  of  fun, 
with  a  pint  of  porter  beside  him,  and  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  just  in  his  ^ory  for  the  night. 
Opposite  to  him  was  Pat  Frayne,  with  an  old 
newspaper  on  his  knee,  which  he  had  just 
perused  for  the  edification  of  his  audience ; 
beside  him  was  Nancy,  busily  employed  in 
knitting  a  pair  of  sheep's-grey  stockings  for 
Ned  ;  the  remaining  personages  formed  a 
semicii'cular  ring  about  the  hearth.  Behind, 
on  the  kitchen-table  sat  Paddy  Smith,  the 
servant-man,  with  three  or  four  of  the  gor- 
soans  of  the  rillage  about  him,  engaged  in  a 
little  under-plot  of  their  own.  On  the  other 
side,  a  little  removed  from  the  light,  sat 
Ned's  two  nieces,  Biddy  and  Bessy  Connolly, 
the  former  with  Atty  Johnson's  mouth  with- 

■    ■■■■»  m       —■        '^m  a.^—    -■—       ■■  ■».        -^  ■  ■»■■■         ■  ■■»,,..  ^m 

^  The  nameB  here  are  not  fiotitions.  Andy  Mor- 
row, a  ino^t  respectable  and  intelligent  fanner,  is 
not  long  dead,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  rest  sorvive. 


in  whisper^reaeh  of  her  ear,  and  the  latter 
seated  close  to  her  professed  admirer,  Billy 
Fulton,  her  uncle's  shopman.*  This  group 
was  completely  abstracted  from  the  enter- 
tainment which  was  going  forward  in  the 
circle  round  the  fire. 

"  I  wondher,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  '*  what 
makes  Joe  M'Crea  throw  down  that  fine 
ould  castle  of  his,  in  Aughentaiu  ?  " 

•*  Fm  tould,"  said  M'Roarkin,  "that  he  ex- 
pects money ;  for  they  say  there's  a  lot  of  it 
Duried  somewhere  about  the  same  building." 

"  Jist  as  much  as  there's  in  my  wig,"  re- 
plied Shane  Fadh,  "  and  there's  ne'er  a  poc- 
ket to  it  yet  Why,  bless  your  sowl,  how 
could  there  be  money  in  it,  whin  the  last 
man  of  the  Grameses  that  owned  it — ^I  mane 
of  the  ould  stock,  afore  it  went  into  Lord 
Mountjoy's  hands---sould  it  out,  ran  through 
the  money,  and  died  begging  afther  ?  IHd 
none  of  you  ever  hear  of — 


•Oald  John  Orame* 


That  twUljfd  the  oastle  of  Aughentain?  *** 

"That  was  lone  afore  my  time,"  said  the 
poacher;  "but  I  know  that  the  rabbit-bur- 
row between  that  and  Jack  Appleden's  gar- 
den will  soon  be  run  out" 

"  Your  time ! "  responed  Shane  Fadh,  with 
contempt ;  "  ay,  and  your  father's  afore  you : 
my  father  doesn't  remimber  more  nor  seeing 
his  funeral,  and  a  merry  one  it  was ;  for  my 
grand&ther,  and  some  of  them  that  hacl  a 
respect  for  the  family  and  his  forbai*ers,  if 
they  hadn't  it  for  himself,  made  up  as  much 
money  among  them  as  berried  him  dacently 
any  how, — ay,  and  gave  him  a  rousin'  wake 
into  the  bargain,  with  lashins  of  whiskey, 
stout  beer,  and  ale ;  for  in  them  times — Ood 
be  with  them— every  farmer  brewed  his  own 
ale  and  beer  ;t — more  betoken,  that  one  pint 
of  it  was  wortn  a  keg  of  this  wash  of  yours, 
Ned" 

"  Wasn't  it  he  that  used  to  appear  f  "  in- 
quired M'Boarkin. 

"  Sure  enough  he  did,  Tom." 
'  "Lord  save  us,"  said  Nancy,  "  what  could 
trouble  him,  I  dunna?" 

"Why,"  continued  Shane  Fadh,  "some 
said  one  thing,  and  some  another ;  but  the  up- 
shot of  it  was  this :  when  the  last  of  the 
Granieses  sould  the  estate,  castle,  and  all,  it 
seems  he  didn't  resave  all  the  purchase 
money ;  so,  afther  he  had  spint  what  he  got, 
he  applied  to  the  purchaser  for  the  remainder 
—him  that  the  Mounijoy  family  bought  it 

«  • 

*  Bach  pair  have  been  since  married,  and  live  not 
more  happily  than  I  wish  them.  Fulton  still  lives 
in  Ned*e  hoase  at  the  Cross-roads. 

f  Fact ;  about  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  the 
farmers  of  Ireland  brewed  their  own  malt  drijik. 
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from ;  bnt  it  aeems  he  didn't  draw  up  writ- 
ings, or  sell  it  aoooiding  to  law,  so  that  the 
thief  o'  the  world  baffled  him  from  day  to 
day,  and  wouldn't  give  him  a  penny — ^bekase 
he  knew,  the  blaggard,  that  Oie  Square  was 
then  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  hadn't 
money  enough  to  thiy  it  at  law  with  him ; 
but  the  Square  was  always  a  simple  asy-going 
man.  One  day  he  went  to  thistellow,  riding 
on  an  ould  ganan,  with  a  shoe  loose — the 
only  baste  he  had  in  the  world — ^and  axed 
him,  for  God's  sake,  to  give  him  of  what  he 
owed  him,  if  it  was  ever  so  little ; '  for,'  says 
he,  'I  have  not  as  much  money  betune  me 
and  death  as  will  get  a  set  of  shoes  for  my 
horse/" 

"'Well,'  says  the  nager,  *if  you're  not 
able  to  keep  your  horse  shod,  I  would  jist 
recommend  you  to  sell  him,  and  thin  his 
shoes  won't  cost  you  any  thing,'  says  he. 

"  The  ould  Square  went  away  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  for  he  loved  the  poor  brute,  be- 
kase  they  wor  the  two  last  branches  of  the 
ould  stock." 

"Why,"  inquired  IfEanley,  in  his  small 
squeaking  voice,  "  was  the  horse  related  to 
the  family?" 

' '  I  didn't  say  he  was  related  to  the  bm 

Get  out,  you  shingaun  !  "  *  returned  the  old 
man,  perceiving  by  the  laugh  that  now  went 
round,  the  sly  tendency  of  the  question — 
"  no,  nor  to  your  family  either,  for  he  had 
nothing  of  the  ass  in  him — eh  ?  will  you  put 
that  in  your  pockety  my  little  skinadhret — 
ha!  ha!  ha!'^ 

The  laugh  was  now  turned  against  M'Kin- 
ley. 

Shane  Fadh  proceeded :  "  The  ould  Square, 
as  I  was  tellin'  yez,  cried  to  find  himself  an' 
the  poor  baste  so  dissolute ;  but  when  he 
had  gone  a  bit  from  the  fellow,  he  comes 
back  to  the  vagabone — 'Now,'  says  he, 
*'mind  my  words — ^if  you  happen  to  Hve 
afther  me,  you  need  never  expect  a  night's 
pace ;  for  I  here  make  a  serous  an'  solemn 
vow,  that  as  long  as  my  property's  in  your 
possession,  or  in  any  of  your  seed,  breed,  or 
gineration's,  Fll  never  give  oter  hauntin'  you 
an'  them,  till  you'll  me  to  the  back-bone 
your  dishonesty  an'  chatheiy  to  me  an'  this 
poor  baste,  that  hasn't  a  shoe  to  his  foot' 

"  '  Well,'  says  the  nager,  '  Dl  take  chance 
of  that>  any  way.* " 

"I'm  tould,  Shane,"  observed  the  poacher, 
"  that  the  Square  was  a  fine  man  in  his  time, 
that  wouldn't  put  up  with  sich  treatment 
from  anybody." 

"  Ay,  but  he  was  ould  now,"  Shane  replied, 
"  and  too  wakely  to  fight — A  fine  man.  Bill ! 

*  Faiiy-like,  or  connected  with  the  fairies. 
'  f  A  thin,  fieshleas,  stonted  peison. 


— ^he  was  the  finest  man,  'cepting  ould  Square 
Storey,  that  ever  vras  in  this  counthzy.  I 
hard  my  granfather  often  say  that  he  vnissix 
feet  four,  and  made  in  proportion — a  hand- 
some, black-a-vis'd  *  man,  with  great  dark 
whiskera  Well  I  he  spent  money  like 
aklates,  and  so  he  died  miserable — ^but  had 
amerrybirTel,asIsaid." 

"  But,"  inquired  Nancy,  "  did  he  ever  ap- 
pear to  the  rogue  that  chated  him  ?  " 

"  Every  night  in  the  year,  Nancy,  exoep- 
tin'  Sundays ;  and  what  was  more,  the  horse 
along  with  him — for  he  used  to  come  ridin' 
at  midnight  upon  the  same  garran  ;  and  it 
was  no  matther  what  place  or  company  the 
other  'ud  be  in,  the  ould  Square  would  come 
reglarly,  and  crave  him  for  what  he  owed 
him." 

"So  it  appears  that  horses  have  sowls," 
observed  M'Boarkin,  philosophically,  giving, 
at  the  same  time,  a-  cymcal  chuckle  at  the 
sarcasm  contained  in  his  own  conceit 

"  Whether  they  have  sowls  or  bodies,"  re- 
plied the  narrator,  "  what  Pm  tellin'  you  is 
truth ;  every  night  in  the  year  the  ould  chap 
would  come  for  what  was  indue  him  ;  and  as 
the  two  went  along,  the  noise  of  the  loose 
shoe  upon  the  horse  would  be  hard  rattlin', 
and  seen  knockin'  the  fire  out  of  the  stones, 
by  the  neighbors  and  the  thief  that  chated 
him,  even  before  the  Square  would  appear, 
at  aU  at  alL" 

"Oh,  wurrah!"  exclaimed  Nancy,  shud- 
dering with  terror.  "  I  wouldn't  take  any- 
thing and  be  out  now  on  the  Drumfurrar 
road,t  and  nobody  with  me  but  mysel£" 

"I think  if  you  wor,"  said  MTKinley,  "  the 
light  weights  and  short  measures  would  be 
comin'  acrass  your  conscience." 

"  No,  in  troth,  Alick,  wouldn't  they  ;  but 
may  be  if  you  wor,  the  promise  you  broke  to 
Sally  Mitchell  might  trouble  you  a  bit :  at 
any  rate,  Tve  a  prayer,  and  if  I  only  repated 
it  uxinsty  I  mightn't  be  afeard  of  all  the  divils 
in  helL" 

"Throth,  but  it's  worth  havin',  Nancy: 
where  did  you  get  it  ?  "  asked  M'Kinley. 

"  Hould  your  wicked  tongue,  you  thief  of 
a'  heretic,"  said  Nancy,  laughing,  "  when  will 
you  lam  anything  that's  good  ?  I  got  it  from 
one  that  wouldn't  have  it  if  it  wasn't  good — 
Darby  llkTMurt,  the  pilgrim,  since  you  must 
know." 

"  Whisht ! "  said  Frayne :  "  upon  my  word, 
I  blieve  the  old  Square's  comin'  to  pay  us  a 
visit ;  does  any  of  yez  hear  a  horse  trottin' 
with  a  shoe  loose?  "    * 


*  Biack-visaged. 

f  A  lonely  mountain-road,  said  to  have  heen 
haunted.  It  is  on  this  road  that  the  coffin  scene 
mentioned  in  the  Party  Fight  and  Funeral  is  laid. 
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I  sartinly  hear  it^"  observed  Andj  Mor- 
row. 

"  And  I,"  said  Ned  himself. 

There  was  now  a  general  pause,  and  in  the 
silence  a  horse,  proceeding  from  the  moors 
in  the  direction  of  the  house,  was  distinctly 
heard ;  and  nothing  could  be  less  problema- 
tical than  that  ond  of  his  shoes  was  loose. 

"Boys,  take  care  of  yourselves,"  said 
Shane  Fadh,  "  if  the  Square  comes,  he  won't 
be  a  pleasant  customer — he  was  a  terrible 
fellow  in  his  day  :  111  hould  goold  to  silver 
that  hell  have  me  smell  of  brimstone  about 
him." 

"  Nancy,  where*8  your  prayer  now  ?  "  said 
MTKinley,  with  a  grin:  "I  think  you  had 
betther  out  with  it,  and  thry  if  it  keeps  this 
old  biimstone  Square  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  house." 

"  Behave  yourself,  Alick  ;  it's  a  shame  for 
you  to  be  sich  a  hardened  crathur :  upon 
my  sannies,  I  blieve  your  afeard  of  neitiier 
God  nor  the  divil — ^the  Lord  purtect  and 
guard  us  from  the  dirty  baste  I " 

"You  mane  particldarly  them  that  uses 
short  meaaui-esiind  Hght  weights,' rejoined 
M'Kinley. 

There  was  another  pause,  for  the  horse- 
man was  within  a  few  perches  of  the  cross- 
roads. At  this  moment  an  unusual  gust  of 
wind,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  burst 
against  the  house  with  a  violence  that  made 
its  ribs  creak ;  and  the  stranger's  horse,  the 
shoe  still  clanking,  was  distinctly  heard  to 
turn  in  from  the  road  to  Ned's  door,  where 
it  stopped,  and  the  next  moment  a  loud 
knocking  intimated  the  horseman's  intention 
to  enter.  The  company  now  looked  at  each 
other,  as  if  uncertion  what  to  do.  Nancy 
herself  grew  pale,  and,  in  the  agitation  of  the 
moment,  fdrgot  to  think  of  her  protecting 
prayer.  Biddy  and  Bessy  Connolly  started 
from  the  ^Ue  on  which  they  had  been  sit- 
ting with  their  sweethearts,  and  spVung  be- 
side their  uncle,  on  the  hob.  The  stranger 
was  stiU  knocking  with  great  violence,  yet 
there  was  no  disposition  among  the  com- 
pany to  admit  him,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  night — blowing,  as  it  really 
did,  a  perfect  hunicane.  At  length  a  sheet 
of  lightning  flashed  through  the  house,  fol- 
lowed by  an  amazing  loud  clap  of  thunder ; 
while,  with  a  sudden  push  from  vnthout,  the 
door  gave  way,  and  in  stalked  a  personage 
whose  stature  was  at  least  six  feet  four,  with 
dark  eyes  and  complexion,  and  coal-black 
whiskers  of  an  enormous  size,  the  very  image 
of  the  Squire  they  had  been  describing. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long  black  surtout, 
which  made  him  appear  even  taller  than  he 
actually  was,  had  a  pair  of  heavy  boots  upon 
him,  and  carried  a  tremendous  whip,  hurge 


enough  to  fell  an  ox.  He  was  in  a  rage  on 
entering ;  and  the  heavy,  dark,  close-knit 
brows,  from  beneath  which  a  pair  of  eyes, 
equally  black,  shot  actual  Are,  whilst  the 
Turk-like  whiskers,  which  curled  themselves 
up,  as  ft  were,  in  sympathy  with  his  fury, 
joined  to  his  towering  height,  gave  him 
altogether,  when  we  consider  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  found  the  company,  an 
appalling  and  almost  supernatural  appear- 
ance. 

"  Confoiind  you,  for  a  knpt  of  lazy  scoun- 
drels," exclaimed  the  stranger,  "why  do 
you  sit  here  so  calmly,  while  any  being  craves 
admittance  on  such  a  night  as  this  ?  Here, 
you  lubber  in  the  comer,  with  a  pipe  in  your 
mouth,  come  and  put  up  this  horse  of  mine 
until  the  night  settles." 

"May  the  blessed  mother  purtect  us!" 
exclaimed  Nancy,  in  a  whisper,  to  Andy  Mor- 
row, "  if  I  bheve  he's  a  right  thing ! — would 
it  be  the  ould  Square?  Did  you  ever  set 
your  eyes  upon  sich  a  " — 

"  Will  you  bestir  yourself,  you  boor,  and 
not  keep  my  horse  and  saddle  out  under  such 
a  torrent?"  he  cried,  "otherwise  I  must 
only  bring  him  into  the  house,  and  then  you 
may  say  for  once  that  you've  had  the  devil 
under  your  rool" 

**'Paddy  Smith,  you  lazy  spalpeen,"  said 
Nancy,  winking  at  Ned  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  horse,  "  why  don't  you  fly  and  put 
up  the  gintleman's  horse  ?  And  you,  Atty, 
avbumeen,  jist  go  out  with  him,  and  hould 
the  candle  while  he's  doin'  it :  be  quick  now, 
andni  give  you  glasses  arpiece  when  you 
come  in." 

"Let  them  put  him  up  quickly;  but  I 
say,  you  CaHban^"  added  the  stranger,  ad- 
dressing Smith,  "  don't  be  rash  about  him 
except  you  can  bear  Are  and  brimstone ;  get 
him,  at  all  events,  a  good  feed  of  oats.  Poor 
Satan!"  he  continued,  patting  the  horse's 
head,  which  was  now  withm  the  door, 
"you've  had  a  hard  night  of  it,  my  poor 
Satan,  as  well  as  mysefi.  That's  my  dark 
spirit^my  brave  chuck,  that  fears  neither 
man  nor  devil" 

This  language  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  allay  the  suspicions  of  those  who  were 
present,  particularly  of  Nancy  and  hen  two 
niecea  Ned  sat  in  astonishment^  vri\h  the 
pipe  in  his  hand,  which  he  had,  in  the  sur- 
prise of  the  moment,  taken  from  lus  mouth, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stranger,  and  his 
mouth  open.  The  latter  noticed  him,  and 
stretching  over  the  heads  of  the  circle,  tap- 
ped him  on  the  shoulder  with  his  whip  : — 

"  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you,  sir," 
he  said. 

"To  me,  your  honor!"  exclaimed  Ned, 
vrithout  stimng,  however. 
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"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "but  you  seem 
to  be  fastened  to  your  seat :  come  this  way." 

"  By  all  maimer  of  manes,  sir,"  said  Ned, 
starting  up,  and  going  ov^  to  the  dresser! 
against  winch  the  stranger  stood.      , 

When  the  latter  had  got  him  there,  he 
very  coolly  walked  up,  and  secured  Ned's 
comfortable  seat  on  the  hob,  at  the  same 
time  observmg— 

'*  You  hadn't  the  manners  to  ask  me  to 
sit  down ;  but  I  always  make  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  take  care  of  myself,  landlord." 

There  was  not  a  man  about  the  fire  who 
did  not  stand  up,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden 
recollection,  and  offer  him  a  seat 

"No,"  said  he,  "thank  you,  my  good 
fellows,  I  am  very  well  as  it  is :  I  suppose, 
mistress,  you  are  the  landlady,"  addressing 
Nancy ;  "  if  you  be.  111  thank  you  to  bring 
me  a  giU  of  your  best  whiskey, — your  besty 
mind.  Let  it  be  as  strong  as  an  evil  spirit 
let  loose,  and  as  hot  as  fire  ;  for  it  can't  be  a 
jot  too  ardent  such  a  night  as  this,  for  a 
being  that  rides  the  devil" 

Nancy  started  up  instinctively,  exclaiming, 
"  Indeed,  plase  your  honor's  reverence,  I  am 
the  landlady,  as  you  say,  sir,  sure  enough ; 
but,  the  Lawk  save  ana  guard  us !  won't  a 
gallon  of  raw  whiskey  be  too  much  for  one 
man  to  drink  ?  " 

"  A  gallon !  I  only  said  a  gill,  my  good 
hostess  ;  bring  me  a  gill — ^but  I  forget — I 
believe  you  have  no  such  measure  in  this 
country  ;  bring  me  a  pint,  then." 

Nancy  now  went  into  the  bar,  whither  she 
gave  Ned  a  wink  to  follow  her ;  and  truly 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
the  presence  of  the  visitor.  When  there, 
she  ejaculated — 

"  May  the  holy  Motlier  keep  and  guard  us> 
Ned,  but  I'm  afeard  that's  no  Christian 
crathur,  at  all  at  all!  Arrah,  Ned,  aroon, 
would  he  be  that  ould  Square  Grame,  that 
Shane  Fadh,  maybe,  angered,  by  spakin'  of 
him?" 

"Troth,"  said  Ned,  "  myself  doesn't  know 
what  he  is ;  he  bates  any  mortal  /  ever 
seen." 

"  Well,  hould  agra  I  I  have  it :  we'll  see 
whether  he'll  drink  this  or  not,  any  how." 

"  Why,  what's  that  you're  doin'  ? "  asked 
Ned. 

"  Jist,"  replied  Nancy,  "mixin'  the  small- 
est taste  in  the  world  of  holy  wather  with 
the  whiskey,  and  if  he  drinks  that,  you  know 
he  can  be  nothing  that's  bad."  * 

-  -  -        -  - 

*  The  efficacy  of  holy  water  in  all  Roman  Catbo- 
lio  conntries,  but  especially  in  Ireland,  is  snpposed 
to  be  very  great.  It  is  kept  in  the  honse,  or,  in 
certain  cases,  abont  the  person,  as  a  safeguard 
against  evil  spirits,  fairies,  or  sickness.  It  is  also 
used  to  allay  storms  and  qnench  conflagrations ; 


Nancy,  however,  did  not  perceive  that  the 
trepidation  of  her  hand  was  such  as  to  in- 
capacitate her  from  making  nice  distinctions 
in  the  admixture.  She  now  brought  the 
spirits  to  the  stranger,  who  no  sooner  took 
a  mouthful  of  it,  than  he  immediately 
stopped  it  on  its  passage,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
earnestly  on  herself  squirted  it  into  the  fire, 
and  the  next  moment  the  whiskey  was  in  a 
blaze  that  seemed  likely  to  set  the  chimney 
inflames. 

"  Why,  my  honest  hostess,"  be  exclaimed, 
"  do  you  give  this  to  me  for  whiskey  ?  Con- 
found me,  but  two-thirds  of  it  is  water ;  and 
I  have  no  notion  to  pay  for  water  when  I 
want  spirits :  have  the  goodness  to  exchange 
this,  and  get  me  some  better  stufi^  if  you 
have  it" 

He  again  put  the  jug  to  his  mouth,  and 
having  taken  a  little,  swallowed  it : — "  Why, 
I  tell  you,  woman,  you  must  have  made  some 
mistake ;  one-half  of  it  is  water." 

Now,  Nancy,  from  the  moment  he  refused 
to  swallow  the  Hquor,  had  been  lock-jawed ; 
the  fact  was,  she  thought  that  the  devil  him- 
self, gr  old  Squire  Graham,  had  got  imder 
her  roof ;  and  she  stood  behind  Ned,  who 
was  nearly  as  temfied  as  herself,  with  her 
hands  raised,  her  tongue  clinging  to  the  roof 
of  her  mouth,  and  the  perspiration  fiiUing 
from  her  pale  face  in  large  drops.  But  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him  swallow  a  portion  of 
that  liquid,  which  she  deemed  beyond  the 
deglutition  of  ghost  or  devil,  she  instantly 
revived — her  tongue  resumed  its  accustomed 
office — her  courage,  as  well  as  her  good- 
humor,  returned,  and  she  went  up  to  him 
with  great  confidence,  saying. 

Why,  then,  your  Keverence's  honor,  may- 
be I  did  make  a  bit  of  a  mistake,  ^  " — taking 
up  the  jug,  and  tasting  its  contents  :  "  Hut ! 
bad  scran  to  me,  but  I  did,  beggin'  your 
honor's  .pardon ;  how-an-diver,  I'll  soon 
rightify  that,  your  Reverence." 

So  saying,  she  went  and  brought  him  a 
pint  of  the  stoutest  the  house  afforded.  The 
stranger  drank  a  glass  of  it,  and  tlien  ordered 
hot  water  and  sugar,  adding — 

"  My  honest  friends  here  about  the  fire 
will  have  no  objection  to  help  me  with  this  ; 
but,  on  second  consideration,  you  had  better 
get  us  another  quart,  that  as  the  night  is 
cold,  we  may  have  a  jorum  at  this  pleasant 
fire,  that  will  do  our  hearts  good  ;  and  this 
pretty  girl  here,"  addressing  Biddy,  who 
really  deserved  the  epithet,  will  sit  beside 
me,  and  give  us  a  song." 

and  when  an  Irishman  or  Irishwoman  is  about  to 
go  a  journey,  commenoe  labor  or  enter  upon  any 
other  important  undertaking,  the  person  is  sure  to 
be  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  under  the  hope  that 
the  journey  or  undertaking  wiU  prosper. 
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It  was  snrprismg  what  an  effect  the  punch, 
even  in  perspective,  had  upon  the  visual 
organs  of  the  company;  second-sight  was 
rather  its  precursor  than  iits  attendant ;  for, 
with  intuitive  penetration,  they  now  dis- 
covered various  good  qualities  in  his  ghost- 
ship,  that  had  hitherto  been  beyond  their 
ken*;  and  those  very  personal  properties, 
whic^  before  struck  tiiem  dumb  with  terror, 
already  called  forth  their  applause. 

"  What  a  fine  man  he  is ! "  one  would 
whisper,  loud  enough,  however,  to  be  heard 
by  the  object  of  his  panegyric. 

"He  is,  indeed,  and  a  rale  gintleman," 
another  would  respond  in  the  same  key. 

"  Hut !  he's  none  of  your  proud,  stingy  up- 
sthart  bodagahs*  —  none  of  your  beggarly 
half-sirs, ''t  a  third  would  remark  :  "  he's  the 
dacent  thing  entirely — yoU  see  he  hasn't  his 
heart  in  a  l£rifle." 

"And  so  sign's  on  him,"  a  fourth  would 
add,  with  comic  gravity,  "  he  wasn't  bred  to 
shabbiness,  as  you  may  know  by  his  fine  be- 
havior and  his  big  whiskers." 

When  the  punch  was  made,  and  the 
kitchen-table  placed  endwise  toward  the 
fire,  the  stranger,  finding  himself  very  comfor- 
table, inquired  if  he  could  be  accommodated 
with  a  bed  and  supper,  to  which  Nancy  re- 
plied in  the  afi&rmative. 

"Then,  in  that  case,"  said  he,  "I  will  be 
your  guest  for  the  nighi" 

Shane  Fadh  now  took  courage  to  repeat 
the  story  of  old  Squire  Graham  aod  his  horse 
with  the  loose  shoe ;  informing  the  stranger, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  singular  likeness 
which  he  bore  to  the  subject  of  the  story, 
both  in  face  and  size,  and  dwelling  upon  the 
remarkable  coincidence  in  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  his  approach. 

"Tut,  man!"  said  the  stranger,  "a  far 
more  extraordinary  adventure  happened  to 
one  of  my  father's  tenants,  which,  if  none  of 
you  have  any  objection,  I  wiU  relate." 

There  was  a  buzz  of  approbation  at  this ; 
and  they  all  thanked  his  nonor,  expressing 
the  strongest  desire  to  hear  his  story.  He 
was  just  proceeding  to  gratify  them,  when 
another  rap  came  to  the  door,  and,  before 
any  of  the  inmates  had  time  to  open  it^ 
Father  Ned  Deleery  and  his  curate  made 
their  appearance,  having  been  on  their  way 
home  from  a  conference  held  in  the  town  of 

M ,  eighteen  miles  from  the  scene  of  our 

present  story. 

It  may  be  right  here  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  about  two  hundred  yards  from  Ned's 


*  A  person  vulgar,  but  rich,  wittaoat  any  pre- 
tensiooB  but  tbone  of  wealth  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman ;  a  churl. 

f  Half-Bir ;  the  same  Biti  above. 


home,  stood  a  place  of  Boman  Catholic  wor- 
ship, called  "  tfie  Forth,"  *  from  the  resem- 
bl^ce  it  bore  to  the  Forts  or  Batlis,  so  com- 
mon in  Ireland.  It  was  a  small  green,  per- 
fectly circular,  and  about  twenty  yards  in 
diameter.  Around  it  grew  a  row  of  old- 
overspreading  hawthorns^  whose  branches 
formed  a  canopy  that  almost  shaded  it  from 
sun  and  storm.  Its  area  was  encompassed 
by  tiers  of  seats,  one  raised  above  another, 
and  covered  with  the  flowery  grasa  On 
these  the  congregation  used  to  sit — the  young 
men  chatting  or  ogling  their  sweetheuiB  on 
the  opposite  side ;  the  old  ones  in  little 
groups,  discussing  the  politics  of  the  day, 
as  retailed  by  Mick  M'Cafl&y,f  the  poUtieian ; 
while,  up  near  the  altar,  hemmed  in  by  a 
ring  of  old  men  and  women,  you  might  per- 
ceive a  voteen,  repeating  some  new  prayer  or 
choice  piece  of  devotion — or  some  other,  in 
a  simikr  circle,  perusing,  in  a  loud  voice, 
Dr.  Gallagher's  Irish  Sermons,  Pastorini's 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  Columb- 
kOl's  Prophecy — and,  perhaps,  a  strolling 
pilgrim,  the  centre  of  a  third  collection,  sing- 
ing the  Dies  irae^  in  Latin,  or  the  Heimit  of 
Killamey,  in  English. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  little  cii*cle  was  a 
plain  altar  of  wood,  covered  with  a  little 
thatched  shed,  under  which  the  priest  cele- 
brated mass ;  but  before  the  performance  of 
this  ceremony,  a  large  multitude  usually 
assembled  opposite  Ned's  shop-door,  at  the 
cross-roads.  This  crowd  consisted  of  such 
as  Tcanted  to  buy  tobacco,  candles,  soap,  pot- 
ash, and  such  otiier  groceries  as  the  peasan- 
try remote  from  market-towns  require. 
After  mass,  the  public-house  was  filled  to 
the  door-posts,  with  those  who  wished  to  get 
a  sample  of  Nancy's  Iska-behagh  %  ^^^^  many 
a  time  has  littie  Father  Ned  hiniselt  of  a 
frosty  day,  after  having  performed  mass  with 
a  celerity  highly  agreeable  to  his  auditory, 
come  in  to  Nancy,  nearly  frost-bitten,  to  get 
his  breakfast,  and  a  toothful  of  moimtain 
dew  to  drive  the  cold  out  of  his  stomach. 

The  fact  is,  that  Father  Deleery  made  him- 
self quite  at  home  at  Ned  s  without  any 
reference  to  Nancy's  saving  habits ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  her  welcome  to  him  was 
extiremely  sincere — "from  the  teeth  out." 
Father  Ned  saw  perfectly  through  her  as- 
sumed heajrtiness  of  manner,  but  acted  as  if 
the  contrary  was  the  case  ;  Nancy  understood 
him  also,  and  with  an  intention  of  making 

*  Thia  very  beautiful  but  simple  place  of  wor- 
ship does  no<i  now  exist.  On  its  site  is  now  erected 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

'  t  Miok  was  also  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  most 
celebrated  village  politician  of  his  day.  Every 
Sunday  found  him  engaged  as  in  the  text. 

X  L^^tce^atf^A-^literally, '*  water  of  life." 
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up  by  complaisance  for  iheir  niggardliness  in 
other  respects,  was  a  perfect  honeycomb. 
This  state  of  cross-purposes,  however,  could 
not  last  long ;  neither  did  it  Father  Ned 
never  paid,  and  Nancy  never  gave  credit ;  so, 
at  length,  they  came  to  an  open  rupture ; 
she  threatened  to  process  him  for  what  he 
owed  her,  and  he,  in  return,  threatened  to 
remove  the  congregation  from  "  The  Forth  " 
to  Ballymagowan  bridge,  where  he  intended 
to  set  up  his  nephew  in  the  "public  line," 
to  the  ruin  of  Nancy's  flourishing  establish- 
ment 

"Father  Ned,"  said  Nancy,  "Tm  a  hard- 
working, honest  woman,  and  I  don't  see-why 
my  substance  is  to  be  wasted  by  your 
Beyerence  when  you  won't  pay  for  ii" 

"And  do  yon  forget,"  Father  Ned  would 
reply,  "  that  it's  me  that  brings  you  your 
custom  ?  Don't  you  know  that  if  I  remove 
my  flock  to  Ballymagowan,  you'll  soon  sing 
to  another  tune  ?  so  ky  that  to  your  heart. ' 

"  Ti'oth,  I  know  that  whatever  I  get  I'm 
obliged  to  pay  for  it ;  and  I  think  every  man 
should  do  uie  same.  Father  Ned.  Yon  must 
get  a  hank  of  yam  from  me,  and  a  bushel  or 
two  of  oats  from  Ned,  and  your  riglar  dues 
along  with  all ;  but^  avoumeen,  it's  yourself 
that  won't  pay  a  x>Gnny  when  you  can  help 
it" 

"  Salvation  to  me,  but  you'd  skin  a  flint  1 " 

"  Well,  if  I  would,  I  pay  nw  debts  first" 

"You  do?" 

"  Yes,  troth,  do  I" 

"  Why  then  that's  more  than  you'll  be  able 
to  do  long,  plase  the  fatea" 

"If  all  my  customers  wor  like  your 
Beverence,  it  is." 

"Pll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Nancy,  I  often 
threatened  to  take  the  congregation  from 
'  The  Forth,'  and  m  do  it— if  I  don't,  may  I 
never  sup  sorrow  I " 

Big  with  such  a  threat,  Father  Ned  retired. 
The  apprehensions  of  Nancy  on  this  point, 
however,  were  more  serious  than  she  was 
willing  to  acknowledge.  This  dispute  took 
place  a  few  days  before  the  night  in  question. 

Father  Ned  was  a  little  man,  wi&  a  red 
fEice,  slender  legs,  and  flat  feet ;  he  was 
usually  cased  in  a  pair  of  ribbed  minister's 
grey  small-K^lothes,  with  leggings  of  the  same 
material.  His  coat,  which  was  much  too 
short,  rather  resembled  a  jerkin,  and  gave 
him  altogether  an  appearance  very  much  at 
variance  with  an  idea  of  personal  gravity  or 
reverence.  Over  this  dress  he  wore  in 
winter,  a  dark  great-coat,  with  high  collar, 
that  buttoned  across  his  face,  showing  only 
the  point  of  his  red  nose  ;  so  that,  when  riding 
or  walking,  his  hat  rested  more  upon  the' 
collar  of  his  coat  than  upon  his  head. 

The  curate  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  young 


man,  virith  high  jutting  cheek-bones,  low 
foreh^d,  and  dose  knees ;  to  his  shoulders^ 
which  were  very  high,  hung  a  pair  of  long 
bony  arms,  whose  motions  seemed  rather  the 
effect  of  noachineiy  than  yoUtion.  His  hair, 
which  was  a  bad  black,  was  cropped  close, 
and  trimmed  across  his  eye-brows,  like  that 
of  a  Methodist  preacher ;  tiie  small-clothes  he 
wore  were  of  the  same  web  which  had  pro- 
duced Father  Ned's,  and  his  body-coat  was  a 
dark  blue,  with  black  buttona  Each  wore 
a  pair  of  gray  woollen  mittens. 

"  There,  Pether,"  said  Father  Ned,  as  he 
entered,  "  hook  my  bridle  along  witti  your 
own,  as  your  hand  is  in — God  save  all  here  I 
Paddy  Smith,  ma  bouchal,  put  these  horses 
in  the  stable,  till  we  dry  ourselves  a  bit — 
Father  Pether  and  L" 

"  Musha,  but  you're  both  welcome,"  said 
Nancy,  wishing  to  wipe  out  the  effects  of  the 
last  tift  with  Father  Ned,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  stranger's  punch ;  "  vnll  ye  bounce,  ye 
spalpeens,  and  let  them  to  the  fire  ?  Father 
Ned,  you're  dhreepin'  with  the  rain ;  and. 
Father  Pether,  avoumeen,  you're  wet  to  the 
skin,  too." 

"  Troth,  and  he  is,  Nancy,  and  a  little  bit 
farther,  if  you  knew  but  alL  Mr.  Morrow, 
how  do  you  do,  sir? — And — eh? — Who's 
this  we've  got  in  the  comer  ?  A  gintleman, 
boys,  if  cloth  can  make  one  !  Mr.  Morrow, 
introduce  me." 

"  Indeed,  Father  Ned,  I  hav'nt  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  the  gintleman  myself." 

"  Well,  no  matter — come  up,  Pether.  Sir, 
I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  yon  to  my 
curate  and  coadjutor,  the  Beverend  Pether 
M'Clatehaghan,  and  to  myself,  his  excellent 
friend,  but  spiritual  superior,  the  Beverend 
Edward  Deleery,  Boman  Cathohc  Bector  of 
this  highly  respectable  and  extensive  parish ; 
and  I  have  fiuiher  the  pleasure,"  he  con- 
tinued, taking  up  Andy  Morrow's  Punch,  "  of 
drinking  your  very  good  health,  sir." 

"And  I  have  the  honor,"  returned  the 
stranger,  rising  up,  and  diving  his  head 
among  the  .flitehes  of  bacon  that  hung  in  the 
chimney,  "  of  introducing  you  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  M'— M'— M' " 

"Clatehagan,  sir,"  subjoined  Father  Ned. 
"Peter  MTUclatehagan,  to  Mr.  Lon- 


ginus  Polys^'Uabus  Alexandrinua" 

"By  my  word,  sir,  but  it's  a  good  and 
appropriate  name,  sure  enough,"  said  Father 
Ned,  surveying  his  enormous  length  ;  "  suc- 
cess to  me  but  you're  an  Alexandrine  from 
head  to  foot — non  solum  Longinus^  sed  Alex- 
andrinus" 

"You're  wrong,  sir,  in  the  Latin,"  said 
Father  Peter. 

"  Prove  it,  Peter— prove  it" 

"It  should  be  non  tantum,  sir." 
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"  By  what  rule,  Pether  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  there's  a  phrase  in  Corderius's 
Colloquies  that  I  could  condimn  you  ^m, 
if  I  had  the  book." 

"  Pether,  you  think  you're  a  scholar,  and, 
to  do  you  justice,  you're  cute  enough  some- 
times ;  but,  Pether,  you  didn't  travel  for  it, 
as  I  did — ^nor  were  you  obliged  to  lep  out  of 
a  college  windy  in  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  for  your  larning,  as  I 
was :  not  you,  man,  you  ate  the  king's  mutton 
comfortably  at  home  in  Maynooth,  instead  of 
travelling  hke  your  betters." 

"I  appale  to  this  gintleman,^ said  Father 
Peter  turning  to  the  stranger.  "  Are  you  a 
classical  scholar,  sir — that  is,  do  you  under- 
stand Latin?" 

"What  kind?"  demanded  the  stranger 
dryly. 

"K  you  have  read  Corderius's  Colloquies, 
it  will  do,"  said  Father  Peter. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "but  I  have 
read  his  commentator,  BardolphuSy  who  wrote 
a  treatise  upon  the  Nasua  Bubricundus  of  the 
ancients." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  did,  it's  probable  that 
you  may  be  able  to  understand  our  dispute, 


so 


"Peter,  I'm  afeard  you've  got  into  the 
wrong  box ;  for  I  say  he's  no  chicken  that's 
read  Nasiis  Bubricundus,  I  can  tell  you  that ; 
I  had  my  own  trouble  with  it :  but,  at  any 
rate,  will  you  take  your  punch,  man  alive, 
and  don't  bother  us  with  your  Latin  ?  "  • 

*'I  beg  your  pardon,  Father  Ned  :  I  insist 
that  I'm  right ;  and'  111  convince  you  that 
you're  wrong,  if  God  spares  me  to  see  Cor- 
derius  to-morrow." 

"  Very  well  then,  Pether,  if  you're  to  decide 
it  to-morrow,  let  us  have  no  more  of  it  to- 
night." 

During  this  conversation  between  the  two 
reverend  worthies,  the  group  around  the  fire 
were  utterly  astoiiished  at  the  erudition  dis- 
played in  this  learned  dispute. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  lamin's  a  great  thing, 
entirely,"  said  M'Boarkin,  aside,  to  Shane 
Fadh. 

"Ah,  Tom,  there's  nothing  like  it:  well, 
any  way,  it's  wonderful  what  they  know  !  " 

"  Indeed  it  is,  Shane — and  in  so  short  a 
time,  too  I  Sure,  it's  not  more  nor  five  or 
six  years  since  Father  Pether  there  used  to 
be  digging  praties  on  the  one  ridge  with  my- 
self— by  tibe  same  token,  an  excellent  spades- 
man he  was — and  now  he  knows  more  nor 
all  the  Protestant  parsons  in  the  Diocy." 

"  Why,  how  could  they  know  any  thing, 
when  they  don't  belong  to  the  thrue  church  ?  " 
said  Shane. 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Shane,"  replied  Ikfltoar- 
Idn  :  "  I  disremimbered  that  dincher." 


This  discourse  ran  parallel  with  the  dis- 
pute between  the  two  prieste,  but  in  so  low 
a  tone  as  not  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  dassuxtl 
champions,  who  would  have  ill-brooked  this 
eulogium  upon  Father  Peter's  agricultural 
talent 

''Don't  bother  us,  Pether,  with  your 
arguing  to-night,"  said  Father  Ned,  "it's 
enough  for  you  to  be  seven  days  in  the  week 
at  your  disputation& — Sir,  I  drink  to  our 
better  acquaintance.'^ 

"With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  replied  the 
stranger. 

"Father  Ned,"  said  Nancy;  "the  gintle- 
man  was  going  to  tell  us  a  sthrange  story, 
sir,  and  maybe  your  Reverence  would  wi^ 
to  hear  it,  docthor  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Nancy,  we'll  be  very  happy  to 
hear  any  story  the  gintleman  may  pla^  to 
tell  us  ;  but,  Nancy,  achora,  before  he  begins, 
what  if  you'd  just  fry  a  slice  or  two  of  that 
glorious  fliteh,  hanging  over  his  head,  in  the 
corner? — thai^  and  about  six  eggs,  Nancy, 
and  you'll  have  the  priest's  blessing,  gratis,'* 

"  Why,  Father  Ned,  it's  too  fresh,  entirely 
— sure  it's  not  a  week  hanging  yet 

"  Sorra  matter,  Nancy  dheelish,  we'll  take 
with  all  that — ^just  try  your  hand  at  a  slice 
of  it  I  rode  eighteen  miles  since  I  dined,  and 
I  feel  a  craving,  Nancy,  a  whacuum  in  my 
stomach,  that's  rather  troublesome." 

"  To  be  sure.  Father  Ned,  you  must  get  a 
slice,  with  all  the  veins  in  my  heart ;  but  I 
thought  maybe  you  wouldn't  like  it  so  fresh : 
but  what  on  earth  will  we  do  for  eggs  ?  for 
there's  not  an  egg  under  the  roof  with  me." 

"  Biddy,  ahagur,"  said  Father  Ned,  "just 
sHp  out  to  Molshy  Johnson,  and  tell  her  to 
send  me  six  eggs  for  a  rasher,  by  the  same 
token  that  I  heard  two  or  three  hens  cackling 
in  the  byre,  as  I  was  going  to  conference  tins 
morning." 

"  WeU,  Docthor,"  said  Pat  Frayne,  when 
Biddy  had  been  gone  some  time^  on  which 
embassy  she  delayed  longer  than  the  priest's 
judgment,  influenced  by  the  cravings  of  his 
stomach,  calculated  to  be  necessary, — "  Well, 
Docthor,  I  often  pity  you,  for  fasting  so  long ; 
I'm  sure,  I  dunna  how  you  can  stand  it,  at 
all,  at  all" 

"  Troth,  and  you  may  well  wonder,  Pat ; 
but  we  have  that  to  support  us,  that  you,  or 
any  one  like  you,  know  nothing  about — 
inward  support,  Pat— inward  support" 

"  Only  for  that  Father  Ned,"  said  Shane 
Fadh,  "I  suppose  you  could  never  get 
through  with  it" 

"  Very  right  Shane — ^very  right :  only  for 
it  we  never  could  do. — What  the  dickens  is 
keeping  this  girl  with  the  eggs  ? — why  she 
might  be  at  Mr.  Morrow's,  here,  since.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Morrow,"  he  oontiaued,  laugh* 
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iiigj  "you  must  come  over  to  our  chui'cli : 
you're  a  good  neighbor,  and  a  worthy  fellow, 
and  it's  a  thousand  pities  you  shotdd  be  sent 
down." 

"Why,  Docthor,"  said  Andy,  "do  you 
really  believe  m  go  downwards?  " 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Morrow,  don't  ask  me  that  ques- 
tion— out  of  the  pale,  you  know — out  of  the 
pale. " 

"Then  you  think,  sir,  there's  no  chance 
for  me,  at  all  ?  "  said  Andy,  smiling. 

"  Not  the  laste,  Andy,  you  must  go  this 
way,"  said  Father  Ned,  striking  the  floor 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip,  and  winking 
— "  to  the  lower  raigons ;  and,  upon  my 
knowledge,  to  teU  you  the  truth,  I'm  sorry 
for  it,  for  youire  a  worthy  fellow." 

"Ah,  Docthor,"  said  Ned,  "it's  a  great 
thing  entirely  to  be  bom  of  the  true  church 
— one's  always  sure,  then." 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  you  may  say  that,  Ned,"  returned 
the  priest,  "  come  or  go  what  will,  a  man's 
always  safe  at  the  long  run,  except  he  dies 
without  his  clargy. — Shane,  hand  me  the  jug, 
if  you  please. — ^Where  did  you  get  this  stuf^ 
Nancy?— feith,  it's  excellent" 

"You  forget.  Father  Ned,   that  that's  a 

secret. ^But  here's  Biddy  with  the  eggs, 

and  now  you'll  have  your  rasher  -in  no 
time." 

When  the  two  clergymen  had  discussed  the 
rashers  and  eggs,  and  while  the  happy  group 
were  making  themselves  intimately  acquain- 
ted with  a  fresh  jug  of  punch,  as  it  circulated 
round  the*  table — 

"Now,  sir,"  saiij  Father  Ned  to  the  stranger, 
"wq'11  hear  your  story  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  possible  ;  but  I  think  you  might 
charge    your    tumbler  before  you    set    to 

it." 

When  the  stranger  had  complied  with  this 
last  hint,  "Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  as  I 
am  rather  fetigued,  will  you  excuse  me  for 
the  position  I  am  about  to  occupy,  which  is 
simply  to  stretch  myself  along  the  hob  here, 
with  my  head  upon  the  straw  hassoch  ?  and 
if  you  have  no  objection  to  that,  I  will  relate 
the  story." 

To  this,  of  course,  a  general  assent  was 
given.  When  he  was  stretched  completely 
at  his  ease — 

"  Well,  upon  my  veracity,"  observed  Fath- 
*  er  Peter,  "  the  gentleman's  supematurally 

long."  • 

"Yes,  Pether,"  replied  Father  Ned,  "but 
observe  his  position — Fdysyllaba  cuncta 
supina,  as  Psorody  savs.— Arrah,  salvation  to 
me  but  you're  a  dull  man,  afther  all ! — ^but 
we're  interrupting  the  gentleman.  Sir,  go 
.  on,  if  you  please,  with  your  story." 

"  Give  me  a  few  minutes,"  said  he,  "  until 
I  reeoUect  the  p^iculara" 


He  accordingly  continued  quiescent  for 
two  or  three  minutes  more,  apparently  arrang- 
ing the  materials  of  his  intended  narration, 
and  then  commenced  to  gratify  the  eager 
expectations  of  his  auditoiy,  by  emitting 
those  nasal  enunciations  which  are  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  sleep ! 

"  Why,  bad  luck  to  the  morsel  of  'im  but's 
asleep,"  said  Ned;  "Lord  pardon  me  for 
swearin*  in  your  Reverence's  presence." 

"  That's  certainly  the  language  of  a  sleep- 
ing man,"  replied  Father  Ned,  "  but  there 
might  have  been  a  Httie  more  respect  than 
all  that  snoqJDg  comes  to.  Your  health, 
boys." 

The  stranger  had  now  wound  up  his  nasal 
organ  to  a  high  pitch,  after  which  he  com- 
menced again  witii  somewhat  of  a  lower  aiid 
finer  tone. 

"He's  beginning  a  new  paragraph," 
observed  Father  Peter  with  a  smile  at  the 
joke. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Father  Ned,  "  he's  turn- 
ing the  tune;  don't  you  perceive  that  he's 
snoring  'God  save  the  King,'  in  the  key  of 
bass  relievo  f  " 

"  Tm  no  judge  of  instrumental  music^  as 
you  are,"  said  the  curate,  "  but  I  think  it's 
liker  the  'Dead  March  of  Saul,'  than  *  God 
save  the  King ; '  however,  if  you  be  right,  the 
gentleman  certainly  snores  in  a  truly  loyal 
strain." 

"That," said  UttleM'Roarkin,  "is liker  the 
Swine's  melody,  or  the  Bedfordshire  horn- 
pipe— he — he — he ! " 

"The  poor  gintlemah's  tired,"  observed 
Nancy,  "  afther  a  hard  day's  thravelling." 

"I  dare  say  he  is,"  said  Father  Ned,  in  the 
sincere  hospitality  of  his  country ;  "at  all 
evente,  take  care  of  him,  Nancy,  he's  a 
stranger,  and  get  the  best  supper  you  can 
for  him — he  appears  te  be  a  tridy  respectable 
and  well-bred  man." 

"  i  think,"  said  M'Kinley,  with  a  comical 
grin,  "you  might  know  that  by  his  high- 
flown  manner  of  sleeping— he  snores  veiy 
poUtely,  and  like  a  gentleman,  all  out" 

"  Well  done,  Alick,"  said  the  priest,  laugh- 
ing ;  •?  go  home,  boys,  it's  near  bed-time ; 
Paddy,  ma  bouchal,  are  the  horses  ready  ?  " 

"They'll  be  at  the  door  in  a  jiffy,  your 
Reverence,"  said  Paddy  going  out. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  he  returned, 
exclaiming,  "Why,  thin,  is  it  tliinkin'  to 
venthur  out  sich  a  night  as  it's  oomin'  on  yer 
Reverences  would  be  ?  and  it  plashin'  as  if  it 
came  out  of  methers !  Sure  the  life  would 
be  dhrownded  out  of  both  of  ye,  and  yees 
might  colch  a  faver  into  the  bargain." 

"Sit  down,  gintlemen,"   said  Ned;    "sit 

down,  Father  Ned,  you  and  Father  Pether 

well  have  another  tumbler ;  and,  as  it's  my 
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turn  to  tell  a  story,  m  give  yez  something 
to  amuse  yez, — the  best  I  can,  and,  you  aU 
know,  who  can  do  more  ?  " 

"  Veiy  right,  Ned ;  but  let  us  see  " — replied 
Father  Ned,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  door 
to  ascertain  what  the  night  did  ;  "  come, 
Fether,  it*s  good  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of 


any  house  in  such  a  storm  ;  we  must  only  con- 
tent ourselves  until  it  gets  fair.  Now,  Ned,  go 
on  with  your  story,  and  let  it  be  as  pleasant  as- 
possible." 

"  Never  fear,  your  Keverence,"  replied  Ned 
— "  here  goes-^and  healths  a-piece  to  begin 
vdth." 


THE  THREE  TASKS. 


"Every  person  in  the  parish  knows  the 
purty  knoU  that  rises  above  the  Bouting 
Bum,  some  few  miles  from  the  renowned 
town  of  Knockimdowny,  which,  as  all  the 
world  must  allow,  wants  only  houses  and  in- 
habitants to  be  as  big  a  place  as  the  great 
town  of  Dublin  itself.  At  the  foot  of  this 
little  hill,  just  imder  the  shelter  of  a  dacent 
pebble  of  a  rock,  something  above  the  bulk 
of  half  a  dozen  churches,  one  would  be  apt  to 
see — if  they  knew  how  to  look  sharp,  other- 
wise they  mightn't  be  able  to  make  it  out  from 
the  gray  rock  above  it,  except  by  the  smoke 
that  ris  from  the  chimbley — Nancy  IVIagen- 
nis's  little  cabin,  snug  and  cosey  with  its  cor- 
rag*  or  ould  man  of  branches,  standing  on  the 
windy  side  of  the  door,  to  keep  away  the  blast. 

"Upon  my  word,  it  was  a  dacent  httle 
residence  in  its  own  way,  and  so  was  Nancy 
herself,  for  that  matther  ;  for,  though  a  poor 
widdy,  she  was  very  punctweU  in  paying  for 
Jack's  schooling,  as  I  often  heard  ould  Terry 
MThaudeen  say,  who  told  me  the  story. 
Jack,  indeed,  grew  up  a  fine  shp ;  and  for 
hurling,  foot-ball  playing,  and  lepping,  hadn't 
his  likes  in  the  five  quarters  of  the  parish. 
It's  he  that  knew  how  to  handle  a  spade  and 
a  raping-hook,  and  what  was  betther  nor  all 
that,  he  was  kind  and  tindher  to  his  poor 
ould  mother,  and  would  let  her  want  for 
nothing.  Before  he'd  go  to  his  day's  work 
in  the  morning,  he'd  be  sure  to  bring  home 
from  the  clear-spring  well  that  ran  out  of  the 
other  side  of  the  rock,  a  pitcher  of  water  to 
serve  her  for  the  day ;  nor  would  he  forget 
to  bring  in  a  good  creel  of  turf  from  the  snug 
little  peat-sack  that  stood  thatched  with 
rushes  before  the  door,  and  leave  it  in  the 
comer,  beside  the  fire ;  so  that  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  put  over  her  hand,  with- 
out rising  off  of  her  sate,  and  put  down  a  sod 
when  she  wanted  ii 

*  The  CoTrag\&  a  roll  of  branohes  tied  together 
when  green,  and  used  for  the  pur^ses  mentioned 
in  the  story.  It  is  six  feet  high,  and  mnch  thicker 
than  a  sack,  and  is  chang^ed  to  either  side  of  the 
door  according  to  the  direction  from  which  the 
^{isd  blows. 


"  I^ancy,  on  her  part,  kept  Jack  very  clane 
and  comfortable ;  his  linen,  though  coorse, 
was  always  a  good  color,  his  working  clothes 
tidily  mended  at  all  times ;  and  when  he'd 
have  occasion  to  put  on  his  good  coat  to  work 
in  for  the  first  time,  Nancy  would  sew  on  the 
fore-part  of  each  sleeve  a  stout  patch  of  ould 
cloth,  to  keep  them  from  being  worn  by  the 
spade  ;  so  that  when  she'd  rip  these  off  them 
every  Saturday  night,  they  would  look  as 
new  and  fresh  as  if  he  hadn't  been  working 
in  them  at  all,  at  all. 

"  Then  when  Jack  came  home  in  the  win- 
ter nights,  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to 
see  Nancy  sitting  at  her  wheel,  singing, 
*  Stachan  Varagah*  or  *  Peggy  Na  Laveen,*  be- 
side a  purty  clear  fire,  with  a  small  pot  of 
murphys  boiling  on  it  for  their  supper,  or 
laid  up  in  a  wooden  dish,  comfortably  cov- 
ered with  a  dane  praskeen  on -the  well-swept 
hearth-stone  ;  whilst  the  quiet,  dancing  blaze 
might  be  seen  blinking  in  the  nice  earthen 
plates  and  dishes  that  stood  over  against  the 
side-wall  of  the  house.  Just  before  the  fire 
you  might  see  Jack's  stool  waiting  for  him  to 
come  home  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  brown 
cat  washing  her  face  with  her  paws,  or  sit- 
ting beside  the  dog  that  lay  asleep,  quite 
happy  and  continted,  purring  her  song,  and 
now  and  then  looking  over  at  Nancy,  with 
her  eyes  half-shut^  as  much  as  to  say, '  Catch 
a  happier  pair  nor  we  are,  Nancy,  if  you 
can.' 

"Sitting  quietly  on  the  roost  above  the 
door,  were  Dicky  the  cock,  and  half-a-dozen 
hens,  that  kept  this  honest  pair  in  eggs  and 
egg-milk  for  the  best  part  of  the  year,  be- 
sides enabling  Nancy  to .  sell  two  or  three 
clutches  of  March-birds  every  season,  to  help 
to  buy  wool  for  Jact's  big-coat,  and  her  own 
gray-beard  gown  and  striped  red  and  blue 
petticoat 

"To  make  a  long  story  short — ^No  two 
could  be  more  comfortable,  considering  every 
thing.  But,  indeed,  Jack  was  always  ob- 
sarved  to  have  a  dacent  ginteel  turn  with  him ; 
for  he'd  scorn  to  see  a  bad  gown  on  his 
mother,  or  a  broken  Sunday  coat  on  himself ; 
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and  instead  of  drinldng  his  little  earning  in 
a  shebeeu-house,  and  fiien  eating  his  praties 
^liy,  he*d  take  care  to  have  something  to  kU- 
chen^  them ;  so  that  he  was  not  only  snug 
and  dacent  of  a  Sunday,  regarding  wearables, 
but  so  weU-fed  and  rosy,  that  a  point  of .  a 
rush  would  take  »  drop  of  blood  out  of  his 
cheek.f  Then  he  was  the  comeliest  and 
best-looking  young  man  in  the  parish,  could 
teU  lots  of  droll  stories,  and  sing  scores  of 
merry  songs  that  would  make  vou  split  your 
sides  with  downright  laughing";  and  when  a 
wake  or  a  dance  would  happen  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  maybe  there  wouldn't  be 
many  a  sly  look  from  the  purty  girls  for 
pleasant  Jack  Magennis ! 

''In  this  way  lived  Jack  and  his  mother,  as 
happy  and  continted  as  two  lords ;  except 
now  and  thin,  that  Jack  would  feel  a  litUe 
consam  for  not  being  able  to  lay  past  any- 
thing for  the  sorefo(^y\  or  that  might  enable 
him  to  think  of  marrying — for  he  was  be- 
ginning to  look  about  him  for  a  wife ;  and 
why  n6t,  to  be  sure  ?  But  he  was  prudent 
for*  all  that,  and  didn't  wish  to  bring  a  wife 
"Und  small  family  into  poverty  and  hardship 
without  means  to  support  them,  as  too  many 
do. 

"It  was  one  fine,  frosty,  moonlight  night 
— the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  the  stc^ 
all  blinking  that  it  would  delight  anybody's 
heart  to  look  at  them,  when  Jack  was  crass- 
ing  a  bog  that  lay  a  few  fields  beyaut  his  own 
cabin.     He  w^  just  crooning  tiie  '  Humors 


*  The  straitn  to  which  the  poor  Iri«h  are  put  for 
what  is  termed  kitchen — that  is  some  hqoid  that 
enables  them  to  dilute  and  swallow  the  dry  potato 
— are  grievous  to  think  of.  An  Irishman  in  his 
miserable  cabin  will  often  feel  glad  to  have  salt  and 
water  in  which  to  dip  it,  but  that  alluded  to  in  the 
text  is  absolute  comfortb  £gg  milk  is  made  as  fol- 
lows : — A  measure  of  water  is  put  down  suited  to 
the  number  of  the  family ;  the  poor  woman  Ihei) 
takes  the  proper  number  of  eggs,  which  she  beats 
up,  and,  when  the  water  is  boiling,  pours  it  in,  stir- 
ring it  well  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  It  is  then 
made,  and  handed  round  in  wooden  noggins,  every 
one  salting  for  themselves.  In  color  it  resembles 
milk,  which  accounts  for  its  name. 

Our  readers  must  have  heard  of  the  old  and  well 
known  luxury  of  ''  potatoes  and  point,'*  which,  hu- 
morous as  it  is,  scarcely  falls  short  of  the .  truth. 
An  Irish  family,  of  the  cabin  class,  .hangs  up  in  the 
chimney  a  herring,  or  **  small  taste  '*  of  bacon,  and 
as  the  national  Imagination  is  said  to  be  strong, 
each  individual  pointe  the  .potato  he  is  going  to 
eat  at  it,  upon  the  principle,  I  suppose,  of  xr^e  ei 
habea.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  act  communi- 
cates the  flavor  of  the  herring  or  bacon,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  potato ;  and  this  is  called  *^  potatoes 
and  point.*' 

f  This  proverb,  which  is  always  used  as  above, 
but  without  being  confined  in  its  application,  to 
only  one  sex,  is  a  general  one  in  Ireland.  In  deli- 
cacy and  beauty  I  think  it  inimitable. 

X  Aoddenta — future  calamity— or  M,  age. 


of  Olynn*  to  himself  and  thinking  that  it 
was  a  very  hard  case  that  he  couldn't  save 
anything  at  all,  at  all,  to  help  him  to  thtf 
wife,  when,  on  coming  down  a  bank  in  the 
middle  of  the  bog,  he  saw  a  dark-looking 
man  leaning  against  a  damp  of  turf,  and  a 
black  dog,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacky  in  his 
mouth,  sitting  at  his  ase  beside  him,  and  he 
smoking  as  sober  as  a  jndge.  Jack,  however, 
had  a  stout  heart,  bekase  his  conscience  was 
clear,  and,  barring  being  a  little  daunted,  he 
wasn't  very  much  afeard.  *  Who  is  this  com- 
ing down  towardst  us?'  said  the  black-fa- 
vored man,  as  he  saw  Jack  approaching  them. 
'  It's  Jack  Magennis,'  says  the  dog,  making 
answer,  and  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
with  his  right  paw  ;  and  after  puffing  away 
the  smoke,  and  rubbing  the  end  of  it  against 
his  left  leg,  exactly  as  a  Christian  (this  day's 
Friday,  the  Lord  stand  betune  us  and  harm) 
would  do  against  his  sleeve,  giving  it  at  the 
same  time  to  his  comrade — '  It's  Jack  Magen- 
nis,' says  the  dog, '  honest  Widow  Magennis's 
dacent  son.'  *  The  very  man,'  says  the  other, 
back  to  him,  '  that  I'd  wish  to  sarve  out  of  a 
thousand.  Arrah,  Jack  Magennis,  how  is 
every  tether-length  of  you?'  says  the  old 
fellow,  putting  the  furrawn*  on  him — *  and 
how  is  every  bone  in  your  body,  Jack,  my 
darUng?  Ill  hould  a  thousand  guineas,' 
says  he,  pointing  to  a  great  big  bag  that  lay 
beside  him,  '  and  that's  only  the  tenth  part 
of  what's  in  this  bag,  Jack,  that  you're  just 
going  to  be  in  luck  to-night  above  all  the 
nighte  in  the  year.* 

"  *  And  may  worse  never  happen  you.  Jack, 
my  bouchal,'  says  the  dog,  puttmg  in  his 
tongue,  then  wagging  his  tail,  and  houlding 
out  his  paw  to  shake  hands  with  Jack. 

"  *  Gintlemen,'  says  Jack,  never,  minding 
to  give  the  dog  his -hand,  bekase  he  heard  it 
wasn't  safe  to  touch  the  likes  of  him — *  Gin- 
tlemen,' says  he,  *  ye're  sitting  far  from  the 
fire  this  frosty  night' 

"  *  Why,  that's  true,  Jack,'  answers  the  ould 
fellow ;  *  but  if  we're  sitting  far  from  the  fire, 
we're  sitting  very  near  the  makins  of  it,  man 
alive.'  So,  with  this,  he  pulls  the  bag  of 
goold  over  to  him,  that  Jack  might  know,  by 
the  jingle  of  the  shiners,  what  vTas  in  it. 

"  *  Jack,'  says  dark-face,  *  there's  some  bom 
with  a  silver  ladle  in  their  mouth,  and  others 
with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  and  if  you'll  just  sit 
down  on  the  one  end  of  this  clamp  with  me, 
and  take  a  hand  at  the  five  and  ten/  pulling 
out,  as  he  spoke,  a  dedt  of  cards,  ^  you  may 
be  a  made  man  for  the  remainder  of  your 
Ufa' 

"  *  Sir,'  say9  Jack,  *  with  submission,  both 

*  That  frank,  cordial  manner  of  address  which 
brings  strangers  suddenly  to  intimacy. 
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yourself  and  this  cur — ^I  mane/  says  he,  not 
wishing  to  give  the  dog  offence,  *  both  your- 
•  self  and  this  dacint  gintleman  with  the  tail 
and  daws  upon  him,  have  the  advantage  of 
me,  in  respect  of  knowing  my  name  ;  for,  if 
I  don't  mistake,'  says  he,  putting  his  hand  to 
his  caubeen,  'I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  either  of  ye  before.* 

''  '  Never  mind  that,'  says  the  dog,  taking 
back  the  pipe  from  the  other,  and  clapping 
it  in  his  mouth;  'we're  both  your  well- 
^her3,  anyhow,  and  it's  now  your  own 
fault  if  you're  not  a  rich  man.' 

''Jack,  by  this  time,  was  beginning  to 
think  that  tibey  might  be  afther  wishing  to 
throw  luck  in  his  way;  for  he  had  often 
beard  of  men  being  made  up  entirely  by  the 
fBuries,  till  there  wa^no  end  to  their  wealth. 

'^  'Jack,'  says  the  black  man,  'you  had 
better  be  led  by  us  for  this  bout — upon  the 
honor  of  a  gintleman  we  wish  you  well: 
however,  if  you  don't  choose  to  take  the  ball 
at  the  right  hop,  another  may ;  and  you're 
welcome  !>  toa  ^  your  life,  ani  die  a  liggar 
after. 

" '  Upon  my  reputation,  what  he  says  is 
true,  Jack,'  says  tibe  dog,  in  his  turn,  '  the 
lud^  minute  of  your  life  is  come :  let  it  pass 
without  doing  what  them  that  wishes  your 
mother's  son  well  desire  you,  and  you'll  die 
in  a  ditch.' 

"  '  And  what  am  I  to  do,'  says  Jack, '  that's 
to  make  me  so  rich  all  of  a  sudden  ? ' 

"  'Why  only  to  sit  down,  and  teJte  a  game 
of  cards  with  myself,'  says  black-brow, 
'that's  all,  and  I'm  sure  its  not  much.' 

"  '  And  what  is  it  to  be  for  ? '  Jack  in- 
quires ; '  for  I  have  no  money — tare-nation  to 
the  rap  itselfs  in  my  company.' 

"  '  Well,  you  have  yourself,'  says  the  dog, 
putting  up  his  fore-claw  along  his  nose,  and 
winking  at  Jack  ;  *  you  have  yourself,  maa — 
don't  be  faint-hearted :  hell  bet  the  contents 
of  this  bag ; '  and  with  that  the  ould  thief 
gave  it  another  great  big  shake,  to  make  the 
guineas  jingle  again.  'It's  ten  thousand 
guineas  in  hard  goold  ;  if  he  vnns,  you're  to 
sarve  him  for  a  year  and  a  day ;  and  if  he 
loses,  you're  to  have  the  bag.' 

"  '  And  the    money  that's   in  it  ? '  says 
Jack,  wishing,  you  see,  to  make  a  siure  bar- 
gain, anyhow. 

"  *  Ev'ry  penny,*  answered  the  ould  chap, 
'  if  you  win  it ;  and  there's  fifty  to  one  in 
your  favor.' 

"  By  this  time  the  dog  had  gone  into  a 
great  fit  of  laughing  at  Jack's  sharpness 
about  the  money.  '  The  money  that's  in  it. 
Jack  ! '  says  he ;  and  he  took  the  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  laughed  till  he  brought  on  a 
hard  fit  of  coughing.  'O,  by  this  and  by 
that,'  says  he,  '  but  that  bates  Bannagher  I 


And  you're  to  get  ev'ry  penny,  you  thief  o' 
the  world,  if  you  v^in  it ! '  but  for  all  that  he 
seemed  to  be  laughing  at  something  that 
Jack  wasn't  up  to.'      * 

"  At  any  rate,  surely,  they  palavered  Jack 
betune  them  until  he  sot  down  and  con- 
sinted.  '  Well,'  says  he,  scratching  his  head^ 
'  why,  worse  nor  lose  I  can't^  so  here  goes  for 
one  trial  at  the  shiners,  any  how  ! ' 

"  '  Now,'  says  the  obscure  gintleman,  just 
whin  the  first  card  was  in  his  hand,  ready  to 
be  laid  down,  '  you're  to  sarve  me  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  if  I  win ;  and  if  I  lose,  you  shall 
have  all  the  money  in  the  bag.' 

"  '  Exactly,'  said  Jack,  and,  just  as  he  said 
the  word,  he  saw  the  dog  puttmg  the  pipe  in 
his  pocket,  and  turning  Ms  head  away,  for 
fraid  Jack  would  see  him  breaking  his  sides 
laughing.  At  last,  when  he  got  his  face 
sobe^red,  he  looks  at  Jack,  and  says,  '  Surely, 
Jack,  if  you  win,  you  must  get  all  the  money 
in  the  bag;  and,  upon  my  reputation,  you 
may  build  castles  in  the  air  with  it,  you'll  be 
so  rich." 

"  This  plucked  up  Jack's  courage  a  little, 
and  to  work  they  went ;  and  how  could  it 
end  otherwise  than  Jack  to  lose  betune  two 
such  knowing  schamers  as  they  soon  turned 
out  to  be  ?  For,  what  do  you  think  ?  but,  as 
Jack  was  beginning  the  game,  the  dog  tips 
him  a' wink — claying  his  fore-claw  along  lus 
nose  as  before,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Watch 
me,  and  you'll  win ' — ^turning  round,  at  the 
same  time,  and  showing  Jadk  a  nate  little 
looking-glass,  that  was  set  in* his  oxther,  in 
which  Jack  saw,  dark  as  it  was,  the  spots  of 
all  the  other  fellow's  cards,  as  he  thought,  so 
that  he  was  cock-sure  of  bating  him.  But 
they  were  a  pair  of  downright  knaves  any 
how ;  for  Jack,  by  playing  to  the  cards  that 
he  saw  in  the  looking-glass,  instead  of  to 
them  the  other  held  in  his  hand,  lost  the 
gome  and  the  money.  In  short,  he  saw  that 
he  was  blamied  and  chated  by  them  botli ; 
and  when  the  game  was  up,  he  plainly  tould 
them  as  much. 

"  *  What  ? — you  scoundrel ! '  says  the  black 
fellow,  starting  up  and  catching  him  by  the 
collar;  'dare  you  go  for  to  impache  my 
honor?' 

"  *  Leather  him,  if  he  says  a  word,'  says  the 
dog,  running  over  on  his  hind-legs,  an^  lay- 
ing his  shut  paw  upon  Jack's  nose.  'Say 
another  word,  you  rascal  I '  says  he,  *  and  111 
down  you  ; '  with  this,  the  ould  feilow  gives 
him  another  shake. 

"  *I  don't  blame  you  so  much,'  says  Jack 
to  him ;  *  it  was  the  looking-glass  that  de- 
sayed  me.  That  cur's  nothing  but  a  black' 
leg!' 

"  *  What  looking-glass  ? — ^you  knave  you  ! ' 
says  dark-face^  giving  him  a  fresh  hauL 
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"'Why,  the  one  I  saw  under  ibe  dogfs 
oxliher,*  replied  Jack. 

"  *  Under  my  oxther,  you  swindling  ras- 
cal !  *  replied  ^e  dog,  giving  him  a  pull  by 
the  other  side  of  the  collar ;  *  did  ever  any 
honest  pair  of  gintlemen  hear  the  like  ? — ^but 
he  only  wants  to  break  through  the  agree- 
ment :  so  let  us  turn  hin^  at  once  into  anass,  and 
then  hell  break  no  more  bargains,  nor  strive 
to  take  in  honest  men  and  win  their  money. 
Me  a  black-leg ! '  So  the  dark  fellow  drew 
his  two  hands  over  Jack's  jaws,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling there  was  a  pair  of  ass's  ears  growing 
up  out  of  his  head.  When  Jack  found  this,  he 
knew  that  he  wasn't  in  good  hands :  so  he 
thought  it  best  to  get  himself  as  well  out  of 
the  scrape  as  possible. 

"'Gintlemen,  be  aisy,'  says  he,  ^and  let 
us  understand  one  another :  I'm  very  willing 
to  sarve  you  for  a  year  and  a  day  ;  but  I've 
one  requist  to  ax,  and  it's  this :  I've  a  helpless 
ould  mother  at  home,  and  if  I.  go  with  you 
now,  she'll  break  her  heart  with  grief  furst, 
and  starve  afterwards.  Now,  if  your  honor 
will  give  me  a  year  to  work  hard,  and  lay  in 
provision  to  support  her  whHe  I'm  away.  111 
serve  you  with  all  the  veins  of  my  heart — 
lor  a  bargain's  a  bargaui.' 

"  With  this,  the  dog*  gave  his  con)pamon 
a  pluck  by  the  skirt,  and,  after  some  diat  to- 
gether that  Jack  didn't  hear,  they  came  back 
and  said  that  they  would  comply  vrith  his 
wishes  that  far :  *  So,  on  to-morrow  twelve- 
month, Jack,'  says  the  dark  fellow,  'the  dog 
here  ^ciU  come  to  your  mother's,  and  if  you 
foUow  him  hell  bring  you  safe  to  my  castle.' 

"  *  Very  well,  your  honor,'  says  Jack  ;  *  but 
as  dogs  resemble  one  another  so  much,  how 
will  I  know  him  when  he  comes  ? ' 

"  *  Why,'  answers  the  other,  *  hell  have  a 
green  ribbon  and  a  spy-glass  about  liis  neck, 
and  a  pair  of  Wellington  boots  on  his  hind 
lega' 

" 'That's  enough,  sir,' says  Jack,  *I  can't 
mistake  him  in  uiat  dress,  so  111  be  ready  ; 
but,  jintlemen,  if  it  would  be  plasing  to  you 
both  rd  every  bit  as  soon  not  go  home  with 
these,'  and  he  handled  the  brave  pair  of  ears 
he  had  got-,  as  he  spoke.  '  The  truth  is,  jin- 
tlemen, I'm  deluding  enough  without  them  ; 
and  as  Pm  so  modest,  you  persave,  why  if 
youfl  take  them  away,  you'd  obhge  me  1 ' 

"  To  this  they  had  no  objection,  and  dur- 
that  year  Jack  wrought  night  and  day,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  lave  as  much  provision 
with  his  poor  mother  as  would  support  her 
in  his  absence  ;  and  when  the  morning  came 
that  he  was  to  bid  her  farewell,  he  went 
down  on  his  two  knees  and  got  her  blessing. 
He  then  left  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
promised  to  come  back  the  yery  minute  his 
time  would  be  up.     'Mother/  says  he,  'be 


kind  to  your  little  family  here,  and  feed 
them  vrell,  as  they  are  all  yon'U  have  to  keep 
you  company  till  you  see  me  again.' 

"  His  mother  then  stuffed  his  pockets  wi& 
bread,  till  they  stuck  out  behind  him,  and 
gave  liim  a  crooked  six-pence  for  luck  ;  after 
which,  he  got  his  staff,  and  was  just  ready  to 
tramp,  when,  sure  enough,  he  spies  his  ould 
friend  the  dog,  vdth  the  green  ribbon  about 
his  neck,  and  the  .Wellington  boots  upon  his 
hind  legs.  He  didn't  go  in,  but  waited  on 
the  outside  till  Jack  came  out  They  then 
set  ofi^  but  no  one  knows  how  far  they 
travelled,  till  they  reached  the  dark  gintle- 
man's  castle,  who  appeared  very  glad  to  see 
Jack,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

"  The  next  day,  in  consequence  of  his  long 
journey,  he  was  ax'd  to  do  nothing  ;  but  in 
the  coorse  of  the  evening,  the  dark  chap 
brought  him  into  a  long,  frightful  room, 
where  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  hooks  sticking  out  of  the  wall,  and  on 
every  hook  but  one  a  man's  head.  When 
Jack  saw  this  agreeable  sight,  his  dinner  be- 
gan to  quake  within  him  ;  but  he  felt  him- 
self still  worse,  when  his  master  pointed  to 
the  empty  hook,  saying,  '  Now,  Jack,  your 
business  to-morrow  is  to  ckme  out  a  stable 
that  wasn't  ckned  for  the  last  seven  years, 
and  if  you  don't  have  it  finished  before  dusk 
— do  you  see  that  hook  ? ' 

'"Ye — ^yes,'  replied  Jack,  hardly  able  to 
spake. 

"  '  Well,  if  you  don't  have  it  finished  be- 
fore dusk,  your  head  vnll  be  hanging  on  that 
hook  as  soon  as  the  sim  sets.' 

"  *  Very  well,  your  hontr,'  replied  Jack  ; 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  said,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  said  'very  well'  to  such  a  bloody- 
minded  intention,  any  how — 'V^ry  well,' 
says  he,  '111  do  my  best,  and  all  the  world- 
knows  that  the  best  can  do  no  more.' 

"  Whilst  this  discoorse  was  passing  betune 
them.  Jack  happened  to  look  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  and  there  he  saw  one  of 
the  beautifullest  ^es  that  ever  was  seen  on 
a  woman,  looking  at  him  through  a  little  pan- 
el that  was  in  the  wall.  She  had  a  white, 
snowy  forehead — such  eyes,  and  cheeks,  and 
teeth,  that  there's  no  coming  up  to  them ; 
and  the  clusters  of  dark  hair  that  hung  about 
her  beautiful  temples! — by  the  laws,  I'm 
afeard  of  falling  in  love  with  her  myself,  so 
111  say  no  more  about  her,  only  that  she 
would  charm  the  heart  of  a  wheel-barrow. 
At  any  rate,  in  spite  of  all  the  ould  fellow 
could  say — heads  and  hooks,  and  all,  Jack 
couldn't  help  throwing  an  eye,  now  and 
then,  to  the  panel ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  if 
he  had  been  bom  to  riches  and  honor,  it 
would  be  hard  to  fellow  him,  for  a  good  face 
and  a  good  figure. 
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*^'Now,  Jack,'  says  his  master,  'go  and 
get  your  supper,  and  I  hope  joull  be  able  to 
perform  your  task — ^if  not,  off  goes  'your 
head.' 

"'Very  well,  your  honor,'  says  Jack, 
again  scratching  it  in  the  hoith  of  perplexity, 
*I  must  only  do  what  I  can/ 

"  The  next  morning  Jack  was  up  with  the 
son,  if  not  before  him,  and  hard  at  his  task  ; 
but  before  breakfast  time,  he  lost  all  hearty 
and  little  wonder  he  should,  poor  fellow, 
bekase  for  every  one  shorelibl  he'd  throw 
out,  there  would  come  three  more  in :  so  that 
instead  of  making  his  task  less,  according  as 
he  got  on,  it  became  greater.  He  was  now 
in  &e  greatest  dilemmy,  and  didn't  know 
how  to  manage,  so  he  was  driven  at  last  to 
such  an  amplush,  that  he  had  no  other  shiffc 
for  employment,  only  to  sing  Paddeen  O^Baf- 
ferty  oui^  of  mere  vexation,  and  dance  the 
hornpipe  trebling  step  to  it,  cracking  his  fin- 
gers, half  mad,  through  the  stable.  Just  in 
the  middle  of  this  tantrum,  who  comes  to  the 
door  to  call  him  to  his  breakout,  but  the 
beautiful  crathur  he  saw  the  evening  be- 
fore peeping  at  him  through  the  paneL 
At  this  minute.  Jack  had  so  hated  himself  by 
the  dancing,  that  his  handsome  face  was  in  a 
fine  glow,  entirely. 

"  'I  think,'  said  she  to  Jack,  with  one  of 
her  own  sweet  smiles,  '  that  this  is  an  odd 
way  of  performing  your  task.' 

"  *  Och,  thin,  'tis  you  that  may  say  that,' 
replies  Jack  ;  '  but  it's  myself  thal^B  willing 
to  have  my  head  hung  up  any  day,  jiist  for 
one  sight  of  you,  you  darling.' 

<<  <  Where  did  jrou  come  from  ? '  asked  the 
lady,  with  another  smile  that  bate  the  first 
all  to  nothing. 

"•Where  did  I  come  from,  is  it?'  an- 
swered Jack;  'why,  death-alive!  did  you 
never  hear  of  oidd  Ireland,  my  jewel! — 
hem — I  mane,  plase  yoiy:  ladyship's  honor.' 

"  *  No,'  she  answered ; '  where  is  that  coun- 
try?' 

"  '  Och,  by  the  honor  of  an  Irishman,'  says 
Jack,  '  that  takes  the  shine ! — not  heard  of 
Erin — the  Imerald  Isle-^the  Jim  of  the 
ocean,  where  aU  the  men  are  brave  and 
honorable,  and  all  the  women — ^hem — ^I  naane 
the  ladies — chaste  and  beautiful  ? ' 

" '  No,'  said  she ;  '  not  a  word :  but  if  I 
stay  longer  I  may  get  you  blame — come  in  to 
your  breakfast,  and  I'm  sorry  to  find  that 
you  have  done  so  little  at  your  task.  Your 
master's  a  man  that  always  acts  up  to  what 
he  threatens :  and,  if  you  have  not  this  stable 
cleared  out  before  dusk,  your  head  will  be 
taken  of  your  shoulders  this  night.' 

"  *  Why,  thin,'  says  Jack,  *  my  beautiful 
darl — plaise  your  honor's  ladyship^if  he 
hangs  it  up,  will  you  do  me  the  favor,  acush- 


la  machree,  to  turn  my  head  toardat  that  same 
panel  where  I  saw  a  sartin  fair  face  that  I 
won't  mintion :  a^d  if  you  do,  let  me  alone 
for  watching  a  sartin  purty  face  I'm  aoquaizlt- 
ed  with.' 

"  *  What  means  cuMa  tnachree  f '  inquired 
the  lady,  as  she  turned  to  go  away. 

''  'It  manes  that*  you're  the  pulse  of  my 
hearty  avoumeen,  plase  your  ladyship's  Bev- 
erence,'  says  Jack. 

" '  Well,'  said  the  lovely  crathur,  *  any  time 
you  speak  to  me  in  future,  I  would  rather 
you  would  omit  terms  of  honor,  and  just  call 
me  after  the  manner  of  your  own  country  ; 
instead,  for  instance,-  of  calling  me  your  la- 
dyship, I  would  be  better  pleaised  if  you  call- 
ed me  cyshla — ^something — '  '  Cushla  mor 
chree,  ma  voumeen^^the  pulse  of  my  heart — 
my  darling,'  said  Jack,  consthering  it  (the 
thief)  for  her,  for  fraid  she  wouldn't  know  it 
well  enough. 

"  *  Yes,'  she  replied,  *  cushla  machree ;  well, 
as  I  can  pronounce  it,  acushla  machree,  will 
you  come  in  to  your  breakfast  ? '  said  the 
irling,  giving  J^ck  a  smile  that  would  be 
enough,  any  day,  to  do  up  the  heart  of  an 
Irishman.  Jack,  accordingly,  went  after  her, 
thinking  of  nothing  except  herself ;  but  on 
going  in  he  could  see  no  sign  of  her,  bo  he 
sat  down  to  lus  breakfast,  though  a  single 
ounce,  barring  a  couple  of  pounds  of  beei^ 
the  poor  fellow  coul(&'t  ate,  at  that  bout,  for 
thinking  of  her. 

''Well,  he  went  again  to  his  work,  and 
thought  he'd  have  better  luck;  but,  it  was 
still  &e  ould  game — three  shovelfuls  would 
come  in  for  ev'ry  one  he'd  throw  out ;  and 
now  he  began,  in  earnest^  to  feel  something 
about  his  heart  that  he  didn't  like,  bekase  he 
couldn't,  for  the  life  of  him,  help  thinking 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  heads 
and  the  empty  hook.  At  last  he  gave  up  the 
work  entirely,  and  took  it  into  his  head  to 
make  himself  scarce  from  about  the  old  fel- 
low's castle,  altogether;  and  without  more 
to  do,  he  set  off,  never  saying  as  much  as 
'  good-bye '  to  his  master :  but  he*  hadn't  got 
as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  yard,  when  his 
ould  friend,  the  dog,  steps  out  of  a  kennel, 
and  meets  him  fuU  but  in  the  teeth. 

"  *  So,  Jack,'  says  he,  '  you're  going  to  give 
us  leg  bail,  I  see ;  but  wsdk  back  with  your- 
self, you  spalpeen,  this  minute,  and  join  your 
work,  or  if  you  don't,'  says  he,  *  it*ll  be  worse 
for  your  health.  I'm  not  so  much  your  ene- 
my now  as  I  was,  bekase  you  have  a  friend 
in  coort  that  you  know  nothing  about ;  so* 
just  do  whatever  you  are  bid,  and  keep  never 
minding,' 

"  Jadk  went  back  with  a  heavy  heart,  as 
you  may  be  sure,  knowing  that,  whenever 
the  black  cur  began  to  blarney  him,  there 
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was  no  good  to  come  in  his  way.  He  accor- 
dingly went  into  the  stable,  but  consuming 
to  tibe  hand's  turn  he  did,  knowing  it  would 
be  only  useless ;  for,  instead  of  dearing  it 
out,  he'd  be  only  filling  it. 

"It  was  near  dinner-time,  and  Jack  was 
Tery  sad  and  sorrowful,  as  how  could  he  be 
othei'wise,  poor  fellow,  with  such  a  bloody- 
minded  ould  chap  to  dale  with?  when  up 
comes  the  darling  of  the  world  again,  to  call 
him  to  his  dinner. 

"  *  Well,  Jack,'  says  she,  with  her  white 
arms  so  beautifal,  and  her  dark  clusters 
tossed  about  by  the  motion  of  her  walk — 
*how  are  you  coming  on  at  your  task?' 
*How  am  I  coming  on,  is  it?  Och,  thin,' 
says  Jack,  giving  a  good-humored  smile 
through  the  frown  that  was  on  his  face, 
*plase  your  lady — a  cusMa  machree — it's  all 
over  with  me  ;  for  I've  still  the  same  story  to 
tell,  and  off  goes  my  head,  as  sure  as  it's  on 
my  shoulders,  this  blessed  nighi' 

"  *  That  would  be  a  pity,  Jack,'  says  she, 
*for  there  are  worse  heads  on  worse  shoul- 
ders ;  but  will  you  give  me  the  shovel  ? ' 
*  Will  I  give  you  the  shovel,  is  it  ? — Och  thin, 
wouldn't  I  be  a  right  big  baste  to  do  the  likes 
of  that,  any  how  ? '  says  Jack  ;  *  what !  avour- 
neen  dhedisk  !  to  stand  up  with  myself,  and 
let  this  hard  shovel  into  them  beautiful,  soft, 
white  hands  of  yoiir  own !  Faix,  my  jewel, 
if  you  knew  but  all,  my  mother's  son's  not 
the  man  to  do  such  a  disgi'aceful  turn,  as  to 
let  a  lady  like  you  take  the  shovel  out  of  his 
hand,  ^nd  he  standing  with  his  mouth  under 
his  nose,  looking  at  you — not  myself  avour- 
neen  !  we  have  no  such  ungenteel  manners 
as  that  in  our  country.'  *  Take  my  advice. 
Jack,'  says  she,  pleased  in  her  heart  at  what 
Jack  said,  for  all  she  didn't  purtend  it — *  give 
me  the  shovel,  and  depend  upon  it,  HI  do 
more  in  a  short  time  to  clear -the  stable  than 
you  would  for  years,'  'Why,  thin,  amur- 
neim,  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  refuse  you  ;  but, 
for  aU  that,  may  I  never  see  yesterday,  if  a 
taste  of  it  will  go  into  your  purty,  white  fin- 
gers,' says  the  thief,  praising  her  to  her  face 
all  the  time — *  my  head  may  go  off,  any  day, 
and  welcome,  but  death  before  dishonor. 
Say  no  more,  darling ;  but  tell  your  father 
111  be  to  my  dmner  immediately.' 

"Notwithstanding  all  this,  by  jingo,  the 
lady  would  not  be  put  off ;  like  a  ra-al  wo- 
man, she'd  have  her  own  way ;  so  on  telling 
Jack  that  she  didn't  intend  to  work  with  the 
shovel,  at  all,  at  all,  but  only  to  take  it  for  a 
minute  in  her  hand,  at  long  last  he  gave  it 
to  her  ;  she  then  struck  it  three  times  on  the 
threshel  of  the  door,  and,  giving  it  back  into 
his  hand,  tould  him  to  try  what  he  could  do. 
Well,  sure  enough,  now  there  was  a  change ; 
for,  instead  of  three  shovelfuls  coming  in, 


as  before,  when  he  threw  one  out,  there  went 
nine  more  along  with  it.  Jack,  in  coorse, 
couldn't  do  less  than  thank  the  lovely  cra- 
thur  for  her  assistance  ;  but  when  he  raised 
his  head  to  speak  to  her,  she  was  gone.  I 
needn't  say,  howsomever,  that  he  went  in  to 
his  dinner  with  a  light  heart  and  a  murdher- 
ing  appetite  ;  and  when  the  ould  fellow  axed 
him  how  he  was  coming  on.  Jack  tould  him 
he  was  doing  gloriously.  'Eemember  the 
empty  hook.  Jack,'  said  he.  'Never  fear, 
your  honor,'  answered  Jack,  '  if  I  don't  finish 
my  task,  you  may  bob  my  head  off  any  time.* 

"  Jack  now  went  out,  and  was  a  short  tune 
getting  through  his  job,  for  before  the  sun  set 
it  was  finished,  and  he  came  into  the  kitchen, 
ate  his  supper,  and,  sitting  down  before  the 
fire,  sung  '  Love  among  the  Boses,'  and  the 
'  Black  Joke,'  to  vex  the  ould  fellow. 

"  This  was  one  task  over,  and  hip  head  was 
safe  for  that  bout ;  but  that  night,  before  he 
went  to  bed,  his  master  caUed  him  upstairs, 
brought  him  into  the  bloody  room,  and  gave 
him  his  orders  for  the  next  day.  'Jack,' 
says  he,  '  I  have  a  wild  filly  that  has  never 
been  caught,  and  you  must  go  to  my  de- 
mesne to-morrow,  and  catch  her,  or  if  you 
don't — look  there,*  says  the  big  blackguard, 
'  on  that  hook  it  hangs,  before  to-morrow,  if 
you  havn't  her  at  sunset  in  the  stable  that  you 
claned  yesterday.'  *  Very  well,  your  honor,' 
said  Jack,  carelessly,  '  Til  do  every  thing  in 
my  power,  and  if  I  fail,  I  can't  help  it.' 

"  The«next  morning,  Jack  was  out  with  a 
bridle  in  his  hand,  going  to  catch  the  filly. 
As  soon  *as  he  got  into  the  domain,  sure 
enough,  there  she  was  in,  the  middle  of  a 
green  field,  grazing  quite  at  her  ase.  When 
Jack  saw  tins  he  went  over  towards  her, 
houlding  out  his  hat  as  if  it  was  full  of  oats ; 
but  he  kept  the  hand  that  had  the  bridle  in 
it  behind  his  back,  for  fraid  she'd  see  it  and 
make  off  Well,  my  dear,  on  he  went  till  he 
was  almost  within  grip  of  her,  cock  sure  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  slip  the  bri- 
dle over  her  neck  and  secure  her ;  but  he 
made  a  bit  of  a  mistake  in  his  reckoning,  for 
though  she  smelt  and  snoaked  about  him, 
just  as  if  she  didn't  care  a  feed  of  oats  wheth- 
er he  caught  her  or  not,  yet  when  he  boulted  , 
over  to  hould  her  fast,  she  was  off  like  a  shot 
with  her  tail  cocked,  to  the  far  end  of  the 
demesne,  and  Jack  had  to  set  off  hot  foot  af- 
ter here.  All,  however,  was  to  no  purpose  ; 
he  couldn't  come  next  or  near  her  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  there  she  kept  coorsing 
him  about  from  one  field  to  another,  till  he 
hadn't  a  blast  of  breath  in  his  body. 

"  In  this  state  was  Jack  when  the  beautiful 
crathtir  came  out  to  call  him  home  to  his 
break&ist,  walking  with  the  pretty  small  feet 
and  light  steps  of  her  Qwn  upon  the  green 
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fields^  so  blight  and  beautiful,  scarcely  bend- 
ing the  flowers  and  the  grass  as  she  went 
along,  the  darling. 

"'Jack,'  says  she,  'I  fear  you  have  as 
difficult  a  task  to-day  as  you  had  yesterday. 

« ( Why,  and  it's  you  that  may  say  that 
with  your  own  purty  mouth,'  says  Jack,  says 
he ;  for  out  of  breath  and  aU  as  he  was,  he 
couldn't  help  giving  her  a  bit  of  blarney,  the, 
rogue. 

''  'Well,  Jack,'  says  she,  '  take  my  advice, 
and  don't  tire  yourself  any  longer  by  at- 
tempting to  catch  her ;  truth's  best — I  tell 
you,  you  could  never  do  it ;  come  home  to 
your  breakfast^  and  when  you  return  again, 
just  amuse  yourself  as  well  as  you  can  until 
dinner-time.' 

" '  Och,  och  I '  says  Jack,  striving  to  look, 
the  sly  thief,  as  if  she  had  promised  to  help 
him — '  I  only  wish  I  was  a  king,  and,  by  the 
powers,  I  know  who  would  be  my  queen, 
any  how;  for  it's  your  own  sweet  lady — 
^avoumeen  dkeeiish — ^I  say,  amn't  I  bound  to' 
you  for  a  year  and  a  day  longer,  for  promis- 
ing to  give  me  a  lift,  as  well  as  for  what  you 
done  yesterday?' 

'"Take  care.  Jack,'  says  she,  smiling, 
however,  at  his  ingenuity  in  striving  to  trap 
her  into  a  promise,  '  I  don't  think  I  made 
any  proipise  of  assistance.' 

"  *  You  didn't,'  says  Jack,  wiping  Ids  face 
with  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  'cause  why  ? — ^you 
see  pocket-handkerchiefs  wei*en't  invented  in 
them  times :  '  why,  thin,  may  I  never  Hve  to 
see  yesterday,  if  there's  not  as  much  rale 
beauty  in  that  smile  that's  diverting  itself 
about  them  sweet-breathing  lips  of  yours, 
and  in  them  two  eyes  of  light  that's  breaking 
both  their  hearts  laughing  at  me,  this  minute, 
as  would  encourage  any  poor  fellow  to  ex- 
pect a  good  turn  from  you — that  is,  whin 
you  could  do  it,  without  hurting  or  harming 
yourself ;  for  it's  he  would  be  Uie  right  ras- 
cal that  could  take  it,  if  it  would  injure  a 
silken  hair  of  your  head.' 

« '  Well,'  said  the  lady,  with  a  mighty 
roguish  smile,  '  I  shall  call  you  home  to  your 
dinner,  at  all  events.' 

"  When  Jack  went  back  from  his  break- 
ibst,  he  didn't  slave  himself  after  the  filly 
any  more,  but  walked  about  to  view  the 
demesne,  and  the  avenues,  and  the  green 
walks,  and  nice  temples,  and  fish-ponds,  and 
rookeries,  and  everything,  in  short,  that  was 
worth  seeing.  Towards  dinner-time,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  have  an  eye  to  the  way  the 
sweet  crathur  was  to  come,  and  sure  enough 
it's  she  that  wasn't  one  minute  late. 

"  'Well,  Jack,'  says  she,  '  111  keep  you  no 

longer  in  doubt:'   for    the  tefnder-hearted 

crathur  saw  that  Jack,  although  he  didn't 

wish  to  let  an  to  her,  was  fretting  every  now 
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and  then  about  the  odd  hook  and  the  bloody 
room — 'So,  Jack,'  says  she,  'although  I 
didn't  promise,  yet  I'U  perform ; '  and  with 
that  she  pulled  a  small  ivory  whistle  out  of 
her  pocket,  and  gave  three  blasts  on  it  that 
brought  the  wild  filly  up  to  her  very  hand, 
as  quick  as  the  wind.  She  then  took  the 
bridle,  and  threw  it  over  the  haste's  neck, 
giving  her  up,  at  the  same  time,  to  Jack. 
'You  needn't  fear  now,  Jack,'  says  she, 
'  you'll  find  her  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  as 
tame  as  you  wish ;  as  proof  of  it,  just  walk 
before  her,  and  you  will  see  she  will  follow 
you  to  any  part  of  the  field.' 

"Jack,  you  may  be  sure,  paid  her  as  many 
and  as  sweet  compliments  as  he  could,  and 
never  heed  one  from  his  coimtry  for  being 
able  to  say  something  toothsome  to  the , 
ladiea  At  any  rate,  if  he  laid  it  on  thick 
the  day  before,  he  gave  two  or  three  addi- 
tional coats  this  time,  and  the  innocent  soul 
went  away  smiUng,  as  usual. 

"  When  Jack  brought  the  fiUy  home,  the 
darl^fellow,  his  master,  if  dark  before,  was  a 
perfect  tunder-cloud  this  night:  bedad,  he 
was  nothing  less  than  near  bursting  with 
vexation,  bekaise  the  thieving  ould  sinner 
intended  to  have  Jack's  head  upon  the  hook, 
but  he  fell  short  in  his  reckoning  now  as 
well  as  before.  Jack  sung  '  Love  among  the 
Boses,'  and  the  '  Black  Joke,'  to  help  him 
into  better  timper. 

"  '  Jack,'  says  he,  striving  to  make  himself 
speak  pleasant  to  him,  '  you've  got  two  difii- 
cult  tasks  over  you  ;  but  you  know  the  third 
time's  the  charm — take  care  of  the  next' 

"  '  No  matter  about  that,'  says  Jack,  speak- 
ing up  to  him  stiff  and  stout,  bekase,  as  the 
dog  tould  him,  he  knew  he  had  a  friend 
in  coort — '  let's  hear  what  it  is,  any  how.' 

"  •  To-morrow,  then,'  says  the  other,  *  you  re 
to  rob  a  crane's  nest,  on  the  top  of  a  beech- 
tree  which  grows  in  the  middle  of  a  Httle 
island  in  the  lake  that  you  saw  yesterday  in 
my  demesne;  you're  to  have  neither  boat, 
nor  oar,  nor  any  kind  of  conveyance,  but  just 
as  you  stand ;  and  if  you  fail  t^  bring  me  the 
eggs,  or  if  you  break,  one  of  them, — look 
here ! '  says  he,  again  pointing  to  the  odd 
hook,  for  all  this  discoorse  took  place  in  the 
bloody  roouL 

"'Good  again,'  says  Jack;  'if  I  fail  I 
know  my  doom.' 

"  '  No,  you  don't,  you  spalpeen,'  says  the 
other,  getting  vexed  with  him  entirely,  '  for 
111  roast  you  till  you're  half  dead,  and  ate 
my  dinner  off  you  after  ;  and,  what  is  more 
than  that,  you  blackguard,  you  must  sing 
the  '  Black  Joke '  all  the  time  for  my  amuse- 
ment.' 

"  'Divl  fly  away  with  you,'  thought  Jack, 
'  but  you're  fond  of  music,  you  vagabone.' 
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"The  next  morning  Jack  was  going  round 
and  round  the  lake,  i^ng  about  the  edge  of 
it,  if  he  could  find  any  place  shallow  enough 
tD  wade  in  ;  but  he  might  as  weU  go  to  wade 
the  my,  and  what  was  worst  of  aU,  if  he 
attempted  to  swim,  it  would  be  like  a  tailor's 
goose,  straight  to  the  bottom  ;  so  he  kept 
himself  safe  on  dry  land,  still  expecting  a 
"A'isit  from  the  'lovely  crathur,*  but,  bedad, 
Ms  good  luck  failed  him  for  vxmst,  for  in- 
stead of  seeing  her  coming  over  to  him,  so 
mild  and  sweet,  who  does  he  obsarve  steer- 
ing at  a  dog  s  trot,  but  his  ould  friend  the 
smoking  cur.  '  Confusion  to  that  cur,'  says 
Jack  to  himself,  '  I  know  now  there's  some 
bad  fortune  before  me,  or  he  wouldn't  be 
coming  acrass  me/ 

" '  Come  home  to  your  breakfast,  Jack, 
says  the  dog,  walking  up  to  him,  *  it's  break- 
fast time.' 

" '  Ay,'  says  Jack,  scratching  his  head, 
'  it's  no  matter  whether  I  do  or  not,  for  I 
bleeve  my  head's  hardly  worth  a  flat-dutch 
<aibbage  at  the  present  speaking.' 

'*  *  Why,  man,  it  was  never  worth  so  much,' 
fisys  the  baste,  pulling  out  his  pipe  and  put- 
ting it  in  his  mouth,  when  it  lit  at  once. 

"  '  Take  care  of  yourself,'  says  Jack,  quite 
desperate, — for  he  thought  he  was  near  the 
end  of  his  tether, — 'tfi£:e  care  of  yourself 
you  dirty  cur,  or  maybe  I  might  take  a  gin- 
tleman's  toe  ^m  your  taiL' 

" '  You  had  better  keep  a  straight  tongue 
in  your  head,'  says  four-legs,  '  while  it's  on 
yotir  shoulders,  or  I'll  break  every  bone  in 
your  skin — Jack,  you're  a  fool,'  says  he, 
checking  himself  and  speaking  kindly  to 
him — *  you're  a  fool ;  didn't  I  tell  you  the 
other  day  to  do  what  you  were  bid,  and  keep 
never  minding  ? ' 

"  <  Well,'  thought  Jack  to  himself,  '  there's 
no  use  in  making  him  any  more  my  enemy 
than  he  is — ^particularly  as  I'm  in  such  a 
bobble.' 

" '  YotL  lie,'  says  the  dog,  as  if  Jack  had 
spoken  oui  to  him,  wherein  he  only  thought 
the  words  to  himself  'you  lie,'  says  he, 
'I'm  not,  nor  never  was,  your  enemy,  if  you 
knew  but  alL' 

"  *I  beg  your  honor's  pardon,'  answers 
Jack,  '  for  being  so  smart  with  your  honor, 
but,  bedad,  if  you  were  in  my  case, — if  you 
expected  your  master  to  roast  you  alive, — 
eat  his  dmner  of  your  body, — make  you 
fidng  the  '  Black  Joke,'  by  way  of  music  for 
him ;  and,  to  crown  all,  kaow  that  your  head 
was  to  be  stuck  upon  a  hook  after — maybe 
you  \^ould  be  a  little  short  in  your  temper, 
as  well  as  your  neighbors.' 

« <  Take  heart,  Jack,'  says  the  other,  lay- 
ing his  fore  claw  as  knowingly  as  ever  along 
iiis  nose,  and  winking  slyly  at  Jack,  'didn't 


I  tell  you  that  you  had  a  friend  in  coort? — 
the  day's  not  past  yet,  so  cheer  up,  who 
knows  but  there  is  luck  before  you  stiU  ? ' 

"  'Why,  thin,'  says  Jack,  getting  a  little 
cheerful,  and  wishing  to  crack  a  joke  with 
him,-  'but  your  honor's  very  fond  of  the 
pipe  ! '  '  Oh !  don't  you  know.  Jack,'  says 
he, '  that  that's  the  fashion  at  present  among 
my  tribe  ;  sure  all  my  brother  puppies  smoke 
now,  and  a  man  might  as  well  be  out  of  the 
world  as  out  of  the  fashion,  you  know.' 

"When  they  drew  near  home,  they  got 
quite  thick  entirely;  'Now,'  says  Jack,  in  a 
good-humored  way,  'if  you  can  give  me  a 
hft  in  robbing  this  crane's  nest,  do ;  at  any 
rate,  I'm  sure  your  honor  won't  be  my 
enemy.  I  know  you  have  too  much  good 
nature  in  your  feu^.  to  be  one  that  wouldnl 
help  a  lame  dog  over  a  style — that  is»'  says 
he,  taking  himself  up  for  fear  of  offending 
the  other, — 'I'm  sure  you'd  be  always  in- 
clined to  help  the  weak  side.' 
.  "  'Thank  you  for  the  compliment,'  says 
the  dog ; '  but  didn't  I  tell  you  that  you  have 
a  friend  in  coort  ? ' 

"When  Jack  went  back  to  th6  lake,  he 
could  only  sit  and  look  sorrowfully  at  the 
tree,  or  walk  about  the  edge  of  it,  without 
being  able  to  do  anything  else.  He  spent 
the  whole  day  this  way,  tm  dinner-time, 
when  what  would  you  have  of  it,  but  he 
eeee  the  darUn'  conLg  out  to  him,  as  &ir 
and  as  blooming  as  an  angel.  His  heart, 
you  may  be  sure,  got  up  to  his  mouth,  for 
he  knew  she  would  be  apt  to  take  him  out  of 
his  difficulties.     When  she  came  up — 

"  '  Now,  Jack,'  says  she,  '  there  is  not  a 
minute-  to  be  lost,  for  I'm  watch'd  ;  and  if  it's 
discovered  that  I  gave  you  any  assistance, 
we  will  both  be  destroyed.' 

"  *  Oh,  murder  sheery ! '  *  says  Jack,  '  fly 
back,  avoumeen  machree — for  rather  than 
anything  should  happen  you^  I'd  lose  fifty 
lives.' 

"  'No,'  says  she,  '  I  think  111  be  able  to 
get  you  over  this,  as  weU  as  the  rest ;  so  have 
a  good  hearty  and  be  faithful'  'lliat's  it,' 
repHed  Jack,  'that's  it,  acushia — ^my  own 
correothur  to  a  shaving ;  I've  a  heart  worth 
its  weight  in  bank  notes,  and  a  more  faith- 
ful boy  isn't  alive  this  day  nor  I'm  to  yez  all, 
ye  darlings  of  the  world.' 

"  She  Qien  pulled  a  small  white  wand  out 
of  her  pockety  struck  the  lake,  and  there  was 
the  prettiest  green  ridge  across  it  to  the  foot, 
of  tiie  tree  that  ever  eye  beheld.  'Now,' 
says  she,  turning  her  back  to  Jack,  and  stoop- 
ing down  te  do  something  that  he  couldn't 
see,  'Take  these,'  giving  him  her  ten  toes, 
'  put  them  against  the  tree,  and  you  vrill  have 
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steps  to  carry  you  to  the  top,  but  be  sure, 
far  yoiir  life  and  mine,  not  to  forget  any  of 
them.  If  you  do,  my  life  will  be  taken  to- 
morrow morning,  for  your  master  puts  on 
my  slippers  with  his  own  hands.' 

''Jack  was  now  going  to  swear  th&t  he 
would  give  up  the  whole  thing  and  surren- 
der his  head  at  once ;  but  when  he  looked  at 
her  feet,  and  saw  no  appearance  of  blood,  he 
went  over  without  more  to  do,  and  robbed 
the  nest,  taking  down  the  eggs  one  by  one, 
that  he  mightn't  brake  them.  There  was  no 
end  to  his  joy,  as  he  secured  the  last  e^g ;  he 
instantly  took  down  the  toes,  one  after 
another,  save  and  except  the  little  one  of  the 
left  foot,  which  in  his  joy  and  hurry  he  for- 
got entirely.  He  then  returned  by  the  green 
ridge  to  the  ^ore,  and  accordingly  as  he  went 
along,  it  melted  away  into  uxUer  behind  him. 

"  'Jack,'  says  the  charmer,  *  I  hope  you 
forgot  none  of  my  toe&' 

"  '  Is  it  me?  'says  Jack,  quite  sure  that  he 
had  them  all — 'arrah,  catch  any  one  from 
my  country  making  a  bltmder  of  that  kind.' 

"  *  Well,'  says  she,  '  let  us  see  ; '  so,  taking 
the  toes,  she  placed  them  on  again,  just  as  if 
they  had  never  been  oS.  But,  lo  and  be- 
hold !  on  coming  to  the  last  of  the  left  foot, 
it  wasn't  forthcoming.  'Oh!  Jack,  Jack,' 
says  she,  *  you  have  destroyed  me ;  to-mor- 
row morning  your  master  will  notice  the 
want  of  this  toe,  and  that  instant  111  be  put 
to  death.' 

"  'Lave  that  to  me,'  says  Jack ;  'by  the 
powers,  you  won't  lose  a  drop  of  your  darling 
blood  for  it.  Have  you  got  a  pen-knife  about 
you?  and  I'll  soon  e^ow  you  how  you  won't.* 

"  '  What-  do  you  want  with  the  knife  ? ' 
she  inquired.  • 

"  'What  do  I  want  with  it?— Why  to  give 
you  the  best  toe  on  both  my  feet,  for  the  one 
I  lost  on  you  ;  do  you  think  I'd  eniffer  you  to 
want  a  toe,  and  I  having,  ten  thumping  ones 
at  your  sarvice? — ^I'm  not  the  man,  you 
^t>®auty  you,  for  such  a  shabby  trick  as  that 
comes  to.' 

"  '  But  you  forget,'  says  the  lady,  who  wbs 
a  little  cooler  than  Jack, '  that  none  of  yours 
would  fit  me.' 

'"And  must  you  die  to-morrow,  oetia^  f ' 
asked  Jack,  in  desperation. 

"  '  As  dure  as  the  sun  rises,'  answered  the 
lady  ;  '  for  your  master  would  know  at  once 
that  it  was  by  my  toes  the  nest  was  robbed.' 

"  'By  the  powers,'  observed  Jack,  'he's 
one  of  the  greatest  ould  vag — I  mane,  isn't 
he  a  terrible  man,  out  and  out,  for  a  fatiier  ? ' 

"'Father!'  says  the  darling, — 'he's  not 
my  father,  Jack,  he  only  wi^es  to  marry 
me,  and  if  I'm  not  able  to  outdo  him  bef<ye 
three  days  more,  it's  decreed  that  he  must 
have  me.' 


"  When  Jack  heard  this,  surely  the  Irish- 
man must  come  out ;  there-  he  stood,  and  be- 
gan to  wipe  his  eyes  with  the  skirt  of  his 
coat,  making  out  as  if  he  was  crying,  the 
thief  of  the  world.  '  What's  the  matter  with 
you  ? '  she  asked. 

" '  Ah  1 '  says  Jack, '  you  darling,  I  couldn't 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  desave  you  ;  for  I  have 
no  way  at  home  to  keep  a  lady  like  you,  in 
proper  style,  at  all  at  all ;  I  would  only  bring 
you  into  poverty,  and  since  you  wish  to  know 
what  ails  me,  I'm  vexed  that  I'm  not  rich  for 
your  sake  ;  and  next,  that  that  thieving  ould 
villain's  to  have  you ;  and,  by  the  powers, 
I'm  ciying  for  both  these  misfortunes  to- 
gether.' 

"  The  lady  could  not  help  being  touched 
and  plaised  with  Jack's  tindemess  and  gine- 
rosity ;  so,  saj^s  sl^e,  '  Don't  be  cast  down. 
Jack,  come  or  go  what  wiU,  I  won't  marry 
him — ^I'd  die  first.  Do  you  go  home  as 
usual ;  but  take  care  and  don't  sleep  at  all 
this  night.  Saddle  the  wild  filly — meet  me 
under  the  whitethorn  bush  at  the  end  of  the 
lawn,  and  we'll  both  leave  him  for  ever.  If 
you're  willin'  to  marry  me,  don't  let  poverty 
distress  you,  for  I  have  more  money  than 
well  know  what  to  do  with.' 

"  Jack's  voice  how  began  to  tremble  in 
aimest,  with  downright  love  and  tindemess, 
as  good  right  it  had ;  so  he  promised  to  do 
everything  just  as  she  bid  him,  and  then 
went  home  with  a  daci^t  appetite  enougli  to 
his  supper. 

"  You  may  he  sure  the  ould  fellow  looked 
darker  and  grimmer  than  ever  at  Jack :  but 
what  could  he  do  ?  Jack  had  done  his  duty  ? 
so  he  sat  before  the  fire,  and  sung  'Love 
among  the  Roses,'  and  the  'Black  Joke,' 
vrith  a  stouter  and  a  lighter  heart  than  ever, 
while  the  black  chap  could  have  seen  him 
skivered. 

"When  midnight  came,  Jack,  who  kept  a 
hawk's  eye  to  the  night,  was  at  the  hawthorn 
with  the  wild  filly,  saddled  and  aU — more 
betoken,  she  wasn't  a  bit  vnld  then,  but  as 
tame  as  a  dog.  Off  they  set,  like  Erin-go- 
bragh.  Jack  and  the  lady,  and  never  pulled 
bridle  till  it  was  one  o'clock  next 
when  they  stopped  at  an  inn,  and  had  soi 
refreshment  They  then  took  to  the 
again,  full  speed ;  however,  they  hadn't  gone" 
&r,  when  they  heard  a  great  noise  behind 
them,  and  the  tramp  of  horses  gblloping  like 
mad.  'Jack,'  says  the  darling,  on  hearing 
the  hubbub, '  look  behind  you,  and  see  what's 
thia' 

"  '  Och  !  by  the  elevens,*  says  Jack,''  we're 
done  at  last ;  it's  the  dark  fellow,  and  half 
the  country  after  us.'  '  Put  your  hand,'  says 
she,  'in  the  filly's  right  ear,  and  tell  me 
what  you  find  in  it'     *  Nothing  at  all,'  say.^^ 
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Jftck,  ''but  a  weeshy  bit  of  a  dry  stick.* 
'  Throw  it  o^er  your  left  shoulder/  says  she, 
'  and  see  what  will  happen.' 

''  Jack  did  so  at  once,  and  there  was  a  great 
grove  of  thick  trees  growing  so  close  to  one 
another,  that  a  dandy  could  scarcely  get  his 
arm  betwixt  them.  '  Now,'  said  she,  '  we  are 
safe  for  a,pother  day.'  '  Well,'  said  Jack,  as 
he  pushed  on  the  filly,  *  you're  the  jewel  of 
the  world,  sure  enough ;  and  maybe  it's  you 
that  won't  Uve  happy  when  we  get  to  the  Jim 
of  the  Ocean.' 

''  As  soon  as  dark-face  saw  what  happened, 
he  was  obliged  to  scour  the  country  for 
hatchets  and  hand-saws,  and  all  kinds  of 
sharp  instruments,  to  hew  himself  and  his 
men  a  passage  through  the  grove.  As  the 
saying  goes,  many  hands  make  light  work, 
and  sure  enough,  it  wasn't  long  till  they  had 
cleared  a  way  for  themselves,  thick  as  it  was, 
and  set  off  with  double  speed  after  Jack  and 
the  lady. 

''  The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  he  and 
she  were  after  tiddng  another  small  refresh- 
ment of  roast-beef  and  porther,  and  pushing 
on,  as  before,  when  they  heard  the  same 
tramping  behind  them,  only  it  was  ten  times 
louder. 

"  'Here  they  are  again,'  says  Jack  ;  'and 
I'm  afeard  they'll  come  up  wiUi  us  at  last' 

"  *If  they  do,'  says  she,  'they'll  put  us  to 
death  on  the  spot ;  but  we  must  try  some- 
how' to  stop  them  another  day,  if  we  can  ; 
search  the  filly's  right  ear  again,  and  let  me 
know  what  you  find  in  it.' 

"Jack  pulled  out  a  little  three-cornered 
pebble,  telling  her  that  it  was  all  he  got ; 
'well,'  says  she,  'throw  it  over  your  left 
shoulder  like  the  stick.' 

"  No  sooner  said  than  don^ ;  and  there 
waja  a  great  chain  of  high,  sharp  rocks  in  the 
way  of  divel-fece  and  all  his  clan.  '  Now,' 
says  she,  'we  have  gained  another  day.' 
'  Tundher-and-turf ! '  says  Jack,  '  what's  this 
for,  at  all,  at  all  ? — but  wait  till  I  get  you  in 
the  Immerald  Isle,  for  this,  and  if  you  don't 
enjoy  happy  days  any  how,  why  I'm  not  sitting 
before  you  on  this  horse,  by  the  same  token 
Jjhat  it's  not  a  horse  at  all,  but  a  filly  though ; 
j^ft^ou  don't  get  the  hoith  of  good  aiting  and 
^^Enking — ^l^hings  of  the  best  wine  and 
whisky  that  the  land  can  afford,  my  name's 
not  Jack.  We'll  build  a  castle,  and  you'll 
have  upstaifs  and  downstairs — a  coach  and 
six  to  ride  in — lots  of  sarvints  to  attend 
on  you,  and  full  and  plinty  of  everything ; 
not  to  mintion — hem  ! — not  to  mintion  that 
you'll  have  a  husband  that  the  fairest  lady 
in  the  land  might  be  proud  of,'  says  he, 
stretching  himself  up  in  the  saddle,  and 
giving  the  filly  a  jag  of  the  spurs,  to  show 
off  a  bit ;  although  the  coaxing  rogue  knew 


that  the  money  which  was  to  do  all  this 
was  her  own.  At  any  rate,  they  spent  the^ 
remainder  of  this  day  pleasantly  enough,* 
still  moving  on,  though,  as  fast  as  Uiey  could. 
Jack,  every  now  and  then,  would  throw  an 
eye  behind,  as  if  to  watch  their  pursuers, 
whei'ein,  if  the  truth  was  known,  it  wajs  to 
get  a  peep  at  the  beautiful  glowing  face  and 
warm  lips  that  were  breathing  all  kinds  oi 
fragrancies  about  him.  Ill  warrant  he  didn't 
epvy  the  king  upon  his  throne,  when  he  felt 
the  honeysuckle  of  her  breath,  like  the  smell 
of  Father  Ned's  orchard  there,  of  a  May 
morning. 

"When  Ihrdorougha*  foimd  the  great 
chain  of  rocks  before  him,  you  may  set  it 
down  that  he  was  likely  to  blow  up  with  vex- 
ation ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  first  thing  he 
blew  up  was  the  rocks — ^and  that  he  might 
lose  little  or  no  time  in  doing  it,  he  collected 
all  the  gunpowder  and  crowbars,  spades,  and 
pick-axes,  that  could  be  foimd  for  xniles  about 
him,  and  set  to  it,  working  as  if  it  was  with 
inch  of  candle.  For  half  a  day  there  was 
nothing  but  boring  and  spUtting,  and  driving 
of  iron  wedges,  and  blowing  up  pieces  of 
rocks  as  big  as  httle  houses,  until,  by  hard 
labor,  they  made  a  passage  for  themselves 
sufficient  to  cany  them  over.  They  then  set 
off  again,  full  speed ;  and  great  advantage 
they  had  over  the  poor  filly  that  Jack  and 
the  lady  rode  on,  for  their  horses  were  well 
rested,  and  hadn't  to  carry  double,  like  Jack's. 
The  next  di|y  they  spied  Jack  and  his  beau- 
tiful companion,  just  about  a  quaiier  of  a 
mile  before  them. 

" '  Now,'  says  dark-brow,  '  111  make  any 
man'd  fortune  forever  that  will-  bring  me 
them  two,  either  living  or  dead,  but,  if  possi- 
ble, alive  :  so,  spur  on,  for  whoever  secures 
them,  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  a  made  man, 
but,  above  all,  make  no  noise.' 

"  It  was  now  divU  take  the  hindmost  among 
the  bloody  pack — every  spur  was  red  wiii 
blood,  and  every  horse  smoking.  Jack  and 
the  lady  were  jogging  on  acrass  a  green  field, 
not  suspecting  that  the  rest  were  so  near 
them,  and  talking  over  the  pleasant  days 
they  would  apind  together  in  Ireland,  when 
they  hears  the  hue-and-cry  once  more  at  their 
very  heela 

"  '  Quick  as  lightning.  Jack,'  says  she,  '  or 
we're  lost — the  right  ear  and  the  left  shoul- 
der, like  thought — they're  not  three  lengths 
of  the  filly  from  us  I ' 

"But  Jack  knew  his  business  ;  for  just  as 
a  long,  grim-looking  villain,  with  a  great 
rusty  rapier  in  his  hand,  was  within  a  single 
leap  of  .them,  and  quite  sure  of  either  killing 
o^  making  prisoners  of  them  both,  Jack  fiings 

*  The  dark  man. 
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a  li^Ue  drc^  of  green  water  that  he  ^ot  in 
the  filly's  ear,  oyer  his  left  shoulder,  and  in 
an  instont  there  was  a  deep,  dark  gulf,  filled 
with  black,  pitchy-looking  water  between 
them.  The  lady  now  desired  Jack  to  pull 
up  the  filly  a  bit^  that  they  might  see  what 
would  become  of  the  dark  fellow ;  but  just 
as  they  turned  round,  the  ould  nagur  set 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  in  a  fit  of  despera- 
tion, plunged  himself,  horse  and  all,  into  the 
gul(  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  more. 
The  rest  that  were  with  him  went  home,  and 
began  to  quarrel  about  his  .wealth,  and  kept 
murdering  and  killing  one  another,  until  a 
single  vagabond  of  them  wasn't  left  alive  to 
enjoy  it 

''  When  Jack*  saw  what  happened,  and  that 
the  blood-thirsty  ould  villflon  got  what  he 
desarved  so  richly,  he  was  as  happy  as  a 
prince,  and  ten  times  happier  than  most  of 
them  as  the  world  goes,  and  she  was  every 
bit  as  delighted.  '  We  have  nothing  more 
to  fear,'  said  the  darling  that  put  them  all 
down  so  cleverly,  seeing  that  she  was  but  a 
woman ;  but,  bedad,  it's  she  was  the  right 
sort  of  a  woman — *  all  our  dangers  are  now 
over,  at  least,  all  yours  are  ;  regarding  my- 
self,' says  she,  '  there's  a  trial  before  me  yet, 
and  that  trial,  Jack,  depends  upon  your 
ftdthfulness  and  constancy.' 

"*0n  me,  is  it? — Och,  then,  murder! 
isn't  it  a  poor  case  entirely,  that  I  have  no 
way  of  showing  you  that  you  may  depind 
your  life  upon  me,  only  by  telling  you  so  ?  * 

"  *I  do  depend  upon  you,'  says  she — 'and 
now,  as  you  love  me,  do  not,  when  the  trial 
comes,  forget  her  that  saved  you  out  of  so 
many  troubles,  and  made  you  such  a  great 
and  wealthy  man.'  * 

''The  foregoing  part  of  this  Jack  could 
well  understand,  but  the  last  part  of  it,  mak- 
ing collusion  to  the  wealth,  was  a  little  dark, 
as  he  thpught,  bekase,  he  hadn't  fingered  any 
of  it  at  the  time :  still,  he  knew  she  was 
truth  to  the  back-bone,  and  wouldn't  desave 
him.  They  hadn't  travelled  much  farther, 
when  Jack  snaps  his  fingers  with  a  '  Whoo  ! 
by  the  powers,  there  it  is,  my  darling--there 
it  is,  at  long  last  I ' 

"'There  is  what,  Jack?'  said  she,  sur- 
brised,  as  well  she  might,  at  his  mirth  and 
happiness—'  There  is  what  ? '  says  she. 

" ' Cheer  up  I '  says  Jack  ;  'there  it  is,  my 
darling, — the  Shannon ! — as  soon  as  we  get 
to  the  other  side  of  it,  we'll  be  in  ould  Jxe- 
land  once  more.' 

"  There  was  no  end  to  Jack's  good  humor, 
when  he  crossed  the  Shannon ;  and  she  was 
not  a  bit  displeased  to  see  him  so  happy. 
They  had  now  no  enemies  to  fear,  were  in  a 
civilued  country,  and  among  green  fields 
and  'well-bred    people.     In  this  way  they 


travelled  at  their  ase,  till  they  came  within  a 
few  mUes  of  the  town  of  Knockundowny, 
near  which  Jack's  mother  lived. 

" '  Now,  Jack,'  says  she,  '  I  told  you  that  I 
would  make  you  rich.  You  know  the  rock 
beside  your  mother's  cabin ;  in  the  east  end 
of  that  rock  there  is  a  loose  stone,  covered 
over  with  gray  moss,  just  two  feet  below  the 
cleft  out  of  which  the  hanging'  rowan-tree 
grows — pull  that  stone  out,  and  you  will  find 
more  goold  than  would  make  a  duke. 
Neither  speak  to  any  peraon,  nor  let  any  living 
thing  touch  your  lips  till  you  come  back  to  me, 
or  you'll  forget  that  you  ever  saw  me,  and  I'll  be 
left  poor  and  friendless  in  a  strange  country.' 

" '  Why,  thin,  manim  aethee  hu,**  says  Jack,' 
'  but  the  best  way  to  guard  against  that,  is 
to  touch  your  own  sweet  Ups  at  the  present 
time,'  says  he,  giving  her  a  smack  that  you'd 
hear,  of  a  calm  evening,  acrass  a  couple  of 
fields.  Jack  set  off  to  touch  the  money,  with 
such  speed  that  when  he  fell  he  scarcely 
waited  to  rise  again ;  he  wias  soon  at  the 
rock,  any  how,  and  without,  either  doubt  or 
disparagement,  there  was  a  deft  of  ra-al 
goolden  guineas,  as  fresh  as  daisiea  The 
first  thing  he  did,  after  he  had  filled  his 
pockets  with  them,  was  to  look  if  his  mother's 
cabin  was  to  the  fore ;  and  there  surely  it 
was,  as  snug  as  ever,  with  the  same  dacent 
column  of  smoke  rowling  from  the  chimbley. 

" '  Well,'  thought  he,  *  I'll  just  stale  over 
to  the  door-cheek,  and  peep  in  to  get  one 
sight  of  my  poor  mother  ;  then  111  throw  her 
in  a  handfiiid  of  these  guineas,  and  take  to  my 
scrapers.' 

"  Accordingly,  he  stole  up  at  a  half  bend 
to  the  door,  and  was  just  gois|^  to  take  a 
peep  in,  when  out  comes  the  hMe  dog  Trig, 
and  begins  to  leap  and  fawn  upon  him,  as  if 
it  would  eat  him.  The  mother,  too,  came 
running  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
when  the  dog  made  another  spring  up  about 
Jack's  neck,  and  gave  his  lips  the  slightest 
lick  in  the  world  with  its  tongue,  the  crathur 
was  so  glad  to  see  him :  the  next  minute. 
Jack  forgot  the  lady,  as  clane  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  her ;  but  if  he  forgot  her,  catch 
him  at  forgetting  the  money — not  he,  avick  ! 
— that  stuck  to  him  like  pitch. 

"  When  the  mother  saw  who  it  was,  she 
flew  to  him,  and,  clasping  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  hugged  him  till  she  wasn't  worth 
three  halfpence.  After  Jack  sot  a  while,  he 
made  a  tnal  to  let  her  know  what  had  hap- 
pened him,  but  he  disremembered  it  aU,  ex- 
cept  having  the  money  in  the  rock,  so  he  up 
and  tould  her  that^  and  a  glad  woman  she 
was  to  hear  of  his  good  fortune.  Still  he 
kept  the  place  where  the  goold  was  to  him- 

*  My  soars  within  you. 
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Belt  having  been  often  forbid  by  her  ever  to 
trust  a  woman  with  a  sacret  when  he  could 
avoid  it. 

"  Now  everybody  knows  what  changes  the 
money  makes,  and  Jack  was  no  exception  to 
this  ould  saying.  In  a  few  years  he  built 
himself  a  fine  castle,  with  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  toindies  in  it,  and  .he  would  have 
added  another,  to  make  one  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  only  that  would  be  equal  to  the 
number  in  the  King's  palace,  and  the  Lord 
of  the  Black  Bod  wo.uld  be  sent  to  take  his 
head  o£^  it  being  high  thrason  for  a  subject 
to  have  as  many  windies  in  his  house  as  the 
king.'^  However,  Jack,  at  any  rate,  had 
enough  of  them  ;  and  he  that  couldn't  be 
happy  with  three  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
wouldn't  de&rve  to  have  three  hundred  and 
'sixty-five.  Along  with  all  this,  he  bought 
coaches  and  carriages,  and  didn't  get  proud 
like  many  another  beggarly  upstart^  but  took 
especial  good  care  of  his  mother,  whom  he 
dressed  in  silks  and  satins,  and  gave  her  ni6e 
nourishing  food,  that  was  fit  for  an  ould 
woman  in  her  condition.  He  also  got  great 
tachers,  men  of  great  laming,  from  Dublin, 
acquainted  with  all  subjects  ;  and  as  his  own 
abilities  were  bright,  he  soon  became  a  very 
great  scholar,  entirely,  and  was  able,  in  the 
long  run,  to  outdo  all  his  tutherers. 

"  In  this  way  he  Hved  for  some  years — was 
now  a  man  of  great  laming  himself — could 
spake  the  seven  langidges,  and  it  would  de- 
light your  ears  to  hear  how  high-flown  and 
Englified  he  could  talk.  All  the  world  won- 
dered where  he  got  his  'wealth  ;  but  as  he 
was  kind  and  charitable  to  everyone  that 
stood  in  need  of  assistance,  the  people  said 
that  wherever  he  got  it  it  couldn't  be  in  bet- 
ter hands.  At  last  he  began  to  look  about 
him  for  a  wife,  and  the  only  one  in  that  part 
of  the  country  that  would  be  at  all  fit  for 
him,  was  the  Honorable  Miss  Bandbox,  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  indeed  flogged  all  the  world  for  beauty  ; 
but  it  was  said  that  she  wto  proud  and  fond 
of  wealth,  though,  God  he  knows,  she  had 
enough  of  that  any  how.  Jack,  however,  saw 
none  of  this  ;  for  she  was  cimning  enough  to 
smile,  and  simper,  and  look  pleasant,  when- 
ever he'd  come  to  her  father's.  Well,  begad, 
from  one  thing,  and  one  word,  to  another, 
Jack  thought  it  was  best  to  make  up  to  her 
at  joanst,  and  try  if  she'd  accept  of  him  for  a 
husband;  accordingly  he  put  the  word  to 
her  like  a  man,  and  she,  making  as  if  she 
was  blushing,  put  her  fan  before  her  face  and 
made  no  answer.  Jack,  however,  wasn't  to 
be  daunted  ;  for  he  knew  two  things  worth 
knowing,  when  a  man  goes  to  look  for  a 


Saoh  is  the  popular  opinion. 


wife :  the  first  is — that  '  faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady,'  and  the  second — ^that '  silence 
gives  consint ; '  he,  therefore,  spoke  up  to 
her  in  fine  Enghsh,  for  it's  he  that  knew  how 
to  speak  now,  and  after  a  little  more  fanning 
and  blushing,  by  jingo,  she  oonsinted.  Jack 
then  broke  Uie  matter  to  her  father,  who  was 
as  fond  of  money  as  the  daughter,  and  only 
wanted  to  grab  at  him  fo];^the  wealth. 

*'  When  the  match  was  a  making,  says  ould 
Bandbox  to  Jack,  '  Mr.  Magennis,'  says  he, 
(for  nobody  called  him  Jack  now  but  his 
mother) — '  these^  two  things  you  must  com- 
ply vdth,  if  you  marry  my  daughter,  Miss 
Gripsy : — ^you  must  send  away  your  mother 
from  about  you,  and  pull  d(>wn  the  cabin  in 
which  you  and  she  used  to  live  ;  Gripsy  says 
that  they  would  jog  her  memory  consaming 
your  low  birth  and  former  poverty ;  she's 
nervous  and  high-spirited,  Mr.  Magennis, 
and  declares  upon  her  honor  thsct  she  couldn't 
bear  the  thoughts  of  having  the  delicacy  of 
her  feeling  offinded  by  these  things.' 

"  *  Good  morning  to  you  both,'  says  Jack, 
like  an  honest  fellow  as  he  was,  'if  she 
doesn't  marry  me  except  on  these  conditions, 
give  her  my  compliments,  and  tell  her  our 
courtship  is  at  an  end.' 

''But  it  wasn't  long  tOl  they  soon  came 
out  with  another  story,  for  before  a  week 
passed  they  were  very  glad  to  get  him  on  his 
own  condition&  Jack  was  now  as  happy  as 
the  day  was  long — ^all  things  appointed  for 
the  wedding,  and  nothing  a  wa,nting  to  make 
everything  to  his  heart's  content  but  the 
wife,  and  her  he  was  to  have  in  less  than  no 
time.  For  a  day  or  two  before  the  wedding, 
there  never  was  ^leen  such  grand  prepara- 
tions :  buUocks,  and  hogs,  and  sheep  were 
roasted  whole — kegs  of  whiskey,  both  Boscrea 
and  Innishowen,  barrels  of  ale  and  be^ 
were  there  in  dozena  All  descriptions  of 
niceties  and  wild-fowl,  and  fish  from  the  say  ; 
and  the  dearest  wine  that  could  be  bought 
with  money,  was  got  for  the  gentry  and  grand 
folks.  Fiddlers,  and  pipers,  and  harpners,  in 
short  all  kinds  of  music  and  musicianera, 
played  in  shoala  Lords  and  ladies,  and 
squares  of  high  degree  were  present— and, 
to  crown  the  thing,  there  was  open  house  to 
all  comers. 

"  At  length  the  wedding-day  arrived ;  there 
was  nothing  but  roasting  and  boiling  ;  ser- 
vants dressed  in  rich  Uveries  ran  about  with 
joy  and  dehght  in  their  countenances,  and 
white  gloves  and  wedding  favors  on  their 
hats  and  hands.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
they  were  all  seated  in  Jack's  castle  at  the 
wedding  breakfast,  ready  for  the  priest  to 
marry  them  when  they'd  be  done  ;  for  in 
them  times  people  were  never  married  until 
they  had  laid  in  a  good  foimdation  to  carr;  ' 
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tbem  through  the  ceremony.  Well,  they 
were  all  seated  •  round  the  table,  the  men 
clressed  in  the  best  of  broaddoth,  and  the 
ladies  rustling  in  their  silks  and  satins — 
their  heads,  necks,  and  arms  hung  round 
with  jewels  both  rich  and  rare  ;  but  of  aU 
that  were  there  that  day,  there  wasn't  the 
likes  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  As 
for  him,  nobody  could  think,  at  all  at  all, 
that  he  was  ever  any  thing  else  than  a  bom 
gintleman  ;  and  wlmt  was  more  to  his  credit, 
he  had  his  kind  ovld  mother  sitting  beside 
the  bride,  to  tache  her  that  an  honest  person, 
though  poorly  bom,  is  company  foi^  the  king. 
As  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  served  up,  they 
all  set  to,  and  maybe  the  variou8  kinds  of 
eatables  did  not  pay  for  it ;  and  among  aU 
this  cutting  and  thrusting,  no  doubt  but.  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  bride  herself  was  be- 
hindhand vjid  none  of  them — ^that  she  took 
her  dalin4rick  without  flinching,  and  made 
nothing  less  than  a  right  fog  meal  of  it ;  and 
small  blame  to  her  for  that  same,  you  per- 
save. 

"When  the  breakfast  was  over,  up  gets 
Father  Flannagan— out  with  his  book,  and 
on  with  his  stole,  to  many  them.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  went  up  to  the  end  of  the 
room,  attended  by  their  friends^  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  stood  on  each  side  of  it, 
for  you  see  they  were  too  high  bred,  and 
knew  their  manners  too  well,  to  stand  in  a 
crowd  like  spalpeens.  For  all  that^  there 
was  many  a  sly  look  from  the  ladies  to  their 
bachelors,  and  many  a  titter  among  them, 
grand  as  they  were ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  best  of  them  likes  to  see  fun  in  the  way, 
particularly  of  that  sort  The  priest  him- 
self was  in  as  great  a  glee  as  any  of  them, 
only  he  kept  it  under,  and  well,  he  might, 
for  sure  enough  this  marriage  was  nothing 
less  than  a  rale  wind&ll  to  him  and  the  par- 
son that  was  to  naarry  them  after  him — ^be- 
kaae  you  peraave  a  Protestant  and  CathoHc 
must  be  married  by  both,  otherwise  it  does 
not  hould  good  in  law.  The  parson  vras  as 
grave  as  a  mustard-pot,  and  Father  Flanna- 
gan called  the  bride  and  bridegroom  his 
childher,  which  was  a  big  bounce  for  him  to 
say  the  likes  of,  more  betoken  that  neither 
of  tbem  was  a  drop's  blood  to  him.  • 

"However,  he  pulled  out  the  book,  and 
was  just  beginning  to  buckle  them  when  in 
comes  Jack's  ould  acquaintance,  the  smoking 
cur,  as  grave  as  ever.  The  priest  had  just 
got  through  two  or  three  words  of  Latin, 
when  the  dog  gives  him  a  pluck  by  the 
sleeve  ;  Father  Flannagan,  of  coorse,  turned 
round  to  see  who  it  was  that  nudged  him  : 
'  Behave  yourself,'  says  the  dog  to  him,  just 
as  he  peeped  over  his  shoulder — 'behave 
yourself'  says  he  ;  and  with  that  he  sat  him 


down  on  his  hunkers  beside  the  priest,  and 
puUing  a  cigar  instead  of  a  pipe  out  of  his 
pocket  he  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  began  to 
smoke  for  the  bare  Hfe  of  him.  And,  by  my 
own  word,  it's  he  that  could  smoke :  at  time« 
he  would  shoot  the  smoke  in  a  slender  stream 
like  a  knitting-needle,  with  a  round  curl  at 
the  one  end  of  it,  ever  so  far  out  of  the  right 
side  of  his  mouth ;  then  he  would  shoot  it 
out  of  the  left,  and  sometimes  make  it  swirl 
out  so  beautiful  from  the  middle  of  his  l^)s ! 
— why,  then,  it's  he  that  must  have  been  the 
well-bred  puppy  all  out^  as  far  as  smoking 
went  Fatiier  Flannagan  and  they  all  were 
tundherstruoL 

" '  In  the  name  of  Si  Anthony,  and  of 
that  holy  mm,  St  Teresa,'  said  his  Eever- 
ence  to  him,  '  who  and  what  are  you,  at  all 
at  all?' 

"  '  Never  mind  that,'  says  the  dog,  taking 
the  cigar  for  a  minute  between  his  claws ; 
'  but  if  you  wish  particularly  to  know,  I'm  a 
thirty-second  cousin  of  your  own  by  the 
mother's  side.' 

"  '  1  command  you  in  the  name  of  all  the 
saints,'  says  Father  Flannagan,  beUeving  hin^ 
to  be  the  devil,  '  to  disappear  from  among 
us,  and  never  become  visible  to  any  one  in 
this  hooae  again.'  ^ 

"  '  The  sorra  a  budge,  at  the  present  time, 
vriU  I  budge,'  says  the  dog  to  him,  '  until  t 
see  aU  sides  rightifled,  and  the  rogues  disap- 
pointed.' 

*'  Now  one  would  be  apt  to  think  the  ap» 
pearance  of  a  spoking  dog  might  be  after 
fright'ning  the  ladies;  but  doesn't  all  the 
world  know  that  spoking  puppies  are  their 
greatest  favorites  ?  Instead  of  that,  you  see, 
&ere  was  half  a  dozen  flerce-looking  whis- 
kered fellows,  and  three  or  four  ^alf-pay 
officers,  that  were  nearer  making  oft*  than 
the  ladies.  But,  besides  the  cigar,  the  dog 
had  his  beautiful  eye-glass,  and  through  it| 
while  he  was  spoking  to  Father  Flannigan, 
he  ogled  all  tiie  ladies,  one  after  anoUier, 
and  when  his  eye  would  Hght  upon  any 
that  pleased  him,  he  would  kiss  his  paw  to 
her  and  wag  his  tail  with  the  greatest  poUte- 
neea 

" '  John,'  says  Father  Flannagan,  to  one 
of  the  servants,  *  bring  me  salt  and  water, 
till  I  consecrate  them  *  to  banish  the  divil, 
for  he  has  appeared  to  us  all  during  broad 
dayhght  in  the  shape  of  a  dog.' 

" '  You  had  better  behave  yourself,  I  say 
again,'  says  the  dog,  'or  if  you  make  me 
speak,  by  my  honor  as  a.  gintleman  111  expose 
y#u  :  I  say  you  won't  marry  the  same  two, 
neither  tins  nor  any  other  day,  and  111  give 


^  Salt  and  water  coosecrated  by  a  particular  fona 
is  Holy  Water. 
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yon  my  raiaons  presenfly ;  bnt  I  repate  it, 
l-athe/FLumagi  if  y^i  compel^  to 
speak,  ni  make  you  look  nine  ways  at  once.' 

'' '  I  defy  you,  Satan/  says  the  priest ; 
'  and  if  you  don't  take  yourself  away  before 
the  holy  wather's  made.  111  send  you  off  in  a 
flame  of  fire/ 

" '  Oh !  yes,  Fm  trimbling/  says  the  dog : 

*  plenty  of  spiriis  you  laid  in  your  day,  bnt 
it  was  in  a  place  that's  nearer  to  us  than  the 
Red  Sea^  you  did  it :  listen  to  me  though, 
for  I  don't  wish  to  expose  you,  as  I  said  ; ' 
so  he  gets  on  his  hind  legs,  puts  his  nose  to 
the  priest's  ear,  and  whispers  something  that 
none  of  the  rest  could  hear — all  before  the 
priest  had  time  to  know  where  he  was.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  he  said  seemed  to  make 
his  Reverence  look  double,  though,  Mx,  that 
wasn't  hard  to  do,  for  he  was  as  big  as  hoo 
common  men.  When  the  dog  was  done 
speaking,  and  had  put  his  dgar  in  his  mouth, 
l£e  priest  seemed  tundherstruck,  crossed 
himself  and  was,  no  doubt  of  it,  in  great 
perplexity. 

" '  I  say  it's  false,'  says  Father  Flannagan, 
plucking  up  his  courage ;  '  but  you  know 
you're  a  liar,  and  the  fa&er  of  liars.' 

**  *  As  thrue  as  gospel,  this  bout,  I  tell 
you,'  says  the  dog. 

"  '  Wait  till  I  make  my  holy  watiier,'  says 
the  priest,  'and  if  I  don't  cork  you  in  a 
thumb-bottle  for  this,*  I'm  not  here.' 

"  Just  at  this  minute,  the  whole  company 
sees  a  gintleman  galloping  for  the  bare  life 
of  him,  up  to  the  hall-door,  and  he  dressed 
like  an  officer.  In  three  jiffeys  he  was  down 
off  his  horse,  and  in  among  the  company. 
The  dog,  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance, 
laid  his  claw  as  usual  on  his  nose,  and  gave 
the  bridegroom  a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say, 

*  watch  whatll  happen.' 

"  Now  it  was  very  odd  that  Jack,  during 
all  this  time,  remembered  the  dpg  very  wel^ 
but  could  never  once  think  of  tiie  darling 
that  did  so  much  for  him.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  officer  made  his  appearance,  the 
bride  seemed  as  if  she  would  smk  outright ; 
and  when  he  walked  up  to  her,  to  ax  what 
was  the  meaning  of  what  he  saw,  why,  down 
she  drops  at  once — ^fainted  clane.  The 
gintleman  then  went  up  to  Jack,  and  says, 
'  Sir,  vms  this  lady  about  to  be  married  to 
you?' 

"  *  Sartinly,'  says  Jack,  *  we  were  going  to 
be  yoked  in  the  blessed  and  holy  tackle  of 
mathrimony  ; '  or  some  high-flown  words  of 
that  kind. 

"  *  Well,  sir,'  says  the  other  back  to  him,*I 

*  According  to  the  supezBtitious  belief  of  the 
Irish,  a  priest,  when  banishing  a  aplrit,  puts  it  into 
a  thumb -bottle,  which  he  either  buries  deep  in 'the 
earth,  or  in  some  lake. 


can  only  say  that  she  is  most  solemniously 
sworn  never  to  marry  another  man  but  me 
at  a  time ;  that  oath  she  tudk  when  I  was 
joining  my  regiment  before  it  went  abroad  ; 
and  if  the  ceremony  of  your  marriage  be 
performed,  you  will  sleep  with  a  perjured 
bride.' 

"Begad,  he  did  plump  before  all  their 
faces.  Jack,  of  coorse,  was  struck  all  of  a 
hape  at  this ;  but  as  he  had  the  bride  in  hia 
arms»  giving  her  a  little  sup  of  whiskey  to 
bring  her  to,  youpersave,  he  couldn't  make 
him  an  answer. .  However,  she  soon  came  ta 
herself,  and,  on  opening  her  eyes,  '  Oh,  hide 
me,  hide  me,'  says  she,  'for  I  can't  bear  to 
look  on  him ! ' 

"  *  He  says  you  are  his  sworn  bride,  my 
darling,'  says  Jack. 

"•I  am— I  am,'  -says  she,  covering  her 
eyes,  and  cxying  away  at  the  rate  of  a  wed- 
ding: *I  can't  deny  it;  and,  by  tare-an- 
ounty  ! '  says  she,  *  I'm  unworthy  to  be  either 
his  wife  or  yours  ;  for,  except  I  many  you 
both,  I  dunna  how  to  settle  tlus  affiur  between 
you  at  all ; — oh,  murther  sheeiy !  but  I'm  the 
misfortunate  crathur,  entirely.' 

"  *  WeU,'  says  Jack  to  the  officer,  *  nobody 
can  do  more  than  be  soiry  for  a  wrong  turn  ; 
small  blame  to  her  for  taking  a  fakcy  to 
your  humble  servantj-Mr.  Officer,' — ^and  he 
stood  as  tall  as  possible  to  show  himself  off : 
'  you  see  the  &ur  lady  is  sorrowful  for  her 
foUy,  so  as  it's  not  yet  too  late,  and  as  you 
came  in  the  nick  of  time,  in  the  name  of 
Providence  take  my  place,  and  let  the 
marriage  go  an.' 

"*No,'  says  she,  'never;  Fm  not  worthy 
of  him,  at  all,  at  aU ;  tundher-an-age,  butFm 
the  unlucky  thief  1 ' 

"  While  this  was  going  forward,  the  officer 
looked  closely  at  Jack,  and  seeing  him  such 
a  fine,  handsome  fellow,  and  having  heard 
before  of  his  riches,  he  began  to  think  that, 
aU  things  considhered,  she  wasn't  so  much  to 
be  Uempt,  Then,  when  he  saw  how  sorry 
she  was  for  having  forgot  him,  he  steps 
fcrrid. 

"'Well,'  says  he,  'I'm  still  willing  to 
marry  you,  particularly  as  you  feel  oon^ 
thrUion- 


» »f 


"He*  should  have  said  contrition,  con- 
fession, and  satisfeustion,"  ol>served  Father 
Peter. 

"  Pether,  will  you  keep  your  theology  to 
yourself,"  replied  Father  Ned,  "  and  let  us 
come  to  the  plot  without  interruption." 

"  Plot ! "  exclaimed  Father  Peter ;  "  I'm 
sure  it's  no  rebellion  that  there  should  be  a 
plot  in  it,  any  way !  " 

"  Tbce"  said  Father  Ned—"  tace,  and  that  s 
Latin  for  a  candle." 

"I  deny  that,"  said  the  curate;  "toce  is 
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the  imperative  mood  from  taceo,  to  keep 
silent.  TdceOy  faces,  tacu%  tacere^  tacendi, 
tacendo  Uic " 

"  Ned,  go  on  with  your  story,  and  never 
mind  that  deep  laming  of  his — he's  almost 
cracked  with  it,"  said  the  superior :  "  go  on, 
and  never  mind  him." 

"'WelL*  says  he,  'Fm  still  willing  to 
many  you.  pJticularly  as  you  feel  oon^n- 
Hon  for  what  you  were  going  to  do.'  So, 
with  this,  they  all  gather  about  her,  and,  as 
the  officer  was  a  fine  fellow  himself,  prevailed 
upon  her  to  let  the  marriage  be  performed, 
and  they  were  accordingly  spliced  as  &st  as 
his  Eeverence  could  make  them. 

"'Now,  Jack,*  says  the  dog,  *I  want  to 
spake  with  you  for  a  minute—it's  a  word 
for  your  own  ear ; '  so  up  he  stands  on  his 
two  hind  legs,  and  purtinded  to  be  whisp'ring 
something  to  him  ;  but  what  do  you  think  ? — 
he  gives  him  the  slightest  touch  on  the  lips 
with  his  paw,  and  that  instant  Jack  remim- 
bered  the  lady  and  everything  that  happened 
betune  them. 

" '  Tell  me,  this  instant,'  says  Jack,  seizing 
him  by  the  throat,  *  where's  the  darling,  at 
all,  at  aU,  or  by  this  and  by  that  you'll  hang 
on  the  next  tree  ! ' 

*'  Jack  spoke  finer  nor  this,  to  be  sure,  but 
as  I  can't  give  his  tall  English,  the  sorra  one 
of  me  will  bother  myself  striving  to  do  it. 

"'Behave  yourself,*  says  the  dog,  *just 
say  nothing,  only  follow  me.' 

"  Accordingly,  Jack  went  out  with  the  dog, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  comes  in  again,  leading 
along  with  him,  en  the  one  side,  the  loveliest 
lady  that  ever  eye  beheld,  and  the  dog,  that 
was  her  brother,  metamurphied  into  a  beauti- 
ful, illegant  gintleman,  on  the  other. 

"'Father  flannagan,''  says  Jack,  'you 
thought  a  little  while  ago' you'd  have  no 
marriage,  but  instead  of  that  youll  have  a 
brace  of  them  ; '  up  and  telling  the  company, 
at  the  same  time,  all  that  had  happened  to 
him,  and  how  the  beautiful  crathur  that  he 
had  brought  in  with  him  had  done  so  much 
for  him. 

"  Whin  the  gintlemen  heard  this,  as  they 
were  all  Irishmen,  you  may  be  sure  there 
was  nothing  but  huzzaing  and  throwing  up  of 
hate  from  them,  and  waving  of  hankerchers 
from  the  ladies.  Well,  my  dear,  the  wedding 
dinner  was  ate  in  great  sfy^le  ;  the  nobleman 
proved  himself  no  disgrace  to  his  rank  at  the 
trencher ;  and  so,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
such  faisting  and  banquetteering.was  never 
seen  since  or  before.  At  last,  night  came ; 
and,  among  ourselves,  not  a  doubt  of  it,  but 
Jack  thought  himself  a  happy  man ;  and 
maybe,  if  aJl  was  known,  the  bride  was  much 
of  the  same  opinion  :  be  that  as  it  may,  night 
came— the  bride,  aU  blushing,  beautUul,  and 


modest  as  your  own  sweetheart,  was  getting . 
tired  after  the  dancing;  Jack,  too,  though 
much  stouter,  wished  for  a  trifle  of  repose, 
and  many  thought  it  was  near  time  to  throw 
the  stocking,  as  is  proper,  of  coorse,  on  every 
occasion  of  the  kind.  Well,  he  was  just  on 
his  way  up  stairs,  and  had  reached  the  first 
landing,  when  he  hears  a  voice  at  his  ear, 
shouting,  '  Jack — Jack — Jack  Magennis !  * 
Jack  could  have  spiUed  anybody  for  coming 
to  disturb  him  at  such  a  critic^ty.  '  Jaqk 
Magennis!'  says  the  voice.  Jack  looked 
about  to  see  who  it  was  that  called  him,  and 
there  he  found  himself  lying  on  the  green 
Bath,  a  little  above  his  mother's  cabin,  of  a 
fine,  calm  summer's  evening,  in  the  month  of 
June.  His  mother  was  stooping  over  him, 
with  her  mouth  at  his  ear,  striving  to  waken 
him,  by  shouting  and  shaking  him  out  of 
his  sleep. 

"  '  Oh !  by  this  and  by  that,  mother,'  says 
Jack, '  what  did  you  waken  me  for  ? ' 

"'Jack,  avoumeen,'  says  the  mother, 
'sure  and  you  war  lying  grunting,  and 
groaning,  and  snifthering  there,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  you  had  the  cholic,  and  I  only 
nudged  you  for  fraid  you  war  in  pain.' 

"  '  I  worddn't  for  a  thousand  guineas,'  says 
Jack,  '  that  ever  you  wakened  me,  at  all,  at 
all ;  but  whisht,  mother,  go  into,  ^e  house, 
and  m  be  afther  you  in  less  than  no  time.' 

"  The  mother  went  in,  and  the  first  thing 
Jack  did  was  to  try  ^e  rock ;  and,  sure 
enough,  there  he  found  as  much  money  as 
made  him  the  richest  man  that  ever  was  in 
the  countiy.  And  what*was  to  his  credit, 
when  he  did  grow  rich,  he  wouldn't  let  his 
cabin  be  thrown  down,  but  built  a  fine  castle 
on  a  spot  near  it,  where  he  could  always  have 
it  under  his  eye,  to  prevent  him  from  getti^ 
proud.  In  the  coorse  of  time,  a  harper, 
hearing  the  story,  composed  a  tune  upon  it, 
which  every  body  knows  is  called  the  '  Little 
House  under  the  Hill '  to  this  day,  beginning 
with — 

'  Hi  for  it,  ho  for  it,  hi  for  it  stiU ; 
Ooh,  and  whoo !  your  sowl — hi  for  the  little  hoiue 

under  the  hill !  * 

• 

"  So  you  see  that  was  the  way  the  great 
Magennisses  first  came  by  their  wealth,  and 
all  because  Jack  was  industrious,  and  an 
obadient,  dutiful,  and  tindher  son  to  his 
helpless  ould  mother,  and  well  he  deserved 
what  he  got,  ershi  miaha,*  Your  healths, 
Father  Ned— Father  Pether— all  kinds  of 
happiness  to  us ;  and  there's  my  story." 

"  Well,"  said  Father  Peter,  "  I  think  that 
dog  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  down- 

•  Say  I. 
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right  cor,  that  deserved  the  lash  nine  times 
a  day,  if  it  was  only  for  his  want  of  respect 
to  the  clergy;  if  he  had  given  me  such 
insolence,  I  solemnly  declare  I  would  have 
bate  the  devil  out  of  liim  with  a  hazel  cudgel, 
if  I  failed  to  exorcise  him  with  a  prayer." 

Father  Ned  looked  at  the  simple  and 
credulous  curate  with  an  expression  of  humor 
and  astonishment. 

"Paddy,"  said  he  to  the  servant,  "will 
jjTOU  let  us  know  what  the  night's  doing?  " 

Paddy  looked  out  "TVhy,  your  Rev'r- 
ence,  it's  a  fine  night,  all  out,  and  cleared  up 
it  is  bravely." 

At  this  moment  the  stranger  awoke. 

"Sir,"  said  Father  Ned,  "you  missed  an 
amusing  story,  in  consequence  of  your 
somnolency." 

"Though  I  missed  the  story,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "  I  was  happy  enough  to  hear  your 
friend's  critique  upon  the  dog." 

Father  Ned  seemed  embarrassed ;  the 
curate,  on  the  contrary,  exclaimed  with 
triumph — "  but  wasn't  /  right,  sir  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  the  str^ger ;  "  the  moral 
jou  appUed  was  exceUent" 

"Good-night,  boys,"  said  Father  Ned — 
**good-nighf  Mr.  Longinus  Polysyllabus 
Alexandrinus ! " 

"Good-night,  boys,"  said  Father  Peter, 
imitating  Father  N^,  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  a  perfect  model  of  courtesy — "Good- 
night, boys — good  night,  Mr.  Longinus 
Polysyllabus  Alexandrinus." 

"Good-night,"  repUed  the  stranger — 
*'  good-night,  Doctor  Edvxird  Deleery ;  and 
good-night,  Doctor  Peter  M'Clatchaghan — 
good-night." 

When  the  clesgymen  were  gone,  the  circle 
about  the  fire,  excepting  the  members  of 
Ned's  &mily  and  the  straager,  dispersed  to 
their  respective  homes  ;  and  thus  ended  the 
amusement  of  that  evening. 

After  they  had  separated,  Ned,  whose 
curiosity  respecting  the  stranger  was  by  no 
means  satisfied,  began  to  sift  him  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner,  as  they  both  sat  at  the  fire. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Ned,  "barring  the  long 
play-aether  that  tumbles  upon  the  big  stage 
in  bie  street  of  our  market-town,  here  below, 
I  haven't  seen  so  long  a  man  this  many  a 
day ;  and,  barring  your  big  whiskers,  the 
sorra  one  of  your  honor's  unlike  him.  A 
fine  portly  vagabone  he  is,  indeed — a  big 
man,  and  a  bigger  rogue,  they  say,  for  he 
pays  nobody." 

"  Have  you  got  such  a  company  in  your 
neighborhood  ?  "  inquii*ed  the  stranger,  with 
indiifference. 

"We  have,  sir,"  said  Ned,  "but,  plase 
goodness,  theyll  soon  be  lashed  like  hounds 
from  the  place — the  town  boys  are  preparing 


!  to  give  them  a  chivey  some  fine  morning  ouA 
!  of  the  country." 

I  "Indeed! — he— hem!  that  will  be  very 
spirited  of  the  town  boys,"  said  ttie  strangei 
dryly. 

"  That's  a  smart  looking  horse  your  honor 
rides,"  observed  Ned  ;  "  did  he  carry  you  far 
to-day,  with  submission  ?  " 

"  Not  fEu:,"  repHed  his  companion — "  only 
fourteen  miles ;  but,  I  suppose,  the  fact  is, 
you  wish  to  know  wlso  and  what  I  am,  where 
I  came  from  and  whither  I  am  going.  Well, 
you  shall  know  this.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  agent  to  Lord  Non  Resident's  estate,  if 
you  ever  heard  of  that  nobleman,  and  am  on 
my  way  from  Castle  Ruin,  the  seat  of  his 
Lordship's  Incumbrances,  to  Dublin.  My 
name  you  have  already  heard.  Are  you  now 
satisfied?" 

^*  Parfitly,  your  honor,"  replied  Ned,  "  and 
I  am  much  obhged  to  you,  sir." 

"  I  trust  you  are  an  honest  man,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  because  for  this  night  I  am  about 
to  pbu:e  great  confidence  in  you." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  his  landlord,  "  if  I  turn 
out  dishonest  to  you,  it's  more  nor  I  did  in 
my  whole  life  to  any  body  else,  barring  to 
Nancy." 

"  Here,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  drawing 
out  a  large  packet,  inclosed  in  a  roll  of  black 
leather — "  here  is  the  half  year's  rent  of  the 
estate,  together  with  my  own  property :  keep 
it  secure  till  morning,  when  I  shall  demand 
it,  and,  of  course,  it  vdll  be  safe  ?  " 

"As  if  it  was  five  f adorn  under  groimd," 
repUed  Ned.  "  I  will  put  it  along  with  our 
own  trifle  o{  silver  ;  and  after  that,  let  Nancy 
alone  for  keeping  it  safe,  so  long  as  it's  there  ;  " 
saying  wliich,  Ned  secured  the  packet,  and 
showed  the  stranger  his  bed. 

About  five  o'clock  the  next  morning 
their  guest  was  up,  and  ordered  a  snack  in 
all  haste  ;  "Being  a  military  man,"  said  he, 
"and  accustomed  to  timely  hours,  I  shall 
ride  down  to  the  town,  and  put  a  letter  into 
the  post-office  in  time  for  the  Dublin  mail, 
after  which  you  may  expect  me  to  breakfast 
But,  in  the  meantime,  I  am  not  to  go  with 
empty  pockets,"  he  added,  when  mounting 
Ids  horse  at  the  door — "  bring  me  some  sil- 
ver, landlord,  and  be  quick." 

"  How  much,  plase  your  honor  ?  " 

"  Twenty  or  thirty'  shillings ;  but,  harkee, 
produce  my  packet,  that  I  may  be  quite  cer- 
tain my  property  is  safe." 

"  Here  it  is,  your  honor,  safe  and  sound," 
repUed  Ned,  returning  from  within;  "and 
Nancy,  sir,  has  sent  you  all  the  silver  ^e  has, 
which  was  One  Poomd  Five  ;  but  Jd  take  it 
as  a  favor  if  your  honor  would  be  contint 
with  twenty  shiUings,  and  lave  me  the  odd 
five,  for  you  see  the  case  is  this,  sir,  plase 
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joor  honor,  nhe,**  and  Ned,  with  a  shrewd, 
humorous  nod,  pointed  with  his  thumb  over 
his  shoulder,  as  he  spoke — *'  she  wears  the 

what  you  know,  sir." 

''Ay,  I  thought  so,"  repHed  the  stranger ; 
''  but  a  man  of  your  size  to  be  henped^ed 
must  be  a  great  knave,  otherwise  your  wife 
would  allow  you  more  liberty.  Qto  in,  man  ; 
you  deserve  no  compassion  in  such  an  age  of 
freedom  as  this.  I  sha'n't  give  you  a  &rth- 
ing  till  after  my  return,  and  only  then  if  it 
be  agreeable  to  your  wife."  * 


*  Ked  M^Keown  was  certainly  a  veiy  remarkable 
individual,  and  became,  in  consequence  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  these  pages,  a  person  of  considerable 
notoriety  dnring  the  kttter  years  of  his  life.  His 
general  character,  and  the  nature  of  his  unsuccess- 
ful speculations.  I  have  drawn  with  great  truth. 
There  is  only  one  point  alone  in  which  I  have  done 
him  injustice,  and  that  is  in  depicting-  him  as  a  hen- 
pecked husband.  The  truth  is,  I  had  a  kind  of 
good-humored  pique  irk  against  Ned,  and  for  the 
following  reasons: — The  cross-roads  at  whi(Jh  he 
lived  formed  a  central  point  for  all  the  youngsters  of 
the  neighborhood  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
piactiscing  athletic  exercises,  of  which  I,  in  my 
youth,  was  excessively  fond.  Now  Ned  sever  would 
suffer  me  to  join  my  young  acquaintances  in  these 
harmle&s  and  healthful  sports,  but  on  every  occa- 
sion, whenever  he  saw  me,  he  would  run  out  with 
a  rod  or  cudgel  and  chase  me  from  the  scene  of 
amusement.  This,  to  a  boy  so  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  such  diversions  as  1  was,  often  occasioned 
me  to  give  him  many  a  hearty  malediction  when  at 
a  safe  distance.  In  fact,  he  continued  this  practice 
until  I  became  too  much  of  a  m.an  to  run  away, 
tafter  which  he  durst  only  growl  and  mutter  abuse, 
whilst  I  snapped  my  Augers  at  him.  For  this  reason, 
then,  and  remembering  all  the  vexatious  privations 
of  my  favorite  sports  which  he  occasioned  me,  I 
resolved  to  turn  the  laugh  against  him,  which  I  did 


''  Murdher ! "  6aid  Ned,  astonished, ''  I  be^ 
your  honor's  pardon ;  but  murdher  aHve, 
sir,  Where's  your  whiskers  ?  " 

The  stranger  put  his  hand  hastily  to 
his  face,  and  rauled  —  ''Where  are  my 
whiskers?  Why,  shaved  o£  to  be  sure,"  he 
replied  ;  and  setting  spoiB  to  his  borBe,  was 
soon  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  after  that,  wh^n 
Ned  and  Nancy,  in  presence  of  Father 
Deleery,  opened  the  packet,  and  discovered,  ^ 
not  the  half-year's  rent  of  Lord  Non-Besi-' 
dent's  estate,  but  a  large  sheaf  of  play-bills 
packed  up  together — ^their  guest  having  been 
the  identical  person  ta  whom  Ned  affirmed 
he  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance. 

effectually,  by  bringing  him  out  in  the  character  of 
a  hen-pecked  husband,  which  was  indeed  very 
decidedly  opposed  to  his  real  one.  My  triumph  was 
complete,  and  NIB,  on  hearing  himself  read  of  '*  in 
a  book,**  waxed  indignant  and  wrathful.  In  speak- 
ing of  me  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  express 
any  other  idea  of  my  age  and  person  than  that  by 
which  he  last  rememl^red  me.  *'What  do  you 
think?"  he  would  exclaim,  ''there*s  that  young 
Garieton  has  put  me  in  a  book,  and  made  Nan<^ 
leather  meP^  Ned  survived  Nancy  several  years, 
and  married  another  wife,  whom  I  never  saw. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  he  went  ^  America, 
where  he  undertook  to  act  as  a  tanner,  and  nearly 
ruined  his  employer.  After  some  time  he  returned 
home,  and  was  forced  to  mend  roads.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  however,  he  contrived  to  get  an  ass 
and  cart,  and  became  egg-merchant,  but  1  believe 
with  his  usual  success.  In  this  last  capacity,  I 
think  about  two  years  ago,  he  withdrew  from  all 
his  cares  and  speculations,  and  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  an  honest,  bu^^U^^r.  good-humored 
man,  whom  everybody  knew  atiu  everybody  liked, 
and  whose  harmless  eccentricities  many  will  long  re- 
member with  good-humor  and  regret. 


SHANE   FADH'S  WEDDING. 


On  the  following  evening,  the  neighbors 
were  soon  assembled  about  Ned's  hearth  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  the  night  preced- 
ing:— 

And  we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
although  there  was  a  due  admixture  of 
opposite  creeds  and  conflicting  principles, 
yet  even  then,  and  the  time  is  not  so  far 
back,  such  was  their  cordiality  of  heart  and 
simpHcity  of  manners  when  contrasted  with 
the  bitter  and  rancorous  spirit  of  the  present 
day,  that  the  veiy  remembrance  of  the 
harmony  in  which  they  lived  is  at  once 
pleasing  and  melancholy. 

After  some  prehminary  chat,  '<  Well 
Shane,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  addressing  Shane 
Padh,  *'  will  you  give  us  an  account  of  your 
wedcUng  ?    Tm  tould  it  was  the  greatest  let- 


out  that  ever  was  in  the  country,  before  or 
since." 

"And  you  may  say  that,  Mr.  Morrow," 
said  Shane,  "  I  was  at  many  a  wedding  my- 
self, but  never  at  the  likes  of  my  own,  barring 
Tim  Lannigan's,  that  married  Father  Corri- 
gan's  niece." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Andy,  "  that,  too,  was  a 
dashing  one ;  however,  it's  your  own  we 
want  Come,  Nancy,  All  these  measures 
again,  and  *  let  us  be  comfortable,  at  aU 
events,  and  give  Shane  a  double  one,  for 
talking's  druthy  work: — ^111  stand  this 
round." 

When  the  Uquor  was  got  in,  Shane,  after 
taking  a  draught,  laid  dovm  his  pint,  pilled 
out  hjB  steel  tobacco-box,  and,  after  twisting 
off  a  chew  between  hie  teeth,  closed  the 
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box,  and  commenced  the  sfory  of  his  wed- 
ding. 

"  Whenl  was  a  Brine-Oge,"*  said  Shane, 
**  I  was  as  wild  as  an  imbroken  cowlt — no 
divilment  was  too  hard  for  me  ;  and  so  sign's 
on  it,  for  there  wasn't  a  piece  of  mischief  done 
in  the  parish,  but  was  laid  at  my  door — and 
the  dear  knows  I  had  enough  of  my  own  to 
answer  for,  let  alone  to  be  set  down  for  that 
of  other  people ;  but,  any  way,  there  was 
.many  a  thing  done  in  my  name,  when  I  knew 
neither  act  nor  part  about  it.  One  of  them 
111  mintion :  Dick  Cuillenan,  father  -to 
Paddy,  that  Utcs  at  the  crass-roads,  beyant 
Gunpowdher  Lodge,  was  over  head  and  e^rs 
in  love  with  Jemmy  Finigan's  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  then,  sure  enough,  as  piuty 
a  girl  as  you'd  meet  in  a  fair — indeed,  I 
think  I'm  looking  at  her,  with  her  fair  flaxen 
ringlets  hanging  over  her  shoulders,  as  she 
used  to  pass  our  house,  going  to  mass  of  a 
Sunday.  God  rest  her  sowl,  she's  now  in 
glory — that  was  before  she  was  my  wife. 
Many  a  happy  day  we  passed  together  ;  and  I 
could  take  it  to  my  death,  that  an  ill  word, 
let  alone  to  rise  our  hands  to  one  another, 
never  passed  between  us — only  one  ddy,  that 
a  word  or  two  happened  about  the  dinner, 
in  the  middle  of  Lent,  being  a  little  too  late, 
so  that  the  horses  were  kept  nigh  half  an 
hour  out  of  the  plough ;  and  I  wouldn't 
have  valued  that  so  much,  only  that  it  was 
BeaL  Camf  Doherty  that  joined  |  me  in 
ploughing  that  year — and  I  was  vexed  not 
to  take  all  I  cotdd  out  of  him,  for  he  was  a 
raal  Turk  himself. 

'^  I  disremember  now  what  passed  between 

*  A  yonng  man  f aU  of  fan  and  frolic.  The  word 
literally  rigidfiea  Yonng  Brian.  8ach  phrases  origi- 
nate thns  : — A  young  man  remarkable  for  one  or 
more  qualities  of  a  particular  nature  becomes  so 
famous  for  them  tiiat  his  name,  in  the  course  of 
time,  is  applied  to  others,  as  conveying  the  same 
character. 

\  Crooked  mouth. 

X  In  Ireland,  small  f armem  who  cannot  afford  to 
keep  more  than  one  horse  are  in  the  habit  of  ^^  join- 
ing," as  it  is  termed — that  is,  of  putting  their  horses 
together  so  as  to  form  a  yoke,  when  they  plough 
each  other^s  farms,  working  alternately,  sometimes, 
by  the  week,  half-week,  or  day  ;  that  is,  I  plough 
this  day,  or  this  week,  and  you  the  next  day,  or 
week,  until  our  crops  are  got  down.  In  this  case, 
each  is  anxious  to  take  as  much  out  of  the  horses 
as  he  can,  especially  where  the  farms  are  unequal. 
For  instance,  where  one  farm  is  laiger  than  another 
the  difference  must  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the 
larger  one  in  horse-labor,  man-labor,  or  money ; 
but  that  he  may  have  as  little  to  pay  as  possible,  he 
ploughs  as  much  for  himself,  by  the  day,  as  he  can, 
and  often  strives  to  get  the  other  to  do  as  little  per 
day,  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  diminish  what 
will  remain  due  to  his  partner.  There  is,  conse- 
qu^tly,  a  ludicrous  undeiacurrent  of  petty  jealousy 
running  between  them,  which  explains  the  passage 
in  question.  * 


US  as  to  words — but  I  know  I  had  a  duck- 
egg  in  my  hand,  and  when  she  spoke,  I 
raised  my  arm,  and  nailed — poor  Larry 
Tracy,  our  servant  boy,  between  the  two 
eyes  with  it,  although  the  crathur  was  ating 
lus  dinner  quietly  foment  me,  not  saving  a 
word. 

"Well,  as  I  tould  you,  Dick  was  ever 
after  her,  although  her  lather  and  mother 
would  rather  see  her  under  board*  than 
joined  to  any  of  that  connection  ;  and  as  for 
herself,  she  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  him, 
he  was  sich  an  upsetting,  conceited  puppy, 
that  thought  himself  too  good  for  eveiy  girl 
At  any  rate,  he  tried  often  and  often,  in  fair 
and  market,  to  get  striking  up  with  her ; 
and  both  coming  from  and  going  to  mass, 
*twas  the  same  way,  for  ever  after  and  about 
her,  tiU  the  state  he  was  in  spread  over  the 
parish  like  wild  Are.  Still,  '^  he  could  do 
was  of  no  iise  ;  except  to  bid  him  the  time 
of  day,  she  never  entered  into  discoorse  with 
him  at  all  at  alL  But  there  was  no  putting  the 
likes  of  him  off ;  so  he  got  a  quart  of  spirits 
in  his  pocket,  one  night,  and  without  saying 
a  word  to  mortal,  off  he  sets  full  speed  to 
her  father's,  in  order  to  brake  the  thing  to 
the  family. 

"  Mary  might  be  about  seventeen  at  this 
time,  and  her  mother  looked  almost  as  young 
and  fresh  as  if  she  hadn't  been  married  at 
alL  "When  Dick  came  in,  you  may  be  sure 
they  were  all  surprised  tit  the  sight  of  him ; 
but  they  were  civil  people — and  the  mother* 
wiped  a  chair,  and  put  it  over  near  the  fire 
for  him  to  sit  down  upon,  waiting  to  hear 
what  he'd  say,  or  what  he  wanted,  although 
they  could  give  a  purty  good  gues^as  to  th^t 
— but  they  only  wished  to  put  him  off  with 
as  little  offince  as  possible.  When  Dick  sot  a 
while,  talking  about  what  the  price  of  hay  and 
oats  would  be  in  the  following  sunmier,  and 
other  subjects  that  he  thought  would  show 
his  knowledge  of  farming  and  cattle,  he  pulls 
out  his  bottle,  encouraged  to  by  their  civil 
way  of  talking — ^and  telling  the  ould  couple, 
that  as  he  came  over  on  his  kaUyeeyf  he  had 
brought  a  drop  in  his  pocket  to  sweeten  the 
discoorse,  axing  Susy  Finigan,  the  mother, 
for  a  glass  to  send  it  round  with — at  the 

*  In  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  scene  of 
Shane  Fadh^s  Wedding  is  laid,  the  bodies  of  those 
who  die  are  not  stretched  out  on  a  bed,  and  the  face 
exposed ;  on  the  contary,  they  are  placed  generally 
on  the  ground,  or  in  a  bed,  but  with  aboard  resting 
upon  two  stools  or  chairs  over  them.  This  is 
covered  with  a  clean  sheet,  generally  borrowed  from 
some  wealthier  neighbor ;  so  that  tiie  person  of  the 
deceased  is  altogether  concealed.  Over  the  sheet, 
upon  the  board,  are  placed  plates  of  cut  tobacco, 
pipes,  snuff,  &c.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  being 
**  undher  boord.*' 

t  Kailyee — a  friendly  evening  visit 
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same  time  drawing  over  his  chair  dose  to 
.Maiy,  who  was  knitting  her  stocken  up  be- 
side her  little  brother  Michael,  and  chatting 
to  the  gorsoon,  for  fraid  that  Cuillenan  might 
think  she  paid  hiw,  any  attention. 

"  When  Dick  got  alongside  of  her,  he  be- 
gan, of  coorse,  to  puU  out  her  needles  and 
spoil  her  knitting,  as  is  customary  before  the 
young  people  come  to  close  spaking.  Mary, 
howsomever,  had  no  welcome  for  him  ;  so, 
says  she,  '  You  ought  to  know,  Dick  Cuille- 
nan, who  you  spake  to,  before  you  make  the 
freedom  you  do.' 

"*But  you  don't  know,'  says  Dick,  *that 
rm  a  gre<ft  hand  at  spoiliiig  tiLe  girls'  knit- 
ting, — ^it's  a  fashion  I've  got,'  says  he. 

'*  'It's  a  fashion,  then,'  says  Mary,  '  that'll 
be  apt  to  get  you  a  broken  mouUi,  some 
time.'* 

"  *  Then,'  says  Dick,  '  whoever  does  that 
must  marry  me.' 

" '  And  them  that  gets  you,  will  have  a 
prize  to  brag  of,'  says  she  ;  '  stop  youi'self, 
Cuillenan — single  your  freedom,  and  double 
your  distance,  if  you  plase ;  111  cut  my  coat 
off  no  such  cloth.' 

"•Well,  Mary,'  says  he,  'maybe,  if  you 
don't,  as  good  will ;  but  you  won't  be  so  cruel 
as  aU  that  comes  to — the  worst  side  of  you 
is  out,  I  think.' 

"He  was  now  beginning  to  make  greater 
freedom  ;  but  Mary  rises  from  her  se^it,  and 
whisks  away  with  herself,  her  cheek  as  red 
as  a  rose  with  vexation  at  the  fellow's  imper- 
ance.  *  Very  well,'  says  Dick,  '  off  you  go  ; 
but  there's  as  good  iiiah  in  idie  say  as  ever 
wascatched. — I'm  sorry  to  see,  Susy,'  says  he 
to  her  mother,  'that  Mary's  no  friend  of 
mine,  and  I'd  be  mighty  glad  to  find  it  other- 
wise ;  for,  to  tell  the  knth,  I'd  wish  to  be- 
come connected  with  the  family.  In  the 
mane  time,  hadn't  you  better  get  us  a  glass, 
till  we  drink  one  bottle  on  the  head  of  it, 
anyway.' 

« <  \V']2y,  then,  Dick  Cuillenan,'  says  the 
mother, '  I  don't  veish  you  anything  else  than 
good  luck  and  happiness  ;  but,  as  to  Mary, 
she's  not  far  you  herself,  nor  would  it  be  a 
good  match  between  the  families  at  all. 
Mary  is  to  have  her  grandfather's  sixty  guin- 
eas ;  and  the  two  mauUeens  f  that  her  imcle 
Jack  left  her  four  years  ago  has  brought  her 
a  good  stock  for  any  &rm.     Now  if  she  mar- 

*  It  Ib  no  anuffoal  thing  in  Ireland  for  a  countiy 
girl  to  repolse  a  fellow  whom  she  thinks  beneath 
her,  if  not  by  a  flat  at  least  by  a  flattening  ref  UBal ; 
nor  is  it  seldom  that  the  "  argnmentnm  flstycaffl- 
nm  *'  is  resorted  to  on  snch  oocasions.  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  a  disagreeable  lover  reoeive,  from 
the  fair  hand  which  he  sought,  so  masterly  a  blow, 
that  a  bleeding  nose  rewiuded  his  ambition,  and 
silenced  for  a  time  his  importunity. 

t  GowB  without  horns. 


ried  you,  Dick,  Where's  the  farm  to  bring  her 
to  ? — surely  it's  not  upon  them  seven  acres 
of  stone  and  bent,  upon  the  long  Esker,"*" 
that  I'd  let  my  daughter  go  to  live.  So, 
Dick,  put  up  your  bottle,  and  in  the  name  of 
Gkxl,  go  home,  boy,  and  mind  your  business  ; 
but,  above  all,  when  you  want  a  wife,  gp  to 
them  that  you  may  have  a  right  to  expect, 
and  not  to  a  girl  like  Mary  Finigan,  that 
could  lay  down  guineas  where  you  could 
hardly  find  shiUinga' 

"'Very  well,  Susy,'  says  Dick;  nettled 
enough,  as  he  well  might,  'I  say  to  you,  just 
as  I  say  to  your  daughter,  if  you  be  proud 
there's  no  force.* " 

"But  what  has  this  to  do  with  you, 
Shane  ? "  asked  Andy  Morrow  ;  "  sure  we 
wanted  to  hear  an  account  of  your  wedding, 
but  instead  of  that,  it's  Dick  Cuillenan's  his- 
tory you're  giving  us." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Shane;  "sure,  only 
for  this  same  Dick,  I'd  never  got  Mary  Fini- 
gan for  a  wife.  Dick  took  Susy's  advice,  be- 
kase,  after  all,  th^  undacent  drop  was  in  him, 
or  he'd  never  have  brought  the  bottle  out  of 
the  house  at  all ;  but,  faith  he  riz  up,  put  the 
whiskey  in  his  pocket,  and  went  home  with  a 
face  on  him  as  black  as  my  hat  with  venom. 
Well,  things'  pajssed  on  till  the  Christmas 
following,  when  one  night,  after  the  Finigana 
had  all  gone  tombed,  there  comes  a  crowd  of 
fellows  iojthe  door,  thumping  at  it  with  great 
violence,  and  swearing  that  if.  the  people 
within  wouldn't  open  it  immediately,  it  w^uld 
be  smashed  into  smithereens.  The  family, 
of  coorse,  were  all  alarmed ;  but  somehow  or 
other,  Susy  herself  got  suspicious  that  it 
might  be  something  about  Miary,  so  up  she 
gets,  and  sends  the  daughter  to  her  own 
bed,  and  lies  down  herself  in  the  daugh- 
ter's. 

"  In  the  mane  time,  Finigan  got  up,  and 
after  lighting  a  candle,  opened  the  door  at 
once.  '  Come,  Finigan,'  says  a  strange  voice*, 
'  put  out  the  candle,  except  you  wii^  us  to 
make  a  candlestick  of  the  thatch,'  says  he — 
'  or  to  give  you  a  prod  of  a  bagnet  imder  the 
ribs,'  says  he. 

"  It  was  a  folly  for  one  man  to  go  to  bell- 
the-cat  with  a  whole  crowd  ;  so  he  blew  the 
candle  out,  and  iiext  minute  they  rushed  in, 
and  went  as  straight  as  a  rule  to  Mary  s  bed. 
The  mother  all  the  time  lay  close,  and  never 
said  a  word.  At  any  rate,  what  could  be 
expected,  only  that,  do  what  she  could,  at  the 
long-run  she  must  go  ?  So  'according,  after 
a  very  hard  battle  on  her  side,  being  a  pow- 
erful woman,  she  was  obliged  to  travel — ^but 

*  Esker ;  a  high  ridge  of  land,  generally  barren 
and  unproductive,  when  upon  a  small  scale.  It  is 
also  a  ridgy  height  that  runs  for  nuiny  miles  through 
a  oountry. 
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not  tiU  she  had  left  many  of  them  marks  to 
remimber  her  by ;  among  the  rest,  Dick  him- 
self  got  bis  nose  split  on  his  face,  with  the 
stroke  of  a  chum-stafif^  so  that  he  carried  half 
a  nose  on  each  cheek  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
Still  there  was  very  little  spoke,  for  they 
didn.'t  wish  to  betra^themselvL  on  any  side^ 
The  only  thing  that  Fimgan  could  hear,  was 
my  name  repeated  several  times,  as  if  the 
whole  thing  was  going  on  under  my  direc- 
tion ;  for  Dick  thought,  that  if  there  was  any 
one  in  the  parish  likely  to  be  set  down  for 
it,  it  was  me. 

"  When  Susy  found  they  were  for  putting 
her  behind  one  of  them,  on  a  horse,  she 
rebelled  again,  and  it  took  near  a  dozen  of 
boys  to  hoist  her  up  ;  but  one  vagabone  of 
them,  that  had  a  rusty  broad-sword  in  his 
hand,  gave  her  a  skelp  with  the  flat  side  of 
it,  that  subdued  her  at  once,  and  off  they 
went.  Now,*  above  all  nights  in  the  year, 
who  should  be  dead  but  my  own  full  cousin, 
Denis  Fadh — God  be  good  to  hin> ! — and  I, 
and  Jack,  and  Dan,  his  broilers,  while  bring- 
ing home  whiskey  for  the  wake  and  berrin, 
met  them  on  the  road.  At  first  we  thought 
them  distant  relations  coming  to  the  wake, 
but  when  I  saw  only  one  woman  among  the 
set,  and  she  moimted  oh  a  horse,  I  began  to 
suspect  that  aU  wasn't  right.  I  accordingly 
turned  back  a  bit,  and  walked  near  enough 
without  their  seeing  me  to  hear  the  dl&- 
ooorse,  and  discover  the  whole  business.  In 
less  than  no  time  I  was  back  at  the  wake- 
house,  so  I  iip  and  totdd  them  what  I  saw, 
and  off  we  set,  about  forty  of  us,  with  good 
cudgels,  scythe-sneds,  and  flails,  fully  bent 
to  bring  her  back  from  them,  come  or  go 
what  would.  And  troth,  sure  .enough,  we 
did  it ;  and  I  was  the  man  myself,  that  rode 
afore  the  mother  on  the  same  horse  that  car- 
ried her  off 

"  From  this  out,  when  and  wherever  I  got 
an  opportunity,  I  whispered  the  soft  non- 
sense, Nancy,  into  poor  Mary's  ear,  until  I 
put  my  comedher*  on  her,  and*  she  couldn't 
live  at  aU  without  me.  But  I  was  something 
for  a  woman  to  look  at  then,  any  how,  stand- 
ing six  feet  two  in  my  stocking  soles,  whicji, 
you  know,  made  them  call  me  Shane  Fadh,ji 
At  that  time  I  had  a  dacent  form  of  fourteen*- 
acres  in  Crocknagooran — the  same  that  my 
son,  Ned,  has  at  the  present  time;  and 
though,  as  to  wealth,  by  no  manner  of  manes 
fit  to  Compare  with  the  Finigans,  yet^  upon 
the  whole,  she 'might  have  made  a  worse 
match,     llie  &kther,  however,  wasn't  for  me ; 

*  Comedher — come  hither — alluding  to  the  bar- 
den  of  an  old  loye-obarra  which  ia  still  tiaed  bj  the 
young  of  both  sexes  on  May-morning.  It  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Irish  word  ^'^gutsho.'* 

t  Fadh  is  tall,  or  long.  I 


but  the  mother  was :  so  affcer  drinking  a  bot« 
tie  or  two  with  the  mother,  Srjrah  Traynor, 
her  cousin,  and  Mary,  along  with  Jack  Don- 
nellan  on  my  part,  in  theu*  own  bam,  un- 
known to  the  &ther>  we  agreed  to  make  a 
runaway  match  of  it,  and  appointed  my  imcle 
Brian  Slevin's  as  the  house  we'd  go  to.  The 
next  Sunday  was  the  day  appointed  ;  so  I  had 
my  uncle's  &mily  prepared,  and  sent  two 
gallons  of  whiskey,  to  be  there  before  us, 
knc^wing  that  neither  the  Finigans  nor  my 
own  friends  liked  stinginess. 

*'  Well,  well,  after  all,  the  world  is  a  strange 
thing — it's  myself  hardly  knows  what  to  mc^e  . 
of  it  It  s  I  that  did  doat  night  and  day  upon 
that  gui ;  and  indeed  there  was  them  that 
could  have  seen  me  in  Jimmaiky  for  her 
sake,  for  she  was  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
not  to  say  of  the  parish,  for  a  girl  in  her 
station.  For  my  part,  I  could  neither  ate 
nor  sleep,  for  thinking  that  she  was  so  soon 
to  be  my  own  married  wife,  and  to  live  under 
my  roof.  And  when  I'd  think  of  it,  how  my 
heart  wotdd  bounce  to  my  throat,  with  down- 
right joy  and  delight!  The  mother  had 
made  us  promise  not  to  meet  till  Sunday, 
for  fraid  of  the  father  becoming  suspicious  : 
but  if  I  was  to  be  shot  for  it,  I  couldn't  hin- 
der myself  from  going  every  night  to  the 
great  flowering  whitethorn  that  was  behind 
Uieir  garden ;  and  although  she  knew  I 
hadn't  promised  to  come,  yet  there  she  still 
was ;  something,  she  said,  tould  her  I  would 
come. 

"  The  next  Sunday  we  met  at  AUhadhawan 
wood,  and  I'll  never  forget  what  I  felt  when 
I  was  going  to  the  green  at  St  Patrick's  Chair, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  meet  on  Sunday : 
but  there  she  was — the  bright  eyes  dancing 
with  joy  in  her  head  to  see  me.  We  spent 
the  evening  in  the  wood,  till  it  was  dusk — 
I  bating  them  all  leaping,  dancing,  and 
throwing  the  stone ;  for,  by  my  song,  I 
thought  I  had  the  action  of  ten  men  in  me  ; 
she  looking  on,  and  smiling  like  an  angel, 
when  I'd  lave  them  miles  behind  me.  As  it 
grew  dusk,  they  all  went  home,  except  her- 
self and  me,  and  a  few  more  who,  maybe, 
had  something  of  the  same  kind  on  handa 

"  '  Well  M^,'  says  I,  '  acushla  machree, 
it's  dark  enough  for  us  to  go ;  and,  in  the 
name  of  €k>d,  let  us  be  off." 

''The  crathur  looked  into  my  &ce,  and 
got  pale — for  she  was  very  yoimg  then : 
'  Shaiie,'  says  she,  and  she  thrimbled  like  ar. 
aspen  lafe,  *  I'm  going  to  trust  myseK  with 
you  for  ever — for  ever,  Shane,  avoumeen,* 
— and  her  sweet  voice  broke  into  purty  mur- 
murs as  she  spoke  ;  *  whether  for  happinesa 
or  sorrow  God  he  only  knows.  I  can  bear 
poverty  and  distress,  sickness  and  want  with 
you,  but  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  you  should 
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ever  forget  to  love  me  as  you  do  now ;  or 
that  your  heart  should  ever  cool  to  me  :  but 
I*m  sure/  says  she,  '  youll  never  forget  this 
night,  and  the  solemn  promises  you  made  me, 
before  Gkxl  and  the  blessed  skies  above  us.* 

"  We  were  sitting  at  the  time  under  the 
shade  of  a  rowan-bree,  and  I  had  only  one 
answer  to  make— I  pulled  her  to  my  breast, 
where  she  laid  her  head  and  Qiied  like  a 
child,  with  her  cheek  against  mine.  My 
own  eyes  weren't  dry,  although  I  felt  no  sor- 
row, but — but — I  never  forgot  that  night — 
and  I  never  wilL" 
,  He  now  paused  a  few  minutes,  being  too 
much  affected  to  proceed. 

"  Poor  Shane,"  said  Nancy,  in  a  whisper 
to  Andy  Morrow,  "  night  and  day  he's  think- 
ing about  that  woman  ;  she's  now  dead  going 
on  a  year,  and  you  would  think  by  him,  al- 
though he  bears  up  veiy  well  before  com- 
pany, that  she  died  only  yestherday— but  in- 
deed it's  he  that  was  always  the  kind-hearted, 
affectionate  man ;  and  a  better  husband  never 
broke  bread." 

"Well,"  said  Shane,  resuming  the  story, 
and  clesuing  his  voice,  "  it's  great  consolation 
to  me,  now  that  she's  gone,  to  think  that  I 
never  brol^e  the  promise  I  made  her  that 
night ;  for  as  I  tould  you,  except  in  regard 
to  the  duck-egg,  a  bitther  word  never  passed 
between  us.  I  vras  in  a  passion  thei;,  for  a 
wonder,  and  bent  upon  diowing  her  that  I 
was  a  dangerous  man  to  provoke  ;  so  Just  to 
give  her  a  sgice  of  what  I  could  do,  1  made 
Larry  feel  it — and  may  God  forgive  me  for 
raising  my  hand  even  then  to  her.  But  sure 
he  would  be  a  brute  that  would  beat  such  a 
woman  except  by  pro:^.  When  it  was  dear 
dark  we  set  on^  and  after  crossing  the 
country  for  two  miles,  reached  my  unde's, 
where  a  great  many  of  my  friends  were  ex- 
pecting us.  As  soon  as  we  came  to  the  door 
» I  struck  it  two  or  three  times,  for  that  viras 
the  sign^  and  my  aunt  came  out^  and  taking 
Mary  in  her  arms,  kissed  her,  and,  with  a 
thousand  welcomes,  brought  us  both  in. 

"  You  all  know  that  the  best  of  aiting  and 
dhrinking  is  provided  when  a  runaway  couple 
is  expected  ;  and  indeed  there  was  galore^  of 
both  there.  My  unde  and  all  tiiat  were 
within  welcomed  us  again  ;  andmanya  good 
song  and  hearty  jug  of  punch  was  sent  round 
that  night,  ^e  next  morning  my  unde 
went  to  her  father's,  and  broke  the  business 
to  him  at  once  :  indeed  ;t  wasn't  very  hard  to 
do,  for  I  believe  it  reached  him  afore  he  saw 
my  uucle  at  all ;  so  she  was  brought  home  f 

*■  Oalore^-mw^  than  enough — great  abnndanoe. 

f  .One-half,  at  least,  of  the  marriages  in  a  great 
portion  of  Ireland  are  effected  in  thia  manner.. 
They  are  termed  **  runaway  matches,**  and  are  at* 
tended  with  no  disgrace.     When  the  parents  of  the 


that  day,  and,  on  the  Thursday  night 
after,  I,  my  father,  imcle,  and  several  other 
fiiends,  went  there  and  made  the  match. 
She  had  sixty  guineas,  that  her  grand&ther 
left  her,  thirteen  head  of  cattle,  two  feather- 
and  two  chaff-beds,  with  sheeting,  quilts, 
and  blankets ;  three  pieces  of  bleached  linen» 
and  a  flock  of  geese  of  her  own  rearing — 
upon  the  whole,  among  ourselves,  it  wasn't 
aisy  to  get  sAch  a  fortune. 

"  Well,  the  match  was  made,  and  the  wed- 
ding day  appointed  ;  but  there  was  one  thing 
still  to  be  managed,  and  that  was  how  to  get 
over  standing  at  mass  on  Sunday,  to  make 
satisfaction  for  the  scandal  we  gave  the 
church  by  running  away  with  one  another— » 
but  thaf  s  all  stuff,  for  who  cares  a  pin  about 
standing,  when  three  halves  of  the  parish  are 
married  in  the  same  way !  The  only  thing 
that  vexed  me  was,  that  it  would  keep  back 
the  wedding-day.  However,  her  father  and 
my  uncle  went  to  the  priest,  and  spoke  to 
him,  trying,  of  coorse,  to  get  ms  off  it,  but  he 
knew  we  were  fat  geese,  and  was  in  for  giv- 
ing us  a  plucking. — ^Hut,  tut ! — he  wouldn't 
hear  of  it  at  all,  not  he ;  for  although  he 
wotdd  ride  fifty  miles  to  sarve  either  of  us,  he 
couldn't  break  the  new  orders  that  he  had  got 
only  a  few  days  before  that  from  the  bishop. 
No  ;  we  must  stand* — ^for  it  would  be  setting 
a  bad  example  to  the  parish  ;  and  if  he  would 
let  us  pass,  how  could  he  punish  the  rest  of 
his  flock,  when  they'd  be  guilty  of  the  same 
thing? 

"  *  WeD,  well,  your  Reverence,'  says  my 
unde,  winking  at  her  father,  'if  that's  the 
case,  it  can't  be  hdped,  any  how — they  must 
only  stand,  as  many  a  dacent  father  and 
mother's  child  has  done  before  them,  and 
will  again,  plase  God — ^your  Reverence  is 
right  in  doing  your  duty.' 

"  *  True  for  you,  Brian,'  says  liis  Reverence, 
'  and  yet,  God  knows,  there's  no  man  in  the 
parish  would  be  sorrier  to  see  such  a  dacent, 

girl  come  to  understand  that  she  has  *'gone  off/* 
they  bring  her  home  in  A  day  or  two  ;  the  friends 
of  the  parties  then  meet,  and  the  arrangements  for 
the  marriage  are  made  as  described  in  the  tale. 

*  Matches  made  in  this  manner  are  disoounte* 
nanoed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  as  being 
liable  to  abuse ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  parties, 
by  way  of  punishment,  are  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  made  to  stand  up  at  mass  for  one  or  three 
Sundays ;  but,  as  Shane  expresses  it,  the  punish- 
ment is  80  common  that  it  completely  loses  its 
effect.  To  '*  stand,  ^'  in  the  sense  meant  here,  is 
this :  the  priest,  when  the  whole  congregation  are 
on  their  knees,  calls  the  young  man  and  woman  by 
name,  who  stand  up  and  remain  under  the  gaze  of 
the  congregation,  whilst  he  rebukes  them  for  the 
scandal  they  gave  to  the  church,  after  which  th^ 
kneel  down.  In  general  it  is  looked  upon  more  a* 
fun  than  punishment.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
wealthier  class  compromise  the  matter  with  the 
priest,  as  described  above. 
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comely  young  couple  put  upon  a  level  with 
all  the  scrubfi  of  the  jpariah ;  and  I  know, 
Jemmy  Finigan,  it  woiud  go  hard  with  your 
young,  bashful  daughter  to  get  through  with 
it,  having  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation 
staring  on  her.' 

"  '  Why,  then,  your  Reverence,  as  to  that,' 
says  my  uncle,  who  was  just  as  stiff  as  the 
other  was  stout, '  the  bashfulest  of  them  will 
do  more  nor  that  to  get  a  husband.' 
.  "  '  But  you  tell  me,'  says  the  priest,  '  that 
the  wedding-day  is  fixed  upon ;  how  will  you 
manage  there  ? ' 

<<  <  Why,  put  it  off  for  three  Sundays  longer, 
to  be  sure,'  says  the  unde. 

'' '  But  you  forget  this,  Brian,'  says  the 
priest,  '  that  good  luck  or  prosperity  never 
attends  the  putting  off  of  a  wedding.' 

"  Now  here,  you  see,  is  where  the  priest 
had  them ;  for  they  knew  that  as  well  as  his 
Reverence  himself — so  they  were  in  a  puzzle 
again. 

"  '  It's  a  disagreeable  business,'  says  the 
priest, '  but  the  tiiith  is,  I  could  get  them  off 
with  the  bishop,  only  for  dhe  thing — I  owe 
him  five  guineas  of  altar-money,  and  I  am  so 
far  back  in  dues  that  I'm  not  able  to  pay 
him.  If  I  could  inclose  this  to  him  in  a  let- 
ter, I  would  get  them  off  at  once,  although  it 
would  be  bringing  myself  into  trouble  with 
the  parish  afterwards ;  but,  at  all  events,'  says 
he,  *  I  wouldn't  make  every  one  of  you  both 
— so,  to  prove  that  I  wish  to  sarve  you,  I'll 
sell  the  best  cow  in  my  byre,  and  pay  him 
myself  rather  than  their  wedding  day  should 
be  put  off,  poor  things,  or  themselves  brought 
to  any  bad  luck — the  Lord  keep  them  from 

''While  he  was  speaking,  he  stamped  his 
foot  two  or  three  times  on  the  fltire,  and  the 
housekeeper  came  in. — *Katty,'  says  he, 
'  bring  us  in  a  bottle  of  whiedcey ;  at  all 
events,  I  can't  let  you  away,'  says  he,  '  with- 
out tasting  something,  and  drinking  luck  to 
the  young  folks.' 

"  'In  troth,'  says  Jemmy  Finigan,  'and 
begging  your  Reverence's  pardon,  the  sorra 
cow  youll  sell  this  bout,  any  how,  on  account 
of  me  or  my  childhre,  bekase  111  lay  down  on 
the  nail  whatll  clear  you  wid  the  bishop  ; 
and  in  the  name  of  goodness,  as  the  day  t8 
fixed  and  all,  let  the  crathurs  not  be  disap- 
pointed.' 

"  '  Jemmy,'  says  my  unde,  '  if  you  go  to 
that,  you'll  pay  but  your  share,  for  I  insist 
upon  laying  down  one-half,  at  laste.' 

"At  any  rate  they  came  down  with  the 
cash,  snd  after  drinking  a  bottle  between 
them,  went  home  in  choice  spirits  entirely  at 
their  good  luck  in  so  aisily  getting  us  off. 
When  they  had  leffc  the  house  a  bit,  the 
priest  sent  after  them  ^' Jemmy,'  says  he  to 


Finigan,  '  I  forgot  a  drcnmstance,  and  that 
is,  to  tell  you  that  I  will  go  and  many  them 
at  your  own  house,  and  bring  Father  James, 
my  curate,  with  me.'  '  Oh,  wurrah,  no,'  said 
both,  'don't  mention  ihai^  your  Reverence, 
except  you  wish  to  break  their  hearts,  out 
and  out!  why,  that  would  be  a  thousand' 
times  worse  nor  making  them  stand  to  do 
penance :  doesn't  yoiu:  Reverence  know  thai 
if  they  hadn't  the  pleasure  of  running  for  the 
bottle,  the  whole  wedding  wouldn't  be  worth 
three  half-pence  ? '  '  Indeed,  I  forgot  that, 
Jemmy.'  'But  sure,' says  my  imde,  'your 
Reverence  and  Father  James  must  be  at  it, 
whether  or  ijot — for  that  we  intended  from 
the  first'  '  Tell  them  Wl  run  for  the  bottle, 
too,'  says  the  priest,  laughing,  'and  will 
make  some  of  them  look  sharp,  never 
fear.' 

"  Well,  by  my  song,  so  far  all  was  right ; 
and  may  be  it's  we  that  weren't  glad — man- 
ing  Mary  and  myself — that  there  was  noth- 
ing more  in  the  way  to  put  off  the  w^edding- 
day.  So,  as  the  bridegroom's  share  of  the 
expense  always  is  to  provide  the  whiskey, 
I'm  sure,  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  taking 
the  blooming  young  crathur  from  the  great 
lot  of  bachelors  that  were  all  breaking  their 
hearts  about  her,  I  couldn't  do  less  nor  finish 
the  thing  dacintly;  knowing,  besides,  the 
high  doings  that  the  Finigans  would  have  of 
it---for  they  were  always  looked  upon  as  a 
family  that  never  had  Uieir  heart  in  a  trifle, 
when  it  would  come  to  the  push.  So,  you 
see,  I  and  my  brother  Mickey,  my  cousin 
Tom,  and  Dom'nick  Nulty,  went  up  into  the 
mountains  to  Tim  Gassidy's  still-house,  where 
we  spent  a  glorious  day,  and  bought  fifteen 
gallons  of  stufiE^  that  one  drop  of  it  would 
bring  the  tear,  if  possible,  to  a  young  widdy's 
eye  that  had  berrid  a  bad  husband.  Indeed, 
this  was  at  my  father's  bidding,  who  wasn't 
a  bit  behindhand  with  any  of  them  in  cut- 
ting a  dash.  '  Shane,'  says  he  to  me, '  you 
know  the  Finigans  of  ould,  that  they  won't 
be  contint  with  what  would  do  another,  and 
that,  except  they  go  beyant  the  thing,  en- 
tirely, they  won't  be  satisfied.  They'll  have 
the  whole  countryside  at  the  wedding,  and 
we  must  let  them  see  that  we  have  a  spirit 
and  a  faction  of  our  own,'  says  he,  '  that  we 
needn't  be  ashamed  of.  They've  got  all 
kinds  of  ateables  in  cart-loads,  and  as  we're 
to  get  the  drinkables,  we  nmst  see  and  give 
as  good  as  they'll  bring.  I  myself,  alid  your 
mother,  will  go  round  and  invite  all  we  can 
think  of,  and  let  you  and  Mickey  go  up  the 
hills  to  Tim  Cassidy,  and  get  fifteen  g^dlons 
of  whislvey,  for  I  don't  think  less  will  do 
us.' 

"  This  we  accordingly  complied  with,  as  I 
said,  and  surely  better  stuff  never  went  down 
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the  red  lane*  than  the  same  whiskey;  for 
the  people  knew  nothing  about  watering 
it  then,  at  all  at  alL     The  next  thing  I  did 
was  to  get  a  fine  shop  cloth  coat,  a  pair  of 
top^boot^  and  buckskm  breeches  fit  for  a 
squire ;  along  with  a  new  Caroline  hat  that 
would  throw  off  the  wet  like  a  duck.     Mat 
Kayanagh,  the  schoolmaster  from  Findra- 
mor^  bridge,  lent  me  his  watch  for  the  occa- 
sion, after  my  spending  near  two  days  learn- 
ing from  bim  to  know  wBat  o'clock  it  was. 
At  last,  somehow,  I  masthered  that  point  so 
well,  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  I 
could  give  a  dacent  guess  at  the  time  upon  ii 
"  WeU,  at  last  the  day  came.    The  wed- 
ding morning,  or  the  bride's  part  of  ityf  as 
they  say,  was  beautiful    It  was  then  the 
month  of  July.      The  evening  before  my 
father  and  my  brother  went  over  to  Jemmy 
Finigan's,  to  make  the  regulations  for  the 
wedding.    We,  that  is  my  party,  were  to  be 
at  the  bride's  house  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
we  were  then  to  proceed,  all  on  horseback, 
to  the  priest's,   to  be  married.    We  were 
then,    after    drinking   something    at   Tom 
Hance's  public-house,  to  come  back  as  far  as 
the  Dumbhill,  where  we  were  to  start  and 
run  for  the  bottle.    That  morning  we  were 
all  up  at  the  shriek  of  day.    From  six  o'clock 
my  own  faction,  friends  and  neighbors,  be- 
gan to  come,  all  mounted ;  and  about  eight 
o'clock  there  was  a  whole  regiment  of  them, 
some  on  horses,  some  on  mules,  others  on 
raheriest  and  asses ;  and,  by  my  word,  I  be- 
lieve little  Dick  Snudaghan,  the  tailor's  ap- 
prentice, that  had  a  hand  in  making  my 
wedding-clothes,  was  mounted  upon  a  buck 
goat^  with  a  bridle  of  salvages  tied  to  his 
hom&     Anything  at  aU  to  keep  their  feet 
from  the  ground ;    for   nobody  would  be 
allowed  to  go  with  the  wedding  that  hadn't 
some  animal  between  them  and  the  earth. 
•     "  To  make  a  long  stoty  short,  so  large  a 
bridecnroom's  party  was  never  seen  in  that 
cotm^-  beforTsave  and  except  Tim  Larmi- 
gon's,  that  I  mentioned  just  now.    It  would 
make  you  split  your  face  laughing  to  see  the 
figure  they  cut ;  some  of  tiiem  had  saddles 
and  bridles — others  had  saddles  and  halthers; 
some  had  back-suggawns  of  straw,  with  hay 
stirrups  to  them,  but  good  bridles  ;  others 
had  sacks  filled  up  as  Kke  saddles  as  they 
»could  make  them,  girthed  with  hay-ropes  five 

*  Homoroiifl  periphraaiB  fox  throat. 

f  The  morning,  or  early  part  of  the  day,  on 
which  an  Irish  oonple  are  married,  up  nntil  noon, 
in  called  the  bride^s  part,  which,  if  the  fortones  of 
tbe  pair  are  to  be  happy,  is  expected  to  be  fair— 
rain  or  storm  being  considered  indicative  of  future 
calamity. 

X  A  small,  shaggy  pony,  so  called  from  being 
found  in  great  numbers  on  the  Island  of  that 
name. 
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or  six  times  tied  round  the  horse's  body. 
When  one  or  two  of  the  horses  wouldn't  car- 
ry double,  except  the  hind  rider  sat  stride- 
ways,  the  women  had  to  be  put  foremost,  and 
the  men  behind  them.  Some  had  dacent 
pillions  enough,  but  most  of  them  had  none 
at  all,  and  the  women  were  obliged  to  sit 
where  the  pillion  ought  to  be— and  a  hard 
card  they  1^  to  play  to  keep  their  seats 
even  when  the  horses  walked  asy,  so  what 
must  it  be  when  they  can^  to  a  gallop  1  but 
that  same  was  nothing  at  all  to  a  troi 

"  From  tbe  time  they  began  to  come  that 
morning,  you  may  be  sartain  that  the  glass 
was  no  cripple,  any  how — ^although,  for  fear 
of  accidents,  we  took  care  not  to  go  too  deep. 
At  eight  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  a  rousing 
breald^t,  for  we  thought  it  best  to  eat  a  tri- 
fle at  home,  lest  they  might  think  that  what 
we  were  to  get  at  the  bride's  breakfast  might 
be  thought  any  novelty.  As  for  my  part,  I 
was  in  such  a  state,  that  I  couldn't  let  a  mor- 
sel cross  my  throai^  nor  did  I  know  what  end 
of  me  was  uppermost.  After  breakfast  they 
all  got  their  cattle,  and  I  my  hat  and  whip, 
and  was  ready  to  mount,  when  my  imcle 
whispered  to  me  that  I  must  kneel  down  and 
ax  my  father  and  mother's  blessing,  and  for- 
giveness for  all  my  disobedience  and  offinces 
towards  them — and  also  to  requist  the  bless- 
ing of  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Well,  in  a 
short  time  I  was  down  ;  and  my  goodness  I 
such  a  hullabaloo  of  ciying  as  there  was  in  a 
minute's  time  1  *  Oh,  Shane  Fadh — Shane 
Fadh,  acushla  machree ! '  says  my  poor 
mother  in  Irish,  *  you're  going  to  break  up 
the  ring  about  your  father's  hearth  and  mine 
— going  to  lave  us,  avoumeen,  for  ever,  and 
we  to  hear  your  light  foot  and  sweet  voice, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  no  more  I  Oh  1 ' 
says  she,  '  it's  you  that  was  the  good  son  all 
out ;  and  the  good  brother,  too :  kind  and 
cheerful  was  your  voice,  and  full  of  love  and 
affection  was  your  heart  I  Shane,  avoumeen 
dheelish,  if  ever  I  was  harsh  to  you,  forgive 
your  poor  mother,  that  will  never  see  you 
more  oA  her  fiure  as  one  of  her  own  &mily.' 

"  Even  my  father,  that  wasn't  much  given 
to  crying,  couldn't  speak,  but  went  over  to  a 
comer  and  cried  till  the  neighbors  stopped 
him.  As  for  my  brothers  and  sisters,  they 
were  all  in  an  uproar;  and  I  myself  cried 
like  a  Trojan,  merely  bekase  I  see  them  at  it. 
My  father  and  mother  both  kissed  me,  and 
gave  me  their  blessing ;  and  my  brothers  and 
sisters  did  the  same,  while  you'd  think  all 
their  hearts  would  break.  'Come,  come,' 
says  my  uncle,  '  111  have  none  of  this :  what 
a  hubbub  you  make,  and  your  son  going  to 
be  weU  married — going  to  be  joined  to  a  girl 
that  your  betters  would  be  proud  to  get  into 
connection  witL    You  should  have  more 
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sense,  Bose  Campbell — ^you  ouglit  to  thank 
God  that  he  had  the  luck  to  come  acrass  such 
a  colleen  for  a  wife ;  and  that  it's  not  going 
to  his  grave,  instead  of  into  the  arms  of  a 
purty  girl — and  what's  better,  a  good  girL 
So  quit  your  blubbering,  Eose  ; .  and  you,, 
Jack,'  says  he  to  my  father,  '  that  ought  to 
have  more  sense,  stop  this  instant  Clear  ofl^ 
every  one  of  you,  out  of  this,  and  let  the 
young  boy  go  to  his  horse.  Clear  out,  I  say, 
or  by  the  powerj^  I'll — look  at  them  three 
stags  of  huzzies  ;  by  the  hand  of  my  body 
they're  blubbering  bekase  it's  not  their  own 
story  this  blessed  day.  Move — bounce  I — 
and  you,  Eose  Oge,  if  you're  not  behind 
Dudley  Fulton  in  less  thMi  no  time,  by  the 
hole  of  my  coat,  I'll  marry  a  wife  myself,  and 
then  where  will  the  twenty  guineas  be  that 
I'm  to  lave  you  ? ' 

"  Grod  rest  his  soul,  and  yet  there  was  a 
tear  in  his  eye  all  the  while — even  in  spite  of 
his  joking ! 

"Any  how,  it's  easy  knovnng  that  there 
wasn't  sorrow  at  the  bottom  of  their  grief : 
for  they  were  all  now  laughing  at  my  uncle's 
jokes,  even  while  their  eyes  were  red  with 
the  tears :  my  mother  herself  couldn't  but 
be  in  a  good  humor,  and  join  her  smile  with 
the  rest. 

"  My  unde  now  drove  us  all  out  before 
him ;  not,  however,  till  my  mother  had 
^rinkled  a  drop  of  holy  water  on  each  of  us, 
and  given  me  and  my  brothers  and  sisters  a 
small  taste  of  blessed  candle,  to  prevent  us 
from  sudden  death  and  accidents.  *  My  fath- 
er and  she  didn't  come  with  us  then,  but 
tJiey  went  over  to  the  bride's  while  we  were 
all  gone  to  the  priest's  house.  At  last  we  set 
off  in  great  style  and  spirits — ^I  well  mounted 
on  a  good  horse  of  my  own,  and  my  brother 
on  one  that  he  had  borrowed  from  Peter 
Dannellon,  fully  bent  on  winning  the  bottle. 
I  would  have  borrowed  him  myself,  but  I 
thought  it  dacenter  to  ride  my  own  horse 
manfully,  even  though  he  never  won  a  side 
of  mutton  or  a  saddle,  like  Dannellon'a 
But  the  man  that  was  most  likely  to  come  in 
for  the  bottle  was  little  Billy  Coimick,  the 
tailor,  who  rode  a  blood-racer  that  young 
John  Little  had  wickedly  lent  him  for  the 
special  purpose ;  Jie  was  a  tall  bay  animal, 
with  long  small  legs,  a  switch  tail,  and  didn't 
know  how  to  ti'ot.  Maybe  we  didn't  cut  a 
dash — and  might  have  taken  a  town  before 
us.  Out  we  set  about  nine  o'clock,  and  went 
across  the  country :  but  I'll  not  stop  to  min- 
tion  what  happened  some  of  them,  even  be- 

^  In  many  pariBhes  of  Ireland  a  n amber  of  small 
wax  candles  are  blessed  by  the  priest  upon  Ash- 
Wednesday,  and  these  are  constantly  worn  about 
the  person  nntil  that  day  twelve  mouths,  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  above. 


fore  we  got  to  the  bride's  house.  It's  enough 
to  say  here,  that  sometimes  one  incrassinga 
stile  or  ditch  would  drop  into  the  shough  ;  * 
sometimes  another  would  find  himself  head 
foremost  on  the  groimd ;  a  woman  would  be 
capsized  hei'e  in  crassing  a  ridgy  field,  bring- 
ing her  fore-rider  to  the  ground  tdong  wifii 
her ;  another  wotild  be  hanging  like  a  broken 
arch;  ready  to  come  down,  till  som^  one 
would  ride  up  and  fix  her  on  the  seat  But 
ae  all  this  happened  in  going  over  the  fields, 
we  expected  that  when  we'd  get  out  on  the 
king's  highway  there  would  be  less  danger, 
as  we  would  have  no  ditches  or  drains  to 
crasa  When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house, 
there  was  a  general  ^hout  of  welcome  from 
the  bride's  party,  who  were  on  the  watch  for 
us :  we  couldn't  do  less  nor  give  them  back 
the  chorus;  but  we  hod  better  have  let  that- 
alone,  for  some  of  the  young  horses  took  the 
stadh,  f  others  of  them  capered  about ;  the 
asses — the  sorra  choke  them — that  were 
along  with  us  should  begin  to  bray,  as  if  it 
was  the  king's  birthday — ^and  a  mule  of  Jack 
Urwin's  took  it  into  his  head  to  stand  stock 
stilL  This  brought  another  dozen  of  them 
to  the  ground  ;  so  that,  between  one  thing 
or  another,  we  were  near  Iwlf  an  hour  before 
we  got  on  the  march  again.  When  the  blood- 
horse  that  the  tailor  rode  saw  the  crowd  and 
heard  the  shouting,  he  cocked  his  ears,  and 
set  off  with  himself  full  speed  ;  but  before  he 
had  got  far  he  was  without  a  rider,  and  went 
galloping  up  to  the  bride's  house,  the  bridle 
hangin'  about  his  feet  BiQy,  however,  hav- 
ing taken  a  glass  or  two,  wasn't  to  be  cowed : 
so  he  came  up  in  great  blood,  and  swore  he 
would  ride  him  to  America,  sooner  than  let 
the  bottle  be  won  from  the  bridegroom's 
party. 

"  When  we  arrived,  there  was  nothing  but 
shaking  hands  and  kissing,  and  all  kinds  of 
8lew8t?iering — men  kissing  men — ^women  kissi 
ing  women — and  after  that  men  and  women 
all  through  other.  Another  breakfast  was 
ready  for  us  ;  and  here  we  all  sat  down ;  my- 
self and  my  next  relations  in  the  bride's 
house,  and  the  others  in  the  bam  and  gar- 
den ;  for  one  house  wouldn't  hold  the  haJf  of 
us.  Eating,  however,  was  all  only  talk  :  of 
coorse  we  took  some  of  the  poteen  again,  and 
in  a  short  time  afterwards  set  off  along  the 
paved  road  to  the  priest's  house,  to  be  tie^ 
OS  fast  as  he  could  make  us,  and  that  was 
fast  enough.  Before  we  went  out  to  mount 
our  horaes  though,  there  was  just  such  a  hul- 
labaloo with  the  bride  and  her  friends  as 
there  was  with  myself :  but  my  imcle  soon 
put  a  stop  to  it,  and  in  five  minutes  had  them 
breaking  their  hearts  laughing. 


*  Dyke  or  drain. 


f  Became  restive. 
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"  Bless  my  heart,  what  doings !  what  roast- 
ing and  boifing ! — ^and  what  tribes  of  beggars 
and  shulers,  and  vagabonds  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  were  sunning  themselves  about  the 
doors — wishing  us  a  thousand  times  long  life 
and  happiness.  There  was  a  fiddler  and 
piper  :  the  piper  was  to  stop  in  my  father- 
in-law's  while  we  were  going  to  be  married,  to 
keep  the  neighbors  that  were  met  there  shak- 
ing their  toes  while  we  were  at  the  priest's; 
and  the  fiddler  was  to  come  with  ourselves,  in 
order^  you  know,  to  have  a  dance  at  the  priest's 
house,  and  to  play  for  us  coming  and  going  ; 
for  there's  nothing  like  a  taste  of  music  when 
one's  071  for  sport.  As  we  were  setting  of^ 
ould  Mary  M'Quade  from  Kilnahushogue, 
who  was  sent  for  bekase  she  understood 
charms,  and  had  the  name  of  being  lucky, 
tuck  myself  aside  :  '  Shane  Fadh,*  sa^'S  she, 

*  you're  a  young  man  well  to  look  upon ; 
may  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  so ;  and 
there's  not  a  doubt  but  there's  them  here 
that  wishes  you  ill — ^that  would  rather  be  in 
your  shoes  iids  blessed  day,  with  your  young 
colleen  baton.*  that  'iU  be  vour  wife  before 
the  sun  sets,  plase  the  heavens.  There's  ould 
Fanny  Barton,  the  wrinkled  thief  of  a  hag, 
that  the  Finigans  axed  here  for  the  sake  of 
her  decent  son-in-law,  who  ran  away  with 
her  daughter  Betty,  that  was  the  great  beauty 
some  years  ago :  her  breath's  not  good, 
Shane,  and  many  a  strange  thing's  said  of 
her.  Well,  maybe,  I  know  more  about  thxU 
nor  Pm  not  going  to  mintion,  any  how : 
more  betoken  that  it's  not  for  nothing  the 
white  hare  haunts  the  shrubbery  behind  her 
house.' 

"  •  But  what  harm  could  she  do  me,  Sonsy 
lyiary?'  says  I— for  she  was  called  Sonsy— 

*  we  have  often  sarved  her  one  way  or  other.' 

"*Ax  me  no  questions  about  her,  Shane,' 
says  she,  *  don't  I  know  what  she  did  to  Ned 
•  Donnelly,  that  was  to  be  pitied,  if  ever  a  man 
was  to  be  pitied,  for  as  good  as  seven  months 
after  his  marriage,  until  I  relieved  him ; 
'twas  gone  to  a  thread  he  was,  and  didn't 
they  pay  me  decently  for  my  throuble ! ' 

*  Well,  and  what  am  I  to  do,  Mary?'  says 
I,  knowing  very  well  that  what  she  sed  was 
thrue  enough,  although  I  didn't  wish  her  to 
see  that  I  was  afeard. 

"  *  Why,'  says  she,  *  you  must  first  exchange 
money  with  me,  an  dthen,  if  you  do  as  I  bid 
you,  you  may  lave  the  rest  to  myselt' 

"I  then  took  out,  begad,  a  daicent  lot  of 
silver — say  a  crown  or  so — for  my  blood  was 
up  and  the  money  was  flush — and  garve  it  to 
her,  for  which  I  got  a  cronagh-bawnf  half- 
penny in  exchange. 

*  Fair  girl. 

f  So  cidled  from  Cronebane,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  where  there  is  a  copper  mine. 


"  *  Now,'  says  she,  *  Shane,  you  must  keep 
this  in  your  company,  and  for  your  life  and 
sowl,  don't  part  wid  it  for  nine  days  after 
your  marriage ;  but  there's  more  to  be  done,' 
says  she — 'hould  out  your  right  knee;'  so 
with  this  she  unbuttoned  three  buttons  of 
my  buckskins,  and  made  me  loose  the  knot 
of  my  garther.  on  the  right  leg.  *  Now,*  says 
she,  *  if  you  keep  them  loose  till  after  the 
priest  says  the  words,  and  won't  let  the  money 
I  gave  you  go  out  of  your  company  for  nine 
days,  along  with  something  else  I'll  do  that 
you're  to  £iow  nothing  about,  there's  no  fear 
of  all  their  pisthroges,**  She  then  pulled  off 
her  right  shoe,  and  threw  it  after  us  for  luck. 

"  We  were  now  all  in  motion  once  more — 
the  bride  riding  behind  my  man,  and  the 
bridesmaid  behind  myself — a  fine  bouncing 
girl  she  was,  but  not  to  be  mintioned  in  the 
one  year  with  my  own  darlin' — in  troth,  it 
wouldn't  be  aisy  getting  such  a  couple  as  we 
were  the  same  day,  though  it's  myself  that 
says  it.  IVIary,  dressed  in  a  black  castor  hat, 
like  a  man's,  a  white  musHn  coat,  with  a  scar- 
let silk  handkercher  about  her  neck,  with  a 
silver  buckle  and  a  blue  ribbon,  for  luck, 
round  her  waist ;  her  fine  hair  wasn't  turned 
up,  at  aU  at  all,  but  hung  down  in  beautiful 
curls  on  her  shoulders ;  her  eyes,  you  would 
think,  were  all  light ;  her  lips  as  plump  and 
as  ripe  as  cherries— and  maybe  it's-  myself 
that  wasn't  to  that  time  o'  day  without  tast- 
ing them,  any  how ;  and  her  teeth,  so  even, 
and  as  white  as  a  burned  bone.  The  day 
bate  all  for  beauty ;  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  from  the  Hghtness  of  my  own  spirit  it 
came,  but,  I  think,  that  such  a  day  1  never 
saw  from  that  to  this;  indeed,  I  thought 
everything  was  dancing  and  smiling,  about 
me,  and  sartinly  every  one  said,  that  such  a 
couple  hadn't  been  married,  nor  such  a  wed- 
ding seen  in  the  paiish  for  many  a  long 
year  before. 

"  All  the  time,  as  we  went  along,  we  had 
the  music ;  but  then  at  first  we  were  mightily 
puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  fiddler.  To  put 
him  as  a  hind  rider  it  would  prevent  him 
from  playing,  bekase  how  could  he  keep  the 
fiddle  before  him  and  another  so  close  to 
him  ?    To  put  him  foremost  was  as  bad,  for 

♦  Charms  of  an  evil  nature.  These  are  cere- 
monies used  hy  such  women,  and  believed  to  be  of 
efficacy  by  the  people.  It  is  an  undoubted  fac1» 
that  the  woman  here  named — and  truly  named — 
was  called  in  by  honest  Ned  Donnelly,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, is  alive,  and  oould  confirm  the  truth  of  it.  I 
remember  her  well,  as  I  do  the  occasion  on  which 
she  was  called  in  by  Ned  or  his  friends.  I  also  re- 
member that  a  neighbor  of  emrs,  a  tailor  named 
Cormick  M'Elroy— father,  by  the  way,  to  little 
Billy  Cormick,  who  fibres  so  conspicuously  at  the 
wedding— called  her  in  to  cure,  by  the  force  of 
charms,  some  qows  he  had  that  were  sick. 
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he  couldn't  play  and  hould  the  bridle  to- 
gether ;  so  at  last  mj  uncle  proposed  that  he 
should  get  behind  himself,  turn  his  face  to 
the  horse's  tail,  and  saw  away  hke  a  Trojan. 

"  It  might  be  about  four  nailes  or  so  to  the 
priest's  house,  and,  as  the  day  was  fine,  we 
got  on  gloriously.  One  tiling,  however,  be- 
came iroublesome ;  you  see  there  was  a 
cursed  set  of  ups  and  downs  on  the  road, 
and  as  the  riding  coutrements  were  so  bad 
with  a  great  many  of  the  weddiners,  those 
that  had  no  saddles,  going  down  steep  places, 
would  work  onward  bit  by  bit,  in  spite  of 
all  they  could  do,  till  they'd  be  fedrly  on  the 
horse's  neck,  and  the  women  behind  them 
would  be  on  the  animal's  shoulders  ;  and  it 
required  nice  managing  to  balance  them- 
selves, for  they  might  as  well  sit  on  the  edge 
of  a  dale  board.  Many  of  them  got  tosses 
this  way,  though  it  all  passed  in  good  humor. 
But  no  two  among  the  whole  set  were  more 
puzzled  by  this  than  my  uncle  and  the  fiddler 
— ^I  think  I  s^  my  uncle  this  minute  with 
his  knees  sticking  into  the  horse's  shoulders, 
and  his  two  hands  upon  his  neck,  keeping 
himself  back,  with  a  cruiht*  upon  him,  and 
the  fiddler  with  his  heels  away,  towards  the 
horse's  tail,  and  he  stretched  back  against 
my  uncle,  for  all  the  world  like  two  bricks 
laid  against  one  another,  and  one  of  them 
falling.  Twas  the  same  thing  going  up  a 
hill ;  whoever  was  behind,  would  be  hanging 
over  the  horse's  tail,  with  the  arm  about  the 
fore-rider's  neck  or  body,  and  the  other 
houlding  the  baste  by  the  mane,  to  keep 
them  both  from  sliding  off  backwarda  Many 
a  come-down  there  was  among  them — ^but^  as 
I  said,  it  was  all  in  good  humor ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, as  regularly  as  they  feU,  they 
were  sure  to  get  a  cheer. 

"  When  we  got  to  the  priest's  house,  there 
was  a  hearty  welcome  for  us  alL  The  bride 
and  I,  with  our  next  kindred  and  friends, 
went  into  the  parlor ;  along  with  these,  there 
was  a  set  of  young  fellows,  who  had  been 
bachelors  of  the  bride's,  that  got  in  with  an 
intention  of  getting  the  first  kiss,f  and,  in 
cocrse,  of  bating  myself  out  of  ii  I  got  a 
whisper  of  this  ;  so  by  my  song,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  cut  them  all  out  in  that,  as  well  as 
I  did  in  getting  ^erself ;  but  you  know,  I 

*  The  hump,  which  constitutes  a  ronnd-shoaldered 
man.  If  the  reader  has  ever  seen  Hogarth^s  Ulus- 
trations  of  Hudibras,  and  remembers  the  redoubt- 
able hero  as  he  sits  on  horseback,  he  will  be  at  no 
loss  in  comprehending  what  a  eruiht  means.  Cruifit 
is  the  Irish  for  harp,  and  the  simile  is  taken  from 
the  projection  between  the  shoolders  of  the  harper 
which  was  caused  by  carrying  that  instrument. 

f  There  is  always  a  struggle  for  this  at  an  Irish 
wedding,  where  every  man  is  at  liberty — even  the 
priest  himself — to  anticipate  the  bridegroom  if  he 
can. 


couldn't  be  angry,  even  if  they  had  got  the 
foreway  of  me  in  it,  bekase  it's  an  ould  cus- 
tom. While  the  priest  "was  going  over  the 
business,  I  kept  my  Bye  about  me,  and  sure 
enough,  there  were  seven  or  eight  fellows  all 
waiting  to  snap  at  her.  When  the  ceremony 
drew  near  a  close,  I  got  up  on  one  leg,  so 
that  I  could  bounce  to  my  feet  like  Hghtning, 
and  when  it  was  finished,  I  got  her  in  my 
arm,  before  you  could  say  Jack  Eobinson, 
and  swinging  her  behind  the  priest,  gave  her 
the  husband's  first  kis&  The  next  minute 
there  was  a  rush  after  her  ;  but,  as  I  had  got 
the  first,  it  was  but  fair  that  they  should 
come  in  according  as  they  could,  I  thought, 
bekase,  you  know,  it  was  all  in  the  coorse  of 
practice ;  but,  hould,  there  were  two  words 
to  be  said  to  that,  for  what  does  Father 
Dollard  do  but  shoves  them  ofi^  and  a  fine 
stout  shoulder  he  had — shoves  them  off,  hke 
childre,  and  getting  his  arms  about  Mary, 
gives  her  half  a  dozen  smacks  at  least— oh, 
consuming  to  the  one  less — that  mine  was 
only  a  cracker*  to.  The  rest,  then,  all  kissed 
her,  one  after  another,  according  as  they 
could  come  in  to  get  one.  We  then  went 
straight  to  his  Reverence's  bam,  which  had 
been  cleared  out  for  us  the  day  before,  by 
his  own  directions,  where  we  dcmced  for  an 
hour  or  two,  his  Beverence  and  his  Curate 
along  with  us. 

"  When  this  was  over  we  mounted  again, 
the  fiddler  taking  his  ould  situation  behind 
my  uncle.  You  know  it  is  usual,  after  get- 
ting the  knot  tied,  to  go  to  a  public-house 
or  shebeen,  to  get  some  refreshment  after  the 
journey ;  so,  accordingly,  we  went  to  Httle 
lame  i&rry  Spooney's — grandfather  to  him 
that  was  transported  the  other  day  for  stal- 
ing Bob  Beat/s  sheep  ;  he  was  called 
Spooney  himself,  for  his  sheep-stealing,  ever 
since  Paddy  Keenan  *made  the  song  upon 
him,  ending  with  '  his  house  never  wants  a 
good  ram-horn  spoon;'  so  that  let  people 
say  what  they  will,  these  things  run  in  the 
blood — well,  we  went  to  his  shebeen  house, 
but  the  tithe  of  us  couldn't  get  into  it ;  so 
we  sot  on  the  green  before  the  door,  and, 
by  my  song,  we  took'\'  dacently  with  him, 
any  how ;  and,  only  for  my  uncle,  it's  odds 
but  we  would  have  been  aU  fuddled. 

''  It  was  now  that  I  began  to  notish  a  kind 
of  coolness  between  my  party  and  the  bride's, 
and  for  some  time  I  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it— -I  wasn't  long  so,  however;  for 
my  uncle,  who  still  had  his  eye  about  him, 

*  Cracker  is  the  small,  hard  cord  which  is  tied  to 
a  rustic  whip,  in  order  to  make  it  crack.  When  a 
man  is  considered  to  be  inferior  to  another  in  any- 
thing, the  people  si^,  ^^  he  wouldn't  make  a  cracker 
to  his  whip." 

f  Drank. 
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comes  over  to  me,  and  says, '  Shane,  I  doubt 
there  will  be  bad  work  amongst  these  peo- 
ple, particnlarly  betwixt  the  Dorans  and  the 
Flannagans — ^the  truth  is,  that  the  old  busi- 
ness of  the  law-shoot  will  break  out,  except 
they're  kept  from  drink,  take  my  word  for 
it,  there  wlQ  be  blood  spilled.  The  running 
for  the  bottle  will  be  a  good  excuse,'  says  he, 
*  so  I  think  we  had  better  move  home  before 
they  go  too  &r  in  the  drink.' 

"  Well,  any  way,  there  was  truth  in  this  ; 
so,  accordingly,  the  reckoning  was  ped^  and, 
as  this  was  the  thrate  of  the  weddiners  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  every  one  of  the 
men  clubbed  his  share,  but  neither  I  nor  the 
girls  anything.  Ha — ha — ha!  Am  I  aHve 
at  all?  I  never — ha — ^ha — ha — ! — ^I  never 
laughed  so  much  in  one  day  as  I  did  in  that, 
and  I  can't  help  laughing  at  it  yet  Well, 
well !  when  we  all  got  on  the  top  of  our 
horses,  and  sich  other  iligant  cattle  as  we 
had — the  crowning  of  a  king  was  nothing  to 
it.  We  were  now  purty  well  I  thank  you, 
as  to  liquor  ;  and,  as  the  knot  was  tied,  and 
all  safe,  there  was  no  end  to  our  good  spirits ; 
so,  when  we  took  the  road,  the  men  were  in 
high  blood,  particularly  Billy  Cormick,  the 
tailor,  who  had  a  pair  of  long  cavalry  spurs 
upon  him,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk 
in — and  he  not  more  nor  four  feet  high. 
The  '^omen,  too,  were  in  blood,  having  faces 
upon  them,  with  the  hate  of  the  day  and  the 
liquor,  as  full  as  trumpeters. 

"  There  was  now  a  great  jealousy  among 
thim  that  were  bint  for  winning  the  bottle  ; 
and  when  one  horseman  would  cross  another, 
striving  to  have  the  whip  hand  of  him  when 
they'd  set  o%  why  you  see,  his  horse  would 
get  a  cut  of  the  whip  itself  for  his  paina 
My  uncle  and  I,  however,  did  aU  we  could 
to  pacify  them ;  and  their  own  bad  horse- 
lua^p:  and  the  screeching  of  the  women, 
prevent^  any  stroke^  at  that  time.  Some 
of  them  were  ripping  up  ould  sores  against 
one  another  as  they  went  along ;  others,  par- 
ticularly the  youngsters,  vntii  their  sweet- 
hearts behind  them,  coorting  away  for  the 
life  of  them,  and  some  might  be  heard  miles 
ofi^  singing  and  laughing  ;  and  you  may  be 
sure  the  fiddler  behind  my  imcle  wasn't  idle, 
no  more  nor  another.  In  this  way  we  dashed 
on  gloriously,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Dumb-hiU,  where  we  were  to  stwt  for  the 
bottle.  And  now  you  might  see  the  men 
fixing  themselves  on  their  saddles,  sacjcs  and 
suggans ;  and  the  women  tying  kerchiefe 
and  shawls  about  their  capd  and  bonnets,  to 
keep  them  from  flying  off,  and  then  gripping 
their  fore-riders  hard  and  fast  by  the  bosoma 
When  we  got  to  the  Dumb-hiJX  there  were 
five  or  six  fellows  that,  didn't  come  with  us 
to  the  priest'si,  but  met  us  vrith  cudgels  in 


their  hands,  to  prevent  any  of  them  from 
starting  before  die  others^  and  to  show  fiedr 
play. 

"Well,  when  they  were  all  in  a  lump, — 
horses,  mules,  raheries,  and  asses — some,  as 
1  said,  with  saddles,  some  with  none ;  and 
all  jist  as  I  tould  you  before ;— the  word 
was  given  and  off  they  scoured,  myself  along 
with  the  rest ;  and  divil  be  off  me,  if  ever  I 
saw  such  another  sight  but  itself  before  or 
sinceJ  Off  they  skelped  through  thick  and 
thin,  in  a  doud  of  dust  like  a  mist  about  us ; 
but  it  was  a  mercy  that  the  life  wasn't 
trampled  out  of  some  of  us  ;  for  before  we 
had  gone  fifty  perches^  the  one-third  of  them 
were  sprawling  a-top  of  one  another  on  the 
road.  As  for  the  women,  they  went  down 
right  and  left — sometimes  bringing  the 
horsemen  with  them  ;  and  many  of  the  boys 
getting  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  on  the 
stonea  Some  of  them,  being  half  blind  with 
the  motion  of  the  whiskey,  turned  off  the 
wrong  way,  and  galloped  on,  thinking  they 
had  completely  distanced  the  crowd  ;  and  it 
wasn't  until  they  cooled  a  bit  that  they  found 
out  their  mistake. 

**  But  the  best  sport  of  all  was,  vhen  they 
came  to  the  Lazy  Corner^  just  at  Jack  Gal- 
lagher's Jliishy*  where  the  water  came  out  a 
good  way  acrass  the  road  ;  being  in  such  a 
night,  they  either  forgot  or  didn't  know  how 
to  turn  the  angle  properly,  and  plash  went 
above  thirty  of  them,  coming  down  right  on 
the  top  of  one  another,  souse  in  the  pool 
By  this  time  there  was  about  a  dozen  of  the 
best  horsemen  a  good  distance  before  the 
rest,  cutting  one  another  up  for  the  bottle : 
among  these  were  the  Dorans  and  Flanagans ; 
but  they,  you  see,  vnsely  enough,  dropped 
their  women  at  the  beginning,  and  only  rode 
single.  I  myself  didn't  mind  the  bottle,  but 
kept  close  to  Mary,  for  fraid  that  among  sich 
a  divil's  pack  of  half-mad  fellows,  anything 
might  happen  her.  At  any  rate,  I  was  next 
the  first  batch  :  but  where  do  you  think  the 
tailor  was  all  this  time  ?  Why  away  off  like 
lightning,  miles  before  them — flying  like  a 
swallow :  and  how  he  kept  his  sate  so  long 
has  puzzled  me  frpm  that  day  to  this ;  but, 
any  how,  truth's  best — there  he  was  topping 
the  hill  ever  so  far  before  them.  After  all, 
the  unlucky  crathur  nearly  missed  the  bottle  ; 
for  when  he  turned  to  the  bride's  house,  in- 
stead of  pulling  up  as  he  ought  to  do — why, 
to  show  his  horsemanship  to^the  crowd  that 
was  out  looking  at  them,  he  should  begin  to 
cut  up  the  horse  right  and  left,  tmtil  he 
made  him  take  the  g£u^n  ditch  in  full  flight, 

*  Flash  is  a  pool  of  water  that  Bpreada  nearly 
across  a  road.  It  ia  osnally  fed  by  a  small  monn- 
tain  stream,  and  in  consequence  of  ziaiDg  and  fall- 
ing rapidly,  it  is  caUed  •*  Flush." 
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landing  him  among  the  cabbagea  About 
four  yards  or  five  from  the  spot  where  the 
horse  lodged  himself  was  a  well,  and  a  purtj 
deep  one,  by  my  word;  but  not  a  sowl 
present  could  tell  what  become  of  the  tailor, 
until  Owen  Smith  chanced  to  look  into  the- 
well,  and  saw  his  long  spurs  just  above  the 
water ;  so  he  was  pulled  up  in  a  purty 
pickle,  not  worth  the  washing  ;  but  what 
did  he  care  ?  although  he  had  a  small  body, 
the  sorra  one  of  him  but  had  a  sowl  big 
enough  for  Gk)lias  or  Sampson  the  Great. 

"  As  soon  as  he  got  his  eyes  clear,  right 
or  wrong,  he  insisted  on  getting  the  bottle : 
but  he  was  late,  poor  fellow,  for  before  he 
got  out  of  the  garden,  two  of  them  comes 
up — ^PaddyDoran  and  Peter  Flanagan — cut- 
ting one  another  to  pieces,  and  not  the 
length  of  your  nail  between  them.  Well, 
well,  that  was  a  terrible  day,  sure  enough. 
In  the  twinkhng  of  an  eye  they  were  both 
off  the  horses, '  the  blood  streaming  from 
their  bare  heads,  struggling  to  take  the  bot- 
tle from  niy  father,  who  didn't  know  which 
of  them  to  give  it  to.  He  knew  if  he'd  hand 
it  to  one,  the  other  would  take  offince,  and 
then  he  was  in  a  great  puzzle,  striving  to 
raison  with  them ;  but  long  Paddy  Doran 
caught  it  while  he  was  spaking  to  Flanagan, 
and  the  next  instant  Flanagan  measured  him 
veith  a  heavy  loaded  whip,  and  left  him 
stretched  upon  the  stonea — And  now  the 
work  began :  for  by  this  time  the  friend?  of 
both  parties  came  up  and  joined  them. 
Such  knocking  down,  such  roaring  among 
the  men,  and  screeching  and  clapping  of 
hajids  and  veiping  of  heads  among  the 
women,  when  a  brother,  or  a  son,  or  a  hus- 
band would  get  his  gruel  I  Indeed,  out  of 
a  fair,  I  never  saw  anything  to  come  up  to 
it.  But  during  all  this  work,  the  busiest 
man  among  the  whole  set  was  the  tailor, 
and  what  was  worst  of  all  for  the  poor 
creature,  he  should  single  himself  out  against 
both  parties,  bekase  you  see  he  thought 
they  were  cutting  him  out  of  his  right  to  the 
bottle. 

They  had  now  broken  up  the  garden  gate 
for  weapons,  all  except  one  of  the  posts,  and 
fought  into  the  garden ;  when  nothmg  should 
sarve  Billy,  but  to  take  up  the  large  heavy 
post,  as  if  he  could  destroy  the  whole  faction 
on  each  sida  Accordingly  he  came  up  to 
big  Matthew  Flanagan,  and  was  rising  it  just 
as  if  he'd  fell  him,  when  Matt,  catching  him 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  waist- 
band of  the  breeches,  went  over  very  quietly, 
and  dropped  him  a  second  time,  heels  up, 
into  the  well ;  where  he  might  have  been  yet, 
only  for  my  mother-in-law,  who  dragged  him 
out  with  a  great  deal  to  do :  for  the  well  was 
too  narrow  to  give  him  room  to  turn. 


"  As  for  myself  and  all  my  friends,  as  it 
happened  to  be  my  own  wedding,  and  at  our 
own  place,  we  coiUdn't  take  part  with  either 
of  them  ;  but  we  endeavored  all  in  our  power 
to  red'^  them,  and  a  tou^h  task  we  had  of  it^ 
until  we  saw  a  pair  of  whips  going  hard  and 
fast  among  them,  belonging  to  Father 
Corrigan  and  Father  James,  his  curata  Well, 
its  wonderful  how  soon  a  priest  can  dear  up 
a  quarrel!  In  five  minutes  there  wasn't  a 
hand  up — instead  of  that  they  were  ready  to 
run  into  mice-holes : — 

"  *  What,  you  murderers,'  says  his  Rever^ 
ence,  *  are  you  bint  to  have  each  other's  blood 
upon  your  heads ;  ye  vile  infidels,  ye  cursed 
unchristian  Anthemtarians  ?'  f  are  ye  going 
to  get  yourself  hanged  Hke  sheep-stalers  ? 
down  with  your  sticks,  I  command  you  :  do 
you  know — will  you  give  yourselves  time  to 
see  who's  spaking  to  you — ^you  bloodthirsty 
set  of  Episcopalians  ?  I  command  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  to  stop  this  instant,  if  you  don't 
wish  me,'  says  he, '  to  turn  you  into  stocks  and 
stones  where  you  stand,  and  make  world's 
wonders  of  you  as  long  as  you  Uva  —Doran, 
if  you  rise  your  hand  more,  I'll  stiike  it  dead 
on  your  body,  and  to  your  mouth  you'll 
never  carry  it  while  you  have  breath  in  your 
carcass,'  says  he. — *  Clear  ofl^  you  Flanagans, 
you  butchers  you — or  by  St  Domnick  ITl 
turn  the  heads  round  upon  your  bodies,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  so  that  you'll  not  be 
ab^e  to  look  a  quiet  Chnstian  in  the  face 
again.  Pretty  respect  you  have  for  the  decent 
couple  air  whose  house  you  have  kicked  up 
such  a  hubbub.  Is  this  the  way  people  are  to 
be  deprived  of  their  dinners  on  your  accounts, 
you  fungaleering  thieves  ! ' 

"  *  Why  then,  pla^e  your  Eiverenoe,  by 
the — ^hem — ^I  say  Father  Conigan,  it  wasn't 
my  fault,  bi;t  that  villain  Flanagan's,  for  he 
knows  I  fairly  won  the  bottle — and  would 
have  distanced  him,  only  that  when  I. was  far 
before  him,  thevagabone,  he  gaUoped  across 
me  on  the  way,  thinking  to  thrip  up  the 
horse,' 

"  *  You  lying  scoundrel,'  says,  the  priest, 
'  how  dare  you  tell  me  a  falsity,'  says  he,  *  to 
my  face  ?  how  could  he  gaUop  across  you  if 
you  were  far  before  him  ?  Not  a  word  more, 
or  111  leave  you  without  a  mouth  to  your 
face,  which  will  be  a  double  share  of  pro- 
vision and  bacon  saved  any  way.  And, 
Flanagan,  you  were  as  much  to  blame  as  he, 
and  must  be  chastised  for  your  raggamuf- 
fianly  conduct,'  says  he,  'and  so  must  you 
both,  and  all  your  party,  particularly  you 

*  Separate,  or  pacify. 

f  AntitrinitarianB ;  the  peasantry  are  often  ez« 
tremely  fond  of  hard  and  long  woida,  which  the^ 
caU  taU  Mnglkh, 
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and  be,  as  ihe  ringleaders.  Right  well  I 
know  it's  the  grudge  upon  the  lawsuit  you 
had,  and  not  tibe  bottle,  that  occasioned  it : 
but  by  St  Peter,  to  Loughderg  both  of  you 
must  tramp  for  this.' 

"  *  Ay,  and  by  Si  Pether,  they  both  desarve 
it  as  well  as  a  thief  does  the  pillows/  said  a 
little  blustering  voice  belonging  to  the  tailor, 
who  came  forward  in  a  terrible,  passion, 
looking  for  all  the  world  hke  a  drowned  rat. 
*Ho,  by  St.  Pether,  they  do,  the  vagabonea ; 
for  it  was  myself  that  won  the  bottle,  your 
Beyerence  ;  and  by  this  and  by  that,'  says  he, 
'  the  bottle  111  have,  or  some  of  their  crowns 
win  cruck  for  it :  blood  or  whiskey  111  have, 
your  Reverence,  and  I  hope  that  you'll  assist 
me.' 

"  *  Why,  BiUy,  are  you  here  ? '  says  Father 
Corrigan,  smiling  down  upon  the  dgure  the 
little  fellow  cut,  with  his  long  spitrs  and  his 
big  whip  ;  '  what  in  the  world  tempted  you 
to  get  on  horseback,  Billy? ' 

"  *  By  the  powers,  I  was  miles  before  them,^ 
says  Billy ;  '  and  after  this  day,  your  Rever- 
ence, let  no  man  say  that  I  couldn't  ride  a 
steeplechase  across  Crocknagoonm.' 

"  *  Why,  BiUy,  how  did  you  stick  on  at  aD, 
at  all  ? '  says  his  Reverence. 

"  *  How  do  I  know  how  I  stuck  on  ? '  says 
BiUy,  *  nor  whether  I  stuck  on  at  all  or  not ; 
all  I^mow  is,  that  I  was  on  horseback  leaving 
the  Dumb-hill,  and  that  I  found  them  pulling 
me  by  the  heels  out  of  the  well  in  .the  comer 
of  the  garden — and  that,  your  Reverei^ce, 
when  the  first  was  only  topping  the  hill  there 
below,  as  Lanty  Magowran  tells  me  who  was 
looking  on.' 

' "  'Well,  Billy,'  says  Father  Corrigan,  *  you 
inust  get  the  bottle  ;  and  as  for  you  Dorans 
and  Flanagans,  I'll  make  examples  of  you  for 
this  day's  work — that  you  may  reckon  on. 
Tou  are  a  disgrace  to  the  parish,  and,  what's 
more,  a  disgrace  to  your  priest  How  can 
luck  or  grace  attin^  the  marriage  of  any 
young  couple  that  there's  such  work  at? 
Before  you  leave  this,  you  must  all  shake 
hands,  and  promise  never  to  quarrel  with 
each  other  while  grass  grows  or  water  runs  ; 
and  if  you  don't,  by  the  blessed  St  Domnick, 
rU  exHmnicatd^je  both,  and  all  belonging 
to  you  into  the  bargain  ;  so  that  ye'll  be  the 
pitiful  examples  and  shows  to  aU  that  look 
upon  you.' 

^-M  well,  your  Eeverence,'  says  my 
father-in-law,  '  let  all  by-gones  be  by-gones  ; 
and  please  God,  they  will,  before  they  go,  be 
better  friends  than  ever  they  were.  Go  now 
and  clane  yourselves,  take  the  blood  from 
about  your  faces,  for  the  dinner's  ready  an 

*  Exoommnnioate.  It  is  generally  pronouDced  as 
above  by  tbe  people. 


hour  agone ;  but  if  you  all  respect  the  place  * 
you're  in,  youll  show  it,  in  regard  of  the 
young  ci'athurs  that's  going,  in  the  name  of 
Gk>d,  to  face  the  world  together,  and  of  coorse 
wishes  that  this  day  at  laste  should  pass  in 
pace  and  quietness  :  little  did  I  think  there 
was  any  friend  or  neighbor  here  that  would 
make  so  little  of  the  place  or  people,  as  was 
done  for  nothing  at  all,  in  ^e  face  of  the 
country.' 

"*God  he  sees,'  says  my  mother-in-law, 
'that  there's  them  here  this  day  we  didji't 
desarve  this  from,  to  rise  such  a  norration, 
as  if  the  house  was  a  shebeen  or  a  public- 
house  !  It's  myself  didn't  think  either  me  or 
my  poor  cooUeen  here,  not  to  mention  the 
dacent  people  she's  joined  to,  would  be  made 
so  little  of,  as  to  have  our  place  turned  into  a 
play-acthur — for  a  play-acthur  couldn't  be 
worse.' 

"  •  Well,'  says  my  uncle,  *  there's  no  help 
for  spilt,  milk,  I  tell  you,  nor  for  spilt  blood 
either ;  tare-an-ounty,  sure  we're  all  Irish- 
men, relations,  and  Cathohcs  through  other, 
and  we  oughtn't  to  be  this  way.  Come  away 
to  the  dinner — ^by  the  powers,  we'll  duck  the 
first  man  that  says  a  loud  word  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Come,  Father  Corrigan, 
and  carve  the  goose,  or  the  geese,  foru6 — for, 
by  my  sanniea,  I  bleeve  there's  a  baker's 
dozen  of  them  ;  but  we've  plenty  of  Latin  for 
them,  and  your  Reverence  and  Father  James 
here  understands  that  langidge,  any  how— ^ 
lamed  enough  there,  I  think,  gintlemen.' 

*^  'That's  right,  Brian,'  shouts  the  tailor— 
'that's  right ;  there  must  be  no  fighting :  by 
the  powers,  the  first  man  attempts  it>  I'll 
brain  him — fell  him  to  the  earth  like  an  ox, 
if  aU  belonging  to  him  was  in  my  way.' 

"  This  tlureat  from  the  tailor  went  farther, 
I  think,  in  putting  them  into  good  humor 
nor  even  what  the  priest  said.  They  then 
washed  and  claned  themselves,  and  accord- 
ingly went  to  theu'  dinners. — Billy  himself 
marched  with  his  terrible  whip  in  his  hand, 
and  his  lonff  cavaky  spurs  sticking  near 
ten  inches  behind  him,  draggled  to  the  tail, 
like  a  bantling  cock  aiter  a  shower.  But, 
maybe,  there  was  more  draggled  tails  and 
bloody  noses  nor  poor  Billy's,  or  even  nor 
was  occasioned  by  the  fight ;  for  after  Father 
Corrigan  had  come,  several  of  them  dodged 
.  up,  some  with  broken  shins  and  heads  and 
wet  clothes,  tliat  they'd  got  on  the  way  by 
the  mischances  of  the  race,  particularly  at 
the  Flush,  But  I  don't  know  how  it  was  ; 
somehow  the  people  in  them  days  didn't 
value  these  things  a  straw.  They  were  far 
hardier  then  nor  they  are  now,  and  never 
went  to  law  at  all  at  alL  Why,  I've  often  knowfi 
skulls  to  be  broken,  and  the  people  to  die 
afterwards,  and  there  would  be  nothing  more 
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about  it,  except  to  brake  another  sikull  or 
two  for  it ;  but  neither  crowner^s  quesi,  nor 
judge,  nor  jury,  was  ever  troubled  at  all 
about  it.  ^d  so  sign's  on  it,  people  were 
then  innocent,  and  not  up  to  law  and  coun- 
sellors as  they  are  now.  If  a  person  hap- 
pened to  be  killed  in  a  fight  at  a  fair  or 
market,  why  he  had  only  to  appear  after  his 
death  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  get  a  number 
of  masses  offered  up  for  his  sowl,  and  all 
was  right ;  but  now  the  times  are  clane  al- 
tered, and  there's  nothing  but  hanging  and 
transporting  for  such  things ;  although  that 
won't  bring  the  people  to  Hfe  again." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  "you 
had  a  famous  dinner,  Shane  ?  '* 

"  Tis  you.  that  may  say  that,  Mr.  Mor« 
row,"  rephed  Shane :  "  but  the  house,  you 
see,  wasn't  able  to  hould  one-half  of  us  ;  so 
there  was  a  dozen  or  two  tables  borrowed 
from  the  neighbors  and  laid  one  after  an- 
other in  two  rows,  on  the  green,  beside  the 
river  that  ran  along  the  garden-hedge,  side 
by  side.  At  one  end  Father  Corrigan  sat, 
with  Mary  and  myself  and  Father  James  at 
the  other.  There  were  three  five-gallon  kegs 
of  whiskey,  and  I  ordered  my  broflier  to  take 
charge  of  them ;  and  there  he  sat  beside  them, 
and  filled  the  bottles  as  they  were  wanted — 
bekase,  if  he  had  left  that  job  to  strangers, 
many  a  spalpeen  there  would  make  away 
with  lots  of  ii  Mavrone,  such  a  sight  as 
the  dinner  was  I  I  didn't  lay  my  eye  on  the 
feUow  of  it  since,  sure  enough,  and  Tm  now 
tai  ould  man,  though  I  was  then  a  young  one. 
Why  there  was  a  pudding  boiled  in  the  end 
of  a  sack  ;  and  troth  it  was  a  thumper,  only 
for  the  straws — ^for  you  see,  when  they  were 
making  it,  they  had  to  draw  long  straws 
acrass  in  order  to  keep  it  ^m  falling  asun- 
der— a  fine  plan  it  is,  too.  Jack  M'Kenna, 
the  carpenther,  carved  it  with  a  hand-saw, 
and  if  he  didn't  curse  the  same  straws,  I'm 
not  here.  'Draw  them  out,  Jack,'  said 
Father  Corrigan  —  *  draw  them  out.  —  It's 
asy  known,  Jack,  you  never  ate  a  poHte  din- 
ner, you  poor  awkward  spalpeen,  or  you'd 
have  pulled  out  the  straws  the  first  thing 
you  did,  man  aHve.' 

"  Such  lashins  of  corned  beef,  and  rounds 
of  beef,  and  legs  of  mutton,  and  bacon — 
turkeys  and  geese,  and  bam-door  fowls, 
youngandfat.  They  may  talk  asthey  will,  but 
commend  me  to  a  piece  of  good  otdd  bacon, 
ate  with  crock  butther,  and  phaties,  and 
cabbage.  Sure  enough,  they  leathered  away 
at  everything,  but  this  and  the  pudding 
were  the  favorite&  Father  Corrigan  gave 
up  the  carving  in  less  than  no  time,  for  it 
Would  take  him  half  a  day  to  sarve  them  all, 
and  he  wanted  to  provide  for  number  one. 
After  helping  himself,  he  set  my  uncle  to  it^ 


and  maybe  he  didn't  slash  away  right  azid 
left  There  was  half  a  dozen  gorsoons  carry- 
ing about  the  beer  in  cans,  with  fi'oth  upon 
it  like  barm — ^but  that  was  beer  in  aimest, 
Nancy — I'll  say  no  more." 

"  When  the  dizmer  was  over,  you  would 
think  there  was  as  much  left  as  would  sarve 
a  regiment ;  and  sure  enough,  a  right  hungxy 
ragged  regiment  was  there  to  take  care  ol  it 
— though,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  was  as 
much  taken  into  Finigan's  as  would  be  sure 
to  give  us  all  a  rousing  supper.  Why,  there 
was  such  a  troop  of  b^gars — men,  womei^ 
and  chUdher,  sitting  over  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  ditch,  as  would  make  short  work  of 
the  whole  dinner,  had  they  got  it  Along 
with  Father  Corrigan  and  me,  was  my 
father  and  mother,  and  Mjury'&  parents ;  my 
unde,  cousins,  and  nearest  relations  on  both 
side&  Oh,  it's  Father  Corrigan,  God  rest 
his  sowl,  he's  new  in  glory,  and  so  he  was 
then,  also — ^how  he  did  crow  and  laugh ! 
'W^ell,  Matthew  Finigan,'  says  he,  'I  can't 
say  but  I'm  happy  that  your  Colleen  Bourn* 
here  has  ht  upon  a  husband  that's  no  dis- 
credit to  the  &mily — and  it  is  herself  didn't 
drive  her  pigs  to  a  bad  market'  says  he. 
'Why,  i»  to>ll  leather  avoumei'  Ba^  my 
mother-in  law,  '  they'd  be  hard  to  plase  that 
couldn't  be  satisfied  with  them  she  got ;  not 
saying  but  she  had  her  pick  and  choioe  of 
many  a  good  offer,  and  might  have  got  richer 
matdies ;  but  Shane  Fadh  M'Cawell,  although 
you're  sitting  there  beside  my  daughter,  Fm 
prouder  to  see  you  on  my  own  flure,  the 
husband  of  my  child,  nor  if  she'd  got  a  man 
with  four  times  your  stibstance.' 

"  *  Never  heed  the  girls  for  knowing  wheife 
to  choose,'  says  his  Reverence,  slyly  enough : 

*  but^.  upon  my  word,  only  she  gave  us  all  the 
slip,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  another  husband 
than  Shane  in  my  eye  for  her,  and  that  was 
my  own  newy.  Father  James's  brother  l^re.' 

"'And  I'd  be  proud* of  the  connection,' 
says  my  father-in-law,  *but  you  see,  these 
girls  won't  look  much  to  what  you  or  111  say, 
in  choosin'  a  husband  for  themselves.  How- 
and-iver,  not  making  little  of  your  newy^ 
Father  Michael,  I  say  he's  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  same  bouchal  sitting  beside 
Mary  there.' 

"*No,  nor  by  the  powdhers-o-war,  never 
will,'  says  Billy  M'Cormick  the  tailor,  who 
had  come  over  and  slipped  in  on  the  other 
side  betune  Father  Corrigan  and  the  bride— 

*  by  the  powdhers-o*  war,  hell  never  be  fit  to 
be  compared  with  me,  I  tell  you,  till  yester- 
day comes  back  again.' 

"*Why,  Billy,*  says  the  priest,  'you're 
every  place.'     'But  where  I  ought  to  be!' 

♦  Fair  girl. 
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says  BiUj  ; '  and  that's  hard  and  &st  tackled 
to  Maiy  Bane,  the  bride  here,  instead  of 
that  steeple  of  a  fellow  she  has  got,'  says  the 
little  oock. 

**  *  Billy,  I  thought  you  were  married,'  said 
Father  (jorrigan. 

"  *  Not  I,  your  Reverence,'  says  Billy  ;  *  but 
m  soon  do  something,  Father*  Michael — ^I 
have  been  threatening  this  longtime,  but  I'll 
do  it  at  last' 

"  *  He's  not  exactly  married.  Sir,'  says  my 
u&de,  *  but  there's  a  colleen  present  *  (look- 
ing at  the  bridesmaid)  '  that  wiU  soon  have 
his  name  upon  her.' 

"  •  Very  good,  Billy,'  says  the  priest, .  *  I 
hc^  you  will  give  us  a  rousing  wedding — 
equal,  at  least,  to  Shane  Fadh's.' 

"  *  Why  then,  your  Reverence,  except  I 
get  sich  a  darling  as  Molly  Bane,  here — and 
by  this  and  that,  it's  you  that  is  the  darling 
Molly  afithore — ^what  come  over  me,  at  all  at 
aU,  tibat  I  didn't  think  of  you,'  says  the  little 
man,  drawing  close  to  her,  and  poor  Mary 
smiling  good-naturedly  at  his  spirit. 

"  *  Well,  and  what  if  you  did  get  such  a 
darling  as  Molly  Bane,  there  ? '  says  his  Rev- 
erence. 

" '  Why,  except  I  get  the  likes  of  her  for  a 
wife — upon  second  thoughts,  I  don't  like 
marriage,  any  way,'  said  Billy,  winking 
against  tlie  priest — '  I  lade  such  a  life  as  your 
Reverence ;  and  by  the  powdhers,  it's  a 
thousand  pities  that  I  wasn't  made  into  a 
priest,  instead  of  a  tailor.  For,  you  see,  if  I 
had/  says  he,  giving  a  verse  of  an  old  song — 

*  For  you  see,  if  I  had, 
It'sTd  be  the  lad 

That  would  show  all  my  people  anch  laminar  > 
And  when  they'd  do  Wrong, 
Why,  instead  of  a  song, 

Fd  give  them  a  lump  of  a  sarmiu.' 

"'Billy,'  says  my  &ther-in-law,  *why 
don't  you  make  a  hearty  dinner,  man  alive  ? 
go  back  to  your  sate  and  finish  your  male — 
you're  aidng  nothing  to  signify.'  *MeI' 
says  Billy — '  why,  I'd  scorn  to  ate  a  hearty 
dinner ;  and,  I'd  have  you  to  know.  Matt 
Finigan,  that  it  wasn't  for  the  sake  of  your 
dinner  I  came  here,  but  in  regard  to  your 
family,  and  bekase  I  wished  him  well  that's 
sitting  beside  your  daughter  :  and  it  ill  be- 
comes your  father's  son  to  cast  up  your  din- 
ner in  my  face,  or  any  one  of  my  &mily ;  but 
a  blessed  minute  longer  111  not  stay  among 
you.  Give  me  your  hand,  Shane  Fadh,  and 
you,  Mary-^may  goodness  grant  you  pace 
and  happ&ess  every  night  and  day  you  both 
rise  out  of  your  beds.  I  made  ^lat  coat 
your  husband  has  on  his  back  beside  you — 
and  a  betther  fit  was  never  made ;  but  I 
didn't  think  it  would  come  to  my  turn  to 


have  my  dinner  cast  up  this  arway,  as  if  I 
was  aiting  it  for  charity.' 

"  *  Hut,  Billy,'  says  I,  *  sure  it  was  all  out 
of  kindness  ;  he  didin't  mane  to  offind  you.' 

"  *  It's  no  matter,'  says  Billy,  beginning  to 
cry,  *  he  did  offend  me ;  and  it's  low  days 
with  me  to  bear  an  affi*ont  from  him,  or  the 
likes  of  him  ;  but  by  the  powdhers-o'-war,' 
says  he,  getting  into  a  great  rage,  *  I  vxyrCt 
bear  it, — only  as  you're  an  old  man  yourself 
m  not  rise  my  hand  to  you ;  but,  let  any 
man  now  that  has  the  heart  to  take  up  your 
quarrel,  come  out  and  stand  before  me  on 
the  sod  here.' 

"Well,  by  this' time,  you'd  tie  aU  that 
were  present  with  three  straws,  to  see  Billy 
stripping  himself,  and  his  two  wrists  not 
thicker  than  drumsticka  While  the  tailor 
was  raging,  for  he  was  pretty  well  up  with 
what  he  had  taken,  another  person  maide  his 
appearance  at  the  for  end  of  the  boreen  "*"  that 
led  to  the  green  where  we  soi  He  was 
mounted  upon  the  top  of  a  sack  that  was 
upon  the  top  of  a  sober-looking  baste  enough, 
God  knows  ;  he  jogging  along  at  his  ase,  his 
legs  dangling  down  from  the  sack  on  each 
side,  and  the  long  skirts  of  his  coat  hanging 
down  behind  him.  Billy  was  now  aeiiing 
pacified.  bekasetteygaveWtohimf  HtUel 
SO  the  fun  went  round,  and  they  sang,  roar- 
ed, danced,  and  coorted,  right  and  left 

"When  the  stranger  came  as  far  as  the 
skirt  of  the  green,  he  turned  the  horse  over 
quite  nathural  to  the  wedding ;  and,  sure 
enough,  when  he  jogged  up,  it  was  Friar 
Booney  himseli^  with  a  sack  of  oats,  for  he 
had  been  qu€8tin.i[  Well,  sure  the  ould 
people  couldn't  do  less  nor  all  go  over  to  put 
thefaUtah  J  on  him.  *  Why,  then,'  says  my 
father  and  mother-in-law,  *  'tis  yourself,  Friar 
Rooney,  that's  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  of 
May  ;  and  see  who's  here  before  you — ^Father 
Corrigan,  and  Father  Bollard.' 

" '  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Molshy — thank 
you,  Matthew — ^troth,  I  mow  that  'tis  I  am 
welcome.' 

"*Ay,  and  you're  welcome  again.  Father 
Eooney,'  said  my  father,  going  down  and 
shaking  hands  with  him,  '  and  I'm  proud  to 
see  you  here.  Sit  down,  your  Eeverence — 
here's  everything  that's  good,  and  plinty  of 
it,  and  if  you  don't  make  much  of  yourselt 
never  say  an  ill  fellow  dealt  with  you.' 

"The  friar  stood  while  my  father  was 
speaking,  with  a  pleasant,  contented  face 
upon  him,  only  a  Httle  roguish  an4  drolL 

*  A  small  pathway  or  hridle  road  leading  to  a 
farm-honse. 

f  Questin— When  an  Irish  priest  or  friar  coUacts  . 
oom  or  money  from  the  people  in  a  gratuitooa 
manner,  the  aot  is  called  '^  questin.'' 

I  Welcome. 
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" '  HaJb  !  Shane  Fadh/  says  he,  smiling 
dryly  at  me, '  you  did  them  all,  I  see.  You  have 
her  there,  the  flower  of  the  parish,  blooming 
beside  you  ;  but  I  knew  as  much  six  months 
ago,  ever  since  I  saw  you  bid  her  good-night 
at  the  hawthorn.  Who  looked  back  so  often, 
Marj',  eh?  Ay,  laugh  and  blush—do — 
throth,  'twas  I  that  caught  you,  but  you 
didn't  see  me,  though.  Well,  a  colleen,  and 
if  you  did,  too,  you  needn't  be  ashamed  of 
your  bargain,  any  how.  You  see,  the  way  I 
came  to  persave  yez  that  evening  was  this — 
but  111  tell  it,  by  and  by.  La  the  mane 
time,'  says  he,  sitting  down  and  attacking  a 
fine  piece  of  com-beef  and  greens,  *  I'll  take 
care  of  a  certain  acquaintance  of  mine,'  says 
he.  'How  are  you,  reverend  gintlemen  of 
the  Secularity  f  Youll  permit  a  poor  friar  to 
sit  and  ate  his  dinner,  in  your  presence,  I 
humbly  hope.' 

"  *  Frank,'  says  Father  Corrigan,  '  lay  your 
hand  upon  your  conscience,  or  upon  your 
stomach,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and  tell 
us  honestly,  how  many  dinners  you  eat  on 
your  travels  among  my  parishioners  this 
day.' 

'*  'Ab  Tm  a  sinner,  Michael,  this  is  the 
only  thing  to  be  called  a  dinner  I  eat  this 
day ; — Shane  Fadh — ^Mai-y,  both  your  healths, 
and  God  grant  you  all  kinds  of  luck  and 
happiness,  both  here .  and  hereafter !  All 
your  healths  in  ginerall  gintlemen  secv^ 
lars  ! ' 

"  *  Thank  you,  Frank,'  said  Father  Corri- 
gan ;  how  did  you  speed  to-day  ? ' 

'''How  can  any  man  speed,  that  comes 
after  you  ? '  says  the  Friar  ;  '  I'm  after  travel- 
ling the  half  of  the  parish  for  that  poor  bag 
of  oats  that  you  see  standing  against  the 
ditch.' 

'"In  other  words,  Frank,'  says  the 
Priest,  '  }■  ou  took  AUhadhxiwan  in  your  way, 
and  in  about  half  a  dozen  houses  filled  your 
sack,  and  then  turned  your  horse's  head  to- 
wards the  good  cheer,  by  way  ot  accident 
only.' 

"'And  was  it  by  way  of  accident,  Mr. 
Secular,  that  I  got  you  and  that  illoquent 
young  gintleman,  your  curate,  here  before 
me  ?  Do  you  feel  that,  man  of  the  world  ? 
Father  James,  your  health,  though — ^you're 
a  good  young  man  as  &r  as  saying  nothing 
goes  ;  but  it's  better  to  sit  still  than  to  rise 
up  and  fall,  so  I  commend  you  for  your  dis- 
cretion,* says  he ; '  but  Tm  afeared  your  mas- 
ter there  won't  make  you  much  fitter  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  any  how.' 

** '  I  believe,  Father  Corrigan,'  «ays  my 
unde,  who  loved  to  see  the  priest  and  the 
friar  at  it,  '  that  you've  met  with  your  match 
— ^I  think  Father  Rooney's  able  for  you.' 

"  *  Oh,  sure,'  says  Father  Corrigan,    *  he 


was  joker  to  the  college  of  ^heSorehones  *  in 
Paris  ;  he  got  as^mu<3i  education  as  enabled 
him  to  say  mass  in  Latin,  and  to  beg  oats  in 
English,  for  his  jokes.' 

"  '  Troth,  and,'  says  the  friar,  *  if  you  were 
to  get  your  laming  on  the  same  terms,  you'd 
be  guilty  of  verj'  little  knowledge;  why, 
Michael,  I  never  ^ew  you  to  attempt  a  joke 
but  once,  and  I  was  near  shedding  tears, 
there  was  something  so  very  sorrowful  in  it* 

"  This  brought  the  laugh  against  the  priest 
— 'Your  health,  Molshy,'  says  he,  winking 
at  my  mother-in-law,  and  then  giving  my 
uncle,  who  sat  beside  him,  a  nudge;  'I 
believe,  Biian,  I'm  giving  it  to  him.'  *  'Tis 
yourself  that  is,'  says  my  uncle ;  '  givc^him  a 
wipe  or  two  more.'  *  Wait  till  he  answers 
the  last,'  says  the  Mar. 

"  '  He's  always  joking,'  says  Father  James, 
'  when  he  thinks  he'll  make  any  thing  by  it' 

"  *  Ah !  *  says  the  friar, '  then  Grod  help  you 
both  if  you  were  left  to  your  jokes  for  your 
feeding;  for  a  poorer  pair  of  gentlemen 
wouldn't  be  found  in  Christendom.' 

"  '  And  I  believe,'  says  Father  Corrigan,  *  if 
you  depinded  for  your  feeding  upon  your 
divinity  instead  of  your  jokes,  you'd  be  as 
poor  as  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con- 
sumption.' 

"This  drew  the  laugh  against  the  friar, 
who  smiled  himself ;  but  he  was  a  dry  man 
that  never  laughed  much. 

"  '  Sure,'  says  the  friar,  who  was  seldom  at 
a  loss,  '  I  have  yoxirself  and  your  nephew  for 
examples  that  it's  possible  to  live  and  be  well 
fed  without  divinity.' 

"  'At  any  rate,'  says  my  imcle,  putting  in 
his  tongue,  *I  think  you're  both  very  well 
able  to  make  divinity  a  joke  betune  you,' 
says  he. 

" '  Well  done,  Brian,'  says  the  friar,  'and 
so  they  are,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  only  sub- 
ject they  can  joke  upon !  and  I  beg  your  par- 
don, Michael,  for  not  excepting  it  before ;  on 
that  subject  I  allow  you  to  be  humorsome.' 

"  '  If  that  be  the  case,  then,'  says  Father 
Corrigan,  'I  must  give  up  vour  company, 
Frank,  in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  bad  ex- 
ample ;  for  you're  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
joking  on  everjiihing  else,  that  you're  not 
able  to  accept  even  divinity  itself.' 

"  *  You  may  aisily  give  me  up,'  says  the 
friar,  'but  how  will  you  be  able  to  forget 
Father  Corrigan  ?  I'm  afeard  you'll  find  his 
acquaintance  as  great  a  detriment  to  your- 
self, as  it  is  to  others  in  that  respect' 

' ' '  What  makes  you  say, '  says  Father  James, 
who  was  more  in  aimest  th£m  the  vest,  '  that 
my  uncle  won't  make  me  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ? ' 

*  Sozl^oxme. 
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"  *I  had  a  pair  of  rasons  for  it,  Jemmy,' 
says  the  friar ; '  one  is,  that  he  doesn't  under- 
stand the  subject  himself ;  another  is,  that 
you  haven't  capacity  for  it,  even  if  he  did. 
You've  a  want  of  natural  pui» — a  whadcuum 
here,'  pointing  to  his  forehead. 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Frank,'  says  Father 
James, '  I  deny  your  premises,  and  111  now 
^*gue  in  Latin  with  you^  if  you  wish,  upon 
any  subject  you  please.' 

"  '  Come,  then,'  says  the  friar, — *  Kid  eat 
ivy  niare  eat  hay,* 

**  *  Kid — what  ? '  says  the  other. 

*^'Kid  eat  ivy 'mare  eat  hay/  answers  the 
friar. 

"  *  I  don't  know  what  you're  at>'  says  Father 
James,  '  but  111  argue  in  Latin  vdih  you  as 
long  as  you  wish.' 

"  *  Tut  man,'  says  Father  Rooney,  'Latin's 
for  school-boys ;  but  come,  now,  111  take  you 
in  another  language — ^Tll  try  you  in  Greek — 
In-mud-eel-is  in-clay-none-ia  in-fir-tar-ia  tn- 
oak-no  ne-is.' 

*'  The  curate  looked  at  him,  amazed,  not 
knowing  what  answeij:  to  make.  At  last  says 
he,  '  I  don't  profess  to  know  Greek,  bekase  I 
never  lamed  it — ^but  stick  to  the  Latin,  and 
I'm  not  afeard  of  you.' 

"  *  Well,  then,'  says  the  friar,  '  111  give  you 
a  trial  at  that — Afflat  te  cania  ter — Forte  dux 
f el  flat  in  guttur* 

"  *A  flat  tay-canisther — ^Forty  ducks  fell 
flat  in  the  gutthers  1 '  says  Father  James, — 
'  why  that's  English  1 ' 

"  *  English ! '  says  the  friar,  '  oh,  good-bye 
to  you,  Mr.  Seculu: ;  *  if  that's  your  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  you're  an  honor  to  your 
tachers  and  to  your  cloth.' 

"  Father  Corrigan  now  laughed  heartily  at 
the  puzzling  the  friar  gave  Father  Jamea 
'  James,'  says  he,  'never  heed  him ;  he's  only 
pesthering  you  with  bog-Latin  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  to  do  him  justice,  he's  not  a  bad 
scholar,  I  can  tell  you  thai  .  .  ,  Your  health, 
Frank,  you  droU  crathur — ^your  health.  I 
have  only  one  ieiali  to  find  with  you,  and 
that  is,  that  you  fast  and  mortify  yourself 
too  much.  Your  fasting:  has  reduced  you 
from  being  formerly  a  ^  of  Teiy  genteel 
dimensions  to  a  cut  of  corpulency  that 
smacks  strongly  of  penance — ^fifteen  stone  at 
least' 

"  *  Why,'  says  the  friar,  looking  down  quite 
plased,  entirely,  at  the  cut  of  his  own  waist, 
which,  among  ourselves,  was  no  trifle,  and 
giving  a  growl  of  a  laugh — ^the  most  he  ever 
gave :  'if  what  you  pray  here  benefits  you  in 
the  next  life  as  much  as  what  I  fast  does  me 
in  thi8,  it  will  be  well  for  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, Michael' 

"  'How  can  you  say,  Frank,'  says  Father 
James, '  with  such  a  carkage  as  that,  that 


you're  a  poor  friar  ?  Upon  my  credit,  when 
you  die,  I  think  the  angels  will  have  a  job  of 
it  in  wafting  you  upwards." 

"  'Jemmy,  man,  was  it  you  that  said  it? 
— ^why,  my  hght'-s  beginning  to  shine  up- 
on you,  or  you  never  could  have  got  out  so 
much,'  says  Father  ilooney,  "putting  his 
hands  over  his  brows,  and  looking  up  toardst 
him  ;  *  but  if  you  evertead  scripthur,  which  I 
suppose  you're  not  overburdened  with,  you 
woiild  know  that  it  says,  "  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,'*  but  not  blessed  are  the  poor 
in  flesh — now,  mine  is  spiritual  poverty.' 

" '  Very  true,  Frank,'  says  Father  Corri- 
gan, 'I  believe  there's  a  great  dearth  and 
I)overty  of  spirituality  about  you,  sure 
enough.  But  of  all  kinds  of  poverty,  com- 
inend  me  to  a  friar's.  Voluntary  poverty's 
something,  but  it's  the  divil  entirely  for  a 
man  to  be  poor  against  his  will  You  friars 
boast  of  this  voluntary  poverty ;  but  if  there's 
a  fat  bit  in  any  part  of  the  parish,  we,  that 
are  the  lawful  dargy,  can't  eat  it,  but  you're 
sure  to  drop  in,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  with 
your  voluntary  poverty.* 

"  'I'm  sure,  if  we  do,'  says  the  friar,  *  it's 
nothing  out  of  your  pocket,  Michael  I  de- 
clare I  beHeve  you  begrudge  us  the  air  we 
breathe.  But  don't  you  know  very  well  that 
our  ordhers  are  apostolic,  and  that,  of  coorse, 
we  have  a  more  primitive  appearance  than 
you  have.' 

"  '  No  such  thing,'  says  the  other ; '  you, 
and  the  parsons,  and  the  fat  bishops,  are  too 
far  from  the  right  place — ^the  only  difference 
between  you  is,  that  you  are  fat  and  lazy  by 
toleration,  whereas  the  others  are  fat  and  lazy 
by  authority.  You  are  fat  and  lassy  on  your 
ould  horses,  jogging  about  from  house  to 
house,  and  stuffing  yourselves  either  at  the 
table  of  other  people's  parishioners,  or  in 
your  own  convents  in  Dubhn  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  rich,  bloated  gluttons,  going  about 
in  their  coaches,  and  wallying  in  wealth. 
Now,  toe  are  the  golden  mean,  Frank,  that 
live  upon  a  little,  and  work  hard  for  it' 

"  *  Why,  you  cormorant,'  says  the  friar,  a 
littie  nettled,  for  the  dhrop  was  beginning  to 
get  up  into  his  head,  '  sure  if  we're  fat  by 
toleration,  we're  only  tolerably  fat,  my  worthy 
secular  I ' 

"  '  You  see,'  says  the  friar,  in  a  whisper  to 
my  unde, '  how  I  sobered  tiiem  in  the  lam- 
ing, and  they  are  good  scholars  for  all  that, 
but  not  near  so.  deep  read  as  mysell' 
'Michael,'  says  he,  'now  that  I  think  on  it — 
sure  I'm  to  be  at  Denis  OTlaherty's  Month's 
mind  on  Thursday  next' 

" '  Indeed  I  would  not  doubt  you,'  says 
Father  Corrigan ;  'you  wouldn't  be  apt  to 
mi^  it' 

"  'Why,   the  widdy  Jlaherty  asked  me 
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yesterday,  and  I  think  that's  proof  enough 
that  I'm  not  going  unsent  for.' 

''  By  this  time  the  company  was  hard  and 
fast  at  the  punch,  the  dongs,  and  the  dancing. 
The  dinner  had  been  cleared  o£l^  except  what 
was  before  the  friar,  who  held  out  wonder- 
fully, and  the  beggars  and  shulers  were 
clawing  and  scoulding  one  another  about  the 
diyide.  The  dacentest  of  us  went  into  the 
house  for  a  while,  taking  the  fiddler  with  us, 
and  the  rest,  with  the  piper,  staid  on  the 
green  to  dance,  where  they  were  soon  joined 
by  lots  of  the  counthry  people,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  there  was  a  large  number  en- 
tirely. After  sitting  for  some  time  within, 
Mary  and  I  began,  you  may  be  sure,  to  get 
imasy.  sittmg  palaveruig  among  a  parcel  of 
ould  sober  folks ;  so,  at  last,  out  we  slipped, 
and  the  few  other  dacent  young  people  that 
were  with  us,  to  join  the  dance,  and  shake 
our  toe  along  with  the  rest  of  them.  When 
we  made  our  appearance,  the  flure  was  in- 
stantly cleared  for  us,  and  then  she  and  I 
danced  the  Humors  of  Olin, 

"Well,  it's  no  matter — ^ifs  all  past  now, 
and  she  lies  low  ;  but  I  may  say  that  it  wasn't 
very  often  danced  in  better  style  since,  I'd 
wager.  Lord,  bless  us,  what  a  drame  the 
world  is !  The  darling  of  my  heart  you  war, 
ovoumeen  machree.  I  think  I  see  her  with 
tiie  modest  smile  upon  her  face,  straight,  and 
fair,  and  beautifud,  and — ^hem — and  when 
the  dance  was  over,  how  she  stood  leaning 
upon  me,  and  my  heart  within  meltinc^  to 
h^,  and  the  look  she'd  give  into  my  eyes 
and  my  heart,  too,  as  much  as  to  say,  This  is 
the  happy  day  with  me  ;  and  the  blush  still 
would  fly  acrass  her  face,  when  I'd  press  her, 
unknownst  to  the  bystanders,  against  my  beat- 
ing heart  A  suilish  niachree*  she  is  now 
gone  from  me— lies  low,  and  it  all  appears 
like  a  drame  to  me  ;  but — ^hem — God's  will 
be  done  !— sure  she's  happy — och,  och ! ! 

"  Many  a  shake  hands  did  I  get  from  the 
neighbors'  sons,  wishing  me  joy ;  and  Tm 
sure  I  couldn't  do  less  than  tlirate  them  to  a 
glass^  you  know ;  and  'twas  the  same  way 
with  Mary:  many  a  neighbors'  daughter, 
that  she  didn't  do  more  nor  know  by  eye- 
sight, maybe,  would  come  up  and  wish  her 
happiness  in  the  same  maQner,  and  she 
woiild  say  to  me,  *  Shane,  avoumeen,  that's 
such  a  man's  daughter — they're  a  dacent 
friendly  people,  and  we*  can't  do  less  nor  give 
her  a  glass.'  I,  of  coorse,.  would  go  down 
and  bring  them  over,  after  a  little  pulling — 
making,  you  see,  as  if  they  wouldn't  come — to 
where*  my  brother  was  handing  out  the 
native. 

"In  this  way  we  passed  the  time  till  the 

*  Light  mt  my  heart 


evening  came  on,  except  that  Mary  and  the 
bridesmaid  were  sent  for  to  dance  with  the 
priests,  who  were  within  at  the  punch,  in  all 
their  glory, — ^Priar  Rooney  along  with  them, 
as  joUy  as  a  princa  I  and  my  man,  on  see- 
ing this,  were  for  staying  with  the  company  ; 
but  my  mother,  who  'twas  that  came  for 
them,  says,  *  Never  mind  the  boys,  Shane ; 
come  in  with  the  girls^  I  say.  You're  just 
wanted  at  the  present  time,  both  of  you ; 
follow  me  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  their 
Reverences  within  have  a  bit  of  a  dance  with 
the  girls,  in  the  back  room. ;  we  don't  want 
to  gother  a  crowd  about  them.'  Well,  we 
went  in,  sure  enough,  for  a  while  ;  but,  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  I  didn't  at  all  feel 
comfortable  with  the  priests  ;  for,  you  see, 
rd  rather  sport  my  day  figure  with  the  boys 
and  girls  upon  the  green :  so  I  gives  Jack 
the  hard  word*  and  in  we  went,  when,  behold 
you,  there  was  Father  Corrigan  planted  upon 
the  side  of  a  settle,  Mary  along  veith  hiiw, 
waiting  till  they'd  have  Uie  fling  of  a  dance 
together,  whilst  the  Curate  was  capering  on 
the  flure  before  the  bridesmaid,  who  was  a 
purty  dark-haired  girl,  to  the  tune  of  *  Kiss 
my  lady ; '  and  the  friar  planted  between  my 
mother  and  my  mother-in-law,  one  of  his 
legs  stretched  out  on  a  chair,  he  singing  some 
funny  song  or  other,  that  brought  the  tears 
to  their  eyes  with  laughing. 

"  Whilst  Father  James  was  dancing  with 
the  bridesmaid,  I  gave  Mary  the  wink  to 
come  away  from  Father  Corrigan,  wishing, 
as  I  tould  you,  to  get  out  amongst  the 
youngsters  once  more;  and  Mary,  herself, 
to  teU  the  truth,  although  he  was  the  priest, 
was  very  willing  to  do  so.  I  went  over  to 
her,  and  says,  *  Mary,  asthore,  there's  a  friend 
without  that  wishes  to  spake  to  you.' 

"  '  Well,'  says  Father  Corrigan,  '  tell  that 
friend  that  she's  better  employed,  and  that 
they  must  wait,  whoever  they  are.  Fm  giv- 
ing your  wife,  Shane,'  says  he,  *  a  little  good 
advice  that  she  won't  be  the  worse  for,  and 
she  can't  go  now.* 

"  Mary,  in  the  meantime,  had  got  up,  and 
was  coining  away,  when  hisEeverence  wanted 
her  to  stay  till  they'd  finished  their  dance. 
'  Father  Corrigan,'  says  she,  '  let  me  go  now, 
sir,  if  you  plase,  for  they  would  think  it  bad 
threatment  of  me  not  to  go  out  to  them.' 

"•'Troth,  and  you'll  do  no  such  thing, 
acushla,'  says  he,  spaking  so  sweet  to  her ; 
*  let  them  come  in  if  they  want  you.  Shane,' 
says  his  Eeverence,  vnnking  at  me,  and  spak- 
ing in  a  whisper,  *stay  here,  you  and  the 
girls,  till  we  take  a  hate,  at  the  dancing — 


*  A  pass- word,  sign,  or  hrief  inidmafcioa,  touch- 
ing something  of  which  a  man  is  ignorant,  that  he 
may  act  accordingly. 
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don't  you  know  that  the  ould  women  here, 
and  me,  will  have  to  talk  over  some  things 
about  tide  fortune ;  youll  maybe  get  more 
nor  you  expect  Here,  Molahy/  says  he  to 
my  mother-in-law,  '  don't  let  the  youngsters 
out  of  this/ 

" '  Musha,  Shane,  ahagur,'  says  the  ould 
woman,  '-why  will  yez  go  and  lave  the  place  ; 
sure  you  needn't  be  dashed  before  them — 
theyll  dance  themselves.' 

''Accordingly  we  stayed  in  the  room ;  but 
just  on  the  word,  Mary  gives  one  spring 
away,  leaving  his  Beverenoe  by  himself  on 
the  settle.  *  Come  away,'  says  she, '  lave  them 
there,  and  let  us  go  to  where  I  csCki  have  a 
dance  with  yourself,  Shane.' 

''Well,  I  always  loved  Mar^,  but  at  that 
minute,  ii  it  would  save  her,  I  think  I  could 
spill  my  heart's  blood  for  her.  '  Mary,'  says 
I,  fuU  to  the  throat,  'Mary,  aeushla  agiLs 
asthare  machree,*  I  could  hxe  my  Hfe  for 
you.' 

"She  looked  in  my  face,  and  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes — 'Shane,  achora,'  says 
she,  '  amn't  I  your  happy  girl,  at  last  ? '  She 
was  leaning  over  against  my  breast;  and 
what  answer  do  you  think  I  made?  —  I 
pressed  her  to  my  heart :  I  did  more— ri  took 
off  my  hat,  and  looking  vp  to  God,  I  tJianked 
him  wUh  tears  in  my  eyes^for  giving  me  such 
a  treasure.  '  Well,  come  now,'  says  she,  *  to 
the  green  ; '  so  we  went — and  it's  she  that 
was  the  girl,  when  she  did  go  among  them, 
that  threw  tiiem  all  into  the  dark  for  beauty 
and  figure ;  as  iair  as  a  lily  itself  did  she 
look — so  tall  and  illegant,  that  you  wouldn't 
think  she  was  a  farmer's  daughter  at  all ;  so 
we  left  the  priests  dancing  away,  for  we  could 
do  no  good  before  them. 

"  When  we  had  danced  an  hour  or  so, 
them  that  the  family  had  the  greatest  regard 
for  were  brought  in  unknown  to  the  rest,  to 
drink  tay.  'Mbxj  planted  herself  beside  me, 
and  would  sit  nowhere  else;  but  the  friar 
got  beside  the  bridesmaid,  and  I  surely  ob- 
sarved  that  many  a  time  she'd  look  over, 
likely  to  split,  at  Mary,  and  it's  Mary  herself 
that  gave  her  many's  a  wink,  to  come  to  the 
other  side ;  but,  you  know,  out  of  manners, 
she  was  obliged  to  sit  quietly,  though  among 
ourselves  it's  she  that  was  like  a  hen  on  a 
hot  griddle,  beside  the  ould  chap.  It  was 
now  that  the  bride-cake  was  got.  Ould 
Sonsy  Mary  marched  over,  and  putting  the 
bride  on  her  feet,  got  up  on  a  chair  and 
broke  it  over  her  head,  giving  round  Skfadge  f 
of  it  to  every  young  person  in  the  house, 
and  they  again  to  their  acquaintances :  but, 
lo  and  behold  you,  who  should  insist  on  get- 

- — - — —    -         -  « 

*  The  very  pnlBO  and  delight  of  my  heart, 
f  A  liberal  portion  torn  off  a  thick  oake. 


ting  a  whang  of  it  but  the  friar,  which  he 
rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket  '  111  have  good  fun,'  says  he, 
'  dividing  this  to-morrow  among  tlie  colleens 
when  I'm  collecting  my  oats — ^e  sorra  one 
of  me  but  'ill  make  them  give  me  the  worth 
of  it  of  something,  if  it  was  only  a  fat  hen 
or  a  square  of  bacon.' 

"After  tay  the  ould  folk  got  fuU  of  talk ; 
the  youngsters  danced  round  them  ;  the  friar 
sung  like  a  thrush,  and  told  many  a  droll 
story.  The  tailor  had  got  drunk  a  little  too 
early,  and  had  to  be  put  to  bed,  but  he  was 
now  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  able  to  dance  a 
hom-pipe,  which  he  did  on  a  door.  The 
Dorans  and  the  Flanagans  had  got  quite 
thick  after  drubbing  one  another  —  Ned 
Doran  began  his  courtship  with  Alley  Flana- 
gan on  that  day,  and  they  were  married  soon 
after,  so  that  the  two  factions  joined,  and 
never  had  another  battle  until  the  day  of  her 
berrial,  when  they  were  at  it  as  £resh  as 
ever.  Several  of  those  that  were  at  the  wed- 
ding were  lying  drunk  about  the  ditches,  or 
roaring,  and  swaggering,  and  singing  about 
the  place.  The  night  faJHng,  those  that  were 
dancing  on  the  green  removed  to  the  bam. 
Father  Corrigan  and  Father  James  weren't 
ill  off ;  but  as  for  the  friar,  although  he  was^ 
as  pleasant  as  a  lark,  there  was  hardly  any 
sudi  thing  as  making  him  tipsy.  Father 
Corrigan  wanted  him  to  dance — 'What I' 
says  he,  '  would  you  have  me  to  bring  on  an 
earthquake,  Michael  ? — but  who  ever  heard 
of  a  follower  of  Si  Domnick,  bound  by  his 
vow  to  voluntary  poverty  and  mortification 
^yoimg  couple,  your  health — will  any- 
body tell  me  who  mixed  this,  for  they've 

knowledge  worth  a  folio  of  the  fathers 

poverty  and  mortification,  going  to  shake  his 
heel  ?  By  the  bones  of  St  Domnick,  I'd  de- 
sarve  to  be  suspinded  if  I  dfll.  Will  no  one 
tell  me  who  mixed  this,  I  say,  for  they  had  a 
jewel  of  a  hand  at  it  ? — Och — 

'  Let  panons  prache  and  pray — 

Let  priests  to  pray  and  prache,  sir; 
What^s  the  rason  they 
Don't  practise  what  they  taohe,  air  ? 

Fonal,  orral,  loll, 
Foiral,  orral,  laddy — 

Sho  daslainihahmacoUeneeagusmabouehalee. 
Hoigh,  oigh,  oigh,  healths  all  I  gintlemen 
seculars  I  Molshy,'  says  the  friar  to  my 
mother-in-law,  '  send  that  bocaun  *  to  bed — 
poor  fellow,  he's  almost  off — rouse  yourself, 
James !  It's  aigfy  to  see  that  he's  but  young 
at  it  yet — that's  right — he's  sound  asleep — 

1'ust  toss  him  into  bed,  and  in  an  hour  or  so 
lell  be  as  fresh  as  a  daisy. 

^   *  A  Bofi,  unflophiaticated  youth. 
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'  Let  parsons  prache  and  pray — 
Forral,  orral,  loll.* 

" '  For  dear's  sake,  Father  Rooney/  says 
my  uncle,  running  in,  in  a  great  hurry,  *  keep 
yourself  quiet  a  little  ;  here's  the  Squire  and 
Master  Francis  coming  over  to  fulfil  their 
promise ;  he  would  have  come  up  airlier,  he 
says,  but  that  he  was  away  all  day.  at  the 
'sizes.' 

" '  Very  well,'  says  the  friar,  '  let  him  come 
— ^who's  afeard — mind  yourself,  Michael' 

"  In  a  minute  or  two  they  came  in,  and  we 
all  rose  up  of  course  to  welcome  them.  The 
Squire  Bhux:k  hands  with  the  ould  people,  and 
afterwards  with  Mary  and  myself,  wishing  us 
all  happiness,  then  vidth  the  two  clergymen, 
and  introduced  Master  Frank  to  them  ;  and 
the  friar  made  the  young  chap  sit  beside 
him.  The  masther  then  took  a  sate  himself 
and  looked  on  while  they  were  dancing,  with 
a  smile  of  good-humor  on  his  face — while 
they,  all  the  time,  would  give  new  touches 
and  trebles,  to  show  off  all  their  steps  before 
him.  He  was  landlord  both  to  my  fether 
and  father-in-law*;  and  it's  he  that  was  the 
good  man,  and  the  gintlemau  every  inch  of 
him.  They  may  all  talk  as  they  will,  but 
commend  me,  Mr.  Morrow,  to  some  of  the 
ould  squires  of  former  times  for  a  landlord. 
The  priests,  with  all  their  laming,  were 
nothing  to  him  for  good  breeding — ^he  ap-' 
peared  so  free,  and  so  much  at  his  ase,  and 
even  so  respectful,  that  I  don't  think  there 
was  one  in  the  house  but  would  put  their 
two  hands  under  his  feet  to  do  him  a  sarvice. 

"  When  he  sat  a  while,  my  mother-in-law 
came  over  with  a  glass  of  nice  punch  that  she 
had  mixed,  at  least  equal  to  what  the  friar 
praised  so  well,  and  making  a  low  curtshy, 
begged  pardon  for  using  such  freedom  with 
his  honor,  but  hoped  that  he  would  just  taste 
a  little  to  the  ^pppiness  of  the  yoimg  couple. 
He  then  drank  our  healths,  and  shuck  hands 
with  us  both  a  second  time,  saying — although 
I  can't,  at  all  at  all,  give  it  in  anything  like 
his  own  words— *  I  am  glad,*  says  he,  to 
Mary's  parents,  'that  your  daughter  has 
made  such  a  good  choice ; ' — throth  he  did — 
the  Lord  be  merciful  to  his  sowl — God  for- 
give me  for  what  I  was  going  to  say,  and  he 
a  Protestant ; — but  if  ever  one  of  yez  went 
to  heaven,  Mr.  Morrow,  he  did  ; — *  such  a 
prudent  choice  ;  and  I  congr — con — grathu- 
late  you,'  says  he  to'  my  father,  *  on  your 
connection  ^dth  so  industrious  and  respect- 
able a  family.  You  are  now  beginning  the 
world  for  yourselves,'  says  he  to  Mary  and 
me,  *  and  I  cannot  propose  a  better  example 
to  you  both  than  that  of  your  respective 
parents.  From  this  forrid,'  says  he,  *  I'm  to 
considher  you  my  tenants ;  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  ox)portunity  of  informing  you  both. 


that  should  you  act  up  to  the  opinion  I 
entertain  of  you,  by  an  attentive  coorse  of 
industry  and  good  management,  you  will  find 
in  me  an  encouraging  and  indulgent  landlord. 
I  know,  Shane,'  says  he  to  me,  smiling  a 
little,  knowingly  enough  too,  *  that  you  have 
been  a  little  wild  or  so,  but  that's  past,  I  < 
trust.  You  have  now  sarious  duties  to  per- 
form, which  you  cannot  neglect — ^but  you  will 
not  neglect  them;  and  be  assured,  I  say 
again,  i£at  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  rendhering 
you  every  assistance  in  my  power  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  your  farm.' 
— *  Gk)  over,  both  of  you,*  says  my  father, 
'fiCnd  thank  his  honor,  and  promise  to  do 
everything  he  says.'  Accordingly,  we  did 
so  ;  I  made  my  scrape  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  Mary  blushed  to  the  eyes,  and  dropp'd 

"'Ah!*  says  the  friar,  'see  what  it  is  to 
have  a  good  landlord  and  a  Christian  gintle- 
man  to  dale  with.  This  is  the  feeling  which 
should  always  bind  a  landlord  and  his 
tenants  together.  If  I  know  your  character, 
Squire  Whitethorn,  I  believe  you're  noj;  the 
man  that  would  put  a  Protestemt  tenant  over 
the  head  of  a  Catholic  one,  which  shows,  sir, 
your  own  good  sense ;  for  what  is  a  differ- 
ence of  religion,  when  people  do  what  they 
ought  to  do?  Nothing  but  the  name.  I 
trust,  sir,  we  Sihall  meet  in  a  better  place 
than  this — both  Protestant  and  Cathohc.' 

" '  I  am  happy,  sir,*  says  the  Squire,  '  to 
hear  such  principles  from  a  man  who  I 
thought  was  bound  to  hould  different 
opinions.* 

" '  Ah,  sir ! '  says  the  friar, '  you  little  know 
who  you're  talking  to,  if  you  think  so.  I 
happened  to  be  collecting  a  taste  of  oats, 
with  the  permission  of  my  friend  Doctor 
Corrigan  here,  for  Tm  but  a  poor  friar,  sir, 
and  dropped  in  by  mere  accident ;  but,  you 
know  the  hospitality  of  our  country.  Squire  ; 
and  that's  enough — go  they- would  not  allow 
me,  and  I  was  mintioning  to  this  young 
gintleman,  your  son,  how  we  collected  the 
oats,  and  he  insisted  on  my  calling — a 
generous,  noble  child  I  I  hope,  sir,  you  have 
got  proper  instructors  for  him? ' 

"  *  Yes,'  said  the  Squire ;  '  I'm  taking  care 
of  that  point.' 

"^What  do  you  think,  sir,  but  he  insists  on 
my  caUing  over  to-morrow,  that  he  may  give 
me  his  share  of  oats,  as  I  told  him  that  I  was  a 
friar,  and  that  he  was  a  little  parishioner  of 
mine  :  but  I  added,  that  that  wasn't  right  of 
him,  without  his  papa's  consent.' 

"  'Well,  sir,'  says  the  Squire,  'as  he  has 
promised,  I  will  support  him ;  so  if  you'll 
ride  over  to-morrow,  you  shall  have  a  mck  of 
oats — at  all  events  I  shall  send  you  a  sack  in 
the  course  of  the  day.' 
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"  *  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir/  says  Father 
Booney :  *•  and  I  thank  my  noble  Uttle 
parishioner  for  his  generosity  to  the  poor 
ould  friar — God  mark  you  to  grace,  my  dear  ; 
and,  wherever  you  go,  take  the  ould  man's 
bleaaiiig  along  with  you.' 

"They  then  bid  us  good-night,  and  we 
all  rose  and  saw  them  to  the  door. 

"Father  Corrigan  now  appeared  to  be 
getting  sleepy.  While  this  was  going  on, 
I  looked  about  me,  but  couldn't  see  Mary. 
The  tailor  was  just  beginning  to  get  a  Httile 
bearty  once  more.  Supper  was  talked  of, 
but  there  was  no  one  that  could  ate  anything ; 
eyen  tbe  friar  was  agamst  it  The  clergy 
now  got  their  horses,  the  fiiar  laving  his  oats 
behind  him  ;  for  we  promised  to  send  them 
home,  and  something  more  along  with  them 
the  next  day.  Father  James  was  roused  up, 
but  could  hardly  stir  with  a  heddick.  Father 
Corrigan  was  correct  enough ;  but  when  the 
friar  got  up,  he  ran  a  little  to  the  one  side,  up- 
setting Sonsy  Mary  that  sat  a  little  beyond 
him.  He  then  called  over  my  mother-in-law 
to  the  dresser,  and  after  some  coUogin,^  she 
slipped  two  fat  fowl,  that  had  never  been 
touched,  into  one  of  his  coat  pockets,  that 
was  big  enough  to  hould  a  leg  of  ;aiutton. 
My  f^her  then  called  me  over  and  said, 
'Shane,'  says  he,  'hadn't  you  better  slip 
Father  Rooney  a  bottle  or  two  of  that 
whiskey ;  there's  plenty  of  it  there  that  wasn't 
touched,  and  you  won't  be  a  bit  the  poorer 
of  it,  may  be,  this  day  twelve  months.'  I 
accordingly  dropped  two  bottles  of  it  into 
the  other  pocket,  so  that  his  Eeverence  was 
well  balanced  any  how. 

"'Now,'    said    he,    'before  I    go,  kneel 
down  both  of  you,  till  I  give  you  my  bene- 
diction.' 
.  "  We  accordingly  knelt  down,  and  he  gave 


us  his  blessing  in  Latin  before  he  bid  us 
good-night ! 

"  After  they  went,  Mary  threw  the  stocking 
— all  the  immarried  folks  coming  in  the  dark, 
to  see  who  it  would  hiL  Bless  my  sowl,  but 
she  was  the  droll  Mary — for  what  did  she  do, 
only  put  a  big  brogue  of  her  father's  into  it, 
that  was  near  two  pounds  weight ;  and  who 
should  it  hit  on  the  bare  sconce,  but  Billy 
Cormick,  the  tailor — who  thought  he  was 
fairly  shot,  for  it  levelled  the  cratbur  at  once  ; 
though  that  wasn't  hard  to  do  any  how. 

"  This  was  the  last  ceremony ;  and  Billy 
was  well  continted  to  get  the  knock,  for  you 
all  know,  whoever  the  stocking  strikes  upon 
is  to  be  married  first  After  this,  my  motiier 
and  mother-in-law  set  them  to  the  dancing — 
and  'twas  themselves  that  kept  it  up  till  long 
after  daylight  the  next  morning — but  first 
they  called  me  into  the  next  room  where  Mary 
was ;  and — and — so  ends  my  wedding ;  by  the 
same  token  that  Fm  as  diy  as  a  stick." 

"  Come,  Nancy,"  says  Andy  Morrow,  "  re- 
plenish again  for  us  all,  with  a  doulde 
measure  for  Shane  Fadh — because  he  well 
desarves  it." 

"  Why,  Shane,"  observed  AHck,  "  you  must 
have  a  terrible  memory  of  your  own,  or  you 
couldn't  tell  it  all  so  exact" 

"There's  not  a  man  in  the  four  provinces 
•has  sich  a  memoiy,"  replied  Shane.  "I 
never  hard  that  story  yet,  but  I  could  repate 
it  in  fifty  years  afterwards.  I  could  walk  up 
any  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  let  me  look  at 
the  signs  and  I  would  give  them  to  you  agin 
jist  exactly  as  they  stood." 

Thus  ended  the  account  of  Shane  Fadh's 
wedding  ;  and,  after  finishing  the  porter,  they 
all  returned  home,  with  an  understanding 
that  they  were  to  meet  the  next  night  in  the 
same  place. 


LARRY   M'FARLAND'S    WAKE. 


The  succeeding  evening  foimd  them  all 
assembled  about  Ned's  fireside  in  the  usual 
manner;  where  M'Roarkin,  after  a  wheezy 
fit  of  coughing  and  a  draught  of  Nancy's 
porter,  commenced  to  give  them  an  account 
of  Labrt  MTakland's  Wake. 

We  have  observed  before,  that  M'Boarkin 
was  desperately  asthmatic,  a  circumstance 
which  he  felt  to  be  rather  an  unpleasant 
impediment  to  the  indulgence  either  of  his 
mirth  or  sorrow.  Every  chuckle  at  bis  own 
)okes  ended  in  a  disastrous  fit  of  coughing  ; 

•  Whispering. 


Qjid  when  be  became  pathetic,  his  sorrow 
was  most  ungraciously  dissipated  by  the  same 
cause  ;  two  facts  which  were  highly  reHshed 
by  his  audience. 

"  Larrt  MTarland,  when  a  young  man, 
was  considered  the  best  laborer  within  a 
great  ways  of  him ;  and  no  servant-man  in 
the  parish  got  within  five  shillings  a  quarter 
of  his  wages.  Often  and  often,  when  hiA 
time  would  be  near  out,  he'd  have  offers  from 
the  nth  farmers  and  gintlemen  about  him, 
of  higher  terms ;  so  that  he  was  seldom  with 
one  masther  more  nor  a  year  at  the  very 
most.*  He  could  handle  a  flail  with  e'er  a 
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man  that  ever  stepped  in  black  leather ;  and 
nt  spade-work  there  wasn't  his  aquiL  Indeed, 
he  liad  a  brain  for  everything :  he  could 
thatch  better  nor  many  that  aimed  their 
bread  by  it ;  could  make  a  slide-car,  straddle, 
or  any  other  rough  carpenter  wor^  that  it 
would  surprise  you  to  think  of  it ;  could  work 
a  kish  or  side  creel  beautifully ;  mow  as  much 
as  any  two  men,  and  go  down  a  ridge  of 
com  almost  as  fast  as  you  could  walk  ;  was  a 
great  hand  at  ditching,  or  draining  meadows 
and  bogs ;  but  above  all  things  he  was  famous 
for  building  hay-ricks  and  corn-stacks ;  and 
when  Squire  Farmer  used  to  enter  for  the 
prize  at  the  yearly  plowing-match,  he  was 
sure  to  borrow  the  loan  of  Larry  from  what- 
ever master  he  happened  to  be  working  with. 
And  weU  he  might^  for  the  year  out  of  four 
that  he  hadn't  Larry  he  lost  the  prize :  and 
every  one  knew  that  if  Larry  had  been  at  the 
tail  of  his  plough,  they  would  have  had  a 
tighter  job  of  it  in  beating  him. 

*'  Larry  was  a  light,  airy  yoimg  man,  that 
knew  his  own  value  ;  and  was  proud  enough, 
Ck)d  knows,  of  what  he  could  do.  He  was, 
indeed,  two  much  up  to  sport  and  divarsion, 
and  never  knew  his  own  mind  for  a  week. 
It  was  against  him  that  he  never  stayed  long 
in  one  place  ;  for  when  he  got  a  house  of  his 
own  afterwards,  he  had  no  one  that  cared 
anything  in  particular  about  him.  When- 
ever any  man  would  hire  him,  he'd  take  care 
to  have  Easter  and  Whiss'n  Mondays  to  him- 
self, and  one  or  two  of  the  Christmas  Maragah- 
mores.*  He  was  also  a  great  dancer,  fond 
of  the  dhrop— and  used  to  dress  above  his 
station :  going  about  with  a  shop-cloth  coat, 
cassimoor  small-clothes,  and  a  Caroline  hat ; 
so  that  you  would  little  think  he  was  a  poor 
sarvint-man,  laboring  for  his  wages.  One 
way  or  other,  the  money  never  sted  long 
with  him ;  but  he  had  light  spirits,  depended 
entirely  on  his  good  hands,  and  cared  verj- 
little  about  the  world,  provided  he  could  take 
his  own  fling  out  of  ii 

"  In  this  way  he  went  on  from  year  to  year, 
changing  from  one  master  to  another ;  every 
man  that  would  employ  him  thinking  he 
might  get  him  to  stop  with  him  for  a  con- 
stancy. But  it  was  all  tiseless  ;  he'd  be  off 
after  half  a  year,  or  sometimes  a  year  at 
the  most,  for  he  was  fond  of  roving ;  and 
that  man  would  never  give  himself  any 
trouble  about  hm  afterwards ;  though,  may- 
be if  he  had  continted  himself  with  him,  and 


*  Anglice~Big  mnrkets.  There  are  three  of 
these  held  before  Christmas,  and  one  or  two  before 
Easter,  to  enable  the  country  folks  to  make  their 
markets,  and  prepare  for  the  more  comfortably 
celebrating  those  great  convivial  festivals.  They 
are  almost  as  numerously  attended  as  fairs ;  for 
which  reason  they  are  termed  *^  big  marketv.*' 


been  sober  and  careful,  he  would  be  wilEng 
to  assist  and  befriend  him,  when  he  might 
stand  in  need  of  assistance. 

''It's  an  ould  proverb,  that  'birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together,'  and  Larry  was  a  good 
proof  of  this.  There  was  in  the  same  neighs 
borhood  a  young  woman  name  Sally  Lowry, 
who  was  just  the  other  end  of  himself*  for  a 
pair  of  goiod  hands,  a  love  of  dress  and  of  dan- 
ces. She  was  well-looking,  too,  and  knew  it ;  • 
light  and  showy,  but  a  tight  and  clane  sar- 
vint,  any  way.  Larry  and  she,  in  short,  be- 
gan to  coort^  and  were  pulling  *&  coard  U^ 
gether  for  as  good  as  five  or  six  years.  Sally, 
Uke  Larry,  always  made  a  bargain,  when  hir- 
ing, to  have  the  hoUy-days  to  herself ;  and 
on  these  occasions  she  and  Lany  would  meet 
and  sport  their  figure  ;  going  off  with  them- 
selves, as  soon  as  mass  would  be  over,  into 
Ballymavoumeen,  where  he  would  collect  a 
pack  of  fellows  about  him,  and  she  a  set  of 
her  own  friends ;  and  there  they'd  sit  down 
and  drink  for  the  length  of  a  day,  laving 
themselves  without  a  penny  of  whatever  lit- 
tle airning  the  dress  left  behind  it ;  for  Lar- 
ry was  never  right,  except  when  he  was  giv- 
ing a  thrate  to  some  one  or  other. 

"  After  corrousing  away  till  evening,  they'd 
then  set  off  to  a  dance  ;  and  when  they'd  stay 
there  tiU  it  would  be  late,  he  should  see  her 
home,  of  coorse,  never  parting  till  they'd  set- 
tle upon  meeting  another  day. 

"  At  last  they  got  fairly  tired  of  this,  and 
resolved  to  take  one  another  for  better  for 
worsa  Indeed  they  would  have  done  this 
long  ago,  only  that  they  could  never  get  as 
much  togetheiv  as  would  pay  the  priest 
Howandever,  Larry  spoke  to  his  brother, 
who  was  a  sober,  industrious  boy,  that  had 
laid  by  his  scollops  for  the  windy  day,f  and 
tould  him  that  SaUy  Lowry  and  himself  were 
going  to  yoke  for  life.  Tom  was  a  well- 
hearted,  friendly  lad,  and  thinking  that  Sal- 
ly, who  bore  a  good  name  for  being  such  a 
clane  sarvint,  would  make  a  good  wife,  he 
lent  Larry  two  guineas,  which  along  with  two 
more  that  Sally's  au4t,  who  had  no  childhre 
of  her  own,  gave  her,  enabled  them  to  over 
their  difficulties  and  get  married.  Shortly 
after  this,  his  brother  Tom  followed  his  ex- 
ample ;  but  as  he  had  saved  something,  he 
made  up  to  Yal  Slevin's  daughter,  that  had  a 
fortome  of  twenty  guineas,  a  cow  and  a  heif- 
er, with  two  good  chaff  beds  and  bedding. 


*  Meaning  his  counterpart,  as  it  were. 

f  In  Irish  the  proverb  is — **"  Ha  nahn  la  na  guiha 
la  na  scuilipagh :  "  that  is,  the  windy  or  stormy  day 
is  not  that  on  which  the  scollops  should  be  cu£ 
Scollops  are  osier  twig^,  sharpened  at  both  ends, 
and  inserted  in  the  thatch,  to  bind  it  at  the  eave 
and  rigging.  The  proverb  inculcates  preparation 
for  future  necessity. 
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"  Soon  after  Tom's  marriage,  he  comes  to 
liany  one  day,  and  says,  *  Larry,  you  and  I 
are  now  going  to  face  the  world  ;  we*re  both 
young,  healthy,  and  wiUin'  to  work — so  are 
our  wives ;  and  it's  bad  if  we  can't  make  out 
bread  for  ourselves,  I  think.' 

"  *  Thrue  for' you,  Tom,'  says  Larry,  *  and 
what's  to  hinder  us  ?  I  only  wish  we  had  a 
farm,  and  you'd  see  we'd  take  good  bread 
out  of  it :  for  my  part  there's  not  another  he 
in  the  country  I'd  turn  my  back  upon  for 
managing  a  ffurm,  if  I  had  one.' 

" '  Well,;  says  the  other,  *  that's  what  I 
wanted  to  overhaul  as  we're  together ;  Squire 
Dickson's  steward  was  telling  me  yesterday, 
.as  I  was  coming  up  from  my  father-in-law's, 
that  his  master  has  a  farm  of  fourteen  acres 
to  set  at  the  present  time ;  the  one  the  Nul- 
tys  held,  that  went  last  spring  to  America — 
'twould  be  a  dacent  little  take  between  us.' 

"  *  I  know  every  inch  of  it,'  says  Larry, 
^  and  good  strong  land  it  is,  but  it  vras  never 
well  wrought ;  the  Nultys  weren't  fit  for  it  at 
all ;  for  one  of  them  didn't  know  how  to  folly 
.a  plough.  I'd  engage  to  make  that  land  turn 
out  as  good  crops  as  e'er  a  &rm  within  ten 
miles  of  it' 

'''I  know  thatt  Larry,'  says  Tom,  'and 
^Squire  Dickson  knows  that  no  man  could 
h^dle  it  to  more  advantage.  Now  if  you 
join  me  in  it,  whatever  means  I  have  will  be 
as  much  yours  as  mine ;  there's  two  snug 
houses  under  the  one  rooif,  with  out-houses 
imd  all,  in  good  repair — and  if  Sally  and 
Diddy  will  pull  manfully  along  with  us,  I 
•don't  see,  with  the  help  of  Ahnighiy  God, 
why  we  Wouldn't  get  on  dacently,  and  soon 
be  well  and  comfortable  to  live.' 

"'Comfortable!'  says  Larry,  *np,  but 
wealthy  itself,  Tom  :  and  let  us  a<  *  it  at 
wanst ;  Squire  Dickson  knows  what  I  can  do 
ihs  well  as  any  man  in  Europe  ;  and  I'll  en- 
^(age  won't  be  hard  upon  us  for  the  first  year 
or  two ;  our  best  plan  is  to  go  to-morrow,  for 
fraid  some  other  might  get  the  foreway  of 
us.' 

"  The  Squire  knew  very  well  that  two  beir 
ter  boys  weren't  to  be  met  with  than  the 
.same  M'Farlands^  in  the  way  of  knowing  how 
to  manage  land ;  and  although  he  had  his 
doubts  as  to  Larry^s  hght  and  careless  ways, 
jet  he  had  good  depindance  out  of  the  broth- 
er, and  thought,  on  the  whole,  that  they 
might  do  very  well  together.  Accordingly, 
he  set  them  tiie  farm  at  a  reasonable  rint, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  were  both  living  on 
it  with  their  two  wivea  They  divided  the 
fourteen  acres  into  aquil  parts ;  and  for  fraid 
there  would  be  any  grumbling  between  them 

*  For  an  iUnstration  of  this  phrase  we  mast  re- 
fer to  THB  DoKB— **  Up,  Gnardo,  and  at  them." 
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about  better  or  worse,  Tom  proposed  that 
they  should  draw  lots,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  Larry ;  but,  indeed,  there  was  very  Httle 
difference  in  the  two  halves ;  for  Tom  took 
care,  by  the  way  he  divided  them,  that  none 
of  them  should  have  any  reason  to  complain. 
From  the  time  they  wint  to  Uve  upon  their 
farms,  Tom  was  up  early  and  down  late,  im- 
proving it — ^paid  attention  to  nothing  else ; 
axed  every  man's  opinion  as  to  what  crop 
would  be  best  for  such  a  spot,  and  to  tell  the 
truth  he  found  very  few,  if  any,  able  to  in- 
struct him  so  well  as  his  own  brother  Larry. 
He  was  no  such  laborer,  however,  as  Larry 
— ^but  what  he  was  short  in,  he  made  up  by 
perseverance  and  care. 

''  In  the  coorse  of  two  or  three  years  you 
would  hardly  bleeve  how  he  got  on,  and  his 
wife  vras  every  bit  aquil  to  him.  She  spun  the 
yam  for  the  linen  that  made  their  own  shirts 
and  sheeting,  bought  an  odd  pound  of  wool 
now  and  then  when  she  could  get  it  chape, 
and  put  it  past  till  she  had  a  stone  or  so ;  she 
would  then  sit  down  and  spin  it — get  it  wove 
and  dressed;  and  before  one  would  know 
anything  about  it  she'd  have  the  making  of  a 
dacent  comfortable  coat  for  Ton^  and  a  bit 
of  heather-colored  drugget  for  her  own  gown, 
along  with  a  piece  of  striped  red  and  blue 
for  a  petticoat — all  at  very  little  cost 

"  It  wasn't  so  with  Larry.  In  the  begin- 
ning, to  be  sure,  while  the  fit  was  on  him,  he 
did  very  well ;  only  that  he  would  go  off  an 
odd  time  to  a  dance  ;  or  of  a  market  or  fair 
day,  when  he'd  see  the  people  pass  by, 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  he'd  take  the 
notion,  and  set  off  with  himself,  telling  Sally 
that  he'd  just  go  in  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to 
see  how  the  markets  were  going  on. 

"It's  always  an  unpleasant  thing  for  a 
body  to  go  to  a  fair  or  market  without  any- 
thing in  their  pocket ;  accordingly,  if  money 
was  in  the  house,  he'd  take  some  of  it  with 
him,  for  fraid  that  any  friend  or  acquaintance 
might  thsate  him  ;  and  then  it  would  be  a 
poor,  mane-spirited  thing,  he  would  say,  to 
take  another  man's  thratie,  without  giving  one 
for  it  He'd  seldom  have  any  notion,  though^ 
of  breaking  in  upon  or  spinding  the  money, 
he  only  brought  it  to  keep  his  pocket,  jist  to 
prevent  him  from  being  shamed,  should  he. 
meet  a  friend. 

"In  the  manetime,  Sally,  in  his  absence, 
would  find  herself  lonely,  and  as  she  hadn't 
may  be,  seen  her  aunt  for  some  time  before, 
she'd  lock  the  door,  and  go  over  to  spind  a 
while  with  her  ;  or  take  a  trip  as  far  as  her 
ould  mistress's  place  to  see  the  family.  Many 
a  thing  people  will  have  to  say  to  one  anoth- 
er about  the  pleasant  times  they  had  togeth- 
er, or  several  other  subjects  best  'known  to 
themselves,  of  coorse.    Larry  would  coma 
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home  in  her  absence,  and  finding  the  door 
locked,  would  slip  down  to  Sc|uire  Dickson's, 
to  chat  with  the  steward  or  gardener,  or  with 
the  sarvints  in  the  kitchen. 
.  **  You  all  remimber  Tom  Hance,  that  kept 
the  pubhc-house  at  Tullyvemon  cross-roads, 
a  httle  above  the  Squire's — at  laste,  most  of 
you  do — and  ould  Wilty  Butledge,  the  fid- 
dler, that  spint  his  time  between  Tom's  and 
the  big  house — ^God  be  good  to  Wilty  ! — it's 
himsefi  was  the  droll  man  entirely :  he  died 
of  ating  boiled  banes,  for  a  wager  that  the 
Squire  laid  on  him  agin  ould  Captain  Flint, 
and  dhrinking  porter,  after  them  till  he  was 
swelled  like  a  tun  ;  but  the  Squire  berried 
him  at  his  o^vn  expense.  Well,  Larry's 
haunt,  on  finding  SaUy  out  when  he  came 
home,  was  either  at  the  Squire's  kitchen,  or 
Tom  Hance's ;  and  as  he  was  the  hroih  of  a 
boy  at  dancing,  the  sarvints,  when  he'd  go 
down,  would  send  for  Wilty  to  EEance's,  if 
he  didn't  happen  to  be  with  themselves  at 
the  time,  and  strike  up  a  dance  in  the  kit- 
chen i  and,  along  with  all,  may  be  .Larry 
would  have  a  sup  in  his  head. 

•'When  Sally, would  come  home,  in  her 

turn,  she'd  not  find  Larry  before  her ;  but 

Larry's  custom  was  to  go  in  to  Tom's  vnfe, 

and  say, — *  Biddy,  teU  Sally,  when  she  comes 

home,  that  I'm  gone  down  awhile  to  the  big 

,'  house  (or  to  Tom  Hance's,  as  it  might  be), 

7  but  111  not  be  long.*     Sally,  after  waiting 

awhile,  would  put  on  her  cloak,  and  slip 

down  to  see  what  was  keeping  him.     Ot 

course,  when  finding  the  sport  going  on,  and 

^    carrying  a  Hght  heel  at  the  dance  herself, 

f    'she'd  throw  on  the  cloak,  and  take  a  hand  at 

it  along  with  the  rest.     Larry  and  she  would 

then  go  their  ways  home,  find  the  fire  out, 

light  a  sod  of  turf  in  Tom's,  and  feeling  their 

own  place  very  cowld  and  naked,  after  the 

blazing  comfortable  fire  they  had  left  behind 

them,  go  to  bed,  both  in  very  middling  spirits 

entirely: 

"liry.  at  other  times,  would  quit  his 
work  early  in  the  evening,  to  go  down  to- 
wards the  Squire's,  bekase  he  had  only  to 
begin  work  earlier  the  next  day  to  make  it 
up.  He'd  meet  the  Squire  himself,  may  be, 
xmd,  after  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and 
getting  a  *  how  do  you  do,  Larry,*  from  his 
honor,  enter  into  discoorse  with  him  about 
his  honor's  plan  of  stacking  his  corn.  Now, 
Larry  was  &mous  at  this. 

"  *  Who's  to  build  your  stacks  this  sason, 
your  honor  ? ' 

"'Tim  Dillon,  Larry.' 

"  *  Is  it  he,  your  honor  ? — he  knows  as 
much  about  building  a  stack  of  com  as  Mas- 
ther  George,  here.  Hell  only  botch  them, 
air,  if  you  let  him  go  about  them.* 

"  *  Yes  ;  but  what  'can  I  do,  Larry  ?    He's 


the  only  man  I  have  that  I  could  trust  them 
to.' 

"  *  Then  it's  your  honor  needn't  say  that, 
anyhow ;  for  rather  then  see  them  spoiled, 
I'd  come  dovm  myself  and  put  them  up  for 
you.' 

" '  Oh,  I  couldn't  expect  that,  Larry.' 

"  Why,  then,  rU  do  it,  your  honor ;  and 
you  may  expect  me  dovm  in  the  morning  at 
six  o'clock,  pkse  God.' 

"  Larry  would  keep  his  word,  though  hi» 
own  com  vms  drop-ripe ;  and  havin'  once 
undertaken  the  job,  he  couldn't  .give  it  up- 
till  he'd  finish  it  oS  dacently.  In  the  mean- 
time, his  own  crop  would  go  to  destruction ;. 
sometimes  a  windy  day  would  come,  and  not 
leave  him  every  tenth  grain  ;  he'd  then  get^ 
soine  one  to  cut  it  down  for  him — he  had  to 
go  to  the  big  house,  to  build  the  master'E^ 
com';  he  was  then  all  bustle — a  great  man 
entirely — there  was  non  such ;  would  be  up 
with  the  first  hght,  ordering  and  oonunand- 
ing,  and  directing  the  Squire's  laborers,  as- 
if  he  was  the  king  of  the  castle.  Maybe,  'tis- 
after  he'd  come  from  the  big  house,  that 
he'd  collect  a  few  of  the  neighbors,  and  get. 
a  couple  of  cars  and  horses  from  the  Squire, 
you  see,  to  bring  home  his  own  oats  to  the- 
hagyard  with  moonhght,  after  the  dews- 
.  woiild  begin  to  fall ;  and  in  a  week  after- 
wards every  stack 'would  be  heated,  and  all 
in  a  reek  of  froth  and  smoka  It's  not  aisy 
to  do  anything  in  a  hurry,  and  especially  it's 
not  aisy  to  build  a  corn-stack  aiter  night, 
when  a  man  cannot  see  how  it  goes  on :  bo 
'twas  no  wonder  if  Larrj''s  stacks  were  sup- 
porting one  another  the  next  day — one  lan- 
ing  north  and  another  south. 

"But,  along  with  this,  Larry  and  Sally 
were  great  people  for  going  to  the  dances 
that  Hance  used  to  have  at  the  crass-roads, 
bekase  he  wished  to  put  money  into  his  own 
jx)cket ;  and  if  a  neighbor  died,  they  were 
sure  to  be  the  first  at  the  wake-house — for 
SaUy  viras,a  great  hand  at  washing  down  a 
corpse — and  they  would  be  the  last  home 
from  the  berril ;  for  you  know,  they  couldn't 
but  be  axed  in  to  the  dhrinking,  after  the 
friends  would  lave  tlie  churchyard,  to  take  a 
sup  to  raise  their  spirits  and  drown  sorrow, 
for  grief  is  always  drouthy. 

"  When  the  races,  too,  would  come,  they 
would  be  sure  not  to  miss  them  ;  and  if  you'd 
go  into  a  tint,  it's  odds  but  you'd  find  them 
among  a  knot  of  acquaintances,  dhrinking 
and  dancing,  as  if  the  world  was  no  trouble 
to  them.  They  were,  indeed,  the  best  na- 
thured  couple  in  Europe ;  they  would  lend 
you  a  spade  or  a  hook  in  potato  time  or  har- 
vestj  out  of  pure  kindness,  though  their  own 
corn,  that  was  drop-ripe,  should  be  uncut, 
I  or  their  potatoes,  that  were  a  tramping  eveiy 
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day  with  their  own  cows  or  those  of  the 
neighbors,  should  be  undug — all  for  fraid  of 
being  thought  unneighborly. 

"  Jn  this  way  they  went  on  for  some  years, 
not  altogether  so  bad  but  that  they  were 
able  just  to  keep  the  house  over  their  heads. 
They  had  a  sm^  family  of  three  children  on 
their  hands,  and  every  likelihood  of  having 
enough  of  them.  Whenever  they  got .  a 
young  one  christened,  they'd  be  sure  to  have 
a  whole  lot  of  the  neighbors  at  it ;  and  sure- 
\y  some  of  the  young  ladies,  or  Master 
6eorge,  or  John,  or  Frederick,  from  the  big 
bouse,  should  stand  gossip,  and  have  the' 
child  called  lifter  them.  They  then  should 
have  tay  enough  to  sarve  them,  and  loaf- 
bread  and  punch  ;  and  though  Larry  should 
sell  a  sack  of  seed-oats  or  seed-potatoes  to  get 
it,  no  doubt  but  there  should  be  a  bottle  of 
wine,  to  thrate  the  young  ladies  or  gintlemen. 

"  When  their  childre  grew  up,  little  care 
was  taken  of  them,  bekase  their  parents 
minded  other  people's  business  more  nor 
their  own.  They  were  always  in  the  great- 
est poverty  and  distress ;  for  Larry  woidd  be 
killing  time  about  the  Squire's,  or  doing' 
some  handy  job  for  a  neighbor  who  could 
get  no  other  man  to  do  it.  They  now  fell 
behind  entirely  in  the  rint>  and  Larry  got 
many  hints  from  the  Squire  that  if  he  didn't 
pay  more  attention  to  his  business,  he  must 
look  after  his  arrears,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he 
could  make  up  from  the  cattle  and  the  crop. 
Larry  promised  well,  as  far  as  words  went, 
and  no  doubt  hoped  to  be  able  to  perform ; 
but  he  hadn't  steadiness  to  go  through  with 
a  thing.  Thruth's  best ; — you  see  both  him- 
self and  his  wife  neglected  their  business  in 
the  beginning,  so  that  everything  went  at 
sixes  and  sevens.  They  then  found  them- 
selves uncomfortable  at  their  own  hearth, 
and  had  no  heart  to  labor:  so  that  what 
would  make  a  careful  person  work  their  fin- 
gers to  the  stumps  to  get  out  of  poverty, 
only  prevented  them  from  working  at  all,  or 
druv  them  to  work  for  those  that  had  more 
comfort,  and  could  give  them  a  better  male's 
mate  than  they  had  themselves. 

"Their  tempers,  now,  soon  began  to  get 
sour :  Larry  thought^  bekase  Sally  wasn't  as 
careful  as  she  ought  to  be,  that  if  he  had  taken 
any  other  yoimg  woman  to  his  wife,  he 
wouldn't  be  as  he  Was; — she  thought  the 
very  same  thing  of  Larry.  '  If  he  was  like 
another,'  she  would  say  to  his  brother,  '  that 
would  be  up  airly  and  late  at  his  own  busi- 
ness, I  would  have  spirits  to  work,  by  rason 
it  would  cheer  my  heart  to  see  our  littijs  farm 
looking  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  an- 
other's ;  buti  fareer  gairh*  that's  not  the 

*  Bitter  misfortune. 


case,  nor  likely  to  be  so,  for  he  spinds  his 
time  from  one  place  to  another,  working  for 
them  that  laughs  at  him  for  his  pains  ;  but 
he'd  rather  go  to  his  neck  in  wather  tha^  lay 
down  a  hand  for  himself,  except  when  he 
can't  help  it'  • 

"  Larry,  again,  had  his  complaint — '  Sally's 
a  lazy  trollop,'  he  would  say  to  his  brother's 
wife,  *  that  never  does  one  hand's  turn  that 
she  can  help,  but  sits  over  the  fire  from 
morning  till  nighty  making  bird's  nests  in  the 
ashes  with  her  yaUow  heels,  or  going  about 
from  one  neighbor's  house  to  another,  gos- 
thering  and  palavering  about  what  doesn't 
consam  her,  instead  of  minding  the  house. 
How  can  I  have  heart  to  work,  when  I  come 
in — expecting  to  find  my  dinner  ready ;  but, 
instead  of  that>  get  her  sitting  upon  her 
hunkers  on  the  hearthstone,  blowing  at  two 
or  three  green  sticks  with  her  apron,  the  pot 
hanging  on  the  crook,  without  even  the 
white  horses  on  it*  She  never  puts  a  stitch 
in  my  clothes,  nor  in  the  childher's  clothes,, 
nor  in  her  own,  but  lets  them  go  to  rags  at 
once — the  divil's  luck  to  her  !  I  wish  I  had 
never  met  with  her,  or  that  I  had  married  & 
sober  girl,  that  wasn't  fond  of  dress  and 
dancing.  If  she  was  a  good  sarvint,  it  wa» 
only  because  she  liked  to  have  a  good  name  ; 
for  when  sh&  got  a  house  and  place  of  her 
own,  see  how  she  turned  out ! ' 

"  From  less  to  more,  they  went  on  squab- 
bling and  fighting,  until  at  last  you  might 
see  Sally  one  time  with  a  black  eye  or  a  cut 
head,  or  another  time  going  off  with  herself, 
crying,*  up  to  Tom  Hance's  or  some  other 
neighbor's  house,  to  sit  down  and  give  a  his- 
toiy  of  the  ruction  that  he  and  she  had  on 
the  head  of  some  trifle  or  another  that  wasn't 
worth  naming.  Their  childher  were  shows> 
running  about  without  a  single  stitch  upon 
them,  except  ould  coats  that  some  of  the 
'sarvints  from  the  big  house  would  throw 
them.  In  these  they'd  go  sailing  about, with 
the  long  skirts  trailing  on  the  ground  behind 
them  ;  and  sometimes  Larry  would  be  mane 
enough  to  take  the  coat  from  the  gorsoon, 
and  ware  it  himself.  As  for  giving  them 
any  schooling,  'twas  what  they  never  thought 
of ;  but  even  if  they  were  inclined  to  it,  there 
was  no  school  in  the  neighborhood  to  send  » 
them  to,  for  Gbd  knows  it's  the  countliry 
that  was  in  a  neglected  state  as  to  schools  in 
those  days,  as  well  as  now. 

**  It's  a  thrue  saying,  that  as  the  ould  cock 
crows  the  young   one  lams ;  and  this  was 

*.  The  white  Jutrnea  are  pro  laced  by  the  extri- 
oatton  of  air,  which  rises  in  white  babbles  to  the 
sarface  when  the  potatoes  are  beginning  to  boil  ; 
BO  that  when  the  first  symptoms  of  boUing  oom- 
mence,  it  is  a  usaal  phrase  to  say,  the  white  horses 
are  on  the  pot — sometimes  the  white  friart. 
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thrue  here,  for  the  childlier  fought  one 
another  like  60  many  divils,  and  swore  like 
Trojans — Larry,  along  with  everything  else, 
when  he  was  a  Brine-oge,  thought  it  was  a 
manly  thing  to  be  a  great  swearer  ;  and  the 
childher,  when  they  got  able  to  swear,  wam't 
worse  nor  their  father.  At  first,  when  any 
of  the  little  souls  would  thry  at  an  oath,  Larry 
would  break  his  heart  laughing  at  them  ;  and 
80,  from  one  thing,  to  another,  they  got 
•  quite  hardened  in  i^  without  being  any  way 
checked  in  wickedness.  Things  at  last  drew 
on  to  a  bad  state,  entirely.  Larry  and  Sally 
were  now  as  ragged  as  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
vand  their  childher  the  same.  It  was  no 
^strange  sight,  in  summer,  to  see  the  young 
ones  marching  about  the  street  as  bare  as 
my  hand,  with  scarce  a  blessed  stitch  upon 
them  that  ever  was  seen,  they  dirt  and  ashes 
to  the  eyes,  waddling  after  their  uncle  Tom's 
geese  and  ducks,  tkrough  the  green  sink  of 
rotten  water  that  lay  before  their  own  dOor, 
just  beside  the  dunghill :  or  the  bigger  ones 
running  after  the  Squire's  laborers,  when 
bringing  home  the  com  or  the  hay,  wanting 
to  get  a  ride  ns  they  went  back  with  the 
empty  cars. 

"  Larry  and  Sally  would  never  be  let  into 
the  Squire's  kitchen  now  to  eat  or  drink,  or 
spend  an  evening  with  the  sarvints ;  he  might 
go  out  and  in  to  his  meal's  mate  along  with 
ihe  rest  of  the  laborers,  but  there  was  no 
^rah*  for  him.  Sally  would  go  down  with 
her  jug  to  get  some  buttermilk,  and  have  to 
stand  among  a  set  of  beggars  and  cotters, 
she  as  ragged  and  as  poor  as  any  of  them, 
for  she  wouldn't  be  let  into  the  kitchen  till 
her  turn  came,  no  more  nor  another,  for  the 
sarvints  would  turn  up  their  noses  with  the 
greatest  disdain  possible  at  them  both. 

'*  It  was  hard  to  teU  whether  the  inside  or 
the  outside  of  their  house  was  worse ; — 
T^ithin,  it  would  amost  turn  your  stomach  to 
look  at  it — the  flure  was  all  dirt,  for  how 
could  it  be  any  other  way,  when  at  the  end 
of  every  meal  the  schrahag  f  would  be  emp- 
tied down  on  it,  and  the  pig,  that  was  whin- 
ing and  grunting  about  the  door,  would 
brake  into  the  hape  of  praty-skins  that  Sally 
ii^rould  there  throw  down  for  it.  You  might 
.  reel  Larry's  shirt,  or  make  a  surveyor's  chain 
of  it;  for,  bad  cessj  to  me,  but  I  bleeve  it 
would  reach  from  this  to  the  Bath.  The 
blanket  was  in  tatthers,  and,  like  the  shirt, 
would  go  round  the  house  :  their  straw-beds 
were  stocked  with  the  black  militia — the 
childer's  heads  were  garrisoned  with  Scotch 
greys,  and  their  heels  and  heads  ornamented 

*  Goodwill. 

f  A  flat  wicker  basket,  off  which  the  potatoes  ate 
eaten. 

X  Bad  snccesB. 


with  all  description  of  kibes.  There  wor 
oiily  two  stools  in  all  the  house,  and  a  has- 
sock of  straw  for  the  young  child,  and  one  of 
the  stools  wanted  a  leg,  so  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  a  stranger  to  sit  down  upon  it,  ex- 
cept he  knew  of  this  failing.  The  flure  was 
worn  into  large  holes,  that  were  mostly  fiUed 
up  with  slop,  where  the  childher  used  to 
daddle  about,  and  amuse  themselves  by  sail- 
ing egg-shells  upon  them,  with  bits  of  boiled 
praties  in  them,  by  way  of  a  little  faste.  The 
dresser  was  as  black  as  dirt  could  make  it, 
and  had  on  it  only  two  or  three  wooden 
dishes,  clasped  with  tin,  and  noggins  without 
hoops,  a  beetle,  and  some  crockery.  There 
was  an  ould  chest  to  hold  their  male,  but  it 
wanted  the  hinges ;  and  the  childher,  when 
they'd  get  the  mother  out,  would  mix  a  sup 
of  male  and  wather  in  a  noggin,  and  stuff 
themselves  with  it,  raw  and  all,  for  they  were 
almost  starved. 

"  Then,  as  the  cow-house  had  never  been 
kept  in  repair,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  cow 
and  pig  had  to  stand  in  one  end  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house ;  and,  except  Larry  did  it,  what- 
ever dirt  the  same  cow  and  pig,  and  the 
childher  to  the  back  of  that,  were  the  occa- 
sion of»  might  stand  there  till  Saturday  night, 
when,  for  dacency's  sake,  Sally  herself  would 
take  a  shovel,  and  out  with  it  upon  the  hape 
that  was  beside  the  sink  before  the  door.  If 
a  wet  day  came,  there  wasn't  a  spot  you 
could  stand  in  for  down-rain  ;  and  wet  or  dry, 
Sally,  Larry,  and  the  childher  were  spotted 
like  trouts  with  the  soot-dhrqps,  made  by  the 
damp  of  the  roof  and  the  smo^.  The  house 
on  the  outside  was  all  in  ridges  of  black  dirt, 
where  the  thatch  had  rotted,  or  covered  over 
with  chickenweed  or  blind-oats  ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  all  this  misery  they  had  a  horse- 
shoe nailed  over  the  door-head  for  goqd 
luck. 

"  You  know,  that  in  telling  this  story,  I 
needn't  mintion  everything  just  as  it  hap- 
pened, laying  down  year  after  year,  or  day 
and  date ;  so  you  may  suppose,  as  I  go  on, 
that  all  this  went  forward  in  the  coorse  of 
time.  They  didn't  get  bad  of  a  sudden,  but 
by  degrees,  neglecting  one  thing  after  anoth- 
er, until  they  found  themselves  in  the  state 
I'm  relating  to  you — then  struggling  and 
struggling,  but  never  taking  the  right  way 
to  mend. 

''But  Where's  the  use  in  saying  much 
more  about  it  ? — things  couldn't  stand — they 
were  terribly  in  arrears;  but  the  landlord 
was  a  good  kind  of  man,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  childher,  didn't  wish  to  turn  them 
on  the  wide  world,  without  house  or  shelter, 
bit  or  sup.  Larry,  too,  had  been,  and  still 
was,  so  ready  to  do  difficult  and  nice  jobs  for 
him,  and  would  resave  no  payment,  that  he 
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couldn't  think  of  taking  his  only  cow  from 
him,  or  prevent  him  from  raising  a  bit  of 
oats  or  a  plat  of  potatoes,  every  year,  out  of 
the  fBum. — ^The  farm  itself  was  all  run  to 
waste  by  this  time,  and  had  a  miserable  look 
about  it — sometimes  you  might  see  a  piece 
of  a  field  that  had  been  ploughed,  all  over- 
grown with  grass,  because  it  had  never  been 
sowed  or  set  with  anything.  The  slaps  were 
all  broken  down,  or  had  only  a  piece  of 
an  buld  beam,  a  thorn  bush,  or  crazy  car 
lying  acrass,  to  keep  the  cattle  out  of  them. 
His  bit  of  com  was  all  eat  away  and  cropped 
here  and  there  by  the  cows,  and  his  potatoes 
rooted  up  by  the  piga — The  garden,  indeed, 
had  a  few  cabbages,  and  a  ridge  of  early 
potatoes,  but  these  were  so  choked  with 
burdocks  and  nettles,  that  you  could  hardly 
see  them. 

"I  tould  you  before  that  they  led  the 
divil's  hfe,  and  that  was  nothing  but  God's 
truth ;  and  according  as  they  got  into  greater 
poverty  it  was  i¥orse.  A  day  couldn't  pass 
without  a  fight ;  if  they'd  be  at  their  break- 
fe^t,  maybe  he'd  make  a  potato  hop  off  her 
skull,  and  she'd  give  him  the  contents  of  her 
noggin  of  buttermilk  about  the  eyes ;  then 
he'dyZaifce  her,  and  the  childher  would  be  in 
an  uproar,  ci-ying  out»  "  Oh,  daddy,  daddy, 
dont't  kill  my  mammy  ! '  When  this  would 
be  over,  he'd  go  off  with  himself  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Squire,  and  would  sing  and 
laugh  so  pleasant,  that  you'd  think  he  was 
the  best-tempered  man  alive ;  and  so  he  was, 
until  neglecting  his  business,  and  minding 
dances,  and  f^urs,  and  drink,  destroyed  him. 

"  It's  the  maxim  of  the  world,  that  when  a 
man  is  down,  down  with  him ;  but  when  a 
man  goes  down  through  his  own  fault,  he 
finds  very  little  mercy  from  any  one.  Larry 
might  go  to  fifty  fairs  before  he'd  meet  any 
one  now  to  thrate  him ;  instead  of  that, 
when  he'd  make  up  to  them,  they'd  turn 
away,  or  give  him  the  cowld  shoulder, *^  But 
that  wouldn't  satisfy  him  :  for  if  he  went  to 
buy  a  slip  of  a  pig,  or  a  pair  of  brogues,  and 
met  an  ould  acquaintance  that  had  got  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  he  should  bring  him  in,  and 
give  him  a  dram,  merely  to  let  tjie  other  see 
&at  he  was  still  able  to  do  it ;  then,  when 
they'd  sit  down,  one  dram  would  bring  on 
another  from  Larry,  till  the  price  of  the  pig 
or  the  brogues  would  be  spint,  and  he'd  go 
home  again  as  he  came,  sure  to  have  another 
batUe  with  Sally. 

"  In  this  way  things  went  on,  when  one 
day  that  Larry  was  preparing  to  sell  some 
oats,  a  son  of  Nicholas  Boe  Sheridan's  of  the 
Broad-bog  came  in  to  him.  '  Gkx>d-morrow, 
Larry,'  says  he.  'Good-morrow,  kindly, 
■      ■  ^       ■■  ■  .    ■      ■  , 

*  Cool  reception. 


Art,'  says  Larry — *how  are  you,  ma  bou- 
chal?' 

"  *  Why  I've  no  rason  to  complain,  thank 
Gbd,  and  you,*  says  the  other ;  *  how  is  your- 
self?' 

"  *  Well,   thank    you,  Art :    how  is  the 
&mily?; 

" '  Faix,  all  stout  except  my  father,  that 
has  got  a  touch  of  the  tootiiache.  When  did 
yqu  hear  from  the  Slevins  ? ' 

"  *  Sally  was  down  on  Thursday  last,  an(l 
they're  all  weU,  your  soul' 

"'Where's  Sally  now?' 

" '  She's  just  gone  down  to  the  big  house 
for  a  pitcher  of  buttermilk ;  our  cow  won't 
calve  these  three  weeks  to  come,  and  she 
gets  a  sup  of  kitchen  for  the  childher  tiU 
then  ;  won't  you  take  a  sate.  Art  ?  but  you 
had  better  have  a  care  of  yourself,  for  that 
stool  wants  a  leg.' 

"*I  didn't  care  she  was  within,  for  I 
brought  a  sup  of  my  own  stuff  in  my  pocket,' 
said  Art. 

" '  Here,  Hurrish '  (he  was  called  Horatio 
after  one  of  the  Square's  sons),  '  fly  down  to 
the  Square's,  and  see  what's  keeping  your 
mother  ;  the  divil's  no  match  for  her  at  stay- 
ing out  vnth  herself  wanst  she's  from  under 
the  roof.' 

"  *  Let  Dick  go,"  says  the  little  fellow,  *  he's 
betther  able  to  go  nor  I  am ;  he  has  got  a 
coat  on  him.' 

"  *  Go  yourself  when  I  bid  you,'  says  the 
father. 

"  *  Let  him  go,'  says  Hurrish,  *  you  have 
no  right  to  bid  me  to  go,  when  he  has  a  coat 
upon  him :  you  promised  to  ax  one  for  mo 
from  Masther  Fiuncis,  and  you  didn't  do  it ; 
so  the  divil  a  toe  I'll  budge  to-day,'  says  he, 
getting  betune  the  father  and  the  door. 

"  *  Well,  wait,'  says  Larry,  *  faix,  only  the 
strange  man's  to  the  fore,  and  I  don't  like  to 
raise  a  hubbub,  Td  pay  you  for  making^  me 
such  an  answer.  Dick,  agra,  will  you  nm 
down,  like  a  good  bouchal,  to  the  big  house^ 
and  tell  your  mother  to  come  home,  that 
there's  a  strange  man  here  wants  her  ? ' 

"*Twas  Hurrish  you  bid,'  says  Dick — 
'  and  make  him :  that's  the  way  he  always 
thrates  you — does  nothing  that  you  bid 
him/ 

"  *  But  you  know,  Dick,'  says  the  father, 
'  that  he  hasn't  a  stitch  to  his  back,  and  the 
crathur  doesn't  like  to  go  out  in  the  cowld» 
and  he  so  naked.' 

"  *  Well,  you  bid  him  go,*  says  Dick,  *  an 
let  him  ;  the  sorrayard  Fll  go — ihe  shinbumt 
spalpeen,  that's  always  the  way  with  him  ; 
whatever  he's  bid  to  do,  he  throws  it  on  me, ' 
bekase,  indeed,  he  has  no  coat ;  but  hell 
folly  Masther  Thomas  or  Masther  Francis 
through  sleet  and  snow  up  the  mountains^ 
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when  they're  fowling  or  tracing ;  he  doesn't 
care  about  a  coat  then* 

"  *  Hurrish,  you  must  go  down  for  your 
mother  when  I  bid  you/  says  the  weak  man, 
turning  agam  to  the  other  boy. 

"'Ill  not,'  says  the  little  fellow;  'send 
Dick' 

''Larry  said  no  more,  but,  laying  down 
the  child  he  had  in  his  hands,  upon  the  flure, 
makes  at  him  ;  the  lad,  however,  had  the 
door  of  him,  and  was  off  beyant  his  reach 
like  a  shot  He  then  turned  into  the  house, 
and  meeting  Dick,  felled  him  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist  at  tiie  dresser.  '  Tundher-an-ages, 
Larry,'  says  Art, '  what  has  come  over  you  at 
all  at  all?  to  knock  downi  the  gorsoon  with 
such  a  blow  I  couldn't  you  take  a  rod  or  a 
switch  to  him? — Dher  manhiniy*  man,  but  I 
bleeve  you've  killed  him  outright,'  says  he, 
lifting  the  boy,  and  'striving  to  bring  him  to 
life.     Just  at  this  minit  Solly  came  in. 

" '  Arrah,  sweet  bad-luck  to  you,  you  lazy 
vagabond  you,'  says  Larry,  '  what  kept  you 
away  till  tlus  hour  ? ' 

'"The  devil  send  you  news,  you  nager 
you,'  says  Sally,  'what  kept  me — could  I 
make  t}ie  people  chum  sooner  than  they 
wished  or  were  ready  ? ' 

*"Ho,  by  my  song,  IH  flake  you  as  soon 
as  the  dacent  young  man  leaves  the  house,' 
says  Larry  to  her,  aside. 

" '  Youll  flake  me,  is  it  ?  *  says  Sally,  speak- 
ing out  loud — '  in  troth,  that's  no  new  thing 
for  you  to  do,  any  how.* 

"  '  Spake  asy,  you  had  betther.' 

" '  No,  in  troth,  won't  I  spake  asy  5  I've 
spoken  asy  too  long,  Larry,  but  the  devil  a 
taste  of  me  will  bear  what  I've  suffered  from 
you  any  longer,  you  mane-spirited  blatkguard 
you  ;  for  he  is  nothing  else  that  would  rise  his . 
hand  to  a  woman,  especially  to  one  in  my 
condition,'  and  she  put  her  gown  tail  to  her 
eyes.  When  she  came  in.  Art  turned  his 
back  to  her,  for  fraid  she'd  see  the  state  the 
gorsoon  was  in — ^but  now  she  noticed  it — 7— 
*  Oh,  murdher,  murdher,*  says  she,  clapping 
her  hands,  and  running  over  to  him,  *  what 
has  happened  my  child?  oh!  murdher, 
murdher,  this  is  your  work,  murdherer!* 
says  she  to  Larry.     '  Oh,  you  villain,  are  you 

bent  on  murdhering  all  of  us are  you 

bent  on  destroying  us  out  o'  the  face !  Oh, 
wurrah  sthrew !  wurrah  sthrew !  whatll  be- 
come of  us-1  Dick,  agra,'  says  she,  crying, 
'  Dick,  acushla  machree,  don't  you  hear  me 
spaking  to  you ! — don't  you  hear  your  poor 
broken-hearted  mother  spaking  to  you  ? 
Oh !  wurrah  I  wurrah !  amn't  I  the  heart- 
brokenest  crathur  that's  alive  this  day,  to 
see  the  likes  of  such  doings  I  but  I  knew  it 


*  Dher  manhim — By  my  Boal. 


would  come  to  this  I  My  sowl  to  gloiy,  but 
my  child's  murdhered  by  that  man  standing 
there  I— by  his  own  fcither— his  own  &tther ! 
Which  of  us  will  you  murther  next,  you 
villain!' 

"'For  heaven's  sake,  Sally,'  says  Art, 
'  don't  exaggerate  him  more  nor  he  is ;  the 
boy  is  only  stunned — see,  he's  coming  to : 
Dick,  ma  bouchol,  rouse  yourself,  that's  a 
man  :  hut !  he's  weU  enough  —  that's  it, 
alannah  ;*  here,  take  a  slug  out  of  this  bot- 
tle, and  it'll  set  all  right  —  or  stop,  have 
you  a  glass  within,  Sally?'  'Och,  musha, 
not  a  glass  is  under  the  roof  vdd  me,'  says 
Sally ;  '  the  last  we  had  was  broke  the  night 
Barney  was  christened,  and  we  hadn't  one 
since — but  I'll  get  you  an  egg-shelL'f  *  It'll 
do  as  well  as  &e  best,'  says  Ail  And  to 
make  a  long  story  shorty  they  sat  down,  and 
drank  the  bottle  of  whiskey  among  them. 
Larry  and  Sally  made  it  up,  and  were  as 
great  Mends  as  ever ;  and  Dick  was  made 
drunk  for  the  bating  he  got  from  his  father. 

"  What  Art  wanted  was  to  buy  some  oats 
that  Larry  had  to  sell,  to  run  in  a  private 
Still,  up  in  the  mountains,  of  coorse,  where 
every  Still  is  kept.  Sure  enough,  Larry" sould 
him  the  oats,  and  was  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  still-house  the  next  night  after  dark. 
According  to  appointment,  Art  came  a  short 
time  after  night-fall,  with  two  or  three  young 
boys  along  with  him.  The  com  was  sacked 
and  put  on  the  horses  ;  but  before  that  was 
done,  they  had  a  dhrop,  for  Art's  pocket  and 
the  bottle  were  ould  acquaintances.  They 
aU  then  sat  down  in  Larry's,  or,  at  laste,  as 
many  as  there  were  seats  for,  and  fell  to  it 
Larry,  however,  seemed  to  be  in  better 
humor  this  night,  and  more  affectionate 
with  Sally  and  the  childher :  he'd  often  look 
at  them,  and  appear  to  feel  as  if  something 
was  over  him :  J  but  no  one  observed  that  till 
afterwards.  I^lly  herself  seemed  kinder  to 
him,  and  even  went  over  and  sat  beside  him 
on  the  stool,  and  putting  her  arm  about  his 
neck,  kissed  him  in  a  joking  way,  wishing  to 
make  up,  too,  for  what  Art  saw  the  night  be- 
fore— poor  thing — but  still  as  if  it  wasn't  all 
a  joke,  for  at  times  she  looked  sorrowful 
Lorry,  too,  got  his  arm  about  her,  and  looked 
often  and  often  on  her  and  the  childher,  in 
a  way  that  he  wasn't  used  to  do,  until  the 
tears  fairly  came  into  his  eyea 

•  My  child. 

f  The  ready  wit  of  the  Iriflh  is  astonishing. 
It  often  happens  that  they  have  whiskey  when 
neither  glasses  nor  cups  are  at  hand;  in  which 
case  they  are  never  at  a  loss.  I  have  seen  them 
nse  not  only  egg-shells,  but  pistol  barrels,  tobacco 
boxes,  and  scooped  potatoes,  in  extreme  cases. 

X  This  is  precisely  tantamount  to  what  the  Scotch 
call  *'  fey."  It  means  that  he  felt  as  if  some  fatal 
doom  were  over  him. 
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"'Sally,  avoumeen,'  says  he,  looking  at 
"her,  *  I  saw  you  when  you  had  another  look 
from  what  you  have  this  night;  when  it 
wasn't  asy  to  fellow  you  in  the  paiish  or  out 
of  it ; '  and  when  he  said  this  he  could  hard- 
ly spake. 

**  *  Whist,  Larry,  acushk,'  says  she,  *  don't 
be  spaking  that  way— sure  we  may  do  very 
well  yet,  plase  God :  I  know,  Lcury,  there 
^as  a  great  dale  of  it — maybe,  indeed,  it  was 
sSl — my  fault ;  for  I  wasn't  to  you,  in  the 
way  of  care  and  kindness,  what  I  ought  to 
ba' 

"*WeU,  well,  aroon,*  says  Larry,  *say  no 
onore  ;  you  might  have  been  all  that,  only  it 
was  my  fault :  but  where's  Dick,  that  I  struck 
■so  terribly  last  night  ?  Dick,  come  over  to 
me,  agra^oome  over,  Dick,  and  sit  down 
here  beside  me.  Arrah,  here,  Art,  ma  bou- 
•chal,  will  you  fill  this  egg-shell  for  him  ? — 
Poor  gorsoon !  Qod  knows,  Dick,  you  get 
far  from  fair  play,  acushla — far  from  &e 
•ating  and  drinking  that  other  people's  chil- 
•dher  get,  that  hasn't  as  good  a  skin  to  put  it 
in  as  you,  >ilATiTifth !  Kiss  me,  Dick,  acushM 
— and  GK>d  knows  your  face  is  pale,  and  that's 
not  with  good  feeding,  anyhow :  Dick,  agra, 
I'm  sorry  for  what  I  done  to  3'ou  last  night ; 
forgive  your  father,  Dick,  for  I  think  that  my 
he^'s  breaking,  acuBhla^  and  that  you  won't 
bave  me  long  with  you.' 

"  Poor  Dick,  who  was  naturally  a  warm- 
lieariked,  affectionate  gorsoon,  kissed  his  fath- 
-er,  and  cried  bitterly.  SaUy  herself,  seeing 
Larry  so  sorry  for  what  he  done,  sobbed  as 
if  she  would  drop  on  the  spot :  but  the  rest 
began,  and  betwixt  scoulding  and  cheering 
them  up,  all  was  as  well  as  ever.  Still  Larry 
teemed  as  if  there  was  something  entirely 
very  strange  the  matter  with  him,  for  as  he 
was  going  out,  he  kissed  all  the  childher, 
one  aiCer  another ;  and  even  went  over  to  the 
young  baby  that  was  asleep  in  the  little  cra- 
dle of  boords  that  he  himself  had  made  for 
it,  and  kissed  it  two  or  three  times,  asily,  for 
iraid  of  wakening  it.  He  then  met  Sally  at 
the  door,  and  catching  her  hand  when  none 
of  the  rest  saw  hiyn,  squeezed  it,  and  gave 
her  a  kiss,  saying,  'Sally,  darling! '  says 
he. 

"'What  ails  you,  Larry,  asthore?'  says 
•Sally. 

"*I  don't  know,'  says  he;  'nothing,  I 
bleeve — but  Sally,  acucdila^  I  have  thrated 
vou  badly,  all  along;  I  forgo^  avoumeen, 
now  I  loved  you  atwe,  and  now  it  breaks  my 
heart  that  I  have  used  you  so  ilL' 

" '  Larry,'  she  answered,  *  don't  be  talking 
that  way,  bekase  you  make  me  sorrowful  and 
a3nasy--don't,  acushla :  God  above  me  knows 
I  forgive  you  it  all.  Don't  stay  long,'  says 
she,  '  and  111  borry  a  lock  of  meal  from  Bid- 


dy, till  we  get  home  our  own  meldhre,  and 
I'll  have  a  dish  of  stirabout  ready  to  make 
for  you  when  you  come  home.  Sure,  Lariy, 
who'd  forgive  you,  if  I,  your  own  wife, 
wouldn't?  But  it's  I  that  wants  it  from  you, 
Larry  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  God  and  our- 
selves, I  now  beg  your  pardon,  and  ax  your 
forgiveness  for  all  the  sin  I  done  ta  you.' 
She  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  cried  bitter- 
ly ;  but  he  raised  her  up,  himself  a  choking 
at  the  time,  and  as  the  poor  crathur  got  to 
her  feet,  she  laid  herself  on  his  breast,  and 
sobbed  out,  for  she  couldn't  help  it.  They 
then  went  away,  though  Laifry,  to  tell  the 
thruth,  wouldn't  have  gone  with  them  at  all, 
only  that  the  sacks  were  borried  from  his 
brother,  and  he  had  to  bring  them  home,  in 
regard  of  Tom  wanting  them  the  very  next 
day. 

"  The  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch — so  dark, 
faiks,  that  they  had  to  get  long  pieces  of  bog 
fir,  which  they  lit,  and  held  in  their  hand, 
like  the  lights  that  Ned  there  says  the  lamp- 
lighters have  in  Dublin  to  light  the  lamps 
with. 

"  At  last,  with  a  good  dale  of  trouble,  they 
got  to  the  still-houde  ;  and,  as  they  had  aU 
taken  a  drop  before,  you  may  be  sure  they 
were  better  inclined  to  take  another  now.. 
They,  accordingly,  sat  down  about  the  fine 
rousing  fire  that  was  under  the  still,  and  had 
a  right  good  jorum  of  strong  whiskey  that 
never  seen  a  drop  of  water.  They  all  were 
in  very  good  spirits,  not  thinking  of  to-mor- 
row, and  caring  at  the  time  very  little  about 
the  world  as  it  went 

"  When  the  night  was  far  advanced,  they 
thought  of  moving  home  ;  however,  by  that 
time  they  weren't  able  to  stand  :  but  it's  one 
curse  of  being  drunk,  that  a  man  doesn't 
know  what*  he's  about  for  the  time,  except 
some  few,  like  that  poaching  ould  fellow,  Bil- 
ly M'Kinny,  that's  cunninger  when  he's  drunk 
than  when  he's  sober ;  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  ventured  out  in  the  clouds  of  the 
night,  when  it  was  so  dark  and  severe,  and 
they  in  such  a  state. 

"  At  last  they  staggered  away  together,  for 
their  road  l&yfor  a  good  distance  in  the  same 
direction.  The  others  got  on,  and  reached 
home  as  well  as  they  could ;  but,  although 
Sally  borried  the  diah  of  male  from  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, to  have  a  warm  pot  of  stirabout 
for  Larry,  and  sat  up  till  the  night  was  more 
than  ha]f  gone,  waiting  for  him,  yet  no  Larry 
made  his  appearance.  The  childher,  too,  all 
sat  up,  hoping  he'd  come  home  before  they'd 
fall  asleep  and  miss  the  supper :  at  last  the 
crathtirs,  after  running  about,  began  to  get 
sleepy,  and  one  head  would  fall  this  way  and 
another  that  way ;  so  Sally  thought  it  hard 
to  let  them  go  without  getting  theu*  share. 
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and  accordingly  she  put  down  the  pot  on  a 
bright  fire,  and  made  a  good  lot  of  stirabout 
for  them,  covering  up  Larry's  share  in  a  red 
earthen  dish  before  the  fire. 

'*  This  roused  them  a  little ;  and  they  sat 
about  the  hearth  with  their  mother,  keeping 
her  company  with  their  little  chat,  till  fiieir 
father  would  come  back. 

"The  night,  for  some  time  before  this,  got 
yery  stormy  entirely.  The  wind  m,  and  the 
rain  fell  as  if  it  came  out  of  methers.*  The 
house  was  very  cowld,  and  the  door  was  bad ; 
for  the  wind  came  in  very  strong  under  the 
foot  of  it,  wh^re  the  ducks  and  hens,  and  the 
pig  wlien  it  was  little,  used  to  squeeze  them- 
selves in  when  the  family  was  absent,  or  af- 
ther  they  went  to  bed.  The  wind  now  came 
whistling  under  it ;  and  the  ould  hat  and  rags, 
that  stopped  up  the  vidndies,  were  blown  out 
half  a  dozen  times  with  such  force,  that  the 
ashes  were  carried  away  almost  from  the 
hearth.  SaUy  got  very  low-spirited  on  hear- 
ing the  storm  whistling  so  sorrowfully 
through  the  house,  for  she  was  afeard  that 
Larry  might  be  out  on  the  dark  moors  under 
it ;  and  how  any  living  soul  could  bear  it, 
she  didn't  know.  The  talk  of  the  childhre, 
too,  made  her  worse  ;  for  they  were  debating 
.  among  themselveSj  the  crathurs,  about  what 
he  had  better  do  imder  the  tempest ;  wheth- 
er he  ought  to  take  the  sheltry  side  of  a  hil- 
lock, or  get  into  a  long  heather  bush  or  un- 
der the  ledge  of  a  rock  or  tree,  if  he  could 
meet  such  a  thing. 

"  In  the  mane  time,  terrible  blasts  would 
come  over  and  through  the  house,  making  the 
ribs  crack  so  that  you  would  think  the  roof 
would  be  taken  away  at  wonst.  The  fire  was 
now  getting  low,  and  SaUy  had  no  more  turf 
in  the  house  ;  so  that  the  childher  crouched 
closer  and  closer  about  it,  their  p6or  hungry- 
looking  pale  faces  made  paler  with  fear  that 
the  house  might  come  down  upon  them,  or 
be  stripped,  and  their  father  from  home — 
and  with  worse  fear  that  something  might 
happen  him  under  such  a  tempest  of  wind 
and  rain  as  it  blew.  Indeed  it  was  a  pitiful 
sight  to  see  the  ragged  crathurs  drawing  in 
in  a  ring  nearer  and  nearer  the  dying  fire  ; 
and  their  poor,  naked,  half-starved  mother, 
sitting  with  her  youngest  infant  lying  be- 
tween her  knees  and  her  breast ;  for  the  bed 
was  too  cowld  to  put  it  into  it,  without  being 
kept  warm  by  the  heat  of  them  that  it  used 
to  sleep  with." 

"Musha,  God  help  her  and  them,"  says 
Ne^  "  I  wish  they  were  here  beside  me  on 


J  ^         ^v 


this  comfortable  hob,  this  minute  ;  I'd  fight 

*  An  old  Iriflh  drinkiDg  vesfiel,  of  a  square  form, 
with  a  handle  or  ear  on  each  side,  out  of  which  all 
the  family  drank  Buccessively,  or  in  rotation.  The 
expression  above  is  proverbial. 


Nancy  to  get  a  fog-meal  for  them,  any  way 
— a  body  can't  but  pity  them  afther  all ! " 

"You'd  fight  Nancy  !  "  said  Nancy  herself 
— "  maybe  Nancy  would  be  as  willing  to  do 
something  for  the  crathurs  as  you  would — I 
like  every  body  that's  able  to  pay  for  what- 
they  get !  but  we  ought  to  have  some  bowels 
in  us  for  all  thai  You'd  fight  Nancy,  in- 
deed ! " 

"Well,"  continued  the  narrator,  "there- 
they  Bat,  with  cowld  and  fear  in  their  pal& 
faces,  shiverin'  over  the  remains  of  the  fire, 
for  it  was  now  nearly  out,  and  thinking,  as  th& 
deadly  blast  would  drive  through  the  creak- 
ing ould  door  and  the  haJf-stuffed  windies^ 
of  what  their  father  would  do  under  such  a^ 
terrible  night.  Poor  Sally,  sad  and  soitow- 
ful,  was  thinking  of  all  their  ould  quarrels,, 
and  taking  the  blame  all  to  herself  for  not 
bein'  more  attentive  to  her  business,  and 
more  kind  to  Larry  ;  and  when  she  thought 
of  the  way  she  thrated  him,  and  the  ill-tongue 
she  used  to  give  him,  the  tears  began  to  roll 
from  her  eyes,  and  ^e  rocked  herself  from 
side  to  side,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
brake.  When  the  childher  saw  her  wiping" 
her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  the  little  hand- 
kercluef  that  she  had  about  her  neck,  they 
began  to  cry  along  with  her.  At  last  she 
thought,  as  it  was  now  so  late,  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  sit  up  any  longer;  she  hoped, 
too,  that  he  might  have  thought  of  going 
into  some  neighbor's  house  on  his  way,  to 
take  shelter,  and  vnth  these  thoughts,  sh& 
raked  the  greeshough*  over  the  fire,  and 
after  putting  the  childher  ia  their  little  straw 
nest,  and  spreading  their  o^ti  rags  over 
them,  she  and  the  young  one  went  to  bed, 
although  she  couldn't  sleep  at  all  at  all,  for 
thinking  of  Larry. 

"There  she  lay,  trembling  under  the  light 
cover  of  the  bed-clothes,  for  they  missed  lor- 
ry's coat,  listening  to  the  dreadful  nigl^  that 
was  in  ii^  so  lonely,  that  the  very  noise  of  the 
cow,  in  the  other  comer,  chewing  her  cud,, 
in  the  silence  of  a  short  calm,  was  a  great 
relief  to  her.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she 
could  get  a  wink  of  sleep^  for  there  was  some 
uncommon  weight  upon  her  that  she  couldn't 
account  for  by  any  chance  ;  but  after  she 
had  been  lying  for  about  half  an  hour,  she 
heard  something  that  almost  &tirly  knocked 
her  up.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  woman,  crying 
and  wailing  in  the  greatest  distress,  as  if  a& 
belonging  to  her  were  under-hoord, 

'^  When  Sally  heard  it  first,  she  thought 
it  was  nothing  but  the  whistling  of  the  wind ;. 
but  it  soon  came  again,  more  sorrovrful  than 
before,  and  as  the  storm  arose,  it  rose  upon 
the  blast  along  with  it,  so  strange  and  mourn- 

*  The  warm  ashes  and  embers. 
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fill,  that  she  neyer  b^ore  heard  the  like  of  it 
'  The  Lord  be  about  us  ! '  said  she  to  herself, 
*  what  can  that  be  at  aU  ? — or  who  is  it  ?  for 
it's  not  Nelly,*  maning  her  sister-in-law. 
Again  she  listened,  and  there  was,  sob- 
bing and  sighing  in  the  greatest  grief,  and 
she  thought  she  heard  it  louder  than  ever, 
only  that  this  time  it  seemed  to  name  whom- 
soever it  was  lamenting.  Sally  now  got  up 
and  put  her  ear  to  the  door,  to  see  if  she 
could  hear  what  it  said.  At  this  time  the 
wind  got  calmer,  and  the  voice  also  got 
lower  ;  but  although  it  was  still  sorrowful, 
she  never  heard  any  living  Christian's  voice 
so  sweet,  and  what  was  very  odd,  it  fell  in 
fits,  exactly  as  the  storm  sunk,  and  rose  as  it 
blew  louder. 

"  When  she  put  her  ear  to  the  chink  of  the 
door,  she  heard  the  words  repeated,  no 
doubt  of  it,  only  couldn't  be  quite  sure,  as 
they  wem't  very  plain  ;  but  as  far  as  she 
could  make  any  sense  out  of  them,  she 
thought  that  it  said — '  Oh,  Larry  MTarland  ! 
— Lmy  MTarland  ! — Larry  M'Farland  I ' 
Sally's  hair  stood  on  end  when  she  heard, 
this  ;  but  on  listening  again,  she  thought  it 
was  her  own  name  instead  of  Larry's  that  it 
repeated,  and  that  it  said,  '  Sally  MTarland ! 
—Sally  MTarland  !— Sally  MTarland  I ' 
Still  she  wasn't  siire,  for  the  words  wem't 
plain,  and  all  she  could  think  was,  that  they 
resembled  her  own  name  or  Laary's  more 
than  any  other  words  she  knew.  At  last,  as 
the  wind  fell  again,  it  melted  away,  weeping 
most  sorrowfully,  but  so  sweetly,  that  the 
likes  of  it  was  never  heard.  Sally  then  went 
to  bed,  and  the  poor  woman  was  so  harrish- 
ed  with  one  thing  or  another,  that  at  last 
she  fell  asleep." 

" Twas  the  Banshee"  said  Shane  Fadh. 
•  "Indeed  it  was  nothing  else  than  that 
same,"  replied  M'Boarkin. 

"I  wonder  Sally  didn't  think  of  that,"  said 
Nancy — "  sure  she  might  know  that  no  liv- 
ing crathur  would  be  out  lamenting  under 
such  9  night  as  that  was." 

"  She  did  think  of  that,"  said  Tom ;  •*  but 
as  no  Banshee  ever  followed  her  oum  *  family, 
she  didn't  suppose  that  it  could  be  such  a 
thing ;  but.  she  forgot  that  it  might  follow 
Lanya  I,  myself,  heard  his  brother  Tom 
say,  afterwards,  that  a  Banshee  used  always 
to  be  heard  before  any  of  them  died." 

"  Did  his  brother  hear  it  ?  "  Ned  inquired. 

*  The  BaoBhee  in  Ireland  is^  or  rather  was,  said 
to  follow  only  particular  families — principally  the 
old  Milesians.  .  It  appeared  or  was  heard  before  the 
death  of  any  member  of  the  family.  Its  form  was 
always  that  of  a  female — weepings  wailing,  wring- 
ing its  hands,  and  uttering  the  national  keene,  or 
lamentation  for  the  dead.  BaTish&e  signifies  gentle 
woman. 


"He  did,"  said  Tom,  "  and  his  wife  along 
with  him,  and  knew,  at  once,  that  some  death 
would  happen  in  the  family — ^but  it  wasn't 
long  tiU  he  suspected  who  it  came  for  ;  for, 
as  he  was  going  to  bed  that  night,  on  look- 
ing towards  his  own  hearth,  he  thought  he 
saw  his  brother  standing  at  the  fire,  with  a 
very  sorrowful  face  upon  him.  *  Why,  Lar- 
ry,* says  he,  'how  did  you  get  in,  after  me 
barring  the  door  ?— or  did  you  turn  back 
from  helping  them  with  the  com  ?  You 
surely  had'nt  time  to  go  half  the  way  since.' 

"  Larry,  however,  made  him  no  answer ; 
and,  on  looking  for  him  again,  there  was  no 
Larry  there  for  him.  *  Nelly,'  says  he  to  his 
wife,  *  did  you  see  any  sight  of  Larry  since 
he  went 'to  the  still-house  ? '  '  Arrah,  no  in- 
deed, Tom,'  says  she;  'what's  coming  over 
you  to  spake  to  the  man  that's  near  Drum- 
furrar  by  this  time  ? '  *  Qod  keep  him  from 
harm!'  said  Tom; — 'poor  fellow,  I  vnsh 
nothiiig  ill  may  happen  him  this  night !  Pm 
aieard,  Nelly,  that  I  saw  his  fetch  ;  *  and  if 
I  did,  he  hasn't  long  to  live  ;  for  when  one's 
fetch  is  seen  at  this  time  of  night,  their  lase 
of  life,  let  them  be  sick  or  in  health,  is  always 
short.' 

"  '  Hut,  Tom  aroon ! '  says  Nelly,  '  it  was 
the  shadow  of  the  jamb  or  yourself  you  saw 
in  the  light  of  the  candle,  or  the  shadow  of 
the  bed-post.' 

"The  next  morning  they  were  all  up, 
hoping  that  he  would  drop  in  to  them. 
Sally  got  a  creel  of  turf,  notwithstanding  her 
condition,  and  put  down  a  good  fire  to  warm 
him  ;  but  the  morning  passed,  and  no  sign 
of  him.  She  now  got  very  unasy,  and  min- 
tioned  to  his  brother  what  she  felt,  and  Tom 
went  up  to  the  still-house  to  know  if  he  was 
there,  or  to  try  if  he  could  get  any  tidings  of 
him.  But^  by  the  laws !  when  he  heard  that 
he  had  left  thiat  for  home  the  night  before, 
and  he  in  a  state  of  liquor,  putting  this,  and 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen  in  his  house  to- 
gether, Tom  knew  that  something  must  have 
happened  him.  He  went  home  again,  and 
on  his  way  had  his  eye  about  him,  thinking 
that  it  would  be  no  miracle,  if  he'd  meet  him 
lying  head-foremost  in  a  ditch ;  however,  he 
did  not^  but  went  on,  expecting  to  find  him 
at  home  before  him. 

"In  the  mane  time,  the  neighbors  had 
been  all  raised  to  search  for  him ;  and,  indeed, 
the  hills  were  alive  vrith  people.     It  was  the 


*  This  in  the  North  of  Ireland  is  called  wraith, 
as  in  Scotland.  The  Fetch  is  a  spirit  that  assumes 
the  likeness  of  a  particular  person.  It  does  not 
appear  to  the  individual  himself  whose  resemblance 
it  assumes,  but  to  some  of  his  friends.  If  it  is  seen 
in  the  morning,  it  betokens  long  life  ;  if  after  sun- 
set, approaching  death ;  after  nightfall,  immediate 
death. 
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second  day  after,  that  Sally  was  standing, 
looking  out  at  \&c  own  door  towards  the 
mountains,  expecting  that  every  man  with  a 
blue  coat  upon  him  might  be  Larry,  when 
she  saw  a  crowd  of  people  coming  down  the 
hills.  Her  heart  leaped  to  her  mouth,  and 
slie  sent  Dick,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  to  meet 
them,  and  run  back  with  word  to  her  if  he 
\vas  among  them.  Dick  went  away ;  but  he 
badn't  gone  far  when  he  met  his  uncle  Tom, 
coming  on  before  the  rest. 

"'Uncle,'  says  Dick,  *did  you  get  my 
father  ?  for  I  must  fly  back  with  word  to  my 
mother,  like  lightning.' 

"  *  Come  here,  Dick,*  says  Tom  ;  *  God  help 
you,  my  poor  bouchal !  *  — Gome  here,  and 
walk  alongside  of  me,  for  you  can'f  go  back 
to  your  mother,  till  I  see  her  first — ^God  help 
you,  my  poor  boyohcU,  it's  you  that's  to  be 
pitied,  this  blessed  and  sorrowful  day  ; '  and 
the  poor  fellow  could  by  no  means  keep  in 
the  tears.  But  he  was  saved  the  trouble  of 
breaking  the  dismal  tidings  to  poor  Sally ; 
for  as  she  stood  watching  the  crowd,  she  saw 
a  door  carried  upon  their  shoulders,  with 
fiomething  like  a  man  stretched  upon  it. 
She  turned  in,  feeling  as  if  a  bullet  had  gone 
through  her  head,  and  sat  down  with  her 
back  to  the  door,  for  fraid  she  might  see  the 
thruth,  for  she  couldn't  be  quite  sure,  they 
were  at  such  a  distance.  At  last  she  ven- 
tured to  take  another  look  out,  for  she 
couldn't  bear  what  she  felt  within  her,  and 
just  as  she  rose  and  came  to  the  door,  the 
first  thing  she  saw  coming  down  the  hill  a 
little  above  the  house,  was  the  body  of  her 
husband  stretched  on  a  door — dead.  At  that 
minute,  her  brother-in-law,  Tom,  just  entered, 
in  time  to  prevent  her  and  the  child  she  had 
in  her  arms  from  falling  on  the  flure.  She  had 
iseen  enough,  Grod  help  her ! — ^for  she  took 
labor  that  instant,  and,  in  about  two  hours 
afterwards,  was  stretched  a  corpse  beside  her 
husband,  with  her  heart-broken  and  desolate 
orphans  in  an  uproar  of  outher  misery  about 
them.  That  was  the  end  of  Larry  M'Far- 
land  and  Sally  Lowry  ;  two  that  might  have 
done  well  in  the  world,  had  they  taken  care 
of  themselves — avoided  fairs  and  markets — 
except  when  they  had  business  there — not 
^ven  themselves  idle  fashions  by  drinking, 
or  going  to  dances,  and  wrought  as  well  for 
themselves  as  they  did  for  others." 

"  But  how  did  he  lose  his  life,  at  all  at 
all  ?  "  inquired  Nancy. 

"  "Why,  they  found  his  hat  in  a  bog^hole 
upon  the  water,  and  on  searching  the  hole 
itself  poor  Larry  was  fished  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  it" 

"Well,    that's    a  murdhering    sorrowful 


•  Bouchal— Boy. 


story,"  said  Shane  Fadh  :  "  but  you  won't  be 
after  passing  that  on  us  for  the  wake,  any 
how." 

"Well,  you  must  learn  patience,  Shane," 
said  the  narrator,  "  for  you  know  patience  is 
a  virtue." 

"Ill  warrant  you  that  Tom  and  his  wife 
made  a  better  hand  of  themselves,"  said 
Alick  M'Kinley,  "than  Larry  and  Sally 
did." 

"Ah  I  I  wouldn't  fear,  AHck,"  said  Tom, 
"  but  you  would  come  at  the  truth — 'tis  you 
that  may  say  they  did ;  there  wasn't  two  in 
the  parish  more  comfortable  than  the  same 
two,  at  the  very  time  that  Larry  and  Sally 
came  by  their  deaths.  It  would  do  you  good 
to  look  at  their  hagyard — the  com  stacks 
were  so  nately  roped  and  trimmed,  and  the 
walls  so  well  made  up,  that  a  bird  could 
scarcely  get  into  it.  Their  bam  and  cow- 
house, too,  and  dwelling-house,  were  all 
comfortably  thatched,  and  the  windies  all 
glazed,  with  not  a  broken  pane  in  them. 
Altogether  they  had  come  on  wondherfuUy ; 
sould  a  good  dale  of  male  and  praties  every 
year ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  they  were  able 
to  lay  by  a  little  money  to  help  to  fortune 
oflf  their  little  girls,  that  were  growing  up 
fine  colleens,  aU  out" 

"And  you  may  add,  I  suppose,"  said 
Andy  Morrow,  "  that  they  lost  no  time  going 
to  fairs  and  dances^or  other  foolish  divarsions. 
I'll  engage  they  never  were  at  a  dance  in  the 
Squire's  kitchen ;  that  they  never  went  about 
losing  their  time  working  for  others,  when 
their  own  business  was  going  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  for  want  of  hands*;  nor  spent  their 
money  drinking  and  thrating  a  parcel  of 
friends  that  only  laugh  at  them  for  their 
pains,  and  wouldn't,  maybe,  put  one  foot 
past  the  other  to  sarve  them ;  nor  never 
fought  and  abused  one  another  for  what 
they  both  were  guilty  of." 

"  Well,"  says  Tom,  "  you  have  saved  me 
some  trouble,  Mr.  Morrow,  for  you  just  said, 
to  a  hair,  what  they  were.  But  I  mustn't  for- 
get to  mintion  one  thing  that  I  saw  the 
morning  of  the  berril.  We  were,  about  a 
dozen  neighbors  of  us,  talking  in  the  street, 
just  before  the  door ;  both  the  hagyards 
were,  fominst  us — Tom's  snug  and  nate — but 
Charley  Lawdher  had  to  go  over  from  where 
we  stood  to  drive  the  pig  out  of  poor  Larry'a 
There  was  one  of  the  stacks  with  the  side  out 
of  it,  just  as  he  had  drawn  away  the  sheaves 
from  time  to  time ;  for  the  stack  leaned  to 
one  side,  and  he  pulled  sheaves  out  of  the 
other  side  to  keep  it  straight  Now,  Mr. 
Morrow,  wasn't  he  an  unfortunat-e  man  ?  for 
whoever  would  go  down  to  Squire  Dickson's 
hagyard,  would  see  the  same  Larry's  handi- 
work so  beautiful  and  iUegant,  though  his 
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own  was  in  sucli  brutheen*  Even  his  bam 
went  to  wrack ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
thrash  his  oats  in  the  open  air  when  there 
would  be  a  frost,  and  he  used  to  lose  one- 
third  of  it ;  and  if  there  came  a  thaw,  'twould 
almost  brake  the  crathur." 
•  "  God  knows,'*  said  Nancy,  looking  over  at 
Ned,  very  aigmficantly,  "and  Larry's  ^ot 
alone  in  neglecting  his  business  ;  that  is,  if 
.sartain  people  were  allowed'  to  take  their 
own  way  ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is,  that  he  met 
with  a  bad  %ooman.i[  If  he  had  a  careful, 
rsober,  industrious  wife  of  his  own,  that 
would  take  care  of  the  house  and  place — 
(Btddy,  loiU  you  hand  me  over  that  other  clew 
-cut  of  the  windy-stool  there  till  I  finish  this 
stocking  for  Ned) — the  story  would  have  an- 
other ending  any  how.*' 

"In  throth,"  said  Tom,  "that's  no  more 
than  thruth,  Nancy ;  but  he  had  not,  and 
everything  went  to  the  bad  with  them  en- 
tirely." 

"  It's  a  thousand  pities  he  hadn't  yourself, 
Nancy,"  said  Ahck,  grinning  ;  "  if  he  had,  I 
haven't  the  laste  doubt  at  all,  but  he'd  die 
worth  money." 

"  Go  on,  Alick — go  on,  Avick ;  I  will  give 
you  lave  to  have  your  joke,  any  way ;  for  it's 
you  that's  the  patthem  to.  any  man  that 
would  wish  to  thrive  in  the  world." 

"If  Ned  dies,  Nancy,  I  don't  know  a  wo- 
man I'd  prefer ;  I'm  now  a  widdy\  these  five 
years ;  and  I  feel,  somehow,  particularly 
since  I  began  to  spend  my  evenings  here, 
that  I'm  disremembering  very  much  the  old 
proverb — '  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.' " 

"  Thank  you,  AUck,  you  think  I  swallow 
that ;  but  as  for  Ned,  the  never  a  fear  of  him  ; 
except  that  an  increasing  stomach  is  a  sign 
of  something ;  or  what's  the  best  chance  of 
all,  Alick,  for  you  and  me,  t^iat  he  should 
meet  Larry's  late  in  some  of  his  drunken 
fita" 

"  Now,  Nancy,"  says  Ned,  "  there's  no  use 
in  talking  that  way  ;  it's  only  last  Thursday, 
Mr.  Morrow,  that,  in  presence  of  her  own 
brother.  Jemmy  Connolly,  the  breeches- 
maker,  and  Billy  M'Kinny,  there,  that  I  put 
my  two  five  fingers  acrass,  and  swore  sol- 
emnly by  them  five  crosses,  that,  except  my 
mind  changed,  I'd  never  drink  more  nor  one- 
half  pint  of  spirits  and  three  pints  of  porther 
in  a  day." 

"Oh,  hould  your  tongue,  Ned  —  hould 
jrour  tongue,  and  don't  make  me  spake," 

*  Braiheeii  u  potatoes  champed  with  batter. 
Jlnything  in  a  loose,  broken,  and  irregfalar  state,  is 
said  to  be  in  bruUieen—iii^X,  is,  in  disorder  and  con- 
fasion. 

+  Wife. 

i  The  peasantry  of  a  great  portion  of  Ireland  use 
this  woid  as  applicable  to  both  sexes. 


said  Nancy ;  "  God  help  you !  many  a  time 
you've  put  the  same  fingers  acrass,  and  many 
a  time  your  mind  has  changed  ;.  but  111  say 
no  more  now — wait  tiU  we  see  how  you'll 
keep  it" 

"  Healths  a-piece,  your  sowls,"  said  Ned, 
winking  at  the  company. 

"Wen,  Tom,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  "about 
the  wake  ?  " 

» 

"Och,  och!  that  was  the  merry  wake, 
Mr.  Morrow.  From  that  day  to  this  I  re- 
marked, that,  living  or  dead,  them  that  won't 
respect  themselves,  or  take  care  of  their  fami- 
lies, won^t  be  respected :  and  sure  enough,  I 
saw  fuU  proof  of  that  same  at  poor  Lariy's 
wake.  Many  a  time  afterwards  I  pitied  iJie 
childheV,  for  if  they  had  seen  better,  they 
wouldn't  turn  out  as  they  did — all  but  the 
two  youngest,  that  their  uncle  took  to  him- 
self, and  reared  afterwards ;  but  they  had  no 
one  to  look  afther  them,  and  how  could  it  be 
expected  from  what  they  seen,  that  good 
could  come  of  them  ?  Squire  Dickson  gave 
Tom  the  other  seven  acres,  although  he  could 
have  got  a  higher  rint  from  others ;  but  he 
was  an  industrious  man  that  desarved  en- 
couragement,  and  he  got  it" 

"  I  suppose  Tom  was  at  the  expense  of 
Larry's  berrin,  as  weU  as  of  his  marriage," 
said  AUck. 

"In  troth  and  he  was,"  said  Tom,  "al- 
though he  didn't  desanre  it  from  him  when 
he  was  alive ;  *  seeing  he  neglected  many  a 
good  advice  that  Tom  and  his  dacent  woman 
of  a  ynfe  offcen  gave  him  ;  for  aU  that,  blood 
is  thicker  than  wather — and  it's  he  that 
waked  and  berried  him  dacently ;  by  the 
same  token  that  there  was  both  full  and 
plenty  of  the  best  over  him  :  and  everything, 
as  ftu:  as  Tom  was  consamed,  dacent  and 
creditable  about  the  place." 

"  He  did  it  for  his  own  sake,  of  coorse," 
said  Nancy,  "bekase  one  wouldn't  wish,  if 
they  had  it  at  all,  to  see  any  one  belonging 
to  i^em  worse  ofi  than  another  at  their  wake 
or  berrin." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Nancy,"  said  MBoarkin, 
"  and,"  indeed,  Tom  was  well  spoken  of  by 
the  neighbors  for  his  kindness  to  his  brother 
after  his  death ;  and  luck  and  grace  attended 
him  for  it,  and  the  world  flowed  upon  him 
before  it  came  to  his  own  turn." 

"  Well,  when  a  body  dies  even  a  natural 
death,  it's  wondherf ul  how  soon  it  goes  about ; 
but  when  they  come  to  aJi  untimely  one,  it 
spreads  hke  fire  on  a  dry  mountain." 

"Was  there  no  inquest?"  asked  Andy 
Morrom 

*  The  genaine  blunders  of  the  Irish — not  those 
studied  for  them  by  men  ignorant  of  their  modes  of 
expression  and  habits  of  life — are  always  significant, 
clear,  and  full  of  strong  sense  and  moral  truth. 
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"  The  sorra  inquist,  not  making  you  an  ill 
answer,  sir — the  people  weren't  so  exact  in 
them  days  :  but  any  how  the  man  was  dead, 
and  what  good  could  an  inquist  do  him  ? 
The  only  thing  that  grieved  them  was,  that 
they  boUi  died  without  the  priest ;  and  well 
it  might,  for  it's  an  awful  thing  entirely  to 
die  without  having  the  clargy's  hands  over  a 
body.  I  tould  you  that  the  news  of  his  death 
spread  over  all  the  counthry  in  less  than  no 
time.  Accordingly,  in  the  coorse  of  the  day, 
their  relations  began  to  come  to  the  place  ; 
but,  any  way,  messengers  had  been  sent  es- 
pecially for  them. 

"  The  squire  very  kindly  lent  sheets  for 
them  both  to  be  laid  out  in,  and  mould 
candle-sticks  to  hould  the  lights  ;  and,  God 
he.  knows,  'twas  a  grievous  sight  to  see  the 
father  and  mother  both  stretched  beside  one 
another  in  their  poor  place,  and  their  little 
orphans  about  them;  the  gorsoons, — thetn 
that  had  sense  enough  to  know  their  loss, — 
breaking  their  hearts,  the  craythurs,  and  so 
hoarse,  that  they  weren't  able  to  cry  or  spake. 
But,  indeed,  it  was  worse  to  see  the  two 
young  things  going  over,  and  wanting  to  get 
acrass  to  waken  meir  daddy  and  mammy, 
poor  desolit  childher ! 

"When  the  corpses  were  washed  and 
dressed,  they  looked  uncommonly  well,  con- 
sitherin'.  Larry,  indeed,  didn't  bear  death 
so  well  as  Sally ;  but  you  couldn't  meet  a 
purtier  corpse  than  she  was  in  a  day's  trav- 
elling. I  say,  when  they  were  washed  and 
dressed,  their  friends  and  neighbors  knelt 
down  around  them,  and  offered  up  a  Father 
and  Ave  a-piece,  for  the  good  of  their  sowls : 
when  this,  was  done,  they  all  raised  the  keena, 
stooping  over  them  at  a  half  bend,  clapping 
their  hands,  and  praising  them,  as  fax  as  they 
could  say  anything  good  of  them ;  and  in- 
deed, the  craythurs,  they  were  never  any 
one's  enemy  but  their  own,  so  that  nobody 
could  say  an  ill  word  of  either  of  them.  Bad 
luck  to  it  forpotteen-work  every  day  it  rises ! 
only  for  it,  that  couple's  poor  orphans 
wouldn't  be  left  without  father  or  mother  as 
they  were  ;  nor  poor  Hurrish  go  the  gray 
gate  he  did,  if  he  had  his  father  living,  may 
be  ;  but  having  nobddy  to  bridle  hun  in,  he 
took  to  horse  riding  for  the  squire,  and  then 
to  stahng  them  for  himself.  He  was  hanged 
afterwards,  along  vnth  Peter  Doraghy  CroUy, 
that  shot  Ned  Wilson's  imcle  of  the  Black 
HiDs. 

"  After  the  first  keening,  the  friends  and 
neighbors  took  their  sates  about  the  corpse. 
In  a  short  time,  whiskey,  pipes,  snuff,  and 
tobacco  came,  and  every  one  about  the  place 
got  a  glass  and  a  fresh  pipe.  Tom,  when  he 
held  his  glass  in  his  hand,  looking  at  his 
dead  brother,  filled  up  to  the  eyes,   and 


couldn't  for  some  time  get  out  a  word ;  at 
last,  when  he  was  able  to  spake — 'Poor 
Larry,'  says  he,  '  you're  lying  Chere  low  be- 
fore me,  and  many  a  happy  day  we  spint 
with  one  another.  'When  we  were  chil- 
dher,' said  he,  turning  to  the  rest,  '  we  were 
never  asunder ;  he  was  oulder  nor  me  by 
two  years,  and  can  I  ever  forget  the  leather- 
ing he  gave  Dick  Bafferty  long  ago,  for  hitting 
me  wi^  the  rotten  eg^ — although  Dick  was 
a  great  dale  bigger  than  either  of  us.  God 
knows,  although  you  didn't  thrive  in  life, 
either  of  you,  as  you  might  and  could  have 
done^  there  wasn't  a  more  neighborly  or 
friendly  couple  in  the  parish  they  lived  in  ; 
and  now,  God  help  them  both,  and  their 
poor  orphans  over  them !  Larry,  acushla, 
your  health,  and  Sally,  yours  ;  and  may  God 
Almighty  have  marcy  on  both  your  sowls.' 

"  After  this,  the  neighbors  began  to  flock 
in  more  generally.  When  any  relation  of 
the  corpses  would  come,  as  soon,  you  see,  as 
they'd  get  inside  the  door,  whether  man  or 
woman,  they'd  raise  the  shout  of  a  keena, 
and  all  the  people  about  the  dead  would  be- 
gin along  with  them,  stooping  over  them  and 
clapping  their  hands  as  before. 

"  Well,  I  said,  it's  it  that  was  the  merry 
wake,  and  that  was  only  the  thruth,  neigh- 
bors. As  soon  as  night  came,  all  the  young 
boys  and  girls  from  the  country  side  about 
them  flocked  to  it  in  score&  In  a  short  time 
the  house  was  crowded ;  and  maybe  there 
wasn't  laughing,  and  story-telling,  and  sing- 
ing, and  smoking,  and  drinking,  and  ciying 
— all  going  on,  fielterskeUer,  together^ 
When  tiiey'd  be  all  in  full  chorus  this  way, 
may  be,  some  new  friend  or  relation,  that 
wasn't  there  before,  would  come  in,  and 
raise  the  keena ;  of  coorse,  the  youngsters- 
would  then  keep  quiet ;  and  if  the  person  com- 
ing in  VTBS  from  the  one  neighborhood  with 
any  of  them  that  were  so  merry,  as  soon  as 
he'd  raise  the  shout,  the  merry  folks  would 
rise  up,  begin  to  pelt  their  hands  together,, 
and  cry  along  with  him  till  their  eyes  would 
be  as  red  as  a  ferret's.  That  once  over, 
they'd  be  down  again  at  the  songs,  and  di- 
varsion,  and  divilment — ^just  as  if  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  taken  place  :  the  other  would 
then  shake  hands  v^th  the  friends  of  the 
corpses,  get  a  glass  or  two,  and  a  pipe,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  be  as  merry  as  the  best  of 
them." 

"  Well,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  "  I  should  like- 
to  know  if  the  Scotch  and  English  are  such 
heerum-skeerum  kind  of  people  as  we  Irish- 
men are." 

"  Musha,  in  throth  Fm  sure  they're  not,*" 
says  Nancy,  "  for  I  believe  that  Irishmen  are 
like  nobody  in  the  vnde  world  but  themselves  \ 
quare  crathurs,  that'll  laugh  or  cry,  or  fight 
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with  any  one,  just  for  nothing  else,  good  or 
bad,  but  company." 

''  Indeed,  and  you  all  know,  that  what  Tm 
saying's  thruth,  except  Mr.  Morrow  there, 
that  Tm  telling  it  to,  bekase  he's  not  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  wakes ;  although,  to  do  him 
justice,  he's  very  friendly  in  going  to  a  neigh- 
bor's funeral ;  and,  indeed,  kind  father  for 
you*  Mr.  Morrow,  for  it's  he  that  was  a 
raal  good  hand  at  going  to  such  places 
himself. 

"Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  there  was 
great  sport  going  on.  In  one  comer,  you 
might  see  a  knot  of  ould  men  sitting  together, 
talking  over  ould  times— ghost  stores,  fairy 
tales,  or  the  great  rebellion  of  '41,  and  the 
strange  story  of  Lamh  Dearg,  or  the  bloody 
hand — that,  maybe.  111  tell  you  all  some  other 
night,  plase  God :  there  they^d  sit  smoking 
— their  &ices  quite  plased  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  pipe — amusing  themselves  and  a 
crowd  of  people,  that  would  be  listening  to 
them  witli  open  mouth.  Or,  it's  odd,  but 
there  would  be  some  droll  young  fellow 
among  them,  taking  a  rise  out  of  them  ;  and, 
positively,  he'd  often  find  them  able  enough 
for  him,  particularly  ould  Ned  Magin,  that 
wanted  at  the  time  only  four  years  of  a 
hundred.  The  Lord  be  good  to  him,  and 
rest  his  sowl  in  glory,  it's  he  that  was  the 
pleasant  ould  man,  and  could  teU  a  story 
with  any  one  that  ever  got  up. 

''  In  another  comer  there  was  a  different 
set,  bent  on  some  piece  of  divilment  of  their 
own.  The  boys  would  be  sure  to  get  beside 
their  sweethearts,  any  how ;  and  if  there  was 
apurty  girl,  as  you  may  set  it  down  there 
was,  it's  there  the  8lcroodg%ng;\  and  the  push- 
ing, and  the  shoving,  and,  sometimes,  the 
knocking  down  itself,  would  be,  about  seeing 
who'd  get  her.  There's  ould  Eatty  Duflfy, 
that's  now  as  crooked  as  the  hind  leg  of  a 
dog,  and  it's  herself  was  then  as  straight  as  a 
rush,  and  as  blooming  as  a  rose — Lord  bless 
us,  what  an  alteration  time  makes  upon  the 
strongest  and  &irest  of  us  I — it's  she  iliat  was 
the  purty  girl  that  night,  and  it's  myself  that 
gave  Frank  M'Shane,  that's  still  alive  to 
acknowledge  it,  the  broad  of  his  back  upon 
the  fiure,  when  he  thought  to  pull  her  off 
my  knee.  The  very  gorsoons  and  girshas 
were  coorting  away  among  themselves,  and 
learning  one  another  to  smoke  in  the  dark 
comers.  But  all  this,  Mr.  Morrow,  took 
place  in  the  corpse-house,  before  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  after  that  time  the 
house  got  too  thronged  entirely,  and  couldn't 
hould  the  half  of  them  ;  so,  by  jing,  off  weset» 

*  That  is,  in  thia  point  joa  are  the  same  kind  as 
your  father  ;  possessing  that  prominent  trait  in  his 
disposition  or  oharacter. 

f  The  pressnre  in  a  crowd. 


maning  aU  the  youngsters  of  us,  both  boys 
and  girls,  out  to  Tom's  bam,  that  was  red  * 
up  for  us,  there  to  commence  the  play& 
When  we  were  gone,  the  ould  people  had 
more  room,  and  they  moved  about  on  the 
sates  we  had  left  them..  In  the  mane  time, 
lashings  of  tobacco  and  snufi^  cut  in  plate- 
fuls,  and  piles  of  fresh  new  pipes,  were  laid 
on  the  table  for  any  one  that  vnshed  to  use 
them. 

"  When  we  got  to  the  bam,  it's  then  we 
took  our  pumps  off'\  in  aimest — by  the  hokey, 
such  sport  you  never  saw.  The  first  play  we 
began  was  Hoi4oof;  and  maybe  there  wasn't 
skelping  then.  It  was  the  two  parishes  of 
Errigle-Keeran  and  Errigle-Truagh  against 
one  another.  There  was  the  Slip  from 
Althadhawan,  for  Errigle-Truagh,  against  Pat 
M'Ardle,  that  had  married  Lanty  Gorman's 
daughter  of  Cargach,  for  Errigle-Keeran. 
The  way  they  play  it,  Mr.  Morrow,  is  this — 
two  young  men  out  of  each  parish  go  out 
upon  the  flure — one  of  them  stands  up,  then 
bends  himself,  sir,  at  a  half  bend,  placing 
his  left  hand  behind  on  the  back  pai*t  of  his 
ham,  keeping  it  there  to  receive  what  it's  to 
get  Well,  there  he  stands,  and  the  other 
coming  behind  him,  places  his  left  foot  out 
before  him,  doubles  up  the  cuff  of  his  coat, 
to  give  his  hand  and  vnrist  freedom :  he  then 
rises  his  right  arm,  coming  down  with  the 
heel  of  his  hand  upon  the  otiier  fellow's  palm, 
under  him,  with  full  force.  By  jing,  it's  the 
divil's  own  divarsion  ;  for  you  might  as  well 
get  a  stroke  of  a  sledge  as  a  blow  from  one 
of  them  able,  hard-working  fellows,  with 
hands  upon  them  like  lime-stone.  When  the 
fellow  that's  down  gets  it  hot  and  heavy,  the 
man  that  stmck  him  stands  bent  in  his  place, 
and  some  friend  of  the  other  comes  down  up- 
on him,  and  pays  him  fo^  what  the  other 
fellow  got 

"In  this  way  they  take  it,  turn  about,  one 
out  of  each  parish,  till  it's  over  ;  for  I  believe 
if  they  were  to  pelt  one  another  sinceyX  that 
they'd  never  give  up.  Bless  my  soul,  but 
it  was  terrible  to  hear  the  strokes  that  the 
Slip  and  Pat  M'Ardle  did  give  that  night. 
The  Slip  was  a  young  fellow  upwards  of  six 
feet,  with  great  able  bones  and  little  flesh, 
but  terrible  thick  shinnins;^  his  wrist  was  as 
hard  and  strong  as  a  bar  of  iron.  M'Ardle 
was  a  low,  broad  man,  with  a  ruckei  \\  head 
and  buU  neck,  and  a  pair  of  shoulders  that 
you  could  hardly  get  your  arms  about,  Mr. 
Morrow,  long  as  they  are ;  it's  he,  indeed, 
that  was  the  firm,  well  built  chap,  entirely.  At 


•  Cleared  up — set  in  order. 

Threw  aside  all  restraint. 

From  that  hour  to  this. 
§  Sinews.  |  Curled. 
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any  rate,  a  man  might  as  well  get  a  kick  from 
ft  horae  as  a  stroke  from  either  of  them. 

**  Little  Jemmy  Teague,  I  remimber,  struck 
a  cousin  of  the  Slip's  a  very  smart  blow,  that 
made  him  dance  about  the  room,*  and  blow 
his  fingers  for  ten  minutes  after  it  Jemmy, 
himself,  was  a  tight,  smart  fellow.  When  the 
SHp  saw  what  his  cousin  had  got,  he  rises  up, 
and  stands  over  Jemmy  so  coolly,  and  with 
such  good  humor,  that  every  one  in  the  house 
ti*embled  for  poor  Jemmy,  bekase,  you  see, 
whenever  the  SUp  was  bent  on  mischief,  he 
used  always  to  grin.  Jemmy,  however,  kept 
himself  bent  firm ;  and  to  do  him  justice, 
didn't  flinch  from  imder  the  stroke,  as  many 
of  them  did — no,  he  was  like  a  rock.  Well, 
the  Slip,  as  I  said,  stood  over  him,  fixing 
himself  for  the  stroke,  and  coming  down  with 
such  a  pelt  on  poor  cfemmy*s  hand,  that  the 
first  thing  we  saw  was  the  blood  acrass  the 
Shp^s  own  legs  and  feet»  that  had  burst  out 
of  poor  Jemmy's  finger-ends.  The  Slip  then 
stooped  to  receive  the  next  blow  himself,  and 
you  may  be  sure  there  was  above  two  dozen 
up  to  be  at  him.  No  matter ;  one  man  they 
all  gave  way  to,  and  that  was  Pat  M'Ardle. 

"  *  Hould  away,'  says  Pat, — '  clear  off,  boys, 
all  of  you — this  stroke's  mine  by  right,  any 
how ; — and,'  says  he,  swearing  a  terrible  oath, 
'  if  you  don't  sup  sorrow  for  that  stroke,' 
says  he  to  the  Slip^  '  why  Pat  M'Ardle's  not 
behind  you  here.' 

*'  He,  then,  up  with  hfs  arm,  and  came  down 
— why,  you  would  think  that  the  stroke  he 
gave  the  Slip  had  druv  his  right  hand  into 
his  body :  but,  any  way,  it's  he  that  took  full 
satisfaction  for  what  his  cousin  got ;  for  if 
the  Slip's  fingers  had  been  cut  off  at  the  tops, 
the  blood  couldn't  spring  out  from  under  his 
nails  more  nor  it  did.  After  this  the  Slip 
couldn't  strike  gnot&er  blow,  bekase  his 
hand  was  disabled  out  and  out. 

"The  next  play  they  went  to  was  the 
Sitting  Brogue,  This  is  played  by  a  ring  of 
them  sitting  down  upon  the  bare  ground, 
keeping  there  knees  up.  A  shoemaker's  lea^ 
ther  apron  is  then  got^  or  a  good  stout  brogue, 
and  sent  rotmd  under  their  knee&  In  the 
mane  time  one  stands  in  the  middle  ;  and 
after  the  brogue  is  sent  roimd,  he  is  to  catch 
it  as  soon  as  he  can.  While  he  stands  there, 
of  course,  his  back  must  be  to  some  one,  and 
accordingly  those  that  are  behind  him  thump 
him  right  and  left  with  the  brogue,  while  he, 
all  the  time,  is  striving  to  catch  it.  Whoever 
he  catches  this  brogue  with  must  stand  up  in 
his  place,  while  he  sits  down  where  the  other 
had  been,  and  then  the  play  goes  on  as  before. 

"  There's  another  play  called  the  Standing 
Brogue — where  one  man  gets  a  brogue  of 
the  same  kind,  and  another  stands  up  facing 
him  with  his  hands  locked  together,  forming 


an  arch  turned  upside  down.  The  man  thai 
houlds  the  brogue  then  strikes  him  with  it 
betune  the  hands;  and  even  the  smartest 
fellow  receives  several  pelts  before  he  is  able 
to  close  his  hands  and  catch  it ;  but  when  he 
does,  he  becomes  brogueman,  and  the  man 
who  held  the  brogue  stands  for  him,  until  he 
catches  it.  The  same  thing  is  gone  through, 
from  one  to  another,  on  each  side,  until  it  is 
over. 

"The  next  is  Frimay  Framsy,  and  is 
played  in  this  manner : — ^A  chair  or  stool  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  flure,  and  the 
man  who  manages  the  play  sits  down  upon 
it,  and  calls  his  sweetheart^  or  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  house.  She,  accordingly,  come^ 
fbrward,  and  must  kiss  kim.  He  then  rises 
up,  and  •she  sits  down.  *  Come  now,'  he 
says,  '  fair  maid — Frimsy  framsy,  who's  your 
fancy  ? '  She  then  calls  them  she  likes  best^ 
and  when  the  young  man  she  calls  comes 
over  and  kisses  her,  he  then  takes  her  place, 
and  calls  another  girl — and  so  on,  smacking 
away  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Well,  throth,  it's 
no  wonder  that  Ireland's  full  of  people  ;  for  I 
believe  they  do  nothing  but  coort  from  the 
time  they're  the  hoith  of  my  leg.  I  dunno  is 
it  true,  as  I  hear  Captain  Sloethom's  steward 
say,  that  the  Enghshwomen  are  so  fond  of 
Lie^men  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  Shane  Fadh ; "  don't 
I  remimber  myself,  when  Mr.  Fowler  went  to 
England — and  he  as  fine  looking  a  young 
man,  at  the  time,  as  ever  got  into*a  saddle — 
he  was  riding  up  the  street  of  London,  one 
day,  and  his  servant  after  him — and  by  the 
same  token  he  was  a  thousand  pound  worse 
than  nothing ;  but  no  matter  for  that,  you 
see  luck  was  before  him — what  do  you  thmk,. 
but  a  rich  dressed  livery  servant  came  out, 
and  stopping  the  Squire's  man,  axed  whose 
servant  he  was  ? 

"  *Why,  thin,'  says  Ned  Magavran,  who 
was  his  body  servant  at  the  time,  *  bad  luck 
to  you,  you  spalpeen,  what  a  question  do- 
you  ax,  and  you  have  eyes  in  your  head  I ' 
says  he — *  hard  feeling  to  you  I '  says  he, 
'  you  vagabone,  don't  you  see  Fm  my  mas- 
ter's?' 

"The  Englishman  laughed,  '  I  know  that» 
Paddy,'  says  he — for  they  call  us  all  Paddies 
in  England,  as  if  we  had  only  one  name 
among  us,  the  thieves  ;  *  but  I  wish  to  know 
his  name,'  says  the  Englishtnan. 

"*You  do!'  says  Ned;  'and  by  the 
powers  ! '  say6  he,  *  but  you  must  first  tell 
me  which  side  of  the  head  you'd  wish  to  hear 
it  an.' 

" '  Oh !  as  for  that,'  says  the  Englishman — 
not  up  to  himj  you  see — *  I  don't  care  much, 
Paddy,  only  let  me  hear  it,  and  where  he 
Uvea* 
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"  'Just  keep  your  ground,  then/  says  Ned, 
'  till  I  'light  off  this  blood-horse  of  mine ' — 
he  was  an  ould  garron  that  was  fattened  up, 
not  worth  forty  shillings — '  this  blood-horse 
of  mine,'  says  Ned,  '  and  Fll  tell  you.' 

"  So  down  he  gets,  and  lays  &e  English- 
man sprawling  in  the  channel 

<< '  Take  that,  you  vagabone ! '  says  he, '  and 
itll  lam  you  to  caU  people  by  their  right 
names  agin  :  I  was  christened  as  well  as  you« 
you  spalpeen ! '  »       . 

"  iJl  this  time  the  lady  was  looking  out  of 
the  windy,  breaking  her  heart  laughing  at 
Ned  and  the  servant;  but,  behould I--she 
knew  a  thing  or  two,  it  seems ;  for,  instead  of 
sending  a  man  at  all  at  all,  what  does  she  do 
but  sends  her  own  maid — a  very  purty  girl, 
who  comes  up  to  Ned,'  putting  the  same 
question  to  him. 

"  '  What's  his  name,  avoumeen  ? '  says 
Ned,  melt^g,  to  be  sure,  at  the  sight  of  her 
-^'Why,  then,  darling,  who  could  refuse 
you  anything  ? — ^but,  you  jewel !  by  the  hoky, 
you  must  bribe  me  or  I'm  dumb,'  says  he. 

"  *  How  could  I  bribe  you  ?  *  says  she,  with 
a  sly  smile — ^for  Ned  himself  was  a  weU-look- 
ing  young  fellow  at  the  time. 

"  'I'll  show  you  that,'  says  Ned,  *if  you 
teU  me  where  you  liye ;  but,  for  fraid  you 
forget  it— with  them  two  lips  of  your  own, 
my  darling.' 

"  '  There,  in  that  gireat  house,'  says  the 
maid  ;  '  my  mistress  is  one  of  the  beautiful- 
lest  and  richest  young  ladies  in  London,  and 
she  wishes  to  know  wtiere  yoxir  master  could 
be  heard  of.' 

"  '  Is  that  the  house  ? '  says  Ned,  pointing 
to  it. 

"  •  Exactly,*  says  she  :  *  that's  it' 

" '  Well,  acushla,'  says  he,  *  you've  a  purty 
and  an  innocent-looking  face ;  but  I'm  tould 
there's  many  a  trap  in  London  weU  baited. 
Just  only  run  over  while  I'm  looking  at  you, 
and  let  me  see  that  purty  face  of  yours  smil- 
ing at  me  out  of  the  windy  that  that  young 
lady  is  peeping  at  us  from.' 

"  This  she  had  to'  do. 

"  'My  master,'  thought  Ned,  while  she 
was  away, '  will  aisily  find  out  what  kind  of  a 
house  it  is,  any  how,  if  that  be  it.' 

"In  a  short  time  he  saw  her  in  the  windy, 
and  Ned  then  gave  her  a  sign  to  come  down 
to  him. 

"  'My.master,'  says  he,  '  never  was  afeard 
to  show  his  face,  or  tell  his  name  to  any  one 
— he's  a  Squire  Fowler,'  says  he—'  a  Saxjen- 
major  in  a  great  militia  regiment :  he  shot 
five  men  in  his  time ;  and  there's  not  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  country  he  lives  in  that  dare 
say  Boo  to  his  blanket  And  now,  what's 
your  name,'  says  Ned,  '  you  flattering  little 
blackguard  you  ? ' 


"  'My  name's  Betty  Cunningham,'  says 
she. 

" '  And  next,  what's  your  mistress's,  my 
darling  ? '  says  Ned.. 

"  '  There  it  is,'  says  she,  handing  him  a 
card. 

"  '  Very  well,'  says  Ned,  the  thief,  looking 
at  it  Vfrith  a  great  air,  making  as  if  he  could 
read ;  ^  this  vnll  just  do,  a  coUeen  bawn.' 

"  *  Do  you  read  in  your  coimtiy  with  the 
wrong  side  of  thie  print  up? '  says  she. 

"  '  Up  or  down,'  says  Ned,  "  it's  all  one  to 
us  in  Ireland ;  but,  any  how,  Fm  left-handed, 
you  deluder ! ' 

"The  upshot  of  it  was^  that  her  mistress 
turned  out  to  be  a  great  hairesa,  and  a  great 
beauty  ;  and  she  and  Fowler  got  married  in 
less  than  a  month.  So,  you  see,  it's  true 
enough  that  the  Englishwomen  are  fond  of 
Irishmen,"  says  Shane;  "but,  Tom,  with 
submission  for  stopping  you,  go  on  with 
your  Wiike." 

"  The  next  play,  then,  is  Marrying " 

'  "Hooh!"  says  Andy  Morrow,  "why,  all 
the^  plays  are  about  kissing^  and  marrying^ 
and  the  like  of  thai" 

"  Surely  and  they  are,  sir,"  says  Tom. 

"It's  aJl  the  nathur  of  the  baste,"  says. 
Alick. 

"The  next  is  marrying.  A  bouchal  puts 
an  ould  dark  coat  on  him,  and  if  he  can 
borry  a  wig  from  any-  of  the  ould  men  in  the 
wake-house,  why,  well*  and  good,  he's  the 
liker  his  work — this  is  the  priest ;  he  takes 
and  drives  all  the  young  men  out  of  the 
house,  and  shuts  the  door  upon  them,  sa 
that  they  can't  get  in  till  he  lets  them.  He- 
then  ranges  the  girls  all  beside  one  another,, 
and,  going  to  the  first,  makes  hei:  name  him 
she  vmhes  to  be  her  husband ;  this  she  does, 
of  coorse,  and  the  priest  lugs  him  in,  shut- 
ting the  door  upon  the  rest  He  then  pro- 
nounces this  marriage  sarvice,  when  the  hus- 
band smacks  her  first,  aud  then  the  priest : — 
'  Amo  amas,  avoumeen — in  nomine  gomine, 
betwuxt  and  between — for  hoc  erat  in  votis, 
squeeze  'iem  please  'em — omnia  vincit  amor, 
wid  two  horns  to  caput  nap  it — poluphlas- 
boio,  the  lasses— ' Quid,'  says  Cleopatra; 
*Shid,'  says  Antony — ragibus  et  clatibus 
solemus  stapere  windous — nine  months — big 
bottle,  and  a  honeymoon — Alneas  poque 
Dido  poque  Eoymachree — ^hum  not  fiem 
viat — ^lag  rag,  merry  kerry,  Parawig  and 
breeches — hoc  manifestibus  omnium — Kiss 
your  ynie  under  the  nose,  then  seek  repose. 
'  'Tis  done,'  says  the  priest  *  Vinculum 
trinculum ;  and  now  you  re  married.  Amen ! ' 
Well,  these  two  are  married,  and  he  places 
his  wife  upon  his  knee,  for  fraid  of  taking  up 
too  much  room,  you  persave;  there  they 
coort  away  again,  and  why  shouldn't  they  ? 
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The  priest  then  goes  to  the  next»  and  makes 
*  her  name  her  husband ;  this  is  complied 
with,  and  he  is  brought  in  after  the  same 
manner,  but  no  one  else  till  they're  called  : 
iiQ  is  then  married,  and  kisses  his  wife,  and 
the  priest  kisses  her  after  him ;  and  so  they're 
<z// married. 

*'  But  if  you'd  see  them  that  don't  chance  to 
be  called  at  all,  the  figure  they  cut — slipping 
into  some  dark  comer,  to  avoid  the  mobbing 
they  get  from  the  priest  and  the  other& 
When  they're  all  united,  they  must  each  sing 
a  song — man  and  wife,  according  as  they  sit ; 
or  if  they  can't  sing,  or  get  some  one  to  do  it 
for  them,  they're  diYorced  But  the  priest, 
himself,  ususdly  lilts  for  any  one  that's  not 
able  to  give  a  verse.  You  see,  Mr.  Morrow, 
there's  always  in  the  neighborhood  some 
droll  fellow  that  takes  all  t£ese  things  upon 
him,  and  if  he  happened  to  be  absent,  the 
wake  would  be  quite  dulL" 

"  Well,"  said  Aidy  Morrow,  "  have  you  any 
more  of  their  sports,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Ay,  have  I ;  one  of  the  best  and  plei^ 
santest  you  heaid  yet" 

''I  hope  there's  no  more  coorting  in  it," 
says  Nancy;  "God  knows  we're  tired  of 
their  kissing  and  marrying." 

''  Were  you  always  so  ?  "  says  Ned,  across 
the  fire  to  her. 

'^Behave  yourself  Ned,"  says  she  ;  "  don't 
you  make  me  spake  ;  sure  you  were  set  down 
as  the  greatest  Brine-oge  that  ever  was 
known  in  the  parish,  for  such  thinga" 

"  No,  but  don't  you  make  vie  spake,"  re- 
plies Ned. 

''  Here,  Biddy,"  said  Nancy,  "  bring  that 
imcle  of  yours  another  pint ;  that's  what  he 
wants  most,  at  the  present  time,  I'm  think- 

ing. 

Biddy,  accordingly,  complied  with  this. 

''  Don't  make  me  spake,"  continued  Ned. 

"CJon^e,  Ned,"  she  replied,  "you've  got  a 
fresh  pint  now ;  so  drink  it,  and  give  me  no 
more  gasther,^ 

"  Shuid-utih  /  **  1[  says  Ned,  putting  the 
pint  to  his  head,  and  winking  slyly  at  the 
rest. 

"  Ay,  wink ;  in  troth  111  be  up  to  you  for 
that,  Ned,"  says  Nancy  ;  by  no  means  satis- 
fied that  Ned  should  enter  into  particulars. 
"  Well,  Tom,"  says  she,  diverting  the  con- 
versation, "  go  on,  and  give  us  the  remainder 
of  yoijr  W^ake." 

**  Well,"  says  Tom,  "  the  next  play  is  in 
the  milintary  line.  You  see,  Mr.  Morrow,  the 
man  that  leads  the  sports  places  them  all  on 
their  sates,  gete  from  some  of  the  girls  a 


*  Idle  talk — ^gossip. 

f  Shaid-nrth— Ihis  to  you,  or  upon  yoa ;  a  form 
of  drinkiTig  healths. 


I  white  handkerchiet  which  he  ties  round  his 
hat,  as  you  would  tie  a  piece  of  mourning  ; 
he  then  walks  round  them  two  or  three  times 
singing,  . 

Will  yon  list  and  come  with  me,  fair  maid  ? 
Will  70a  list  and  oome  with  me,  fair  maid  ? 
Will  yon  list  and  come  with  me,  fair  maid. 
And  folly  the  lad  with  the  white  cockade  ? 

When  he  sings  this  he  takes  off  his  hat,  and 
pute  it  on  the  head  of  the  girl  he  likes  best, 
who  rises  up  and  pute  her  arm  around  him, 
and  then  they  both  go  about  in  the  same  way, 
singing  the  same  worda  She  then  pute  the 
hat  on  some  young  man,  who  gete  up  and 
goes  round  with  Uiem,  singing  as  before. 
He  next  pute  it  on  the  girl  he  loves  best, 
who,  after  singing  and  going  round  in  the 
same  manner,  pute  it  on  another,  and  he  on 
his  sweetheart,  and  so  on.  This  is  called 
the  White  Codcade.  When  it's  aU'over,  that 
is,  when  every  young  man  has  pitehed  upon 
the  girl  that  he  wishes  to  be  his  sweetheart, 
they  sit  down,  and  sing  songs,  and  coort,  as 
they  did  at  the  marrying.  • 

"After  this  comes  the  Weds  or  ForfeUs,  or 
what  they  call  putting  round  the  button. 
Every  one  gives  in  a  forfeit — the  boys  a 
neck-handkerchief  or  a  pen-knife,  and  the 
girls  a  pocket-handkerchief  or  something 
that  way.  The  forfeit  is  held  over  them,  and 
each  of  them  stoops  in  turn.  They  are,  then, 
compelled  to  command  the  person  that  owns 
that  forfeit  to  sing  a  song — ^to  kiss  such  and 
such  a  girl — or  to  carry  some  ould  man,  with 
his  legs  about  their  neck,  three  times  round 
the  house,  and  this  last  is  always  great  fun. 
Or,  maybe,  a  yoimg,  upsetting  feUow,  will 
be  sent 'to  kiss  some  toothless,  slavering, 
ould  woman,  just  to  punish  him;  or  if  a 
yoimg  woman  is  any  way  saucy,  she'll  have  to 
kiss  some  ould,  withered  fellow,  his  tongue 
hanging  with  age  half  way  down  his  chin, 
and  the  tobacco  water  trickling  from  each 
comer  of  his  mouth. 

"  By  jingo,  many  a  time,  when  the  friends 
of  the  corpse  would  be  breaking  their  very 
hearte  wit^  grief  and  affliction,  I  have  seen 
them  obligated  to  laugh  out,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, at  the  drollery  of  the  priest,  with  his 
ould  black  coat  and  wig  upon  him;  and 
when  the  laughing  fit  would  be  over,  to  see 
them  rocking  themselves  again  with  the 
sorrow — so  sad.  The  best  man  for  managing 
such  sporte  in  this  neighborhood,  for  many  a 
year,  was  Boger  M'Cann,  that  lives  up  as 
you  go  to  the  mountains.  You  wouldn't  be- 
grudge to  go  ten  miles  the  cowldest  winter 
night  that  ever  blew,  to  see  and  hear  Boger. 

"  There's  another  play  that  they  call  the 

Priest  of  the  Parish,   which  is  remarkably 

I  pleasant.     One  of  the  boys  gete  a  wig  upon 
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himself  as  before — goes  out  on  the  flure, 
places  the  boys  in  a  row,  calls  one  his  man 
Jacky  and  says  to  each  *  What  will  you  be  ? ' 
One  answers  *  1*11  be  Ikick  cap ;  *  another — 
*  red  cap ;  *  and  so  on.  He  then  says,  '  The 
priest  of  the  parish  has  lost  his  considhering 
cap — some  says  this,  and  some  says  that,  but 
I  say  my  man  Jack ! '  Man  Jack,  then,  to 
put  it  off  himself,  says, '  Is  it  me,  sir  ? '  <  Yes, 
you,  sir ! "  *  You  lie,  sir  1 '  '  Who  then, 
sir?*  'Black  cap!'  If  Black  cap,  then, 
doesn't  say  'Is  it  me,  sir  ? '  before  the  priest 
has  time  to  call  him,  he  must  put  his  hand 
on  his  ham,  and  get  a  pelt  of  the  brogue,  A 
body  must  be  supple  with  the  tongue  in  it 

"  After  this  comes  one  they  call  Horns,  or 
the  Painter,  A  droll  fellow  gets  a  lump  of 
soot  or  lamp  black,  and  after  fixing  a  ring  of 
the  boys  and  girls  about  him,  he  lays  his  two 
for&.fing.ers  on  his  knees,  and  says.  'Horns, 
horns,  cow  horns!'  and  ilien  raises  his 
fingers  by  a  jerk  up  above  his  head  ;  the  boys 
anl  girls'in  ke  riSg  then  do  the  saiie  thin^ 
for  the  meaning  of  the  play  is  this : — the  man 
with  the  black'ning  always  raises  his  fingers 
«very  time  he  names  an  animal ;  but  if  he 
names  any  that  has  no  horns,  and  that  the 
others  jerk  up  their  fingers,  then  the^  must 
get  a  stroke  over  the  face  with  the  soot. 
*Homs^  horns,  goat  horns!' — then  he  ups 
with  his  fingers  like  lightning ;  they  must 
all  do  the  same,  bekase  a  goat  hm  homa 
'  Horns,  homs»  horse  horns ! ' — he  ups  with 
them  again,  but  the  boys  and  girls  ought 
not,  bekase  a  horse  has  nab  horns  ;  however 
any  one  that  raises  them  then,  gets  a  slake. 
So  that  it  all  comes  to  this : — Any  one,  you 
see  that  lifto  his  fingers  when  an  animal  is 
named  that  has  no  horns— or  any  one  that 
does  noif  raise  them  when  a  baste  is  mintioned 
that  ha»  horns,  will  get  a  mark.  It's  a  purty 
^;ame,  and  requires  a  keen  eye  and  a  quick 
hand ;  and,  maybe,  there's  not  fun  in  sb:aik- 
ing  the  soot  over  the  purty,  warm,  rosy 
cheeks  of  the  colleens^  while  their  eyes  are 
dancing  with  delight  in  their  heads,  and 
their  sweet  breath  comes  over  so  pleasant 
about  one's  face,  the  darlings ! — Och  !  och ! 

"  There's  another  game  tibey  call  the  SiUy 
ovld  Man,  that's  played  this  way : — A  ring  of 
the  boys  and  girls  is  made  on  the  flure — boy 
and  girl  about — holding  one  another  by  the 
hands ;  well  and  good — a  young  fellow  gets 
into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  as  '  the  silly  ould 
man.'  There  he  stands  looking  at  all  the 
girls  to  choose  a  wife,  and,  in  the  mane  time, 
the  youngsters  of  the  ring  sing  out — 

Hen*B  a  silly  ould  man  that  Uea  all  alone, 
^Xhat  Ilea  all  alone. 
That  lies  all  alone  ^ 
Here's  a  silly  ould  man  that  lies  all  alone, 
He  wanlji  a  wife  and  he  can  get  none. 

Vol.  II.— 46 


"  When  the  boys  and  -girls  sing  this,  the 
silly  ould  man  must  choose  a  wife  horn  some 
of  the  colleens  belonging  to  the  ring.  Hav- 
ing made  choice  of  her,  she  goes  into  the 
ring  along  ^th  him.  and  they  all  sing  out- 

Now,  jorxag  couple,  you're  married  together, , 

You^re  married  together. 

You're  married  together, 
You  must  obey  your  father  and  mother. 
And  love  one  another  like  sinter  and  brother — 
I  pray,  young  couple,  youUl  kiss  together ! 

And  you  may  be  sure  this  part  of  the  mar- 
riage is  not  missed,  any  way." 

'*I  doubt,"  said  Andy  Morrow,  "that 
good  can't  come  of  so  much  kissing,  marry- 
ing, and  coorting." 

The  narrator  twisted  his  mouth  knowing- 
ly, and  gave  a  significant  groan. 

"Be  dhe  hintth*  hould  your  tongue, 
Misther  Mon'ow,"  said  he  ;  "  Biddy  avour- 
neen,"  he  continued,  "addressing  Biddy  and 
Bessy,  "and  Bessy,  alannah,  just  take  a 
friend's  advice,  and  never  mind  going  to 
wakes  ;  to  be  sure  there's  plenty  of  fun  and 
divarsion  at  sioh  places,  but — healths 
apiece ! "  putting  the  pint  to  his  lips — "  and 
that's  all  I  say  about  it" 

"Right  enough,  Tom,"  observed  Shane 
Fadh — "  sure  most  of  the  matches  are  plan- 
ned at  them,  and,  I  may  say,  most  of  the 
runaways,  too — poor,  young,  foolish  crathurs, 
going  off,  and  getting  themselves  married ; 
then  bringing  small,  helpless  families  upon 
their  hands,  without  money  or  manes  to  b%- 
gin  the  world  with,  and  afterwards  likely  to 
eat  one  another  out  of  the  face  for  their 
foUy ;  however,  there's  no  putting  ould  heads 
upon  young  shoulders,  and  I  doubt,  except 
the  wakes  are  stopped  altogether,  that  itIL 
be  the  ould  case  still.'! 

"  I  never  remember  being  at  a  counthry 
wake,"  said  Andy  Morrow.  "  How  is  every- 
thing laid  out  in  the  house  ?  " 

**  Sure  it's  to  you  Tm  telling  the  whole 
story,  Mr.  Morrow :  these  thieves  about  me 
here  know  all  about  it  as  well  as  I  do — ^the 
house,  eh  ?  Why,  you  see,  the  two  corpses 
were  stretched  beside  one  another,  washed 
and  laid  out  There  were  long  deal  boords 
with  their  ends  upon  two  stools,  laid  over 
the  bodies  ;  the  boords  were  covered  with  a 
white  sheet  got  at  the  big  house,  so  the 
corpses  were  nt  to  be  seen.  On  these,  again, 
were  placed  large  mould  candles,  plates  of 
cut  tobacco,  pipes,  and  snufi^  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  corpses  are  waked  in  a  bed,  with 
their  faces  visible;  when  that  is  the  case, 
white  sheets,  crosses,  and  sometimes  fiowers,  ) 
are  pinned  up  about  the  bed,  except  in  the 


*  The  translation  follows  it  ahove. 
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front ;  but  when  they're  undher  boord,  a  set 
of  oidd  women  sit  smoking,  and  rocking 
themselves  from  side  to  side,  quite  sorrow- 
ful — these  are  keeners — friends  or  relations  ; 
and  when  every  one  connected  with  the  dead 
comes  in,  they  raise  the  keene,  like  a  song  of 
sorrow,  wailing  and  clapping  their  hands. 

"  The  furniture,  is  mostly  removed,  and 
sates  made  round  the  walls,  where  the  neigh- 
bors sit  smoking,  chatting,  and  gosthering. 
The  best  of  aiting  and  dhrinking  that  they 
can  afford  is  provided  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
generally  open  house,  for  it's  unknown  how 
people  injure  themselves  by  their  kindness 
and  waste  at  christenings,  weddings,  and 
wakes. 

"  In  regard  to  poor  Larry's  wake — we  had 
all  this,  and  more  at  it ;  for,  as  I  obsarved  a 
while  agone,  the  man  had  made  himself  no 
friends  when  he  was  living,  and  the  neigh- 
bors gave  a  loose  to  all  kinds  of  divilment 
when  he  was  dead.  Although  there's  no 
man  would  be  guilty  of  any  disrespect  where 
the  dead  are,  yet,  when  a  person  has  led  a 
good  life,  and  conducted  themselves  dacently 
and  honestly,  the  young  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood show  their  respect  by  going  through 
their  little  plays  and  divarsions  quieter  and 


with  less  noise,  lest  they  may  give  any 
offence  ;  but,  as  I  said,  whenever  the  person 
didn't  live  as  they  ought  to  dp,  there's  no 
stop  to  their  noise  and  roUikin.* 

**  When  it  drew  near  morning,  every  one 
of  us  took  his  sweetheart,  and,  ^Eter  convoy- 
ing her  home,  we  went  to  our  own  houses  to 
get  a  little  sleep — so  that  was^the  end  of 
poor  Larry  M'Farland,  and  his  wife,  Sally 
Lowry." 

"Success,  Tom!"  said  Bill  M'Kinny ; 
"take  a  pull  of  the  malt  now,  afther  the 
story,  your  soul !  —But  what  was  the  funeral 
like?" 

"  Why,  then,  a  poor  berrin  it  was,"  said 
Tom  ;  "  a  miserable  sight,  God  knows — just 
a  few  of  the  neighbors ;  for  those  that  used 
to  take  his  thrate,  and  while  he  had  a  shil- 
ling  in  his  pocket  blarney  him  up,  not  one 
of  the  skulking  thieves  showed  their  faces  at 
it — a  good  warning  to  foolish  men  that  throw 
their  money  down  throats  that  haven't  hearts 
anundher  them. — But  boys,  /desarve  another 
thrate,  I  think,  afther  my  story  ! "  This,  we 
need  scarcely  add,  he  was  supplied  with,  and 
after  some  further  desultory  chat,  they  again 
separated,  with  the  intention  of  re-assem- 
bling at  Ned's  on  the  following  night 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FACTIONS. 


AoooBDiNOLY,  the  next  evening  found  them 
all  present,  when  it  was  determined  unani- 
mously that  Pat  Frayne,  the  hedge  school- 
master, should  furnish  them  wit^  the  intel- 
lectual portion  of  the  entertainment  for  that 
night,  their  object  being  each  to  tell  a  story 
in  his  turn. 

"Very  well,"  said  Pat,  "  I  am  quite  simul- 
taneous to  the  wishes  of  the  company  ;  but 
you  will  plaise  to  observe,  that  there  is  clay 
which  is  moist,  and  clay  which  is  not  moist 
Now,  imder  certain  circumstances,  the  clay 
which  is  not  moist,  ought  to  be  made  moist, 
and  one  of  those  circumstances  is  that  in 
which  any  lamed  person  becomes  loquacious, 
and  indulges  in  narrative.  The  philosophi- 
cal raison,  is  decided  on  by  Socrates,  and 
the  great  Phelim  MToteen,  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  liquorary  characters  that  ever 
graced  the  sunny  side  of  a  plantation,  is, 
that  when  a  man  commences  a  narration 
with  his  clav  not  moist,  the  said  narration  is 
found,  by  all  lained  experience,  to  be  a  very 
dry  one-^ehem  ! " 

"  Very  right,  Mr.  Frayne,"  replied  Andy 
Mori'ow  ;  "  so  in  ordher  to  avoid  a  dhry 
narrative,  Nancy,  give  the  masther  a  jug  ol 


your  stoutest  to  wet  his  whistle,  and  keep 
him  in  wind  as  he  goes  along." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Morrow — apd  in  requital 
for  your  kindness,  I  will  elucidate  you  such 
a  sample  of  unadulterated  Ciceronian  elo- 
quence, as  would  not  be  found  originating 
from  every  chimney-comer  in  this  Province,, 
anyhow.  I  am  not  bright,  however,  at  oral 
relation.  I  have  accordingly  composed  into 
narrative  the  following  tede,  which  is  appel- 
ated '  The  Battle  of  the  Factions :  '— 

"My  grandfother,  Connor  O'CaUaghan, 
though  a  tall,  erect  man,  with  white  flowing^ 
hair,  like  snow,  that  falls  profusely  about  his- 
broEid  shoulders,  is  now  in  his  eighty-third 
year  :  an  amazing  age,  considhering  his  for- 
mer habits.  His  countenance  is  still  marked 
with  honesty  and  traces  of  hard  fighting,  and 
his  cheeks  ruddy  and  cudgel-worn ;  his  eyes, 
though  not  as  black  as  th\3y  often  used  to 
be,  have  lost  vezy  Httle  of  that  nate  fire 
which  characterizes  the  eyes  of  the  O'Callag- 
hans,  and  for  which  I  myself  have  been — 
but  my  modesty  won't  allow  me  to  allude  to 
that :  let  it  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to 


*  Uproarioosueaa. 
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say,  that  there  never  was  remembered  bo 
handsome  a  man  in  his  native  parish,  and 
that  I  am  as  like  him  as  one  Cork-red  phatie 
is  to  another.  Indeed,  it  has  been  often  said, 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  meet  an  O'Callaghan 
without  a  black  eye  in  his  head.  He  has 
lost  his  fore-teeth,  however,  a  point  in  which, 
unfortunately,  I,  though  his  grandson,  have 
a  strong  resemblance  to  him.  The  truth  is, 
they  were  knocked  out  of  him  in  rows,  be- 
fore he  had  i-eached  his  thirty-fiffch  year — a 
circumstance  which  the  kind  reader  vrill  be 
pleased  to  receive  in  extenuation  for  the 
same  defect  in  myseli  That,  however,  is 
but  a  trifle,  which  never  gave  eflher  of  'us 
muph  trouble. 

*'  It  pleased  Providence  to  bring  us  through 
many  hair-breadth  escapes,  with  our  crani- 
ums  uncracked ;  and  when  we  considher 
that  he,  on  taking  a  retrogradation  of  his 
past  life,  can  indulge  in  the .  plasing  recol- 
lection of  having  broken  two  skulls  in  kis 
fiefhtmg  days,  and  myself  one,  without  either 
of  us  getting  a  fracture  in  return,  I  think  we 
have  both  rason  to  be  thankful.  He  was  a 
powerful  buUiah  battha  *  in  his  day,  and  never 
met  a  man  able  to  fight  him,  except  big 
MuoJclemurray,  who  stood  before  him  the 
greater  part  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the 
fair  of  Knockimdowny,  on  the  day  that  the 
first  great  fight  took  places-twenty  years 
affcher  the  hard  frost — ^between  the  O'Cailag- 
hans  and  the  O'Hallaghans.  The  two  men 
fought  single  hands — lor  t)oth  factions  were 
wilUng  to  let  them  try  the  engagement  out, 
that  they  might  see  what  side  could  boast  of 
having  the  best  man.  They  began  where 
you  enter  the  north  side  of  Eiiockimdovniy, 
and  fought  successively  up  to  the' other  end, 
then  back  again  to  the  spot  where  they  com- 
menced, and  afterwards  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  town,  right  opposite  to  the  market-place, 
where  my  grandlather,  by  the  same  a-token, 
lost  a  grinder ;  but  he  soon  took  satisfaction 
for  that,  by  giving  Mucklemurray  a  tip  above 
the  eye  with  the  end  of  an  oak  stick,  dacently 
loaded  with  lead,  which  made  the  poor  man 
feel  very  quare  entirely,  for  the  few  days 
that  he  survived  it. 

"Faith,  if  an  Irishman  happened  to  be 
bom  in  Scotland,  he  would  find  it  mighty 
inconvanient — aftlier  losing  two  or  three 
grinders  in  a  row — to  manage  the  hard  oaten 
bread  that  they  use  there ;  for  which  rason, 
Gk>d  be  good  to  his  sowl  that  first  invented 
the  phaties,  anyhow,  because  a  man  can 
masticate  them  without  a  tooth,  at  all  at  all. 
111  engage,  if  lamed  books  were  consulted, 
it  would  be  found  out  that  he  was  an  Irish- 

*  Literally,  a  stroke  of  cudgel ;  pat  for  oadgel- 
player. 


man.  I  wonder  that  neithef  Pastorini  nor 
Columbkill  mentions  anything  about  him  in 
their  prophecies  concaming  &e  church ;  for 
my  own  part,  I'm  strongly  inclinated  to  be- 
lieve that  it  must  have  been  Saint  Patrick 
himself ;  and  I  think  that  his  driving  all 
kinds  of  venomous  reptiles  out  of  the  king- 
dom is,  according  to  the  Socrastic  method 
of  argument,  an  undeniable  proof  of  ii  The 
subject,  to  a  dead  certainty,  is  not  touched 
upon  in  the  Brehon  Code,*  nor  by  any  of 
the  three  Psalters,f  which  is  extremely  odd, 
seeing  that  the  earth  never  produced  a  root 
equal  to  it  in  the  multiplying  force  of  prolifi- 
cation.  It  is,  indeed,  Uie  root  of  prosperity 
to  a  fighting  people  :  and  many  a  time  my 
grandfather  boasts  to  this  day,  that  the  first 
bit  of  bread  he  ever  ett  was  a  phatie. 

"In  mentioning  my  grandfather's  fight 
with  Mucklemurray,  I  happened  to  name 
them  blackguards,  the  CHallaghans :  hard 
fortune  to  'the  same  set^  for  they  have  no* 
more  discretion  in  their  quarrels,  than  so« 
many  l^'ptian  mutaimies,  African  buffoons,, 
or  any  other  und^ilized  animals.  It  was  one 
of  them,  he  that's  married  to  my  own  fourth 
cousin,  Biddy  O'CaJlaghan,  that  knocked 
two  of  my  grinders  out,  for  which  piece  of 
civility  I  had  the  satisfEustion  of  breaking  a 
splinter  or  two  in  his  carcase,  being  always 
honestly  disposed  to  pay  my  debts. 

''With  respect  to  the  O'Hallaghans,  they 
and  our  fiEunily  have  been  next  neighbors, 
since  before  the  Flood — and  that's  as  good 
as  two  hundred  years ;  for  I  believe  it's  198, 
any  how,  since  my  great  grandfather's  grand- 
uncle's  ould  mare  wbb  swept  out  of  the 
'  Island,'  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  about  half 
an  hour  after  the  whole  country  had  been 
m  out  of  their  beds  by  the  thunder  and 
lightning.  Many  a  field  of  oats  and  many  a 
life,  both  of  beast  and  Christian,  was  lost  in 
it,  especially  of  those  that  lived  on  the  bot- 
toms about  the  edge  of  the  river :  and  it  was 
true  for  them  that  said  it  came  before  some- 
thing ;  for  the  next  year  was  one  of  the  hot- 
test summers  ever  remembered  in  Ireland. 

''These  O'Hallaghans  couldn't  be  at  peacer 
with  a  saint.  Before  they  and  our  f^tion 
began  to  quarrel,  it's  said  that  the  O'Don- 
nells,  or  Donnells,  and  they  had  been  at  it,. 
— and  a  blackguard  set  the  same  O'Donnells 
were,  at  all  times — in  fEur  and  market,  dance, 
wake,  and  berrin,  setting  the  coimtry  on  fire. 
Whenever  they  met,  it  was  heads  cracked 

*  This  was  the  old  code  of  laws  peculiar  to  Ire-' 
land  before  the  introduotion  of  English  legislation 
into  it. 

f  There  was  properly  only  two  Psalters,  those  of 
Tara  and  Cashel.  The  Psalters  were  collections  of 
genealogical  history,  partly  in  vere>e ;  from  which 
latter  circumstance  they  had  their  nam& 
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and  bones  bjpken ;  till  by  degrees  the 
CDonnells  fell  away,  one  after  another,  from 
fighting,  accidents,  and  hanging  ;  so  that  at 
last  there  was  hardly  the  name  of  one  of 
them  in  the  neighborhood.  The  O'Hallag- 
bans,  after  this,  had  the  country  under 
themselves — were  the  cocks  of  the  walk  en- 
tirely ; — who  but  they  ?  A  man  dam't  look 
crooked  at  them,  or  he  was  certain  of  getting 
his  head  in  his  fist  And  when  they'd  get 
drunk  in  a  fair,  it  was  nothing  but  '  Whoo  ! 
for  the  O'Hallaghans  r  and  leaping  yards 
high  off  the  pavement,  brandishing  their 
cudgels  over  their  heads,  striking  their  heels 
against  their  hams,  tossing  up  their  hats ; 
and  when  aU  would  fail,  they'd  strip  off  their 
coats,  and  trail  them  up  and  down  the  street, 
shouting,  '  Who  dare  touch  the  coat  of  an 
O'Hallaghan  ?  Where's  the  blackguard  Don- 
nells  now? ' — and  so  on,  till  flesh  and  blood 
couldn't  stand  it. 

''In  the  course  of  time,  the  whole  country 
was  turned  against  them ;  for  no  crowd 
could  get  together  in  which  they  didn't  kick 
up  a  row,  nor  a  bit  of  stray  fighting  couldn't 
be,  but  they'd  pick  it  up  first ;  and  if  a  man 
would  venture  to  give  them  a  contrairy 
answer,  he  was  sure  to  get  the  crame  of  a 
good  welting  for  his  paina  The  very  land- 
lord was  timorous  of  them ;  for  when  they'd 
get  behind  in  their  rind^  hard  fortune  to  the 
bailiff,  or  proctor,  or  steward,  he  could  find, 
that  would  have  anything  to  say  to  them* 
And  the  more  wise  they;  for  maybe,  a 
month  would  hardly  pass  till  aU  belonging  to 
them  in  the  world  would  be  in  a  heap  of 
ashes  :  and  who  could  say  who.  did  it  ?  for 
they  were  as  cimning  as  foxea 

''If  one  of  them  wanted  a  vrife,  it  was 
nothing  but. find  out  the  purtiest  and  the 
richest  farmer's  daughter  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  next  march  into  her  father's  house, 
at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  tie  and  gag  every 
mortal  in  it^  and  off  with  her  to  some  friend's 
place  in  another  part  of  the  coimtry.  Then 
what  could  be  done  ?  If  the  girl's  parents 
didn't  like  to  give  in,  their  daughter's  name 
was  siire  to  be  ruined ;  at  all  events,  no 
other  man  would  think  of  martying  her,  and 
the  only  plan  was,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain  ;  and  God  He  knows,  it  was  making 
a  bad  bargain  for  a  girl  to  have  any  matri- 
monial concatenation  with  the  same  O'Hal- 
laghans ;  for  they  always  had  the  bad  drop 
in  them,  from  first  to  last,  from  big  to  little 
— the  blackguards !  But  wait^  it's  not  over 
with  them  yei 

"  The  bone  of  contintion  that  got  between 
them  and  our  faction  was  this  circumstance  ; 
their  lands  and  outb  were  divided  by  a  river 
that  ran  down  from  the  high  mountains  of 
Slieve  Boglish,  and,  after  a  coorse  of  eight 


or  ten  miles,  disembogued  itself,  first  into 
George  Duffv's  mill-dam,  and  afterwards  in- 
to that  superb  stream,  tilie  Blackwater,  that 
might  be  well  and  appropriately  appellated  the 
Irish  Niger.  This  river,  which,  though  small  at 
first,  occasionally  inflated  its6lf  to  such  a 
gigantic  altitude,  that  it  swept  away  cows, 
corn,  and  cottages,  or  whatever  eLse  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  way,  was  the  march  ditdi, 
or  7?imn  between  our  farms.  Perhaps  it  is 
worth  while  remarking,  as  a  solution  for 
natural  philosophers,  .that  these  immdations 
were  much  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in 
summer ;  though,  when  they  did  occur  in 
sunmier,  •they  were  truly  terrific 

"  God  be  with  the  days,  when  I  and  half  a 
dozen  gorsoons  used  to  go  out»  of  a  warm 
Sunday  in  summer,  the  bed  of  the  river  noth- 
ing but  a  line  of  white  meandering  stones, 
so  hot  that  you  could  hardly  stand  upon 
them,  with  a  small  obscure  thread  of  water 
creeping  invisibly  among  them,  hiding  itselt 
as  it  were,  from  the  scorching  sun ;  except 
here  and  there,  that  you  might  find  a  small 
crystal  pool  where  the  streams  had  accumu- 
lated. Our  plan  was  to  bring  a  pocketful  of 
roche  lime  with  us,  and  put  it  into  the  pool, 
when  all  the  fish  used  to  rise  on  the  ii^tant 
to  the  surface,  gasping  with  open  mouth  for 
fresh  air,  and  we  had  onlv  to  lift  them  out  of 
the  water ;  anate  plan  which,  perhaps,  might 
be  adopted  successfully,  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  by  the  Irish  fisheries.  Indeed,  I  al- 
most regret  that  I  did  not  remain  in  that 
station  of  life,  for  I  was  much  happier  then 
than  ever  I  was  since  I  began  to  study  and 
practice  laming.  But  this  is  vagating  from 
the  subject.    ' 

"  WeU,  then,  I  have  said  that  them  O'Hal- 
laghans lived  beside  us,  and  that  this  stream 
divided  our  landa  About  half  a  quarter — 
i.  6.,  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  vulgar 
phraseology — or,  to  speak  more  scientifically, 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  our  house  was  as 
purty  a  hazel  glen  as  you'd  wish  to  see,  near 
half  a  mile  long — its  developments  and  pro- 
portions were  truly  classicaL  In  the  boi^m 
of  this  glen  was  a  small  green  island,  about 
twelve  yards,  diametrically,  of  Irish  ad- 
measurement)  that  is  to  say,  be  tiie  same 
more  or  less ;  at  all  events,  it  lay  in  the  way 
of  the  river,  which,  however,  ran  towards 
the  O'HaUaghan  side,  and,  consequently,  the 
island  was  our  property. 

"  Now,  you'll  observe,  that  this  river  had 
been,  for  ages,  the  merin  between  the  two 
farms,  for  they  both  belonged  to  separate 
landlords,  and  so  long  as  it  kept  the  O'HaUa- 
ghan side  of  the  little  peninsula  in  question 
there  could  be  no  dispute  about  it,  for  all 
vras  clear.  One  wet  winter,  however,  it 
seemed  to  change  its  mind  upon  the  subject ; 
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for  it  wrought  and  wore  away  a  passage  for 
itself  on  our  side  of  the  island,  and  by  that 
means  took  part,  as  it  were,  with  the  O'Hal-' 
laghans,  leaving  the  territory  which  had  been 
our  property  for  centhries,  in  their  posses- 
sion. This  was  a  vexatious  change  to  us,  and, 
indeed,  eventually  produced  very  feudal  con- 
sequences. No  sooner  had  the  stream 
changed  sides,  than  the  O'Hallaghans  claimed 
the  island  as  theirs,  according  to  their  tene- 
ment ;  and  we,  having  had  it  for  such  length 
of  time  in  our  possession,  oould  not  break 
ourselves  of  the  habitude  of  occupying  it. 
They  incarcerated  our  cattle,  and  we  incar- 
cerated theirs.  They  summoned  us  to  their 
landlord,  who  was  a  magistrate;  and  we 
summoned  them  to  ours,  who  was  another. 
The  verdicts  were  north  and  south.  Their 
landlord  gave  it  in  &tvor  of  them,  and  ours 
in  favor  of  us.  The  one  said  he  had  law  on 
his  side  ;  the  other,  that  he  had  proscription 
and  possession,  length  of  time  and  usage. 

"  The  two  squires  then  fought  a  challenge 
upon  the  head  of  it,  and  what  was  more  sin- 
gular, upon  the  disputed  spot  itself ;  the  one 
standing  on  their  side,  the  other  on  ours; 
for  it  was  just  twelve  paces  every  way.  Their 
friend  was  a  small,  light  man,  with  legs  like 
diimisticks;  the  other  was  a  large,  able- 
bodied  gentleman,  with  a  red  face  and  hooked 
nose.  They  exchanged  two  shots,  only  one 
of  which  —  the  second  —  took  effect.  It 
pastured  upon  their  landlord's  spindle  leg, 
on  which  he  held  it  out,  exclaiming,  that 
while  he  lived  he  would  never  fight  another 
challenge  with  his  antagonist,  'because,' 
said  he,  holding  out  his  own  spindle  shank, 
'  the  man  who  could  hit  thai  coidd  hit  any- 
thing.* 

"  We  then  were  advised,  by  an  attorney, 
to  go  to  law  with  them  ;  and  they  were  ad- 
vised by  another  attorney  to  go  to  law  with 
us :  accordingly,  we  did  so,  and  in  the  course 
of  eight  or  nine  yeai*s  it  might  have  been  de- 
cided, but  just  at  the  legal  term  approxi- 
mated in  which  the  decision  was  to  be 
annoimced,  the  river  divided  itself  with 
mathematical  exactitude  on  each  side  of  the 
island.  This  altered  the  state  and  law  of 
the  question  in  toto  ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
both  we  and  the  O'Hallaghans  were  nearly 
fractured  by  the  expenses.  Now  during  the 
lawsuit  we  usually  houghed  and  mutUated 
each  other's  cattle,  according  as  they  tres- 
passed the  premises.  This  brought  on  the 
usual  concomitants  of  various  battles,  fought 
and  won  by  both  sides,  and  occasioned  the 
lawsuit  to  be  dropped ;  for  we  found  it  a 
mighty  inconvanient  matter  to  fight  it  out 
both  ways ;  by  the  same  a-token  that  I  think 
it  a  proof  of  stultity  to  go  to  law  at  all  at  all, 
as  long  as  a  person  is  able  to  take  it  into  his 


own  management.  For  the  only  incongruity 
in  the  matter  is  this  :  that,  in  the  one  case, 
a  set  of  lawyers  have  the  law  in  their  hands, 
and,  in  the  other,  that  you  have  it  in  your 
own  ;  that's  the  only  difference,  and  'tis  easy 
knowing  where  the  advantage  lies. 

"We,  however,  paid  the  most  of  the  ex- 
penses, and  woidd  have  pet^  them  all  with  the 
greatest  integrity,  were  it  not  that  our  at- 
torney, when  about  to  issue  an  execution 
against  our  propertv,  happened  somehow  to 
be  shot,  one  evenmg,  as  he  returned  home 
from  a  dinner  which  was*  given  by  him  that 
was  attorney  for  the  O'HaUaghans.  Many  a 
boast  the  O'Hallaghan's  made,  before  the 
quarrelling  between  us  and  them  commenced, 
that  they'd  sweep  the  streets  with  \he  fight- 
ing O'Callaghans,  which  was  an  epithet  that 
w^ocSnaUy 'applied  to  our  July:  We 
differed,  however,  materially  from  them  ;  for 
we  were  honorable,  never  starting  out  in 
dozens  on  a  single  man  or  two,  and  beating 
him  into  insignificance.  A  couple,  or  may- 
be, when  irritated,  three,  were  tiie  most  we 
ever  set  at  a  single  enemy,  and  if  we  left  him 
lying  in  a  state  of  imperception,  it  was  the 
most  we  ever  did,  except  in  a  regular  con- 
fliction,  when  9  man  is  justified  in  saving  his 
ovm  skuU  by  breakmg  one  of  an  opposite 
faction.  For  the  truth  of  the  business  is» 
that  he  who  breaks  the  skull  of  him  who  en- 
deavors to  break  his  own  is  safest;  and, 
surely,  when  a  man  is  driven  to  such  an  al- 
temative,  the  choice  is  unhesitating. 

"O'HaUaghans'  attorney,  however,  had  bet- 
ter luck ;  they  were,  it  is  true,  rather  in  the 
retrograde  with  him  touching  the  law  charges, 
and«  of  coorse,  it  was  only  candid  in  him  to 
look  for  his'own.  One  morning,  he  found  that 
two  of  his  horses  had  been  executed  by  some 
incendiary  unknown,  in  the  coorse  of  the 
night ;  and,  on  going  to  look  at  them,  he 
found  a  taste  of  a  notice  posted  oif  the  inside 
of  the  stable-door,  giving  him  intelligence 
that  if  he  did  not  find  a  horpxts  corpus^ 
whereby  to  transfer  his  body  out  of  the 
country,  he  would  experience  a  fate  parallel 
to  that  of  his  brother  lawyer  or  the  horses. 
And,  undoubtedly,  if  honest  people  never 
perpetrated  worse  than  banishing  such  var- 
min,  along  with  proctors,  and  drivers  of  all 
kinds,  out  of  a  civilized  country,  they  would 
not  be  so  very  culpable  or  atrocious. 

"  After  this,  the  lawyer  went  to  reside  in 
DubHn  ;  and  the  only  bodily  injury  he  re- 
ceived was  the  death  of  a  land-agent  and  a 
bailiff,  who  lost  their  lives  faithfully  in  driv- 
ing for  rent.  They  died,  however,  success- 
fully ;  the  bailiff*  having  been  provided  for 


*  Habeas  corpua  ;  the  above  is  the  popular  pro- 
nunciation. 
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nearly  a  year  before  the  agent  was  sent  to 
give  an  account  of  bis  stewardship-^as  tbe 
Authorized  Version  bas  it. 

"Tbe  occasion  on.whicb  the  first  re-en- 
counter bet\yeen  us  and  the  O'Hallagbans 
took  place,  was  a  peaceable  one.  Several  of 
our  respective  friends  undertook  to  produce 
a  friendly  and  oblivious  potation  between  us 
— it  was  at  a  berrin  belonging  to  a  corpse 
who  was  related  to  us  both ;  and,  certainly, 
in  the  beginning  we  were  all  as  thick  as 
whigged  milk.  But  there  is  no  use  now  in 
dwelUng  too  long  upon  that  circumstance  ; 
let  it  be  sufficient  to  assert  that  the  accom- 
modation was  effectuated  by  fists  and  cudgels, 
on  both  sides — the  first  man  that  struck  a 
blow  being  one  of  the  friends  that  wished  to 
bring  about  the  tranquillity.  From  that  out 
the  play  commenced,  and  Gk)d  he  knows 
when  it  may  end ;  for  no  dacent  faction 
could  give  in  to  another  faction  vnthout 
losing  their  character,  and  being  kicked, 
and  cuffed,  and  kilt^  every  week  in  the 
year. 

"  It  is  the  greaJt  battle,  however,  which  I  am 
after  going  to  describe :  that  in  which  we 
and  the  O'Hallaghans  had  contrived,  one  way 
or  other,  to  haveilie  parish  divided — one- 
half  for  them,  and  the  other  for  us ;  and, 
upon  my  credibility,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
declare  that  the  whole  parish,  though  ten 
miles  by  six,  assembled  itself  in  the  town  of 
Knockimdowny,  upon  this  interesting  occa- 
sion. In  thruth,  Ireland  ought  to  be  a  land 
of  mathemathitians ;  for  I  am  sure  her  pop- 
ulation is  well  trained,  at  all  events,  in  the 
two  sciences  of  muUiplication  and  division. 
Before  I  adventure,  however,  upon  the  narra- 
tion, I  must  wax  pathetic  a  little,  and  then 
proceed  with  the  main  body  of  the  story. 

"  Poor  Rose  O'Hallaghan  ! — or,  as  she  was 
designated — Bose  Oalh,  or  Fair  Rose,  and 
sometimes  ttimply,  Bose  Hallaghan,  because 
the  detention  of  the  big  O  offcen  produces  an 
afSatus  in  the  pronunciation,  that  is  some- 
times mighty  inconvenient  to  such  as  do  not 
lihderstand  oratory — besides,  that  the  Irish 
are  rather  fond  of  sending  the  liquids  in  a 
gutthural  direction — ^Poor  Bose  I  that  faction 
fight  was  a  black  day  to  her,  the  sweet  inno- 
cent — when  it  was  well  known  that  there 
wasn't  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  on  either  side 
that  wouldn't  lay  their  hands  under  her  feet. 
However,  in  order  to  inseiise  the  reader  bet- 
ter into  her  character,  I  will  commence 
a  small  sub-narration,  which  virill  after- 
wards  emerge  into  the  parent  stream  of  the 
fltory. 

"  The  chapel  of  Knockimdowny  is  a  slated 
house,  without  any  ornament,  except  a  set 
of  wooden  cuts,  painted  red  and  blue,  that 
iu*e  placed  sericUum  around  the  square  of  the 


building  in  the  internal  side.  Fourteen  *  of 
these  Buspind  at  equal  distances  on  the  walls, 
each  set  in  a  painted  frame  ;  these  constitute 
a  certain  species  of  country  devotion.  It  is 
usual,  on  Sundays,  for  such  of  the  congrega- 
tion as  are  most  inchned  to  piety,  to  genu- 
flect at  the  first  of  these  pictures,  and  com- 
mence a  certain  number  of  prayers  to  it  ; 
after  the  repetition  of  which,  they  travel  on 
their  knees  along  the  bare  earth  to  the  sec- 
ond, where  they  repate  another  prayer  pecu- 
liar to  that,  and  so  on,  till  they  finish  the 
grand  totoer  of  the  interior.  Such,  however, 
as  are  not  especially  addictated  to  this  kind 
of  locomotive  prayer,  collect  together  in  vari- 
ous knots  through  the  chapel,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  auditing  or  narrating  anec- 
dotes, discussing  policy,  or  detraction ;  and 
in  case  it  be  summer,  and  the  day  of  a  fine 
texture,  they  scatter  themselves  into  little 
crowds  on  the  chapel-green,  or  lie  at  their 
length  upon  the  grass  in  listless  groups,  'giv- 
ing way  to  chat  and  laughter. 

"  In  this  mode,  laired  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  ditches  and  hedges,  or  collected  in 
rings  round  that  respec&ble  character,  the 
Academician  of  the  village,  or  some  other 
well-known  Senachie,  or  story-teller,  they 
amuse  themselves  till  the  priest's  aixival. 
Perhaps,  too,  some  walking  geographer  of  a 
pilgrim  may  happen  to  be  present ;  and  if 
there  be,  he  is  sure  to  draw  a  crowd  about 
him,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  learned 
Academician  to  the  contrary.  It  is  no  unus- 
ual thing  to  see  such  a  vagrant,  in  all  the 
vanity  of  conscious  sanctimony,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  attentive  peasants,  hke  the 
nave  and  felloes  of  a  cart-wheel — if  I  may  be 
permitted  the  loan  of  an  apt  similitude — re- 
peating some  piece  of  unfathomable  and  lab- 
yrinthine devotion,  or  perhaps  warbling,  from 
Stentorian  lungs,  some  melodia  sacra,  in  an 
untranslatable  tongue ;  or,  it  may  be,  ex- 
hibiting the  mysterious  power  of  an  amber 
bade  fastened  as  a  Decade'to  his  paiidareens,f 
lifting  a  chaff  or  light  bit  of  straw  by  the 
force  of  its  attraction.  'This  is  an  exploit 
which  causes  many  an  eye  to  turn  from  the 
bades  to  his  own  bearded  face,  with  a  hope, 
as  it  were,  of  being  able  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  lurking  sanctimony  by  which  the 
knave  hoaxes  &em  in  the  miraculoua 

<'  The  amusements  of  the  females  are  also 
nearly  such  as  I  have  drafted  out.  Nosegays 
of  the  darlings  might  be  seen  sated  on  green 
banks,  or  sauntering  about  with  a  sly  inten- 
tion of  coming  in  compact  with  their  sweet- 
hearts, or,  like  bachelors'  buttons  in  smiling 

*  These  are  called  the  ^^  Foorteen  Stations  of 
the  Cross.'' 

f  Pilgrims  and  other  impostors  pass  these  things 
upon  the  people  as  mirades  upon  a  small  scale. 
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rows,  criticising  the  young  men  as  they  pass. 
Others  of  them  might  be  seen  screened  be- 
hind a  hedge,  with  their  backs  to  the  spec- 
tators, taking  the.papers  off  their  curls  before 
a  small  bit  of  looking-glass  placed  against 
the  ditch  ;  or  perhaps  putting  on  their  shoes 
and  stockings — which  phrase  can  be  used 
only  by  the  authority  of  the  figure  heusteron 
proieron — inasmuch  as  if  they  put  on  the 
fihoes  first,  you  persave,  it  woiidd  be  a  scien- 
tific job  to  get  on  the  stockings  after ;  but 
it's  an  idiomatix^  expression,  and  therefore 
justifiable.  However,  it's  a  general  custom 
in  the  country,  which  I  dare  to  say  has  not 
yet  spread  into  large  cities,  for  the  young 
wopaen  to  walk  bare-footed  to  the  chapel,  or 
within  a  short  distance  of  it,  that  they  may 
exhibit  their  bleached  thread  stockings  and 
weU-greased  slippers  to  the  best  advantage, 
not  pretermitting  a  well-turned  ankle  and 
neat  leg,  which,  I  may  fearlessly  assert^'  my 
fair  country-women  can  show  against  any 
other  nation,  living  or  dead. 

''One  sunny  Sabbath,  the  congregation 
*of  Knockimdowny  wore  thus  assimilated, 
ftmusing  themselves  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  outlined  ;  a  series  of  country  girls  sat  on 
a  little  green  mount,  called  the  Kabbit  Bank, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  for- 
merly an  open  burrow,  though  of  late  years 
it  has  been  closed.  It  was  near  twelve 
o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  Father  Luke 
O'Shaughran  was  generally  seen  topping  the 
rise  of  the  hill  at  Larry  Mulligan's  public^ 
house,  jogging  on  his  bay  hack  at  sometliing 
between  a  walk  and  a  trot — that  is  to  say,  his 
horse  moved  his  fore  and  hind  legs  on  the 
off  side  at  one  motion,  and  the  fore  and  hind 
legs  of  the  near  side  in  another,  going  at  a 
kind  of  dog's  trot,  like  the  pace  of  an  idiot 
with  sore  feet  in  a  shower — a  pace,  indeed, 
to  which  the  animal  had  been  set  for  the  last 
sixteen  years,  but  beyond  which,  no  force, 
or  entreaty,  or  science,  or  jwwer,  either  di- 
vine or  human,  of  his  Beveience  could  drive 
Mm.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  not  become 
apparent;  and  the  girls  already  mentioned 
were  discussing  the  pretensions  which  seve- 
ral of  their  acquaintances  had  to  dress  or 
beauty, 

"  *  Peggy,'  said  Katy  CarroU  to  her  com- 
panion, Peggy  Donohue, '  were  you  out  *  last 
ISunday  ? ' 

" '  No,  in  troth,  Katty,  I  was  disappointed 
in  getting  my  shoes  from  Paddy  Mellon,f 

--1.^  m  ■  m  '  

*  Oat. — This  expression  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country  is  understood  to  mean  beingr  at  mass. 

f  Paddy  Mellon — a  short,  thickset  man,  with 
*  gray  hair,  which  he  always  kept  cropped  close- 
was  the  most  famous  shoemaker  in  the  parish  :  in 
fact,  the  Dmmmond  of  a  large  district.  No  shoes 
were  ooosidered  worth  wearing  if  ?ie  did  not  make 


though  I  left  him  the  measure  for  my  foot 
three  weeks  agone,  and  gave  him  a  thousand 
warnings  to  make  them  duck-nebs ;  but,  in- 
stead of  that,'  said  she,  holding  out  a  very 
purty  foot,  '  he  has  made  them  as  sharp  in 
the  toe  as  a  pick-axe,  and  a  full  mile  too 
short  for  me.  But  why  do  ye  ax  was  I  oirf, 
Katty?' 

"*0h,  nothing,'  responded  Katiy,  *only 
that  you  missed  a  sight,  anyway.' 

"*What  was  it  Kitty,  ahagur?'  asked 
her  companion  with  mighty  great  curios- 
ity. 

"'Why,  nothing  less,  indeed,  nor  Rose 
Cullenan  decked  out  in  a.white  muslin  gown, 
and  a  black  sprush  bonnet,  tied  under  her 
chin  w^id  a  silk  ribbon,  no  less ;  but  what 
killed  us  out  and  out  was — you  wouldn't 
guess?' 

"'Arrah,  how  could  I  guess,  woman 
alive?  A  silk  handkerchy,  maybe;  for  I 
wouldn't  doubt  the  same  Eose  but  she  would 
be  setting  herself  up  for  the  likes  of  such  a 
thing.' 

" '  It's  herself  that  had,  as  red  as  scarlet, 
about  her  neck ;  but  that's  not  it' 

" '  Arrah,  Katty,  tell  it  ta  us  at  wanst ;  out 
with  it,  ahagur ;  sure  there's  no  treason  in 
it,  anyhow.' 

"  *  Why,  thin,  nothing  less  nor  a  crass-bar 
red-and-white  pocket-handkerchy,  to  wipe 
her  purty  complexion  wid  ! ' 

"  To  this  Peggy  replied  by  a  loud  laugh, 
in  which  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
there  was  more  of  sathir  than  astonish- 
ment. 

"  *  A  pocket-handkerchy  1 '  she  exclaimed ; 
'  musha,  are  we  alive  afther  that,  at  all  at  all ! 
Why,  that  bates  Molly  M'CuUagh  and  her 
red  mantle  entirely.  I'm  sure,  but  it's  well 
come  up  for  the  likes  of  her,  a  poor,  imper- 
int  crathur,  that  sprung  from  nothing,  to 
give  herself  such  airs.' 

" '  Molly  M'CuUagh,  indeed,'  said  Katty, 
'  why,  they  oughtn't  to  be  mintioned  in  the 
one  day,  woman.  Molly's  come  of  a  dacent 
ould  stock,  and  kind  mother  for  her  to  keep 
herself  in  genteel  ordher  at  all  times ;  she 


them.  Bnt.  having  admitted  this.  I  am  bound  in 
common  justice  and  hdnesty  to  say  that  so  big  a 
liar  never  put  an  awl  into  leather.  No  language 
could  describe  his  iniquity  in  this  respect.  1  my- 
self am  a  living  witness  of  this.  Many  a  trudge 
has  the  villain  taken  out  of  me  in  my  boyhood  *  and 
as  sure  as  I  went  on  the  appointed  day — which  was 
always  Satuixiay — so  surely  did  he  swear  that  they 
would  be  ready  for  me  on  .that  day  week.  He  wan, 
as  a  tradesman,  the  most  multifarious  and  barefaced 
liar  I  ever  met ;  and  what  was  the  most  rascally 
trait  about  him,  was  the  facultv  he  possessed  of 
making  you  believe  the  lie  as  readily  after  the  fif- 
teenth repetition  of  it,  as  when  it  was  uttered  fresh 
from  his  lips. 
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sees  nothing  else,  and  can  afford  it,  not  alias 
one  as  the  other  Jlipe*  that  would  go  to  the 
world's  end  for  a  bit  of  dress.' 

" '  Sure  she  thinks  she's  a  beauty,  too,  if 
you  plase,'  said  Peggy,  tossing  her  head  with 
an  air  of  disdain ;  '  but  tell  us,  Katty,  how 
did  the  muslin  sit  upon  her  at  all,  the  upset- 
ting crathur  ? ' 

<»  *  Why,  for  all  the  world  like  a  shift  on  a 
Maypowl,  or  a  stocking  on  a  body's  nose  : 
only  nothing  killed  us  outright  but  the  pock- 
et-handkerchy ! ' 

" '  Hut  I '  said  the  other,  '  what  could  we 
expect  from  a  proud  piece  like  her,  that 
brings  a  Man  will  -(:  to  mass  every  Sunday, 
purtending  shd  can  read  in  it,  and  Jem  Fin- 
igan  saw  ^e  wrong  side  of  tiie  book  toards 
her,  the  Sunday  of  the  Puroessian  !  *  \ 

"At  this  hit  they  both  formed  another 
risible  junction,  quite  as  sarcastic  as  the  for- 
mer—in the  midst  of  which  the  innocent  ob- 
ject of  their  censure,  dressed  in  all  her  ob- 
noxious finery,  came  up  and  joined  them. 
She  was  scarcely  sated — I  blush  to  the  very 
point  of  my  pen  duribg  the  manuscription — 
when  the  confabulation  assumed  a  character 
directly  antipodial  to  that  which  marked  the 
precedent  dmlogue. 

"  *  My  gracious,  Eose,  but  that's  a  purty 
thing  you  have  got  in  your  gown  !— where 
did  you  buy  it?' 

^  " '  Och,  thin,  not  a  one  of  myself  likes  it 
over  much.  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  buy  a  ging- 
ham :  I  coidd  have  got  a  beautiful  patthem, 
all  out,  for  two  shillings  less ;  but  they  don't 
wash  so  well  as  this.  I  bought  it  in  Paddy 
McGartlan(fs,  Peggy.' 

'''Troth,  it's^nothing  else  but  a  great 
beauty ;  I  didn't  see  anything  on  you  this 
long  time  that  becomes  you  so  well,  and  I've 
remarked  that  you  always  look  best  in 
white.' 

"  *  Who  made  it,  Eose  ?  *  inquired  Katty ; 
'  for  it  sits  illegant' 

"  *  Indeed,*  replied  Rose,  '  for  the  diflfer  of 
the  price,  I  thought  it  better  to  bring-  it  to 
Peggy  Boyle,  and  be  sartin  of  not  having  it 
spoiled.  Nelly  Eeenan  made  the  last ;  and 
although  there  was  a  full  breadth  more  in  it 
nor  this,  bad  cess  to  the  one  of  her  but. 
spoiled  it  on  me ;  it  was  ever  so  much  too 


•  *  Flipe— One  who  is  "  flippant  "—of  which  word 
it  is  the  substantive,  and  a  good  one  too. 

t  Manuel — a  Catholic  Prayer-book. 

X  The  priest  described  in  '*  Ned  M^Keown  "  hav- 
ing been  edacated  on  the  Continent,  was  one  of  the 
fir»t  to  introduce  the  Procession  of  the  Host  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  Consecrated  Host,  sbrined 
in  a  silver  vessel  formed  like  a  chalice,  was  borne 
by  a  priest  under  a  silken  canopy  ;  and  to  tbis  the 
other  clergymen  present  offered  up  incense  from  a 
oenser,  whilst  they  circumambulated  the  chapel  in- 
jnde  and  out,  if  the  day  was  fine. 


short  in  the  body,  and  too  tight  in  the 
sleeves,  and  then  I  had  no  step  at  all  at 
all.' 

"  '  The  sprush  bonnet  is  exactly  the  fit  for 
the  gown,'  observed  Katty  ;  *  the  black  and 
the  white's  jist  the  cut — ^how  many  yards  had 
you.  Rose?' 

" '  Jist  ten  and  a  half ;  but  the  half-yard  wai> 
for  the  tucks.' 

" '  Ay,  £aix !  and  brave  full  tucks  she  left 
in  it ;  ten  would  do  ?ne,  Rose  ? ' 

"  *  Ten ! — no,  nor  ten  and  a  half ;  you're  a 
size  bigger  nor  me  at  the  last^  P^^gy ;  hut 
you'd  be  asy  fitted,  you're  so  weU  made.' 

"'Rose,  darling,'  said  Peggy,  'that's  a 
great  beauty,  and  shows  off  your  complexion 
all  to  pieces ;  you  have  no  notion  how  well 
you  look  in  it  and  the  sprush.' 

"  In  a  few  minutes  after  this  her  namesake. 
Rose  Galh  O'Hallaghan,  came  towards  the 
chapel,  in  society  with  her  father,  mother, 
and  her  two  sisters.  The  eldest,  Mary,  was 
about  twenty-one  ;  Rose,  who  was  the  sec- 
ond, about  nineteen,  or  scarcely  that ;  and 
Nancy,  the  junior  of  the  three,  about  twice' 
seven. 

"  ^  There's  the  O^HallaghansV  says  Rose. 

" '  Ay,'  replied  Eatty  ;  '  you  may  talk  of 
beauty,  now ;  did  you  ever  lay  your  two  eyea 
on  the  likes  of  Rose  for  downright — musha, 
if  myself  knows  what  to  call  it — but»  anyhow,, 
she's  the  lovely  crathur  to  look  at' 

"Kind  reader,  without  a  single  disrespect- 
ful insinuation  against  any  portion  of  the 
fair  sex,  you  may  judge  what  Rose  O'Halla- 
ghan must  have  been,  when  even  these  three 
were  necessitated  to  praise  her  in  her  ab- 
sence ! 

" '  rU  warrant,'  observed  Katty, '  we'll  soon 
be  after  seeing  John  O'Callaghan' — (he  waa 
my  own  cousin) — '  sthroUing  afther  them,  at 
his  ase.' 

" '  Why,'  asked  Rose,  'what  makes  you  say 
that?' 

" '  Bekase,'  replied  the  other, '  I've  a  rason 
for  ii' 

"'Sure  John    O'Callaghan  wouldn't    be 
thinking  of  her,'  observed  Rose,  '  and  tlieir 
families  would  see   other  shot:  their  fac- 
tions would  never  have  a  crass  marriage, 
anyhow.' 

" '  Well,*  said  Peggy,  '  it's  the  thousand 
pities  that  the  same  two  couldn't  go  togeth- 
er ;,  for  feir  and  handsome  as  Rose  is,  you'll 
not  deny  but  John  comes  up  to  her ;  but 
faix !  sure  enough  it's  they  that  s  the  proud 
people  on  both  sides,  and  dangerous  to  make 
or  meddle  with,  not  saying  that  ever  there 
was  the  likes  of  the  same  two  for  dacency 
and  peaceableness  among  either  of  the  Ac- 
tions.* 

Didn't  I  tell  yez  ? '  cried  Katty ;  '  look 


(I  ( 
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at  Mm  now  staling  afther  her ;  and  itll  be 
the  same  thing  going  home  again  ;  and,  if 
Rose  is  not  much  behed,  it's  not  a  bit  dis- 
plasing  to  her.' 

" '  Between  ourselves,'  observed  Peggy,  *  it 
would  be  *no  wondher  the  darling  young 
crathur  would  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  for  you 
might  thravel  the  coimtry  afore  you'd  meet 
wi&  his  fellow  for  face  and  figure.' 

" '  There's  Father  Ned,'  remarked  Katty ; 
"  we  had  betther  get  into  the  chapel  before 
the  seroodgin  comes  an,  or  your  bonnet  and 
gown,  Rose,  won't  be  the  betther  for  it/ 

"  Thej  now  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  and 
those  who  had  been  amusing  themselves  after 
the  same  mode,  followed  their  exemplar. 
In  a  short  time  the  hedges  and  ditches  ad- 
joining the  chapel  were  quite  in  solitude, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons  from  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  parish,  who  might  be  seen 
running  with  all  possible  velocity '  to  overtake 
mass,'  as  the  phrase  on  that  point  expresses 
itself. 

"  The  chapel  of  Knockimdowny  was  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains ;  a  by-road  went  past  the  very  door, 
which  hJbd  under  subjection  a  beautiful  ex- 
tent of  cultivated  country,  diversificated*  by 
hill -and  dale,  or  rather  by  hill  and  hollow  ; 
for,  as  &r  as  my  own  geographical  knowledge 
goes,  I  iu^ve  tmiformly  found  them  insepa- 
rable. It  was  also  ornamented  with  the 
waving  verdure  of  rich  corn-fields  and  mead- 
ows, not  pretermitting  phatie-fields  in  full 
blossom— a  part  of  rural  landscape  which,  to 
my  utter  astonishment,  has  escaped  the  pen 
of  poet,  and  the  brush  of  painter ;  although  I 
wm  risk  my  reputation  as  a  man  of  pure  and 
categorical  taste,  if  a  finer  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  a  landscape  could  be  found 
than  a  field  of  Cork-red  phaties  or  Moroky 
blacks  in  full  bloom,  allowing  ^  man  to  judge 
by  the  pleasure  they  confer  upon  the  eye,  and 
therefore  to  the  heari  About  a  nule  up 
from  the  chapel,  towards  the  south,  a  moun- 
tain-stream, not  the  one  already  intimated — 
over  which  there  was  no  bridge,  crossed  the 
road.  But  in  lieu  of  a  bridge,  there  was  a 
long  double  plank  laid  over  it,  from  bank  to 
bank ;  and  as  the  river  was  broad,  and  not 
sufficiently  incarcerated  within  its  channel, 
the  neighbors  were  ^necessitated  to  throw 
these  planks  across  the  narrowest  part  they 
could  find  in  the  contiguity  of  the  road.  This 
part  was  consequently  the  deepest,  and,  in 
fioods,  the  most  dangerous ;  for  the  banks 
were  elevated  as  far  as  they  went,  and  quite 
tortuositous. 

"Shortly  after  the  priest  had  entered  the 
chapel,  it  was  observed  that  the  hemisphere 
became,  of  a  sudden,  imusually  obscure, 
^ough  the  preceding  part  of  the  day  had 


not  only  been  undoudously.  bright,  but  hot 
in  a  most  especial  manner.  The  obscurity, 
however,  increased  rapidly,  accompanied  by 
that  gloomy  stillness  which  always  takes 
precedence  of  a  storm,  and  fills  the  mind 
with  vague  and  interminable  terror.  But  this 
ominous  silence  Was  not  long  iinfractured ; 
for  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
gloom,  a  flash  of  lightning  quivered  through 
tiie  chapel,  followed  by  an  extragavantly  loud 
clap  of  thunder,  which  shook  the  veiy  glass 
in  the  windows,  and  fiUed  the  congregation 
to  the  brim  with  terror.  Their  dismay, 
however,  would  have  been  infinitely  greater, 
only  for  the  presence  of  his  Reverence,  and 
the  confidence  which  might  be  traced  to  the 
solemn  occasion  on  which  they  were  as- 
similated. 

"From  this  moment  the  storm  became 
progressive  in  dreadful  magnitude,  and  the 
thunder,  in  concomitance  with  the  most 
^vid  flashes  of  lightning,,  pealed  through  the 
sky,  with  an  awful  grandeur  and  magnifi> 
cence,  that  were  exalted  and  even  rendered 
more  sublime  by  the  still'  solemnity  of  re- 
ligious worship.  Every  heart  now  prayed 
fervently— every  spirit  shrunk  into  a  deep 
sense  of  its  own  guilt  and  helplessness — and 
every  conscience  was  terror-stricken,  as  the 
voice  of  an  angry  Gk)d  thundered  out  of  his 
temple  of  storms  though  the  heavens ;  for 
truly,  as  the  Authorized  Version  has  it, '  dark- 
ness was  under  his  feet,  and  his  pavilion 
round  about  was  dark  waters,  and  thick 
clouds  of  the  skies,  because  he  was  wroth.' 

"  The  rain  now  condescended  in  even-down 
torrents,  and  thunder  succeeded  thunder  in 
deep  and  terrific  peals,  whilst  the  roar  of  the 
gigantic  echoes  that  deepened  and  rever- 
berated among  the  glens.and  hollows,  '  laugh- 
ing in  their  moun^in  mirth,* — hard  fortune 
to  me,  but  they  made  the  flesh  creep  on  my 
bones ! 

"  This  lasted  for  an  hour,  when  the  thun- 
der slackened :  but  the  rain  still  continued. 
As  soon  as  mass  was  over,  and  the  storm 
had  elapsed,  except  an  odd  peal  which  might 
be  heard  rolling  at  a  distance  behind  the 
hills,  the  people  began  gradually  to  recover 
their  spirits,  and  enter  into  confiibulation ; 
but  to  venture  out  was  still  impracticable. 
For  about  another  hour  it  rained  incessantly, 
after  which  it  ceased ;  the  hemisphere  be- 
came lighter— and  the  sun  shone  out  once 
more  upon  the  countenance  of  nature  with 
its  foimer  brightness.  The  congregation 
then  decanted  itself  out  of  the  chapel — the 
spirits  of  the  people  dancing  with  that  remark- 
able buoyancy  or  juvenility  which  is  felt  after 
a  thunderatorm,  when  the  air  is  calm,  soople, 
and  balmy — and  all  nature  garmented  with 
glittering  verdure  and  light.    The  crowd  next 
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began  to  comtningle  on  their  way  home,  and 
to  make  the  usual  observations  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary storm  which  had  just  passed, 
and  the  probable  effect  it  would  produce  on 
the  fruit  and  agriculture  of  the  neighborhood. 

"  When  the  three  young  women,  whom  we 
have  already  introduced  to  our  respectable 
readers,  had  evacuated  the  chapel,  they  de- 
termiped  to  substantiate  a  certitude,  as  &ir 
as  their  observation  could  reach,  as  to  the 
truth  of  what  Kitty  Carroll  had  hinted  at, 
in  reference  to  John  0*Gallaghan's  attach- 
ment to  Hose  Galh  -  O'Hallaghan,  and  her 
taciturn  approval  of  it.  For  this  purpose 
they  kept  theu*  eye  upon  John,  who  certain- 
ly seemed  in  no  especial  hurry  home,  but 
lingered  upon  the  chapel  green  in  a  very 
cai'eless  method.  Hose  Galh,  however,  soon 
made  her  appearance,  and,  after  going  up  the 
chapel-road  a  short  space,  John  slyly  walked 
at  some  distance  behind,  without  seeming 
to  pay  her  any  particular  notice,  whilst  9 
person  up  to  the  secret  might  observe 
Boee's  bright  eye  sometimes  peeping  back  to 
see  if  he  was  aftei'her.  In  this  manner  they 
proceeded  until  they  came  to  the  river,  which, 
to  their  great  alarm,  was  almost  fluctuating 
over  its  highest  banks. 

"  A  crowd  was  now  assembled,  consulting 
as  to  the  safest  method  of  crossing  the 
planks,  under  which  the  red  boihng  current 
ran,  with  less  violence,  it  is  true,  but  much 
deeper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  stream. 
The  final  decision  was,  that  the  very  young 
and  the  old,  and  such  as  were  feeble,  shoidd 
proceed  by  a  circuit  of  some  miles  to  a  bridge 
that  crossed  it,  and  that  the  young  men 
should  place  themselves  on  their  knees 
along  the  planks,  their  hands  locked  in  each 
other,  thus  forming  a  support  on  one  side, 
upon  which  such  as  had  courage  to  venture 
across  might  lean,  in  case  of  accident  or  me- 
grim. Indeed,  anybody  that  had  able  nerves 
might  have  crossed  the  planks  without  this 
precaution;  had  they  been  dry  ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rain,  and  the  frequent  attri- 
tion of  feet,  they  were  quite  shppery  ;  and, 
besides,  the  flood  rolled  terrifically  two  or 
three  yards  below  them,  which  might  be  apt 
to  beget  a  megrim  that  would  not  be  felt  if 
there  was  no  flood. 

"  When  this  expedient  had  been  hit  upon, 
several  young  men  volunteered  themselves  to 
put  it  in  practice  ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  con- 
siderable number  of  both  sexuals  crossed 
over,  vnthout  the  occurrence  of  any  unpleas- 
ant accident.  Paddy  O'Hallaghan  and  his 
family  had  been  stationed  for  some  time  on 
ihe  bank,  watching  the  success  of  the  plan  ; 
find  as  it  appeared  not  to  be  attended  with 
any  particular  danger,  they  also  determined 
to  make  the  attempt.     About  a  perch  below 


the  planks  stood  John  (yCallaghan,  watching 
the  progress  of  those  who  were  crossing 
them,  but  taking  no  part  in  what  was  going 
forward.  The  river,  under  the  planks,  and 
for  some  perches  above  and  below  them, 
might  be  about  ten  feet  deep ;  but  to  those 
who  could  swim,  it  was  less  perilous,  should 
any  accident  be&ll  them,  than  those  parts 
where  the  current  was  more  rapid,  but  shal- 
lower. The  water  here  boiled,  and  bubbled, 
and  whirled  about ;  but  it  was  slow,  and  its 
yeUow  surface  unbroken  by  rocks  or  forda 

'<  The  first  of  the  O'Hallaghans  that  ven- 
tured over  it  was  the  youngest,  who,  being 
captured  by  the  hand,  was  encouraged  by 
many  cheerful  expressions  from  the  young 
men  who  were  clinging  to  tiie  planks.  She 
got  safe  over,  however ;  and  when  she  came 
to  the  end,  one  who  was  stationed  on  the 
bank  gave  her  a  joyous  pull,  that  translated 
her  several  yards  upon  terra  firma, 

"  *  Well,  Nancy,*  he  observed, '  yov^re  safe, 
anyhow ;  and  if  I  don't  dance  at  your  wedding 
for  tliis.  111  never  say  you're  dacent' 

''To  this  Nancy  gave  a  jocular  promise, 
and  he  resumed  his  station,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  render  similar  assistance  to  her 
next  sister.  Bose  Galh  then  went  to  the 
edge  of  the  plank  several  times,  but  her  cour- 
.age  as  often  refused  to  be  forthcoming.  Dur- 
ing her  hesitation,  John  O'Callaghan  stooped 
down,  and  privately  untied  his  shoes,  then 
imbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  very  gently, 
being  unvnlling  to  excite  notice,  slipped 
the  knot  of  liis  cravat  At  long  last,  by  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  were  on  the 
plank.  Rose  attempted  the  passage,  and  had 
advanced  as  &r  as  the  middle  of  it,  when  a  fit 
of  dizziness  and  alarm  seized  her  vdth  such 
violence,  that  she  lost  all  consciousness — a 
circumstance  of  which  those  who  handed  her 
along  were  ignorant.  The  consequence,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  dreadful ;  for  as  one 
of  the  young  men  was  receiving  her  hand, 
that  he  might  pass  her  to  the  next,  she  lost 
her  momentum,  and  was  instantaneously 
precipitated  into  the  boiling  current 

"  The  wild  and  fearful  cry  of  horror  that 
succeeded  this  cannot  be  laid  on  paper.  The 
eldest  sister  feU  into  strong  convulsions,  and 
several  of  the  other  females  fainted  on  the 
spot  The  mother  did  not  faint ;  but,  like 
Lot's  wife,  she  seemed  to  be  translated  into 
stone:  her  hands  became  clenched  convul- 
sively, her  teeth  locked,  her  nostrils  dilated, 
and  her  eyes  shot  half  way  out  of  her  head. 
There  she  stood,  looking  upon  her  daughter 
strugghng  in  the  flood,  with  a  fixed  gaze  of 
wild  and  impotent  frenzy,  that,  for  fearful- 
ness,  beat  the  thunder-storm  all  to  nothing. 
The  father  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 
oblivious  of  his  incapabihty  to  swim,  deter- 
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mined  to  save  her  or  lose  bis  own  life,  which 
latter  would  have  been  a  dead  certainty,  had 
he  Tentured ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
•crowd,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  madness 
of  such  a  project 

"  '  For  God's  sake,  Paddy,  don't  attimpt  it,' 
they  exclaimed,  'except  you  wish  to  lose 
your  own  life,  without  being  able  to  save 
hers :  no  man  could  swim  in  that  flood,  and 
it  upwards  of  ten  feet  deep.' 

"  Their  arguments,  however,  were  lost  up- 
on him  ;  for,  in  facl^  he  was  insensible  to 
everything  but  his  child's  preservation.  He, 
therefore,  only  answered  their  remonstrances 
by  attempting  to  make  another  plunge  into 
the  river. 

"  '  Let  me  alone,  will  yez,'  said  he — '  let 
me  alone  1  111  either  save  my  child,  Rose,  or 
die  along  with  her !  How  could  I  live  ajfter 
her  ?  Merciful  God,  any  of  them  but  her  I 
Oh  I'Kose,  darling,'  he  exclaimed,  '  the  favor- 
ite of  my  heart — will  no  one  save  you  ? '  All 
this  passed  in  less  than  a  minute. 

''Just  as  these  words  were  uttered,  a 
plunge  was  heard  a  few  yards  below  the 
bridge,  and  a  man  appeared  in  the  flood, 
making  his  way  with  rapid  strokes  to  the 
drowning  girL  Another  cry  now  arose  from 
the  spectators  :  '  It's  John  O'Callaghan,'  they 
shouted — '  it*s  John  O'Callaghan,  and  they'll 
both  be  lost '  '  No,'  exclaimed  others  ; '  if  it's 
in  the  power  of  man  to  save  her,  he  will ! ' 
'  O,  blessed  father,  she's  lost ! '  now  burst 
from  all  present ;  for,  after  having  struggled 
and  been  kept  floating  for  some  time  by  her 
garments,  she  at  length  sunk,  apparently  ex- 
hausted and  senseless,  and  the  thief  of  a  flood 
flowed  over  her,  as  if  she  had  not  been  under 
it's  surface. 

"When  O'Calh^han  saw  that  she  went 
down,  he  raised  himself  up  In  the  water,  and 
<»ist  his  eye  towards  that  part  of  the  bank 
opposite  which  she  disappeared,  evidently, 
as  it  proved,  that  he  might  have  a  mark  to 
guide  him  in  fixing  on  the  proper  spot  where 
to  plunge  after  her.  When  he  came  to  the 
place,  he  raised  himself  again  in  the  stream, 
and,  calculating  that  she  must  by  this  time 
have  been  borne  some  distance  from  the  spot 
where  she  sank,  he  gave  a  stroke  or  two  down 
the  river,  and  disappeared  after  her.  This 
was  followed  by  another  Cxy  of  horror  and 
despair,  for,  somehow,  the  idea  of  desolation 
which  marks,  at  all  times,  a  deep,  over- 
swollen  torrent,  heightened  by  the  bleak 
mountain  scenery  around  them,  and  the 
dark,  angry  voracity  of  the  river  where  they 
had  sunk,  might  have  impressed  the  spectsr 
tors  with  utter  hopelessness  as  to  the  &te  of 
those  now  engulfed  in  its  vortex.  This, 
however,  I  leave  to  those  who  are  deeper 
read  in  philosophy  than  I  am. 


"  An  awful  silence  succeeded  the  last  shrill 
exclamation,  broken  only  by  the  hoarse  rush- 
ing of  the  waters,  whose  wild,  continuous 
roar,  booming  hollowly  and  dismally  in  the 
ear,  might  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  over 
all  the  country.  But  a  new  sensation  soon 
invaded  the  midtitude  ;  for  after  the  lapse  of 
about  half  a  minute,  John  O'Callaghai^  em- 
erged from  the  flood,  bearing  in  his  sinister 
hfmd,the  body  of  his  own  Hose  Gkilh — for  it's 
he  that  loved  her  tenderly.  A  peal  of  joy  con- 
gratulated them  from  the  assembled  crowd.; 
hundreds  of  directions  were  given  to  him  how 
to  act  to  the  best  advantage.  Two  young  men 
in  especial,  who  were  both  dying  about  the 
lovely  creature  th^t  he  held,  were  quite  anx- 
ious to  give  advice. 

" '  Bring  her  to  the  other  side,  John,  ma 
bouchal ;  it's  the  safest,'  said  Larry  Carty. 

" '  Will  you  let  him  alone,  Carty  ? '  said 
Simon  Tracy,  who  was  the  other,  *  youll  only 
put  him  in  a  perplexity.' 

''  But  Carty  should  order  in  spite  of  every 
thing.  He  kept  bawling  out,  however,  so  loud, 
that  John  raised  his  eye  to  see  what  he 
meant,  and  was  near  losing  hold  of  Eose. 
This  was  too  much  for  Tracy,  who  ups  with 
his  flst^  and  downs  him — so  they  both  at  it ; 
for  no  one  there  could  take  themselves  off 
those  that  were  in  danger,  to  interfere  be- 
tween them.  But  at  aU  events,  no  earthly 
thing  can  happen  among  Irishmen  without 
a  fight 

''  The  Either,  during  this,  stood  breathless, 
his  hands  claq>ed,  and  his  eyes  turned  to 
heaven,  praying  in  anguish  for  the  dehvery 
of  his  darling.  The  mother's  look-  was  stiU 
wild  and  fixed,  her  eyes  glazed,  and  her 
muscles  hard  and  stifi: ;  evidently  she  was 
insensible  to  all  that  was  going  forward ;  while 
large  drops  of  paralytic  agony  hung  upon  her 
cold  brow.  Neither  of  the  sisters  had  yet  re- 
covered, nor  could  those  who  supported  them 
turn  their  eyes  from  the  more  imminent  dan- 
ger, to  pay  them  any  particular  attention. 
Many,  also,  of  the  other  femiEdes,  whose  feel- 
ings were  too  much  wound  up  when  the 
accident  occurred,  now  fainted,  when  they 
saw  she  was  likely  to  be  rescued  ;  but  most 
of  them  were  weeping  with  delight  and 
gratitude. 

"  When  John  brought  her  to  the  sur&ce, 
he  paused  for  a  moment  to  recover  breath 
and  collectedness  ;  he  then  caught  her  by  the 
left  arm,  near  the  shoulder,  and  cut  ^  ^  slant- 
ing direction,  down  the  stream,  to  a  watering 
place,  where  a  slope  had  been  formed  in  the 
bank.  '  But  he  was  already  too  far  down  to 
be  able  to  work  across  the  stream  to  this 
point;  for  it  was  here  much  stronger  and 
more  rapid  than  under  the  planks.  Instead, 
therefore,   of  reaching  the  slope,  he  found 
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himself  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary, 
about  a  perch  below  it ;  and,  except  he  could 
gain  this  point,  against  the  strong  rush  of  the 
flood,  there  was  very  little  hope  of  being  able 
to  save  either  her  or  himself — for  he  was  now 
much  exhausted. 

"  Hitherto,  therefore,  aU  was  still  doubtful, 
whilst  strength  was  fast  failing  him.  Id  this 
trying  and  almost  hopeless  situation,  with  an 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  he  adopted  the 
only  expedient  which  could  possibly  enable 
him  to  reach  the  bank.  On  finding  himself  re- 
ceding down,  instead  of  advancing  up  the  cur- 
rent, he  approached  the  bank,  which  was  here 
very  deep  and  perpendicular ;  he  then  sank  his 
fingers  into  and  pressed  his  right  foot  against 
the  firm  blue  day  with  which  it  was  stratified, 
aod  by  this  means  advanced,  bit  by  bit,  up  the 
stream,  having  no  other  force  by  which  to  pro- 
pel himself  against  it.  After  this  mod  e  did  he 
breast  the  current  with  all  his  strength — 
which  must  have  been  prodigious^  or  he  never 
could  have  borne  it  out — until  he  reached  the 
slope,  and  got  from  the  influence  of  the  tide, 
into  dead  water.  On  arriving  here,  his  hand 
was  caught  by  one  of  the  young  men  present, 
who  stood  up  to  the  neck,  waiting  his  ap- 
proach. A  second  man  stood  behind  him, 
holding  his  other  hand,  a  link  being  thus 
formed,  that  reached  out  to  the  firm  bank  ; 
and  a  good  pull  now  brought  them  both  to  the 
edge  oi  the  river.  On  finding  bottom,  John 
took  his  Colleen  Gralh  in  his  own  arms,  carried 
her  out,  and  pres^ng  his  hps  to  hers,  laid 
her  in  the  bosom  of  her  &ther ;  then,  after 
taking  another  kiss  of  the  young  drowned 
flower,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  powerless 
beside  her.  The  truth  is,  the  spirit  that  had 
kept  him  firm  was  now  exhausted  ;  both  his 
legs  and  arms  having  become  nerveless  by 
the  exertion. 

"Hitherto  her  father  took  no  notice  of 
John,  for  how  could  he  ?  seeing  that  he  was 
entirely  wrapped  up  in  his  daughter ;  and  the 
question  was,  though  rescued  from  the  flood, 
if  life  was  in  her.  The  sisters  were  by  this 
time  recovered,  and  weeping  over  her,  along 
with  the  father — and,  indeed,  with  all  pres- 
ent ;  but  the  mother  could  not  be  made  to 
comprehend  what  they  were  about  at  all  at 
all.  The  country  people  used  every  means 
with  which  they  were  intimate  to  recover 
Bose ;  she  was  brought  instantly  to  a  farmer's 
house  beside  the  spot,  put  into  a  warm  bed, 
covered  over  wijfch  hot  salt,  wrapped  in  half- 
scorched  blankets,  and  made  subject  to  every 
other  mode  of  treatment  that  could  possibly 
revoke  the  functions  of  life.  John  had  now 
got  a  dacent  draught  of  whiskey,  which  re- 
vived him.  He  stood  over  .her,  when  he 
could  be  admitted,watching  for  the  symptom- 
atics  of  her  revival;  all,  however,  was  vain.   He 


now  determined  to  try  another  course :  by- 
and-by  he  stooped,  put  his  mouth  to  her 
mouth,  and,  drawing  in  his  breath,  respired 
with  all  his  force  from  the  bottom  of  his  very 
heart  into  hers ;  this  he  did  several  timea 
rapidly — faith,  a  tender  and  agreeable  oper- 
ation, any  how.  But  mark  the  consequence : 
in  less  than  a  minute  her  white  bosom 
heaved — ^her  breath  returned — her  pulse  be- 
gan to  play — she  opened  her  eyes,  and  felt 
his  tears  of  love  raining  wannly  on  her  pale 
cheek  I 

"  For  years  before  this  no  two  of  these  op- 
posite fctctions  had  spoken,  nor  up  to  this 
minute  had  John  and  they,  even  upon  this 
occasion,  exchanged  a  monosyllable.  The 
father  now  looked  at  him — the  tears  stood 
afresh  in  his  eyes;  he  came  forward — 
stretched  out  his  hand — it  was  received  ;  and 
the  next  moment  he  fell  upon  John's  neck, 
and  cried  like  an.  infant. 

"  When  Eose  recovered,  she  seemed  as  if 
striving  to  reoordate  what  had  happened ; 
and,  aftei'  two  or  three  minutes,  inquired 
from  her  sister,  in  a  weak  but  sweet  voice^ 
*  Who  saved  me  ? ' 

" ;  'Twas  John  O'Callaghan,  Bose  darling,' 
replied  the  sister,  in  tears, '  that  ventured  hia 
own  life  into  the  boiling  flood,  to  save  yours 
— and  did  save  it,  jewel ! ' 

"  Hose's  eye  glanced  at  John — and  I  only 
wish,  as  I  am  a  bachelor  not  further  than,  my 
forty-fourth,  that  I  may  ever  have  the  happi- 
ness to  get  such  a  glance  from  two  blue  eyes, 
as  she  gave  him  that  moment — a  faint  smile 
played  about  her  mouth,  and  a  sHght  blush 
lit  up  her  fail*  cheek,  like  the  evening  sun- 
beams on  the  virgin  snow,  as  the  poets  have 
said  for  the  five-hundredth  time,  to  my  own 
personal  knowledge.  She  then  extended  her 
hand,  which  John,  you  may  be  sure,  was  no 
way  backward  in  receiving,  and  the  tears  of 
love  and  gratitude  ran  silently  down  her 
cheeks. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  circum- 
stances of  this  day  farUier ;  let  it  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  a  reconciliation  took  place  be- 
tween those  two  branches  of  the  O'Hallaghan 
and  O'Oallaghan  families,  in  consequence  of 
John's  heroism  and  Rose's  soft  persuasion, 
and  that  there  was,  also,  every  perspective  of 
the  two  factions  being  penultimately  amal- 
gamated. For  nearly  a  century  they  had 
been  pell-mell  at  it,  whenever  and  wherever 
they  could  meei  Their  forefathers,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  lawsuit  about  the  island 
which  I  have  mentioned,  were  dead  and  pet- 
rified in  their  graves ;  and  the  little  peninsula 
in  the  glen  was  gradationally  worn  away  by 
the  river,  till  nothing  remained  but  a  desert,, 
upon  a  small  scale,  of  sand  and  gravel  Even 
the  ruddy,  able-bodied  squire,  with  the  longi- 
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tudinal  nose,*  projectiiig  out  of  his  face  like 
a  broken  aroh,  and  the  small,  fiery  magis- 
trate— ^bothof  whom  had  fought  the  duel,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  a  good  example, 
and  bringing  the  dispute  to  a  peaceable  con- 
clusion— were  also  dead.  The  very  memory 
of  the  original  contention  had  been  Jost  (ex- 
cept that  it  was  preserved  along  with  the 
cranium  of  my  grand&ther),  or  became  ,80 
Indistinct  that  the  parties  fastened  them- 
selves on  some  more  modem  provocation, 
which  they  kept  in  view  until  another  fresh 
motive  would  start  up,  and  so  on.  I  know 
not,  however,  whether  it  was  fair  to  expect 
them  to  give  up  at  once  the  agreeable  recre- 
ation of  fighting.  It's  not  easy  to  abolish 
old  customs,  particularly  diversions ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  this  is  our  national 
amusement. 

'*  There  were,  it  is  true,  many  among  both 
factions  who  saw  the  matter  in  this  reason- 
able light,  and  who  wished  rather,  if  it  were 
to  cease,  that  it  should  die  away  by  degrees, 
from  the  battle  of  the  whole  parish,  equally 
divided  between  the  factions,  to  the  subor- 
dinate row  between  certain  members  of  them 
— from  that  to  the  faint  broil  of  certain 
&milies,'  and  so  on  to  the  single-handed  play 
between  individuals.  At  all  events,  one-half 
of  them  were  for  peace,  and  two-thirds  of 
them  were  equally  divided  between  peace  and 
war.  • 

'\For  three  months  after  the  accident 
which  befeU  Rose  Galh  O'Hallaghan,  both 
factions  had  been  tolerantly  quiet---that  is  to 
say,  they  had  no  general  engagement  Some 
slight  skirmishes  certainly  did  take  place  on 
market-nights,  when  the  drop  vras  in,  and 
the  spirits  up;  but  in  those  neither  John 
nor  Rose's  immediate  families  took  any  pari 
The  fact  was,  that  John  and  Rose  were  on 
the  evening  of  matrimony ;  the  match  had 
been  made— the  day  appointed,  and  every 
other  necessary  stipulation  ratified.  Now, 
John  was  as  fine  a  young  man  as  you  would 
meet  in  a  day's  traveling ;  and  as  for  Rose, 
her  name  went  far  and  near  for  beauty  :  and 
with  justice,  for  the  sun  never  shone  on  a 
fairer,  meeker,  or  modester  virgin  than  Rose 
Galh  O'Hallaghan. 

"It  might  be,  indeed,  that  there  wore 
those  on  both  sideQ  who  thought  that,  if  the 
marriage  was  obstructed,  their  own  sons  and 
daughters  would  have  a  better  chance.  Rose 
had  many  admirers ;  they  might  have  envied 
John  his  happiness;  many  fathers,  on  the 
other  side,  might  have  wi^ed  their  sons  to 
succeed  with  Rose.  Whether  I  am  sinister 
in  this  conjecture  is  morevthan  I  can  say.  I 
grant  indeed,  that  a  great  portion  of  it  is 
speculation  on  my  part.  The  wedding-day, 
however,  was  arranged ;  but,  unfortunately, 


the  fair-day  of  Knoc]dmdowny  occurred,  in 
the  rotation  of  natural  time,  precisely  one 
week  before  it  I  know  not  from  what 
motive  it  proceeded,  but  the  factions  on  both 
sides  were  never  known  to  make  a  more 
light-hearted  preparation  for  battle.  Cud- 
gels of  all  sorts  and  sizes  (and  some  of  them, 
to  my  own  knowledge,  great  beauties)  were 
provided. 

^  ''I  believe  I  may  as  well  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  real  Irish  cudgels  must 
be  root-growing,  either  oak,  black-thorn,  or 
crab-tree — although  crab-tree,  by  the  way,  is 
apt  to  fly.  They  should  not  be  too  long — 
three  feet  and  a  few  inches  is  an  accommo- 
dating length.  They  must  be  naturally  top- 
heavy,  and  have  avound  the  end  that  is  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  cranium  three 
or  four  natural  lumps,  calculated  to  divide 
the  flesh  in  the  natest  manner,  and  to  leave, 
if  possible,  the  smaUest  taste  in  life  of  pit  in 
the  skull.  But  if  a  good  root-growing  hip- 
peen  height  at  the  fighting-end,  or  possess 
not  the  proper  number  of  knobs,  a  hole,  a 
few  inches  deep,  is  to  be  bored  in  the  end, 
which  must  be  filled  with  melted  lead.  This 
gives  it  a  widow-and-orphan-making  quaUty. 
a  child-bereaving  touchy  altogether  very  de- 
sirable. It  however,  the  top  splits  in  the 
boring — ^which,  in  awkward  hands,  is  not 
uncommon — the  defect  may  be  remediated 
by  putting  on  an  iron  ferrule,  and  driving 
two  or  three  strong  nails  into  it  simply  to 
preserve  it  from  flying  off ;  not  that  an  Irish- 
man is  ever  at  a  loss  for  weapons  when  in  a 
fight,  for  so  long  as  a  scythe,  flail,  spade, 
pitchfork,  or  stone  is  at  hand,  he  feels  quite 
contented  with  the  lot  of  war.  No  man,  as 
they  say  of  great  statesman,  is  more  fertile 
in  expedients  during  a  row ;  which,  by  the 
way,  I  take  to  be  a  good  quality,  at  all 
events. 

''I  remember  the  &dr-day  of  Enockim- 
downy  well ;  it  has  kept  me  from  griddle- 
bread  and  tough  nutriment  ever  since. 
Hard  fortune  to  Jack  Roe  O'Hallaghan  I  No 
man  had  better  teeth  than  I  had  till  I  met 
with  him  that  day.  He  fought  stoutly  on 
his  own  side ;  but  he  was  ped  then  for  the 
same  basting  that  fell  to  me,  though  not  by 
my  hands,  if  to  get  his  jaw  dacenUy  divided 
into  three  halves  could  be  called  a  fair  liqui- 
dation of  an  old  debt — ^it  was  equal  to  twenty 
shillings  in  the  poimd,  any  how. 

"  There  had  not  been  a  larger  fair  in  the 
tovm  of  Knodumdowny  for  years.  The  day 
was  dark  and  sunless,  but  sultry*  On  look- 
ing through  the  crowd,  I  could  see  no  man 
vnthout  a  cudgel ;  yet,  vfh&i  was  strange, 
there  was  no  certainty  of  any  sport  Several 
desultory  skrimmages  had  locality,  but  they 
were  altogether  sequestered  from  the  great 
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factions  of  the  O's.  Except  that  it  whm  pleas- 
ant and  stirred  one's  blood  to  look  at  them,  or 
occasioned  the  cudgels  to  be  grasped  more 
firmly,  there  was  no  personal  interest  felt  by 
any  of  us  in  them  ;  they  therefore  began  and 
ended,  here  and  there,  through  the  &ir,  like 
mere  flashes  in  the  pan,  dying  in  their  own 
smoke. 

"  The  blood  of  every  prolific  nation  is  nat- 
urally hot ;  but  when  that  hot  blood  is  in- 
flamed by  ardent  spirits,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  men  shoidd  be  cool ;  and  Ood  he 
knows,  there  is  not  on  the  level  surface  of 
this  habitable  globe,  a  nation  that  has  been 
so  thoroughly  inflamed  by  ardent  spirits  of 
all  kinds  as  'bcehxid. 

"  Up  till  four  o'clock  that  day,  the  factions 
were  quiet  Several  relations  on  both  sides 
had  been  invited  to  drink  by  John  and  Bose's 
families,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
good  feeling  between  tHem.  But  this  was, 
after  all,  hardly  to  be  expected,  for  they 
hated  one  another  with  an  ardency  much  too 
good-humored  and  buoyant ;  and,  between 
ourselves,  to  bring  Paddy  over  a  bottle  is  a 
very  equivocal  mode  of  giving  him  an  anti- 
cudgeling  disposition.  After .  the  hour  of 
four,  several  of  the  factions  were  getting  very 
friendly,  which  I  knew  at  the  tune  to  be  a 
bad  sign.  Many  of  them  nodded  to  each 
other,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  worse  one ;  and 
some  of  them  shook  hands  with  the  greatest 
cordiality,  which  I  no  sooner  saw  than  I 
slipped  the  knot  of  my  cravat,  and  held  my- 
self in  preparation  for  the  sport 

"  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark—^ 
and  few  men,  let  me  tell  you,  had  finer  op- 
portunities of  doing  so — the  differential 
symptomatics  between  a  Party  Fight,  that 
is,  a  battle  between  Orangemen  and  Ribbon- 
men,  and  one  between  two  Roman  Catholic 
Factions.  There  is  something  infinitely 
more  anxious,  sOent,  and  deadly,  in  the  com- 
pressed vengeance,  and  the  hope  of  slaughter, 
which  characterize  a,  party  Jight,  than  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  battle  between /actions.  The  truth 
is,  the  enmity  is  not  so  deep  and  well- 
grounded  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former. 
The  feeling  is  not  political  nor  religious  be- 
tween the  Actions ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  it 
is  both,  which  is  a  mighty  great  advantage  ; 
for  when  this  is  adjuncted  to  an  intense  per- 
sonal hatred,  and  a  sense  of  wrong,  probably 
arising  from  a  too  intimate  recollection  of 
the  leaded  black  thorn,  or  th*e  awkward  death 
of  some  relative,  by  the  musket  or  the  bay- 
onet, it  is  apt  to  produce  very  purty  fighting, 
and  much  respectable  retribution. 

"In  a  party  fight,  a  prophetic  sense  of 
danger,  hangs,  as  it  were,  over  the  crowd — 
the  very  air  is  loaded  with  apprehension; 
and  the  vengeance  burst  is  proceeded  by  a 


close,  thick  darkness,  ahnost  sulphury,  thai 
is  more  ternfical  than  the  conflict  itself 
though  clearly  less  dangerous  and  fatal  The 
scowl  of  the  opposing  parties,  the  blanched 
cheeks,  the  knit  brows,  and  the  grinding 
teeth,  not  pretermitting  the  deadly  gleams 
that  shoot  from  their  kmdled  eyes,  are  orna- 
ments which  a  plain  battle  between  factions 
cannot  boast,  but  which,  notwithstanding, 
are  very  suitable  to  the  fierce  and  gloon^ 
silence  of  that  premeditated  vengeance  which 
bums  with  such  intensity  in  the  heart,  and 
scorches  up  the  vitals  into  such  a  thirst  for 
blood.  Not  but  that  they  come  by  different 
means  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  because  it  is 
the  feeling,  and  not  altogether  the  manner  of 
operation,  that  is  different 

"  Now  a  faction  fight  doesn't  resemble  this 
at  all  at  alL  Paddy's  at  home  here  ;  all  song, 
dance,  good-humor,  and  affection.  His  cheek 
is  flushed  with  dehght,  which,  indeed,  may 
derive  assistance  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  no  bayonets  or  loaded  carabines  to 
contend  with ;  but  anyhow,  he's  at  home — 
his  eye  is  lit  with  real  glee — ^he  tosses  his 
hat  in  the  air,  in  the  height  of  mirth — and 
leaps,  like  a  mounteback,  two  yards  from  the 
ground.  Then,  with  what  a  gracious  dexter- 
ity he  brandishes  his  cudgel !  what  a  joyous 
spirit  is  heard  in  his  shout  at  the  face  of  & 
friend  from  another  faction !  His  veiy 
'  who ! '  is  contagious,  and  would  make  a 
man,  that  had  settled  on  running  away,  re* 
turn  and  join  the  sport  with  an  appetite 
truly  Irish.  He  is,  in  fact,  while  under  the 
influence  of  this  heavenly  afflatus,  in  love 
with  every  one,  man,  woman,  and  child.  If 
he  meet  his  sweetheart,  he  will  give  her  a  kiss 
and  a  hug,  and  that  with  (louble  kindness, 
because  he  is  on  his  way  to  thrash  her.  father 
or  brother.  It  is  the  acmmen  of  his  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  woe  be  to  him  who  will  adven- 
ture to  go  between  him  and  his  amusements. 
To  be  sure,  skulls  and  bones  are  broken,  and, 
lives  lost ;  but  they  are  lost  in  pleasant 
fighting — ^they  are  the  consequences  of  the 
sport,  the  beauty  of  which  consists  in  break- 
ing as  many  heads  and  necks  as  you  can  ; 
and  certainly  when  a  man  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  any  exercise,  there  is  nothing  like 
elevating  himself  to  the  point  of  excellence. 
Then  a  man  ought  never  to  be  disheartened. 
If  you  lose  this  game,  or  get  your  head  good- 
humoredly  beaten  to  pieces,  why  you  may 
win  another,  or  your  friends  may  mollify  two 
or  three  skulls  as  a  set-off  to  yours ;  but  that 
is  nothing. 

"When  the  evening  became  more  ad- 
vanced, maybe,  considering  the  poor  look 
up  there  was  for  anything  like  decent  sport 
— maybe,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  it 
wasn't  the  delightful  sight  to  see  the  boys  on 
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each  side  of  the  two  great  factions  beginning 
to  get  frolicsome.  Maybe  the  songs  and 
the  shouting,  when  they  began,  hadn't  mel- 
ody and  music  in  them,  any  how  I  People 
may  talk  about  harmony  ;  but  what  harmony 
is  equal  to  that  in  whid:i  five  or  six  hundred 
men  sing  and  shout,  and  leap  and  caper  at 
each  other,  as  a  prelude  to  neighborly  ifight- 
ing,  where  they  beat  time  upon  the  drums 
of  .each  other's  eanr  and  heads  with  oak  drum- 
sticks ?  That's  an  Irishman's  music ;  and 
hard  fortune  to  the  garran*  that  wouldn't 
have  Mendship  and  kindness  in  him  to  join 
and  play  a  stave  along  with  them  !  '  Whoo ; 
your  sowl !  Hurroo  !  Succeite  to  our  side  ! 
Hi  for  the  O'Oallaghans !  Where's  the 
blackguard  to — ,'  I  beg  pardon,  decent 
reader ;  I  forgot  myself  for  a  moment,  or 
rather  I  got  new  life  in  me,  for  I  am  nothing 
at  all  at  ^1  for  the  last  five  months — a  kind 
of  nonentity  I  may  say,  ever  since  that  vaga- 
bond Burges  occasioned  me  to  pay  a  visit  to 
my  distant  relations^  till  my  friends  get  that 
last  matter  of  the  collar-bone  settled. 

«  The  impulse  which/action  fighting  gives 
to  trade  and  business  in  Ireland  is  truly  sur- 
prising ;  whereafi  party  fighting  depreciates 
both.  As  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  a  party 
fight  is  to  be  expected.  S  buying  and  il 
are  nearly  suspended  for  the  day ;  and  those 
who  are  not  up,  f  and  even  many  who  are, 
take  themselves  and  their  property  home  as 
quickly  as  may  be  convenient  But  in  afac- 
turn  fights  as  soon  as  there  is  any  perspective 
of  a  row,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  quick  work 
at  all  kinds  of  negotiation ;  and  truly  there 
is  nothing  like  brevity  and  decision  in  buy- 
ing and  selling ;  for  which  reason,  Action 
fighting,  at  all  events,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
nationid  prosperity,  should  be  encouraged 
and  kept  up. 

"  Towards  five  o'clock,  if  a  man  was  placed 
on  an  exalted  station,  so  that  he  could  look 
at  the  crowd,  andtoaan't  able  to  fight,  he  could 
have  seen  much  that  a  man  might  envy  him 
for.  Here  a  hat  went  up,  or  maybe  a  dozen 
of  them  ;  then  followed  a  genend  huzza.  On 
the  other  side,  two  dozen  caubeens  sought 
the  sky,  like  so  many  scaldy  crows  attempt- 
ing their  own  element  for  the  first  time,  only 
they  were  not  so  black.  Then  another  shout, 
which  was  answered  by  that  of  their  friends 
on  the  opposite  side ;  so  that  you  would 
hardly  know  which  side  huzzaed  loudest, 
the  blending  of  both  was  so  truly  symphoni- 
ous.  « Now  there  was  a  shout  for  the  &ce  of 
an  O'Callaghan ;  this  was  prosecuted  on  the 
very  heels  by  another  for  the  lace  of  an 

*  Gamn — a  horse ;  but  it  ia  always  used  as  mean- 
ing a  bad  one— one  without  mettle.  When  fignr- 
atiTely  applied  to  a  man,  it  means  a  oowazd. 

t  Initiate  into  Whiteboyiam. 


(( 


(( 


O'Hallaghan.  Immediately  a  man  of  the 
O'Hollaghan  side  defied  his  tattered  frieze, 
and  catching  it  bj'  the  veiy  extremity  of  the 
sleeve,  drew  it  with  a  tact,  known  only  by  an 
initiation  of  half  a  dozen  street  days,  up  the 
pavement  after  him.  On  the  instant^  a  blade 
from  the  O'Callaghan  side  peeled  with  equal 
alacrity,  and  stretching  his  home-made  *  'at 
full  length  after  him,  proceeded  triumphantly 
up  the  street,  to  meet  the  other. 

''Thunder-an-ages,  whats  this  for,  at  all, 
at  all !  I  wish  I  hadn't  begun  to  manuscript 
an  account  of  it,  any  how  ;  'tis  like  a  hungry 
man  dreaming  of  a  good  dinner  at  a  feas^ 
and  afterwards  awaking  and  finding  his  fi*ont 
ribs  and  back-bone  on  the  point  of  union. 
Reader,  is  that  a  black-thorn  you  carry —tut, 

where  is  my  imagination  bound  for  ? to 

meet  the  other,  I  say. 

"'Where's  the  rascally  O'daUaghan  that 
will  place  his  toe  or  Ms  shiUely  on  this 
frieze ? '  'Is  there  no  blackguard  O'IMlag- 
han  jist  to  look  crucked  at  the  coat  of  an 
O'Callaghan,  or  say  black's  the  white  of  his 
eye?' 

"'Troth  and  there  is,  Ned^  avoumeen^ 
that  same  on  the  sod  here.' 
'Is  that  Barney?' 

'  The  same,  Ned,  ma  bouchal ;  and  how 
is  your  mother's  son,  Ned  ? ' 
'    «<In  good  health  at  the  present  time, 
thank  God  and  you ;  how  is  yourself  Bar-- 
ney?' 

"'Can't  complain  as  time  goes;  only 
take  this,  any  how,  to  mend  your  health,  ma 
bouchaL'     (Whack.) 

" '  Success,  Barney,  and  here's  at  your 
sarvice,  avick,  not  making  little  of  what  I  got^ 
any  way.*     (Crack.) 

"  About  five  o'clock  on  a  May  evening,  in 
the  iair  of  Elnockimdowny,  was  the  ice  thus 
broken,  with  all  possible  civihty,  by  Ned 
and  Barney.  The  next  moment  a  general 
rush  took  place  towards  the  scene  of  action, 
and  ere  you  could  bless  yourself,  Barney  and 
Ned  were  both  down,  weltering  in  their  own 
and  each  other's  blood.  I  scarcely  know, 
indeed,  though  with  a  mighty  re^ectabi; 
quota  of  expenmentality  myself,  how  to  de- 
scribe what  followed.  For  the  first  twenty 
minutes  the  general  harmony  of  this  fine  row 
might  be  set  to  music  according  to  a  scale 
something  like  this : — ^Whick  whack — crick 
crack — whick  whack — crick  crack — &c.,  &a, 
&c.  'Here  yer  bowl — (crack) — there  yer 
sowl — (whack).  Whoo  for  the  O'Hallag- 
bans  I ' — (crack,  crack,  crack).  '  Hurroo  for 
the  O'Callaghans  1 — (whack,  whack,  whack). 
The  O'Callaghans  for  ever !  '—(whack).    '  The 

*  Irish  frieze  is  mostly  manufactured  at  home, 
which  accounts  for  the  expression  here. 
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OTtallagbans  for  ever!* — (crack).  *Mur- 
ther  !  murther  I — (chck,  crack) — foul  I  foul ! 
— (whick,  whack).  Blood  and  turf ! — (whack, 
whipk)  —  tunther-an-ouns*  —  (crack,  crick). 
'  Hurroo  !  my  darlings  !  handle  your  kip- 
peena — (crack,  crack) — the  O'Hallaghans  are 
going !  * — (whack,  whack). . 

"  You  are  to  suppose  them  here  to  have 
been  at  it  for  about  half  an  hour. 

"  Whack,  crack—/  oh — oh — oh  !  have 
mercy  upon  me,  boys — (crack — a  shriek  of 
murther !  murther— (arack,  crack,  whack) — 
my  life — my  life — (crack,  crack — ^whack, 
whack) — oh!  for  the  sake  of  the  Hving 
Father  ! — for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dher,  Ned  Hallaghan,  spare  my  life.' 

"  *  So  we  will,  but  take  this,  any  how ' — 
(whack,  crack,  whack,  crack). 

"  *  Oh !  for  the  love  of  God,  don't  kill— 
(whack,  crack,  whack).  Oh ! ' — (crack,  crack, 
whack — dies). 

"  'Huzza  1  huzza !  huzza  1 '  from  the  O'Hal- 
laghana  '  Bravo,  boys !  there's  one  of  them 
done  for :  whoo  !  my  darlings  I  hurroo !  the 
O'Hallaghanp  for  ever  1 ' 

"  The  scene  now  changes  to  the  O'CaUag- 
han  side. 

"'Jack — ^^oh.  Jack,  avoumeen — hell  to 
their  sowls  for  murdherers — ^Paddy's  killed 
— his  skull's  smashed  I  Bevinge,  boys,  Pad- 
dy O'Cailaghan's  killed  !  0^  with  you, 
O'CaJlaghans— on  with  you — on  with  you, 
Paddy  O'Callaghan's  murdhered — take  to  the 
stones — ^that's  it — ^keep  it  up,  down  with 
him !  Success  1 — he's  ihe  bloody  villain  that 
didn't  show  him  marcy — that's  it.  Tunder- 
an-ouns,  is  it  laving  him  that  way  you  are 
afther — let  me  at  him  1 ' 

"  'Here's  a  stone,  Tom  !.* 

"  'No,  no,  this  stick  has  the  lead  in  it  It'll 
do  him,  never  fear!' 

'  Let  him  alone,  Barney,  he's  got  enough.' 
'  By  the  powdhers,  it's  myself  that  won't : 
didn't  he  kill  Paddy  ?— (crack,  crack).  Take 
that»  you  murdhering  thief!' — (whack, 
whack). 

"  '  Oh ! — (whack,  crack) — my  head — I'm 
klQed — I'm ' — (crack — kicks  the  bucket). 

" '  Now,  your  ^wl,  that  does  you,  any 
way  —  (crack,  whack)  —  hurro ! — huzza  1 — 
huzza! — Man  for  man,  boys — an  O'HsJlag- 
ban's  done  for — whoo!  for  our  side — tol- 
deroll,  lol-deroU,  tow,  row,  row — huzza! — 
tol-deroll,  lol-deroll,  tow,  row,  row,  huzza  for 
the  O'CaUaghans ! ' 

"From  this  moment  the  battle  became 
delightful ;  it  was  now  pelt  and  welt  on  both 
sides,  but  many  of  the  kippeenswere  broken  : 
many  of  the  boys  had  tiieir  fighting  arms 
disabled  by  a  dislocation,  or  bit  of  fracture, 
and  those  weren't  equal  to  more  than  doing 
a  Httle  upon  such  as  were  down. 


« 
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"  In  the  midst  of  the  din,  such  a  dialogue 
as  this  might  be  heard  : 

"  *  Larry,  you're  after  being  done  for,  for 
this  day.'     (Whack,  crack.) 

'"Only  an  eye  gone — is  that  Mickey?' 
(whick,  whack,  crick,  crack.) 

"  '  Tliat's  it,  my  darlings ! — you  may  say 
that,  Larry — 'tis  my  mother's  son  that's  in  it 
— (crack,  crack,  a  general  huzza ):  (Mickey 
and  Lairy)  huzza!  huzza!  huzza  for  .the 
O'Hallaghans !  What  have  you  got,  Larry  ? ' 
— (crack,  crack). 

" '  Only  the  bone  of  my  arm,  Gbd  be 
praised  for  it,  very  purtily  snapt  across ! ' — 
(whack,  whack). 

"  '  Is  that  all  ?  Well,  some  x)eople  have 
luck !  * — (crack,  crack,  crack). 

"  '  Why  I've  no  reason  to  complain,  thank 
God — (whack,  crack !) — purty  play  that,  any 
way— ^Paddy  O'Callaghan's  settled — did  you 
hear  it? — (whack,  whack,  another  shout)— 
That's  it  boys — handle  the  shilleleys ! — Suc- 
cess O'Hallaghans— down  with  the  bloody 
O'Callaghans ! ' 

" '  I  did  hear  it :  so  is  Jem  O'Hallaghan — 
(crack,  whack,  whack,  crack) — ^you're  not 
able  to  get  up,  I  see — ^tare-an-ounty,  isn't  it 
a  pleasure  to  hear  that  play? — What  ails 
you?' 

"  'Oh,  Larry,  I'm  in  great  pain,  and  get- 
ting very  weak,  entirely ' — {faints), 

"  '  Faix,  and  he's  settled  too,  I'm  thinking.' 

"  '  Oh,  murdher,  my  arm  ! '  (One  of  ihe 
O'Callaghans  attacks  him — crack,  crack) 

" '  T^e  that;  you  bagabone ! ' —  (whack, 
whack). 

" '  Murdher,  murdher,  is  it  striMn'  a  doum 
man  you're  after  ? — foul,  foul,  and  my  arm 
broke ! ' — (crack,  crack). 

"  '  Take  that,  with  what  you  got  before, 
and  itil  ase  you,  maybe.' 

"  (A  party  of  the  O'Hallaghans  attack  the 
man  who  is  beating  him). 

"  '  Murdher,  murdher ! ' — (craok,  whack, 
whack,  crack,  crack,  whack). 

"  *  Lay  on  him,  your  sowls  to  pirdition — 
lay  on  ham,  hot  and  heavy — give  it  to  him  ! 
He  sthruck  me  and  me  down  wid  my  broken 
arm ! ' 

" '  Foul,  ye  thieves  of  the  world ! — (from 
the  O'Callaghan) — foul!  five  against  one — 
give  me  fair  play ! — (crack,  crack,  crack) — 
Oh ! — (whack) — Oh,  oh,  oh  1 ' — (fedls  sense- 
less, covered  with  blood). 

"'Ha,  hell's  cure  to  you,  you  bloody 
thief;  you  di(hi*t  spaxe  me  with  my  arm 
broke ' — (Another  general  shoui )  '  Bad  end 
to  it,  isn't  it*  a  poor  case  entirely,  that  I  can't 
even  throw  up  my  caubeen,  let  alone  join  in 
the  divarsion.* 

"Both  parties  now  rallied,  and  ranged 
themselves  along  the  street,  exhibiting  a  firm 
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compact  phalanx,  wedged  dose  against  each 
other,  almost  foot  to  foot  The  mass  was 
thick  and  dense,  and  the  tug  of  conflict  stiff^ 
wild,  and  savage.  Much  natural  skill  and 
dexterity  were  displayed  in  their  mutual 
efforts  to  preserve  their  respective  ranks  un- 
broken, and  as  the  sallies  and  charges  were 
made  on  both  sides,  the  temporary  rush,  the 
indentation  of  the  multitudinous  body,  and 
the  rebound  into  its  original  position,  gave 
an  imdulating  appearance  to  the  compact 
mass  —  reeking,  dragging,  groaning,  and 
buzzing  as  it  was,  that  resembled  the  ser- 
pentine motion  of  a  rushing  water-spout  in 
the  clouds. 

"  The  women  now  began  to  take  part  with 
their  brothers  and  sweethearta  Those  who 
had  no  bachelors  among  the  opposite  factions, 
fought  along  with  their  brothers ;  others 
did  not  scruple  even  to  assist  in  giving  their 
enamored  swains  the  father  of  a  good  beat- 
ing. Many,  however,  were  more  faithful  to 
love  than  to  natural  affection,  and  these 
sallied  out,  like  heroines,  under  the  banners 
of  their  sweethearts,  fighting  with  amazing 
prowess  against  their  friends  and  relations  ; 
nor  was  it  at  all  extraordinary  to  see  two  sis- 
tera  engaged  on  oppoBilT^des  -  perhaps 
tearing  each  other  as,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
they  screamed  with  a  fury  that  was  truly  ex- 
emplary. Indeed  it  is  no  untruth  to  assert 
that  the  women  do  much  valuable  execution. 
Their  manner  of  fighting  is  this — as  soon 
as  the  fair  one  decides  upon  taking  a  part  in 
the  row,  she  instantly  takes  off  her  apron  or 
her  stocking,  stoops  down,  and  lifting  the 
first  four  pounder  she  can  get,  puts  it  in  the 
comer  of  her  apron,  or  the  foot  of  her  stock- 
ing, if  it  has  a  foot,  and  marching  into  the 
scene  of  action,  lays  about  her  right  and  left 
Upon  my  credibiUty.  they  are  extremely  use- 
ful  and  handy,  and  can  give  mighty  nate 
knockdowns — inasmuch  as  no  guard  that  a 
man  is  acquainted  with  can  ward  off  their 
blows.  Nay,  what  is  more,  it  often  happens, 
when  a  son^n-law  is  in  a  &ction  ogai^lt  his 
father-in-law  and  hia  wife's  people  generally, 
that  if  he  and  his  wife's  brother  meet,  the 
wife  will  dink  him  with  the  pet  in  her  apron, 
downing  her  own  husband  with  great  skill,  for 
it  is  not  Edways  that  marriage  extinguishes 
the  hatred  of  Actions ;  and  very  often  'tis  the 
brother  that  is  humiliated. 

"  Up  to  the  death  of  these  two  men,  John 
0*Callaghan  and  Eose's  father,  together  with 
a  large  party  of  their  friends  on  both  sides, 
were  drinking  in  a  public-house,  determined 
to  take  no  portion  in  the  fight,  at  all  at  all. 
Poor  Bose,  when  she  heard  tiie  shouting  and 
terrible  strokes,  got  as  pale  as  death,  and 
sat  close  to  John,  whose  hand  she  captured 
in  hers,  beseechkig  him,  and  looking  up  in 
Vol.  n.— 47 


his  &ce  with  the  most  imploring  sincerily 
as  she  spoke,  not  to  go  out  among  them ; 
the  tears  falling  all  the  time  from  her  fine 
eyes,  the  mellow  flashes  of  which,  when 
John's  pleasantry  in  soothing  her  would 
3educe  a  smile,  went  into  his  very  heart. 
But  when,  on  looking  out  of  the  window 
where  they  sat,  two  of  the  opposing  ^tions 
heard  that  a  man  on  each  side  was  killed  ; 
and  when  on  ascertaining  the  names  of  the 
individuals,  and  of  those  who  murdered 
them,  it  turned  out  that  one)  of  the  murdered 
men  was  brother  to  a  person  in  the  room, 
and  his  murderer  uncle  to  one  of  those  in 
the  window,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man 
or  wonum  to  keep  them  asunder,  particularly 
as  they  were  all  rather  advanced  in  liquor. 
In  an  instant  the  Mends  of  the  murdered 
man  made  a  rush  at  the  window,  before  any 
pacifiers  had  time  to  get  between  them,  and 
catching  the  nephew  of  him  who  had  com- 
mitted the  murder,  hurled  him  head-foremost 
upon  the  stone  pavement,  where  his  skuU 
was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  his  brains  scattered 
about  the  flags  I 

"  A  general  attack  instantly  took  place  in 
the  room,  between  the  two  Actions ;  but  the 
apartment  was  too  low  and  crowded  to  per- 
mit of  proper  fighting,  so  they  rushed  out  to 
the  street,  shouting  and  yelling,  as  they  do 
when  the  battle  comes  to  the  real  point  of 
doing  business.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that 
the  heads  of  the  O'Callaghan's  and  O'Halla- 
ghans  were  at  work  as  weU  as  the  rest,  the 
fight  was  recommenced  with  retrebled  spirit ; 
but  when  the  mutilated  body  of  the  man  who 
had  been  flung  from  the  window,  was  ob- 
served lying  in  the  pool  of  his  own  proper 
brains  and  blood,  such  a  cry  arose  among 
his  friends,  as  would  cake^  the  vital  fluid  in 
the  veins  of  any  one  not  a  party  in  the  quarrel. 
Now  was  the  work — the  moment  of  interest 
— men  and  women  groaning,  staggering,  and 
lying  insensible ;  others  shouting,  leaping, 
and  huzzaing ;  some  singing,  and  not  a  few 
able-bodied  spalpeens  blurting,  like  over- 
grown children,  on  seeing  their  own  blood ; 
many  raging  and  roaring  about  like  bulls  ;— 
all  this  formed  such  a  group  as  a  faction 
fight,  and  nothing  else,  could  represent 

'*  The  battle  now  blazed  out  afresh  ;  and 
aU  kinds  of  instruments  were  pressed  into* 
the  service.  Some  got  flails,  some  spades, 
some  shovels,  and  one  man  got  his  hands- 
upon  a  scythe,  with  Which,  unquestionably, 
he  would  have  taken  more  lives  than  one  ; 
but,  very  fortunately,  as  he  saUied  out  to 
join  the  crowd,  he  was  politely  visited  in  the 
back  of  the  head  by  a  brick-bat,  which  had  a 
I  mighty  convincing  way  with  it  of  giving  him 

*  Harden. 
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ft  peaceable  disposition,  for  he  instantly  lay 
down,  and  did  not  seem  at  all  anxious  as  to 
the  result  of  the  battle.  The  OTTallaghans 
were  now  compelled  to  give  way,  owing 
principally  to  the  introvention  of  John 
O'Callaghan,  who,  although  he  was  as  good 
as  sworn  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  was 
compelled  to  fight  merely  to  protect  himself. 
But,  blood-and-turf !  when  he  did  begin,  he 
was  dreadfuL  As  soon  as  his  party  saw  him 
engaged,  they  took  fresh  courage,  and  in  a 
short  time  made  the  O'Hallaghan's  retreat  up 
the  church-yard.  I  never  saw  anything 
equal  to  John  ;  he  absolutely>4ipnt  them 
down  in  dozens ;  and  when  a  mftn  would 
give  him  any  inconvenience  with  tfad.stick, 
he  would  dovm  him  with  the  fist,  for  fight 
and  left  were  all  alik^  to  Imn.  Poor  Eose's 
brother  and  he  met,  both  roused  like  two 
lions ;  but  when  John  saw  who  it  was,  he 
held  back  his  hand  i-^ 

"  *No,  Tom,'  says  he,  *ni  not  strike  you, 
for  Eose's  sake.  Pm  not  fighting  through  ill 
will  to  you  or  your  family  ;  so  take  another 
direction,  for  I  can't  strike  you.' 

"The  blood,  however,  was  unfortunately 
np  in  Tom. 

"  *  Well  decide  it  now,*  said  he,  *  Tm  as 
good  a  man  as  you,  O'Callaghan :  and  let 
me  whisper  this  in  your  ears — youll  never 
warm  the  one  bed  with  Eose,  while's  God's 
in  heaven — it's  past  that  now — there  can  be 
nothing  but  blood  between  us ! ' 

"  At  this  juncture  two  of  the  O'CaUaghans 
ran  with  their  shillelaghs  up,  to  beat  down 
Tom  on  the  spot 

"  *  Stop,  boys  I  *  said  John,  'you  mustn't 
touch  him ;  he  had  no  hand  in  the  quarrel. 
Go,  boys,  if  you  respect  me  ;  lave  him  to  my- 
self.' 

"  The  boys  withdrew  to  another  part  of  the 
fight ;  and  the  next  instant  Tom  struck  the 
very  man  that  interfered  to  save  him,  across 
the  temple,  and  cut  him  severely.  John  put 
his  hand  up  and  staggered. 

"  *  Fm  sorry  for  tins,'  he  observed ;  *  but 
it's  now  self-defence  with  me  ; '  and  at  the 
same  moment,  with  one  blow,  he  left  Tom 
CHallfighan  stretched  insensible  on  the 
street. 

"  On  the  OUallaghans  being  driven  to  the 
church-yard,  they  were  at  a  mighty  great 
inconvenience  for  weapons.  Most  of  them 
had  lost  their  sticks,  it  being  a  usage  in  fights 
of  this  kind  to  twist  the  cudgels  from  the 
grasp  of  the  beaten  men,  to  prevent  them 
from  rallying.  They  soon,  however,  furnished 
themselves  with  the  best  they  could  find, 
videlicet,  the  skull,  leg,  thigh,  and  arm 
bones,  which  they  found  lying  about  the 
grave-yard.  This  was  a  new  species  of 
weapon,    for  which    the    majority    of    the 


O'CaUaghans  were  scarcely  prepared.  Out 
they  ssdlied  in  a  body — some  with  these, 
others  with  stones,  and  making  fierce  assault 
upon  their  enemies,  absolutely  druv  them 
back — not  so  much  by  the  damage  they 
were  doing,  as  by  the  alarm  and  terror  which 
these  unexpected  species  of  missiles  excited. 

"At  this  moment^  notwithstanding  the 
fatality  that  had  taken  place,  nothing  could 
be  more  truly  comical  and  facetious  than  the 
appearance  of  the  field  of  battie.  Skulls 
were  flying  in  every  direction — so  thick, 
indeed,  that  it  might  with  truth  be  assever- 
ated, that  many  who  were  petrified  in  the 
dust,  hcul  their  skulls  broken  in  this  great 
battie  between  the  &ctions. — God  help  poor 
Ireland !  when  its  inhabitants  are  so  pugna- 
cious, that  even  the  grave  is  no  security 
against  getting  their  crowns  cracked,  and 
l£^r  bones  fractured!  Well,  any  how, 
skuBs  and  bones  flew  in  every  direction ; 
stones  and  brick-bats  were  also  put  in 
motion  ;  spades,  shovels, .  loaded  whips,  pot- 
sticks,  chum-staSs,  flails,  and  all  Mnds  of 
available  weapons  were  in  hot  employment 

"But,  perhaps,  there  was  notiiing  more 
truly  felicitous  or  original  in  its  way  than  the 
mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  little  Neal 
Malone,  who  was  tailor  for  the  O'Callaghan 
side  :  for  every  tradesman  is  obHged  to  fight 
on  behalf  of  his  own  faction.  Big  Frank 
Farrell,  the  miller,  being  on  the  O'Hallaghan 
side,  had  been  sent  for,  and  came  up  from 
his  miU  behind  the  town,  quite  fresh.  He 
was  never  what  could  be  called  ft  good  nian* 
though  .it  was  said  that  he  could  Hft  ten 
hun£*ed  weight.  He  prjfEed  forvi^Jird  with  a 
great  cudgel,  determined  to  commit  slaughter 
out  of  the  face,  and  the  first  man  hevjaet  was 
the  weeshy  fraction  of  a  tailor,  as  nimible  as  a 
hare.*  He  immediately  attacked  him,  and 
would  probably  have  taken  his  measiipe  for 
life  had  not  the  tailor's  activity  p 
him.  Farrell  was  in  a  rage,  and  Neal,  taajng 
advantage  of  his  blind  fury,  sHpped  roujpd 
him,  and,  with  a  short  run,  sprung  upon  tbe 
miller's  back,  and  planted  a  foot  upon  tl 
threshold  of  each  coat  pocket,  holding  h\ 
the  mealy  collar  of  his  waistcoat.  In  thif 
position  he  belabored  the  miller's  face  an( 
eyes  with  his  Httie  hard  fist  to  such  purpose^ 
that  he  had  him  in  the  course  of  a  fe'^ 
minutes  nearly  as  blind  as  a  miU-horse.  Th< 
miller  roared  for  assistance,  but  the  peU-mell( 
was  going  on  too  warmly  for  his  cries  to' 
be  available.  In  fact,  he  resembled  an 
elephant  with  a  monkey  on  his  back. 

*  A  brave  man.  He  was  a  man  of  huge  size  and 
prodigioas  strea^h,  and  died  in  consequence  of  an 
injury  he  received  in  lifting  one  of  the  cathedral 
bells  at  Clogher,  which  is  said  to  be  ten  hundred- 
weight. 
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"  'How  do  yoa  like  that,  FaxreU?'  Neal 
would  say,  giving  him  a  cuff — '  and  that,  and 
that ;  but  tibat  is  beet  of  alL  Take  it  again, 
gudgeon  (two  cuffia  more) — here's  grist  for 
you  (half  a  dozen  additional) — hard  fortune 
to  you !  (crack,  crack.)  What !  going  to  lie 
down  1 — ^by  all  that's  terrible,  if  you  do,  111 
annigulate*  you  !  Here's  a  dkuragh,i[  (another 
half  dozen)>-long  measure,  you  savage ! — •' 
the  baker's  dozen,  you  baste ! — there's  five- 
an'-twenty  to  the  score,  Sampson  I  and  one 
or  two  in '  (crack,  whack), 

" '  Oh  !  murther  sheeiy ! '  shouted  the 
miller.  ' Murther-on-age,  I'm  kilt!  Foul 
play  I — foul  play  ! ' 

<<  <  You  lie,  big  Nebuchodonosor !  it's  not 
— this  is  all  fair  play,  you  big  baste !  Foot 
play,  Sampson ! — by  the  same  a>token, 
here's  to  jog  your  memoiy  that  it's  the  Fair 
day  of  Knockimdowny !  Iriah  Fair  play, 
you  whale  I  But  111  whale  you '  (crack, 
crack,  whack). 

"  '  Oh  I  oh ! '  shouted  the  miller. 

"*Oh!  ohi  is  it?  Oh,  if  I  had  my 
scissors  here  till  I'd  dip  your  ears  off — 
wouldn't  I  be  the  happy  man,  any  how,  you 
swab,  you  ? '  (whack,  whack,  cracJc). 

" '  Murther !  murther !  murther  1 '  shouted 
the  miller.     *  Is  there  no  help  ? ' 

"  *Help,  is  it? — ^you  may  say  that  (crack 
crack)  :  here's  a  tnfle — a  small  taste  in  the 
milling  style,  you  know  ;  and  here  goes  to 
dislodge  a  grinder.  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  the 
tailor  on  horseback,  Sampson  ?  eh  ?  (whack, 
whack).  Did  you  ever  expect  to  see  a  tailor 
on  horseback  of  yourself,  you  baste?  (crack). 
I  tell  you,  if  you  offer  to  lie  down,  111  annigttr 
late  you  out  o'  the  face.' 

"Never,  indeed,*  was  a  miller  before  or 
since  so  weU  dusted ;  and,  I  dare  say,  Neal 
would  have  rode  him  long  enough,  but  for 
an  O'Hallaghan,  who  had  gone  into  one  of  the 
houses  to  procure  a  weapon.  This  man  was 
nearly  as  original  in  his  choice  of  one  as  the 
tailor  in  the  position  which  he  selected 
for  beating  the  miller.  On  entering  the 
kitchen,  he  found  that  he  had  been  antici-. 
pated  :  there  was  neither  tongs,  poker,  nor 
chum-stafl^*  nor,  in  fact,  anything  wherewith 
he  could  assault  his  enemies  ;  edl  had  been 
carried  off  by  others.  There  was,  however, 
a  goose,  in  the  action  of  being  roasted  on  a 


*  Annihilate^Man  J  of  the  jawbreakers — and  this 
was  one  in  a  doable  sense — used  by  the  hedge- 
schoolmasters,  are  scattered  among  the  people,  by. 
whom  they  were  so  twisted  that  it  woold  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  recognize  them. 

t  Dhuragh — An  additional  portion  of  anything 
thrown  in  from  a  spirit  of  generosity,  after  the 
measure  agreed  on  is  given.  When  the  miller,  for 
instance,  receiTes  his  toll,  the  country-people  usual- 
ly throw  in  several  handfola  of  meal  aa  a  Dhuragh. 


spit  at  the  fire  :  this  was  enough  ;  Honest 
O'Hallaghan  saw  nothing  but  the  spit,  which 
he  accordingly  seized,  goose  and  all,  making 
the  best  of  his  way,  so  armed,  to  the  scene  of 
battle.  He  just  came  out  of  an  entry  as  the 
miller  was  once  more  roaring  for  asaistanoe, 
and,  to  a  dead  certainty,  would  have  spitted 
the  tailor  like  a  cock-sparrow  against  the 
miller's  carcase,  had  not  his  activity  once  more 
saved  hint  Unluckily,  the  unfortunate  miller 
got  the  thrust  behind  which  was  intended  for 
Neal,  and  roared  like  a  buH  He  was  be- 
ginning to  shout '  Foul  play  1 '  again,  when, 
on  tuniing  roimd,  he  perceived  that  the 
thrust  had  not  been  intended  for  him,  but 
for  the  tailor. 

" '  Give  me  that  spit,'  said  he  ;  'by  all  the 
mills  that  ever  were  turned.  111  i^it  the 
tailor  this  blessed  minute  beside  the  goose, 
and  well  roast  them  both  together.' 

"  The  other  refused  to  pafft  with  the  spit, 
but  the  miUer  seizing  the  goose,  flung  it  with 
fiJl  his  force  affcer  the  tcolor,  who  stooped, 
however,  and  avoided  the  blow. 

" '  No  man  has  a  better  right  to  the  goose 
than  the  tailor,'  said  Neal,  as  he  took  it  up, 
and,  disappearing,  neither  he  nor  the  goose 
could  be  seen  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

''The  battie  was  now  somewhat  abated. 
Skulls,  and  bones,  and  bricks,  and  stones, 
were,  however,  still  flying  ;  so  that  it  might 
be  truly  said,  the  bones  of  contention  were 
numerous.  The  streets  presented  a  woeful 
spectacle :  men  were  lying  with  their  bones 
broken-^-others,  though  not  so  seriously 
injured,  lappered  in  their  blood — some  were 
crawling  up,  but  were  instantiy  knocked  down 
by  their  enemies — some  were  leaning  against 
the  walls,  or  groping  their  way  silenlAy  along 
them,  endeavoring  to  escape  observation,  lest 
they  might  be  smashed  down  and  altogether 
murdered.  Wives  were  sitting  wi&  the 
bloody  heads  of  their  husbands  in  their  laps, 
tearing  their  hair,  weeping  and  cursing,  in 
all  the  gall  of  wrath,  those  who  left  them  in 
such  a  state.  Daughters  performed  the  said 
offices  to  their  fathers,  and  sisters  to  their 
brothers ;  not  pretermitting  those  who  did 
not  neglect  their  broken-pated  bat^elors  to 
whom  they  paid  equal  attention.  Yet  was 
the  scene  not  without  abuiidance  of  mirth. 
Many  a  hat  was  thrown  up  by  the  O'Callag- 
han  side,  who  certainly  gained  the  day.  Many 
a  song  was  raised  by  those  who  tottered  about 
with  trickling  sconces,  half  drunk  with 
whiskey,  and  half  stupid  with  beating. 
Many  a  -'whoo,'  and  'hurroo,'  and  'huzza,' 
was  sent  forth  by  the  triumphanters ;  but 
truth  to  tell,  they  were  miserably  feeble  and 
faint)  compared  to  what  they  hadbeenin  the 
beginning  of  the  amusement;  sufficiently 
evincing  that>  although  they  might  boast  oi 
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the  name  of  Tictoiy,  fhey  had  got  a  bellyfal 
of  beating ;  still  there  was  bard  figbting. 

"  I  mentioned,  some  time  ago,  that  a  man 
bad  adopted  a  scythe.  I  wish  from  my 
beart  tbere  bad  been  no  sucb  bloody  instru- 
ment there  that  day ;  but  truth  must  be  told. 
John  O'Callagban  was  now  engaged  against 
a  set  of  tbe  other  O's,  wbo  bad  rallied  for 
the  third  time,  and  attacked  him  and  bis  par- 
ty. Anotber  brother  of  Rose  Gkdb's  was  in 
tbis  engagement,  and  bim  did  Jobn  0*Cal- 
lagban  not  only  knock  down,  but  cut 
desperately  across  tbe  temple.  A  man, 
stripped,  and  covered  with  blood  and  dust, 
at  that  moment  made  bis  appearance,  his 
hand  bearing  the  blade  of  the  aforesaid 
scythe.  His  approach  was  at  once  furious 
and  rapid,  and  I  may  as  well  add,  fatal ;  for 
before  Jobn  O'Callaghan  had  time  to  be  fore- 
warned of  his  danger,  he  was  cut  down,  the 
artery  of  his  neck  l^dd  open,  and  he  died 
without  a  groan.  It  was  truly  dreadful, 
even  to  the  oldest  fighter  present,  to  see  the 
strong  rush  of  red  blood  that  curvated  about 
his  neck,  until  it  gurgled,  gurgled,  gurgled, 
and  lappered,  and  bubbled  out,  ending  in 
small  red  spouts,  blackening  and  blackening, 
as  they  became  fainter  and  more  feint  At 
tbis  criticaUty,  every  eye  was  turned  from 
tbe  corpse  to  tbe  murderer ;  but  A«  had  been 
instantly  struck  down,  and  a  female,  with  a 
large  stone  in  her  apron,  stood  over  him, 
her  arms  stretched  out,  her  &tce  horribly 
distorted  with  agony,  and  her  eyes  turned 
backwards,  as  it  were,  into  her  bead.  In  a 
few  seconds  she  fell  into  strong  convulsions, 
and  was  immediately  taken  away.  Alas ! 
alas !  it  was  Hose  Gkdh  ;  and  when  we  looked' 
at  the  man  she  had  struck  down,  he  was 
found  to  be  her  brother !  flesh  of  her  flesh, 
and  blood  of  her  blood !  On  examining  bim 
more  closely,  we  discovered  that  his  under- 
jaw  hung  loose,  that  bis  limbs  were  supple  ; 
we  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but  in  vain — ^he 
too'  was  a  corpse. 

''  The  b^i  was,  that  in  consequence  of  bis 


being  stripped,  and  covered  by  so  much 
blood  and  dust,  she  knew  him  not ;  and,  im- 
pelled by  her  feelings  to  avenge  herself  on 
the  murderer  of  her  lover,  to  whom  she 
doubly  owed  her  life,  she  struck  him  a 
deadly  blow,  without  knowing  him  to  be  her 
brother.  The  shock  produced  by  seeing  her 
lover  murdered,  and  the  horror  of  finding 
that  she  herself  in  avenging  him,  had  taken 
her  brother's  life,  was  too  much  for  a  beart 
so  tender  ba  hers.  On  recovering  from  her 
convulsions,  her  senses  were  found  to  be 
gone  for  ever  I  Poor  girl  I  she  is  still  living ; 
but  from  that  moment  to  this,  she  has  never 
opened  her  hps  to  mortal  She  is,  indeed,  a 
fkir  ruin,  but  silent,  melancholy,  and  beauti- 
ful as  the  moon  in  the  summer  heaven. 
Poor  Eose  Galh  I  you  and  many  a  mother, 
and  &ther,  and  wife,  and  orphan,  have  bad 
reason  to  maledict  tlie  bloody  Battles  of  the 
Factions. 

"With  regard  to  my  grand&ther,  he  says 
that  be  didn't  see  purtier  fighting  within  bis 
own  memory ;  not  since  the  fight  between 
himself  and  Big  Mucklemurray  took  place  in 
the  same  town.  But,  to  do  bim  jusikice,  he 
condemns  the  scythe  and  every  other  weapon 
except  the  cudgels ;  because,  be  says,  that  if 
they  continue  to  be  resorted  to,  nate  fighlr- 
ing  will  be  altogether  forgotten  in  the  coun- 
try." 

[It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  auth- 
or to  have  made  eveiy  man  in  tbe  humble 
group  about  Ned  M^eown's  hearth  narrate 
a  story  illustrating  Irish  life,  feeling,  and 
manners ;  but  on  looking  into  the  matter 
more  closely,  be  had  reason  to  think  that 
such  a  plan,  however  agreeable  for  a  time, 
would  idtimately  narrow  the  sphere  of  his 
work,  and  perhaps  fatigue  the  reader  by  a 
superfluity  of  Irish  dialogue  and  its  peculiar- 
ities of  phraseology.  He  resolved  therefore, 
at  the  close  of  the  Battle  of  the  Factions,,  to 
abandon  his  original  design,  and  leave  Hm- 
self  more  room  for  description  and  obseiTa- 
tion.j 


THE    STATION. 


Our  readers  are  to  suppose  the  Beverend 
Philemy  M'Ghiirk,  parish  priest  of  Tir-neer, 
to  be  standing  upon  the  ^tar  of  tbe  chapel, 
facing  the  congregation,  after  having  gone 
liirough  the  canon  of  the  Mass ;  and  having 
nothing  more  of  the  service  to  perform,  than 
the  nsvisl  prayers  with  which  he  doses  the 
eeremony.  • 


"Take  notice,  that  the  Stations  for  the 
following  week  wiU  be  held  as  follows : — 

"  On  Monday,  in  Jack  Oallagher^s  of  Cor- 
raghnamoddagh.    Are  you  tbere.  Jack  ?  "       ^ 

"To  the  fore,  yer  Beverence." 

"  Why,  then,  Jack,  there's  something 
ominous — something  auspicious — to  happen, 
or  we  wouldn't  have  you  here ;  for  it's  very 
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seldom  that  yoa  make  port  or  parcel  of  this 
present  congregation ;  seldom  are  you  here, 
Jack,  it  must  be  confessed :  however,  you 
know  the  old  classical  proverb,  or  if  you 
don't,  /  do,  which  will  just  answer  as  weU — 
Non  semper  ridet  Apollo— it*Q  not  every  day 
Manu»  lolls  a  bullock ;  so,  as  you  are  here, 
be  prepared  for  us  on  Monday." 

"  Never  fear,  yer  Beverence,  never  fear  ;  I 
think  you  ought  to  know  that  the  grazdn'  at 
Corraghnamoddagh's  not  bad." 

'*  To  do  you  justice,  Jack,  ^ the  mutton  viras 
always  good  with  you,  only  if  you  would  get 
it  better  killed  it  would  be  an  improvement 
Get  Tom  McCusker  to  kill  it»  and  then  it'll 
have  the  right  smack." 

"  Very  well,  yer  EevVence,  Til  do  it" 

"  On  Tuesday,  in  Peter  MurtagKs  of  the 
Crooked  Commons.  Are  you  there,  Peter  ?  " 
Here,  yer  Reverence." 
Indeed,  Peter,  I  might  know,  you  are 
here  ;  and  I  wish  that  a  great  many  of  my 
flock  would  take  example  by  you:  if  they 
did,  I  wouldn't  be  so  &r  behind  in  getting 
in  my  dues.  Well,  Peter,  I  suppose  you 
know  that  this  is  Michaelmas  ?  "  * 

"  So  fat,  yer  Beverence,  that  they're  not 
able  to  wag  ;  but,  any  way,  Eatty  has  them 
marked  for  you — two  flne  young  crathurs, 
aoly  this  yeur's  fowl,  and  the  ducks  isn't  a 
taste  behind  them — she  craxnmin'  them  this 
month  past" 

"  I  believe  you,  Peter,  and  I  would  take 
your  word  for  more  than  the  condition  of 
ihe  geese.  Bemeniber  me  to  Eatty,  Peter." 
.  "  On  Wednesday,  in  Parrah  More  Slevin's 
of  MuUaghfadh.  Are  you  there,  Parrah 
More?" — ^No  answer.  "Parrah  More  Sle- 
vin?" — Silence.  "Parrah  More  Slevin,  of 
Mullaghfedh  ?  "—No  reply.  .  "  Dan  Pagan  ?  " 
Present,  sir." 

Do  you  know  what  keeps  that  reprobate 
from  mass  ?  " 

"  I  bleeve  he's  takin'  advantage,  sir,  of  the 
frost,  to  get  in  his  praties  to-day,  in  respect 
of  the  bad  footin',  sir,  for  the  horses  in  the 
bog  when  there's  not  a  frost  Any  how,  be- 
tune  that  and  a  bit  of  a  sore  head  tiiat  he  got^ 
yer  Beverence,  on  Thursday  last  in  takin' 
part  wid  the  O'Scallaghans  agin  the  Bradys, 
I  bleeve  he  had  to  stay  away  to-day." 

"On  the  Sabbath  day,  too,  without  my 
leave !  Well,  tell  him  from  me,  that  HI  make 
an  example  of  him  to  the  whole  parish,  if  he 
doesn't  attend  mass  better.  Will  the  Bradys 
and  the  O'Scallaghans  never  be  done  with 
their  quarrelling?  I  protest,  if  they  don't 
live  hke  Christies,  111  read  tbem  out  from 
the  altar.    Will  you  tell  Parrah  More  that 


*  Michaelmaa  is  •here  jocularly  alluded  to  as  that 
period  of  the  yeaz  when  geese  are  fattest 
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I'll  hold  a  station  in  his  house  on  next  Wed- 
nesday ?  " 

"  I  will,  sir ;  I  will,  yer  Beverence." 

"  On  Thursday,  in  Phaddhy  Sheemus  Phad- 
dhy's  of  the  Esker,  Are  you  there,  Phad- 
dhy?" 

"  Wid  the  help  of  God,  Pm  here,  sir." 

"  Well,  Phaddhy,  how  is  yer  son  Briney, 
that's  at  the  Latin  ?  I  hope  he's  coming  on 
weU  at  it" 

"  Why,  sir,  he's  not  more  nor  a  year  and 
a  half  at  it  yet,  and  he's  got  more  books 
amost  nor  he  can  cany ;  hell  break  me  buy- 
ing books  for  him." 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  sign,  Phaddhy  ;  but 
why  don't  you  bring  him  to  me  till  I  exam- 
ine him?" 

"  Why,  never  a  one  of  me  can  get  him  to 
come,  sir,  he's  so  much  afeard  of  yer  Bever- 
ence." 

"WeU,  Pl^widhy,  we  were  once  modest 
and  bashful  ourselves,  and  I'm  glad  to  hear 
that  he's  afraid  of  his  clargy  ;  but  let  him  be 
prepared  for  me  on  Thursday,  and  maybe 
I'll  let  him  know  something  he  never  heard 
before ;  I'll  open  his  eyes  for  him." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Briney?"  said  the 
father,  aside  to  the  son,  who  knelt  at  his 
knee ;  "you  must  give  up  yer  hurling  and 
idling  now,  you  see.  Thank  yer  Beverence ; 
thank  you,  docthor." 

"  On  Friday,  in  Bamy  ODarhy's,  alias 
Bamy  Butters,    Are  you  tiiere,  Bai-ny  ?  " 

"All  that's  left  of  me  is  here,  sir." 

"Well,  Bamy,  how  is  the  butter  trade 
this  season  ?  " 

"It's  a  httle  on  the  rise,  now,  sir :  in  a 
month  or  so  I'm  expecting  it  vnll  be  brisk 
enough.  Boney,  sir,  is  doing  that  much  for 
us  anyway." 

"  Ay,  and,  Bamy,  hell  do  more  than  that 
for  us :  Gk>d  prosper  Am  at  all  events ;  I  only 
hope  the  time'f  coming,  Barny,  when  eveiy 
one  will  be  able  to  eat  his  own  butter,  and 
his  own  bee^  too." 
God  send  it,  sir." 

Well,  Bamy,  I  didn't  hear  from  your 
brother  Ned  these  two  or  three  months ;  what 
has  become  of  him  ?  " 

"Ah,  yer  Beverence,  Pentland  done  him 
up. 

"What!  the  ganger?" 

"  He  did,  the  thief ;  but  maybe  hell  sup 
sorrow  for  it,  afore  he's  much  oulder." 

"  And  who  do  you  think  informed,  Bar- 
ny?" 

"  Oh,  I  only  wish  we  knew  that,  sir." 

"I  wish  /  knew  it,  and  if  I  thought  any 
miscreant  here  would  become  an  informer, 
I'd  make  an  example  of  him.  Well,  Bamy, 
on  Friday  next :  but  I  suppose  Ned  has  a 
drop  still— eh,  Bamy  ?  " 


« 
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"  Why,  sir,  well  be  apt  to  have  something 
stronger  nor  wather,  anjhow." 

"Very  well,  Bamy;  your  family  was  al- 
ways a  dacent  and  spirited  family,  I'll  say 
that  for  them ;  but>  tell  me,  Bamy,  did  you 
begin  to  dam  the  river  yet  ?  *  I  think  the 
trouts  and  eels  are  running  by  this  time." 

"The  creels  are  made,  yer  Reverence, 
though  we  did  not  set  them  yet ;  but  on 
Tuesday  night,  sir,  wid  the  help  o*  God,  well 
be  ready." 

"  You  can  com  the  trouts,  Bamy,  and  the 
eels  too  ;  but  should  you  catch  nothing,  go 
to  Pat  Harti^ian,  Captain  Sloethom's  game- 
keeper, and,  if  you  tell  him  it's  for  me,  hell 
drag  you  a  batch  out  of  the  fish-pond." 

"  Ah !  then,  you're  Eeverence,  it's  himself 
that'll  do  that  wid  a  heart  an'  a  hall" 

Such  was  the  conversation  which  took 
place  between  the  Beverend  Philemy  l^TGuirk, 
and  those  of  his  parishioners  in  whose  houses 
he  had  appointed  to  hold  a  series  of  Stations, 
for  the  week  ensuing  the  Simday  laid  in  this 
our  account  of  that  hitherto  undescribed 
portion  of  the  Bomish  discipline. 

Now,  the  reader  is  to  understand,  that  a 
station  in  this  sense  differs  from  a  station 
made  to  any  peculiar  spot  remarkable  for 
local  sanctity.  There,  a  station  means  the 
performance  of  a  pilgrimage  to  a  certain 
place,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the 
going  through  a  stated  number  of  prayers 
and  other  penitential  ceremonies,  for  the 
purpose  of  wiping  out  sin  in  this  life,  or  of 
relieving  the  soul  of  some  relation  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory  in  the  other;  here,  it 
simply  means  the  coming  of  the  parish  priest 
and  his  curate  to  some  house  in  the  town- 
land,  on  a  day  pubhcly  announced  from  the 
altar  for  that  purpose,  on  the  preceding  Sab- 
bath. 

This  is  done  to  give  thos^who  live  within 
the  district  in  which  the  station  is  held  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  their  duty,  as  fre- 
quenting the  ordinance  of  confession  is  em- 
phatically called.  Those  who  attend  confes- 
sion in  this  manner  once  a  year,  are  considered 
merely  to  have  done  their  duty ;  it  is  expect- 
ed, however,  that  they  ediould  approach  the 
tr^unal,  f  as  it  is  termed,  at  least  twice  dur- 
ing that  period,  that  is,  at  the  two  great  fes- 

*  It  Ib  nsnal  among  the  peasantry  to  form,  aboat 
Miohaelmafl,  small  artificial  cascades,  called  dams^ 
under  which  they  plac^  long,  deep,  wicker  creels, 
shaped  like  inverted  cones,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  fish  that  are  now  on  their  return  to  the 
large  rivers,  after  having  deposited  their  spawn  in 
the  higher  and  remoter  streams.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  number  of  fish,  particularly  of  eels,  are 
caught  in  this  manner — ^sometimes  from  one  barrel 
to  three  in  the  course  of  a  single  night  I 

f  That  is,  of  confession— so  going  to  oonfeflsion 
is  termed  by  the  priests. 


tivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter.  The  obser- 
vance or  omission  of  this  rite  among  Boman 
Cathohcs,  establishes,  in  a  great  degeee,  the 
nature  of  individual  chancer.  The  man 
who  frequents  his  duty  will  seldom  be  pro- 
nounced a  bad  man,  let  his  conduct  and 
principles  be  what  they  may  in  other  rejects ; 
and  he  who  neglects  it,  is  looked  upon,  by 
those  who  attend  it^  as  in  a  state  Uttle  short 
of  reprobation. 

TVlien  the  "giving  out"  of  the  stations 
was  over,  and  a  few  more  jests  were  broken 
by  his  Beverence,  to  which  the  congregation 
paid  the  tribute  of  a  general  and  uproarious 
laugh,  he  turned  round,  and  resumed  the 
pexformance  of  the  mass,  whilst  his  "  fLodk  " 
began  to  finger  their  beads  with  faces  as 
grave  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  oocurred. 
When  mass  was  finished,  and  the  holy  water 
sprinkled  upon  the  people,  out  of  a  tub  car- 
ried by  the  mass-server  through  the  chapel 
for  that  purpose,  the  priest  gave  them  a  Latin 
benediction,  and  they  dispersed. 

Now,  of  the  five  individuals  in  whose  houses 
the  "stations"  were  appointed  to  be  hdd, 
we  will  select  Fhaddhy  Sheemua  Phaddhy  for 
our  purpose ;  and  this  we  do,  because  it  was 
the  first  time  in  which  a  station  was  ever 
kept  in  his  house,  and  consequently  Phaddhy 
and  his  wife  had  to  undergo  tiie  initiatory 
ceremony  of  entertaining  Father  Philemy  and 
his  curate,  the  Beverend  Con  M' Caul,  at  din- 
ner. 

Phaddhy  Sheemus  Phaddhy  had  been,  mitil 
a  short  time  before  the  period  in  question,  a 
very  poor  man ;  but  a  llttie  previous  to  that 
event,  a  brother  of  his,  who  had  no  children, 
died  veiy  rich — ^that  is,  for  a  farmer — ^and  left 
him  his  property,  or,  at  least)  the  greater  part 
of  ii  While  Phaddhy  was  poor,  it  was  sur- 
prising what  littie  notice  he  excited  from  his 
j§teverence;  in  fact,  I  have  heard  him  ac- 
knowledge, that  during  all  the  days  of  his 
poverty,  he  never  got  a  nod  of  recognition  or 
kindness  from  Father  Philemy,  although  he 
sometimes  did,  he  said,  from  Father  Con,  his 
curate,  who  honored  him  on  two  occasions 
so  far  as  to  challenge  him  to  a  bout  at  throw- 
ing the  shoulder-stone,  and  once  to  a  leaping 
match,  at  both  of  which  exercises  Father 
Con,  but  for  the  superior  power  of  Phaddhy, 
had  been  unrivalled. 

"It  was  an  unlucky  day  to  him,"  says 
Phaddy,  "that  he  went  to  challenge  me,  at 
all  at  a£[ ;  f  or  I  was  the  only  man  that  ever  bate 
him,  and  he  wasn't  able  to  hould  up  his  head 
in  tiie  pariedi  for  many  a  day  afther." 

As  soon,  however,  as  Pbaddhv  became  a 
man  of  substance,  one  would  idmost  think 
that  there  had  been  a  secret  relationship  be- 
tween his  good  fortune  and  Father  Plulemy's 
memory ;  for,  on  their  first  meeting,  after 
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Ffaadclhj*s  getting  the  property,  the  latter 
shook  him  most  oordis^y  bj  the  hand — a 
proof  that)  had  not  his  recollection  been  as 
much  improved  as  Phaddhy*s  circumstances, 
he  could  by  no  means  have  remembered  him  ; 
but  this  is  a  failing  in  the  memory  of  many, 
as  well  as  in  Uiat  of  Father  Philemy. 
Phaddhy,  however,  vxts  no  Donnelly  to  use 
his  own  expression,  and  saw. as  far  into  a 
deal  board  as  another  man. 

"And  so,  Phaddy,"  said  the  priest,  "how 
are  all  your  family  ? — six  you  have,  I  think  ?  " 

"'Four,  your  Rev'rence,  only  four,"  said 
Phaddy,  winking  at  Tim  l)illon,  his  neigh- 
bor, who  happened  to  be  present — "three 
boys  an*  one  girL" 

"Bless  my  soul,  and  so  it  is  indeed, 
Phaddy,  and  I  ought  to  know  it ;  an  how  is 
your  wife  Sarah?— I  mean,  I  hope  Mra 
SheemuB  Phaddhy  is  well :  by  the  by,  is  that 
old  complaint  of  hers  gone  yet  ? — a  pain  in 
the  stomach,  I  think  it  was,  that  used  to 
trouble  her ;  I  hope  in  God,  l?haddby,  she's 
getting  over  it^  poor  thing.  Indeed,  Ire- 
member  telling  her,  last  Easter,  when  she 
came  to  her  duty,  to  eat  oaten  bread  and 
butter  with  wat^-grass  every  xaommg/a«<- 
ing,  it  cured  myself  of  the  same  complaint" 

"Why,  thin,  Tm  very  much  obliged  to 
your  Rev'rence  for  purscribin'  for  her,"  re^ 
plied  Phaddhy ;  "  for,  sure  enough,  she  has 
neither  pain  nor  ache,  at  the  present  time, 
for  the  best  rason  in  the  world,  docthor, 
tihat  shell  be  dead  jist  seven  years,  if  God 
qpares  your  Rev'rence  an*  myself  till  to-mor- 
row   fortnight,    about  five  o'clock    in  the 
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This  was  more  than  Fathei:  Philemy  could 
stand  with  a  good  conscience,  so  after  get- 
ting himself  out  of  the  dilemma  as  well  as  he 
could,  he  shook  Phaddhy  again  very  cordially 
by  the  hand,  saying,  "Well,  good-bye, 
Phaddhy,  and  God  be  good  to  poor  Sarah's 
soul — ^I  now  remember  her  funeral,  sure 
enough,  and  a  dacent  one  it  was,  for  indeed 
she  was  a  woman  that  had  eveiybody's  good 
word — and,  between  you  and  me,  she  made 
a  happy  death,  that's  as  &Lr  as  we  can  judge 
here ;  for,  after  all,  there  may  be  danger, 
Phaddy,  there  may  be  danger,  you  under- 
stand— ^however,  it's  your  own  business, 
and  your  duty,  too,  to  think  of  that ;  but  I 
believe  you're  not  the  man  that  would  be  apt 
to  forget  her." 

"Pnaddhy,  ye  thief  o'  the  world,"  said 
Tim  Dillon,  when  Father  Philemy  was  gone, 
"  there's  no  comin'  up  to  ye ;  how  could  you 
make  sich  a  fool  of  his  EeVrence,  as  to  tell 
'im  that  Eatty  was  dead,  and  that  you  had 
only  four  childher,  an'  you  has  eleven  o' 
them,  an'  the  wife  in  good  health  ?" 

"  Why,  jist,  Tim,"  replied  Phaddhy,  with 


his  usual  shrewdness,  "  to  tache  his  Bev'rence 
himself  to  practise  truth  a  little  ;  if  he  didn't 
know  that  I  got  the  stockin'  of  guineais  and 
the  Linaskey  farm  by  my  brother  Barney's 
death,  do  ye  think  that  he'd  notish  me  at  aU 
at  all  ? — not  himseU^  avick  ;  an'  maybe  hfi 
won't  be  afther  .comin'  round  to  me  for  a  sack 
of  my  best  oats,*  instead  of  the  bushel  I  used 
to  give  him,  andhouldin'.a  couple  of  stations 
wid  me  every  year." 

"  But  won't  he  go  mad  when  he  hears  you 
tould  him  nothing  but  lies  ?  " 

"Not  now.  Tun"  answered  Phaddhy — 
"  not  now ;  thank  God,  I'm  not  a  poor  man, 
an'  he'll  keep  his  temper.  Ill  warrant  you 
the  horsewhip  won^t  J>e  up  now,  although, 
afore  this,  I  wouldn't  say  but  it  might — 
though  the  poorest  day  I  ever  was,  'id's  my- 
self that  wouldn't  let  priest  or  friar  lay  a 
horsewhip  to  my  back,  an'  that  you  know, 
Tim." 

Phaddhy's  sagacity,  however,  was  correct ; 
for,  a  shoi*t  time  after  this  conversation. 
Father  Philemy,  when  collecting  his  oats, 
gave  him  a  call,  laughed  heartily  at  the  sham 
accoimt  of  Katty's  death,  examined  yoimg 
Biiney  in  his  Latin,  who  was  called  after  his 
uncle,  pronounced  him  very  cute,  and  likely 
to  become  a  great  scholar — promised  his 
interest  with  the  bishop  to  get  him  into 
Maynooth,  and  left  the  family,  after  having 
shaken  hands  with,  and  stroked  down  the 
heads  o^  all  the  children. 

When  Phaddhy,  on  the  Sunday  in  ques- 
tion, heard  the  public  notice  given  of  the 
Station  about  to  be  iield  in  his  house,  not- 
withstanding his  correct  knowledge  of  Father 
Philemy's  character,  on  which  he  looked 
with  a  competent  portion  of  contempt,  he 
felt  a  warmth  of  pride  about  his  hearty  that 
arose  from  the  honor  of  having  a  station,  and 
of  entertaining  the  clergy,  in  their  official 
capacity,  under  his  own  roo^  and  at  his  own 
expense — that  gave  him,  he  thought,  a  per- 
sonal consequence,  which  even  the  "  stockin' 
of  guineas  "  and  the  Linaskey  form  were  un- 
able, of  themselves,  to  confer  upon  him.  He 
did  enjoy,  'tis  true,  a  very  fair  portion  of  hap- 
piness on  succeeding  to  his  brother's  prop- 
erty ;  but  this  would  be  a  triumph  over  the 
envious  and  ill-natured  remarks  which  several 
of  his  neighbors  and  distant  relations  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  indulging  in  against 

*  The  priest  accompanied  by  a  coaple  of  servants, 
each  with  a  horse  and  sack,  collects  from  such  of 
his  parishioners  as  can  afford  it,  a  quantity  of  oatSi 
varying  with  the  circumstances  of  the  donor.  This 
collection — called  Questine — is  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  his  parishioners,  who  may  refuse  it  if  they 
wish  ;  very  few  are  found,  however,  hardy  enough 
to  risk  the  obloquy  of  declining  to  contribute,  aiid 
the  consequence  is  that  the  custom  operates  with 
as  much  force  as  if  it  were  legal  and  compulaozy. 
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him,  on  the  occasion  of  his  good  fortune. 
He  left  the  chapel,  therefore,  in  good  spirits, 
whilst  Brinej,  on  the  contrary,  hung  a  hp  of 
more  melancholy  pendency  than  usual,  in 
dread  apprehension  of  the  examination  that 
h6  expected  to  be  inflicted  on  him  by  his 
Beverence  at  the  station. 

Before  I  introduce  the  conversation  which 
took  place  between  Phaddhy  and  Briney,  as 
they  went  home,  on  the  subject  of  this  lite- 
rary ordeal,  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a 
custom,  hereditary  in  some  Irish  families,  of 
calling  fathers  by  their  Christian  names,  in- 
stead of  by  the  usual  appellation  of  *'  father/' 
This  usage  was  observed,  not  only  by 
Fhaddhy  and  his  son,  but  by  all  the  Phaddys 
of  that  family,  generally.  Their  surname 
was  Daran,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great 
numbers  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  bore 
the  same  name,  it  was  necessaryas  of  old,  to 
distinguish  the  several  branches  of  it  by  the 
Christian  names  of  their  &thers  and  grand- 
fathers, and  sometimes  this  distinction  went 
08  far  back  as  the  great-grandfather.  For  in- 
stance— Phaddhy  Sheemus  Phaddhy,  meant 
Fhaddhy,  the  son  of  Sheemus,  the  son  of 
Phaddhy ;  and  his  son,  Briney,  was  called, 
Brian  Phaddy  Sheemus  Phaddy,  or,  anglioe, 
Bernard  the  son  of  Patrick,  the  son  of  James, 
the  son  of  Patrick.  But  the  custom  of  chil- 
dren calling  fathers,  in  a  viva  voce  manner,  by 
their  Christian  names,  was  independent  of  the 
other  more  general  usage  of  the  patronymic. 

"  Well,  Briney,"  said  Phaddy,  as  the  &ther 
and  son  returned  home,  cheek  by  jowl  from 
the  chapel,  "  I  supT)08e  father  Philemy  will 

day;  do  ye  think  yell  be  able  to  answer 
him?" 

"Why,  Phaddhy,"  replied  Briney,  "how 
could  /be  able  to  answer  a clargy  ?---doesn't 
he  know  all  the  languages,  and  I'm  only  in 
the  FibuloB  JSsiopii  yet"        - 

"  Is  that  Latin  or  Greek,  Briney  ?  " 

"It's  Latin,  Phaddhy." 

"  And  what's  the  trxmslation  of  that  ?  " 
It  signifies  the  Fables  of  .Slsiopius." 
Bliss  my  sowl  I  and  Briney,  did  ye  con- 
sther  that  out  of  yer  own  head  ?  " 

"  Hogh !  that's  Httle  of  it  If  ye  war  to 
hear  me  constKer  QaUua  OaUinaceus,  adung- 
hiUcock?" 

"And,  Briney,  are   ye   in  Greek  at   all 

yet?" 

"  No,  Phaddhy,  111  not  be  m  Greek  tiU  Fm 
in  Yitgfl.  and  Horace,  and  thin  111  be  near 
finished." 

"And  how  long  wiU  it  be  till  that,  Bri- 
ney ?  " 

"  Why,  Phaddhy,  you  know  Fm  only  a  year 
and  a  half  at  the  Latin,  and  in  two  years 
more  HI  be  in  the  Greek" 
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"  Do  ye  think  will  ye  ever  be  as  lamed  as 
Father  Philemy,  Briney  ?  " 

"  Don't  ye  know  whm  I'm  a  clargy  I  will ; 
but  Fm  only  a  lignum  saoerdotis  yet,  Phad- 
dhy." 

What's  ligdum  saucerdoatiSj  Briney?  " 
A  block  of  a  priest,  Phaddhy.". 
Now,  Briney,  I  suppose  Fa&er  Philemy 
knows  everything." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure  he  does ;  all  the  languages 
that's  spoken  through  the  world,  Phaddhy." 

"And  must  all  the  priests  know  them, 
Briney  ? — ^how  many  are  they  ?  " 

"  Seven — sartainly,  every  priest  must  know 
them,  or  how  could  they  lay  the  divil,  if  he'd 
spake  to  them  in  a  tongue  they  couldn't  un- 
derstand, Phaddhy  ?  " 

"Ah,  I  declare,  Briney,  I  see  it  now  ;  only 
for  that,  poor  Father  Philip,  the  heavens  be 
his  bed,  wouldn't  be  able  to  lav  ould  War- 
nock,  that  haunted  Squire  Slo^Jiom's  sta- 
bles." 

"  Is  that  when  the  ^o  horses  was  stole, 
Phaddhy?" 

"The  very  time,  Briney;  but  God  be 
thanked,  Father  Philip  settled  him  to  the 
day  of  judgment" 

And  where  did  he  put  him,  Phaddhy  ?  " 
Why,  he  wanted  to  be  put  anundher  the 
hearth-stone ;  but  Father  Phihp  made  \\\m 
walk  away  with  himself  into  a  thumb-bottle, 
and  tied  a  stone  to  it,  and  then  sent  him  to 
where  he  got  a  cooling,  the  thief,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lough  behind  the  house." 

"  WeU,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  thinking  111 
be  apt  to  do,  Phaddhy,  when  I'm*  a  clargy." 

"  And  what  is  that,  Briney  ?  " 

"  Why,  111— i)ut,  Phaddhy,don't  be  talking 
of  this,  bekase,  if  it  should  come  to  be  known, 
I  might  get  my  brains  knocked  out  by  some 
of  the  heretics." 

"Never  fear,  Briney,  there's  no  danger  of 
</w^— but  what  is  it?" 

"Why,  FU  translate  all  the  Protestants 
into  asses,  and  then  well  get  our  hands  red 
of  them  altogether." 

"  Well,  that  flogs  for  cuteness,  and  it's  a 
wondher  the-dargy  *  doesn't  do  it,  and  them 
has  the  power ;  for  'twould  give  us  pace  en- 
tirely. But,  Briney,  will  you  speak  in  Latin 
to  Father  Philemy  on  Thursday  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you  the  thruth,  Phaddhy,  I  would 
rather  he  wouldn't  examine  me  this  bout,  at 
aU  at  alL" 

"  Ay,  but  you  know  we  couldn't  go  agin 
him,  Briney,  bekase  he  promised  to  get  you 
into  the  coUege.  Will  you  speak  some  Latin 
now  till  I  hear  you?  " 

*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  balk 
of  the  unednoated  peasantcy  really  believe  that  the 
priest*  have  this  power. 
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"Hem  ! — Verhum  personaley  cokairU  cum 
nomnatibo  numbera  at  persona  at  numquam 
sera  yeast  at  bonis  moras  voia" 

"Bless  my  heart! — and,  Briney,  where's 
that  taken  from  ?  " 
'  "  From  Syntax,  Phaddhy." 

"And  who  was  Shintax — do  you  know, 
Briney  ?  " 

"He  was  a  Roman,  Phaddhy,  bekase 
there's  a  Latin  prayer  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book/' 

"  Ay,  was  he — a  priest,  111  warrant  him. 
Well,  Briaey,  do  you  mind  yer  Latin,  and 
get  on  wid  yer  larnin',  and  when  you  grow 
up  youll  have  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  horse  of 
your  own  (and  a  good  broadcloth  black  coat, 
too)  to  ride  on,  every  bit  as  good  as  Father 
Philemy*s,  and  may  be  betiher  nor  Father 
Con's."  , 

From  thi^  point,  which  usually  wound  up 
these  colloquies  between  the  &,ther  and  son, 
the  conversation  generally  diverged  into  the 
more  spacious  fields  of  science ;  so  that  by 
the  time  they  reached  home,  Briney  had 
probably  given  the  father  a  learned  disserta- 
tion upon  the  elevation  of  the  clouds  above 
the  earth,  and  told  him  within  how  many 
thousand  miles  they  approached  it,  at  their 
nearest  point  of  approximation. 

"Katty,"  said  Phaddhy,  when  he  got 
home,  "we're  to  have  a  station  here  on 
Thursday  next :  'twas  given  out  from  the  al- 
tar to-day  by  Father  Philemy." 

"  Oh,  wurrah,  wurrah !  "  exclaimed  Eatty, 
overwhelmed,  at  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
incapacity  to  get  up  a  dinner  in  sufficient 
style  for  such  guests — "wurrah,  wurrah! 
Phaddhy,  ahagur,  what  on  the  Hvin'  earth 
will  we  do  at  fdl  at  all  I  Why,  we'll  never  be 
able  to  manage  it." 

"Arrah,  why,  woman  ;  what  do  they  -^ant 
but  their  skinful  to  eat  and  dhrink,  and  I'm 
sure  we're  able  to  allow  them  that,  any 
way?" 

"  Arrah,  bad  manners  to  me,  but  you're 
enough  to  vex  a  saint — '  their  skinful  to  eat 
and  dhrink ! ' — ^you  common  crathur  you,  to 
speak  that  way  of  the  clargy,  as  if  it  was  our- 
selves or  the  laborers  you  war  spaking  of." 

"  Ay,  and  aren't  we  every  bit  as  good  as 
they  are,  if  you  go  to  that  ? — haven't  we  sowls 
to  be  saved  as  well  as  themselves  ?  " 

" '  As  good  as  they  are !  * — as  good  as  the 
clargy ! !  Manum  a  yea  agus  a  wurrah  !  * — 
listen  to  what  he  says !  Phaddhy,  take  care 
of  yourself,  you've  got  rich,  now ;  but  for  all 
that,  take  care  of  yoursell  You  hadbetther 
not  bring  the  priest's  ill-will,  or  his  bad  heart 
upon  us.  You  know  they  never  thruv  that 
had  it;  and  maybe  it's  a  short  time  your 

*  My  Bool  to  Qod  and  the  Yiigia. 


riches  might  stay  wid  you,  or  maybe  it's  a 
short  time  you  might  stay  wid  them :  at  any 
rate,  God  forgive  you,  and  I  hope  he  will,  for 
making  use  of  sich  unsanctified  words  to 
your  lawful  clargy." 

"  Well,  but  what  do  you  intind  to  do  ?— 
or,  what  do  you  think  of  getting  for  thein  ?  " 
inquired  Phaddy. 

"Indeed,  it's  very  little  matther  what  I 
get  for  them,  or  what  111  do  either — sorrow 
one  of  myself  cares  almost :  for  a  man  in  his 
senses,  that  ought  to  know  better,  to  make 
use  of  such  low  language  about  the  blessed 
and  holy  ci*athurs,  that  hasn't  a  stain  of  sin 
about  them,  no  more  than  the  child  un- 
born!" 

"  So  you  think." 

"  So  /  think  I  aye,  and  it  woidd  be  betther 
for  you  that  you  thought  so,  too;  but  ye 
don't  know  what's  before  ye  yet,  Phaddhy  ; 
and  now  take  wamin'  in  time,  and  mend 
your  life."^ 

"  Why  what  do  you  see  wrong  in  my  life  ? 
Am  I  a  drunkard?  am  I  lazy?  did  ever  I 
neglect  my  business  ?  was  I  ever  bad  to  you 
or  to  the  childhjer  ?  didn't  I  always  give  yez 
yer  fill  to  ate,  and  kept  yez  as  well  clad  as 
yer  neighbors  that  waa  richer  ?  Don't  I  go 
to  my  knees,  too,  every  night  and  morn- 
ing?" 

"  That's  true  enough,  but  what  sigmfies  it 
idl  ?  When  did  ye  cross  a  priest's  foot  to  go 
to  your  duty  ?  Not  for  the  last  five  years, 
Phaddhy — ^not  since  poor  Torly  (God  be  good 
to  him)  died  of  the  mazles,  and  that'U  be 
five  years,  a  fortnight  before  Christmas:" 

"And  what  are  you  the  betther  of  all  yer 
confessions?  Did  they  ever  mend  yer  tem- 
per, avoumeen?  no,  indeed,  Katiy,  but 
you're  ten  times  worse  teoipered  coming 
back  from  the  priest  than  before  you  go  to 
him." 

"  Oh !  Phaddhy !  Phaddhy  I  God  look  down 
upon  you  this  day,  or  any  man  that's  in  yer 
hardened  state —I  see  there's  no  use  in  spak- 
ing to  you,  for  you'll  still  be  the  ould  cut" 

"  Ay,  will  I ;  so  you  may  as  well  give  up 
talking  about  ii  Arrah,  woman!"  said 
Phaddhy,  raising  his  voice,  "  who  does  it  ever 
make  betther — show  me  a  man  now  in  all 
the  neighborhood,  that's  a  pin-point  the 
hoHer  of  it?  Isn't  there  Jemmy  Shields, 
that  goes  to  his  duty  wanst  a  month,  mali- 
vogues  his  wife  and  family  this  minute,  and 
then  claps  them  to  a  Bosary  the  next ;  but 
the  ould  boy's  a  thrifie  to  him  of  a  fast  day, 
af ther  coming  from  the  priest  Betune  our- 
selves, Eatty,  you're  not  much  behind  him." 

Eatty  made  no  reply  to  him,  but  turned 
up  her  eyes,  and  crossed  herself  at  the 
wickedness  of  her  unmanageable  husband. 

"Well,  Briney,"  said  she,  turning  abrupt- 
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Ij  to  the  son,  "  don't  take  patthem  by  that 
man,  if  jou  expect  to  do  any  gpod ;  let  him 
be  a  warning  to  you  to  mind  yer  duty,  and 
respect  yer  clargy — and  prepare  yerself,  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  to  go  to  Father  Philemy  or 
Father  Con  on  Thursday  :  but  don't  be  said 
or  led  by  that  man,  for  I'm  sure  I  dunna 
how  he  intends  to  feice  the  Man  above  when 
he  laves  this  world — and  to  keep  from  his 
duty,  and  to  spake  of  his  diurgy  as  he 
does!"     • 

There  are  few  men  without  their  weak 
sidea  Phaddhy,  although  the  priests  were 
never  very  much  his  favorites^  was  deter- 
mined to  give  what  he  himself  called  a  let-out 
on  this  occasion,  simply  to  show  his  ill- 
natured  neighbors  that,  notwithstanding 
their  unfriendly  remarks,  he  knew  "  what  it 
was  to  be  dacent,"  as  well  as  his  betters ; 
and  Eatty  seconded  him  in  his  resolution, 
from  her  profound  veneration  for  the  clargy. 

Every  preparation  was  accordingly  entered 
into,  and  every  plan  adopted  that  could 
possibly  be  twisted  into  a  capability  of  con- 
tributing to  the  entertainment  of  Fathers 
Philemy  and  Con. 

One  of  those  large,  round,  stercoraceous 
nosegays  that,  like  many  other  wholesome 
plants,  make  up  by  odor  what  is  wanting  in 
floral  beauty,  and  which  lay  rather  too  conbagi- 
0U8  as  Phaddhy  expressed  it,  to  the  door  of  his 
house,  was  transplanted  by  about  half  a  dozen 
laborers,  and  as  many  barrows,  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two,  to  a  bed  some  yards  distant 
from  the  spot  of  its  first  growth  ;  because, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  nasal 
sense,  it  was  considered  that  it  might  be 
rather  an  eye-sore  to  their  Reverences,  on 
approadhing  the  door.  Several  concave  in- 
equalities, which  constant  attrition  had  worn 
in  the  earthen  floor  of  the  kitchen,  were 
filled  up  with  blue  clay,  brought  on  a  car 
from  the  bank  of  a  neighboring  river,  for 
the  purpose.  The  dresser,  chairs,  tables, 
pots,  and  pans,  all  underwent  a  rigor  of  dis- 
cipline, as  if  some  remarkable  event  was 
about  to  occur;  nothing  less,  it  must  be 
supposed  than  a  complete  domestic  revolu- 
tion, and  a  new  state  of  things.  Phaddhy 
himself  cut  two  or  three  large  furze  bushes, 
and,  sticking  them  on  the  end  of  a  pitch- 
fork, attempted  to  sweep  down  the  chinmey. 
For  this  purpose  he  mounted  on  the  back 
of  a  chair,  that  he  might  be  able  to  reach  the 
top  with  more  ease;  but,  in  order  that  his 
footing  might  be  firm,  he  made  one  of  the 
servant-men  sit  upon  the  chair,  to  keep  it 
steady  during  the  operation.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  it  so  happened  that  this  man 
was  needed  to  assist  in  removing  a  meal- 
chest  to  another  part  of  the  house ;  this  was 
under  Eatiy's  superintendence,  who,  seeing 


the  fellow  sit  rather  more  at  his  ease  than 
she  thought  the  hurry  and  importance  of  the 
occasion  permitted,  ^dled  him,  with  a  little 
of  her  usual  sharpness  and  ener^,  to  assist 
in  removing  the  chesi  For  some  reason  or 
other,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
here,  the  fellow  bounced  from  his  seat,  in 
obedience  to  the  shrill  tones  of  Eatty,  and 
the  next  moment  Phaddhy  (who  was  in  a 
state  of  abstraction  in  the  chimney,  and 
totally  unconscious  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward below)  made  a  descent  decidedly  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  that  which  most  aspi- 
rants would  be  inclined  to  relisL  A  severe 
stun,  however,  was  the  most  serious  injury 
he  received  on  his  own  part,  and  several  roimd 
oaths,  with  a  good  drubbing,  fell  to  the  ser- 
vant ;  but  unluckily  he  left  the  furze  bush 
behind  him  in  the  highest  and '  narrowest 
part  of  the  chimney  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
an  active  fellow  succeeded  in  dragging  it 
up  from  the  outside  of  the  roof,  the  chim- 
ney ran  considerable  risk,  as  Eaty  said,  of 
being  choked. 

But  along  with  the  lustration  which  every 
fixture  within  the  house  was  obliged  to  un- 
dergo, it  was  necessary  that  all  the  young- 
sters should  get  new  clothes ;  and  for  this 
purpose.  Jemmy  Lynch,  the  tailor,  with  his 
two  journeymen  and  three  apprentices,  were 
sent  for  in  all  haste,  that  he  might  fit  Phad- 
dhy and  each  of  his  six  sons,  in  suits,  from 
a  piece  of  home-made  frieze,  which  Eatiy  did 
not  intend  to  break  up  till  ''  towards  Christ* 
mas." 

A  station  is  no  common  event,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  web  was  cut  up,  and  the  tailor 
left  a  wedding-suit,  half-made,  belonging  to 
Edy  Dolan,  a  thin  old  bachelor,  who  took  it 
into  his  head  to  try  his  hand  at  becoming  a 
husband  ere  he'd  die.  As  soon  as  Jemmy 
and  his  train  arrived,  a  door  was  taken  off 
the  hinges,  and  laid  on  the  floor,  for  himself 
to  sit  upon,  and  a  new  drugget  quilt  was 
spread  beside  it,  for  his  journeymen  and  ap- 
prentice&  With  nimble  fingers  they  pHed 
the  needle  and  thread,  and  when  night  came, 
a  turf  was  got,  into  which  was  studk  a  piece 
of  rod,  pointed  at  one  end  and  split  at  the 
other ;  the  **  the  white  candle,"  slipped  into 
a  shaving  of  the  fringe  that  was  placed  in 
the  cleft  end  of  the  stick,  was  then  lit,  whilst 
many  a  pleasant  story,  told  by  Jemmy,  who 
had  been  once  in  Dublin  for  six  weeks,  de- 
lighted the  circle  of  lookers-on  that  sat 
around  them. 

At  length  the  day  previous  to  the  important 
one  arrived.  Hitherto,  all  hands  had  con- 
tributed to  make  every  thing  in  and  about 
the  house  look  "dacent"— scouring,  wash- 
ing, sweeping,  pairing,  and  repairing,  had 
been  all  disposed  oi    l?he  boys  got  their  hair 
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oat  to  the  qtiiGk  with  the  tailor's  scissors ; 
aad  such  of  the  girls  as  were  not  full  grown, 
got  only  that  wluch  grew  on  the  tipper  part 
of  the  head  taken  ofi^  by  a  cut  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  clerical  tonsure,  so  that  they 
looked  extremely  wild  and  unsettled,  with 
their  straight  locks  projecting  over  their 
ears ;  every  thing,  therefore,  of  the  less  im- 
portant arrangements  had  been  gone  through 
— ^but  the  weighty  and  momentous  concern 
was  as  yet  unsettled. 

This  was  the  feast ;  and  alas  I  never  was 
the  want  of  experience  more  strongly  felt 
tiian  here.  Eatty  was  a  bad  ,cook,  even  to 
«  proverb ;  and  bore  so  indifferent  a  charac- 
ter in  the  country  for  cleanliness,  that  veiy 
few  would  undertake  to  eat  her  butter.  In- 
deed, she  was  called  Eatty  SaUagh*  on  this 
account :  however,  this  prejudice,  whether  ill 
or  well  founded,  was  wearing  fast  away,  since 
Phaddhy  had  succeeded  to  the  stocking  of 
guineas,  an4  the  lisnaskey  iarm.  It  might 
be,  indeed,  that  her  former  poverty  helped 
her  neighbors  to  see  this  blemish  more 
'dearly :  but  the  world  is  so  seldom  in  the 
habit  of  judging  people's  qualities  or  failings 
through  this  imcharitable  mediimi,  that  the 
supposition  is  rather  doubtful  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  arrangements  for  the  breakfast  and 
diimer  must  be  made.  There  was  plenty  of 
bacon,  and  abundance  of  cabbc^es — eggs,  ad 
infinitum — oaten  and  wheaten  bread  in  piles 
— turkeys,  geese,  pallets,  as  fat  as  aldermen 
— cream  as  ridi  as  Croesus — and  three  gallons 
of  poteen,  one  sparkle  of  which,  as  Father 
Philemy  said  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
would  lay  the  hairs  on  St.  Francis  himself  in 
his  most  self-negative  mood,  if  he  saw  it.  So 
&r  so  good :  everything  excellent  and  abun- 
dant in  its  way.  Still  the  higher  and  more  re- 
fined items — the  ddicicB  epuUirum — miist  be 
added.  White  bread,  and  tea,  and  sugar, 
were  yet  to  be  got ;  and  lump-sugar  for  the 
punch ;  and  a  tea-pot  and  cups  and  saucers 
to  be  borrowed ;  all  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

Wen,  suppose  everything  disposed  for  to- 
morrow's feast; — suppose  Phaddhy  himself 
to  have  butchered  the  fowl,  because  Katty, 
who  was  not  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  blood, 
had  not  the  heart  to  kill  ^<  the  crathurs : " 
and  imagine  to  yourself  one  of  the  servant 
men  taking  his  red-hot  tongs  out  of  the  fire, 
and  squeezing  a  large  lump  of  hog's  lard, 
placed  in  a  grisset,  or  Kam,  on  the  hearth,  to 
grease  all  their  brogues ;  then  see  in  your 
mind's  eye  those  two  fine,  fresh-looking  girls, 
dyly  take  their  old  rusty  f oik  out  of  ti^e  fire, 
and  going  to  a  bit  of  three-coined  loddng- 
glass,  pasted  into  a  board,  or,  perhaps^  to  a 
—  -  ■ 

•  Dirty  Katty. 


pail  of  water,  there  to  curl  up  their  rich- 
fiowing  locks,  that  had  hitherto  never  known 
a  curl  but  such  as  nature  gave  them. 

On  one  side  of  the  hob  sit  two  striplings, 
''  thryin'  wan  another  in  their  catechiz,"  that 
they  may  be  able  to  answer,  with  some  credit, 
to-morrow.  On  the  other  hob  sits  Briney, 
hard  at  his  syntax,  with  the  Fibuke  Msiopii, 
as  he  called  it,  placed  open  at  a  particular 
passage,  on  the  seat  under  him,  with  a  hope 
that,  when  Philemy  wUl  examine  him,  t&e 
book  may  open  at  his  favorite  fable  of 
"  GaUus  Oallinaceua  —  a  dung-hill  cock." 
Phaddy  himself  is  obliged  to  ^t  this  day, 
there  being  one  day  of  his  penance  yet  un- 
performed, since  the  last  time  he  was  at  his 
duty ;  which  was,  as  aforesaid,  about  five 
years:  and  Katty,  now  that  everything  is 
cleaned  up  and  ready,  kneels  down  in  a 
comer  to  go  over  her  beads,  rocking  herself 
in  a  placid  silence  that  is  only  broken  by  an 
occasional  malediction  against  the  servants, 
or  the  cat,  when  it  attempts  the  abduction  of 
one  of  the  dead  f owL 

The  next  morning  the  family  were  up  be- 
fore the  sun,  who  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
swore  that  he  must  have  overslept  himself 
on  seeing  such  a  meny  column  of  smoke 
dancing  over  Phaddhy's  chimney.  A  large 
wooden  dish  was  placed  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  kitchen  door,  filled  with  water,  in 
which,  with  a  trencher  of  oatmeal  for  soap,"" 
they  successively  scrubbed  iheir  faces  and 
hands  to  some  purpose.  In  a  short  time 
afterwards,  Phaddhy  and  the  sons  were  cased, 
stiff  and  awkward,  in  their  new  suits,  with 
the  tops  of  their  fingers  just  peeping  over 
the  sleeve  cufis.  «The  horses  in  &e  stable 
were  turned  out  to  the  fields,  being  obliged 
to  make  room  for  their  betters,  that  were 
soon  expected  under  the  reverend  bodies  of 
Father  Philemy  and  his  curate  ;  whilst  about 
half  a  bushel  of  oats  was  left  in  the  manger, 
to  regale  them  on  their  arrival  Little 
Bichard  Maguire  was  sent  down  to  the  five- 
acres,  with  the  pigs,  on  purpose  to  keep  tiiiem 
from  about  the  house,  they  not  being  sup- 
posed fit  company  at  a  set-dinner.  A  roar- 
ing turf  fire,  which  blazed  two  yards  up  the 
chimney,  had  been  put  down ;  on  this  was 
placed  a  large  pot,  filled  with  water  for  the 
tea,  because  they  had  no  kettle. 

By  this  time  the  morning  was  tolerably 
advanced,  and  the  neighbors  were  beginning 
to  arrive  in  twos  and  threes,  to  wipe  out  old 
score&  Eatty  had  s^it  several  of  the  gor- 
soons  "  to  see  if  they  could  see.  any  sig^t  of 
the  dargy,"  but  hitherto  their  Beverences 
were  invisible.  At  length,  after  several  fetiit- 
,  I  *  — I—-.  .  ■-...,-■■ 

*  Faot.  Oatmeal  ia  in  general  enbstitnted  for 
soap,  by  those  who  oaaaot  afiCord  to  boy  the  latter. 
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less  embassies  of  this  description,  Father 
Con  was  seen  jogging  along  on  his  easy- 
going hock,  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  Ats 
Ojfice^  pre\ious  to  his  commencing  the  duties 
of  the  day.  As  soon  as  his  approach  was  an- 
nounced, a  chair  was  immediately  placed  for 
him  in  a  room  off  the  kitchen — ^the  parlor, 
such  as  it  was,  having  been  reserved  for 
Father  Philemy  himself,  as  the  place  of 
greater  honor.  This  was  an  aiTangement, 
however,  which  went  against  the  grain  of 
Phaddhy,  who,  had  he  got  his  will,  would 
have  established  Father  Con  in  the  most 
comfortable  apartment .  of  the  house :  but 
that*  old  vagabond,  human  nature,  is  the 
same  under  all  circumstances — or,  as  Katty 
would  have  (in  her  own  phraseology)  ex- 
pressed it,  "still  the  ould  cut;"  for  even 
there  the  influence  of  rank  and  elevation  was 
sufficient  to  throw  merit  into  the  shade  ;  and 
the  parlor-seat  was  allotted  to  Father  Phil- 
emy, merely  for  being  Parish  Priest,  although 
it  was  well  known  that  he  could  not  "  iaare 
off"  *  mass  in  half  the  time  that  Father  Con 
could,  nor  throw  a  sledge,  or  shoulder-stone 
within  a  perch  of  him,  nor  scarcely  clear  a 
street-channel,  whilst  the  latter  could  jump 
one-and-twenty  feet  at  a  running  leap.  But 
these  are  rubs  which  men  of  merit  must  oc- 
casionally bear ;  and,  when  exposed  to  them, 
they  must  only  rest  satisfied  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  deserta 

From  the  moment  that  Father  Con  became 
visible,  the  conversation  of  those  who  were 
collected  in  Phaddhy's  dropped  gradually,  as 
he  approached  the  house,  into  a  silence 
which  was  only  broken  by  an  occasional 
short  observation,  made  by  one  or  two  of 
those  who  were  in  hiibits  of  the  greatest 
familiarity  with  the  priest ;  but  when  they 
heard  the  noise  of  his  horse's  feet  near  the 
door,  the  silence  became  general  and  imin- 
terrupted. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  in 
anything  than  that  presented  by  the  begin- 
ning of  a  station-day  and  its  close.  In  the 
morning,  tiie  faces  of  those  who  are  about 
to  confess  present  an  expression  in  which 
terror,  awe,  guilt,  and  veneration  may  be 
easily  traced ;  but  in  the  evening  all  is  mirth 
and  jolHty.  Before  confession  every  man's 
memory  is  employed  in  running  over  the 
catalogue  of  crimes,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  prayer-books,  under  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  seven  deadly  sins,  the  Com" 

*  The  people  look-  upon  that  priest  as  the  best 
and  most  learned  who  oan  perform  the  oeremony 
of  the  mass  in  the  shortest  period  of  time.  They 
call  it,  as  above,  ^*  tareing  off.**  The  quidcest  de- 
scription of  mass,  however,  is  the  *'  hunting  mass,** 
so  termed  from  the  speed  at  which  the  priest  goes 
over  it— that  is,  *'at  the  rate  of  a  hunt." 


mandments  of  the  Church,  the  four  sins  that 
cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  and  the  seven 
sins  against  the  Holy  Ghosi 

When  Father  Con  anived,  Phaddhy  and 
Eatty  were  instantiy  at  the  door  to  welcome 
him. 

"  Musha,  cead  miUia  faiUha  ghitd  *  to  our 
house,  Fatiier  Con,  avoumeen  I "  says  Katty, 
dropping  him  a  low  curtsey,  and  spreading 
her  new,  brown,  quilted  petticoat  as  far  out 
on  each  side  of  her  as  it  would  go — "  musha, 
an'  it's  you  that's  welcome  from  my  heart 
out" 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  honest  Con,  who,  as 
he  knew  not  her  name,  did  not  pretend  to 
know  it 

"  WeU,  Father  Con,"  said  Phaddhy,  this  is 
the  first  time  you  have  ever  come  to  us  this 
way ;  but,  plase  Grod,  it  won't  be  the  last,  I 
hope."  k 

"  I  hope  not,  Phaddhy,"  said  Father  Con, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, loved  a  good  dinner  in  the  very  core 
of  his  heart,  "I  hope  not,  indeed,  Phaddhy." 

He  then  tiirew  his  eye  about  the  premises, 
to  see  what  point  he  might  set  his  temper  to 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  for  it  is 
light  to  inform  our  readers  that  a  priest's 
temper,  at*  a  station,  generally  rises  or  falls 
according  to  the  prospect  of  his  cheer. 

Here,  however,  a  littie  vista,  or  pantry, 
jutting  out  from  the  kitchen,  and  left  os- 
tentatiously open,  presented  him  vrith  a 
view  which,  made  his  very  nose  curl  with 
kindness.  What  it  contained  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  not  having  seen  it  ourselves  ;  we 
judge,  therefore,  only  by  its  effects  upon  his 
physiognomy. 

"  Why,  Phaddhy,"  he  says,  *'  this  is  a  very 
fine  house  you've  got  over  you  ; "  throwing 
his  eye  again  towards  a  wooden  buttress 
which  supported  one  of  the  rafters  that  was 
broken. 

"  Why  then,  your  Reverence,  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  one,"  Phaddhy  replied,  "  if  it  had  a 
new  roof  and  new  side-walls  ;  and  I  intend 
to  get  both  next  sunmier,  if  God  spares  me 
tiU  then." 

"  Then,  upon  my  word,  if  it  had  new  side- 
walls,  a  new  roo4  and  new  gavels,  too,"  re- 
plied Father  Con,  "  it  would  look  certainly  a 
great  deal  the  better  for  it ; — and  do  you  in- 
tend to  to  get  them  next  summer,  Paddy  ?  " 

"  If  Gbd  spares  me,  sir." 

"Are  all  these  fine  gorsoons  yours, 
Phaddhy  ?  " 

"  Why,  BO  Katty  says,  your  Eeverence," 
replied  Phaddhy,  with  a  good-natured  laugh. 

"Haven't  you  got  one  of  them  for  the 
church,  Phaddhy?" 


*  A  hundred  thoasand  welcomes  to  you. 
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"  Yes,  your  Reverence,  there's  one  of  them 
that  I  hope  will  Hve  to  haye  the  r<^9  upon 
him.  Come  over,  Briney,  and  speak  to  Fa- 
ther Con.  He's  not  very  far  in  his  Latin  yet, 
sir ;  but  his  master  tells  me  that  he  hasn't  the 

likes  of  him  in  the  school  for  brightness 

Briney,  will  you  come  over,  I  say ;  come  over, 
sarrah,  and  spake  to  the  gintleman,  and  him 
wants  to  shake  hands  wid  you— come  up, 
man,  what  are  you  afeard  of  ? — sure  Father 
Con's  not  going  to  examine  you  now." 

"No,  no,  Briney,"  said  Father  Con,  "Im 
not  about  to  examine  you  at  present." 

"  He's  a  little  dashed,  yer  Reverence,  be- 
kase  he  thought  you  war  going  to  put  him 
through  some  of  his  Latin,"  said  the  father, 
bringing  him  up  like  a  culprit  to  Father  Con, 
who  shook  hands  with  him,  and,  after  a  few 
questions  as  to  the  books  he  read,  and  his 
progress;,  dismissed  him. 

"But,  Father  Con,  vdd  submission,"  said 
Katty,  "  Where's  Father  Philemy  from  us  ? — 
sure,  we  expected  him  along  wid  you,  and  he 
wouldn't  go  to  disappoint  us  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  fear  that,  fcitty,"  replied 
Father  Con  ;  "  hell  be  here  presently — ^before 
breakfast,  IH  engage  for  him  at  any  rate ; 
but  he  had  a  touch  of  the  headache  this 
morning,  and  wasn't  able  to  rise  so  early  as 
I  waa" 

During  this  conversation  a  little  crowd 
had  collected  about  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  to  hear  the  confessions,  each 
struggling  and  fighting  to  get  the  first  turn  ; 
but  here,  as  in  the  more  important  concerns 
of  this  world,  the  weakest  went  to  the  walL 
He  now  went  into  the  room,  and  taking 
Katty  herself  "first,  the  door  was  closed  upon 
them,  and  he  gave  her  absolution  ;  and  thus 
he  continued  to  confess  and  absolve  them, 
one  by  one,  until  breakfast 

"Whenever  a  station  occurs  in  Ireland,  a 
crowd  of  mendicants  and  other  stroUing  im- 
postors seldom  &il  to  attend  it ;  on  this 
occasion,  at  least,  they  did  not.  The  day, 
though  frosty,  was  fine ;  and  the  door  was 
surrounded  by  a  train  of  this  description, 
including  both  sexes,  some  sitting  on  stones, 
some  on  stools,  with  their  blankets  rolled  up 
under  them  ;  and  others,  more  ostensibly  de- 
vout, on  their  knees,  hard  at  prayer ;  which, 
lest  their  piety  might  escape  notice,  our 
readers  may  be  assured,  they  did  not  offer  up 
in  silence.  On  one  side  you  might  observe 
a  sturdy  fellow,  with  a  pair  of  tattered  ur- 
chins secured  to  his  back  by  a  sheet  or 
blanket  pinned  across  his  breast  with  a  long 
iron  skewer,  their  heads  just  visible  at  his 
shoulders,  munching  a  thick  piece  of  wheaten 
bread,  and  the  &ther  on  his  knees,  with  a 
a  huge  wooden  cross  in  hand,  repeating 
his  padoreenSy  and  occasionally  throwing  a 


jolly  eye  towards  the  door,  or  through  the 
window,  opposite  which  he  knelt,  into  the 
kitchen,  as  often  as  any  peculiar  stir  or  com- 
motion led  him  to  suppose  that  breakfast, 
the  loadstar  of  his  devotion,  was  about  to  be 
produced. 

Scattered  about  the  door  were  knots  of 
these,  men  and  women,  occasionally  chatting 
togeiher  ;  and  when  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation happened  to  be  exhausted,  re- 
suming their  beads,  until  some  new  topic 
would  occur,  and  so  on  alternately. 

The  interior  of  the  kitchen  where  the 
neighbors  were  assembled,  presented  an 
appearance  somewhat  more  decorous.  Andy 
Laior,  the  mass-server,  in  whom  the  priest 
had  the  greatest  confidence,  stood  in  a  comer 
examining,  in  their  catechism,  those  who  in- 
tended to  confess  ;  and,  if  they  were  able  to 
stand  the  test,  he  gave  them  a  bit  of  twisted 
brown  paper  as  a  ticket,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived at  the  tribunal. 

The  first  question  the  priest  uniformly  puts 
to  the  penitent  is,  *'  Can  you  repeat  the  Cbrt- 
fiieoT  f  "  If  the  latter  answers  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  goes  on  until  he  comes  to  the  words, 
mea  ctdpoj  mea  cidpa,  mea  maxima  culpaf  when 
he  stops,  it  being  improper  to  repeat  the 
remainder  until  after  he  has  confessed  ;  but^ 
if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  "Confiteor,"  the 
priest  repeats  it  for  him  !  and  he  commences 
the  rehearsal  of  his  offences,  specifically  as 
they  occurred ;  and  not  only  does  he  reveal 
his  individual  crimes,  but  his  very  thoughts 
and  intentiona  By  this  regulation  our  . 
readers  may  easily  perceive,  that  the  peni- 
tent  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  priest 
— that  all  &miily  feuds,  quarrels,  and  secrets 
are  laid  open  to  his  eye — that  the  ruling 
passions  of  men's  hves  are  held  up  before 
him,  the  weaknesses  and  propensities  of 
nature — all  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  hu- 
man heart  and  character  are  brought  within 
his  positive  knowledge,  and  that,  too,  as  they 
exist  in  the  young  and  the  old,  the  married 
and  the  single,  the  male  and  the  female. 

It  veas  curious  to  remark  the*  ludicrous 
expression  of  temporary  feanctity  which  was 
apparent  on  the  countenances  of  many  young 
men  and  maidens  who  were  remarkable  in 
the  neighborhood  for  attending  dances  and 
vrakes,  but  who,  on  the  present  occasion, 
were  sobered  down  to  a  gravity  which  sat 
very  awkwardly  upon  them ;  particularly  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  the  lightness  and 
drollery  of  their  characters.  This,  however, 
was  observable  only  before  confession ;  for, 
as  soon  as,  "the  priest's  blessed  hand  had 
been  over  them,"  their  gloom  and  anxiety 
passed  away,  and  the  thoughtless  buoyancy 
of  their  natural  disposition  resumed  its  in- 
fluence over  their  minda    A  good-humored 
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nod,  or  .a  sly  wink,  from  a  young  man  to  his 
female  acquaintance,  would  now  be  indulged 
in ;  or,  perhaps  a  small  joke  would  escape, 
which  seldom  failed  to  produce  a  subdued 
laugh  from  such  as  had  confessed,  or  an  im- 
patient rebuke  from  those  who  had  not. 

"Tim!"  one  would  exclaim,  "am't  ye 
ashamed  or  afeared  to  get  an  that  way,  and 
his  Eeverence  undher  the  wan  roof  wid 
ye?" 

"Tim,  you  had  better  dhropyour  joking," 
a  second  would  observe,  "and  not  be  put- 
ting us  through  pther,*  when  we  have  our 
offenses  to  remimber ;  you  have  got  your  job 
over,  and.  now  you  have  nothing  to  trouble 
you."      . 

"  Indeed,  it's  fine  behavior,"  a  third  would 
say,  "  and  you  afther  coming  from  the  priest's 
knee ;  and  what  more,  didn't  resave  f  yet ; 
but  wait  till  Father  Con  appears,  and,  ni 
warranty  youll  be  as  grave  as  another,  for  all 
you're  so  stout  now." 

The  conversation  would  then  pass  to  the 
merits  of  Father  Philemy  and  Fatiier  Con,  as 
Confessors.  • 

"Well,"  one  would  observe— "for  my 
part^  I'd  rather  go  to  Father  Philemy,  fifty 
times  over,  than  wanst  to  Father  Con,  be- 
kase  he  never  axes  questions ;  but  whatever 
you  like  to  tell  him,  he  hears  it^  and  forgives 
you  at  wanst."  ' 

"And  so  sign's  an  it,"  observed  another ; 
"  he  could  coiiess  more  in  a  day  that  Father 
Con  could  in  a  week." 

"  But  for  all  that^"  observed  Andy  Lalor, 
"  it's  still  best  to  go  to  the  man  that  puts 
the  questions,  you  persave,  and  that  won't 
let  the  turning  of  a  straw  escape  him.  Whin 
myself  goes  to  Father  Philemy,  somehow  or 
otiber,  I  totally  disremember  more  nor  wan 
half  of  what  I  intinded  to  tell  him,  but 
Father  Con  misses  nothing,  for  he  axes  it" 

When  the  last  observation  was  finished, 
Father  Con,  finding  that  the  usual  hour  for 
breakfaat  had  arrived,  came  into  the  kitchen, 
to  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  mass.  For 
this  purpose,  a  table  was  cleared,  and  just 
in  the  nick  of  timd  arrived  old  Moll  Brian, 
the  vestment  woman,  or  itinerant  sacristan, 
whose  usual  occupation  was  to  carry  the 
priests'  robes  and  other  apparatus,  from  sta- 
tion to  station.  In  a  short  time,  Father  Con 
was  surpliced  and  robed ;  Andy  Lalor,  whose 
face  was  charged  with  commensurate  impor- 
tance during  the  ceremony,  mrved  Mass,  and 
answered  the  priest  stoutly  in  Latin  although 
he  had  not  the  advantage  of  understanding 
that  sacerdotal  language.  Those  who  had 
confesBed,  now  communicated;  after  which, 
eadi  of  them  took  a  draught  of  water  out  of 

*  Oonf luizig  OB.  t  Oomznimioate. 


a  small  jug,  which  was  handed  round  from 
one  to  another.  The  ceremony  then  dosed, 
and  those  who  had  partaken  of  the  sacra- 
ment, with*  the  exception  of  such  as  were 
detained  for  breakfast^  after  filling  their 
bottles  with  holy  water,  went  home  with  a 
light  heart  A  little  before  the  mass  had 
been  finished.  Father  Philemy  arrived;  bat 
as  Phaddy  and  Katty  were  then  preparing  to 
resave*  they  could  not  at  that  moment  give 
him  a  fonnal  reception.  As  soon,  however; 
as  communion  was  over,  the  cead  miilia 
faiUha  was  repeated  with  the  usual  warmth, 
by  both,  and  by  all  their  immediate  friends. 

Breakfast  was  now  laid  in  Hatty's  best 
style,  and  with  an  originality  of  arrangement 
that  scorned  all  precedent  Two  tables  were 
placed,  one  after  another,  in  the  kitchen; 
for  the  other  rooms  were  not  sufficiently 
large  to  acconmiodate  the  company.  Father 
Philemy  filled  the  seat  of  honor  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  with  his  back  to  an  immense 
fire.  On  his  right  hand  sat  Father  Con ;  on 
his  left,  Phaddhy  himself  "  to  keep  the 
dargy  company;"  and,  in  due  succession 
after  them,  their  friends  and  neighbors,  each 
taking  precedence  according  to  the  most 
scrupulous  notions  of  respectability.  Beside 
Father  Con  sat  "Pether  Malone,"  a  '<  young 
collegian,"  who  had  been  sent  home  from 
Maynooth  to  try  his  native  air,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  which  was  declining. 
He  arrived  only  a  few  minutes  after  Father 
Philemy,  and  was  a  welcome  reinforcement 
to  Phaddhy,  in  the  arduous  task  of  sustain- 
ing the  conversation  with  suitable  credit 

With  respect  to  the  breakfeust,  I  can  only 
say,  that  it  was  superabundant^-that  the  tea 
was  as  black  as  bog  vrater — ^that  there  were 
hen,  turkey,  and  geese  eggs — plates  of  toast 
soaked,  crust  and  crumb,  in  butter ;  and 
lest  thei^  might  be  a  deficiency,  one  of  the 
daughters  sat  on  a  stool  at  the  fire,  with  her 
open  hand,  by  way  of  a  fiire  screen,  across 
her  red,  half-scorched  brows,  toasting  an- 
other plateful,  and,  to  crown  all,  on  each 
comer  of  the  table  wbs  a  bottle  of  whiskey. 
At  the  lower  board  sat  the  youngsters,  under 
the  surveillance  of  Eatty's  sister,  who  pre- 
sided in  that  quarter.  When  iliey  were 
commencing  breakfast^  "Father  Philemy," 
said  Katty,  "won't  yer  Bev'rence  bless  the 
mate,*}-  if  ye  plase  ?  " 

"If  I  don't  do  it  myself,"  said  Father 
Philemy,  who  was  just  after  sweeping  the 
top  off  a  turkey  egg,  "I'll  get  them  that 
wUl.  Come,"  said  he  to  the  collegian, 
"  give  us  grace,  Peter ;  you'll  never  learn 
yoimger." 

This,  however,  was  an  unexpected  blow  to 


*  That  is,  the  SaGnunent 
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Peter,  who  knew  that  an  English  grace 
would  be  incompatible  with  his  ''college 
breeding,"  yet  was  unprovided  with  any  in 
Latin.  The  eyes  of  the  company  were  now 
fixed  upon  him,  and  he  blushed  like  scarlet 
on  finding  himself  in  a  predicament  so  awk- 
ward and  embarrassing.  "Aliquid,  Petre, 
aliquid  ;  '  de  profundis  * — m,  habes  nihil  aliud" 
said  Father  PhilemY,  feeling  for  his  embar- 
rassment,  and  giving  him  a  hint.  This  was 
not  lost,  for  Peter  began,  and  gave  them  the 
De  profundis — a  Latin  psalm,  which  Roman 
GatiioHcs  repeat  for  the  relief  of  the  souls  in 
purgatory.  They  forgot,  however,  that 
there  was  a  person  in  company  who  con- 
sidered himself  as  having  an  equal  claim  to 
the  repetition  of  at  least  the  one-half  of  it ; 
and  accordingly,  when  Peter  got  up  and  re- 
peated the  &8t  verse;  Andy  Lalor  got  also 
on  his  legs,  and  repeated  the  response.* 
This  staggered  Peter  a  little,  who  hesitated, 
as  imcertaan  how  to  act 

**  Pergey  Petre,  perge^'  said  Father  Philemy, 
looking  rather  wistfully  at  his  egg — ^'perge, 
9tuUu8  est  et  aaimis  quoque'*  Peter  and  Andy 
proceeded  imtil  it  was  finished,  when  they 
xesumed  their  seats. 

The  conversation  during  breakfast  was  as 
sprightly,  as  full  of  fun  and  humor  as  such 
bre^&sia  usually  are.  The  priest^  Phaddhy, 
and  the  young  collegian,  had  a  topic  of  their 
own,  whilst  tibe  rest  were  engaged  in  a  kind 
of  by-play,  until  the  meal  was  finished. 

"  Father  Philemy,"  said  Phaddhy,  in  his 
capacity  of  host,  '*  before  we  begin  we'll  all 
take  a  dhrop  of  what's  in  the  bottle,  if  it's 
not  displasing  to  yer  Beverence ;  and,  sure, 
I  know,  'tis* the  same  that  doesn't  come 
wrong  at  a  station,  any  how." 

This,  more  majorum,  was  complied  with  ; 
and  the  glass,  as  usual,  went  round  the  table, 
beginning  with  their  Reverences. 

Hitherto,  Father  Philemy  had  not  had 
time  to  bestow  any  attention  on  the  state  of 
Kitty's  larder,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  several 
items  contained  therein  for  dinner.  But  as 
soon  as  the  breakfast-things  were  removed, 
and  the  coast  clear,  he  took  a  peep  into  the 
pantry,  and,  after  throwing  his  eye  over  its 
contente,  sat  down  at  the  fire,  making 
Phaddhy  take  a  seat  beside  him,  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  sounding  him  as  to  the 
Xmcticability  of  effecting  a  certain  design 
which  was  Ihen  snugly  latent  in  his  Rever- 
ence's fancy.  The  fact  was,  that  on  taking 
the  survey  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  he  dis- 
covered that,  although  there  was  abundance 
of  fowl,  and  fish,  and  bacon,  and  hung-beef 


*  This  prayer  is  generally  repeated  by  two  per- 
sona, who  recite  each  a  versa  alternately. 


— yet,  by  some  unaccountable  and  disastrous 
omis^o^  there  was  nettber  freah  muttoB 
nor  £resh  bee£  The  priest,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  a  man  of  considerable  fortitude, 
but  this  was  a  blow  for  which  he  was  scarce- 
ly prepared,  particularly  as  a  boiled  les  of 
muttor^as  ine  of  his  Wn  favorite  joints 
at  dinner.  He  accordingly  took  two  or  three 
pinches  of  snuff  in  rapid  succession,  and  a 
seat  at  the  fire,  as  I  have  said,  placing 
Phaddhy,  unconscious  of  his  design,  imme- 
diately beside  him. 

Now,  the  reader  knows  that  Phaddhy  was 
a  man  possessing  a  considerable  portion  of 
diy,  sarcastic  humor,  along  with  that  natural 
quickness  of  penetration  and  shrewdness  for' 
which  most  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  in  a 
veiy  peculiar  degree  remarkable;  add  to 
this  that  Father  Philemy,  in  consequence  of 
his  contemptuous  bearing  to  him  before  he 
came  in  for  his  brother's  property,  stood  not 
very  high  in  his  estimation.  The  priest 
knew  this,  and  consequently  felt  that  the 
point  in  question  would  require  to  be  man- 
i^ed,  on  his  part,  with  suiteble  address. 

''Phaddhy,"  says  his  Beverence,  "sit 
down  here  till  we  chat  a  little,  before  I  com- 
mence the  duties  of  the  day.  I'm  happy  to 
see  that  you  have  such  a  fine  thriving  family  : 
how  many  sons  and  daughters  have  you  ?  " 

"  Six  sons,  yer  Reverence,"  replied  Phad- 
dhy, "  and  five  daughters :  indeed,  sir,  they're 
as  well  to  be  .seen  as  their  neighbors,  con- 
sidhering  all  thinga  Poor  crathurs,  they 
get  fair  play  *  now,  thank  Gfod,  compared  to 
what  they  used  to  get — God  rest  their  poor 
uncle's  sowl  for  that !  Only  for  him,  your 
Reverence,  there  would  be  %erj  few  iiiir- 
ing  this  or  any  other  day  about  them." 

''Did  he  £e  as  rich  as  they  said,  Phad- 
dhy ?  "  inquired  his  Beverence. 

"Hut>  sir,"  repHed  Phaddhy,  determined 
to  take  what  he  afterwards  called  a  rise  out 
of  the  priest ;  "  they  knew  little  about  it — as 
rich  as  they  said,  sir  I  no,  but  three  times  as 
rich,  itself :  but,  any  how,  he  was  the  man 
that  could  make  the  money." 

"I'm  very  happy  to  hear  it,  Phaddhy,  on 
your  account,  and  that  of  your  children. 
Qod  be  good  to  him — requiescat  animus  ejus 
in  pace,  per  omnia  secvla  seculorum,  Amen ! 
— he  liked  a  drop  in  his  time,  Phaddhy,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  eh  ?  " 

"  Amen,  amen — the  heavens  be  his  bed ! — 
he  did,  poor  man  I  but  he  had  it  at  first  cost, 
your  Beverence,  for  he  run  it  all  himself  in 
the  mountains :  he  could  afiford  to  take 
it. 


yt 


It 


Yes,  Phaddhy,  the  heavens  be  his  bed,  I 
pray ;  no  Christinas  or  Easter  ever  passed, 

*  By  thig  is  meant  good  food  and  olothing. 
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but  lie  was  sure  to  send  me  the  little  keg  of 
stuff  that  never  saw  water;  but^  Phaddhj, 
there's  one  thing  that  concerns  me  about 
him,  in  regard  of  his  love  of  drink — ^I'm 
afraid  it's  a  throuble  to  him  where  he  is  at 
present;  and  I  was  sorry  to  find  that,  al- 
though he  died  full  of  mpnej,  he  didn't  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  leave  even  the  price  of 

'  a  mass  to  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
souL" 

"Why,  sure  you  know.  Father  PhUemy, 
that  he  wasn't  what  they  call  a  dhrinking 
man :  once  a  quarther.  orV  he  sartiBly  di! 
take  a  jorum  ;  and  except  at  these  times,  he 
was  very  sober.     But  God  look  upon  us,  yer 

•  Reverence — or  upon  myself,  anyway ;  for  if 
he's  to  sufifer  for  his  doings  that  way,  I'm 
afeard  we'U  have  a  troublesome  reck'ning  of 
it" 

"Hem,  a-hem !— Phaddhy,"  repUed  the 
priest,  "  he  has  raised  you  and  your  children 
from  poverty,  at  all  events,  and  you  ought 
to  consider  Uuit,  11  there  is  anything  in  your 
power  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  his  soul, 
you  have  a  strong  duty  upon  you  to  do  it ; 
and  a  number  of  masses,  offered  up  devout- 
ly, would- 
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Why,  he  did,  sir,  raise  both  myself  and 
my  childre  from  poverty,"  said  Phaddhy,  not 
willing  to  let  that  point  go  farther — "  that  I 
always  own  to  ;  and  I  hope  in  Gk>d  that  what- 
ever little  trouble  might  be  upon  him  for  the 
dhrop  of  dhrink,  will  be  wiped  off  by  this 
kindness  to  ua" 

"  He  hadn't  even  a  Month's  mind  /  /  "  * 

"  And  it's  not  but  I  spoke  to  him  about 
both,  yer  Reverence." 

"  And  what  did  he  say,  Phaddy  ?  " 

"'Phaddy,' said  he,  *I  have  been  giving 
Father  M'Guirk,  one  way  or  another,  between 
whiskey,  oats,  and  dues,  a  great  deal  of  mon- 
ey every  year ;  and  now,  afther  I'm  dead,' 
says  he,  '  isn't  it  an  ungrateful  thing  of  him 
not  to  offer  up  one  mass  for  my  sowl,  except 
I  leave  him  payment  for  it  ? ' " 

"  Did  he  say  that,  Phaddhy  ?  " 

"Pm  giving  you  his  very  words,  yer  Rev- 
erence." 

"  Phaddhy,  I  deny  it ;  it's  a  big  lie — ^he 
could  not  make  much  use  of  such  words,  and 
he  going  to  face  death.  I  say  you  could  not 
listen  to  them ;  the  hair  would  stand  on 
your  head  if  he  did ;  but  God  forgive  him  I 
— ^that's  the  worst  I  wish  him.     Didn't  the 


*  A  Month's  IVIind  is  the  repetition  of  one  or  more 
nuuBseB,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  after  death, 
for  the  repose  of  a  departed  bouL  There  are  gen- 
erally more  than  the  nsual  number  of  priests  on 
such  occasions  :  each  of  whom  receives  a  sum  of 
money,  varying  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  sur- 
vlvor» — sometimes  five  ahillingd,  and  sometimes 
five  guineas. 


hair  stand  on  your  head,  Phaddhy,  to  hear 
him?" 

"  Why,  then,  to  tell  yer  Reverence  God's 
truth,  I  can't  say  it  did." 

"  You  can't  say  it  did !  and  if  I  was  in  your 
coat,  I  would  be  ashamed  to  say  it  did  not 
I  was  always  troubled  about  the  way  the  fel- 
low died,  but  I  hadn't  the  slightest  potion 
that  he  went  off  such  a  reprobate.  I  fought 
his  battle  and  yours  hard  enough  yesterday ; 
but  I  knew  less  about  him  than  I  do  now." 

"  And  what,  v^d  submission,  did  you  fight 
our  battles  about,  yer  Reverence  ?  "  inquired 
Phaddhy. 

"  Yesterday  evening,  in  Parrah  More  Sle- 
vin's,  they  had  him  a  miser,  and  yourself 
they  set  down  as  very  little  better." 

"  Then  I  don't  think  I  desarved  that  from 
Parrah  More,  anyhow,  Father  Philemy ;  I 
think  I  can  show  myself  as  dacent  as  Panah 
More  or  any  of  his  faction." 

"  It  was  not  Parrah  More  himself,  nor  his 
family,  that  said  anything  about  you,  Phad- 
dhy," said  the  priest,  "  but  others  that  were 
present  You  must  know  that  we  were  all 
to  be  starved  here  to-day." 

"  Oh  1  ho ! "  exclaimed  Phaddhy,  who  was 
hit  most  palpably  upon  the  weakest  side — 
the  very  sorest  spot  about  him,  "  they  think 
bekase  this  is  the  first  station  that  ever  was 
held  in  my  house,  that  you  won't  be  thrated 
as  you  ought ;  but  they'll  be  disappointed ; 
and  I  hope,  for  so  far,  that  yer  Reverence  and 
yer  friends  had  no  rason  to  complain." 

"Not  in  the  least,  Phaddhy,  considering 
that  it  was  a  first  station  ;  and  if  ^e  dinner 
goes  as  well  off  as  the  breakfast,  they'll  be 
biting  their  nails :  but  I  should  not  wish  my- 
self that  they  would  have  it  in  their  power 
to  sneer  or  tibrow  any  slur  over  you  about  it 
Go  along,  Dolan,"  exclaimed  his  Rever- 
ence to  a  countryman  who  came  in  from  the 
street,  where  those  stood  who  were  for  con- 
fession, to  see  if  he  had  gone  to  his  room — 
*Qo  along,  you  vagrant,  don't  you  see  I'm 

not  gone  to  the  tribunal  yet  ? But  it's  no 

matter  about  that,  Phaddhy,  it's  of  other 
things  you  ought  to  think :  when  were  you 
at  your  duty  ?  " 

"This  morning,  sir,"  replied  the  other — 
"  but  I'd  have  them  to  imderstand,  that  had 
the  presumption  to  use  my  name  in  any  such 
manner,  that  I  know  when  and  where  to  be 
dacent  with  any  mother's  son  of  Parrah  More's 
faction ;  and  t?iat  I'll  be  afther  whisperjing  to 
them  some  of  these  fine  mornings,  plaae 
goodnesa" 

"  Well,  well,  Phaddhy,  don't  put  yourself 
in  a  passion  about  it,  particularly  so  soon  af- 
ter having  be^  at  confession — it's  not  right 
— I  told  tixem  myself  that  we'd  have  a  leg  of 
.  mutton  and  a  bottle  of  wine  at  all  events,  for 
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it  was  what  they  had  ;  but  that's  not  worth 
talking  about :  when  were  you  with  thq 
imest  before,  Phaddhy?" 

"If  I  wasn't  able,  it  would  be  another 
thing,  but,  as  long  as  I'm  able.  111  let  them 
know  that  I've  the  spirit " — said  Phaddhy, 
smarting  under  the  imputation  of  niggardli- 
ness— *'when*w;as  I  at  confession  before. 
Father  Philemy?  Why,  then,  dear  forgive 
nie,  not  these  five  years  ; — and  I'd  surely  be 
the  first  of  the  family  that  would  show  a 
mane  spirit,  or  a  want  of  hospitality." 

"  A  leg  of  mutton  is  a  good  dish,  and  a 
bottle  of  vdne  is  fit  for  thQ  first  man  in  the 
land !  "  observed  his  Reverence  ;  "  five  years ! 
— why,  is  it  possible  you  stayed  away  so  long, 
Phaddhy  I  how  could  you  expect  to  prosper 
with  five  years*  burden  of  sin  upon  your  con- 
science— what  v^ould  it  cost  you ?  " 

"  Indeed,  myself  s  no  judge,  your  Rever- 
ence, as  to  that ;  but,  cost  what  it  will,  111 
get  both." 

"  I  say,  Phaddhy,  what  trouble  would  it 
cost  you  to  come  to  your  duty  twice  a  year 
jtt  the  very  least ;  and,  indeed,  I  would  advise 
you  to  become  a  monthly  communicant. 
Parrah  More  was  speaking  of  it  as  to  himself, 
and  you  ought  to  go " 

"And  I  ^^ill  go -and  bring  Parrah  More 
here  to  his  dinner,  this  very  day,  if  it  was 
only  to  let  him  see  with  his  own  eyes " 

"  You  ought  to  go  once  a  month,  if  it  was 
only  to  set  an  example  to  your  children,  and 
to  show  the  neighbors  how  a  man  of  sub- 
st'ince  and  respectabihty,  and  the  head  of  a 
family,  ought  to  carry  himself." 

*'  Yt^here  is  the  best  wine  got,  your  Rever- 
ence ?  " 

"  Alick  IVrLcughlin,  w??/  nephew,  I  believe, 
keeps  the  best  wine  and  spirits  in  Bally- 
slantha. — ^You  ought  also,  Phaddy,  to  get  a 
scapular,  and  become  a  scapularian ;  I  wish 
your  brother  had  thoughtr  of  that,  and  he 
wouldn't  have  died  in  so  hardened  a  state, 
nor  neglected  to  make  a  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul,  as  he  did." 

"  Lave  the  rest  to  me,  yer  Reverence,  Fll 
get  it ;  Mr.  MTjoughlin  will  give  me  the  right 
sort,  if  he  has  it  betune  him  and  death." 

"M'Laughlin!  what  are  you  talking 
about?" 

"^Vhy,  what  is  your  Reverence  talking 
al)out  ?  " 

"  The  scapular,"  said  the  priest 

"  But  I  mane  the  wine  and  the  mutton," 
Siiys  Phaddhy. 

*'  And  is  that  the  way  you  treat  me,  you 
reprobate  you  ?  "  replied  his  Reverence  in  a 
passion  :  "is  that  the  kind  of  attention  you're 
paying  me,  and  I  advising  you,  all  this  time, 
/o7'  ttie  good  of  your  soul  f  Phaddhy,  I  tell 
you,  you're  enough  -to  vex  me  to  the  core — 
Vol.  it. -48 


five  years ! — only  once  at  confession  in  five 
years !  What  do  I  care  about  your  mutton 
and  your  wine! — you  may  get  dozens  of 
them  if  yon  wish  ;  or,  may  be,  it  would  be 
more  Hke  a  Christian  to  never  mind  getting 
them,  and  let  the  neighbors  laugh  away.  It 
would  teach  j-ou  humility,  you  hardened 
creature,  and  God  knows  you  want  it ;  for 
my  part,  I'm  speaking  to  you  abont  'other 
things  ;  biit  that's  the  v/ay  "with  the  most  of 
you — mention  any  spiritual  subject  that  con- 
cerns your  soul,  and  you  tiuTi  a  deaf  ear  to 
it — here,  Dolan,  come  in  to  your  duty.  In 
the  meantime,  you  may  as  well  tell  Katty 
not  to  boil  the  mutton  too  much ;  it's  on 
your  knees  you  ought  to  be  at  your  roanry, 
or  the  seven  penitentLal  psalms,  any  way." 

"  Thnie  for  you,  sir,"  says  Phaddhy ;  "  but 
as  to  going  wanst  a  monti,  I'm  afeard,  your 
Rsv'rence,  if  it  would  shorten  my  timper  as 
it  does  Katty's,  that'  we'd  be  bad  company 
for  one  another ;  she  comes  home  from  con- 
fession, newly  set,  like  a  razor,  every  bit  as 
sharp ;  and  I'm  sure  thit  Pm  within  the 
truth  when  I  say  there's  no  bearing  her." 

."  That's  because  you've  no  reUsh  for  any- 
thing spiritual  yourself,  you  nager  yon"  r^-v 
pHed  his  Reverence,  "or  you  wouldn't  Sv*e 
her  temper  in  that  light—but,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  where  did  you  get  that  stuff  we 
had  at  breakfast  ?  " 

"  Ay,  that's  the  sacret ;  but  I  knew  youir 
Rev'rence  woidd  like  it ;  did  Pjimih,  Mol^j 
aiquil  it  ?  No,  nor  one  of  his  faction  couldn't 
lay  his  finger  on  such  a  dhrop." 

"I  wish  you  could  get  me  a  few  gattons 
of  it,"  said  the  priest ;  "  but  let  us  drop  that ; 
I  say,  Phaddhy,  you're  too  worldly  and  too 
careless  about  your  dutj'." 

"Well,  Father  Philemy,  there's  a  good 
time  coming ;  I'll  mend  yet." 

"  You  want  it,  Phaddliy." 

"Would  three  gallons  do,  sir?  "^ 

"  I  would  rather  you  would  make  it  five, 
Phaddhy ;  but  go  to  your  rosary." 

"It's  the  penitential  psalms,  first,  su*," 
said  Phaddhy,  "and  the  rosary  at  night. 
I'll  try,  anyhow  ;  and  if  I  can  make  ofi'  five 
for  you,  I  wilL" 

"  Thank  you,  Phaddhy  ;  but  I  would  rec- 
ommend you  to  say  the  rosaay  before  night." 

"  I  believe  yer  Reverence  is  right,"  replied 
Phaddhy,  looking  somewhat  dyly  in  the 
priest's  face  ;  "  I  think  it's  best  to  make  sure 
of  it  now,  in  regard  that  in  the  evening,  your 
Reverence — do  you  persave  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  his  Reverence,  "  you're  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind  at  present,  Phaddhy, 
being  fi'esh  from  confession."  So  saying,  Ins 
Reverence — for  whom  Phaddhy,  with  all  his 
shrewdness  in  general,  was  not  a  match — 
went  into  his  room,  that  he  might  send  home 
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about  four  dozen  of  honest,  good-humored, 
thoughtless,  jovial,  swearing,  drinking,  fight- 
ing Hibernians,  free  from  every  possible  stain 
of  sin  and  wickedness  ! 

"Are  you  all  ready  now ?  "  said  the  priest, 
to  a  crowd  of  country  people  who  were  stand- 
ing about  the  kitchen  door,  pressing  to  get 
the  "  first  turn "  at  the  tribunal,  which  on 
this  occasion  consisted  of  a  good  oaken  chair, 
with  his  Eeverence  upon  ii 

"  Why  do  you  crush  forward  in  that  man- 
ner, you  ill-bred  spalpeens  ?  Can't  you  stand 
back,  and  behave  yourselves  like  common 
Christians  ? — back  with  you !  or,  if  you  make 
me  get  my  whip,  111  soon  clear  you  from 
about  the  dacent  man's  door.  Hagarty,  why 
do  you  crush  them  two  girls  th^e,  you  great 
Turk,  you?  Look  at  the  vagabonds! 
"Where's  my  whip,"  said  he,  running  in,  and 
coming  out  in  a  fury,  when  he  commenced 
cutting  about  him,  until  they  dispersed  in 
all  directions.  He  then  returned  into  the 
house  ;  and,  after  calling  in  about  two  dozen, 
began  to  catechize  them  as  follows,  still  hold- 
ing the  whip  in  his  hand,  whilst  many  of 
those  individuals,  who  at  a  party  quarrel  or 
faction  fight,  in  fair  or  market,  were  incapa- 
ble of  the  slightest  terror,  now  stood  tremb- 
ling before  him,  absolutely  pale  and  breath- 
less with  fear. 

"  Come,  KeUy,"  said  he  to  one  of  them, 
"  are  you  fully  prepared  for  the  two  blessed 
sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Eucharist, 
that  you  are  about  to  receive  ?  Can  you  read, 
sir?" 

"Can  I  read,. is  id? — my  heather  Barney 
can,  yer  Eev'rence,"  rephed  KeUy,  sensible, 
amid  all  the  disadvantages  around  him,  of 
the  degradation  of  his  ignorance. 

"  What's  that  to  me,  sir  ?  "  said  the  priest, 
"  what  your  brother  Barney  can  do — can  you 
not  read  yourself?  " 

"  I  can  not,  your  Reverence,"  said  Kelly, 
in  a  tone  of  regret 

"  I  hope  you  have  your  Christian  Doctrine, 
at  all  events,"  said  the  priest  "  Go  on  with 
the  Confiteor." 

Kelly  went  on — "  Confeelur  Dimniportenti 
batchy  Mary  aemplar  virginy,  batchy  Mickletoe 
Archy  Angdo,  balchy  Johnny  Bariiaty,  sanctris 
postlii — Petrum  hit  FaiUum  omnium  sanctris, 
et  tabby  pasture,  quay  a  pixavit  minus  coglety 
asliy  hony  verbum  et  c^er  him  smaxy  quUta 
<imaxy  quiltasniaxy  maxin  in  quiUa"* 


*  We  Bubjoin  the  original,  for  the  information 
of  onr  readers : 

**  Confiteor  Deo  Omnipotent!,  beatm  Marias, 
semptjr  Virgin!,  beato  Micbaelo  archangelo,  beato 
Johanni  Baptist®,  Sanctis  Apostolis,  Petro  et  Paulo, 
omnibus  Sanctis,  et  tibi,  pater,  quia,  peeoavi  nimis 
cogitatione,  verbo,  et  opere,  mea  culpa,  mea  culpa, 
mea  maxima  culpa.*'    Let  not  our  readers  suppose 
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Very  well,  KeUy,  right  enough,  all  ex- 
cej)t  the  pronouncing,  which  wouldn't  pass 
muster  in  Maynooth,  however.  How  many 
kinds  of  commandments  are  there  ?  " 

"Two,  sir." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  God's  and  the  Church's." 

"Eepeat  God's  share  of  them." 

He  then  repeated  the  first 'commandment 
according  to  his  catechism. 

"Very  good,  KeUy,  very  good.  WeU, 
now,  repeat  the  commandments  of  the 
Church."  '      • 

"First — Sundays  and  holidays.  Mass  thou 
shalt  sartinly  heat- ; 

"  Second — ^All  holidays  sanctijOcate  through- 
out all  the  whole  year. 

"  Third — ^Lent,  Ember  days,  and  Virgins, 
thou  shalt  be  sartain  to  fast ; 

"Fourth — ^Fridays  and  Saturdays  flesh 
thou  shalt  not,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  taste. 

"  Fifth — ^In  Lent  and  Advent,  nuptial  fastcs 
gallantly  forbear. 

"Sixth — Confess  your  sins,  at  laste  once 
dacently  and  soberly  every  year. 

"  Seventh — ^Resave  your  God  at  confission 
about  great  Easter-day ; 

"  Eighth — ^And  to  his  Church  and  his  own 
frolicsome  dargy  neglect  not  tides  (tithes) 
to  pay." 

"Well,"  said  his  Reverence,  "now,  tlie 
great  point  is,  do  you  imderstand  them  ?  " 

"  Wid  the  help  of  God,  I  hope  so,  your 
Rev'rence  ;  and  I  have  also  the  three  thrip- 
tological  vartues." 

"  Theological,  sirrah ! " 

"Theojollyological  vartues;  the  four  sins 
that  cry  to  heaven  for  Aingeance ;  the  five 
carnal  vartues — prudence,  justice,  timptation, 
and  solitude  ;  ^  the  seven  deadly  sias ;  the 
eight  grey  attitudes " 

"Grey  attitudes  1  Oh,  the  Boeotian  ! "  ex- 
daimed  Ms  Reverence.  "Usten  to  the  ^vay 
in  which  he's  playing  havoc  among  them. 
Stop,  sir,"  for  Kelly  was  going  on  at  full 
speed — "  Stop,  sir."  J  tell  you  it's  not  gray 
attitudes,  but  bay  attitudes — doesn't  every 
one  know  the  eight  beatitudes  ?  " 

"  The  eight  bay  attitudes  ;  the  nine  ways 
of  being  guilty  of  another's  sins ;  the  ten 
commandments ;  the  twelve  fruits  of  a  Chris- 
tian ;  the  fourteen  stations  of  the  cross  ;  the 
fifteen  mystheries  of  the  passion " 

"  Kelly,"  said  his  Reverence,  interrupting 
him,  and  heralding  the  joke,  for  so  it  was 

that  the  above  versiou  in  the  month  of  a  totally 
illiterate  peasant  is  overcharged ;  for  we  have  the 
advantage  of  remembering  how  we  onrselves  used 
to  hear  it  pronounced  in  our  early  days.  We  will 
back  the  version  in  the  text  asrainst  Edward  Irving's 
new  languag  for  any  money. — Origincd  note. 
*  Temperance  and  fortitude. 
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intended,  with  a  hearty  chuckle,  "you're 
getting  fast  out  of  your  teena,  ma  bouchal  ?  " 
and  liiis  was,  of  course,  honored  with  a 
merry  peal,  extorted  as  much  by  an  effort 
at  softening  the  rigor  of  examination,  as  by 
the  traditionary  duty  which  entails  upon  the 
Iiish  laity  the  necesaty  of  laughing  at  a 
priest's  jokes,  without  any  reference  at  all  to 
their  quality.  Nor  was  his  Reverence's  own 
voice  the  first  to  subside  into  that  gravity 
which  became  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion ; 
for,  even  whilst  he  continued  the  interroga- 
tories, his  eye  was  laughing  at  the  conceit 
with  which  it  was  evident  the  inner  man  was 
not  competent  to  grapple.  "Well,  K6lly, 
I  can't  say  but  you've  answered  very  weB,  as 
far  as  the  repeating  of  them  goes ;  but  do 
you  perfectly  understand  all  the  command- 
ments of  the  church  ?  " 

**»!  do,  sir,"  replied  KeUy,  whose  confidence 
kept  pace  with  his  Reverence's  good-htmior. 

«  Well,  what  is  meant  bv  the  fifth  ?  " 

"  The  fifth,  sir  ?  "  said  the  other,  rather  con- 
founded— "  I  must  begin  agin,  sir,  and  go  on 
till  I  come  to  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  priest^  "never  mind 
that ;  but  tell  us  what  tiie  eighth  means  ?  " 

Kelly  stared  at  him  a  second  time;  but 
was  not  able  to  advance  "First — Sundays 
and  holidays,  mass  thou  shalt  hear;"  but 
before  he  had  proceeded  to  the  second,  a  per- 
son who  stood  at  his  elbow  began  to  whisper 
to  him  the  proper  reply,  and  in  the  act  of  so 
doing  received  a  lash  of  the  whip  across  the 
ear  for  his  pains. 

"  You  blackguard,  you ! "  exclaimed  Father 
Philemy,  "  take  that--how  dare  you  attempt 
to  prompt  any  pereon  that  i'm  examining  ?  " 

Those  who  stood  around  Kelly  now  fell 
back  to  a  safe  distance,  and  all  was  silence, 
terror,  and  ti*epidation  once  more. 

"  Come,  KeUy,  go  on — the  eighth  ?  " 

KeUy  was  still  silent. 

"  Why,  you  ninny  you,  didn't  you  repeat 
it  just  now.  'Eighth — And  to  his  church 
neglect  not  tithes  to  pay.'  Now  that  I  have 
put  the  words  in  youi*  mouth,  what  does  it 
mean?"  , 

Kelly  having  thus  got  the  cue,  replied,  in 
the  words  of  the  Catechism,  "To  pay  tides  to 
the  lawful  pasterns  of  the  church,  sir." 

"  Pasterns  ! — oh,  you  ass  you !  Pasterns ! 
— ^you  poor,  base,  contemptible,  crawling 
reptile,  as  if  we  trampled  you  under  our 
hooves— oh,  you  scruff  of  the  earth  I  Stop, 
I  say — it's  pastors'' 

"Pastures  of  the  church." 

"  And,  teU  me,  do  you  fulfil  that  command- 
ment?" 

"  I  do,  sir." 

"  It's  a  he,  sir,"  replied  the  priest,  brand- 
ishing the  whip  over  his  head,  whilst  KeUy 


instinctively  threw  up  his  guard  to  protect 
himself  fi-om  the  blow.  "It's  a  lie,  sir,"  re- 
peated his  Reverence  ;  "  you  don't  fulfil  it. 
What  is  the  church  ?  " 

"The  church  is  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful  that  purfiss  the  true  &ith,  and  are 
obadient  to  the  Pope." 

"  And  who  do  you  pay  tithes  to  ?  " 

"  To  the  parson,  sir." 

"  And,  you  poor  varmint  you,  is  he  oba- 
dient to  the  Pope  ?  " 

KeUy  only  smiled  at  the  want  of  compre- 
hension which  prevented  him  from  seeing 
the  thing  according  to  the  view  which  his 
Reverence  took  of  it. 

"WeU,  now,"  continued  Father  Philemy, 
"who  are  the  lawful  pastors  of  God's 
church?" 

"  You  are,  sir :  and  aU  our  own  priesta" 

"  And  who  ought  you  to  pay  your  tithes 
to?" 

"  To  you,  sir,  in  coorse  ;  sure  I  always 
knew  that,  your  Rev'rence." 

"  And  what's  the  reason,  then,  you  don't 
pay  them  to  me,  instead  of  the  parson  ?  " 

This  was  a  puzzler  to  KeUy,  who  only 
knew  his  own  side  of  the  question.  "  You 
have  me  there,  sir,"  he  repUed,  with  a  grin. 

"  Because,"  said  his  Reverence,  "  the  Prot- 
estants, for  the  present^  have  the  law  of  the 
land  on  their  side,  and  power  over  you  to 
compel  the  payment  of  tithes  to  themselves  ; 
but  we  have  right,  justice,  and  the  law.  of 
God  on  ours  ;  and,  if  every  thing  was  in  its 
proper  place,  it  is  not  to  the  parsons,  but  to 
us,  that  you  would  pay  them.' 

"WeU,  well,  sir,"  rephed  KeUy,  who  now 
experienced  a  community  of  feeling  upon  the 
subject  with  his  Reverence,  that  instantly 
threw  him  into  a  familiarity  of  manner  which 
he  thought  the  poiot  between  them  justified 
— "  who  knows,  sir  ?  "  said  he  with  a  know- 
ing smile,  "  there's  a  good  time  coming,  yer 
Rev'rence." 

"Ay,"  said  Father  Philemy,  "wait  tiU  we 
get  once  iuto  the  Big*  House,  and  if  we 
don't  turn  the  scales — if  the  Established 
Church  doesn't  go  dovm,  why,  it  won't  be 
our  fault.  Now,  KeUy,  aU's  right  but  the 
money — ^have  you  brought  your  dues  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,  sir,"  said  KeUy,  handing  him 
his  dues  for  the  last  year. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that,  according 
as  the  penitents  went  to  be  examined,  or  to 
kneel  down  to  confess,  a  certain  sum  was 
exacted  from  each,  which  varied  according  to 
the  arrears  that  might  have  been  due  to  the 
priest  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
host  and  hostess,  on  these  occasions,  to  bo 

*  Parliament.  This  was  written  before  the  pass* 
ing  of  the  Emancipation  Bill. 
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refused  a  participation  in  the  sacrament,  un- 
til they  pay  this  money,  notwithstanding  the 
considerable  expense  they  are  put  to  in  en- 
tertaining not  only  the  clergy,  but  a  certain 
number  of  their  own  friends  and  relations. 

"  Well,  stand  aside.  111  hear  you  first ;  and 
now,  come  up  here,  you  3'oung  gentleman, 
that  laughed  so  heartily  a  while  ago  at  my 
joke — ^ha,  ha^  ha ! — come  up  here,  child." 

A  lad  now  approached  him,  whose  face,  on 
a  first  Tiew,  had  something  simple  and 
thoughtless  in  it^  but  in  which,  on  a  closer 
inspection,  might  be  traced  a  lurking,  sar- 
castic humor,  of  which  his  EeTerence  never 
dreamt 

"You're  for  confession,  of  course?"  said 
the  priest 

"  Ofcoortte,"  said  the  lad,  echoing  him, 
and  laying  a  stress  upon  the  word,  which  did 
not  much  elevate  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
pliance in  general  with  the  rite  in  question. 

"  Oh ! "  exclaimed  the  priest,  recognizing 
him  when  he  approach^ — "you  are  Dan 
Fagan's  son,  and  designed  for  the  church 
yourself ;  you  are  a  good  Latinist,  for  I  re- 
member examining  you  in  Erasmus  about 
two  years  ago — Quomodo  sehabet  corpus  tuum^ 
chart:m  lignum  iHicerdotis  ?  " 

"  Valdey  Domine"  replied  the  lad,  "  Quo- 
modo se  liabet  anima  lua,  chai^um  exemplar 
«icvrdotage,  et  fulcrum  robustissium  JBodesiue 
aacrosandcB  f  " 

"  Yeiy  good,  Harry,"  replied  his  Rever- 
ence, laughing — "  stajad  aside  ;  FU  hear  you 
after  KeUy." 

He  then  called  up  a  man  with  a  long  mel- 
ancholy fiEuse,  which  he  noticed  before  to  have 
been  proof  against  his  joke,  and  after  making 
two  or  three  additional  and  fruitiess  experi- 
ments upon  his  gravity,  he  commenced  a 
cross  fire  of  peevish  interrogatories,  which 
would  have  excluded  him  from  the  "tri- 
bunal "  on  that  occasion,  were  it  not  that  the 
man  vras  remarkably  weU  prepared,  and  an- 
swered the  priest*s  questions  very  perti- 
nentiy. 

This  over,  he  repaired  to  his  room,  where 
the  work  of  absolution  conmienced ;  and,  as 
there  was  a  considerable  number  to  be  ren- 
dered sinless  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  he 
contrived  to  un-sin  them  with  an  alaoity 
that  was  really  surprising. 

Immediately  after  the  conversation  already 
detailed  between  his  Beverence  and  Fhaddhy, 
the  latter  sought  Eattr,  that  he  might  com- 
municate to  her  the  unlucky  oversight  which 
they  had  committed,  in  neglecting  to  provide 
hedx  meat  and  wine.  "  Well  be  disgraced 
forever,"  said  Phaddhy,  "without  either  a 
bit  of  mutton  or  a  bottie  of  wine  for  the  gin- 
tlemen,  and  that  big  thief  Parrah  More  Slevin 
had  both." 


"  And  I  hoi)o,"  replied  Katty,  "  that  you're 
not  so  mane  as  to  let  any  of  that  faction  out- 
do you  in  daorncy,  the  nagerly  set  ?  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  bate  us  in  the  law-sLoot 
a'jout  the  horse,  and  not  to  have  the  Liugh 
agin  at  us  about  this." 

"Well,  that  same  law'-shoot  is  not  over 
with  them  yet,"  said  Phaddhy ;  "  wait  till 
the  spring  fixir  comes,  and  if  I  don't  have  a 
faction  gathered  thatll  sweep  them  out  of 
the  town,  why  my  name's  not  Phaddhy !  But 
where  is  Matt  till  we  sind  him  off?  " 

" Arrah,  Phaddhy,"  said  Katty,  "wasn't  it 
friendly  of  Father  Philemy  to  give  us  Hie 
hard  word  about  the  wine  and  mutton  ?  " 

"Very  friendly,"  retorted  Phaddhy,  who, 
after  all,  appeared  to  have  suspected  the 
priest — "  very  friendly,  indeed,  when  it's  to 
put  a  good  joint  before  himself^  and  a  bottle 
of  wine  in  his  jacket  No,  no,  Katty!  it's 
not  alt(^ther  for  the  sake  of  Father  Pliilemy, 
but  I  wouldn't  have  the  neighbors  siy  tlmt  I 
was  near  and  undacent ;  and  above  aU  things, 
I  wouldn't  be  worse  nor  the  Slevins — for  the 
same  set  would  keep  it  up  agin  us  lon^ 
enough." 

Our  readers  will  admire  the  tact  with  which 
Father  Philemy  worked  upon  the  rival  feel- 
ing between  the  factions  ;  but,  independently 
of  this,  there  is  a  generous  hospitality  in  an 
Irish  peasant  which  would  urge  him  to  any 
stratagem,  were  it  even  the  disposal  of  liia 
only  cow,  sooner  than  incur  the  imputation 
of  a  narrow,  or,  as  he  himself  terms  it^  "  un- 
dacent "  or  "  nagerly  "  *  spirit 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  Phaddhy 
dispatched  two  messengers,  one  for  the  wine, 
and  another  for  the  mutton  ;  and,  that  they 
might  not  have  cause  for  any  unnecessary* 
delay,  he  gave  them  the  two  reverend  gen- 
tlemen's horses,  ordering  them  to  spare 
neither  whip  nor  spur  until  tliey  returned. 
This  was  an  agreeable  oonmiand  to  the  mes- 
sengers, who,  as  soon  as  they  found  them- 
selves mounted,  made  a  bet  of  a  "  trate,"  to 
be  paid  on  arriving  in  the  town  to  which 
they  were  sent,  to  him  who  should  first  reach 
a  httie  stream  that  crossed  the  road  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  called  the  "  Pound  bum.'' 
But  I  must  not  forget  to  state,  that  they  not 
only  were  mounted  on  the  priest's  horses, 
but  took  their  great-coats^  as  the  day  had 
changed,  and  threatened  to  rain.  Accord- 
ingly, on  getting  out  upon  the  main  ix>ad, 
they  set  ott,  whip  and  spur,  at  full  speed, 

i'osUing  one  another,  and  cutting  each  other's 
lorses  as  if  they  had  been  intoxicated ;  and 
the  fact  is,  that,  owing  to  the  liberal  distri- 
bution of  the  botUe  that  morning,  they  were 
not  far  from  it 

•  Niggardly. 
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**  Bliss  lis !  "  exclaimed  the  country  people, 
as  they  passed,  *'  what  on  airth  can  be  the 
matther  with  Father  Philemy  and  Father 
Con,  that  they're  abusing  wan  another  at 
sich  a  rate !  " 

'*  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  another,  "  it's  apt  to  be 
a  sick  call,  and  they're  thi'jing,  maybe,  to 
be  there  before  the  body  grows  cowlcL"  * 

"  Ay,  it  may  be,''  a  third  conjectured,  "  it's 
to  old  Magennis,  that's  on  the  point  of  death, 
and  going  to  lave  all  his  money  behind  him." 

But  their  astonishment  was  not  a  whit 
lessened,  when,  in  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
they  perceived  them  both  return  ;  the  person 
who  represented  Father  Con  having  an  over- 
grown leg  of  mutton  slung  behind  his  back 
like  an  Msh  harp,  reckless  of  its  friction 
agaiast  his  Reverence's  coat,  which  it  had 
completely  saturated  with  grease ;  and  the 
duplii^xite  of  Father  Philemy  with  a  sack  over 
his  shoulder,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was 
half  a  dozen  of  Mr.  M'Laughlin's  best  port. 

Phaddhy,  in  the  meantime,  being  deter- 
mined to  mortify  his  rival  Parrah  More  by  a 
superior  display  of  hospitality,  waited  upon 
that  personage,  and  exacted  a  promise  from 
him  to  come  down  ^d  partake  of  the  dinner 
— ^a  promise  which  the  other  was  not  slack  in 
fuMlhng.  Phaddhy 's  heart  was  now  on  the 
point  of  taking  its  rest,  when  it  occurred  to 
him  that  there  yet  remained  one  circumstance 
in  which  he  might  utterly  eclipse  his  rival, 
and  that  was  to  ask  Captain  Wilson,  his 
landlord,  to  meet  their  Beverences  at  dinner. 
He  accordingly  went  over  to  him,  for  he  only 
lived  a  few  fields  distant,  having  first  com- 
municated the  thing  privately  to  Katty,  and 
requested  that,  as  their  Beverences  that  day 
held  a  station  in  his  house,  and  would  dine 
there,  he  would  have  the  kindness  to  dine 
along  with  them.  To  this  the  Captain,  who 
was  intimate  with  both  the  clergymen,  gave 
a  ready  compliance,  and  Phaddhy  returned 
home  in  high  spirits. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  priests  were  busy 
in  the  work  of  absolution ;  the  hour  of  three 
had  arrived,  and  they  had  many  to  shrive  ; 
but^  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  a  reverend 
auxiliary  made  his  appeai'ance,  accompanied 
by  one  of  Father  Philemy's  nephews,  who  was 
then  about  to  enter  Maynooth.  This  clerical 
gentleman  had  been  appointed  to  a  parish  ; 
but,  owing  to  some  circumstances  which 
were  known  only  in  the  distant  part  of  the 
diocese  where  he  had  resided,  he  was  deprived 


*  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  the  priest  is  at 
liberty  to  administer  the  last  rites,  even  so  lonf?  as 
it  iK  poBstt)le  that  the  body  and  soul  may  not  have 
finally  separated.  Under  thene  circumstances  it 
occasionally  happens  that  the  Extreme  Unction  is 
administered  after  death,  bat  still  while  the  animal 
heat  remains. 


of  it,  and  had,  at  the  period  I  am  writing  of , 
no  appointment  in  the  chui'ch,  though  he 
was  in  full  orders.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  in- 
curred his  bishop's  displeasure  by  being  too 
warm  an  advocate  for  Domestic  Nomination,* 
a  piece  of  discipline,  the  re-establishment  of 
which  was  then  attempted  by  the  junior 
clergymen  of  the  diocese  wherein  the  scene 
of  this  station  is  laid.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
came  in  time  to  assist  the  gentlemen  in 
absolving  those  penitents  (as  we  must  call 
them  so)  who  still  remained  unconfessed. 

During  aU  this  time  Katty  was  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  authority,  and  her  sense 
oc  im{X)rtance  manifested  itself  in  a  manner 
thnt  was  by  no  means  softened  by  having  been 
that  morning  at  her  duty.  Her  tones  were 
not  so  shrill,  nor  so  loud  as  they  would  have 
been,  had  not  their  Reverences  been  within 
hearing  ;  but  what  was  wanting  in  loudness, 
was  displayed  in  a  firm  and  decided  energy, 
that  vented  itself  frequentiy  in  the  course  of 
the  day  upon  the  backs  and  heads  of  her 
sons,  daughters,  and  servants,  as  they  crossed 
her  path  in  the  impatience  and  bustle  of  her 
employment  It  was  truly  ludicrous  to  see 
her,  on  encoimtering  one  of  them  in  these 
fretful  moments,  give  him  a  drive  head-fore- 
most against  the  wall,  exclaiming,  as  she 
shook  her  fist  at  him,  "  Ho,  you  may  bless 
your  stars,  that  they  re  under  the  roof,  or  it 
wouldn't  go  so  asy  wid  you  ;  for  if  goodness 
hasn't  said  it,  you'll  make  me  lose  my  sowl 
this  blessed  and  holy  day :  but  this  is  still 
the  case — the  very  time  I  goto  my  duty,  the 
devil  (between  us  and  harm)  is  sure  to  throw 
fifty  temptations  acrass  me,  and  to  help  him, 
you  must  come  in  my  way — but  wait  till  to- 
morrow, and  if  I  don't  pay  you  for  this,  I'm 
not  here." 

That  a  station  is  an  expensive  ordinance  to 
the  peasant  who  is  honored  by  having  one 
held  in  his  house^  no  one  who  knows  the 
characteristic  hospitahty  of  the  Irish  people 
can  doubt  I  have  reason,  however,  to  know 
that,  within  the  last  few  years,  stations  in 
every  sense  have  been  very  much  improved, 
where  they  have  ngt  been  aboHshed  alto- 
gether. The  priests  now  are  not  permitted 
to  dine  in  the  houses  of  their  parishioners, 
by  which. a  heavy  tax  has  been  removed  from 
the  people. 

About  four  o'clock  the  penitents  were  at 
length  all  despatched  ;  and  those  who  were 
to  be  detained  for  dinner,  many  of  whom 
had  not  eaten  anything  until  then,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  necessity  of  receiving  the 
Eucharist  fasting,  were  taken  aside  to  taste 

*  Domestic  Nomination  was  the  right  claimed  by 
a  portion  of  the  Irish  clergy  to  appoint  their  own 
bishops,  independently  of  the  Pope. 
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some  of  Phadclhy's  poteen.  At  length  the 
hour  of  dinner  arrived,  and  along  with  it 
the  redoubtable  Pari-a  More  Slevin,  Captain 
Wilson,  and  another  nephew  of  Father 
Philemy's,  who  had  come  to  know  what  de- 
tained his  brother  who  had  conducted  the 
auxiliary  priest  to  Phaddhy's.  It  is  surpris- 
ing on  these  occasions,  to  think  how  many 
uncles,  nephews,  and  cousins,  to  the  forty- 
second  degree,  find  it  needful  to  follow  their 
Beverences  on  messages  of  various  lands ;  and 
it  is  equally  sui^rising  to  observe  with  what 
exactness  they  drop  in  during  the  hour  of 
dinner.  Of  coipe,  any  blood-relation  or 
friend  of  the  priests  must  be  received  with 
cordiality ;  and  consequently  they  do  not 
return  without  sohd  proofs  of  tiie  good- 
natured  hospitality  of  poor  Paddy,  who  feels 
no  greater  pleasure  than  in  showing  his 
*'dacency"  to  any  one  belonging  to  his 
Reverence. 

I  dare  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  motley  and  diversified  company  than 
sat  down  to  the  imgamished  fai*e  which 
Katty  laid  before  them.  There  were  first 
Fathers  Philemy,  Con,  and  the  Auxiliary  from 
the  far  part  of  the  diocese  ;  next  followed 
Captain  Wilson,  Peter  Mfdone,  and  Father 
Philemy*s  two  nephe^vs ;  after  these  came 
Phaddhy  himself,  Parrah  More  Slevin,  with 
about  two  dozen  more  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  uncouth,  personages  that  could  sit 
down  to  table.  There  were  besides  about  a 
dozen  of  females,  most  of  whom  by  this  time, 
owing  to  Katty 's  private  kindness,  were  in  a 
placid  state  of  feeling.  Father  Philemy  ex 
officio,  filled  the  chah* — he  was  a  small  man 
with  cherub  cheeks  as  red  as  roses,  black 
twinkling  eyes,  and  double  chin  ;  was  of  the 
fat-headed  genus,  and,  if  phrenologists  be 
correct,  must  have  given  indications  of  early 
piety,  for  he  Wiis  bald  before  his  time,  and 
had  ilie  organ  of  veneratibn  standing  visible 
on  his  crown  ;  his  hair  fi'om  having  once  been 
black,  had  become  an  iron  gray,  and  hung 
down  behind  his  ears,  resting  on  the  collar 
of  his  coat  according  to  the  old  school,  to 
which,  I  must  remark,  he  belonged,  having 
'been  educated  on  the  Continent.  His  coat 
had  large  double  breasts,  the  lappels  of 
which  hung  down  loosely  on  each  side,  being 
the  prototj'pe  of  his  waistcoat,  whose  double 
breasts  fell  downwards  in  the  same  manner— 
his  black  small-clothies  had  silver  buckles  at 
the  knees,  and  the  gaiters,  which  did  not 
reach  up  so  far,  discovered  a  pair  of  white 
lambVwool  stockings,  somewhat  retreating 
from  their  original  color. 

Father  Con  was  a  tall,  muscular,  able- 
bodied  young  man,  with  an  immensely 
broad  pair  of  shoulders,  of  which  he  was 
vain;    his  black    hair  was   cropped  dose, 


except  a  thin  portion  of  it  which  was  trinmied 
quite  evenly  across  his  eyebrows  ;  he  was 
rather  bow-limbed,  and  when  walking  looked 
upw^ards,  holding  out  his  elbows  from  his 
body,  and  letting  the  lower  parts  of  his  arms 
fiill  down,  so  that  he  went  as  if  he  carried  a 
keg  under  each ;  his  coat,  though  not  well 
made,  was  of  the  best  glossy  broadcloth — 
and  his  long  clerical  boots  went  up  about  his 
knees  like  a  dragoon's ;  there  was  an  awkward 
stiflfness  about  him,  in  very  good  keeping 
with  a  dark  melancholy  cast  of  countenance, 
in  which,  however,  a  man  might  discover  an 
air  of  simpHcity  not  to  be  found  in  the  visage 
of  his  superior  Father  Philemy. 

The  latter  gentleman  filled  the  chair,  as  I 
said,  and  carved  the  goose  ;  on  his  right  sat 
Captain  Wilson  ;  on  his  left,  the  auxiliary — 
next  to  them  Father  Con,  the  nephews,  Peter 
Malone,  et  cetera.  To  enumerate  the  items  of 
the  dinner  is  unnecessary,  as  our*  readers 
have  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  them  from 
what  we  have  already  said.  We  can  only 
observe,  that  when  Phaddhy  saw  it  laid,  and 
aU  the  wheels  of  the  system  fairly  set  agoing, 
he  looked  at  Parrah  More  with  an  air  of 
triumph  which  he  could  not  conceal.  It  is 
also  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  the  conversa- 
tion in  full ;  nor,  indeed,  would  we  attempt 
giving  any  portion  of  it,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  spirit  in  which  a 
religious  ceremony  such  as  it  is,  is  too  fre- 
quently closed. 

The  talk  in  the  beginning  wa^  altogether 
confined  to  the  clergymen  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
including  a  few  diffident  contributions  from 
"Peter  Malone "  and  the  "  two  nephews." 
.  "Mr.  M'Guirk,"  observed  Captain  Wilson, 
after  the  conversation  had  taken  several  turns, 
"  I'm  sure  that  in  the  course  of  your  profes- 
sional duties,  sir,  you  must  have  had  occasion 
to  make  many  observations  upon  human 
nature,  from  the  circumstance  of  seeing  it  in 
every  condition  and  state  of  feeling  possible ; 
from  the  baptism  of  the  infant,  until  the 
aged  man  receives  the  last  rites  of  your 
church,  and  the  soothing  consolation  of 
religion  from  your  hand." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Phaddhy,"  said 
Father  Philemy  to  Phaddhy,  whom  he  had 
been  addressing,  at  the  time,  "  not  a  doubt 
of  it ;  and  111  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
get  him  in*  too,  and  I  am  told  he  is 
bright" 

*'  Uncle,"  said  one  of  the  nephews,  "  this 
gentleman  is  speaking  to  you." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  continued  hisBeverence, 
who  was  so  closely  engaged  with  ^^haddhy, 


*  That  \b — into  Maynooth  college — the  great  ob- 
ject of  ambition  to  the  son  of  an  Irish  peasant,  or 
rather  to  his  parent. 
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that  be  did  not  even  hear  the  nephew's  ap> 
peal-7-"a  bishop — and  why  not?  Hxis  he 
not  as  good  a  chance  of  being  a  bishop  as 
any  of  them  ?  though,  God  knows,  it  is  not 
alwiiys  merit  that  gets  a  bishopric  in  any 

church,  or  I  myself  might But  let  that 

pass,"  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  bottle. 

"Father  PhHemy,"  said  Father  Con, 
"  Captain  Wilson  was  addressing  himself  to 
you  in  a  most  especial  manner." 

"  Oh !  Captain,  I  beg  ten  thousand  par- 
dons, I  was  engaged  talking  with  Phaddhy 
here  about  his  son,  who  is  a  young  shaviag 
of  our  cloth,  sir,  he  is  intended  for  the  Mis- 
sion * — ^Phaddhy,  I  will  either  examine  him 
myself  or  make  Father  Con  examine  him 
by-and-by.— Well,  Captain  ?  " 

The  C&ptain  now 'repeated  what  he  had 
said. 

"  Very  true,  Captain,  and  we  do  see  it  in 
as  many  shapes  as  ever — Con,  what  do  you 
call  him  ? — put  on  him." 

"  Proteus,"  subjoined  Con,  who  was  fam- 
ous at  the  classics. 

Father  PhUemy  nodded  for  the  assistance, 
and  continued — "  but  as  for  human  nature. 
Captain,  give  it  to  me  at  a  good  rousing 
christening ;  or  what  is  better  again,  at  a 
jovial  wedding  between  two  of  my  own 
parishioners — say  this  pretty  fair-haire^ 
daughter-  of  Phaddhy  Shemus  Phaddhy's 
here,  and  long  Ned  Slevin,  Parrah  More's 
son  there — eh  Phaddhy,  wiU  it  be  a  match  ? 
— what  do  you  say,  Parrah  More  ?  Upon 
my  veracity  I  miist  bring  that  about." 

"Why,  them,  yer  Keverence,"  replied 
Phaddhy,  who  was  now  a  little  softened,  and 
forgot  iL  enmity  against  Parrah  More  for 
the  present,  "  unlikeUer  things  might  hap- 
pen. 

"  It  won't  be  my  fiault,"  said  Parrah  More, 
, "  if  my  son  Ned  has  no  objection." 

"/fe  object!"  repUed  Father  Philemy, 
"if  /take  it  in  hands,  let  me  see  who'll  dare 
to  object ;  doesn't  the  Scripture  say  it  ?  and 
sure  we  can't  go  against  the  Scripture.'*' 

"By  the  by,"  said  Captain  Wilson,  who 
was  a  dry  humorist,  "  I  am  hapj3y  to  be  able 
to  infer  from  what  you  say.  Father  i*hilemy, 
that  you  are  not,  as  the  clergymen  of  your 
church  are  supposed  to  be,  inimical  to  the 
Bible." 

"Me  an  enemy  to  the  Bible!  no  such 
thing,  sir ;  but  Captain,  begging  your  par- 
don,  well  have  nothing  more    about  the 


Bible  ;  you  see  we  are  met  here,  as  friends 
and  .good  fellows,  to  enjoy  ourselves  after 
the^  severity  of  our  sj)iritual  duties,  and  wo 
must  relax  a  little  ;  we  can't  always  caiTy  long 
faces  like  Methodist  parsons — come,  Parrah 
More,  let  the  Bible  take  a  nap,  and  give  us  a 


song. 


*  The  Church  of  Rome  exihtinp:  in  any  heretical 
ooontry — that  is,  where  she  herself  is  not  the  ^)tate 
church — is  considered  a  missionary  establishment ; 
and  taking  orders  in  her  is  termed  "  Qoing  upon  the 
Mission.**  Even  Ireland  is  looked  upon  as  inpar^ 
iibus  infldslium,  because  Protestantism  is  establish- 
ed by  /air—henoe  the  phrase  above. 


His  Eeverence  was  now  seconded  in  his 
motion  by  the  most  of  all  present,  and  Parrah 
More  ^accordingly  gave  them  a  song.  After 
a  few  songs  more,  the  conversation  went  on 
as  before. 

"Now,  Parrah  More,"  said  Phaddhy, 
"you  must  try  rmj  wine  ;  I  hope  it's  as  good 
as  what  you  gave  his  Reverence  yesterday." 

The  words,  however,  had  scarcely  passed 
his  lips,  when  Father  Philemy  burst  out  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  clapping  and  rubbing  his 
hands  in  a  manner  the  most  iiresistible. 
"Oh,  Phaddhy,  Phaddhy!"  shouted  his 
Reverence,  laughing  heartily,  "I  done  you 
^or  once — ^I  done  you,  my  man,  cute  as  you 
thought  yourself ;  why,  you  nager  you,  did 
you  think  to  put  us  off  with  punch,  and  you 
have  a  stocking  of  hard  guineas  hid  in  a  hole 
inthewaU?" 

"  What  does  yer  Rev'rence  mane,"  said 
Phaddhy  ;  "for  myself  can  make  no  under- 
standing out  of  it,  at  all  at  all  ?  " 

To  this  his  Reverence  only  replied  by  an- 
other laugh. 

"  /  gave  his  Reverence  no  wine,",  said 
Parrah  More,  in  reply  to  Phaddhy's  question. 

"  What  I  "  said  Phaddhy,  "  none  yester- 
day, at  the  station  held  wifli  you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  me  ever  thought  of  ii" 

"  Nor  no  mutton  ?  " 

"Why,  then,  devil  a  morsel  of  mutton, 
Phaddhy  ^  but  we  had  a  rib  of  beef." 

Phaddhy  now  looked  over  to  his  Rever- 
ence rather  sheepishly,  with  the  smile  of  a 
man  on  his  £&ce  who  felt  himself  foiled. 
"Well,  yer  Reverence  has  dove  me,  sure 
enough,"  he  replied,  rubbing  his  head — "  I 
give  it  up  to  you.  Father  Philemy  ;  but  any 
how,  I'm  glad  I  got  it,  and  you're  all  wel- 
come from  the  core  of  my  heart  I'm  only 
sorry  I  haven't  as  much  more  now  to  thrate 
you  all  like  gintlemen  ;  but  there's  some  yet, 
and  as  much  punch  as  will  make  all  our  heads 
come  round." 

Our  readers  must  assist  us  with  their 
own  imaginations,  and  suppose  the  conversa- 
tion to  have  passed  very  pleasantly,  and  the 
night,  as  well  as  the  guests,  to  be  somewhat 
far  gone.  The  principal  part  of  the  conver- 
sation was  borne  by  the  three  clergymen, 
Captain  Wilson,  and  Phaddy ;  that  of  the 
two  nephews  and  Peter  Malone  ran  in  an 
under  current  of  its  own ;  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  night,  those  who  occu- 
pied &e  bottom  of  the  table,  spoke  to  each 
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other  rather  in  whispers,  beinjr  too  much  re^ 
B  trained  by  that  rustic  boshfuLiess  which 
ties  up  the  tongues  of  those  who  feel  that 
their  consequence  is  overlooked  among  their 
superiors.  According  as  the  punch  circu- 
lated, however,  their  diffidence  began  to 
wear  off ;  and  occasionally  an  odd  laugh  or 
so  might  be  heard  to  break  the  monotony  of 
their  silence.  The  youngsters,  too,  though 
at  first  almost  in  a  si^te  of  terror,  soon  com- 
menced plucking  each  other ;  and  a  titter, 
or  a  suppressed  burst  of  laughter,  would 
break  forth  fi-om  one  of  the  more  waggish, 
who  "vvas  put  to  a  severe  task  in  afterwards 
composing  his  countenance  into  sufficient 
gravity  to  escape  detection,  and  a  competent 
portion  of  chastisement  the  next  day,  for 
not  being  able  to  "  behave  himself  with  bet- 
thsr  manneiTS." 

During  these  juvenile  breaches  of  decorum, 
Katty  would  raise  her  arm  in  a  threatening 
attitude,  shake  her  head  at  them,  and  look 
up  at  the  clergy,  intimating  more  by  her 
earnestness  of  gesticulation  than  met  the  ear. 
Several  songs  again  went  round,  of  which, 
truth  to  tell,  Father  Philemy's  were  by  far 
the  best ;  for  he  possessed  a  rich,  comic  ex- 
pression of  eye,  which,  added  to  suitable 
ludicrousness  of  gesture,  and  a  good  voice, 
rendered  him  highly  amusing  to  the  com- 
pany. Father  Con  declined  singing,  as 
being  decidedly  serious,  though  he  was  often 
solicited. 

"  He ! "  said  Father  Philemy,  "  he  has  no 
more  voice  than  a  woolpack  ;  but  Con's  a  cun- 
ning fellow.  What  do  you  think,  Captain  Wil- 
son, but  he  pretends  to  be  too  pious  to  sing, 
and  gets  credit  for  piety, — not  because  he 
is  devout,  but  because  he  has  a  bad  voice ; 
now,  Con,  you  can't  deny  it,  for  tnere  s  not 
a  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  knows  it  better 
than  myself ;  you  sit  there  with  a  face  upon 
you  that  might  go  before  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  the  Prophet,  when  you  ought  to 
be  as  jovial  as  another." 

"  Well,Father  Philemy,"  said  Phaddhy,"  as 
he  woii't  sing,  may  be,  wid  submission,  he'd 
examine  Briney  in  his  Latin,  till  his  mother 
and  I  hear  how's  he  doing  at  it" 

"  Ay,  he's  fond  of  dabbUng  at  Latin,  so  he 

may  try  him — I'm  sure  I  have  no  objection 

• :  so.  Captain,  as  I  was  telling  you ." 

"  Silence  there  below  ! "  said  Phaddhy  to 
those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  who  were 
now  talkative  enough ;  "  will  yez  whisht 
there  till  Father  Con  hears  Briney  a 'lesson 
in  his  Latin.  Where  are  yo.u,  Briney  ?  come 
here,  ma  bouchal." 

But  Briney  had  absconded  when  he  saw 
that  the  tug  of  war  was  about  to  commence. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  father  re- 
turned, pushing  the  boy  before  him,  who,  in 


his  reluctance  to  encounter  the  ordeal  of  ex- 
amination, clung  to  every  chair,  table,  and 
person  in  his  way,  hoping  that  his  restive- 
ness  might  induce  them  to  postpone  the  ex- 
amination till  another  occasion.  The  father, 
liowever,  was  inexorable,  and  by  main  force 
dragged  him  from  all  his  holds,  and  placed 
him  before  Father  Con. 

"  What's  come  over  you,  at  all  at  all,  you 
unsignified  shingawn  you,  to  affi*ont  the  gin- 
tleman  in  this  way,  and  he  kind  enough  to 
go  for  to  give  you  an  examination  f — come 
now,  you  had  betther  not  vex  me,  I  tell  you, 
but  hould  up  your  head,  and  spake  out  loud, 
that  we  can  all  hear  you  :  now.  Father  Con, 
achora,  youll  not  be  too  hard  upon  him  in 
the  beginning,  till  he  gete  into  it,  for  he's 
aisy  dashed." 

"Here,  Briney,"  said  Father  Philemy, 
handing  him  his  tumbler,  "  take  a  ptdl  of  this 
and  if  you  have  any  courage  at  all  in  you  it 
will  raise  it ; — take  a  good  puU." 

Briney  hesitated. 

"  Why,  but  you  take  the  glass  out  of  his 
Reverence's  lumd,  sarrah,"  said  the  father — 
"  what !  is  it  withoyit  dhrinking  his  Rever- 
ence s  health  first  ?  " 

Briney  gave  a  most  melancholy  nod  at  his 
Reverence,  as  he  put  the  tumbler  to  his 
mouth,  which  he  nearly  emptied,  notwith- 
standiBg  his  shyness. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  his  Reverence,  look- 
ing at  the  almost  empty  tumbler,  "I  am 
pretty  sure  that  that  same  chap  will  be  able 
to  take  cafe  of  himself  through  life.  And  so, 
Captain, "  said  he,  resuming  the  conver- 
sation with  Captain  Wilson — for  his  .notice 
of  Briney  was  only  parenthetical 

Father  Con  now  took  the  book,  which  was 
.SJsop's  Fables,  and,  in  accordance  with  Bri- 
ney's  intention,  it  opened  exactly  at  the  fa- 
vorite fable  of  Gallus  GaUinaceus.  He  was 
not  aware,  however,  that  Briney  had  kej^t 
that  place  open  during  the  preceding  part  of 
the  week,  in  order  to  effect  this  point.  Fath- 
er Philemy,  however,  w£U3  now  beginning  to 
relate  another  anecdote  to  the  Captain,  and 
the  thread  of  his  narrative  twined  rather  lu- 
dicrously with  that  of  the  examination. 

Briney,  after  a  few  hems,  at  length  pro- 
ceeded— "  QaUus  GaUinaceus,  a  dung-hill 
cock " 

"  So,  Captain,  I  was  just  after  coming  out 
of  Widow  Moylan's — it  was  in  the  Lammas 
fair — and  a  large  one,  by  the  by,  it  was— so, 
sir,  who  should  come  up  to  me  but  Brane- 
gan. 'Well,  Branagan,'  said  I,  'how  does 
the  world  go  now  with  you  ? ' 


it 


€hUu8  OaUinaceus,  a  dunghill  cock- 


« 


I, 


» 


Says  he.  '  And  howis  that  ? '  says 


''  Oallus  GaUinaceus- 


»» 
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"Says  he,  *Hut    tut,   Branagan,' 

sa^B  I — ' you're  drunk.*  'That's  the  thing, 
sir,'  sajs  Branagan,  '  and  I  want  to  explain 
it  all  to  your  Keverence/    *  Well,'  said  I,  *  go 

on. 

Gdlm  Gallinaceusl  a  dunghill  cock " 

"  Says  he, Let  your  Oallus  Gal- 


tt 


linacetis  go  to  roost  for  this  night,  Con,"  said 
Father  Philemy,  who  did  not  relish  the  in- 
terruption of  his  story ;  "  I  say,  Phaddhy, 
send  the  boy  to  bed,  and  bring  him  down  in 
your  hand  to  my  house  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  we  will  both  examine  him,  but  this 
is  no  time  for  it,  and  me  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  Captain  Wilson. — So,  Captain 
*  Well,  sir,*  says  Branagan,  and  he  stag- 
gering, '  I  took  an  oath  against  hquor,  and  I 
want  your  Reverence  to  break  it,'  says  he. 
*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  I  inquired.  *  Why, 
please  your  Eeverence,'  said  he,  '  I  took  an 
oath  against  hquor,  as  I  told  you,  not  to 
drink  more  nor  a  pint  of  whiskey  in  one  day, 
and  I  want  your  Reverence  to  break  it  for 
me,  and  make  it  only  half  a  pint ;  for  I  find 
that  a  pint  is  too  much  for  me  ;  by  the  same 
token,  that  when  I  get  that  faj,  your  Rever- 
ence, I  disremember  the  oath  entirely." 

The  influence  of  the  bottle  now  began  to 
be  felt,  and  the  conversation  absolutely  blew 
a  gale,  wherein  hearty  laughter,  good  strong 
singing,  loud  argument,  and  general  good 
humor  blended  into  one  uproarious  peal  of 
hilarity, 'accompanied  by  some  smart  flashes 
of  wit  and  humor  which  would  not  disgrace 
a  prouder  banquet  Phaddhy,  in  particular, 
melted  into  a  spirit  of  the  most  unbounded 
benevolence — ^a  spirit  that  would  (if  by  any 
possible  means  he  could  effect  it)  embrace 
the  whole  hxmian  race;  that  is  to  say,  he 
would  raise  them,  man,  woman,  and  chUd,  to 
the  same  elevated  state  of  happiness  which 
he  enjoyed  himself  That,  indeed,  was  hap- 
X^iness  in  perfection,  as  pure  and  unadulter- 
ated as  the  poteen  which  created  it  How 
could  he  be  otherwise  than  happy  ? — he  had 
succeeded  to  a  good  property,  and  a  stocking 
of  hard  guineas,  vrithout  the  hard  labor  of 
acquiring  them ;  he  had  the  "  clargy  "  under 
his  roof  at  last,  partaking  of  a  hospitahty 
which  he  felt  himself  well  able  to  afford 
them  ;  he  had  settled  with  his  Reverence  for 
five  years'  arrears  of  sin,  all  of  which  had 
been  wiped  out  of  his  conscience  by  the 
blessed  absolving  hand  of  the  priest ;  he  was 
training  up  Briney  for  the  Mission,  and 
though  last,  not  least,  he  was— to  gone  in 
his  seventh  tumbler  I 

"  Come,  jinteels,"  said  he,  "spare  nothing 
here — there's  lashings  of  every  thing  ;  thrate 
yourselves  dacent,  and  don't  be  saying  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  that  ever  my  father's 
son  was  nagerly.    Death  aUve,  Father  Con, 


what  are  you  doin'  ?  Why,  then,  bad  man^ 
ners  to  me  if  thatll  sarve,  any  how." 

"Phaddhy,"  repHed  Father  Con,  "I assure 
you  I  have  done  my  duty." 

"  Very  well,  Father  Con,  granting  all  that, 
it's  no  sin  to  repate  a  good  turn  you  know. 
Not  a  word  FU  hear,  yer  Reverence — one 
tumbler  along  with  myself,  if  it  was  only  for 
ould  times."  He  then  filled  Father  Con's 
tumbler  with  his  own  hand,  in  a  truly  hberol 
spirit  "  Arrah,  Father  Con,  do  you  remem- 
ber the  diy  we  had  the  leapin -match,  and 
the  bout  at  the  shoulder-stone  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  lH  not  forget  it,  Phaddhy." 

"  And  it's  yourself  that  may  say  that ;  but 
I  bleeve  I  rubbed  the  consate  off  of  your 
Reverence — only  that's  betune  ourselves^  you 
persave." 

"  You  did  win  the  palm,  Phaddhy,  m  not 
deny  it ;  but  you  are  the  only  man  tJrnt  ever 
bet  me  at  either  of  the  athletics. ' 

"  And  I'll  say  this  for  yer  Reverence,  that 
you  are  one  of  the  best  and  most  able-bodied 
gintlemen  I  ever  engaged  with.  Ah  !  Father 
Con,  I'm  past  all  that  now— but  no  matter, 
here's  yer  Reverence's  health,  and  a  shake 
hands  ;  Father  Philemy,  yer  health,  docthor : 
yer  strange  Reverence's  health — Captain 
Wilson,  not  forgetting  you,  sir :  JVIr.  Pettier, 
yours  ;  and  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  with  the 
robes  upon  you,  and  to  be  able  to  prache  us 
a  good  sannon.  Parrah  More — wiis  dha 
lauv,*  give  me  yer  hand,  you  steeple  you ;  and 
I  haven't  the  smallest  taste  of  objection  to 
what  Father  Philemy  hinted  at — yell  ob- 
sarve.  Kitty,  you  thief  of  the  world,  where 
are  you  ?  Your  health,  avomneen ;  come 
here,  and  give  us  your  fist,  Katty :  bad  man- 
ners to  me  if  I  could  forget  •you  afther  all ; — 
the  best  crathur,  your  Reverence,  under  the 
sun,  except  when  yer  Reverence  puts  yer 
comedhei'  on  her  at  confession,  and  then  she's 
a  Uttle  sharp  or  so,  not  a  doubt  of  it :  but 
no  matther,  Katty  ahagur,  you  do  it  all  for 
the  best  And  Father  Philemy,  maybe  it's 
myself  didn't  put  the  thrick  upon  you  in  the 
Maragy  More,  about  Katty's  death — ha,  ha^ 
ha!  Jack  M'Craner,  yer  health —all  yer 
healths, 'and  yer  welcome  here,  if  you  war 
seven  times  as  many.  Briney,  where  are 
you,  ma  bouchal  ?  Come  up  and  shake  hands 
wid  yer  father,  as  well  as  another — come  up, 
acusnla,  and  kiss  me.  Ah,  Briney,  my  poor 
fellow,  yell  never  be  the  cut  of  a  man  yer 
father  was ;  but  no  matther,  avoumeen,  yell 
be  a'  betther  nmn,  I  hope  ;  and  God  knows 
you  may  asy  be  that,  for  Father  Philemy,  I'm 
nqt  what  I  ought  to  be,  yer  Reverence ;  how- 
ever, I  may  mend,  and  will,  maybe,  before  a 
month  of  Sundays  goes  over  me  :  but,  for  all 

*  The  tranBlation  follows  it. 
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that,  Biinejr,  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
you'll  be  sitting  an  ordained  priest  at  my 
own  table  ;  if  I  once  saw  that,  I  could  die 
contented — so  mind  yer  larning,  acushla,  and 
his  Reverence  here  will  back  you,  an4  make 
intherest  to  get  you  into  the  coUege.  Muaha, 
God  pity  them  crathurs  at  the  door — ai^en't 
they  gone  yet?  Listen  to  them  coughin',  for 
fmid  we'd  forget  them  :  and  tlu'oth  and  they 
won't  be  forgot  this  bout  any  how — Katty, 
avoui'neen,  give  them  every  one,  big  and  Ut- 
tle,  young  and  ould,  their  skinful — don't  lave 
a  wrinkle  in  them  ;  and  see,  take  one  of  them 
bottles— the  crathurs,  they're  starved  sitting 
there  all  night  in  the  cowld — and  give  them 
a  couple  of  glasses  a-piece — it's  good,  yer 
Reverence,  to  have  the  poor  body's  blessing 
at  all  times  ;  and  now,  as  I  was  saying,  Here  s 
all  yer  healths !  and  from  the  very  veins  of  my 
heart  yer  itrlcome  here" 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  Phaddhy 

*'  Was  not  only  blest,  but  g^lorioas. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victurioua ;  " 

for,  like  the  generahty  of  our  peasantry, 
the  natiiHi  drew  to  the  surface  of  his  char- 
acter those  warm,  hospitable,  and  benevo- 
lent \irtues,  which  a  purer  system  of  morals 
and  education  would  most  certainly  keep 
in  full  action,  without,  running  the  risk,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  of  mixing  bad  habits 
with  frank,  manly,  and  generous  qualities. 


"Til  not  go.  Con— I  tell  you  111  not  fxa 
till  I  sing  another  song.     Phaddhy,  you. 're  a 
prince — but  where's  the  use  of  lightinpj"  xriore 
candles  now,   man,   than  you  had  in     tlie 
beginning  of  the  night  ?    I^  Captain  Wilson 
gone?    Then,  peace  be  with  him  ;  it's  et  l>ity 
he  wasn't  on  the  right  side,  for  he's    uot 
the  worst  of  them.     Phaddhy,  where      £ure 
you?" 

"Why,  yer  Reverence,"  repHed  Klattj-, 
"  he's  got  a  Httle  unwell,  and  jist  laid  doi^u 
his  head  a  bit" 

"  Katt}','  said  Father  Con, "  you  had  better 
get  a  couple  of  the  men  to  accompany  Fa- 
ther Philemy  home  ;  for  though  the  niglit's 
dear,  he  doesn't  see  his  way  very  well  in  tlie 
dark— poor  man,  his  eye-sight's  failing  Httii 
fast." 

"  Then,  the  more's  the  pit^-.  Father  Con- 
Here,  Denis,  let  yourself  and  Mat  go  home 
wid  Father  Philemy." 

"  Good-night,  Katty,"  said  Father  Con — 
"  Good-night :  and  may  our  blessing  sanctify 
you  alL" 

"Good-night,  Father  Con,  ahagur,"  re- 
pUed  B^tty ;  "  and  for  goodness'  sake  see 
that  they  take  care  of  Father  Philemy,  for 
it's  himself  that's  the  blessed  and  holy  era- 
thur,  and  the  pleasant  gintleman  out  and 
out" 

"Good-night,  Katty,"  again  repeated 
Father  Con,  as  the  cavsdcade  proceeded  in  a 
body — "  Good-night  I "  And  so  ended  the 
StatioiL 


THE  PARTY  FIGHT  AND  FUNERAL. 


We  ought,  perhaps,  to  inform  our  readers 
that  the  connection  between  a  pai-ty  tight 
and  funeral  is  sufficiently  strong  to  justify 
the  author  in  classing  them  under  the  title 
which  is  prefixed  to  this  stoiy.  The  one 
being  usually  the  natural  result  of  the  other, 
is  mjvde  to  proceed  from  it,  as  is,  unhappily, 
too  often  the  custom  in  real  life  among  the 
Iiioh. 

It  has  been  long  laid  down  as  a  universal 
I)rinciple,  that  self-preservation  is  the  fii^st 
law  of  nature.  An  Irislunan,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  ;  he  disposes  of  it  as 
be  does  witb  the  other  laws,  and  washes  his 
hands  out  of  it  altogether.  But  commend 
him  to  a  fair,  dance,  funeral,  or  wedding,  or 
to  any  other  sport  where  thereisaHkelihoo<l 
of  getting  his  head  or  his  bones  broken,  and 
if  he  survive,  he  will  remember  you  with  a 
kindness  peculiar  to  himself  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life— will  drub  you  from  head  to  heel 


if  he  finds  that  any  misfortime  has  kept  you 
out  of  a  row  beyond  the  usual  period  of  three 
months— will* render  the  same  sendee  to  any 
of  your  friends  that  stand  in  need  of  it ;  or, 
in  short,  will  go  to  the  world's  end,  or  fifty 
miles  faiilier,  as  he  himself  would  say,  to 
serve  you,  provided  3'ou  can  procure  him  a 
bit  of  decent  fighting.  Now,  in  truth  and 
soberness,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
l)ix>pen8ity  ;  especially  when  the  task  of  as- 
certaining it  is  assigned  to  those  of  another 
countiy,  or  even  to  those  Irishmen  whose 
rank  in  life  places  them  top  far  from  the  cus- 
toms, prejudices,  and  domestic  opinions  of 
their  native  peasantry,  none  of  which  can  he 
properly  known  without  minghng  with  them. 
To  my  own  knowledge,  however,  it  proceeds 
in  a  great  measure  from  education.  And 
here  I  would  beg  leave  to  jwint  out  an 
omission  of  which  the  several  boai-ds  of  edu- 
cation have  been  guilty,  and  which,  I  beUeve, 
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no  one  but  myself  has  yet  been  sufficiently 
acute  and  philosopldcal  to  ascertain,  as  form- 
•  ing  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  national  instruction 
of  the  lower  orders  of  Irishmen. 

The  cream  of  the  matter  is  this  : — a  species 
of  ambition  prevails  in  the  Green  Isle,  not 
known  in  any  other  country.  It  is  an  am- 
bition of  about  three  miles  by  four  in  extent ; 
or,  in  other  words,  is  bounded  by  the  limits 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  subject  of  it  may 
reside.  It  ^puts  itself  forth  early  in  the 
character,  and  a  hardy  perennial  it  is.  In 
my  own  case,  its  first  development  was 
noticed  in  the  hedge-school  which  I  attended. 
I  had  not  been  long  there,  tiU  I  was  forced 
to  declare  myself  either  for  the  Caseys  or  the 
Murphys,  two  tiny  factions,  that  had  split 
the  school  between  them.  The  day  on  winch 
the  ceremony  of  my  declaration  took  place 
was  a  solemn  one.  After  school,  we  all  went 
to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  school-house  ;  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  our  assembling  there,  I  had  not 
taken  my  stand  under  either  banner :  that  of 
the  Caseys  wfis  a  sod  of  turf,  stuck  on  the 
end  of  a  broken  fishing-rod — the  eagle  of  the 
Murphy's  was  a  Cork  red  potato,  hoisted  in 
the  same  manner.  The  turf  was  borne  by  an 
urchin,  who  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self in  fairs  and  markets  as  a  buUla  batthah* 
of  the  fii*st  grade,  and  from  this  circumstance 
he  was  nicknamed  Parrah  Rackhan,-\  The 
potato  was  borne  by  little  Mickle  MThauden 
Mui-phy,  who  afterwards  took  away  Katty 
Bane  Sheridan,  without  asking  either  her 
own  consent  or  her  fether'a  ^ey  were  all 
then  boys,  it  is  true,  but  they  gave  a  tolerable 
promise  of  that  eminence  which  they  subse- 
quently attained. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  glen, 
the  Murphys  and  the  Caseys,  including  their 
respective  followers,  ranged  themselves  on 
either  side  of  a  long  Hne,  which  was  drawn 
between  the  belligerent  powers  with  the 
bnt-end  of  one  of  the  standarda  Exactly  on 
this  line  was  I  placed.  The  word  was  then 
put  to  me  in  full  form — "  Whether  will  you 
side  with  the  dacent  Caseys,  or  the  black- 
guard Murphys  ?  "  "  Whether  wiU  you  side 
vnth  the  dacent  Murphys,  or  the  blackguard 
Caseys  ?  "  "  The  'potato  for  ever  ! "  said  I, 
thi'owing  up  my  caubeen,  and  running  over 
to  the  Murphy  standard.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  we  were  at  it  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  deuce  an  eye  some  of  us  had  to  twinkle. 
A  battle  royal  succeeded,  that  lasted  near 
half  an  hour,  and  it  would  probably  have 
lasted  above  double  the  time,  were  it  not  for 
the  appearance  of  the  "master,"  who  was 
seen  by  a  Uttle  shrivelled  uidette,  who  wanted 

*  Cudgel-player.  f  Paddy  the  Bioter. 


an  arm,  and  could  take  no  part  in  the  en- 
gagement This  was  enough —we  instantly 
radiated  in  all  possible  directions,  so  tliat  by 
the  time  he  had  descended  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  glen  to  the  field  of  battle, 
neither  victor  nor  vanquished  was  visible, 
J  except,  perhaps,  a  straggler  or  two  as  they 
topped  the  brow  of  the  decUvity,  looking 
back  over  their  shoulders,  to  put  themselves 
out  of  doubt  as  to  their  visibility  by  the  mas- 
ter. They  seldom  looked  in  vain,  however, 
for  there  he  usually  stood,  shaking  up  his 
rod,  silently  prophetic  of  its  application  on  the 
following  day.  This  threat,  for  the  most 
part,  ended  in  smoke  ;  for  except  he  horsed 
about  forty  or  fifty  of  us,  the  infliction  of 
impartial  justice  was  utterly  out  of  his 
power. 

But  besides  this,  there  never  was  a  realm 
in  which  the  evils  of  a. divided  cabinet  were 
more  visible :  the  truth  is,  the  monarch  him- 
self was  under  the  influence  of  female  govern- 
ment— an  influence  which  he  felt  it  either 
contrary  to  his  inclination  or  beyond  his 
power  to  throw  oK  "  Poor  Norah,  long  may 
you  reign  !  "  we  often  used  to  exclaim,  to  the 
visible  mortification  of  the  "master,"  who 
felt  the  benevolence  of  the  wish  bottomed 
upon  an  indirect  want  of  allegiance  to  him- 
self. Well,  it  was  a  touching  scene ! — ^how 
we  used  to  stand  with  the  waistbands  of  our 
small-clothes  cautiously  grasped  in  our  hands, 
with  a  timid  show  of  resistance,  our  brave  red 
faces  slobbered  over  with  tears,  as  we  stood 
marked  for  execution !  Never  was  there  a 
finer  specimen  of  deprecation  in  eloquence 
than  we  then  exhibited — the  supplicating  look 
right  up  into  the  master's  fEfcce— the  touching 
modulation  Of  the  whine—the  additional  tight- 
ness and  caution  with  which  we  grasped  the 
waistbands  with  one  hand,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  the  other  in  wiping  our  eyes  and 
noses  with  the  pohshed  sleeve-cuflf — the  sin- 
cerity and  vehemence  with  which  we  prom- 
ised never  to  be  guilty  again,  still  shrewdly 
including  the  condition  of  present  impunity 
for  our  offence  : — "  this — one — time — mas- 
ter, if  ye  plaise,  sir ; "  and  the  utter  hope- 
lessness and  despair  which  were  legible  in 
the  last  groan,  as  we  grasp  the  **  master's  "  leg 
in  utter  recklessness  of  judgment,  were  all 
perfect  in  their  way.  Header,  have  you  ever 
got  a  reprieve  from  the  gallows?  I  beg 
pardon,  my  dear  sir ;  I  only  meant  to  as]^ 
are  you  capable  of  entering  into  what  a  per- 
sonage of  that  description  might  be  supposed 
to  feel,  on  being  informed,  after  the  knot  had 
been  neatly  tied  under  the  left  ear,  and  the 
cap  drawn  over  his  eyes,  that  her  majesty  had 
granted  him  a  full  pardon?  But  you  re- 
member your  own  schoolboy  days,  and  that*a 
enough. 
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The  nice  disGrimination  with  which  Norah 
used  to  time  her  interference  was  indeed  sur- 
prising. God  help  us  I  limited  was  oui* 
experience,  and  shallow  our  little  judgments, 
or  we  might  have  known  what  the  master 
meant,  when  with  upraised  arm  hung  over 
us,  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  door  of  the 
kitchen,  waiting  for  Norah's  appearance. 

Long,  my  fair  and  virtuous  countrywomen, 
I  repeat  it  to  you  all,  as  I  did  to  Norah — may 
you  reign  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  your 
husbands  (but  nowhere  else),  the  grace,  orna- 
ments, and  happiness  of  their  hearths  and 
lives,  you  jewels,  you !  You  are  paragons  of  all 
that  s  good,  and  your  feelings  are  highly 
creditable  to  yourselves  and  to  humanity. 

When  Norah  advanced,  with  her  brawny, 
uplifted  arm  (for  she  was  a  powerful  woman) 
and  forbidding  aspect,  to  interpose  between 
us  and  the  avenging  terrors  of  the  birch,  do 
you  think  that  she  did  not  reflect  honor  on  her 
sex  and  the  national  character !  I  sink  the 
base  allusion  to  the  miscaun^  of  fresh  butter, 
which  we  had  placed  in  her  hands  that  morn- 
ing, or  the  dish  of  eggs,  or  of  me^U,  which 
we  had  either  begged  or  stolen  at  home,  as 
a  present  for  her ;  disclaiming,  at  the  same 
time,  the  rascally  idea  of  giving  it  as  a  bribe, 
or  from  any  motive  beneath  the  most  lofty 
minded  and  disinterested  generosity  on  our 
part 

Then  again,  never  did  a  forbidding  face 
shine  with  so  winning  and  amicable  an  ex- 
pression as  did  hers  on  that  merciful  occasion. 
The  sun  dancing  a  hornpipe  on  Easter  Sun- 
day morning,  or  tlie  full  moon  sailing  as 
proud  as  a  peacock  in  a  new  halo  head-dress, 
waa  a  very  dkreapectable  sight,  compared  to 
Norah's  red  beaming  face,  shrouded  in  her 
dowd  cap  with  long  ears,  that  descended  to 
her  mascuUne  and  substantial  necL  Owing 
to  her  influence,  the  whole  economy  of  the 
school  was  good ;  for  we  were  permitted  to  cuff 
one  another,  and  do  whatever  we  pleased,  with 
impunity,  ^we  brought  the  meal,  eggs,  or 
butter  ;  except  some  scapegoat  who  was  not 
able  to  accomplish  this,  and  he  generally 
received  on  his  own  miserable  carcase  what 
was  due  to  us  alL 

Poor  Jack  Murray !  His  last  words  on  the 
scaffold,  for  being  concerned  in  the  murder 
ol  Pierce  the  ganger,  were,  that  he  got  the 
first  of  his  bad  habits  under  Pat  Mulligan 
and  Norah — that  he  learned  to  steal  by 
secreting  at  home,  butter  and  meal  to  j^aste 
up  the  master's  eyes  to  his  bad  conduct — and 
that  his  fondness  for  quarrelling  arose  from 
being  permitted  to  head  a  faction  at  school ; 
a  most  ungrateful  return  for  the  many  acts  of 

-^■M    ^B  II  ■■ ■  •  •  • — 

•  A  portion  of  butter,  weighing  from  one  pound 
to  six  or  eight,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  prism. 


grace  which  the  indulgence  of  Norah  caused 
to  be  issued  in  his  favor. 

I  was  but  a  short  time  under  Pat,  when, 
after  the  general  example,  I  had  my  cudgel, 
which  I  used  to  carry  regularly  to  a  certein 
furze  bush  within  fifty  perches  of  the  "  semi- 
nary," where  I  hid  it  till  after  "dismiss."  I 
grant  it  does  not  look  well  in  me  to  become 
my  own  panegyiist ;  but  I  can  at  least  declare, 
that  there  were  few  among  the  Caseys  able  to 
resist  the  prowess  of  this  right  arm,  puny  as 
it  was  at  the  period  in  question.  Our  battles 
were  obstinate  and  frequent ;  but  as  the 
quan*els  of  the  two  families  and  their  rela- 
tions on  each  side,  were  as  bitter  and  pugna- 
cious in  feiirs  and  markets  as  ours  were  in 
school,  we  hit  upon  the  plan  of  holdmg  our 
Lillipatian  engagements  upon  the  same  days 
on  which  our  fathers  and  brothers  contested. 
According  to  this  pkm,  it  very  often  happened 
that  the  corre8j>onding  parties  were  success- 
ful, and  as  frequentiy,  that  whilst  the  Caseys 
were  well  drubbed  in  the  fair,  their  sons 
were  victorious  at  school,  and  vice  v€i\m. 

For  my  part,  I  was  early  ti'ained  in  cud- 
gelling, and  beiiore  I  reached  my  fourteenth 
year,  could  pronounce  as  sage  and  accurate  an 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  a  shillelagh,  as  it 
is  called,  or  cudgel,  as  a  veteran  of  sixty 
could  at  first  sight.  Our  plan  of  preparing 
them  was  this  :  we  sallied  out  to  any  place 
where  there  was  an  underwood  of  blackthorn 
or  oak,  andj  having  surveyed  the  premises 
with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  we  selected  tho 
stiuight^st  root-growing  piece  which  we 
could  find  :  for  if  not  root-growing  we  did 
not  consider  it  worth  cutting,  knowing  from 
experience  that  a  mere  branch,  how  straight 
and  fair  soever  it  might  look,  would  be  apt 
to  snap  in  the  twist  and  tug  of  war.  Having 
cut  it  as  close  to  the  root  as  possible,  we 
then  lopped  off  the  branches,  and  put  it  up 
the  chimney  to  season.  When  seasoned,  we 
took  it  down,  and  wrapping  it  in  lirown  paper, 
well  steeped  in  hog's  lard  or  oil,  we  buried 
it  in  a  horse  dunglnU,  paying  it  a  daily  visit 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  straight  by  doub- 
ling back  the  bends  or  angles  across  the 
knee,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  their  natural 
tendency.  Having  daily  repeated  this  until 
we  had  made  it  straight^  and  renewed 
the  oil  wrapping  paper  untU  the  staff  was 
perfectiy  satui*ated,  we  then  rubbed  it  well 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  containing  a  little  black- 
lead  and  grease,  to  give  it  a  polish.  This  wjxs 
the  last  process,  except  that  if  we  thought  it 
too  light  at  the  top,  we  used  to  bore  a  hole 
in  the  lower  end  with  a  red-hot  iron  spindle, 
into  which  w©  poured  melted  lead,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  the  Iniock-down  weight 

There  were  very  few  of  Paddy  Mrilhgan's 
scholars  without  a  choice  collection  of  such 
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cudgels,  and  scarcely  one  who  had  not,  before 
his  fifteenth  year,  a  just  claim  to  be  called 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  and  the  heiitor 
of  as  xoany  bumps  on  the  cranium  as  would 
strike  both  GaU  and  Spurzheim  speediless. 

Now  this,  be  it  known,  was,  and  in  some 
districts  yet  is,  an  integral  part  of  an  Ii'ish 
peasant's  education.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Ireland,  where  the  population  of  the  Catho- 
lics on  the  one  side,  and  of  Protestant  and 
Dissenters  on  the  other,  is  nearly  equal,  I 
have  known  the  respective  scholars  of  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  schools  to  challenge  each 
other  and  meet  half-way  to  do  battle,  in 
vindication  of  their  respective  creeds ;  or  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  character  of 
their  respective  masters  as  the  more  learned 
man  ;  for  if  we  wei*e  to  «judge  by  the  natui'e 
of  the  education  then  received,  we  would  be 
led  to  conclude  that  a  more  commercial  na- 
tion than  Ireland  was  not  on  the  face  of  the 
eai'th,  it  being  the  indispensable  part  of  every 
scholar  3  business  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  three  sets  of  Bookkeeping. 

The  boy  who  was  the  handiest  and  the 
most  daring  with  the  cudgel  at  Paddy  Mul- 
ligan's school  was  Denis  Kelly,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  farmer  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
was  a  rash,  hot-tempered,  good-natured  lad, 
possessing  a  more  than  common  share  of  this 
blackthorn  ambition ;  on  which  account  he 
w:iS  cherished  by  his  relations  as  a  boy  that 
was  likely  at  a  future  period  to  be  able  to 
walk  over  the  course  of  the  parish,  in  fair, 
market,  or  patron.  He  certainly  grew  up  a 
stout,  able  young  fellow ;  and  before  he 
reached  nineteen  years,  was  unrivalled  at  the 
popular  exercises  of  the  peasantry.  Shortly 
after  that  time  he  made  his  debut  in  a  party- 
quarrel,  which  took  place  in  one  of  the 
Christmas  Margamore^*  and  fully  sustained  \ 
the  anticipations  which  were  formed  of  him  | 
by  his  relations.  For  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards no  quarrel  was  fought  without  liim ; 
and  his  prowess  rose  until  he  had  gained  the 
very  pinnacle  of  that  ambition  which  he  had  | 
determined  to  reach.  About  this  time  I  was  I 
separated  from  him,  having  found  it  neces- 1 
sary,  in  order  to  accomplish  my  objects  in 
life,  to  reside  with  a  relation  in  another  part 
of  the  country. 

The  period  of  my  absence,  I  believe,  was 
about  fifteen  years,  during  which  space  I 
heard  no  account  of  him  whatsoever.  At 
length,  however,  that  inextinguishable  at- 
tachment which  turns  the  affections  and 
memory  to  the  friends  of  our  early  days — to 
those  scenes  which  we  traversed  when  the 
heart  was  light  and  the  spirits  buoyant — de- 
termined me  to  make  a  visit  to  my  native 
ii  — »— ^^       I II  I  ■  .  I    -  ■  .      Ill    II I  111  1 1  I 
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place,  that  I  might  witness  the  progress  of 
time  and  care  upon  those  faces  that  were 
once  so  familiar  to  me ;  that  I  might  again 
look  upon  the  meadows,  and  valleys,  and 
groves,  and  mountains,  where  I  had  so  often 
played,  and  to  which  I  still  found  myself 
bound  by  a  tie  that  a  more  enlightened  view 
of  hfe  and  nature  only  made  stronger  and 
more  enduring.  I  accordingly  set  oH^  and 
arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  a  December 
day,  at  a  little  town  within  a  few  miles  of 
my  native  home.  On  ^ghting  from  the 
coach  and  dining,  I  determined  to  walk 
home,  as  it  was  a  fine  frosty  night.  The 
full  moon  hung  in  the  blue  unclouded  firma- 
ment in  aU  her  lustre,  and  the  stars  shone 
out  with  that  tremulous  t\vinkling  motion  so 
peculiarly  remarkable  in  frost.  I  had  been 
absent,  I  said,  about  fifteen  years,  and  felt 
that  the  enjoj'ment  of  this  night  would  form 
an  era  in  the  records  of  my  memory  and  my 
feelings.  I  find  myself  indeed  utteriy  inca- 
pable of  expressing  what  I  experienced ;  but 
those  who  have  ever  been  in  similar  circum- 
stances wiU  understand  what  I  mean.  A 
sti*ong  spirit  of  practical  poetiy  and  romance 
was  upon  me ;  and  I  thought  that  a  common- 
place approach  in  the  open  day  would  have 
rendered  my  retium  to  the  scenes  of  my 
early  life  a  very  stale  and  unedifying  matter. 

I  left  the  inn  at  seven  o'clock,  and  as  I  had 
only  five  miles  to  walk,  I  would  just  arrive 
about  nine,  allowing  myself  to  saunter  on  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  and  half  per  hour.  My 
sensations,  indeed,  as  I  went  along,  were 
singular ;  and  as  I  took  a  solitar}'  road  that 
went  across  the  mountains,  \he  loneliness  of 
the  wnik,  the  deep  gloom  of  the  valleys,  the 
towering  height  of  the  dark  hiUs,  and  the 
pale  silvery  light  of  a  sleeping  lake,  shining 
dimly  in  the  distance  below,  gave  me  such  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
as  I  have  seldom  since  experienced.  I 
recommend  every  man  who  has  been  fifteen 
years  absent  from  his  native  fields  to  return 
by  moonlight. 

Well,  there  is  a  mystery  yet  undiscovered 
in  our  being,  for  no  man  can  know  the  full 
extent  of  his  feelings  or  his  capacities.  Many 
a  slumbering  thought,  and  sentiment^  and 
association  reposes  within  him,  of  which  he 
is  utterly  ignorant,  and  which,  except  he 
come  in  contact  wit^  those  objects  whose  in- 
fluence over  his  mind  can  alone  call  them 
into  being,  may  never  be  awakened,  or  give 
him  one  moment  of  either  pleasure  or  pain. 
There,  is,  therefore,  a  great  deal  in  the 
position  which  we  hold  in  society,  and  sim- 
ply in  situation.  I  felt  this  on  that  night : 
for  the  tenor  of  my  reflections  was  new  and 
original,  and  my  feelings  had  a  warmth  and 
freshness  in  them,  which  nothing  but  the 
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edtuation  in  which  I  then  found  myself  could 
give  them.  The  force  of  association,  too, 
was  powerful ;  for,  as  I  advanced  nearer  home, 
the  names  of  hills,  and  lakes,  and  mountains, 
that  I  had  utterly  forgotten,  as  I  thought, 
were  distinctly  revived  in  my  memory,  and 
a  crowd  of  youthful  thoughts  and  feelings, 
that  I  imagined  my  inteVcourse  with  the 
world  and  the  finger  of  time  had  blotted  out 
of  my  being,  began  to  crowd  afresh  on  my 
fancy.  The  name  of  a  townland  wculd  in- 
stantly return  with  its  appearance ;  and  I 
could  now  remember  the  history  of  families 
and  individuals  that  had  long  been  effibced 
from  my  recollection. 

But  what  is  even  more  singular  is,  that 
the  superstitious  terrors  of  my  boyhood  be- 
gan to  come  over  me  as  formerly,  whenever 
a  spot  noted  for  supernatural  appearances 
met  my  eye.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  exerted 
myself  to  expel  them,  by  throwing  the  bar- 
rier of  philosophic  reasoning  in  their  way ; 
they  still  clung  to  me,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  tiie  contrary.  But  the  lact  is,  that  I  was, 
for  the  moment,  the  sLave  of  a  morbid  and 
feverish  sentiment,  that  left  me  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  dark  and  fleeting  im- 
ages that  passed  over  my  fancy.  I  now  came 
to  a  i\xnx  where  the  road  began  to  slope  down 
into  the  depths  of  a  valley  that  ran  across  it. 
When  I  looked  forward  into  the  bottom  of 
it,  all  was  darkness  impenetrable,  for  the 
moon-beams  were  thrown  off  by  the  height 
of  the  mountains  that  rose  on  each  side  of 
it  I  felt  an  indefinite  sensation  of  fear,  be- 
cause at  that  moment  I  recollected  that  it 
had  been,  in  my  younger  days,  notorious  as 
the  scene  of  an  apparition,  where  the  spirit 
of  a  murdered  pedlar  had  never  been  known 
to  permit  a  solitary  traveler  to  pass  without 
appearing  to  him,  and  walking  cheek-by- 
jowl  along  with  him  to  the  next  house  on 
the  way,  at  which  spot  he  usually  vanished. 
The  influence  of  my  feelings,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  the  physical  excitement  of  mj 
nerves,  was  by  no  means  slight,  as  these  old 
traditions  recurred  to  me  ;  although,  at  the 
same  time,  my  moral  courage  was  perfectly 
unimpaired,  so  that,  notwithstanding  this 
involuntary  apprehension,  I  felt  a  degree  of 
novelty  and  curiosity  in  descending  the  val- 
ley :  "  If  it  appear,"  said  I,  **  I  shall  at  least 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  truth  of  apparitions." 

My  dress  consisted  of  a  long,  dark  surtout, 
the  collar  of  which,  as  the  night  was  keen,  I 
had  turned  up  about  my  ears,  and  the  cor- 
ners of  it  met  round  my  &ca  In  addition 
to  this  I  had  a  black  silk  handkerchief  tied 
across  my  mouth  to  keep  out  the  night  air, 
80  that,  as  my  dark  fur  traveling  cap  came 
down  over  my  hce,  there  was  very  Httle  of 
my  countenance  visibla   I  now  had  advanced 
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half  way  into  the  valley,  and  all  about  me 
was  dark  and  stiU :  the  moonlight  was  not 
nearer  than  the  top  of  the  hill  which  I  was 
descending;  and  I  oft^n  turned  round  to 
look  upon  it,  so  silvery  and  beautiful  it  ap- 
peared in  the  distance.  Sometimes  I  stopped 
for  a  few  moments,  admiring  its  effect,  and 
contemplating  the  dark  mountains  as  they 
stood  out  against  the  firmament,  then  kin- 
dled into  magnificent  grandeur  by  the  myr- 
iads of  stars  that  glowed  in  its  expanse. 
There  was  perfect  silence  and  solitude 
around  me;  and,  as  I  stood  alone  in  the 
dark  chamber  of  the  mountains,  I  felt  the 
impressiveness  of  the  situation  gradually 
supersede  my  terrors.  A  sublime  sense  of 
religious  awe  descended  on  me;  my  soul 
kindled  into  a  glow  of  solemn  and  elevated 
devotion,  which  gave  me  a  more  intense  per- 
ception of  the  presence  of  God  than  I  had 
ever  before  experienced.  "How  sacred — 
how  awful,"  thought  I,  "is  this  place  1 — how 
impressive  is  this  hour  I — surely  I  feel  myself 
at  the  footstool  of  God !  The  voice  of  wor- 
ship is  in  this  deep,  soul-thrilling  silence,  and 
the  tongue  of  praise  speaks,  as  it  were,  from 
the  very  solitude  of  the  mountains ! "  I  then 
thought  of  Him  who  went  up  into  the  moun- 
tain-top to  pray,  and  felt  the  majesty  of  those 
admirable  descriptions  of  the  Almighty, 
given  in  the  Old  Testament,  blend  in  de- 
lightful harmony  with  the  beauty  and  fitness 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  that  brought 
light  and  immortaUty  to  light  "  Here,"  said 
I,  "  do  I  feel  that  I  am  indeed  immortal,  and 
destined  for  scenes  of  a  more  exalted  and 
comprehensive  existence ! " 

I  then  proceeded  further  into  the  valley, 
completely  freed  from  the  influence  of  old 
and  superstitious  associations.  A  few  perches 
below  me  a  small  river  crossed  the  road,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  little  stone  bridge  of  rude 
workmanship.  This  bridge  was  the  spot  on 
which  the  apparition  was  said  to  appear; 
and  as  I  approached  it,  I  felt  the  folly  of  those 
terrors  which  had  only  a  few  minutes  before 
beset  me  so  strongly.  I  found  my  moral 
energies  recruited,  and  the  dark  phantasms 
of  my  imagination  dispelled  by  the  light  of 
religion,  which  had  refreshed  me  witli  a  deep 
sense  of  the  Almighty  presence.  I  accord- 
ingly walked  forward,  scarcely  bestowing  a 
thought  upon  the  history  of  the  place,  and 
had  got  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bridge, 
when  on  resting  my  eye  accidentally  upon  the 
little  elevation  formed  by  its  rude  arch,  I 
perceived  a  black  coffin  placed  at  the  edge 
of  the  road,  exactly  upon  the  bridge  itself ! 

It  may  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that,  how- 
ever satisfactory  the  force  of  philosox>hical 
reasoning  might  have  been  upon  the  subject 
of  the  solitude,  I  was  too  much  the  creature 
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of  sensation  for  an  hour  before,  to  look  on 
such  a  startling'  object  with  firm  nerves. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  minutes,  therefore, 
I  exliibited  as  finished  a  specimen  of  the  das- 
tardly, as  could  be  imagined.  My  hair  ab- 
solutely raised  my  cap  some  inches  off  my 
head ;  my  mouth  opened  to  an  extent  which 
I  did  not  GonceiTe  it  could  possibly  reach  ;  I 
thought  my  eyes  shot  out  from  their  sockets, 
and  my  fingers  spread  out  and  became  stil!^ 
though  powerlesa  The  "obstupui"  was 
perfectly  realized  in  me,  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  groan,  which  I  gave  on  firet 
seeing  the  object,  I  found  that  if  one  word 
would  save  my  life,  or  transport  me  to  my 
own  fireside,  I  could  not  utter  it.  I  was 
also  rooted  to  the  earth,  as  if  by  mainc  ;  and 
although  instant  tergiversation  ^d  flight  had 
my  most  hearty  concurrence,  I  could  not 
move  a  limb,  nor  even  raise  my  eyes  off  the 
sepulchral-looking  object  which  lay  before 
me.  I  now  felt  the  perspiration  fall  from 
my  &ce  in  torrents,  and  the  strokes  of  my 
heart  fell  audibly  on  my  ear.  I  even  atr- 
tempted  to  say,  "  God  preserve  me  1 "  but 
my  tongue  was  dumb  and  powerless,  and 
could  not  move.  My  eye  was  still  upon  the 
coffin,  when  I  perceived  that,  from  being 
motionless,  it  instantly  began  to  swing, — 
first  in  a  lateral,  then  in  a  longitu(£nal 
direction,  although  it  was  perfectly  evident 
that  no  human  hand  was  nearer  it  than  my 
own.  At  length  I  raised  my  eyes  off  it, 
for  my  vision  was  strained  to  an  aching  in- 
tensity, which  I  thought  must  have  occa- 
sioned my  eye-strings  to  crack.  I  looked  in- 
stinctively about  mc  for  assistance — ^but  all 
was  dismal,  silent^  and  soHtary :  eyen  the 
moon  had  disappeared  among  a  few  douds 
that  I  had  not  noticed  in  the  sky. 

As  I  stood  in  this  state  of  indescribable  hor- 
ror, I  saw  the  Hght  gradually  fade  away  from 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  giving  the  scene 
around  me  a  dim  and  spectral  gliastliness, 
which,  to  those  who  were  never  in  such  a 
situation,  is  altogether  inconceivable. 

At  length  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise  as  it 
were  of  a  rushing  tempest,  sweeping  from 
the  hills  down  into  the  valley  ;  but  on  look- 
ing up,  I  could  perceive  nothing  but  the 
dusky  desolation  that  brooded  over  the  place. 
Still  the  noise  continued ;  again  I  saw  the 
coffin  move ;  I  then  felt  the  motion  commu- 
nicated to  myself,  and  found  my  body  borne 
and  swung  backwards  and  forwards,  precisely 
according  to  the  motion  of  the  coffin.  I 
again  attempted  to  utter  a  cry  for  assistance, 
but  could  not :  the  motion  in  my  body  still 
continued,  as  did  the  approaching  noise  in 
the  hill&  I  looked  up  a  second  time  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  valley  wound  off  be- 
tween them,  but  judge  of  what  I  must  have 


'  suffered,  when  I  beheld  one  of  the  moun- 
tains moving,  as  it  were,  from  its  base,  and 
tumbling  down  towards  the  spot  on  which  I 
stood  !  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  whole 
scene,  hills  and  aU,  began  to  tremble,  to 
vibmte,  and  to  fly  round  me,  with  a  rapid, 
delirious  motion ;  the  stars  shot  back  into 
the  depths  of  heaven,  and  disappeared ;  the 
grotind  on  which  I  stood  began  to  pass  from 
beneath  my  feet ;  a  noise  like  the  breaking  of 
a  thousand  gigantic  billows  again  burst  from 
every  direction,  and  I  found  myself  instantly 
overwhelmed  by  some  deadly  weight,  which 
l)ro8trated  me  on  the  earth,  and  deprived  me 
of  sense  and  motion. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  continued  in  this 
state ;  but  I  remember  that,  on  opening  my 
eyes  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to 
me,  was  the  sky  glowing  as  before  with  ten 
thousand  stars,  and  the  moon  walking  in  her 
unclouded  brightness  through  the  heavens. 
The  whole  circumstance  then  rushed  back 
upon  my  mind,  but  with  a  sense  of  horror 
very  much  diminished ;  I  arose,  and  on  look- 
ing towards  the  spot,  perceived  the  coffin  in 
the  same  place.  I  then  stood,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  collect  myself,  viewed  it  as  calmly  as 
possible  ;  it  was,  however,  as  motionless  and 
distinct  as  when  I  first  saw  it  I  now  began 
to  reason  upon  the  matter,  and  to  consider 
that  it  was  pusillanimous  in  me  to  give  way 
to  such  boyish  terrors.  The  confidence, 
also,  which  my  heart,  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore this,  had  experienced  in  the  presence 
and  protection  of  the  Almighty,  again  re- 
turned, and,  along  with  it,  a  degree  of 
religious  fortitude,  which  invigorated  my 
whole  system.  "  Well,"  thought  I,  **  in  the 
name  of  God  I  shall  ascertain  what  you  are, 
let  the  consequence  be  what  it  may."  I  then 
advanced  imtil  I  stood  exactly  over  it,  and 
raising  my  foot  gave  it  a  sUght  kick.  "  Now," 
said  I,  "nothing  remains  but  to  ascertain 
whether  it  contains  a  dead  body  or  not ; ' 
but  on  raising  the  end  of  it,  I  perceived  by 
its  lightness,  that  it  was  empty^  To  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  its  being  left  in  this  soU- 
tary  spot  was,  however,  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  philosophy,  so  I  gave  that  up.  On- 
looking  at  it  more  closely,  I  noticed  a  plate, 
marked  with  the  name  and  age  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  on  bringing 
my  eyes  near  the  letters,  I  was  able,  between 
fingeiing  and  reading,  to  make  out  the  name 
of  my  old  cudgel-fighting  school-fellow, 
Denis  Kelly. 

This  discovery  threw  a  partial  Hght  upon 
the  business;  but  I  now  remembered  to 
have  heard  of  individuals  who  had  seen 
black,  unearthly  coffins,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  certain  living  persons ;  and  that 
these  were  considered  as  ominous  of  the 
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death  of  those  persons.  I  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  be  certain  that  this  was  a  real  cof- 
fin ;  and  as  Denis's  house  was  not  more  than 
a  mile  before  me,  I  decided  on  ciarrying  it 
that  far,  "  If  he  be  dead,"  thought  I,  "  it  will 
be  all  right,  and  if  not,  we  will  see  more 
about  it"  My  mind,  in  fact,  was  diseased  by 
terror.  I  instantly  raised  the  coffin,  and  as 
I  found  a  rope  l^dng  on  the  ground  under  it, 
I  strapped  it  about  my  shoulders  and  pro- 
ceeded :  nor  could  I  help  smiling  when  I  re- 
flected upon  the  singular  transition  which 
the  man  of  sentiment  and  sensation  so 
strangely  underwent ; — ^from  the  sabHme 
contemplation  of  the  silent  mountain  soh- 
tude  and  the  spangled  heavens  to  the  task  of 
carrying  a  coffin!  It  was  an  adventure, 
however,  and  I  was  resolved  to  see  how  it 
would  terminate. 

There  was  from  the  bridge  an  ascent  in 
the  road,  not  so  gradual  as  that  by  which  I 
descended  on  the  other  side ;  and  as  the 
coffin  was  rather  heavy,  I  began  to  repent  of 
having  anything  to  do  with  it ;  for  I  was  by 
no  means  experienced  in  carrying  coffins. 
The  carriage  of  it  was,  indeed,  altogether  an 
irksome  and  unpleasant  concern  ;  for  owing 
to  my  ignorance  of  using  the  rope  that  tied 
it  skilfully,  it  was  every  moment  sliding  down 
my  back,  dragging  along  the  stones,  or 
Lumping  against  my  heels :  besides.  I  saw 
no  sufficient  grounds  I  had  for  entering  upon 
the  ludicrous  and  odd  employment  of  carry- 
ing another  man's  coffin,  and  was  sevend 
times  upon  the  point  of  washing  my  hands 
out  of  it  altogether.  But  the  novelty  of  the 
incident,  and  the  mystery  in  which  it  was 
involved,  decidevd  me  in  bringing  it  as  far  as 
Kelly's  house,  which  was  exactly  on  my  way 
home. 

I  had  yet  half  a  mile  to  go ;  but  I  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  strap  it  more  finnly  about 
my  body  before  I  could  start  again  :  I  there- 
fore set  it  standing  on  its  end,  just  at  the 
tuiix  of  the  road,  until  I  should  breathe  a 
little,  for  I  was  rather  exhausted  by  a  trudge 
under  it  of  half  a  mile  and  upwards.  "Whilst 
the  coffin  was  in  this  position,  I  standing  ex- 
actly behind  it  (Kelly  had  been  a  tall  man, 
consequently  it  was  somewhat  higher  than  I 
was),  a  crowd  of  people,  bearing  Ughts,  ad- 
vanced round  the  comer  ;  and  the  first  ob- 
ject whjch  presented  itself  to  their  vision, 
was  the  coffin  in  tliat  position,  whilst  I  was 
totally  invisible  behind  it  As  soon  as  they 
saw  it,  there  was  an  involuntary  ciy  of  con- 
sternation from  the  whole  crowd ;  at  this  time 
I  had  the  coffin  once  more  strapped  firmly 
by  a  running  knot  to  my  shoulders,  so  that 
I  could  loose  it  whenever  I  pleased.  On  see- 
ing the  party,  and  hearing  certain  expres- 
sions which  dropped  from  thorn,  I  knew  at 


once  that  there  had  been  some  unlucky 
blunder  in  the  business  on  their  part ;  and  I 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  out  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  then  stood.  I 
felt  that  I  could  not  possibly  have  accounted 
for  my  situation,  without  bringing  myself  in 
for  as  respectable  a  portion  of  rank  cowardice 
as  those  who  ran  away  from  the  coffin  ;  for 
that  it  was  left  behind  in  a  fit  of  terror,  I 
now  entertained  no  doubt  whatever,  par- 
ticularly when  I  remembered  the  traditions 
connected  with  the  spot  in  which  I  fouiid  it 

"  Manim  a  Yea  agw?  a  lourrah  f  "*  exclaimed 
one  of  them,  "if  the  black  man  hasn't 
brought  it  up  from  the  bridge  !  Dher  a  far- 
na  keena,  f  he  did ;  for  it  was  above  the 
bridge  we  first  seen  him:  jist  for  all  the 
world — the  Lord  be  about  us — as  Antony 
and  me  war  coming  out  on  the  road  at  the 
bridge,  there  he  was  standing — ^a  headless 
man,  all  black,  vdthout  face  or  eyes  upon 
liim — and  then  we  left  the  coffin  and  cut 
acrass  the  fields  home." 

**  But  where  is  he  now,  Eman  ?  "  said  one 
of  them,  "  are  you  sure  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Seen  him  1 "  both  exclaimed,  "  do  you 
think  we'd  take  to  our  scrapers  like  two 
hareS)  only  we  did  ;  arrah,  bad  manners  to 
you,  do  you  think  the  coffin  could  walk  up 
wid  ifcself  from  the  bridge  to  this,  only  he 
brought  it  ? — isn't  that  enough  ?^* 

"Thrue  for  yez,"  the  rest  exclaimed,  "but 
what's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Why  to  bring  the  coffijn  home,  now  that 
we're  all  together,"  another  observed ;  "  they 
say  he  never  appears  to  more  than  two  at 
wanst,  so  he  won't  be  apt  to  show  himself 
now,  when  we're  together." 

"Well,  boys,  let  two  of  you  go  down  to 
it,"  said  one  of  them,  "  and  well  wait  here 
till  yez  bring  it  up." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eman  Dhu,  "  do  you  go  down, 
Owen,  as  you  have  the  Scapi:dar  t  on  you, 
and  the  jug  Of  holy  water  in  your  hand,  and 
let  Billy  M'Shane,  here  repate  the  confeethur^ 
along  wid  you." 

"  Isn't  it  the  same  thing,  Eman,"  jeplied 
Owen,  "  if  I  shake  the  holy  water  on  you, 
and  whoever  goes  wid  you?  sure  you  know 
that  if  only  one  dhrop  of  it  touched  you,  the 
devil  himself  couldn't  harm  you  I " 


^  My  Boul  to  God  and  the  Virgin. 

f  By  the  very  book — meanings  the  Bible,  which, 
in  the  Irish,  is  not  simply  called  the  .book,  but  the 
very  book,  or  the  book  iUelf, 

t  The  scapular  is  one  of  the  highest  religious  or- 
ders, and  is  worn  by  both  priest  and  layman.  It  is 
considered  by  the  people  a  safeguard  against  evil, 
both  spiritucJ  and  physical 

§  The  Confteor  is  a  prayer,  or  rather  a  general 
confession  of  sin,  said  by  the  penitent  on  going  t«» 
oonfesR  his  offences  to  the  priest.  It  will  be  found 
at  full  length  in  ''  The  Station.'* 
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"And  what  needs  yourself  be  afraid,  then/' 

retorted  Eman ;  *'  and  you  has  the  Scapular 

on  you  to  the'  back  of  that  ?    Didn't  you  say, 

8  you  war  coming  out,  that  if  it  was  the 

,     nl,  you'd  disparse  him  ?  " 

"  You  had  betther  not  be  mintioning  his 
name,  you  omadhaun"  replied  the  other ;  ''  if 
I  was  your  age,  and  hadn't  a  wife  and  childre 
on  my  hands,  it's  myself  that  would  trust  in 
Gk>d,  and  go  down  manfully  ;  but  the  people 
are  hen-hearted  now,  besides  what  they  used 
to  be  in  my  time." 

During  this  conversation,  I  had  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  keep  up  the  delusion,  until  I 
could  get  myself  extricated  with  due  secrecy 
out  of  this  ridiculous  situation ;  and  I  was 
glad  to  find  that,  owing  to  their  cowardice, 
there  was  some  likelihood  of  effecting  my  de- 
sign. 

"Ned,"  said  one  of  them  to  a  little  man, 
"  go  down  and  speak  to  it^  as  it  can't  harm 
you" 

"  Why  sure,"  said  Ned,  with  a  tremor  in 
his  voice,  "  I  can  speak  to  it  where  I  am, 
widout  going  within  rache  of  it.  Boys,  stand 
dose  to  me :  hem — In  the  name  of — ^but 
don't  you  think  I  had  betther  s^ake  to  it  in 
the  Latin  I  sarm  mass  *  wid ;  it  can't  but  an- 
swer that,  for  the  sowl  of  it,  seeing  it's  a 
bleat  language  ?  " 

"  Very  well,"  the  rest  replied ;  "  try  i&at 
Ned  ;  give  it  the  best  and  ginteelest  gram- 
mar y6u  have,  and  maybe  it  may  thrate  us 
dacent" 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  in  my  school- 
boy days,  I  had  joined  a  class  of  young  fel- 
lows who  were  learning  what  is  called  the 
"  Sarvin'  of  Mass  "  and  had  impressed  it  so 
accurately  on  a  pretty  retentive  memory,  that 
I  never  forgot  it.  At  length,  Ned  pulled  out 
his  beads,  and  bedewed  himself  most  copi- 
ously with  the  holy  water.  He  then  shouted 
out,  with  a  voice  which  resembled  that  of  a 
man  in  an  ague  fit,  "Dom-i-n-tts  vo-bis-cum  f  " 
**Itt  cum  s^pirUu  tiio"  I  replied,  in  a  husky 
sepulchral  tone,  from  behind  the  coffin.  Km 
soon  as  I  uttered  these  wordd,  the  whole 
crowd  ran  back  instinctively  with  fright ;  and 
Ned  got  so  weak,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
support  him. 

."Lord  have  marcy  on  us!"  said  Ned; 
"boys,  isn't  it  an  awful  thing  to  speak  to  a 
spirit?  my  hair  is  like  I  dunna  what,  it's 
sticking  up  so  stiff  upon  my  head." 

"  S|^e  to  it  in  English,  Ned,"  said  they, 
"  tiU  we  hear  what  it  will  say.    Ax  it  does 

*  The  person  who  serres  mass,  as  it  is  called,  is 
he  who  ma^es  the  responses  to  the  priest  during 
tlmt  ceremony.  As  tiie  mass  is  said  in  Latin  the 
serving  of  it  must  neoefisahlj  fall  upon  many  who 
are  ignorant  of  that  language,  and  whose  pronun> 
oiatlon  of  it  is,  of  couxiie,  extremely  ludicrous. 
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anything  trouble  it ;  or  whether  its  scrwVs  in 
Purgatory." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  betther,"  observed  anoth- 
er, *'  to  ax  it  who  murthered  it ;  maybe  it 
wants  to  discover  that  ?  " 

"  In  the— na-me  of  Go-o-d-ness,"  said  Ned, 
down  to  me,  "  what  are  you  ?  " 

'^  I'm  the  soul,"  I  repHed  in  the  same  voice/ 
''of  the  pedlar  that  was  mmdered  on  the 
bridge  below." 

"And — who — ^was— it,  sur,  wid — submis- 
sion, that — murdhered — you?" 

To  this  I  made  no  reply. 

"I  say,"  continued  Ned,  "in — the — ^name 
— of — G-o-o-d-ness — ^who  was  it — ^that  took 
the  liberty  of  murdhering  you,  dacent 
man?" 

"Ned  CoiTigan,"  I  answered,  giving  his 
own  name. 

"  Hem !  Gtod  presarve  us !  Ned  Corri- 
gan  I "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  Ned,  for 
here's  two  of  them — ^is  it  myself  or  the  other 
vagabone?" 

"  Yourself,  you  murderer  I "  I  repHed. 

"  Ho ! "  said  Ned,  getting  quite  stout,  "  is 
that  you,  neighbor?  Come,  now,  Walk  put 
wid  yourself  out  of  that  coffin,  you  vagabone 
you,  whoever  you  are." 

"What  do  you  mane,  Ned,  by  spaking  to 
it  that-ar-way  ?  "  the  rest  inquired. 

"Hut,"  said  Ned,  "it's  some  fellow  or 
other  that's  playing  a  thrick  upon  us.  Sure 
I  never  knew  either  act  nor  part  of  the  mur- 
dher,  nor  of  the  murdherers ;  and  you  know, 
if  it  was  anything  of  that  zutture,  it  couldn't 
tell  me  a  lie,  and  me  a  Scapularian  along  wid 
a^ing  it  in  God's  name,  witii  Father  Feastha- 
lagh's  Latin." 

"  Big  tare-an'-ouns  i  "  said  the  rest ;  "  if 
we  thought  it  was  any  man  making  fun  of 
us,  but  we'd  crop  the  ears  off  his  head,  to 
tache  him  to  be  joking  \ " 

To  tell  the  truth,  when  I  heard  this  sug- 
gestion, I  began  to  repent  of  my  froHc ;  but 
I  was  determined  to  make  ano&er  effort  to 
finish  the  adventure  creditably. 

"Ned,"  said  they,  "throw  some  of  the 
holy  water  on  us  all,  and  in  the  name  of  St. 
Pether  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  we'll  go  down 
and  examine  it  in  a  body." 

This  they  considered  a  good  thought,  and 
Ned  was  sprinkling  the  water  about  him  in 
all^directions,  whilst  he  repeated  some  jar- 
gon which  was  completely  unintelligible. 
They  then  began  to  approach  the  coffin  at 
dead-march  tune,  and  I  felt  that  this  was  the 
only  moment  in  which  luy  plan  could  suc- 
ceed ;  for  had  I  waited  until  they  came 
down  all  would  have  been  discovered.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  they  began  to  move  to- 
wards me,  I  also  began,  with  equal  solemnity, 
to  retro^[]rade  towards  them ;  so  that^  as  the 
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ooffin  was  between  us,  it  seemed  to  move 
without  human  means. 

"Stop,  for  God's  sake,  stop,"  shouted 
Ned ;  "  it's  movin'  1  It  has  made  the  coffin 
alive  ;  don't  you  see  it  thravelling  this  way 
widout  hand  or  foot,  barring  the  boords?  " 

There  was  now  a  halt  to  ascertain  the 
fact:  but  I  still  retrograded.  This  was 
sufficient;  a  cry  of  terror  broke  from  the 
whole  group,  and,  without  waiting  for  fur- 
ther evidence,  they  set  oflf  in  the  direction 
they  came  from,  at  full  speed,  Ned  flinging 
the  jug  of  holy  water  at  the  coffin,  lest  the 
latter  should  follow,  or  the  former  encumber 
him  in  his  flight  Never  was  there  so  com- 
plete a  discomfiture ;  and  so  eager  were  they 
to  escape,  that  several  of  them  came  down 
on  the  stones ;  and  I  could  hear  them  shout- 
ing with  desperation,  and  imploring  the 
more  advanced  not  to  leave  them  behind. 
I  instantly  disentangled  myself  from  the 
coffin,  and  left  it  standing  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  for  the  next  passenger  to 
give  it  a  lift  aj»  far  as  Denis  Kelly's,  if  he  felt 
so  disposed.  I  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
best  of  my  way  home  ;  and  on  passing  pocjr 
Denis's  house  I  perceived,  by  the  busUe  and 
noise  within,  that  he  was  dead. 

I  had  given  my  friends  no  notice  of  this 
visit;  my  reception  was  consequently  the 
warmer,  as  I  was  not  expected.  That  even- 
ing was  a  happy  one,  which  I  shall  long  re- 
member. At  supper  I  alluded  to  Kelly, 
and  received  from  my  brother  a  full  account, 
as  given  in  the  follovdng  narrative,  of  the 
circumstances  which  caused  his  death. 

"I  need  not  remind  you,  Toby,  of  our 
schoolboy  days,  nor  of  the  principles  usually 
imbibed  at  such  schools  as  that  in  which  the 
two  tiny  f&ctions  of  the  Caseys  and  the  Mur- 
phys  qualified  themselves,  among  the  latter 
of  whom  you  cut  so  distinguished  a  figure. 
You  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  these  two  factions  are  as  bitter  as  ever, 
and  that  the  boys  who  at  Pat  MuUigan's 
school  belabored  each  other,  in  imitation  of 
their  brothers  and  fathers,  continue  to  set 
the  same  iniquitous  example  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  so  that  this  groundless  and  hereditary 
eimiity  is  Ukely  to  descend  to  future  genera- 
tions ;  unless,  indeed,  the  influence  of  a  more 
enhghtened  system  of  education  may  check 
it.  But,  unhappily,  there  is  a  strong  suspi- 
cion of  the  object  proposed  by  such  a  sys- 
tem ;  so  that  the  advantages  IDcely  to  result 
from  it  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  will 
be  slow  and  distant" 

"But,  John,"  said  I,  "now  that  we  are 
upon  that  subject,  let  me  ask  what  really  is 
the  bone  of  contention  between  Irish  fac- 
tions?" 

"I  assure  you,"  he  replied,  "I  am*aimost 


as  much  at  a  loss,  Toby,  to  give  you  a  satis- 
factoiy  answer,  as  if  you  asked  me  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  highest  mountain  on  the  moon ; 
and  I  beheve  you  would  find  equal  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  their  feuds  from 
the  fections  themselves.  I  really  am  con- 
vinced they  know  not,  nor,  if  I  rightly  un- 
derstand them,  do  they  much. care.  Their 
object  is  to  fight,  and  the  tiurning  of  a  straw 
will  at  any  time  furnish  them  with  sufficient 
grounds  for  that  I  do  not  think,  after  all, 
that  the  enmity  betwe'fen  them  is  purely  per- 
sonal :  they  do  not  hate  each  other  individu- 
ally ;  but  having  originally  had  one  quanel 
upon  some  triffing  occasion,  the  beaten  party 
cannot  bear  the  stigma  of  defeat  without  an- 
other trial  of  strength.  Then,  if  they  suc- 
ceed, the  onus  of  retrieving  lost  credit  is 
thrown  upon  the  party  that  was  formerly  vic- 
torioua  If  they  fail  a  second  time,  the 
double  triumph  of  their  conquerors  excites 
them  to  a  greater  determination  to  throw  off 
the  additional  disgrace  ;  and  this  species  of 
alternation  perpetuates  the  eviL 

"These  habits,  however,  familiarize  our 
peasantry  to  acts  of  outrage  and  violence — 
the  bad  passions  are  cultivated  and  nour- 
ished, until  crimes,  which  peaceable  men 
look  upon  with  fear  and  horror,  lose  their 
real  magnitude  and  deformity  in  the  eyes  of 
Irishmen.  I  believe  this  kind  of  undefined 
hatred  between  either  parties  or  nations,  is 
the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  spirit  which 
can  pervade  any  portion  of  society.  If  you 
hate  a  man'  for  an  obvious  and  palpable  in- 
jury, it  is  likely  that  when  he  cancels  that 
injury  by  an  act  of  subsequent  kindness, 
accompanied  by  an  exhibition  of  sincere  sor- 
row, you  will  cease  to  look  upon  him  as 
your  enemy ;  but  where  the  hatred  is  such 
that,  while  feeling  it,  you  cannot,  on  a  sober 
examination  of  your  heart,  account  for  it, 
there  is  little  hope  that  you  will  ever  be  able 
to  stifle  the  enmity  that  you  entertain 
against  him.  This,  however,  in  politics  and 
religion,  is  what  is  frequently  designated  as 
principle — a  word  on  which  men,  possessing 
higher  and  greater  advantages  than  the  poor 
ignorant  peasai^try  of  Iireland,  pride  them- 
selves. In  sects  and  parties,  we  may  mark 
its  effects  among  all  ranks  and  nations.  I, 
therefore,  seldom  wish,  Toby,  to  hear  a  man 
assert  that  he  is  of  this  party  or  that,  from 
priiKiple ;  for  I  am  usually  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  he  is  not,  in  this  c^&se,  influenced 
by  conviction, 

"Kelly  was  a  man  who,  but  for  these 
scandalous  proceedings  among  ua,  might 
have  been  now  alive  and  happy.  Although 
his  temperament  was  warm,  yet  that  warmth 
communicated  itself  to  his  good  as  well  ns  to 
\m  evil  quaUties.     In  the  beginniug  his  fam- 
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ilj  were  not  attached  to  any  loction — and 
when  I  use  the  word  factum^  it  is  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  word  party — ^for  fEMstion, 
you  know,  is  applied  to  a  fend  or  gmdge 
between  Roman  Catholics  exclusively.  But 
when  he  was  young,  he  ardently  attached 
himself  to  the  Muiphys ;  and,  having  con- 
tinued amoilg  them  until  manhood,*he  could 
not  abandon  them,  consistently  with  that 
sense  of  mistaken  honor  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  But  although  the  Kellys 
were  not  faction-men,  they  were  bitter  party- 
men,  being  the  ringleaders  of  every  quarrel 
which  took  place  between  the  Cathohcs  and 
Protestants,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  between 
the  Orangemen  and  Whiteboys. 

"  Prom  the  moment  Denis  attached  him- 
self to  the  Murphys,  imtil  the  day  he  received 
the  beating  which  subsequently  occasioned 
his  death,  he  never  withdrew  from  them. 
He  was  in  all  their  battles ;  and  in  course  of 
time,  induced  his  relations  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample; so  that,  by  general  consent,  they 
were  nicknamed  '  the  Errigle  Slashers.' 
Soon  after  you  left  the  country,  and  wen{  to 
reside  with  my  uncle,  Denis  married  a 
daughter  of  little  Dick  Magrath's,  from  the 
Race-road,  with  whom  he  got  a  little  money. 
She  proved  a  kind,  affectionate  wife  ;  and,  to 
do  him  justice,  I  believe  he  was  an  excellent 
husband.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  his 
mther  died,  and  Denis  succeeded  him  in  his 
farm ;  for  you  know  that,  among  the  peasan- 
try, the  youngest  generally  gets  the  landed 
property — the  elder  children  being  obliged 
to  provide  for  themselves  according  to  their 
ability,  as  otherwise  a  population  would 
multiply  upon  a  portion  of  land  inadequate 
to  its  support 

"  It  was  supposed  that  Kelly's  marriage 
would  have  been  the  means  of  producing  a 
change  in  him  for  the  better,  but  it  did  not. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  slave  of  a  low,  vain  am- 
bition, which  constantly  occasioned  him  to 
have  some  quarrel  or  other  on  his  hands ; 
and,  as  he  possessed  great  physical  courage 
and  strength,  he  became  the  champion  of 
the  parish.  It  was  invainHhat  hiswifeused 
every  argument  to  induce  him  to  relinquish 
'such  practices ;  the  only  reply  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making,  was  a  good-humored  slap 
on  the  back  and  a  laugh,  saying, 

"'That's  it,  Honor;  sure  and  isn't  that 
the  Magraths,  all  over,  that  would  let  the 
manest  spalpeen  that  ever  chewed  cheese 
thramp  upon  them,  vnthout  raising  a  hand 
in  their  own  defence ;  and  I  don't  blame 
you  for  being  a  coward,  seeing  that  you  have 
their  blood  in  your  veins — not  but  that 
there  ought  to  be  something  betther  in  you, 
afther  aU ;  for  it's  the  M'Karrons,  by  your 


mother's  side,  that  had  the  good  dhrop  of 
their  own  in  them,  anyhow — ^but  you're  a 
Magrath,  out  and  out' 

"•And,  Denis,'  Honor  would  reply,  'it 
would  be  a  blessed  day  for  the  parish,  if  all 
in  it  were  as  peaceable  as  the  same  Magrath& 
There  would  be  no  sore  heads,  nor  broken 
bones,  nor  fighting,  nor  slashing  of  one 
another  in  fau^  and  markets,  when  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  minding  their  business. 
You're  ever  and  always  at  the  Magraths,  be- 
kase  they  don't  join  you  agin  the  Gas^ys  or 
the  Orangemen,  and  more  fools  they'd  be  to 
make  or  meddle  between  you,  having  no 
spite  agin  either  of  them ;  and  it  would  be 
wiser  for  you  to  be  sed  by  the  Magraths,  and 
red  your  hands  out  of  sich  ways  altogether. 
What  did  ev^r  the  Murphys  do  to  sarve  you 
or  any  of  your  family,  that  you'd  go  to  nmke 
a  great  man  of  yourself  fighting  for  them  ? 
Or  what  did  the  poor  Caseys  do  to  make  you 
go  agin  the  honest  people?  Arrah,  bad 
manners  to  me,  if  you  know  what  you're 
about,  or  if  sonse*  or  grace  can  ever  come  of 
it ;  and  mind  my  words,  Denis,  if  God  hasn't 
said  it,  you'll  live  to  rue  your  foUy  for  the 
same  work.' 

"At  this  Denis-  would  laugh  heartily. 
*  Well  said.  Honor  Magnath,  but  not  Kelly, 
Well,  it's  one  comfort 'that  our  childher 
aren't  Hkely  to  follow  your  side  of  the 
house,  any  vray.  Come  here,  L&nty ;  come 
over,  acushla,  to  your  father!  Lanty,  ma 
bouchal,  what  'ill  you  do  when  you  grov/  a 
man?" 

" '  III  buy  a  horse  of  my  own  to  ride  on, 
daddy.' 

"  *  A  horse,  Lanty  I  and  so  you  will,  ma 
bouchal ;  but  that's  not  it — sure  that's  not 
what  I  mane,  Laaty.  What  'ill  you  do  to 
theOaseys?" 

"'Ho,  ho  I  theCaseys!  Til  bate  the  black- 
guards wid  your  blackthorn,  daddy ! ' 

" '  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  that's  my  stout  man,  my 
brave  little  soger !  Wua  dha  lamh  avick  ! — 
give  me  your  hand,  my  son  !  Here,  Nelly,'  he 
would  say  to  the  child's  eldest  sister,  *  give 
him  a  brave  whang  of  bread,  to  make  him 
able  to  bate  tiie  Caseya  Well,  Lanty,  who 
more  will  you  leather,  ahagur?' 

" '  All  the  Orangemen ;  111  kUl  all  the 
Orangemen  I ' 

"This  would  produce  another  laugh  from 
the  father,  who  would  again  kiss  and  shake 
hands  with  his  son,  for  these  early  manifesta- 
tions of  his  own  spirit 

"'Lanty,  ma  bouchal,'  he  would  say, 
'thank  God,  you're  not  a  MagraJth ;  'tis  you 
that's  a  Kelly,  every  blessed  inch  of  you !  and 
if  you  turn  out  as  good  a  buiUagh  baJtthah  as 

f " — — • 

•  Good  luck. 
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your  Either  afore  you,  m  be  contint,  ayour- 
neen !  * 

"  *  Gk)d  forgive  you,  Denis,*  the  wife  would 
reply,  *  it's  long  before  you'd  think  of  lam- 
ing him  his  prayers,  or  his  catechiz,  or  any- 
thing that's  good  I  Lanty,  agra,  come  over 
to  myself  and  never  heed  what  that  man 
says  ;  for,  except  you  have  some  poor  body's 
blessing,  hell  bring  you  to  no  good.' 

"  Sometimes,  however,  Kelly *s  own  natural 
good  sense,  joined  with  the  remonstrances 
of  hitf  wife,  prevailed  for  a  short  time,  and 
he  would  withdraw  himself  from  the  connec- 
tion altogether  ;  but  the  force  of  habit  and  of 
circumstances  was  too  strong  in  him,  to  hope 
that  he  could  ever  overcome  it  by  his  own 
firmness,  for  he  was  totally  destitute  of  re- 
ligion. The  peaceable  intervals  of  his  life 
were  therefore  very  short 

'*  One  Slimmer  evening  I  was  standing  in 
my  own  garden,  when  I  saw  a  man  galloping 
up  towards  me  at  full  speed.  When  he  ap- 
proached, I  recognized  him  *a8  one  of  the 
Murphy  faction,  and  perceived  that  he  was 
cut  and  bleeding. 

"  '  Murphy,'  said  I,  '  What's  the  matter  I ' 

" '  Hard  fighting,  sir,'  said  he, '  is  the  mat- 
ter. The  Caseys  gathered  aU  their  faction, 
bekase  they  heard  that  Denis  Kelly  has  given 
us  up,  and  they're  sweeping  the  street  wid 
u&  I'm  going  hot  foot  for  Kelly,  sir,  for 
even  the  very  name  of  him  will  turn  the  tide 
in  our  favor.  Along  wid  that,  I  have  sent 
in  a  score  of  the  Duggans,  and,  if  I  get  in 
Denis,  plase  Ood  we'll  clear  the  town  of 
them ! ' 

*'  He  then  set  oS,  but  pulled  up  abruptly, 
and  said, 

"  *  Ariah,  Mr.  Darcy,  maybe  you'd  be  civil 
enough  to  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  sword,  or 
bagnet,  or  gun,  or  anything  that  way,  that 
would  be  sarviceable  to  a  body  on  a  pinch  ? ' 

"  *  Yes !  *  said  I,  *  and  enable  you  to  com- 
mit murder?  No,  no.  Murphy;  I'm  sorry 
it's  not  in  my  power  to  put  a  'final  stop  to 
such  dangerous  quarrels  I ' 

''  He  then  dashed  of^  and  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  I  saw  him  and  Kelly,  both  on 
horseback,  hurrying  into  the  town  in  all 
possible  haste,  armed  with  their  cudgek. 
The  following  day,  I  got  my  dog  aiid  gun, 
and'  saimtered  about  the  hillB,  making  a 
point  to  call  upon  Kelly.  I  found  him  with 
his  head  tied  up,  and  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

•'  *  Well,  Denis,'  said  I,  *  I  find  you  have 
kept  your  promise  of  giving  up  quarrels  I ' 

"'And  so  I  did,  sir,'  said  Denis;  'but» 
sure  you  wouldn't  have  me  for  to  go  desart 
them,  when  the  Caseys  war  three  to  one  over 
them?  No ;  God  hie  ihanked,  Fm  not  so 
mane  as  that,  anyhow.  Besides,  they  welted 
both  my  brothers  within  an  inch  of  their  lives.' 


''  'I  think  they  didn't  miss  yourself,'  saidL 

"  *  You  may  well  say  they  did  not,  sir,'  he 
replied:  'and,  to  tell  God's  truth,  they 
thrashed  us  right  and  left  out  of  the  town, 
although  we  rallied  three  times,  and  came  in 
agin.  At  any  rate,  it's  the  first  time  for  the 
last  five  years  that  they  dare  go  up  and  down 
the  stre^t^  calling  out  for  the  face  of  a 
Murphy,  or  a  Kelly ;  for  they're  as  bitter 
now  agin  us  as  agin  the  Murphys  them- 
selves.' 

"  *  Well,  I  hope,  Denis,'  I  observed,  '  that 
what  occurred  yesterday  will  prevent  you 
from  entering  into  their  quarrels  in  future. 
Indeed,  I  shall  not  give  over,  until  I  prevail 
on  you  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  as 
the  father  of  a  rising  family  ought  to  do.' 

"  *  Denis,'  said  the  wife,  when  I  alluded  to 
the  children,  looking  at  him  with  a  reproach- 
ful and  significant  expression — 'Denis,  do 
you  hear  that  I  —  the  faJiher  of  a  family, 
Denis !  Oh,  then,  God  look  down  on  that 
family ;  but  it's — Musha,  Gt>d  bless  you  and 
yours,  sir,'  said  she  to  me,  dropping  that 
part  of  the  subject  abruptly ;  '  it's  kind  of 
you  to  trouble  yourself  about  him,  at  all  at 
all :  it's  what  them  that  has  a  better  right  to 
do  it,  doesn't  do.' 

"  *I  hope,'  said  I,  'that  Denis's  own  good 
sense  will  show  him  the  folly  and  guilt  of  his 
conduct,  and  that  he  will  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, enter  into  their  battles  in  fiitura 
Come,  Denis,  will  you  promise  me  this  ? ' 

"  *  If  any  man,'  replied  Denis,  '  could  make 
me  do  it,  it's  yourself,  sir,  or  any  one  of  your 
family  ;  but  if  the  priest  of  the  parish  was  to 
go  down  on  his  knees  before  me,  I  wouldn't 
give  it  up  till  we  give  them  vagabone  Caseys 
one  glorious  battherin,'  which,  plase  God, 
we'll  do,  and  are  well  able  to  do,  before  a 
month  of  Sundays  goes  over  us.  Now,  sir, 
you  needn't  say  another  word,'  said  he,  see- 
ing me  about  to  speak ;.  'for  by  Him  that 
made  me  well  do  it  I  If  any  man,  I  say, 
could  persuade  me  agin  it,  you  could ;  but, 
if  we  don't  pay  them  full  interest  for  what 
we  got^  why  my  name's  not  Denis  Kelly — ay, 
sweep  them  like  varmint  out  of  the  town, 
body  and  sleeves  1  • 

"  I  saw  argument  would  be  lost  on  him,  so 
I  only  observed,  that  I  feared  it  would  event- 
ually end  badly. 

" '  Och,  many  and  many's  the  time,  Mr. 
Darcy,'  said  Honor,  '  I  prophesied  the  same 
thing ;  and,  if  God  hasn't  said  it^  he'll  be 
coming  home  a  corpse  to  me  some  day  or 
other ;  for  he  got  as  much  bating,  sir,  as 
would  be  enough  to  kill  a  horse  ;  and,  to  tell 
you  God's  truth;  sir,  he's  breeding  up  his 
childher .' 

"  'Honor,'  said  Kelly,  irritated,  'whatever 
I  do,  do  I  lave  it  in  your  power  to  say  that 
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Fm  a  bad  husband  ?  bo  don't  rise  me  by  your 
talk,  for  I  don't  like  to  be  provoked.  I  know 
it's  wrong,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  Would  jou 
have  me  for  to  ahow  the  Garran-bane*  and 
lave  them  like  a  cowardly  thraitor,  now  that 
the  other  faction  is  coming  up  to  be  their 
match?  No;  let  what  will  come  of  it,  Pll 
never  do  the  mane  thing — death  before  dis- 
honor 1  * 

'*  In  this  manner  Kelly  went  on  for  years ; 
Bometimes.  indeed,  keeping.quiet  for  a  sbort 
peiiod,  but  eventually  drawn  in,  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  reproadied  with  want 
of  honor  and  truth,  to  his  connection.  This, 
truly,  is  *  an  imputation  which  no  peasant 
could  endure  ;  nor,  were  he  thought  capable 
of  treachery,  would  he  be  safe  from  the  ven- 
geance of  his  own  party.  Many  a  time  have 
I  seen  Kelly  reeling  home,  his  head  and  face 
sadly  cut,  the  blood  streaming  from  him, 
and  his  vnfe  and  some  neighbor  on  each 
side  of  him — the  poor  woman  weeping  and 
deploring  the  senseless  and  sanguinary 
feuds  in  which  her  husband  took  so  active  a 
part 

"  About  three  miles  from  this^  down  at  the 
Long  Ridge,  where  the  Shannons  live,  dwelt 
a  £inuly  of  the  Grogans,  cousins  to  Denis. 
They  were  anything  but  industrious,  although 
thef  might  have  Uyed  Tery  independently, 
having  held  a  farm  on  what  they  called  an 
old  take,  which  means  a  long  lease  taken  out 
when  lands  were  cheap.    It  so  happened, 
however,  that,  hke  too  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen, they  paid  little  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  fsirm ;  the  consequence  of 
which  neglect  was,  that  they  became  em- 
bfurassed,  and  overburdened  with  arrears. 
Their  landlord  was  old  Sam  Simmons,  whose 
onlv  fault  to  his  tenants  wab  an  excess  of  in- 
diligence,  and  a  generous  disposition  wher- 
ever he  could  possibly  get  an  opportunity  to 
scatter  his  money  abbut  him,  upon  the  spur 
of  a  benevolence  which,  it  would  seem,  never 
ceased    goading  him  to   acts  of  the  most 
Christian  hberality  and    kindnes&     Along 
with  these  excellent  qualities,  he  was  remark- 
able for  a  most  rooted  aversion  to  law  and 
lawyers ;  for  he  would  lose  one  hundred 
pounds  rather  than  recover  that  sum  by  legal 
proceedings,   even  when    certain  that  five 
pounds  would  effect  it  ;  but  he  seldom  or 
never  was  known  to  pardon  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

**  I  have  always  found  that  an  excess  of  in- 
dulgence in  a  landlord  never  fails  ultimately 
to  injure  and  relax  the  industry  of  the  tenant ; 

*  The  white  hone,  i.e.,  he  w«ntiog  in  mettle. 
Tradition  affirms  that  James  the  Second  escaped 
911  m  white  horse  from  the  battle  of  the  Bojne ; 
and  from  this  oircnmstanoe  a  white  hone  has  be- 
eonxe  the  emblem  of  cowardice. 


at  least,  this  was  the  effect  which  his  forbear- 
ance produced  on  mem.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary good-nature  has  its  limits,  and 
so  had  his ;  after  repeated  warning,  and  the 
most  unparalleled  patience  on  his  part,  he 
was  at  length  compelled  to  determine  on  at 
once  removing  them  from  his  estate,  and 
letting  his  land  to  some  ^more  efficient  and 
deserving  tenant.  He  accordingly  desired 
them  to  remove  their  property  from  the 
premises,  as  he  did  not  wish,  he  said,  to 
leave  them  without  the  means  of  entering 
upon  another  farm,  if  they  felt  so  disposed. 
This  they  refused  to  do ;  adding,  that  they 
would,  at  least,  put  him  to  the  expense  ol 
ejecting  them.  He  then  gave  oiders  to  his 
agent  to  seize  ;  but  they,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  secreted*  their  effects  by  night  among 
their  friends  and  relations^  sending  a  cow  to 
this  one,  and  a  horse  to  that ;  so  that,  when 
the  bailiff  came  to  levy  his  execution,  he 
found  very  httie,  except  the  empty  walls. 
They  were,  however,  ejected  without  cere- 
mony, and  driven  altogether  off  the  farm,  for 
which  they  had  actually  paid  nothing  for  the 
three  preceding  years.  In  the  mean  time 
the  farm  was  advertised  to  be  let,  and  several 
persons  had  offered*  themselves  as  tenants ; 
but  what  appeared  very  remarkable  was,  that 
the  Eoman^  Catholics  seldom  came  a  second 
time  to  make  any  further  inquiry  about  it ; 
or,  if  they  did,  Simmons  observed  that  they 
were  sure  to  withdraw  their  proposals,  and 
ultimately  decline  having  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

"  This  was  a  circumstance  which  he  could 
not  properly  understand  ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  the  peasantry  were  almost  to  a  man 
members  of  a  widely-extending  system  of 
agrarian  combination,  the  secret  influence  of 
which  intimidated  such  of  their  own  reUgion 
as  intended  to  take  it,  and  prevented  them 
from  exposing  th^nselves  to  ihe  penalty 
which  they  knew  those  who  should  dare  to 
occupy  it  must  pay.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, liie  matter  began  to  be  whispered  about^ 
until  it  spread  gradually,  day  alter  day, 
through  the  parish,  that  those  who  already 
had  proposed,  or  intended  to  propose,  were 
afraid  to  enter  upon  the  land  on  any  term& 
Hitherto,  it  is  true,  these  threats  floated 
about  oidy  in  the  vague  form  of  rumor. 

"The  farm  had  been  now  unoccupied  for 
about  a  vear;  jmrty  spirit  ran  very  high 
amonff  the  peasantry,  and  no  propos^ 
came  m,  or  were  at  all  likely  to  oome.  Sim- 
mons then  got  advertisements  printed,  and 
had  them  posted  up  in  the  most  conspicuous 
parts  of  this  and  the  neighboring^  pariahea 
It  was  expected,  however,  that  tibey  would 
be  torn  down ;  but»  instead  of  that^  there 
was  a  written  notice  posted  up  immediate- 
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Ij  under  each,  which  r%n  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  '  TiiXE  NOTBBS. 

"  'Any  man  thatll  dare  to  take  the  &rm 
belonging  to  smooth  Sam  Simmons,  and  sit- 
ivated  at  the  long  ridge,  will  be  flayed  aliva 

.    "  *.  Mat  Mjdokioht. 

" '  B.  N. — It's  it  that  was  latterrally  occu- 
pied by  the  Grogans.' 

'' This  occasioned  Simmons  and  the  other 
magistrates  of  the>  barony  to  hold  a  meeting, 
at  which  they  subscribed  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  poundjB  as  a  reward  for  discovering  the 
autnor  or  authors  of  the  threatening  notice ; 
but  the  advertisement  containing  the  reward, 
which  was  posted  in  the  usual  places  through 
the  parish,  was  torn  down  on  the  first  night 
after  it  was  put  up.  In  the  meantime,  a  man, 
nicknamed  Vengeance — ^Vesey  Vengeance,  in 
consequence  of  his  daring  and  fearless  spirit, 
and  his  bitterness  in  retaliating  injuiy — came 
to  Simmons,  and  proposed  for  the  farm. 
The  latter  candidly  mentioned  ^e  circum- 
stances of  the  notice,  and  fairly  told  him  that 
he  was  running  a  personal  risk  in  taking  it. 

''  'Leave  that  to  me,  sir,'  said  Vengeance  ; 
'  if  you  will  set  me  the  farm  at  the  terms  I 
offer,  I  am  willing  to  become  your  tenant ; 
and  let  them  that  posted  up  the  notices  go 
to  old  Nick,  or,  if  they  annoy  me,  let  them 
take  care  I  don't  send  them  there.  I  am  a 
true  blue,  sir — a  purple  man* — have  lots  of 
fire-arms,  and  plenty  of  stout  fellows  in  the 
parish  ready  and  willing  to  back  me ;  and, 
by  the  light  of  day  I  if  they  make  or  meddle 
with  me  or  mine,  we  will  hunt  them  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  like  so  many  mad  dogs, 
out  of  the  country :  what  are  they  but  a  pack 
of  n6^,f  that  would  cut  our  throats,  if  they 
dared  ? ' 

"'I  have  no  objection,'  said  Simmons, 
'  that  you  should  express  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  defend  your  Hfe  and  protect  your 
property ;  but  I  utterly  condemn  the  spirit 
with  which  you  seem  to  be  animated.  Be 
temperate  and  sober,  but  be  firm.  I  will 
afford  you  every  assistance  and  protection  in 
my  power,  both  as  a  magistrate  and  a  land- 
lord ;  but  if  you  speak  so  incautiouBly,  the 
result  may  be  serious,  if  not  fatal,  to  your- 
sell' 

*' '  Instead  of  that,'  said  Vengeance,  '  the 
more  a  man  appears  to  be  afeard,  the  more 
danger  he  is  in,  as  I  know  by  what  I  have 
seen ;  but^  at  any  rate,  if  they  injure  me,  I 

*  These  terms  denote  oertain  stages  of  initiatioii 
in  the  Orange  system. 
f  Rebels. 


wouldn't  ask  better  sport  than  taking  down 
the  ribles  —  the  bloody-minded  lollains ! 
Isn't  it  a  purty  thing  that  a  man  darn't  put 
one  foot  past  the  other  only  as  ihey  wish  ? 
By  the  light  o'.day,  III  pepper  them  I ' 

"Shorty  after  this.  Vengeance,  braving 
all  their  tnreats,  removed  to  the  farm,  and 
set  about  its  cultivation  with  skill  and  vigor. 
He  had  not  been  long  there,  however,  when 
a  notice  was  posted  one  night  on  his  door, 
giving  him  ten  days  to  clear  off  from  this  in- 
terdicted spqt^  threatening,  in  case  of  non^ 
compliance,  to  make  a  bonfire  of  the  house 
and  offices,  inmates  included.  «  The  reply 
which  Vengeance  made  to  this  was  fearless 
and  characteristic.  He  wrote  another  notice, 
which  he  posted  on  the  chapel-door,  stating 
that  he  would  not  budge  an  inch — recom- 
mending,  at  the  same  time,  such  as  intended 
paying  him  a  nightly  visit  to  be  careful  that 
they  might  not  chance  to  go  home  with  their 
heels  foremost.  This,  indeed,  was  setting 
them  completely  &t  defiance,  and  would,  no 
doi^bt  have  been  fatal  to  Vesey,  were  it  not 
for  a  circumstance  which  I  will  now  relate : — 
In  a  little  dell,  below  Vesey's  house,  lived  a 
poor  woman,  called  Doran,  a  widow ;  she 
inhabited  a  small  hut^  and  was  principally 
supported  by  her  two  sons,  who  were  ser- 
vants, one  to  a  neighboring  farmer,  a  Eoman 
CathoHc,  and  the  other  to  Dr.  Ableson,  rec- 
tor of  the  parish.  He  who  had  been  with 
the  rector  lost  his  health  shortly  before  Ven- 
geance succeeded  the  Grogans  as  occupier  of 
the  land  in  question,  and  was  obliged  to  come 
home  to  his  mother.  He  was  then  confined 
to  his  bed,  from  which,  indeed,  he  never 
rose. 

"  This  boy  had  been  his  mother's  princi- 
pal support— for  the  other  was  unsettled, 
and  paid  her  but  little  attention,  being  Uke 
most  of  those  in  his  situation,  fond  of  drink- 
ing, dancing,  and  attending  fairs.  In  short, 
he  became  a  Eibbonman,  and  consequently 
was  obUged  to  attend  their  nightly  meetings. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  threatening  notice  had  been 
posted  on  Vengeance's  door,  he  received  no 
annoyance,  although  the  period  allowed  for 
his  departure  had  been  long  past,  and  the 
purport  of  the  paper  unoomphed  wiilL 
Whether  this  proceeded  from  an  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Bibbonmen  of  receiv- 
ing a  warmer  welcome  than  they  might 
wuh,  or  whether  they  deferred  the  execu- 
tion of  their  threat  until  Vengeance  might 
be  off  his  guard,  I  cannot  deteimine ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  somb  months  had  elapsed 
and  Vengeance  remained  hitherto  unmo- 
lested. 

'*  During  this  interval  the  distress  o\ 
Widow  Doran  had  become  known  to  the  in- 
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mates  of  his  {puuilj,  and  his  mother — for  she 
lived  with  him — used  to  bring  down  each 
day  some  nourishing  food  to  tiie  sick  boy. 
lu  these  kind  offices  she  was  very  punotual ; 
and  so  great  was  the  poverty  of  the  poor 
widow,  and  so  destitute  the  situation  of  her 
sick  son,  that^  m  fact,  the  burden  of  their 
support  lay  principiJly  upon  Vengeance's 
family. 

''Vengeance  was  a  small,  thin  man,  with 
fair  hair,  and  fiery  eyes ;  his  voice  was  loud 
and  shrill,  his  utterance  rapid,  and  the  gene- 
ral expression  of  his  countenance  irritable. 
His  motions  were  so  quick,  that  he  rather 
seemed  to  run  than  walk.  He  was  a  civil, 
obliging  neighbor,  but  performed  his  best 
actions  with  a  bad  grace  ;  a  firm,  unflinching 
friend,  but  a  bitter  and  implacable  enemy. 
Upon  the  whole  he  was  generally  esteemed 
and  respected — though  considered  as  an 
eccentric  character,  for  such  indeed  he  was. 
On  hearing  of  Widow  Doran's  distress,  he 
gave  orders  that  a  portion  of  each  meal 
should  be  regularly  sent  down  tp  her  and 
her  son  ;  and  from  that  period  forward  they 
were  both  supported  principally  from  his 
table. 

"In  this  way  some  months  had  passed, 
and  still  Vengeance  was  imdisturbed  in  his 
farm.  It  often  happened,  however,  that 
Doran's  other  son  came  to  see  his  brother ; 
and  during  these  visits  it  was  but  natural 
that  his  mother  and  brother  should  allude  to 
the  kindness  which  they  daily  experienced 
from  Vesey. 

"  One  nighty  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  tap 
came  to  Widow  Doran's  door,  who  happened 
to  be  attending  the  invalid,  as  he  was  then 
nearly  in  the  last  sta^e  of  his  iLlnes&  When 
she  opened  it,  the  otner  son  entered,  in  an 
evident  huny,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
man  who  felt  deep  and  serious  anxiety. 

"'Mother,'  said  he,  *I  was  very  uneasy 
entirely  about  Mick,  and  just  started  over  to 
see  him,  although  they  don't  know  at  home 
that  I'm  out,  so  I  can't  stay  a  crack  ;  but  I 
wish  you  would  go  to  the  door  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  as  I  have  something  to  say  to 

"'Why,  thin.  Holy  Mother ! -Jack,  a- 
hagur,  is  there  anything  the  matther,  for  you 
look  as  if  you  had  seen  something  f '  * 

" '  Nothing  worse  than  myself,  mother,' 
he  replied ;  '  nor  there's  nothmg  the  matther 
at  all — only  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to 
Mick  here,  that's  alL' 

"  The  mother  accordingly  removed  herself 
out  of  hearing. 

"'Miok,'    says  the  boy,  'this  is  a  bad 

*  This  phrase  means — yon  look  as  if  you  had  seen 
a  ghoflt ;  it  is  a  vexy  oommon  one. 


business — ^I  vdsh  to  Gk>d  I  was  dear  and  dane 
out  of  it' 

"  *  What  is  it? '  said  Mick,  alarmed. 

" '  Murther,  I'm  afeard,  if  God  doesn't 
turn  it  off  of  them,  somehow. 

" '  What  do  you  mane,  man,  at  all? '  said 
the  invalid,  raising  himself,  in  deep  emotion, 
on  his  elbow,  from  his  poor  straw  bed. 

"  'Vengeance/  said  he — 'Vengeance,  man 
— he's  going  to  get  it.  I  was  out  with  the 
boys  on  Sunday  evening,  and  at  last  it's 
agreed  on  to  visit  him  to-morrow  nighi 
I'm  sure  and  sartin  hell  never  escape,  for 
there's  more  in  for  him  than  taking  the  farm, 
and  daring  them  so  often  as  he  did — he  shot 
two  fingers  off  of  a  brother-in-law  of  Jem 
ReiUy's  one  night  that  they  war  on  for  thresh- 
ing him,  and  that's  coming  home  to  him 
along  with  the  rest.' 

'"In  the  name  of  God,  Jack,'  inqiiipred 
Mick,  '  what  do  they  intend  to  do  to  him  ? ' 

" '  Why,*  replied  Jack,  '  it's  agreed  to  put 
a  coal  in  the  thatch,  in  the  first  place  ;  and 
although  they  were  afeared  to  name  what 
he's  to  get  besides,  I  doubt  they'U  make  a 
spatchcock  of  himself.  They  won't  meddle 
vnth  ariypther  of  the  family,  though— but 
he^s  down  for  it.'      ' 

"  *  Are  you  to  be  one  of  them  ? '  asked 
Mick. 

" '  I  VTas  the  third  man  named,'  replied 
the  other,  'bekaae,  they  said,  I  knew  the 
place.' 

"  '  Jack,'  said  his  emaciated  brother,  with 
much  solemnity,  raising  himself  up  in  the 
bed — '  Jack,  if  you  have  act  or  part  in  that 
bloody  business,  God  in  his  glory  you'll 
never  see.  Fly  the  country — cut  off  a  finger 
or  toe — break  your  arm — or  do  something 
that  may  prevent  you  from  being  there.  Oh, 
my  God  1 '  he  exckumed,  whilst  Uie  tears  feU 
fast  down  his  pale  cheeks — '  to  go  to  murder 
the  man,  and  lave  his  little  family  widout  a 
head  or  a  father  over  them,  and  his  wife  a 
widow  I  To  bum  his  place,  widout  rhime, 
or  rason,  or  offince  I  Jack,  if  you  go.  111 
die  cursing  you.  I'll  appear  to  you — ^1*11  let 
you  rest  neither  night  nor  day,  sleeping  nor 
waking,  in  bed  or  out  of  bed.  I'll  hAunt 
you,  till  you'll  curse  the  very  hour  you  war 
bom.' 

"  *  Whist,  Micky,'  said  Jack,  *  you're 
frightening  me :  111  not  go — will  that  satisfy 
you?' 

"  'Well,  dhrop  down  on  your  two  knees, 
there,'  said  Micky,  'and  swear  before  the 
God  that  has  his  eye  upon  you  this  minute, 
that  youll  have  no  hand  in  injuring  him  or 
his,  while  you  live.  If  you  don't  do  this,  I'll 
not  rest  in  my  grave,  and  maybe  I'll  be  a 
corpse  before  momin.' 

" '  Well,  Micky,'  said  Jack,  who  though  ^ 
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wild  and  unthinking,  was  a  lad  whose  heart 
and  affections  were  good,  '  it  would  be  bard 
for  me  to  refuse  you  tbat  much,  and  you  not 
likely  to  be  long  wid  me — ^I  will ; '  and  be 
accordingly  knelt  down  and  swore  solemnly, 
in  words  which  his  brother  dictated  to  him, 
that  he  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  in- 
tended murder. 

"  '  Now,  giye  me  your  hand,  Jack,'  said  the 
invalid;  'God  bless  you — and  so  He  wilL 
Jack,  if  I  depart  before  I  see  you  again,  111 
die  happy.  That  man  has  supported  me 
and  my  mother  for  near  the  last  three 
months,  bad  as  you  all  think  him.  Why, 
Jack,  we  would  both  be  dead  of  hunger  long 
ago,  only  for  his  family  ;  and,  my  God  I  to 
think  of  such  a  murdhering  intention  makes 
my  blood  run  cowld  • 

'* '  You  had  better  give  him  a  hint,  then,' 
said  Jack, '  some  way,  or  hell  be  done  for,  as 
sure  as  you're  stretched  on  that  bed;  but 
don't  mintion  names,  if  you  wish  to  keep  me 
from  being  murdhered  for  what  I  did.  I 
must  be  off  now,  for  t  stole  out  of  the  bam  :  * 
and  only  that  Atty  Laghy's  gone  along  wid 

the  master  to  the fair,  to  help  Mm  to 

sell  the  two  coults,  I  couldn't  get  over  at  all.' 

"'Well,  go  home,  Jftck,  and*God  bless 
you,  and  so  He  will,  for  what  you  did  this 
night.' 

"  Jack  accordingly  departed,  aftier  bidding 
his  mother  and  brother  farewelL 

"  When  the  old  woman  came  in,  she  asked 
her  son  if  there  was  anything  wrong  with 
his  brother,  but  he  replied  that  there  «was 
not. 

.  "  'Nothing  at  all,'  said  he — 'but  wiU  you 
get  up  airly  in  the  morning,  plase  God,  and 
tell  Yesey  Johnston  that  I  want  to  see  him  ; 
and — that — ^I  have  a  great  dale  to  say  to 
him?' 

"  '  To  be  sure  I  will,  Micky ;  but.  Lord 
guard  us,  what  ails  you,  avourneen,  you  look 
so  frightened  ? ' 

"  '  Nothing  at  all,  at  all,  mother ;  but  will 
you  go  where  I  say  airly  to-morrow,  for  me  ? ' 

"  'It's  the  j&rat  thing  111  do,  God  wiUin',' 
rephed  the  mother.  And  the  next  morning 
Vesey  w^  down  with  the  invalid  very  early, 
for  the  old  woman  kept  her  word  and  paid 
him  a  timely  visit 

"  *  Well,  Micky,  my  boy,'  said  Vengeance, 
as  he  entered  tne  but,  'I  hope  you're  no 
worse  this  morning.' 

"  *  Not  worse,  sir,'  replied  Mick ;  "nor,  in- 
deed, am  I  anything  better  either,  but  much 
the  same  way.  Sure  it's  I  that  knows  very 
well  that  my  time  here  is  but  short' 

" '  Well,  Mick,  my  boy,'  said  Vengeance, '  I 

*  Laboring  servoQts  in  Ireland  qboaUj  sleep  in 


hope  you're  pr^)ared  for  death — and  that 
you  expect  forgiveness,  like  a  Christian. 
Look  up,  my  boy,  to  Grod  at  once,  and  pitch 
the  priests  and  their  craft  to  ould  Nick, 
wh^re  theyll  all  go  at  the  long-run.' 

"  'I  blieve,'  said  Mick,  with  a  &int  smile, 
'  that  you're  not  very  fond  of  the  priests,  ]Mr. 
Johnston ;  but  if  you  knew  the  power  they 
possess  as  well  as  I  do,  you  wouldn't  spake 
of  them  so  bad,  anyhow.' 

"  '  Me  fond  of  them ! '  replied  the  other ; 
'why,  man,  they're  a  set  of  the  most  glut- 
tonous, l&lack-looking  hypocrites  that  ever 
walked  on  neat's  leather ;  and  ought  to  be 
hunted  out  of  Ihe  countiy — hunted  out  of 
the  coimtry,  by  the  light  of  day !  every  one 
of  them ;  for  they  do  nothing  but  egg  up  the 
people  against  the  Protestants.' 

"  'God  help  you,  Mr.  Johnston,'  rephed 
the  invaUd,  'I  pity  you  from  my  heart  for 
the  opipion  you  hould.  about  them.  I  sup- 
pose if  you  were  sthruck  dead  on  the  spot 
wid  a  blast  fi*om  the  &iiries,  that  you  think 
a  priest  couldn't  cure  you  by  one  word's 
spaking  ? ' 

"  '  Cure  me ! '  said  Vengeance,  with  a 
laugh  of  disdain;  'by. the  light  of  day!  if 
I  ca]aght  one  of  them  curing  me,  I'd  give 
him  the  purtiest  chase  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life,  across  the  hills.' 

"  '  Don't  you  know,'  said  Mick:,  '  that  priest 
DanneUy  cured  Bob  Beaty  of  the  falling 
sickness — until  he  broke  tiie  vow  that  was 
laid  upon  him,  of  not  going  into  a  church, 
and  the  minute  he  crossed  tiie  church-door, 
didn't  he  dhrop  down  as  bad  as  ever — and 
what  could  the  minister  do  for  him  ? ' 

"  'And  don't  you  know,'  rejoined  Ven- 
geance, '  that  that's  all  a  parcel  of  the  most 
\ymg  stuff  possible  ;  lies— lies — all  Hes — and 
va^bondism?  Why,  Mick,  you  Papishes 
worship  the  priests;  you  think  they  can 
bring  you  to  heaven  at  a  word.  By  the  Ught 
of  day,  they  must  have  good  sport  laughmg 
at  you,  when  they  get  among  one  another. 
Why  don't  they  teach  you  and  give  you  the 
Bible  to  read,  the  ribelly  rascals?  but  they're 
afraid  you'd  know  too  much  then.' 

" '  WeU,  Mr.  Johnston,'  said  Mick, '  I  b'Heve 
you'U  never  have  a  good  opinion  of  them,  at 
any  rate.' 

" '  Ay,  when  the  sky  falls,'  replied  Ven-^ 
geance  ;  *  but  you're  now  on  your  death  bed, 
and  why  don't  you  pitch  them  to  ould  Nick, 
and  get  a  Bible  ?  Get  a  Bible,  man ;  there's 
a  pair  of  them  in  my  house,  that's  never  used 
at  aU — except  my  mother's^  and  she's  at  it 
night  and  day.  Ill  send  one  of  them  down 
to  you :  turn  yourself  to  God — to  your  Re- 
deemer, that  died  on  the  mount  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  or  somewhere  about  Jerusalem,  for 
your  sins — and  don't  go  out  of  the  world 
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from  the  hand  of  a  rascally  priest^  with  a 
band  about  your  eyes^  as  if  you  were  at  bliud- 
man's-buf^  for,  by  the  light  of  day,  you're  as 
blind  as  a  bat  in  a  religious  way.' 

"  '  There's  no  use  in  sending  me  a  Bible/ 
rephed  the  invalid,  '  for  I  can't  read  it :  but, 
whatever  you  may  think,  I'm  very  wiUixig  to 
lave  my  salvation  with  my  priest' 

«  t  Why,  man,'  observed  Veugeance,  *  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  have  sense  at 
last,  and  that  you  sent  f6r  me  to  give  you 
scMne  spiritual  consolation.' 

*'  'No,  sir,'  replied  Mick ;  'I  have  two  or 
three  words  to  spake  to  you.' 

"  '  Come,  come,  Mick,  now  that  we're  on  a 
iqnritual  subject,  111  hear  nothing  from  you 
tOl  I  try  whether  it's  possible  to  give  you  a 
true  insight  into  religicm.  Stop,  now,  and 
let  us  lay  our  heads  together,  that  we  may 
make  out  something  of  a  dacenter  creed  for 
you  to  beHeve  in  than  the  one  you  profess. 
Tell  me  the  truth,  do  you  believe  in  the 
priests?* 

".'H(5w?'  replied  Mick;  'I  believe  that 
ibfey're  holy  inen — ^but  I  know  they  can't  save 
me  widout  the  Eedeemer  and  His  blessed 
mother.' 

** '  By  the  light  above  us,  you're  shuffling, 
Mick — ^I  say  you  do  believe  in  them — ^now, 
don't  tell  me  to  the  contrary— I  say  you're 
shuffling  as  fast  as  possible.' 

"*I  tould  you  truth,  sir,'  replied  Mick; 
'  and  if  you  don't  believe  me,  I  can't  help  it.' 

*<  <  Don't  trust  in  the  priests,  Mick ;  that's 
the  main  point  to.  secure  your  salvation.' 

*'  Mick,  who  Imew  his  prejudices  against 
the  priests,  smiled  faintly,  and  replied — 

*'  '  Why,  sir,  I  trust  in  them  as  bein'  able 
to  make  inthercesaion  wid  Qod  for  me,  that's 
'  alL' 

'* '  They  make  intercession  !  By  the  stool 
I'm  sitting  on,  a  single  word  from  one  of 
them  wovld  ruin  you.  Thev,  a  set  of  ribles, 
to  make  interest  for  you  in  neaven  !  Didn't 
they  rise  the  rebellion  in  Ireland? — answer 
me  that.' 

"  '  This  is  a  subject,  sir,  we  would  never 
agree  on,'  replied  Mick. 

'"Have  you  the  Ten  Commandments?' 
inquired  Vesey. 

**  *  1  doubt  my  mimory's  not  clear  enough 
to.have  them  in  my  mind,'  said  the  lad,  feel- 
ing keenly  the  imputation  of  ignorance, 
which  he  apprehended  from  Yesey's  blunt 
observations. 

**  Vesey,  however,  had  penetration  enough 
to  perceive  his  feelings,  and,  with  more  deli- 
cacy than  could  be  expected  from  him,  im- 
mediately moved  the  question. 

'* '  No  matter,  Mick,'  said  he,  -  if  you  would 
give  up  the  priests,  we  would  get  over  that 
point :  as  it  is,  I  will  give  you  a  lift  in  the 


Commandments ;  and,  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
if  you  take  my  advice.  111  work  up  a  creed 
fpr  you  that  you  may  depend  upon.  But 
now,  for  the  Commandments — let  me  see. 

''  'First :  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
but  me.  Don't  you  see,  man  how  that  pep- 
pers the  priests  ?  • 

" '  Second  :  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath-day. 

'  '<  'Third :  That  shalt  not  make  to  thyself 
— ^no,  hang  it  no ! — I'm  out— tiliat's  the  Se- 
cond— ^very  right  Third :  Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother — ^you  understand  tha^  Mick  ? 
It  means  that  you  are  bound  to — to — ^just  so 
— ^to  honor  your  father  and  your  mother, 
poor  woman.'  • 

"  *  My  father — Gbd  be  good  to  him ! — is 
dead  near  fourteen  years,  sir,'  replied  Mick. 

" '  Well,  in  that  case,  Mick,  you  see  all  that's 
left  for  you  is  to  honor  your  mother — al- 
though I'm  not  certain  of  that  either ;  the 
Commandments  make  no  allowance  at  all  for 
death,  and  in  that  case  why,  living  or  dead, 
the  surest  way  is  to  respect  and  obey  them — 
that  is^  if  the  thing  were'nt  impossible.  I 
wish  we  had  blind  George  M'Girr  here,  Mick  ; 
although  he's  as  great  a  rogue  as  ever  escaped 
hemp,  yet  he'd  beat  the  devil  himself  at  a 
knotty  point.' 

".  'His  breath  would  be  bad  about  a  dying 
man,'  observed  Mick. 

"  ;  Ay,  or  a  living  one,'  said  Vesey ;  'how- 
ever, let  us  get  on — we  were  at  the  Third. 
Fourth :  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.' 

*' At  the  word  murder,  Mick  started,  and 
gave  a  deep  gzoan,  whilst  his  eyes  and  fea- 
tures assumed  a  gaunt  and  hollow  expression, 
resembling  that  of  a  man  struck  with  an  im- 
mediate sense  of  horror  and  affiighi 

'*  'Oh!  for  heaven's  sake,  sir,  stop  there,' 
said  Doran,  'that  brings  to  my  mind  the 
business  I  had  with  you,  Mr.  Johnston.' 

"  '  What  is  it  about  ? '  inquired  Vengeance, 
in  his  usual  eager  manner. 

"  '  Do  you  mind,'  saidMick,  'that  a  paper 
was  stuck  onCsnight  upon  your  door,  threat- 
ening you,  if  you  wouldn't  lave  that  tacm 
you're  in?' 

"  '  I  do,  the  blood-thirsty  villains  1  but  they 
knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  coming  near  ma' 

"  'Well,'  said  Mick,  'a  strange  man,  that 
I  never  seen  before,  came  into  me  last  night, 
and  tould  jne,  if  I'd  see  you,  to  say  that  you 
would  get  a  visit  from  the  boys  tiiis  night, 
and  to  take  care  of  yoursell' 

"  'Give  me  the  hand,  Mick,'  said  Ven- 
geance,— '  give  me  the  hand  ;  in  spite  of  the 
priests,  by  the  hght  of  day  you're  an  honest 
fellow.  This  night  you  say,  they're  tp  come  ? 
And  what  are  the  bloody  wretches  to  do, 
Mick.  But  I  needn't  ask  that,  for  I  suppose 
it's  to  murder  myself  and  to  bum  my  place.' 
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"  '  I'm  afeard,  sir,  you're  not  far  from  the 
truth/  replied  Mick ;  but,  Mr.  Johnston,  for 
God's  sake  don't  mintion  mj  name ;  for,  if 
you  do,  111  get  myself  what  they  were  laying 
out  for  you,  be  burned  in  my  bed  maybe.' 

"  'Never  fear,  Mick,'  replied  Vengeance ; 
*  your  name  will  never  cross  my  hps.' 

"  'It's  a  great  thing,'  said  Mick,  'that 
would  make  me  turn  informer :  but  sure,  only 
for  your  kindness  and  the  goodne»^  of  your 
family,  the  Lord  spare  you  to  one  another  I 
mightn't  I  be  dead  long  ago  ?  I  couldn't 
have  one  minute's  peace  if  you  or  yours  came 
to  any  harm  when  I  could  prevint  it' 

"  *  Say  no  more,  Mick,'  said  Vengeance, 
taking  his  hand  again  ; '  I  know  tha^  leave 
the  rest  to  me  ;  but  how  do  you  find  yourself, 
my  poor  fellow  ?  You  look  weaker  than  you 
did,  a  good  deal.' 

"  *  Indeed  Tm  going  very  fast,  *sii','  replied 
Mick;    'I  know  itll  soon    be    over  with 


me. 


"  *  Hut,  no,  man,'  eaid  Vengeance,  drawing 
his  hand  rapidly  across  his  eyes,  and  clearing 
his  voice,  *  not  at  all — don't  say  so  ;  would  a 
little  broth  serve  you  ?  or  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  ? 
— or  would  you  have  a  fancy  for  anything  that 
I  could  make  out  for  you  ?  Ill  get  you  wine, 
^  if  you  think  it  would  do  you  good." 

"  '  God  reward  you,'  said  Mick  feebly — 
*  God  reward  you,  and  open  your  eyes  to  the 
truth.  Is  my  mother  likely  to  come  in,  do 
you  think  ? ' 

''  '  She  must  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,'  the 
other  replied ;  '  sl;e  was  waiting  till  they'd 
chum,  that  she  might  bring  you  down  a  little 
fresh  milk  and  butter.' 

"  '  I  wish  she  was  wid  me,'  said  the  poor 
lad, '  for  I'm  lonely  i;^totin'  her— her  voice  and 
the  very  touch  of  her  hands  goes  to  my  heart# 
Mother,  come  to  me,  and  let  me  lay  my  head 
upon  your  breast,  agra  machree,  for  I  think 
it  will  be  for  the  last  time :  we  lived  lonely, 
avoumeen,  wid  none  but  ourselves — some- 
times in  happiness,  when  the  nabors  'ud  be 
kind  to  us — and  sometimes  in  sprrow,  when 
there  'ud  be  none  to  help  us.  It's  over  now, 
mother,  and  I'm  lavin'  you  for  ever ! ' 

"  Vengeance  wiped  his  eyes — *  Eouqe  your- 
self, Mick,'  said  he,  '  rouse  yourself.' 

"  '  Who  is  that  sitting  along  with  you  on 
the  stool  ? '  s^d  Mick. 

"  '  No  one,'  repHed  his  neighbor ;  *  but 
what's  the  matter  with  you,  Mick  ? — ^your  face 
is  changed.' 

"  Mi(^,  however,  made  no  reply  ;  but  after 
a  few  slight  struggles,  in  which  he  attempted, 
to  call  upon  his  ifiother's  name,  he  breathed 
his  last  When  Vengeance  saw  that  he  was 
dead — ^looked  upon  t&e  cold,  miserable  hut 
in  which  this  grateful  and  affectionate  young 
man  was  stretched — and  then  reflected  on  the 
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important  service  he  had  just  rendered  him, 
be  could  not  suppress  his  teara 

"  After  sending  down  some  of  the  females 
to  assist  his  poor  mother  in  laying  him  out, 
Vengeance  went  among  his  fnends  and  ac- 
quaintances, informing  them  of  the  intelli- 
gence he  had  received,  without  mentioning 
&e  source  from  which  he  had  it  After  dusk 
that  evening,  they  all  flocked,  as  privately  as 
possible,  to  his  house,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
or  forty,  well  provided  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. Some  of  them  stationed  themselves  in 
the  out-houses,  some  behind  the  garden  edge, 
and  others  in  the  dwelling-house." 

When  my  brother  had  got  thus  far  in  his 
narrative,  a  tap  came  to  the  parlor-door,  and 
immediately  a  stout-looking  man,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  laborer,  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  Lachlin,"  said  my  brother,  "  what's 
the  matter?" 

"Why,  sir,"  said  Lachlin,  scratching  his 
head,  "  I  had  a  bit  of  a  favor  to  ax,  if  it  would 
be  plasin'  to  you  to  grant  it  to  me." 
What  is  that,"  said  my  brother.* 
Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  haven't 
been  at  a  wake — ^let  us  see — this  two  or  three 
years,  anyhow  ;  and,  if  you'd  have  no  objec- 
tion, why,  rd  slip  up  awhile  to  Denis  EeUv's  ; 

blood's  thicker  than  wather  you  know:" 

"  I'm  just  glad  you  came  in,  Lachlin,"  said 
my  brother,  "I  didn't  .think  of  you ;  take  a 
chair  here,  and  never  heed  the  wake  ta-night, 
but  sit  down  and  teU  us  about  the  attack  on 
Vesey  Vengeance,  long  ago.  I'll  get  you  a 
tumbler  of  punch  ;  and,  instead  of  going  to 
the  wake  to  night,  I  will  allow  you  to  go  to 
the  funeral  to-morrow." 

"  Ah,  sir,''  said  Lachlin,  "  you  know  when-  ' 
ever  the  punch  is  consamed,  I'm  aisily  per-  • 
suaded ;    but    not  making    little   of  your 
tumbler,  "sir,"  said  the  ^brewd  feUow,  "I 
would  get  two  or  three  of  them  ii^  I  went  to 
the  wake." 

"  Well,  sit  down,"  said  my  brother,  hand- 
ing him  one,  "  and  we  won't  permit  you  to 
get  thirsty  while  you're  talking,  at  all  events." 

"  In  troth,  you  haven't  your  heart  in  the 
likes  of  it,"  said  Tiachlin. 

"Gintlemen,  your  healths — your  health, 
sir,  and  we*re  happy  to  see  you  wanst  more. 
Why,  thin,  I  remember  you,  sir,  when  you 
were  a  gorsoon,  passing  to  school  wid  your 
satchel  on  your  back ;  but,  I'll  be  bound 
you're  by  no  means  as  soople  now  as  you 
were  thin.  Why,  sir, "  tiuning  to  my  brothel 
"  he  could  fly  or  kick  football  with  the  rab- 
bits.—Well,  this  is  raal  stuff  I  " 

"  Now,  Lachlin,"  said  my  brother,  "  give  us 
an  account  of  the  attack  you  made  on  Vesey 
Vengeance's  house,  at  the  Long  Bidge,  when 
all  lus  parfy  were  chased  out  of  the  town." 
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'^Why,  thin,  sir,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
mintion  it ;  but  you  see,  gintleman,  there 
was  no  getting  over  being  connected  wid 
them ;  but  1  hope  your  broflier's  safe,  sir ! " 

"  Oh,  perfectly  safe,  Tjachlin  ;  you  may  rest 
assured  he'll  never  mention  it" 

^'  Well,  sir,"  said  Lachlin,  addressing  him- 
self to  me,  "  Vesey  Vengeance  was — ." 

"Liichlin,"  said  my  brother,  "he  knows 
all  about  Vesey ;  just  give  an  account  of  the 
attack." 

,  "The  attack,  sir!  no,  but  the  chivey  we 
got  over  the  mountains.  Why,  sir,  we  met  in 
an  ould  empty  house,  you  see,  that  belonged 
to  the  Farrells  of  Ballyboulteen,  that  went 
over  to  America  that  spring.  There  war 
none  wid  us,  you  may  be  sure,  but  them  that 
war  up;*  and  in  all  we  might  be  about 
sixty  or  seventy.  The  Grogans,  one  way  or 
another,  got  it  up  first  among  them,  bekase 
they  expected  Mr.  Sinmions  would  take  them 
back  when  he'd  find  that  no  one  else  dare  ven- 
ther  upon  their  land.  There  war  at  that  time 
two  fellows  down  from  the  county  Lbngford, 
in  their  neighborhood,  of  the  name  of  Col- 
lierr— although  that  wasn't  their  right  name 
— they  were  here  upon  their  keeping,  for  the 
murder  of  a  proctor  in  their  own  part  of  the 
country.  One  of  them  was  a  tall,  powerful 
fellow,  with  sandy  hair,  and  red  brows  ;  the 
other  was  a  slender  chap,  that  must  have 
been  drawn  into  it  by  his  brother — for  he 
was  very  mild  and  innocent^  and  always  per- 
suaded us  agin  eviL  The  Grogans  brought 
lashings  of  whiskey,  and  made  tibem  that  war 
to  go  foremost  amost  drunk — ^these  war  the 
two  Colliers,  some  of  the  strangers  from  be- 
hind the  mountains,  and  a  son  of  Widdy 
Doran's,  that  knew  every  inch  about  the 
place,  for  he  was  bred  and  bom  jist  below 
the  house  a  bit.  He  wasn't  wid  us,  however, 
in  regard  of  his  brother  being  under  boord 
that  night ;  but,  instid  of  him,  Tjm  Ghrogan 
went  to  show  the  way  up  the  little  glin  to 
the  house,  though,  for  that  matther,  the 
most  of  us  knew  it  as  well  as  he  did ;  but' we 
didn't  like  to  be  the  first  to  put  a  hand  to  it, 
if  we  could  help  it. 

"At  any  rate,  we  sot  in  Farrell's  empty 
house,  drinking  whiskey,  till  they  war  all 
gathered,  when  about  two  dozen  of  them 
got  the  damp  soot  from  the  chimley,  and 
rubbed  it  over  their  faces,  making  them  so 
black,  that  their  own  relations  couldn't  know 
them.  We  then  went .  across  the  country  in 
little  lots,  of  about  six  or  ten,  or  a  score, 
and  we  war  ^lad  that  the  wake  was  in  Widdy 
Doran's,  seemg  that  if  any  oxie  would  meet 
us,  we  war  going  to  it  you  know,  and  the 

^  That  is,  had  been  made  xnemben  of  a  seoret 
•ooiety. 


blackening  of  the  faces  would  pass  for  a 
frolic;  but  there  was  no  great  danger  of 
being  met  for  it  was  now  long  beyant  mid- 
night 

"  Well,  gintlemen,  it  puts  me  into  a  trem- 
ble, even  at  this  time,  to  think  of  how  little 
we  cared  about  doing  what  we  were  bent 
upon.  Them  that  had  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness war  more  than  half  drunk  ;  and,  hard 
fortune  to  me  !  but  you  would  think  it  was 
to  a  wedding  they  went — some  of  them  sing- 
ing songs  against  the  law — some  of  them 
quite  merry,  and  laughing  as  if  they  1^ 
found  a  mare's  nest  The  big  fellow,  Collier, 
had  a  dark  lanthem  wid  a  half-burned  turf  in 
it  to  light  the  -bonfire,  as  they  said ;  others 
had  guns  and  pistols — some  of  them  charged 
and  some  of  diem  not ;  some  had  bagnets, 
and  ould  rusty  swords,  pitchforks,  and  so  on. 
Myself  had  nothing  in  my  hand  but  the  flail 
I  was  thrashing  wid  that  day ;  and  to  tell  the 
thruth,  the  divil  a  step  I  would  have  gone 
with  them,  only  for  fraid  of  my  health ;  for, 
as  I  said  a;hil/agone.  if  any  kcx>very'  w«^ 
made  aftenvards,  them  that  promised  to  go, 
and  turned  tail,  would  be  marked  as  the  in- 
formers. Neither  was  I  so  blind,  but  I  could 
see  that  there  war  plenty  there  that  would 
stay  away  if  they  durst 

.  "Well,  we  went  on  till  we  came  to  a  little 
dark  comer  below  the  house,  where  we  met 
and  held  a  council  of  war  upon  what  we 
should  do.  Collier  and  the  other  strangers 
from  behind  the  mountains  war  to  go  first, 
and  the  rest  wei*e  to  stand  round  the  house 
at  a  distance — he  carried  the  lanthem,  a 
bagnet,  and  a  horse-pistol ;  and  half  a  dozen 
more  war  to  bring  over  bottles  of  straw  from 
Vengeance's  own  haggard,  to  hould  up  to  the 
thatch.  It's  all  past  and  gone  now — but 
three  of  the  Heillys  were  desperate  against 
Vesey  that  night,  particularly  one  of  them 
that  he  had  shot  about  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore— that  is,  peppered  two  of  the  right-hand 
fingers  of  him,  one  night  in  a  scufiie,  as 
Vesey  came  home  from  an  Orange  lodge. 
Well,  aU  went  oil  purty  &dr ;  we  had  gotasior 
as  the  out-houses, where  we  stopped,  to  see  if 
we  could  hear  any  noise ;  but  all  was  quiet 
as  you  plase. 

" '  Now,  Vengeance,'  says  JReilly,  swearing 
a  terrible  o^Eth  out  of  him — '  you  murdering 
Orange  villain,  you're  going  to'get  your  pay,* 
says  he. 

"  *  Ay,'  says  Grogan,  *  what  he  often  threat- 
ened to  others  he'll  soon  meet  himself,  plase 
God— come,  boys,'  says  he,  *  bring  the  straw 
and  light  it,  and  just  lay  it  up,  my  darlings, 
nicely  to  the  thatoh  here,  and  ye'U  see  what 
a  glorious  bonfire  well  have  of  the  black 
Orange  villain's  blankets  in  less^than  no 
time.' 
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"Some  of  UB  could  hardly  stand  this: 
*Stop,  boys/  cried  one  of  Dan  Slevin's  sons 
— '  stop,  Vengeance  is  bad  enough,  but  his 
wife  and  children  never  offinded  us — ^well 
not  burn  the  place.' 

*' '  No/  said  others,  spaking  out  when  they 
heard  any  body  at  all  having  courage  to  do 
so — *  it's  too  bad,  boys,  to  bum  the  place  ; 
for  if  we  do,'  says  they,  *  some  of  the  inno- 
cent may  be  burned  before  they  get  from 
the  house,  or  even  before  tiiey  waken  out  of 
their  sleep/ 

'* '  Knock  at  the  door  first,'  says  Slevin, 
'and  bring  Vengeance  out;  let  us  cut  the 
ears  off  of  his  head  and  lave  him.' 

" '  Damn  him  ! '  says  another,  '  let  us  not 
take  the  vagabone's  life ;  it's  enough  to  take 
the  ears  from  him,  and  to  give  him  a  fyrod 
or  two  of  a  bagnet  on  the  ribs ;  but  don't  kill 
him/ 

"'Well,  well,'  says  Eeilly,  'let  us  knock 
at  the  door,  and  get  himself  and  the  family 
out,'  says  he,  'and  then  well  see  what  can 
be  done  vidd  him/ 

"  'Tattheration  to  me,'  says  the  big  Long- 
ford fellow,  '  if  he  had  sarved  me,  Beilly,  as 
he  did  you,  but  I'd  roast  him  in  the  flames 
of  his  own  house,'  says  he. 

" '  I'd  have  you  to  know,'  says  Slevin,  *  that 
you  have  no  command  here,  ColHer.    I'm  cap- 
tain at  the  present  time,'  says  he^  '  and  more 
nor  what  I  wish  shall  not  be  done.     Go  over,' 
.  says  he  to  the  black  faces,  '  and  rap  him  up.' 

"  Accordingly  they  began  to  knock  at  the 
door,  commanding  Vengeance  to  get  up  and 
come  out  to  them. 

" '  Come,  Vengeance,'  says  Collier,  *  putoi\ 
you,  my  good  fellow,  and  come  out  till  two  or 
three  of  your  neighbors,  that  wish  you  well, 
gets  a  sight  of  your  purty  face,  you  babe  of 
grace!' 

"  'Who  are  you  that  wants  me  Bt  all?' 
says  Vengeance  from  within. 

"'Come  out,  first,'  says  Collier;  'a  few 
friends  that  has  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you  ; 
walk  out,  avoumeen ;  or  if  you'd  rather  be 
roasted  ahve,  why  you  may  stay  where  you 
are,*  savs  he. 

"* Gentlemen,'  says  Vengeance,  'I  have 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  oiTended  any  of  you ; 
and  I  hope  you  won't  be  so  cruel  as  to  take 
an  industrious,  hard-working  man  from  his 
family,  in  the  clouds  of  the  night,  to  do  him 
an  injury.  Gb  home,  gentlemen,  in  the 
name  of  Gk)d,  and  let  me  and  mine  alone. 
You're  all  mighty  dacent  gentlemen,  you 
know,  and  I'm  determined  never  to  make  or 
meddle  with  any  of  you.  Sure,  I  know  right 
well  it's  purtecting  me  you  would  be,  dacent 
gentlemen.  But  I  don't  think  there's  any 
of  my  neighbors  there^  or  they  wouldn't 
stand  by  and  see  me  injured.' 


"  *  Thrue  for  you,  avick,'  says  they,  giving, 
at  the  same  time,  a  terrible  patterrara  agin 
the.door,  with  two  or  three  big  stones. 

" '  Stop,  stop  I '    says  Vengeance,    '  don't . 
brea^  the  door,  and  111  open  it     I  know 
you're  merciful,  dacent  gentlemen — ^I  know 
your  merciful/ 

"  So  the  thief  came  and  unbarred  it  quietly, 
and  the  next  minute  about  a  dozen  of  them 
that  war  within  the  house  let  slap  at  us.  As 
God  would  have  had  it,  the  crowd  didn't 
happen  to  be  forenent  the  door,  or  number 
of  them  would  have  been  shot,  and  the  night 
was  dark,  too,  which  was  in  our  favor.  The 
first  volley  was  scarcely  over,  when  thelre  was 
another  slap  from  the  outhouse ;  and  after 
that  another  from  the  gardens;  and  after 
tliat,  to  be  sure,  we  took  to  our  8crax>ers. 
Several  of  them  were  very  badly  wounded  ; 
but  as  for  Collier,  he  was  shot  dead,  and 
Grogan  was  taken  prisoner,  with  five  moi*e, 
on  the  spot  There  never  was  such  a  chase 
as  we  got ;  and  only  that  they  thought  there 
was  more  of  us  in  it,  they  might  have  tuck 
most  of  us  prisoners. 

"  *  Fly,  boys ! '  says  Grogan  as  soon  as 
they  fired  out  of  the  house — 'we've  been 
sotdd,'  says  he,  *  but  111  die  game,  any  how,' 
— and  so  he  did,  poor  fellow ;  for  although 
he  and  the  other  four  war  transported,  one 
of  them  never  sould  the  pass  or  stagged. 
Not  but  that  they  might  have  done  it,  for  all 
that,  only  that  there  vras  a  whisper  sent  to 
them,  that  if  they  did,  a  single  soul  belonging 
to  one  of  them  wouldn't  be  left  hving.  The 
Grogans  were  cousins  of  Denis  Euelly's,  that's 
now  laid  out  there  above. 

"  Fi*om  the  time  this  tuck  place  till  after 
the  'sizes,  there  wasn't  a  stir  among  them  on 
any  side  ;  but  when  that  war  over,  the  boys  • 
began  to  prepare.  Denis,  heavens  be  his 
bed,  was  there  in  his  glory.  This  was  in  the 
spring  'sizes,  and  the  May  fair  soon  followed* 
Ah !  ihat  was  the  bloody  si^t,  I'm  tould — 
for  I  wasn't  at  it — atween  the  Orangemen 
and  them.  The  Bibbonmen  war  bate 
though,  but  not  till  after  there  was  a  desper^ 
ate  fight  on  both  sidea  I  was  tould  that 
Denis  Kelly  that  day  knocked  down  five-and- 
twenty  men  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  ;  and  only  that  long  John  Grimes  hot 
him  a  poUhoge  on  the  sconce  with  the  butt^ 
end  of  the  gun,  it  was  thought  the  Orange- 
men would  be  beat  That  blow  broke  his 
skuU,  and  was  the  manes  of  his  death.  He 
was  carried  home  aenselesa" 

"  Well,  Lachlin,"  said  my  brother,  "  if  you 
didn't  see  it,  I  did.  I  happened  to  be  look- 
ing out  of  John  Carson's  upper  window- — ^for 
it  wasn't  altogether  safe  to  contemplate  it 
within  reach  of  the  missilea  It  was  certainly 
a  dreadful  and  barbarous  sight    You  have 
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often  observed  the  calm,  gloomy  sileiiee  that 
precedes  a  thunder-storm ;  and  had  yoti 
been  there  that  day,  you  might  have  witness- 
ed its  illustration  in  a  scene  much  more 
awfuL  The  thick  living  mass  of  people 
extended  from  the  comer-house,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  at  this  end  of  the  town,  up 
to  the  parsonage  on  the  other  side.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  every  kind  of 
business  was  carried  on  in  a  huny  and  an 
impatience,  which  denoted  the  little  chance 
they  knev7  there  would  be  for  transacting  it 
in  the  evening. 

"Up  to  {he  hour  of  four  o'clock  the  fair 
was  unusually  quiet,  and,  on  the  whole, 
presented  nothing  in  any  way  remarkable  ; 
but  after  that  hour  you  might  observe  the 
busy  stir  and  hum  of  the  mass  settling  down 
into  a  deep,  brooding,  portentous  silence, 
that  was  absolutely  fearful.  The  females,  with 
dismay  and  terror  pictured  in  their  faces, 
hurried  home ;  and  in  various  instances  you 
migk  see  mothers,  and  mves,  and  sisters, 
clinging  about  the  sons,  husbands,  and 
brokers,  attempting  to  drag  them  by  main 
force  from  the  danger  which  th^  knew  im- 
pended over  them.  In  this  they  seldom 
succeeded :  for  the  person  so  urged  was 
usually  compelled  to  tear  himself  from  them 
by  superior  strength. 

"The  pedlars  and  basket-women,  and 
such  as  had  tables  and  standings  erected  in 
the  streets^  commenced  removing  them  vnth 
all  possible  haste.  The  shopkeepers,  and 
otlier  inhabitants  of  the  town,  put  up  their 
shutters,  in  order  to  secure  their  windows 
from  being  shattered.  Strangers,  who  were 
compelled  to  stop  in  town  that  night,  took 
shelter  in  the  inns  and  other  houses  of 
entertainment  where  they  lodged :  so  that 
about  five  o'clock  the  street  was  completely 
clear,  and  free  for  action. 

"Hitherto  there  was  not  a  stroke — the 
scene  became  even  more  silent  and  gloomy, 
although  the  moral  darkness  of  their  ill- 
suppressed  passions  was  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  that  poured 
down  a  tide  of  golden  light  upon  tiie  multi- 
tude. This  contrast  between  the  natural 
brightness  of  the  evening,  and  the  internal 
gloom  of  their  hearts,  as  the  beams  of  the 
sun  rested  upon  the  ever-moving  crowd, 
would,  to  any  man  who  knew  the  impetuos- 
ity with  which  the  spirit  of  religious  hatred 
was  soon  to  rage  among  them,  produce 
novel  and  singtdor  sensationa  For,  after 
all,  Toby,  there  is  a  mysterious  connection 
between  natural  and  moral  thibgs,  which 
often  invest  both  nature  and  sientiment  vnth 
a  feeling  that  certainly  would  not  come  home 
to  our  hearts  if  such  a  coimection  did  not 
exist    A  rose-tree  beside  a  grave  will  lead 


us  from  sentiment  to  reflection;  and  any 
other  association,  vdiere  a  painful  or  melan- 
choly thought  is  clothed  with  a  garb  of  joy 
or  pleasure,  will  strike  us  more  deeply  in 
proportion  as  the  contrast  is  strong.  On 
seeing  the  sun  or  moon  struggling  through 
the  darkness  of  surrounding  clouds,  I  con- 
fess, although  you  may  smile,  that  I  feel  for 
the  moment  a  diminution  of  enjoyment — 
something  taken,  as  it  were,  from  the  sum  of 
my  happines& 

"  Ere  the  quarrel  commenced,  you  might 
see  a  dark  and  hateful  glare  scowling  from 
the  cotmtenances  of  the  two  parties,  as  they 
viewed  and  approached  each  other  in  the 
street — the  €ye  was  set  in  deadly  animosity, 
and  the  face  marked  with  an  ireful  paleness, 
occasioned  at  once  by  revenge  and  appre- 
hensioiL  Groups  were  silently  hurrying 
vnth  an  eager  and  energetic  step  to  tiieir 
places  of  rendezvous,  grasping  their  weapons 
more  closely,  or  grinding  their  teeth  in  the 
impatience  of  their  fury.  The  veterans  on 
each  side  were  surrounded  by  their  respective 
foUowers,  anxious  to  act  under  their  direc- 
tion;  and  the  very  boys  seemed  to  be 
animated  with  a  martial  spirit,  much  more 
eager  than  that  of  those  who  had  greater 
experience  in  party  quarrels. 

"Jem  Finigan's  public-house  was  the 
head-quarters  and  rallying-point  of  the 
Eibbonmen;  the  Orangemen  assembled  in 
that  of  Joe  Sherlock,  the  roaster  of  an 
Orange  lodge.  About  six  o'clock  the  crowd 
in  the  street  began  gradually  to  f^  off  to 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  town — the  Roman 
Catholics  towards  the  north,  Imd  the  Prot- 
estants towards  the  south.  Carson's  window, 
from  which  I  was  observing  their  motions, 
was  exactly  half  way  between  them,  so  that 
I  had  a  distinct  view  of  both.  At  this 
moment  I  noticed  Denis  Kelly  coming  for- 
ward from  the  closely  condensed  mass  fonn- 
ed  by  the  Ribbonmen :  he  advanced  Mith 
his  cravat  off,  to  the  middle  of  the  vacant 
space  between  the  parties,  holding  a  fine 
oak  cudgel  in  his  hand.  He  then  stopped, 
and  addressing  the  Orangemen,  said, 

"  *  Where's  Vengeance  and  his  crew  now  ? 
Is  there  any  single  Orange  villain  among  you 
that  dare  come  down  and  meet  me  here  like 
a  man  ?  Is  John  Grimes  there  ?  for  if  he  is, 
before  we  begin  to  take  you  out  of  a  face,  to 
hunt  you  altogether  out  of  the  town,  ye 
Orange  villains  I  would  be  glad  that  he'd 
step  down  to  Denis  Kelly  here  for  two  or 
three  minutes  ;  I'll  not  keep  him  longer.' 

"There  was  now  a  stir  and  a  murmur 
among  the  Orangemen,  as  if  a  rush  was  about 
to  take  place  towards  Denis ;  but  Grimes^ 
whom  I  saw  endeavoring  to  curb  them  in, 
left  the  crowd,  and  advanced  toward  him. 
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"  At  this  moment  an  instinctiye  movement 
among  both  masses  took  place  ;  so  that  when 
Grimes  had  come  within  a  few  yards  of  Kelly, 
both  parties  were  within  two  or  three  perches 
of  them.  Kelly  was  standing,  apparently  off 
his  guard,  with  one  hand  thrust  carelessly 
into  the  breast  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
the  cudgel  in  the  other;  but  his  eye  was 
fixed  caLnily  upon  Grimes  as  he  approached. 
They  were  both  powerful,  fine  men — brawny, 
vigorous,  and  active  ;  Grimes  had  somewhat 
the  advantage  of  the  other  in  height ;  he  also 
fought  vdth  his  left  hand,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  was  nicknamed  KiUhouge.  ■  He 
was  a  man  of  a  dark,  stem-looking  counte- 
nance ;  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  deep, 
sullen,  and  of  appalling  strength. 

"  As  they  approached  each  other,  the  win- 
dows on  each  side  of  the  street  were  crowded  ; 
but  there  was  not  a  breath  to  be  heard  in 
any  direction,  nor  from  either  party.  As  for 
myself,  my  heart  palpitated  with  anxiety. 
What  they  might  have  felt  I  do  not  know : 
but  they  must  have  experienced  considerable 
apprehension;  for  as  they  were  both  the 
champions  of  their  respective  parties,  and 
had  never  before  met  in  single  encounter, 
their  characters  depended  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest. 

"'Well,  Grimes,'  said  Denis,  'sure  Fve 
often  vdshed  for  this  s$me  meetin,'  man,  be- 
tune  myself  and  you;  I  have  what* you're 
goin'  to  get,  v^  ^^^  you  this  long  time ;  but 
youll  get  it  now,  avick,  plase  God ' 

"  *  It  was  not  to  scould  I  came,  you  Popish, 
ribly  rascal,'  rephed  Grimes,  *  but  to  give  you 
what  you're  Icftig ' 

**  l^e  the  word  had  been  outof  his  Aouth, 
however,  Kelly  sprung  over  to  him  ;  and 
making  a  feint,  as  if  he  intended  to  lay  the 
stick  on  his  ribs,  he  swung  it  past  without 
touching  him  and,  bringing  it  round  his  own 
head  like  lightning,  made  it  tell  v^th  a 
powerful  back-stroke,  right  on  Ghrimes's  tem- 
ple, and  in  an  instant  his  own  face  was 
sprinkled  with-  the  blood  which  sprung  from 
the  wound.  Grimes  staggered  forwards  to- 
wards his  antagonist,  .seeing  which,  Kelly 
sprung  back,  and  was  again  meeting  him 
with  full  force,  whei\  Grimes,  turning  a  lit- 
tle, clutched  Kelly's  stick  in  his  right  hand, 
and  being  left-handed  himself,  ere  the  other 
could  wrench  the  cudgel  from  him,  he  gave 
him  a  terrible  blow  upon  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  which  laid  Kelly  in  the  dust 

"  There  was  then  a  deafening  shout  from 
the  Orange  party ;  and  Grimes  stood  until 
Kelly  should  be  in  the  act  of  rising,  ready 
then  to  give  him  another  blow.  The  cool- 
ness and  generalship  of  Kelly,  however,  were 
here  very  remarkable  ;  for,  when  he  was  just 
getting  to  his  feet,  *  Look  at  your  party  com- 


ing down  upon  me  I'  he  exclaimed  to  Grimes, 
who  turned  round  to  order  them  back,  and, 
in  the  interim,  Kelly  was  upon  his  leg& 

"  I  was  surprised  at  the  coolness  of  both 
men  ;  for  Grimes  was  by  no  means  inflated 
wit6  the  boisterous  triumph  of  his  party — 
nor  did  Denis  get  into  a  blind  rage  on  being 
knocked  down.  They  approached  again, 
their  eyes  kindled  into  savage  fury,  tuned 
down  into  the  wariness  of  e^erienced  com- 
batants ;  for  a  short  time  they  stood  eyeing 
each  other,  as  if  calculating  upon  the  contin- 
gent advantages  of  attack  or  defence.  This 
was  a  moment  of  great  interest ;  for,  as  their 
huge  and  powerful  frames  stood  out  in  op- 
position, strung  and  dilated  by  the  impulse 
of  passion  and  the  energy  of  contest,  no 
judgment, 'however  experienced,  could  ven- 
ture to  anticipate  the  result  of  the  battle,  or 
name  the  person  likely  to  be  victorious.  In- 
deed it  was  surprising  how  the  natural  sa- 
gacity of  these  men  threw  their  attitudes 
and  movements  into  scientific  form  *and 
symmetry.  Kelly  raised  his  cudgel,  and 
placed  it  transversely  in  the  air,  between  him- 
self and  his  opponent ;  Grimes  instantly 
placed  his  against  it — ^both  weapons  thus  form- 
ing a  Si  Andrew's  cross — ^whilst  the  men 
themselves  stood  foot  to  foot,  calm  and  collect- 
ed. Nothing  could  be  finer  than  their  propor- 
tions, nor  superior  to  their  respective  atti- 
tudes ;  their  broad  chests  were  in  a  line  ; 
their  thick,  well-set  necks  laid  a  little  back, 
as  were  their  bodies,  without,  however,  losing 
their  balance ;  and  their  fierce  but  calm 
features,  grimly  but  placidly  scowling  at  each 
other,  like  men  who  were  prepared  for  the 
onset. 

"  At  length  Kelly  niade  an  attempt  to  re- 
peat his  former  feint;  with  variations ;  for 
whereas  he  had  sent  the  first  blow  to  Grimes's 
right  temple,  he  took  measures  now  to  reach 
the  left ;  his  action  was  rapid,  but  equall}' 
quick  was  the  eye  of  his  antagonist,  whoso 
cudgel  was  up  in  ready  guard  to  meet  the 
blow.  It  met  it ;  and  vrith  such  surprising 
power  was  it  sent  and  opposed,  that  both 
cudgels,  on  meeting,  bent  across  each  other 
into  curvea  An  involuntary  huzza  followed 
this  from  their  respective  parties — ^not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  skill  displayed  by 
the  combatants  9s  in  admiration  of  their 
cudgels,  and  of  the  judgment  with  which 
they  must  have  been  selected.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  staves,  rather  than  the  men,  that 
were  praised  ;  and  certainly  the  former  did 
their  duty.  In  a  moment  their  shillelaghs 
were  across  each  other  once  more,  and  the 
men  resumed  their  former  attitudes;  their 
savage  determination,  their  kindled  eyes,  the 
blood  which  disfigured  the  face  of  Grimes, 
and  begrimed  also  the  countenance  of  his 
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aniagoiust  into  a  deeper  expreanon  of  fero- 
city, occasioned  many  a  cowardly  heart  to 
shrink  from  the  Bight  There  &ey  stood, 
gory  and  stem,  ready  for  the  next  onset ;  it 
was  first  made  by  Grimes,  who  tried  to 
practise  on  Kelly  the  feint  which  Kelly  had 
before  practised  on  him.  Denis,  after  his 
usual  manner,  caught  the  blow  in  his  open 
hand,  and  clutched  the  staff,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  holding  it  until  he  might  visit  Grimes, 
now  apparently  unguarded,  with  a  levelling 
blow ;  but  Grimes's  effort  to  wrest  the  cudgel 
from  his  grasp,  drew  all  Kelly's  strength  to 
that  quarter,  and  prevented  lum  from  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  other's  defenceless  attitude. 
A  trial  of  muscular  power  ensued,  and  their 
enormous  .bodily  strength  was  exhibited  in 
the  stiff  tug  for  victory.  Kelly's  address 
prevailed ;  for  while  Grimes  pulled  against 
him  with  all  his  collected  vigor,  the  former 
suddenly  let  go  his  hold,  and  the  latter, 
having  lost  Ins  balance,  staggered  back ; 
li^tning  could  not  be  more  quick  than  the 
action  of  Kelly,  as,  with  tremendous  force, 
his  cudgel  rung  on  the  unprotected  head  of 
Grimes,  who  fell,  or  rather  was  shot  to  the 
ground,  as  if  some  superior  power  had 
dashed  him  against  it ;  and  there  he  lay  for 
a  short  time,  quivering  under  the  blow  he 
had  received. 

"  A  peal  of  triumph  now  arose  from  KeUy's 
party ;  but  Kelly  himself  placing  his  arms 
a-kimbo,  stood  calmly  over  his  enemy,  await- 
ing his  return  to  the  conflict.  For  nearly 
five  minutes  he  stood  in  this  attitude,  during 
which  time  Grimes  did  not  stir  v  at  length 
Kelly  stooped  a  little,  and  peering  closely 
into  his  face,  exclaimed — 

«« *  Why,  tfien,  is  !t  acting  you  are  ? — any 
'how,  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  you,  you  cun- 
ning vagabone  ;  'tis  lying  to  take  breath  he 
is— get  up,  man,  Td  scorn  to  touch  you  till 
you're  on  your  legs ;  not  all  as  one,  for 
sure  it's  yourself  would  show  me  no  such 
forbearance.  Up  with  you,  man  alive,  I've 
none  of  your  thrachery  in  me.  Ill  not  rise 
my  cudgel  till  you're  on  your  guard.* 

"There  was  an  expression  of  disdain, 
mingled  with  a  glow  of  honest,  manly  gen- 
erosity on  his  countenance,  as  he  spoke, 
which  made  him  at  once  the  &ivorite  with 
such  spectators  as  were  not  connected  with 
either  of  the  parties.  Grimes  arose,  and  it 
was  evident  tlmt  Kelly's  generosiiy  deepened 
Ids  resentment  more  than  the  blow  which 
hud  sent  him  so  rapidly  to  the  ground  ;  how- 
ever, he  was  still  cool,  but  his  brows  knit, 
his  eye  flashed  with  double  fierceness,  and 
his  complexion  settled  into  a  dark  blue  shade, 
which  gave  to  his  whole  visage  an  expression 
fearfully  ferocious.  Kelly  hailed  this  as  the 
first  appearance  of  pnssion ;  Ais  brow  ex- 


panded as  the  other  approached,  and  a  dash 
of  confidence,  if  not  of  triumph,  softened  in 
some  degree  the  sternness  of  his  features. 

''With  caution  tliey  encountered  again 
each  collected  for  a  spring,  their  eyes  gleam- 
ing at  each  other  like  those  of  tigers.  Grimes 
made  a  motion  as  if  he  would  have  struck 
Kelly  with  his  fist ;  and,  m  the  latter  threw  up 
his  guard  against  the  blow,  he  received  a 
stroke  from  Ghrimes's  cudgel  in  the  imder  part 
of  the  right  arm.  This  had  been  directed  at  his 
elbow,  with  an  intention  of  rendering  the 
arm  powerless :  it  fell  short,  however,  yet 
was  sufficient  to  relax  the  grasp  which  Kelly 
had  of  his  weapon.  Had  Kelly  oeen  a  novice, 
this  sti'ata<7em  alone  would  have  soon  van- 
quished him ;  his  address,  however,  was 
fully  equal  to  that  of  his  antagonist.  The 
staff  dit>pped  instantly  from  his  grasp,  but 
a  stout  thong  of  black  poH&hed  leather,  with 
a  shining  taaael  at  the  end  of  it,  had  bound 
it  securely  to  his  massive  vmst ;  the  cudgel, 
therefore,  only  dangled  from  his  arm,  and 
did  not,  as  the  other  expected,  fall  to  the 
ground,  or  put  Denis  to  the  necessity  of 
stooping  for  it — Grimes's  object  being  to  have 
struck  him  in  that  attitude. 

''A  flash  of  indignation  now  shot  from 
Kelly's  eye,  and  with  the  speed  of  lightning 
he  sprung  within  Grimes's  weapon,  deter- 
mined to  wrest  it  from  him.  "[Die  grapple 
that  ensued  vms  gigantic.  In  a  moment 
Grimes's  staff  was  parallel  with  the  horizon 
between  them,  clutched  in  the  powerful 
grasp  of  botL  They  stood  exactly  opposite, 
and  rather  close  to  each  other ;  their  arms 
sometimes  stretched  out  stiff  and  at  full 
length,  again  contracted,  until  their  faces, 
glowing  and  distorted  by  the  energy  of  the 
contest,  were  drawn  almost  together.  Some- 
times the  prevailing  strength  of  one  would 
raise  the  staff  slowly,  and  with  gradually 
developed  power,  up  in  a  perpendicular  po- 
sition: again  the  reaction  of  opposing 
strength  would  strain  it  back,  and  sway  the 
weighty  frame  of  the  antagonist,  crouched 
and  set  into  desperate  resistance,  along  with 
it ;  whilst  the  hard  pebbles  under  their  feet 
were  crumbled  into  powder,  and  the  very 
street  itself  furrowed  into  gravel  by  the  shock 
of  their  opposing  strength.  Indeed,  so  well 
matched  a  pair  never  met  in  contest :  their 
strength,  their  wind,  their  activity,  and  their 
natural  science  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
equal 

"  At  length,  by  a  tremendous  effort^  Kelly 
got  the  staff  twisted  nearly  out  of  Grimes's 
hand,  and  a  short  shout,  half  encouraging, 
half  indignant,  came  from  Ghimes's  party. 
This  added  shame  to  his  other  passions,  and 
threw  an  impulse  of  almost  superhuman 
strength  into  him :  he  recovered  his  a<\van- 
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tage,  bat  notMng  more ;  they  twisted — they 
heaved  their  great  frames  against  each  oth- 
er— ^they  struggled — ^their  action  became  rap- 
id— they  swayed  each  other  this  way  and 
that — ^their  eyes  like  fire — their  teeth  locked, 
and  their  nostrils  dilated  Sometimes  they 
twined  aboat  each  other  like  serpents,  and 
twirled  round  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distingtdsh  wem — sometimes, 
when  a  pull  of  moi*e  than  ordinary  power 
took  place,  they  seemed  to  cling  together  al- 
most without  motion,  bending  down  until 
their  heads  nearly  touched  the  groimd,  their 
cracking  joints  seeming  to  stretch  by  the 
efibrt,  and  the  muscles  of  their  limbs  stand- 
ing out  from  the  flesh,  strung  into  amazing 
tension. 

''  In  this  attitude  were  they,  when  Denis, 
with  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  spied  a  disadvantage 
in  Grimes's  position ;  he  wheeled  round, 
placed  his  broad  shoulder  against  the  shaggy 
breast  of  the  other,  and  giving  him  what  is 
called  an '  inside  crook,'  strained  him,  despite 
of  every  effort,  until  he  got  him  off  his  shoul- 
der, and  off  the  point  of  resistance.  There 
was  a  cry  of  alarm  from  the  windows,  pai-tic- 
ularly  from  the  females,  as  Grimes's  huge 
body  was  swung  over  KellVs  shoulder,  until 
it  came  down  in  a  crash  upon  the  hard  gravel 
of  the  street,  while  Denis  stood  in  triumph, 
with  his  enemy's  staff  in  his  hand.  A  loud 
huzzah  followed  this  from  all  present  except 
the  Orangemen,  who  stood  bristling  with  fury 
and  shame  for  the  temporary  defeat  of  their 
champion. 

''Denis  again  had'  his  enemy  at  his  mer- 
cy ;  but  he  scorned  to  use  his  advantage  un- 
generously ;  he  went  over,  and  placing  the 
staff  in  his  hands — for  the  other  had  got  to 
his  legs—retrograded  to  his  place,  and  de- 
sired Grimes  to  defend  himself. 

"After  considerable  manoeuvring  on  both 
sides,  Denis,  who  appeared  to  be  the  more 
active  of  the  two,  got  an  open  on  his  antago- 
nist, and  by  a  powerful  blow  upon  Grimes's 
ear,  sent  him  to  the  ground  with  amazing 
force.  1  never  saw  such  a  blow  given  by 
mortal ;  the  end  of  the  cudgel  came  exactly 
upon  the  ear,  and  as  Grimes  went  down,  the 
blood  spurted  out  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils ; 
he  then  kicked  convulavely  several  times  as 
he  lay  upon  the  gi-ound,  and  that  moment  I 
really  thought  he  would  never  have  breathed 
more. 

"  The  shout  was  again  raised  by  the  Rib- 
bonmen,  who  threw  up  their  hats,  and  bound- 
ed from  the  ground  with  the  most  vehement 
exultation.  Both  parties  then  waited  to  give 
Grimes  time  to  rise  and  renew  the  battle ; 
but  he  appeared  perfectly  contented  to  re- 
main where  Le  was :  for  there  appeared  no 
signs  of  life  or  motion  in  him. 


"'Have  you  got  your  grud,  boy?'  said 
Kelly,  going  over  to  where  he  lay ; — *  Well, 
you  met  Denis  Kelly,  at  last,  didn't  you  ?  and 
there  you.  He  ;  but  plase  God,  the  most  of 
your  sort  will  soon  lie  in  the  same  state. 
Come,  boys,'  said  Kelly,  addressing  his  own 
party,  'now  for  bloody  Vengeance  and  his 
crew,  that  thransported  the  Grogans  and  the 
Cafiries,  and  murdered  CJoUier.  Now,  boys, 
have  at  the  murderero,  and  let  us  have  satis- 
faction for  all ! ' 

"A  mutual  rush  instantly  took  place ;  but, 
ere  the  ,Orangemen  came  down  to  where 
Grimes  lay,  Kelly  had  taken  his  staff  and 
handed  it  to  one  of  his  own  party,  ttkim- 
possible  to  describe  the  scene  that  ensued. 
The  noise  of  the  blows,  the  shoutrug,  the 
yelling,  the  groans,  the  scalped  heads,  and 
gory  visages,  gave  both  to  the  ear  and  eye 
an  impression  that  could  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten. The  battle  was  obstinately  main- 
tained on  both  sides  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
with  a  skill  of  manfleuvring,  attack,  and  re- 
treat, that  was  astonishing. 

"  Both  parties  arranged  themselves  against 
each  other,  forming  something  like  two  lines 
of  battle,  and  these  extended  along  the  town 
nearly  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Jt  was 
curious  to  remark  the  difference  in  the  per- 
sons and  appearances  of  the  combatants.  In 
the  Orange  line  the  men  were  taller,  and  of 
more  powerful  frames ;  but  the  Ribbonmen 
were  more  hardy,  active,  and  courageoua 
Man  to  man,  notwithstanding  their  superior 
bodily  strength,  the  Orangemen  could  never 
fight  the  o&ers;  the  former  depend  too 
much  upon  their  fire  and  side-arms,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  so  well  trained  to  the  use 
of  the  cudgel  as  their  enSmies.  In  the  dis- 
trict where  the  scene  of  this  fight  is  laid,  the 
Catholics  generally  inhabit  the  mountainous 
part  of  the  country,  to  which,  when  the  civil 
feuds  of  worse  t^mes  prevailed,  they  had  been 
driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  the  Prot- 
estants and  Presbyterians,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  came  in  upon  their  possessions, 
occupy  the  richer  and  more  fertile  tracts  of 
the  land ;  being  more  wealthy,  they  live  with 
less  labor,  and  on  better  food.  The  charac- 
teristic features  produced  by  these  causes  are 
such  as  might  be  expected — the  Catholio  be- 
ing, like  his  soil,  hardy,  thin,  and  capable  of 
bearing  all  weathers;  and  the  Protest|nt8, 
larger,  softer,  and  more  inactive. 

"  Their  advance  to  the  first  onset  was  far 
different  from  a  fiiction  fight.  There  existed 
a  silence  here,  that  powerfully  evinced  the- 
inextinguishable  animosity  with  which  they 
encountered.  For  some  time  they  fought  in 
two  compact  bodies,  that  remained  unbroken 
so  long  as  the  chances  of  victory  were  doubt- 
ful    Men  went  down,  and  were  up,  and  went 
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down  in  all  directions,  with  uncommon  rapid- 
ity ;  and  as  the  weighty  phalanx  of  Orange- 
men stood  out  against  the  nimble  Hne  of 
their  mountain  adversaries,  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  the  latter,  and  their  surprising  skill  and 
activity  soon  gave  symptoms  of  a  gradual 
superiority  in  tiie  conflict.  In  the  course  of 
about  half  an  hour,  the  Orange  party  began 
to  give  way  in  the  northern  end  of  the  town  ; 
and  as  their  opponents  pressed  them  warmly 
and  with  unsparing  hand,  the  heavy  ma^ 
formed  by  their*  numbers  began  to  break, 
and  this  decomposition  ran  up  their  line  un- 
til in  a  short  time  they  were  thrown  into  ut- 
ter confusion.  They  now  fought  in  detached 
parties;  but  these  subordinate  conflicts, 
though  shorter  in  duration  than  the  shock  of 
the  general  battle,  were  much  more  inhuman 
and  destructive ;  for  whenever  any  particular 
gang  succeeded  in  putting  their  adversaries 
to  flight,  they  usually  ran  to  the  assistance 
of  their  friends  in  the  nearest  flght — ^by 
which  means  they  often  fought  three  to  one. 
In  these  instances  the  persons  inferior  in 
numbers  suffered  such  barbarities,  as  it  would 
be  painful  to  detail 

"  There  lived  a  short  distance  out  of  .the 
town  a  man  nicknamed  Jemsy  Boccagh,  on 
account  of  his  lameness — ^he  was  also  some- 
iimes  called  'Hop-an'-go-constant,'  who  fell 
the  first  victim  to  party  spirit  He  had  got 
arms  on  seeing  his  friends  likely  to  b^  de- 
feated, and  had  the  hardihood  to  follow,  with 
charged  bayonet,  a  few  Bibbonmen,  whom 
he  attempted  to  intercept,  as  they  fled  from 
a  large  number  of  their  enemies,  who  had 
got  fiiem  separated  from  their  comrades. 
Boccagh  ran  across  a  field,  in  order  to  get 
before  them  in  the  ]X)ad,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  climbing  a  ditch,  when  one  of  them,  who 
carried  a  spade-shaft,  struck  him  a  blow  on 
the  head,  which  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence.* 

"This  circumstance  imparted,  of  course, 
fiercer  hatred  to  both  parties, — triumph  in- 
spiring the  one,  a  thirst  for  vengeance  nerv- 
ing the  other.  Kelly  inflicted  tremendous 
punishment  in  every  direction ;  for  scarcely 
a  blow  fell  from  him  which  did  not  bring  a 
man  to  the  ground.  It  absolutely  resembled 
a  military  engagement,  for  the  number  of 
combatants  amounted  at  least  to  four  thour 
aand  men.  In  many  places  the  street  was 
covered  with  small  pools  and  clots  of  blood, 
which  flowed  from  those  who  lay  insensible 

*  Fact  The  person  who  killed  him  escaped  to 
Aiserioa  where  he  got  himself  naturalized,  and 
when  the  British  government  claimed  him,  he 
pleaded  his  privilege  of  being  an  American  cicizen, 
and  be  was  consequently  not  given  np.  Boccagh 
was  a  very  violent  Orangeman,  and  a  very  offensive 
one. 
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— while  others  were  borne  away  bleeding, 
groaning,  or  staggering,  having  been  battered 
into  a  total  unconsciousness  of  the  scene 
about  them. 

*' At  length  the  Orangemen  gave  veay,  and 
their  enemies,  yelling  with  madness  and  re* 
venge,  began  to  beat  them  vsdth  imrestrained 
fury.  Tbe  former,  finding  that  they  could 
not  resist  the  impetuous  tide  which  biu^t 
upon  them,  fled  back  past  the  church,  and 
stopped  not  until  they  had  reached  an  elevor 
tion,  on  which  lay  two  or  three  heaps  of 
stones,  that  had  been  collected  for  the  purr 
pose  of  paving  the  streets.  Here  they  made 
a  stand,  and  commenced  a  vigorous  discharge 
of  them  against  their  pursuers.  This  checked 
the  latter  ;  and  the  others,  seeing  them  hesi- 
tate and  likely  to  retreat  from  the  missiles, 
pelted  them  with  such  effect,  that  the  tables 
became  turned,  and  the  Bibbonmen  made  a 
speedy  flight  back  into  the  town. 

''In  the  meantime  several  Orangemen  had 
gone  into  Sherlock's,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  arms  had  been  deposited,  withan 
intention  of  resorting  to  them  in  case  of  a 
defeat  at  the  cudgels.  These  now  came  out, 
and  met  the  Bibbopmen  on  their  flight  from 
those  who  were  pelting  them  with  the  stonea 
A  dreadful  scene  ensued.  The  Bibbonmen, 
who  had  the  advantage  in  numbers,  finding 
themselves  intercepted  before  by  those  who 
had  arms,  and  pursued  behind  by  those  who 
had  recourse  to  the  stones,  fDught  with  un- 
common bravery  and  desperation.  KeUy, 
who  was  furious,  but  still  collected  and  de- 
cisive, shouted  out  in  Irish,  lest  the  opposite 
party  might  understand  him,  '  Let  every  two 
men  seize  upon  one  of  those  who  have  the 
arms.' 

"This  yfBS  attempted  and  effected  vnth 
partial  success  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
Orangemen  would  have  been  ultimately  beat- 
en and  deprived  of  their  weapons,  were  it 
not  that  many  of  them,  who  had  got  their 
pistols  out  of  Sherlock's,  discharged  them 
among  their  enemies,  and  wounded  several. 
The  Catholics  could  not  stand  this  ;  but  wish- 
ing to  retahate  as  effectually  as  possible, 
lifted  stones  wherever  they  could  find  them, 
and  kept  up  the  fight  at  a  distance,  aa  they 
retreated.  On  bo8i  sides,  wherever  a  soli- 
tary foe  was  caught  straggling  from  the  rest, 
he  was  instantly  punished  witii  a  most  cruel 
and  bk)od-thirsty  spirit. 

"Biwas  just  about  this  time  that  I  saw 
Kelly  engaged  with  two  men,  whom  he  kept 
at  bay  with  great  ease — retrograding,  how- 
ever, as  he  fought,  towards  his  own  party. 
Grimes,  who  had  for  some  time  before  this 
recovered  aud  joined  the  fight  once  more, 
was  returning,  after  having  pursued  several 
of  the  Bibbonmen  past  the  markei-houae. 
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where  he  spied  Kelly  thus  engaged.  With  a 
Volunteer  gun  in  his  hand,  and  furious  with 
the  degradation  of  his  former  defeat,  he  ran 
over  and  struck  him  with  the  hutt-end  of  it 
upon,  the  temple — and  Denis  felL  When  the 
stroke  was  given,  an  involuntary  cry  of 
*  Murder,— foul,  foul ! '  burst  from  those  who 
looked  on  from  the  windows ;  and  long  John 
Steele,  Ghimes's  father-in-law,  in  indignation, 
raised  his  cudgel  to  knock  him  down  for  this 
treacherous  and  malignant  blow ; — but  a 
person  out  of  Neal  Cassidy's  back-yard  hurled 
a  round  stone,  about  six  pounds  in  weight, 
a.t  Grimes's  head,  that  feUed  him  to  the  earth, 
leaving  him  as  insensible,  and  nearly  in  as 
dangerous  a  state  as  Kelly, — for  his  jaw  was 
broken. 

"  By  this  time  the  Catholics  had  retreated 
out  of  the  town,  and  Denis  might  probably 
have  received  more  punishment,  h^  those 
who  were  returning  from  the  pursuit  recog- 
nized him ;  but  James  Wilson,  seeing  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  he  lay,  came 
out,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sei*vant- 
man,  brought  him  into  his  own  house.  When 
the  Orangemen  had  driven  their  adversaries 
off  the  field,  they  commenced  the  most  hid- 
eous yellings  through  the  streets — got  mu- 
sic, and  played  party  tunes — offered  any 
money  for  the  face  of  a  Papist ;  and  any  of 
that  rehgiou  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
make  their  appearance,  were  beaten  in  the 
most  relentless  manner.  It  was  precisely 
the  same  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Bibbon- 
men  ;  if  a  Protestant,  but  above  all,  an  Or- 
angeman, came  in  their  way,  he  was  sure  to 
be  treated  with  barbarity ;  for  the  retaliation 
on  either  side  was  dreadfully  unjust — ^the  in- 
nocent suffering  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Leav- 
ing the  window,  I  found  Kelly  in  a  bad  state 
below  stairs. 

"  *  What's  to  be  done  ?'  said  I  to  Wilson. 

"  *  I  know  not,'  repHed  he,  *  exqept  I  put 
hifai  between  us  on  my  jaunting  car,  and 
drive  him  home.' 

*^  This  appeared  decidedly  the  best  plan 
we  could  adopt ;  so,  after  putting  to  the 
horse,  we  placed  him  on  the  car,  sitting  one 
on  each  side  of  him,  and,  in  this  manner, 
left  him  at  his  own  house. 

**  *  Did  you  run  no  risk,*  said  I,  '  in  going 
among  Kelly's  friends,  whilst  they  were  im- 
der  the  influence  of  party  feeling  and  exas- 
perated passion  ? ' 

"  *No,'  said  he  ;  *we  had  rendered  many 
of  them  acts  of  kindness,  and  had  never  ex- 
hibited any  spirit  but  a  /rw^ndZy  one  towards 
them ;  and  such  individuals,  but  only  such, 
might  loalk  through  a  crowd  of  enraged  Catho- 
lies  or  ProteHtants  quite  unmolested.* 

**  The.  next  morning  Kelly's  landlord,  Sii* 
W.  R ,  and  two  magistrates,  were  at  his 


house,  but  he  lay  like  a  log,  without  sense  or 
motion.  Whilst  they  were  there,  the  sur- 
geon arrived,  and,  after  examining  his  head, 
declared  that  the  skull  was  fractured.  Dur- 
ing that  and  the  following  day,  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  crowds,  anxious  to  know 
his  state ;  and  nothing  might  be  heard 
amongst  most  of  them  but  loud  and  undis- 
guised expressions  of  the  most  ample  re- 
venge. The  wife  was  frantic  ;  and,  on  see- 
ing me,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  exclaim- 
ing, 

" '  Ah,  sir,  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this  ; 
and  you,  too,  tould  him  the  same  thing.  My 
curse  and  Ood's  curse  on  it  for  quarrelling  ! 
Will  it  never  stop  in  the  counthry  till  they 
rise  some  time  and  murdher  one  another  out 
of  the  face?' 

"  As  soon  as  the  swelling  in  his  head  was 
reduced,  the  surgeon  performed  the  opera- 
tion  of  trepanning,  and  thereby  saved  his 
hfe ;  but  his  strength  and  intellect  were 
gone,  and  he  just  lingered  for  four  months,  a 
feeble,  drivelling  simpleton,  until,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  cold,  which  produced  inflamma- 
tion in  the  brain,  he  died,  as  hundreds  have 
died  before,  the  victim  of  party  spirit" 

Such  was  the  account  which  I  heard  of  my 
old  school-fellow,  Denis  Kelly ;  and,  indeed, 
when  I  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  the  edu- 
cation he  received,  I  could  not  but  admit 
that  tbe  consequence's  were  such  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  it. 

The  next  morning  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Kel- 
ly's came  down  to  my  brother,  hoping  that, 
as  they  wished  to  have  as  decent  a  funeral  as 
possible,  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  attend  ii 

"  Musha,  God  knows,  sii-,"  said  the  man, 
"  it's  poor  Denis,  heavens  be  his  bed !  that 
had  the  regard  and  reverence  for  every  one, 
young  and  ould,  of  your  father's  fcuni^y  ;  and. 
it's  himself  that  would  be  the  proud  man,  if 
he  was  living,  to  see  you,  sir,  riding  after  his 
coffin." 

"  Well,"  said  my  brother,  "let  Mrs.  Kelly 
know  that  I  shall  certainly  attend,  and  so 
will  my  brother,  here,  who  has  come  to  pay 
me  a  visit.  Why,  I  believe^  Tom,  you  forget 
him  I" 

"  Your  brother,  sir  I  Is  it  Master  Toby, 
that  used  to  cudgel  the  half  of  the  counthry 
when  he  was  at  school?  Gad's  my  life, 
Masther  Toby  (I  was  now  about  thirty-six), 
but  it's  yotir  four  quarters,  sure  enough  I 
Arrah,  thin,  sir,  who'd  think  it — ^you're  grown 
so  full  and  stout? — but,  faix,  you'd  always 
the  bone  in  you !  Ah,  Masther  Toby  I "  said 
he,  "he's  lying  cowld,  this  morning,  that 
would  be  the  happy  man  to  lay  his  eyes 
wanst  more  upon  you.  Many  an'  many's 
tlie  winther's  evening  did  he  spind,  talking 
about  the  time  when  you   and    he    were 
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houchals  *  together,  and  of  the  pranks  you 
played  at  school,  but  especially  of  the  time 
you  both  leathered  the  four  Grogans,  and 
tuck  the  apples  from  thim — my  poor  fellow ! 
— and  now  to  be  stretched  a  corpse,  lavin* 
his  poor  widdy  and  childher  behind  him  ! " 

I  accordingly  expressed  my  sorrow  for 
Denis's  death,  which,  indeed,  I  sincerely  re- 
gretted, for  he  possessed  materials  for  an  ex- 
cellent character,  had  not  all  that  was  amia- 
ble and  good  in  him  been  permitted  to  run 
wild. 

As  soon  as  my  trunk  and  traveling-bag 
had  been  brought  from  the  inn,  where  I  had 
left  them  the  preceding  night,  we  got  our 
horses,  and,  as  we  wished  to  show  particular 
respect  to  Denis's  remains,  rode  up,  with 
some  of  our  friends,  to  the  house.  When 
we  approached,  there  were  large  crowds  of 
the  countrj'-people  before  ,the  door  of  his 
well-thatched  and  regpectable-looking  dwell- 
ing, which  had  three  chimneys,  and  a  set  of 
sash-windows,  clean  and  well  glazed.  On 
our  arrival,  I  was  soon  recognized  *  and  sur- 
rounded by  numbers  of  those  to  whom  I  had 
formerly  been  kno\^,  who  received  and  wel- 
comed me  with  a  warmth  of  kindness  and 
sincerity,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look 
for  among  the  peasantry  of  any  other  nation. 

Indeed,  I  have  uniformly  observed,  that 
when  no  religious  or  political  feeling  in- 
fluences the  heart  and  principles  of  an  Irish 
peasant,  he  is  singularly  sincere  and  faithful 
in  his  attachments,  and  has  always  a  bias  to 
the  generous  and  the  disinterested.  To  my 
own  knowledge,  circumstances  frequentlv 
occur,  in  which  the  ebullition  of  party  spirit 
is,  although  temporary,  subsiding  after  the 
cause  that  produced  it  has  passed  away,  and 
leaving'the  kind  peasant  to  the  natural,  affec- 
tionate, and  generous  impulses  of  his  charac- 
ter. But  poor  Faddy,  unfortunately,  is  as 
combustible  a  material  in  politics  or  religion 
as  in  fighting — thinking  it  his  duty  to  take 
the  weak  f  side,  without  any  other  consider- 
ation than  because  it  is  the  weak  sida 

When  we  entered  the  house  I  was  almost 
suffocated  with  the  strong  fumes  of  tobacco- 


*  Boys. 

f  A  gentleman  once  told  me  an  anecdote,  of 
which  he  won  an  eye- witness.  Some  peaBants,  be- 
louging  to  opposite  factioBs,  had  met  under  pecu- 
liar circamBtances ;  there  were,  however,  two  on 
one  side,  and  four  on  the  other — in  this  case,  there 
was  likely  to  be  no  fight ;  but,  in  order  to  balance 
the  number,  one  of  the  more  numerous  party 
joined  the  weak  side — *Vbeka»e,  boys,  it  would  be 
a  bumin^  shame,  so  it  would,  for  four  to  kick  two ; 
and,  except  I  join  them,  by  the  powers,  there^s  no 
chance  of  there  being  a  bit  of  sport,  or  a.  row,  at 
all  at  aU !  '\  Accordingly,  he  did  join  them,  and 
the  result  of  it  w.ir,  that  he  and  his  party  were 
victorious,  so  honestly  did  he  fight. 


smoke,  enuS,  and  whiskey ;  and  as  I  had 
been  an  old  school-fellow  of  Denis's,  my  ap- 
pearance was  the  signal  for  a  general  burst 
of  grief  among  his  relations,  in  which  the 
more  distant  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
deceased  joined,  to  keep  up  the  keening. 

I  have  often,  indeed  always,  felt  that  there 
is  something  extremely  touching  in  the  Irish 
cry ;  in  fact,  that  it  breathes  the  very  spirit 
of  wild  and  natural  sorrow.  The  Irish  peas- 
antry, whenever  a  death  takes  place,  are  ex- 
ceedingly happy  in  seizing  upon  any  contin- 
gent circumstances  that  may  occur,  and 
making  them  subservient  to  the  excitement 
of  grief  for  the  departed,  or  the  exaltation 
and  praise  of  his  character  and  virtues.  My 
entrance  was  a  proof  of  this— I  had  scarcely 
advanced  tp  the  middle  of  the  floor,  when  my 
intimacy  with  the  deceased,  our  boyish 
sports,  and  even,  our  quarrels,  were  adverted 
to  with  a  natural  eloquence  and  pathos,  that, 
in  spite  of  my  firmness,  occasioned  me  to 
feel  the  prevailing  sorrow.  They  spoke,  or 
chqunted  mournfully,  in  Irish ;  but  the.  sub- 
stance of  what  they  said  was  as  follows : — 

"Oh,  Denis,  Denis,  avoumeeni  you're 
lying  low,  this  morning  of  sorrow! — ^lying 
low  are  you,  and  does  not  know  who  it  is 
(alluding  to  me)  that  is  standing  over  you, 
weeping  for  the  days  you  spent  together  in 
your  youth!  It's  yourself,  'acushla  agus 
asthore  machree  (the  pulse  and  beloved  of 
my  heart),  that  would  stretch  out  the  right 
hmid  warmly  to  welcome  him  to  the  place  of 
his  birth,  where  you  had  both  been  so  often 
happy  about  the  green  hills  and* valleys  with 
each  other !  He's  here  now,  standing  over  you; 
and  it's  he,  of  all  his  family,  kind  and  respect- 
able as  they  are,  that  was  your  own  favorite, 
Denis,  avourneen  dhelii^h  !  He  alone  was  the 
companion  that  you  loved ! — with  no  other 
could  you  be  happy ! — For  him  did  you  fight, 
when  he  wanted  a  friend  in  your  young  quai'- 
rels !  and  if  you  had  a  dispute  with  him, were 
you  not  sorry  for  it?  Ai'e  you  not  now 
stretched  in  death  before  him,  and  will  he 
not  forgive  you  ?  " 

All  uiis  was  uttered,  of  course,  extempo- 
raneously, and  without  the  least  preparation. 
They  then  passed  on  to  an  enumeration  of 
his  virtues  as  a  father,  a  husband,  son,  and 
brother — specified  his  worth  as  he  stood  re- 
lated to  society  in  general,  and  his  kindness 
as  a  neighbor  and  a  friend. 

An  occurrence  now  took  place  which  may 
serve,  in  some  measure,  to  throw  hght  upon 
many  of  the  atrocities  and  outrages  which 
take  place  in  Ireland.  Before  I  mention  it, 
however,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  few 
observations  relative  to  it.  I  am  convinced 
tliat  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Irish  peasantry'  will  gi'aut  that  there 
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is  not  on  the  earth  a  class  of  people  in  whom 
the  domestic  aiiections  of  blood-relationship 
are  so  pure,  strong,  and  sacred.  The  birth 
of  a  child  will  occasion  a  poor  man  to  break 
in  upon  the  money  set  apart  for  his  landlord, 
in  order  tp  keep  the  christening,  surrounded 
by  his  friends  and  neighbors,  with  due  fes- 
tiyity.  A  marriage  exhibits  a  spirit  of  joy, 
an  exuberance  of  happiness  and  delight,  to 
be  found  only  in  the  (^een  Mand  ;  and  the 
death  of  a  member  of  a  family  is  attended 
with  a  sincerity  of  grief,  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected from  men  so  much  the  creatures  of 
the  more  mirthful  feelings.  In  fact,  their 
sorrow  is  a  solecism  in  humanity — at  once 
deep  and  loud — mingled  up,  even  in  its  deep- 
est paroxysms,  with  a  laughter-loving  spirit 
It  is  impossible  that  an  Irishman,  sunk  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  affliction,  could  permit  his 
grief  to  flow  in  all  its  sad  sqlemnify,  even  for 
a  day,  without  some  glimpse  of  ms  natural 
humor  throwing  a  famt  and  rapid  light  over 
the  gloom  within  him.  No :  there  is  an 
amalgamation  of  sentiments  in  his  mind 
which,  as  I  said  before,  would  puzzle  any 
philosopher  to  account  for.  Yet  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say,  though  his  grief  has  something 
of  an  unsettled  and  ludicrous  character  abont 
it,  that  he  is  incapable  of  the  most  subtle 
and  deHcate  shades  of  sentiment,  or  the 
deepest  and  most  desolating  intensity  of 
sorrow.  But  he  laughs  off  those  heavy 
vapors  which  hang  about  the  moral  consti- 
stitution  of  the  people  of  other  nations,  giv- 
ing them  a  morbid  habit,  which  leaves  them 
neither  strength  nor  firmness  to  resist  calam- 
ity— which  tibey  feel  less  keenly  than  an 
Inshman,  exactly  aa  a  healthy  man  will  feel 
the  pangs  of  death  with  more  acuteness  than 
one  who  is  wasted  away  by  debility  and  de- 
cay. Let  any  man  witness  an  emigration, 
and  he  will  satisfy  himself  that  this  is  true. 
I  ^m  convinced  that  Gk)ldsmith's  inimitable 
description  of  one  in  hia  *' Deserted  Village," 
was  a  picture  drawn  from  actual  observation. 
Let  him  observe  the  emigrant,  as  he  crosses 
the  Atlantic,  and  he  will  find,  although  he 
joins  the  jest^  and  the  laugh,  and  the  song, 
that  he  will  seek  a  silent  comer,  or  a  silent 
hour,  to  indulge  the  sorrow  which  he  still 
feels  for  the  friends,  the  companions,  and  the 
native  fields  that  he  has  left  behind  him. 
This  constitution  of  mind  is  beneficial :  the 
Irishman  seldom  or  never  hangs  himself^  be- 
cause* he  is  capable  of  too  much  real  feeling 
to  permit  himself  to  become  the  slave  of  that 
which  is  factitious.  There  is  no  void  in  his 
affections  or  sentiments,  which  a  morbid  and 
depraved  sensibihty  could  occupy ;  but  his 
feelings,  of  what  character  soever  they  may 
be,  are  strong,  because  they  are  fresh  and 
healthy.    For  this  reason,  I  maintain,  that 


when  the  domestic  affections  come  under 
the  influence  of  either  grief  or  joy,  the  peas- 
antry of  no  nation  are  capable  of  feeling  so 
deeply.  Even  on  the  ordinary  occasions  oi 
death,  sorrow,  though  it  alternates  with 
mirth  and  cheerfulness,  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  themselves,  lingers  long  in  the  unseen  re- 
cesses of  domestic  life  :  any  hand,  ihereforey 
whether  by  law  or  violence,  that  plants  a  ivound 
HERE,  will  suffer  to  the  death. 

When  my  brother  and  I  entered  the  house, 
the  body  had  just  been  put  into  the  coffin ; 
and  it  is  usual  after  this  takes  place,  and  be- 
fore it  is  nailed  down,  for  the  immediate  rel- 
atives of  the  family  to  embrace  the  deceased, 
and  take  their  last  look  and  farewell  of  his 
remains.  In  the  present  instance,- the  chil- 
dren were  brought  over,  one  by  one,  to  per- 
form that  trying  and  melancholy  ceremony. 
The  first  was  an  infant  on  the  breast,  whose 
httle  innocent  mouth  was  held  down  to  that 
of  its  dead  father ;  the  babe  smiled  upon  his 
still  and  solemn  features,  and  would  have 
played  with  his  grave-clothes,  but  that  the 
murmur  of  unfeigned  sorrow,  which  burst 
from  all  present,  occasioned  it  to  be  removed. 
The  next  was  a  fine  httle  girl,  of  three  or 
four  years,  who  inquired  where  they  were 
going  to  bring  her  daddy,  and  asked  if  he 
would  not  soon  come  back  to  her. 

"  My  daddy's  sleeping  a  long  time,'*  said 
the  child,  "  but  111  waken  him  till  he  sings 
me  '  Peggy  Slevin.'  I  like  my  daddy  best, 
bekase  I  sleep  wid  him— and  he  brings  me 
good  things  from  the  fair ;  he  bought  me 
fiiis  ribbon,"  said  she,  pointing  to  a  ribbon 
which  he  had  purchased  for  her. 

The  rest  of  the  children  were  sensible  of 
their  loss,  and  truly 'it  was  a  distressing 
scene.  His  eldest  son  and  daughter,  the 
former  about  fourteen,  the  latter  about  two 
years  older,  lay  on  the  coffin,  kissing  his  lips, 
and  were  witix  difficulty  torn  away  from 
it 

"Oh  ! "  said  the  boy,  "he  is  going  from 
us,  and  night  or  day  we  will  never  see  him  or 
hear  him  more !  Oh !  father— father — is  that 
the  last  sight  we  are  ever  to  see  of  your 
face?  Why,  father  dear,  did  j'ou  die,  and 
leave  us  forever? — forever — wasn't  your 
heart  good  to  us,  and  your  words  kind  to  us 
— Oh !  your  last  smile  is  smiled — your  last 
kiss  given — and  your  last  kind  word  spoken 
to  your  children  that  you  loved,  and  that 
loved  you  as  we  did.  Father,  core  of  my 
heart,  are  you  gone  forever,  and  your  voice 
depa^d?  Oh!  the  murdherers,  oh!  the 
murdherers,  the  murdherers ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"  that  killed  my  father ;  for  only  for  them, 
he  would  be  still  wid  us  :  but,  by  tlie  God 
that's  over  me,  if  I  live,  night  or  day  I  will 
not  rest,  till  I  have  blood  for  blood  ;  nor  do 
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I  care  who  hears  it,  nor  if  I  was  banged  the 
next  minute."  * 

As  these  words  escaped  him,  a  deep  and 
awful  murmur  of  suppressed  vengeance  burst 
from  hid  relations.  At  length  their  sorrow 
became  too  strong  to  be  repressed  ',  and  as 
it  was  the  time  to  take  their  last  embrace  and 
look  of  him,  they  came  up,  and  after  fixing 
their  eyes  on  his  face  in  deep  affliction,  their 
lips  began  to  quiver,  and  their  countenances 
became  convulsed.  They  then  burst  out 
simultaneously  into  a  tide  of  violent  grief, 
which,  after  having  indulged  in  it  for  some 
time,  they  checked.  But  the  resolution  of 
revenge  was  stronger  than  their  grief,  for, 
standing  over  his  dead  body,  they  repeated, 
almost  word  for  word,  the  vow  of  vengeance 
which  the  son  had  just  sworn.  It  Was  really 
a  scene  dreadfully  and  terribly  solemn  ;  and 
I  cx)iild  not  avoid  reflating  upon  the  mystery 
of  nature,  which  can,  from  the  deep  power 
of  domestic  affection,  cause  to  sprmg  a  de- 
termination •  to  crime  of  so  black  a  dye. 
Would  to  God  that  our  peasantry  had  a 
clearer  sense  of  moral  and  religious  duties, 
and  were  not  left  so  much  as  they  are  to  the 
headlong  impulse  of  an  ardent  temperament 
and  an  impetuous  character ;  and  would  to* 
Gk)d  that  the  clergy  who  superintend  their 
morals,  had  a  better  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  more  liberal  education ! 

During  all  this  time  the  heart-broken 
widow  sat  beyond  the  coffin,  looking  upon 
what  passed  with  a  stupid  sense  of  bereave- 
ment ;  and  when  tiiey  had  all  perfonned  this 
last  ceremony,  it  was  found  necessary  to  tell 
her  that  the  time  was  come  for  the  proces- 
sion of  the  fuqeral,  and  they  only  waited  for 
her  to  take,  as  the  rest  did,  her  last  look  and 
embrace  of  her  husband.  When  she  heard 
this,  it  pierced  her  like  an  arrow ;  she  be-* 
came  instantly  collected,  and  her  complexion 
assumed  a  dark  shade  of  despairing  anguish, 
whicl)  it  was  an  affliction  even  to  look  upon. 
She  llien  stooped  over  the  coffin,  and  kissed 
him  several  times,  after  which  she  ceased 
sobbing,  and  lay  silently  with  her  mouth  to 
his. 

The  character  of  a  faithful  wife  sorrowing 
for  a  beloved  husband  has  that  in  it  which 
compels  both  respect  and  sympathy.  There 
was  not  at  this  moment  a  dry  eye  in  the 
house.  She  still  lay  mlent  on  the  coffin; 
but,  as  I  observed  mat  her  bosom  seemed 
not  to  heave  as  it  did  a  little  before,  I  was 
convinced  that  she  had  become  insensible.  I 
accordingly  beckoned  to  Kelly's  brother,  to 
whom  I  mentioned  what  I  had  suspected ; 
and,  on  his  going  over  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
he  found  her  as  I  had  said.    She  was  then 


*  Snoh  were  the  words. 


brought  to  the  air,  and  after  some  trouble 
recovered  ;  but  I  recommended  them  to  put 
her  to  bed,  and  not  to  subject  her  to  any 
unnecessary  anguish,  by  a  custom  which  was 
really  too  soiu-piercing  to  endure.  This, 
however,  was,  in  her  opinion,  the  violation 
of  an  old  rite,  sacred  to  her  heart  and  affec- 
tions— she  would  not  hear  of  it  for  an  instant. 
Again  she  was  helped  out  between  her 
brother  and  brother-in-law ;  and,  after  stoop- 
ing down,  and  doing  as  the  others  had 
done — ^ 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  I  will  sit  here,  and  keep 
him  under  my  eye  as  long  as  I  can — surely 
you  won't  blame  me  for  it ;  you  all  know  the 
Kind  husband  he  was  to  me,  and  the  good 
right  I  have  to  be  sorry  for  him  !  Oh  ! " 
she  added,  "  is  it  thrue  at  all  ? — ^is  he,  my 
own  Denis,  the  yoimg  husband  of  my  early 
— and  my  first  love,  in  good  aimest,  dead, 
and  going  to  leave  me  here — me,  Denis,  that 
you  loved  so  tindherly,  and  our  childher, 
that  your  brow  was  never  clouded  aginst  ? 
Can  i  believe  myself  or  is  it  a  dhrame? 
Denis,  avick  machree  !  avkk  machree  !  *  your 
hand  was  dreaded,  and  a  good  right  it  had, 
for  it  was  the  manly  hand,  that  was  ever  and 
always  raised  in  defence  of  them  that  wanted 
a  friend ;  abroad,  in  the  Action-fight,  against 
the  oppressor,  your  name  was  ever  feared, 
acu^Uaf — ^but  cut  home — at  home — where  loas 
your  fellow  f  Denis,  agrah,  do  you  know  the 
Hps  that's  faking  to  you? — your  young 
bride — your  heart's  light—Oh !  I  remimber 
the  day  you  war  married  to  me  like  yester- 
day. On  I  avoumeen,  then  and  since  wasn't 
the  heart  of  your  own  Honor  bound  up  in 
you — ^yet  not  a  word  even  to  me.  Well, 
agrah,  machree,  'tisn't  your  fault,  it's  the 
first  time  you  ever  refused  to  spake  to  your 
own  Honor.  But  you're  dead,  avoumeen,  or 
it  wouldn't  be  so — you're  dead  before  my  eyes 
— ^husband  of  my  heart,  and  all  my  hopes  and 
happiness  goes  into  the  coffin  and  the  grave 
along  wid  you,  forever ! " 

All  this  time  she  was  rocking  herself  from 
side  to  side,  her  complexion  p^e  and  ghastly 
as  could  be  conceived,  and  the  tears  stream- 
ing from  her  eyes.  When  the  coffin  was 
about  to  be  closed,  she  retired  until  it  was 
nailed  down,  after  which  she  returned  with 
her  bonnet  and  doak  on  her,  ready  to  accom- 
pany it  to  the  grave.  I  was  astonished — for  * 
I  thought  she  could  not  have  walked  two 
steps  without  assistance ;  but  it  was  the  cus- 
tom, and  to  neglect  it,  I  found,  would  have 
thrown  the  imputation  of  insincerity  upon  her 
griel  While  they  were  preparing  to  bring 
&e  coffin  out,  I  could  hear  the  chat  and  con- 
versation of  those  who  were  standing  in 

*  Son  of  my  heart  1    Son  of  my  heart ! 
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crowds  before  the  door,  and  occacdonallj  a 
loud,  vacant  laugh,  and  sometimes  a  voUej 
of  them,  responsive  to  the  jokes  of  some 
rustic  wit,  probably  the  same  person  who 
acted  master  of  the  revels  at  the  wake. 

Before  the  coffin  was  finally  closed,  Ned 
Corrigan,  whom  I  had  put  to  ffight  the  pre- 
ceding night,  came  up,  and  repeated  the  De 
Profundi^,*  in  very  strange  Latin,  over  the 
corpse.  When  this  was  finished,  he  got  a 
jug  of  holy  water,  and  after  dipping  his 
thumb  in  it,  first  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  his  own  forehead,  and  aitei-wards 
sprinkled  it  ^^pon  all  present,  giving  my 
brother  and  myself  .an  extra  compliment, 
supposing,  probably,  that  we  stood  most  in 
need  of  it.  When  this  was  over,  he  sprinkled 
the  corpse,  and  the  cofi&n  in  particular  most 
profusely.  He  then  placed  two  pebbles 
from  Lough  Derg,f  and  a  bit  of  holy  candle, 
upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  and  having 
said  a  Paier  and  Ave,  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  the  people,  he  closed  the  lid  and  nailed 
it  down. 

"Ned,"  said  his  brother,  "  are  his  feet  and 
toes  loose  ?  " 

"Musha,  but  that's  more  than  myself 
knows,"  replied  Ned— "Are  they,  Katty?" 
said  he,  inquiring  from  the  sister  of  the  de^ 
ceased. 

"  Arrah,  to  be  sure,  avoumeen  ! "  answer- 
ed Katty — "  do  you  think  we  would  lave  him 
to  be  tied  that  way,  when  he'd  be  risin*  out 
of  his  last  bed  at  the  day  of  judgment? 
Wouldn't  it  be  too  bad  to  have  his  toes  tied 
thin,  avoumeen?" 

The  coffin  was  then  brought  out  and  placed 
upon  four  chairs  before  the  door,  to  be  keen- 
ed ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  friends  and 
well-wishers  of  the  deceased  were  brought 
into  the  room  to  get  each  a  glass  of  whiskey, ' 
as  a  token  of  respect.  I  observed  also,  that 
such  as  had  not  seen  any  of  Kelly's  rela- 
tions until  then,  came  up,  and  shaking  hands 
with  them,  said — "  I'm  sorry  for  your  loss ! " 
This  expression  of  condolence  was  uniform, 
and  the  usual  reply  was,  "  Thank  you,.  Iklat, 
or  Jim !  "  with  a  pluck  of  the  skirt,  accom- 
panied by  a  significant  nod,  to  follow. 
They  then  got  a  due  share  of  whiskey ;  and 
it  was  curious,  after  they  came  out,  their 
faces  a  little  flushed,  and  their  eyes  watery 
with  the  strong,  ardent  spiiits,  to  hear  with 
what  heaiiiness  and  alacrity  they  entered 
into  Denis's  praises. 

When  he  had  been  keened  in  the  street. 


*  The  De  profundis  is  the  psalm*  which,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  repeated  over  the  dead. 

f  Those  who  make  a  station  at  Lough  Derg  are 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  home  some  of  its  pebbles, 
which  are  oonsidex^  to  be  sacred  and  possessed 
of  many  virtues. 


there  being  no  hearse,  the  coffin  was  placed 
upon  two  handspikes,  which  were  fixed 
across,  but  parallel  to  each  other  under  it 
These  were  borne,  by  four  men,  one  at  the 
end  of  each,  with  the  point  of  it  crossing  hJQ 
body  a  little  below  his  stomach ;  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  the  coffin  is  borne  upon  a 
bier  on  the  shoulders,  but  this  is  more  con- 
venient and  less  distressing.    . 

A\Tien  we  got  out  upon  tiie  road,  the  fune- 
ral was  of  great  extent— for  Kelly  had  been 
highly  respected.  On  arriving  at  the  merin 
which  boimded  the  land  he  had  owned,  the 
coffin  was  laid  down,  and  a  loud  and  wailing 
keene  took  place  over  it.  It  was  again  raised, 
and  the  funeral  proceeded  in  a  direction 
which  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  take,  and 
it  was  not  until  an  acquaintance  of  my 
brother's  had  explained  the  niatter  that 
I  imderstood  the  cause  of  it  In  Ireland 
when  a  murder  is  perpetrated,  it  is  some- 
times usual,  as  the  funeral  proceeds  to  the 
grave-yard,  to  bring  the  corpse  jbo  the  house 
of  him  who  committed  the  crime,  and  lay  it 
down  at  his  door,  while  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  kneel  down,  and,  with  an  apptiling 
solemnity,  utter  the  deepest  imprecations, 
and  invoke  the  justice  of  heaven  on  the  head 
of  the  murderer.  This,  however,  is  general- 
ly omitted  if  the  residence  of  the  criminal  be 
completely  out  of  the  line  of  the  funeral,  but 
if  it  be  possible,  by  any  circuit,  to  approach 
it,  this  dark  ceremony  is  never  omitted.  In 
cases  where  the  crime  is  doubtful,  or  unjust- 
ly imputed,  those  who  are  thus  visited  come 
out^  and  laying  their  right  hand  upon  the 
coffin,  protest  their  innocence  of  the  blgod  of 
the  deceased,  calling  God  to  witness  the 
truth  of  their  asseverations ;  but,  in  cases 
where  the  crime  is  clearly  proved  against  the 
murderer,  the  door  is  either  closed,  the  cere- 
mony repelled  by  violence,  or  the  house 
abandoned  by  the  inmates  until  the  funeral 
parses.* 

The  death  of  Kelly,  however,  could  not  be 
actually,  or,  at  least,  directly  considered  a 
murder,  for  it  was  probable  that  Grimes  did 
not  inflict  the  stroke  with  an  intention  to 
take  away  his  life,  and,  besides,  Kelly  sui- 
vived  it  four  months.  Grimes's  house  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  perches  from  the  road  : 
and  when  the  corpse  was  opposite  the  little 
bjidleway  that  led  up  to  it,  they  laid  it  down 
for  a  moment,  and  the  relations  of  Kelly 
surrounded  it,  offering  up  a  short  prayer, 
with  uncovered  heads.  It  was  then  borne 
toward  the  house,  whilst  the  keening  com- 
menced in  a  loud  and  wailing  cry,  accompa- 
nied with  clapping  of  hands,  and  every  other 

*  Many  of  these  striking  and  startling  old  cus- 
toms have  nearly  disappeared,  and  indeed  it  is 
better  that  they  should. 
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symptom  of  external  sorrow.  But,  inde- 
pendent of  their  compliance  with  this  cere- 
mony, as  ail  old  usage,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  appearance  of  anything  connected 
with  the  man  who  certainly  occasioned  Kel- 
ly's death,  awoke  a  keener  and  more  intense 
Borrow  for  his  loss.  The  wailing  was  thus 
continued  until  the  coffin  was  laid  opposite 
Giimes*s  door  ;  nor  did  it  cease  then,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  renewed  with  louder  and 
more  bitter  lamentations. 

As  the  multitude  stood  compassionating 
the  afdiction  of  the  widow  and  orphans,  it 
was  the  most  impressive  and  solemn  specta- 
cle that  could  be  witnessed.  The  very  nouse 
seemed  to  have  a  condemned  look ;  and,  as 
a  single  wintry  breeze  waved  a  tuft  of  long 
grass  that  grew  on  a  seat  of  turf  at  the  side 
of  the  door,  it  brought  the  vanity  of  human 
enmity  before  my  mind  vnth  melancholy 
force.  Wh6n  the  keening  ceased, .  Kelly's 
wife,  vdth  her  children,  knelt,  their  faces  to- 
wards the  house  of  their  enemy,  and  invoked, 
in  the  strong  language  of  excited  passion, 
the  justice  of  heaven  ,upon  the  head  of  the 
man  who  had  left  her  a  widow,  and  her 
children  fatherless.  I  was  anxious  to  know 
if  Grimes  would  appear  to  disclaim  the  in- 
tention of  murder;  but  I  understood  that 
he  was  at  market-— for  it  happened  to  be 
market-day. 

"  Come  out !  "  said  the  widow — "  come 
out,  and  look  at  the  sight  that's  here  before 
you !  Come  and  view  your  own  work  !  Lay 
but  your  hand  upon  the  coffin,  and  the  blood 
of  him  you  murdhered  will  spout,  before 
Gk)d  and  these  Christian  people,  in  your 
guilty  face !  But,  oh !  may  the  Almighty 
God  bring  this  home  to  you!* — ^May  you 
never  lave  this  life,  John  Grimes,  till  worse 
nor  has  overtaken  me  and  mine  fall  upon 
you  and  yours  I  May  our  curse  light  upon 
you  this  day  ! — the  curse,  I  say,  of  the  v^dow 
and  the  orphans,  that  your  bloody  hand  has 
made  us,  may  it  blast  you  I  May  you,  and 
all  belonging  to  you  wither  off  of  the  'airth ! 
Night  and  day,  sleeping  and  waking — ^like 
enow  off  the  ditch,  may  you  melt,  until  your 
name  and  your  place  be  disremimbered,  ex- 
cept to  be  cursed  by  them  that  wiU  hear  of 
you  and  your  hand  of  murdher  I  Amin,  we 
pray  God  this  day! — and  the  widow  and 
orphans'  prayer  will  not  fall  to  the  ground 
while  your  guilty  head  is  above  it !  Childhre, 
do  you  all  say  it  ?  " 

At  this  moment  a  deep,  terrific  murmur, 
or  rather  ejaculation,  corroborative  of  i^sent 
to  this  dreadful  imprecation,  pervaded  the 


^  Boos  not  tbU  usa^^e  illustrate  the  proverb  of 
the  guilt  being  brought  home  to  a  man,  when  there 
it  no  donbt  of  his  criminality  ? 


crowd  in  a  fearful  manner ;  their  counten- 
ances darkened,  their  eyes  gleamed,  and  their 
scowling  visages  stiffened  into  an  expression 
of  determined  vengeance. 

"When  these  awful  words  were  uttered, 
Grimes's  wife  and  daughters  approached  the 
window  in  tears,  sobbing,  at  the  same  time, 
loudly  and  bitterly. 

"You're  wrong,"  said  the  wife — "you're 
wrong.  Widow  KeUy,  in  saying  that  my  hus- 
band murdhered  him : — ^he  did  not  murdher 
him  ;  for  when  you  and  yours  were  far  from 
him,  I  heard  John  Grimes  declare  before  the 
Gt)d  who's  to  judge  him,  that  he  had  no 
thought  or  intention  of  taking  his  life ;  he 
struck  him- in  anger,  and  the  blow  did  him 
an  injiuy  that  was  not  intended.  Don't 
curse  him,  Honor  Kelly,"  said  she,  "  don't 
curse  him  so  fearfully  ;  but,'  above  all,  don't 
curse  me  and  my  innocent  childher,  for  we 
never  harmed  you,  nor  wished  you  ill !  But 
it  tPOH  this  jyarty  work  did  it !  Oh,  my  God ! " 
she  exckimed,  wringing  her  haiids  in  utter 
bitterness  of  spirit,  "when  will  it  be  ended 
between  friends  and  neighbors,  that  ought 
to  live  in  love  and  kindness  together  instead 
of  fighting  in  this  bloodthirsty  manner ! " 

She  then  wept  more  violently,  as  did  her 
daughters. 

"  May  God  give  me  mercy  in  the  last  day, 
Mra  Kelly,  as  I  pity  from  my  heart  and  soul 
you  and  your  orphans,"  she  continued  ;  "  but 
don't  curse  us,  for  the  love  of  God — for  you 
know  we  should  forgive  our  enemies,  as  we 
ourselves,  that  are  the  enemies  of  God,  hope 
to  be  forgiven." 

"May  Godi  forgive  me,  then,  if  I  have 
wronged  you  or  your  husband,"  said  the 
widow,  softened  by  their  distress  ;  "  but  you 
know,  that  whether  he  intended  his  life  or 
not,  the  stroke  he  gave  Kim  has  left  my  chil- 
dher without  a  father,  and  myself  dissolate. 
Oh,  heavens  above  me  ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
scream  of  distraction  and  despair,  "  is  it  pos- 
sible— is  it  thrue — that  my  manly  husband 
—the  best  father  that  ever  breathed  the  breath 
of  life — my  own  Denis,  is  lying  dead — mur- 
dhered before  my  eyes  ?  Put  your  hands  on 
my  head,  some  of  you — ^put  your  lumds  on  my 
head,  or  it  will  go  to  piecea  Where  are  you, 
Denis— where  are  you,  the  strong  of  hand, 
and  the  tender  of  heart  ?  Come  to  me,  dar- 
ling, I  want  you  in  my  distress.  I  want  com- 
fort, Denis ;  and  III  take  it  from  none  but 
yourself,  for  kind  was  your  word  to  me  in  all 
my  afflictions ! " 

All  present  were  affected  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  difficult  to  say,  whether  Kelly's  wife  or 
Grimes's  was  more  to  be  pitied  at  the  mo- 
ment The  affliction  of  the  latter  and  of  her 
daughters  was  really  pitiable ;  their  sobs 
were  loud,  and  the  tears  streamed  down  their 
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cheeks  like  rain.  When  the  widoVs  exclama- 
tions had  ceased,  or  rather  were  lost  in  the 
loud  cry  of  sorrow  which  were  uttered  by 
the  keeners  and  friends  of  the  deceased — 
they,  too,  standing  somewhat  apart  from  the 
.  rest,  joined  in  it  bitterly  ;  and  the  solitary 
wail  of  Mrs.  Grimes,  differing  in  character 
from  that  of  those  who  had  been  trained  to 
modulate  the  most  profound  grief  into  strains 
of  a  melancholy  nature,  was  particularly  wild 
and  impressive.  At  all  events,  her  Christian 
demeanor,  joined  to  the  sincerity  of  her  grief, 
appeased  the  enmity  of  many ;  so  true  is  it 
,  that  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.  I 
could  perceive,  however,  that  the  resentment 
of  Kelly's  male  relations  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  any  degree  moderated. 

The  funeral  again  proceeded,  and  I  re- 
marked that  whenever  a  strange  passenger 
happened  to  meet  it,  he  always  turned-  back, 
and  accompanied  it  for  a  short  distance,  after 
which  he  resumed  his  journey,  it  being  con- 
sideredunlucky  to  omit  this  usage  on  meet- 
ing a  funeral  Denis's  residence  was  not 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  churchyard, 
which  was  situated  in  the  town  where  he  had 
received  the  fatal  blow.  As  soon  as  we  had 
got  on  about  the  half  of  this  way,  the  priest  of 
&e  parish  met  us,  and  the  funeral,  after  pro- 
ceeding a  few  perches  more,  turned  into  a 
green  field,  in  the  comer  of  which  stood  a 
table  with  the  apparatus  for  saying  mass 
spread  upon  it 

The  coffin  was  then  laid  down  once  more, 
immediately  before  this  temporary/  altar  ;  and 
the  priest,  after  having  robed  himse^  the 
wrong  or  tiie  sable  side  of  the  vestments  out, 
as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  death,  began  to 
celebrate  mass  for  the  dead,  the  congregation* 
all  kneeling.  When  this  was  finished,  the 
friends  of  the  deceai^  approached  the  altar, 
and  after  some  private  conversation,  the 
priest  turned  round,  and  inquired  aloud — 

"  Who  will  give  Offerings  f  " 

The  people  were  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  matter  is  conducted,  and 
accordingly  knew  what  to  do.  When  the 
priest  put  the  question,  Denis's  brother,  who 
was  a  wealthy  man,  came  forward,  and  laid 
down  two  guineas  on  the  altar ;  the  priest 
took  this  up,  and  putting  it  on  a  plate,  set 
out  among  the  multitude,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  of  those  who  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 
He  thus  continued  putting  the  question,  dis- 
tinctly, after  each  man  had  paid  ;  and  accord- 
ing as  the  money  was  laid  down,  those  who 
accompanied  the  priest  pronounced  the  name 
of  the  person  who  gave  it,  so  that  all  present 
might  hear  it  Tins  is  also  done  to  enable 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  know  not  only 
those  who  show  them  this  mark  of  respect, 


but  those  who  neglect  it,  in  order  that  they 
may  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  on  similar 
occasions.  The  amount  of  money  so  received 
is  very  great ;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  emulation 
among  the  people,  as  to  who  will  act  with 
most  decency  and  spirit,  that  is  exceedingly 
beneficial  to  the  priest  In  such  instances 
the  difference  olrehgion  is  judiciously  over- 
looked ;  for  although  the  prayers  of  Prot- 
estants are  declined  on  those,  occasions,  yet 
it  seems  the  same  objection  does  not  hold 
good  against  their  money,  and  accordingly 
tiiey  pay  as  well  as  the  rest  When  the 
priest  came  round  to  where  I  stood,  he  shook 
hands  with  my  brother,  with  whom  he 
appeared  to  be  on  ver}-  friendly  and  familiftr 
terms ;  he  and  I  were  then  introduced  to 
each  other. 

"  CJome,"  said  he,  with  a  very  droll  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  shaking  the  plate  at  the 
same  time  up  near  my  brother's  nose, — 
"Come,  liflr.  D'Arcy,  down  with  your  offer- 
ings, if  you  wish  to  have  a  friend  with  St 
Peter  when  you  go  as  far  as  the  gates ;  down 
with  your  money,  sir,  and  you  shall  be  re- 
membered, depend  upon  it" 

"Ah,"  said  my  brother,  puUing  out  a 
guinea,  "  I  would  with  the  greatest  pleasui^  ; 
but  I  fear  this  guinea  is  not  orthodox.  Pm 
afraid  it  has  a  heretical  mark  upon  it." 

"In  that    case,"  repHed    his  Eeverence 
laughing  heartily,  "  your  only  plan  is  to  re-  * 
tmn  it  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  by  laying 
it  on  the  plate  here — ^it  will  then  be  vnthin 
the  pale,  you  know." 

This  reply  produced  a  great  deal  of  good- 
humor  among  that  part  of  the  crowd  which 
immediately  surrounded  them — not  except 
ing  his  nearest  relations,  who  laughed  hearti- 

"  Well,"  said  my  brother,  as  he  laid  it  on 
the  plate,  "how  many  prayers  will  you  oflSw 
up  in  my  favor  for  this?" 

"  Leave  thai  to  myself,"  said  his  Eeverence^ 
looking  at  the  money  ;  "  it  will  be  before  you, 
I  say,  wh^i  you  go  to  St  Peter." 

He  then  held  the  plate  over  to  me  in  a 
droll  manner  ;  and  I  added  another  guinea 
to  my  brother's  gift ;  for  which  I  had  the 
satis&iction  of  having  my  name  called  out  so 
loud,  that  it  might  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  o& 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  priest^  "and 
I  thank  you," 

"John,"  said  I,  when  he  left  us,  "I  think 
that  is  a  pleasant  and  rather  a^  sensible 
man?" 

"  He's  as  jovial  a  soul,"  rephed  my  brother, 
"  as  ever  gave  birth  to  a  jestf  and  he  sings  a 
right  good  song.  Many  a  convivial  hour  have 
he  and  I  spent  together ;  and  a  more  hospi- 
table man  besides,  never  yet  existed.     M- 
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though  firmly  attached  to  his  own  religion, 
he  is  no  bigot ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  ex- 
cellent^  liberal,  and  benevolent  man." 

When  the  offerings  were  all  collected,  he 
returned  to  the  altar,  repeated  a  few  addi- 
tional prayers  in  prime  style — as  rapid  as 
lightning  ;  and  after  hastily  shaking  the  holy 
crater  on  the  crowd,  the  foneral  moved  on. 
It  was  now  two  o'clock,  the  day  clear  and 
frosty,  and  the  sun  imusualiy  bright  for  the 
season.  During  mass,  many  were  added  to 
those  who  formed  the  funeral  train  at  the  out- 
set ;  so  that»  when  we  got  out  upon  the  road, 
the  procession  appeared  very  large.  After 
this,  few  or  none  joined  it ;  for  it  is  esteemed 
by  no  means  ''  dacent "  to  do  so  qflter  mass, 
because,  in  that  case,  the  matter  is  ascribed 
to  an  evasion  of  the  offerings ;  but  those  whose 
delay  has  not  reaUy  been  occasioned  by  this 
motbe,  make  it  a  point  to  pay  them  L  the 
grave-yard,  or  aft^  the  interment,  and  some- 
times even  on  the  following  day  —so  jealous 
«re  the  peasantry  of  having  any  degrading 
suspicion  attached  to  their  generosity. 

The  order  of  the  funeral  now  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Foremost  the  women — ^next  to  them 
the  corpse,  surrounded  by  the  relations — the 
eldest  son,  in  deep  affliction,  "  led  the  coffin," 
as  chief  mourner,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
comer  of  a  sheet  or  piece  of  linen,  fastened 
to  the  mort-^loih,  called  moor-doth.  After 
the  coffin  came  those  who  were  on  foot,  and 
in  the  rear  were  the  equestrians  When 
we  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church- 
yard, the  funeral  was  met  by  a  dozen  of 
singing-boyB,  belonging  to  a  chapel  choir, 
which  the  priest,  who  waa  fond  of  music,  had 
some  time  before  formed.  They  fell  in,  two 
by  two,  immediately  behind  the  corpse,  and 
commenced  singing  the  Bequiem,  or  Latin 
hymn  for  the  d€«ul. 

The  scene  through  which  we  passed  at 
this  time,  though  not  dothed  with  the  ver- 
dure and  luxuriant  beauty  of  summer,  was, 
nevertheless,  marked  by  tiiat  solemn  and  de- 
caying splendor  which  characterizes  a  fine 
country,  lit  up  by  the  melancholy  light  of  a 
winter  setting  sun.  It  was,  tiierefore,  much 
more  in  character  with  the  occasion.  Indeed 
I  felt  it  altogether  beautiful ;  and,  as  ihe 
**  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft,"  the  dim  sun- 
be^s  feH,  through  a  vista  of  naked,  motion- 
less trees,  upon  me  coffin,  which  was  borne 
with  a  slower  and  more  funereal  pace  than 
before,  in  a  manner  that  threw  a  solemn  and 
visionary  light  upon  the  whole  procession. 
This^  however,  was  raised  to  something 
dreadfully  impressive,  when  the  long  train, 
thus  proceeding  with  a  nu>tion  so  mournful, 
was  seen,  eodi,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  crimson  rib- 
bons, to  indicate  that  the  corpse  they  bore 


owed  his  death  to  a  deed  of  murder.*  The 
circumstance  of  the  sun  glancing  his  rays 
upon  the  coffin  was  not  unobserved  by  the 
peasantry,  who  considered  it  as  a  good  omen 
to  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 

As  we  went  up  the  street  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  quarrel  that  proved  so  fatal 
to  Kelly,  the  coffin  was  again  laid  down  on 
the  spot  where  he  received  his  death-blow ; 
and,  as  was  usual,  the  wild  and  melancholy 
keene  was  raised.  My  broiJier  saw  many  of 
Grimes's  friends  among  tiie  spectators,  but 
he  himself  was  not  visible.  \^ether  Kelly's* 
party  saw  tiien  or  not,  we  could  not  say ;  if 
they  did,  they  seemed  not  to  noiice  them, 
for  no  expression  of.  revenge  or  indignation 
escaped  them. 

At  length  we  entered  the  last  receptacle  of 
the  dead.  The  coffin  was  now  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  son  and  bribers  of  the 
-deceased,  and  borne  round  the  church-yard ; 
whilst  the  priest,  with  his  stole  upon  him, 
.preceded  it^  reading  prayers  for  the  eternal 
repose  of  the  soul  Being  then  laid  beside 
the  grave,  a  ^De  j^^fundis"  was  repeated 
by  tiie  priest  and  the  mass-server ;  after 
which  a  portion  of  fresh  day,  carried  from 
the  fields,  was  brought  to  his  Reverence,  who 
read  a  prayer  over  it,  and  consecrated  ii 
This  is  a  ceremony  which  is  never  omitted  at 
the  interment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  When 
it  was  over,  ihe  coffin  mthb  laid  into  the 

Kkve,  and  the  blessed  clay  shaken  over  it. 
e  priest  now  took  the  diovd  in  his  own 
hands,  and  threw  in  the  three  first  shovelfuls 
— one  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  one  in  the 
name  of  the  Son,  and  one  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  The  sexton  then  took  it,  and 
in  a  short  time  Denis  Kejly  was  fixed  for 
ever  in  his  narrow  bed. 

"While  these  ceremonies  were  going  for- 
ward, the  churchyard  presented  a  character^ 
istic  picture.  B^de  the  usual  groups  who 
straggle  through  the  j^ace,  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombS)  you  might  see  many  individuals 
kneeling  on  particular  graves,  where  some 
relation  lay — for  the  benefit  of  whose  soul 
they  offered  up  their  prayers  with  an  attach- 
ment and  devotion  which  one  cannot  but  ad- 
mire. Sometimes  all  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family  would  assemble,  and  repeat  a 
Jiosary  for  the  same  purpose.  Again,  you 
might  see  an  unhappy  woman  beside  a  newly- 
made  grave,  giving  way  to  lamentation  and 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  husband,  or  of  some 
beloved  child.  Here,  you  might  observe  the 
"  last  bed"  (Hnamented  with  hoops,  decked 

*  Certainly  thia  wearing  of  red  ribbons  gives  a 
very  dreadful  aspect  to  a  funeral  procession.  It  is 
not  many  yeats  since  it  was  witnessed  in  my  native 
pariah. 
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in  white  paper,  emblematic  of  the  virgin  in- 
nocence of  the  individual  who  slept  below ; 
— there,  a  little  tioard-cross  informing  you 
that  '^  this  monument  was  erected  by  a  dis- 
consolate husband  to  the  memory  of  his  be- 
loved \sife."  But  that  which  excited  great- 
est curiosity  was  a  sycamore-tree,  which  grew 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
in  Ireland  many  of  the  church-yards  are  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  interment  of 
Eoman  Catholics,  and,  consequently,  the 
corpse  of  no  one  who  had  been  a  Protestant 
would  be  permitted  to  pollute  or  desecrate 
them.  This  was  one  of  them  :  but  it  appears 
that  by  some  means  or  other,  the  body  of  a 
Protestant  Jiad  been  interred  in  it — and  hear 
the  consequence  I  The  next  moroing  heaven 
marked  its  disapprobation  of  this  awful  vis- 
itation by  a  miracle  ;  for,  ere  the  sim^  rose 
fro^n  the  east,  a  fuU-grown  sycamore  had 
shot  up  out  of  the  heretical  grave,  and  stands 
there  to  this  day,  a  monimient  at  once  of  the 
profanation  and  its  consequenca  Crowds 
were  looking  at  this  tree,  feeling  a  kind  of 
awe,  mingled  with  wonder,  at  the  deed  which 
drew  down  such  a  visible  and  lasting  mark 
of  God  s  displeasure.  On  the  tombstones 
near  Kelly's  grave,  men  and  women  were 
seated,  smoking  tobacco  to  their  very  heart's 
content;  for,  vnth  that  profusion  which 
characterizes  the  Irish  in  everything,  they 
had  brought  out  large  quantities  of  tobacco, 
whiskey,  and  bunches  of  pipe&  On  such 
occasions  it  is  the  custom  for  those  who  attend 
the  wake  or  the  funeral  to  bring  a  full  pipe 
home  with  them ;  and  it  is  expected  that,  as 
often  as  itis  usedi,  they  will  remember  to  say 
'^  God  be  merciful  to  the  soul  of  him  that 
this  pipe  was  over." 

The  crowd,  however,  now  began  to  dis- 
perse ;  and  the  immediate  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased sent  the  priest,  accompanied  by 
Kelly*s  brother,  to  request  that  we  would 
come  in,  as  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  poor 
Denis's  memory,  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  cake. 

"  Come,  Toby,"  said  my  brother,  "  we  may 
as  well  go  in,  as  it  will  gratify  them ;  we 
need  not  make  much  delay,  and  we  will  still 
be  at  home  in  sufGlcient  time  for  dinner." 

"Certainly  you  wiU,"  said  the  Priest; 
"  for  you  shall  both  come  and  dine  with  me 
to-day." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  my  brother ;  "  I 
have  no  objection,  for  I  know  you  give  it 
good." 

When  we  went  in,  the  punch  was  already 
reeking  from  immense  white  jugs,  that 
couldn't  hold  less  than  a  gallon  each. 

"Now,"  said  his  Reverence,  very  properly, 
"you  have  had  a  xlecent    and    creditable 


funeral,  and  have  managed  every  thing  with 
great  propriety ;  let  me  request,  therefore, 
that  you  will  not  get  drunk,  nor  permit 
yourselves  to  enter  into  any  disputes  or 
quarrels ;  but  be  moderate  in  what  you  take, 
and  go  home  peaceably." 

"  Why,  thiol,  your  Reverence,"  replied  the 
widow,  "  he's  now  in  his  grave,  and,  thank 
God,  it's  he  that  had  the  daoent  funeral 
all  out— ten  good  gallons  did  we  put  over 
you,  asthore,  and  it's  yoursdLf  that  liked  the 
dacent  thing,  any  4iow — but  sure,  sir,  it 
would  shame  him  where  he's  lyin',  if  we  dis- 
regarded him  so  far  as  to  go  home  widcut 
bringing  in  our  friends,  that  didn't  desait 
us  in  our  throuble,  an'  thratin'  them  lor 
their  kindness." 

While  Kelly's  brother  was  filling  out  all 
their  glasses,  the  priest,  my  brother,  and  I, 
were  taking  a  little  refreshment  When  the 
glasses  were  filled,  the  deceased's  brother 
raised  his  in  his  hand,  and  said, — 

"Well,  gintlemen,'^  addressing  us,  "I  hope 
youll  pardon  me  for  not  dhnnking  your 
healths  first ;  but  people,  you  know,  can't 
break  through  an  ould  custom,  at  any  rate — 
so  I  give  poor  Denis's  health  that's  in  his 
vxirm  grave,  and  God  be  merciful  to  his 
sowL"* 

The  priest  now  winked  at  me  to  give  them 
their  own  way ;  so  we  filled  our  glasses,  and 
joined  the  rest  in  drinking  "Poor  Denis's 
nealth,  that's  now  in  his  warm  grave,  and 
God  be  merciful  to  his  soul" 

When  this  was  finished,  they  then  drank 
ours,  and  thanked  us  for  our  kindness  in  at* 
tending  the  funeral.  It  was  now  past  five 
o'clock  ;  and  we  left  them  just  setting  into  a 
hard  bout  of  drinking,  and  rode  down  to  his 
Reverence's  residence. 

"  I  saw  you  smile,"  said  he,  on  our  way, 
"  at  the  blundering  toast  of  Mat  Kelly ;  but 
it  would  be  labor  in  vain  to  attempt  setting 
them  right  What  do  they  know  about  the 
distinctions  of  more  refined  life  ?  Besides^ 
I  maintain,  that  what  they  said  was  as  well 
calculated  to  express  their  affection,  as  if 
they  had  drunk  honest  Denis's  menvory.  It 
is,  at  least,  unsophisticated.  But  did  you 
hear,"  said  he,  "  of  the  apparition  that  was 
seen  last  night,  on  the  mountain  road  above 
Denis's  ?  " 

"I  did  not  hear  of  it,"  I  replied,  equivo- 
cating a  httle. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  it  is  currently  reported 
that  the  spirit  of  a  murdered  pedlar,  which 
haunts  the  hollow  of  the  road  atDrumfuirar 
bridge,  chased  away  the  two  servant  men  as 
they  were  bringing  home  the  coffin,  and 
that  finding  it  a  good  fit,  he  got  into  it,  and 

♦A  fact 
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walked  half  a  mile  along  the  road,  with  the 
wooden  surtout  upon  him  ;  and,  finally,  that 
to  wind  up  the  frolic,  he  left  it  on  one  end 
half-wny  between  the  bridge  and  Denis's 
house,  after  putting  a  crowd  of  the  countr^'- 
men  to  ^ght  I  sui^ct  some  droll  knave 
has  played  them  a  trick.  I  assure  you,  that 
a  deputation  of  them,  who  decLured  that 
they  saw  the  coffin  move  along  of  itself, 
waited  upon  me  this  morning,  to  know 
whether  they  ought  to  have  put  him  into 
the  coffin,  or  gotten  ancyther." 

"  Well,"  said  my  brother,  in  reply  to  him, 
'*  after  dinner  we  will  probably  throw  some 
light  upon  that  circumstance  ;  for  I  believe 
my  brother  here  knows  something  about  it." 

"  So,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  perceive  you 
hove  been  amusing  yourself  at  their  ex- 
pense." 

I  seldom  spent  a  pleasanter  evening  than 
I  did  with  Father  MoUoy  (so  he  was  called), 
who  was,  as.  my  brother  .said,  a  shrewd, 
sensible  lU,  po^esaed  of  conTivial  power^ 
of  the  first  order.  He  sang  us  several  good 
songs ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent voice.  He  regretted  very  much  the 
state  of  party  and  religious  feeling,  which 
he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  suppress. 

'*  But,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  little  co-operation 
in  my  efforts  to  communicate  knowledge  to 
my  fiock,  and  implant  better  feelings  among 
them.  You  must  know/'  he  added,  *^  that  I 
am  no  great  favorite  with  them.  On  being 
appointed  to  this  parish  by  my  bishop,  I 
found  that  the  yoimg  man  who  was  curate  to 
mj  predecessor  had  formed  a  party  against 
me,  thinking,  by  that  means,  eventually  to 
get  the  parish  hipiself.  Accordingly,  on 
coming  here,  I  found  the  chapd  doors  closed 
on  me :  so  that  a  single  individual  among 
them  would  not  recognize  me  as  their  proper 
pastor.  By  firmness  and  spirit,  however,  I 
at  length  succeeded,  after  a  long  struggle 
against  the  influence  of  the  curate,  in  gain- 
ing admission  to  the  altar ;  and,  by  a  proper 
representation  of  his  conduct  to  the  bishop, 
I  soon  made  my  gentleman  knock  under. 
Although  beginning  to  gain  ground  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  people,  I  am  by  no 
means  yet  a  &vorite.  Tua  curate  and  I 
scarcely  speak  ;.  but  I  hope  thatin  the  course 
of  time,  both  he  and  they  will  begin  to  find, 
that  by  kindness  and  a  sincere  love  for  their 
wellarLn  my  part.  good-wiU  and  affection 
will  idtimately  be  established  among  us. 
At  least,  there  shall  be  nothing  left  undone, 
so  for  as  I  am  concerned,  to  effect  it." 

It  was  now  near  nine  o'clock,  and  my 
brother  was  beginning  to  relate  an  anecdote 
concerning  the  clergyman  who  had  j^receded 
Father  Molloy  in  the  parish,  when  a  mes- 
senger from  Mr.  Wilson,  already  alluded  to, 


came  up  in  breathless  haste,  requesting  the 
priest,  for  God's  sake,  to  go  down  into  town 
instantly,  as  the  KeUys  and  the  Gbimeses 
were  engaged  in  i  fi'esh  quarrel 

"  Mv  God !  "  he  exclaimed — «"  when  will 
this  work  have  an  end  ?  But,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  gentlemen,  I  apprehended  it ;  and  I  fear 
that  something  still  more  fatal  to  the  parties 
will  yet  be  the  consequence.  Mr.  D*Arcy, 
you  must  try  what  you  can  do  with  the 
Grimeses,  and  I  will  manage  the  KeUys." 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  town,  which 
was  but  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
Priest's  house ;  and,  on  arriving,  found  a 
large  crowd  before  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  the  Eellys  had  been  drinking,  en- 
gaged in  hard  conflict.  The  priest  was  on 
foot,  and  had  brought  his  whip  with  him,  it 
being  an  argument,  in  the  hands  of  a  Roman 
Gathohc  pastor,  which  teUs  so  home  that  it 
is  seldom  gainsaid.  Mr.  Molloy  and  my 
brother  now  dashed  in  amongst  them :  and 
by  remonstrance,  abuse,  blows,  and  entreaty, 
they  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  terminating 
the  fight.  They  were  also  assisted  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  other  persons,  who  dared  not, 
until  their  appearsmce,  run  the  risk  of  inter- 
fering between  them.  Wilson's  servant,  who 
had  come  for  the  priest,  was  still  standing 
beside  me,  looking  on ;  and,  while  my 
brother  and  Mr.  Molloy  were  separating  the 
parties,  I  asked  him  how  the  fray  com- 
menced. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "  it  bein' market-day, 
the  Grimeses  chanced  to  be  in  town,  and 
this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Kellys,  who 
were  drinking  in  Cassidy's  here,  till  they  got 
tipsy ;  some  of  them  then  broke  out,  and  be- 
gan' to  go  up  and  down  the  street,  shouting 
for  the  face  of  a  murdhering  Grimes.  The 
Grimeses,  sir,  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
drinking  with  a  parcel  of  their  friends  in  Joe 
Sherlock's,  and  hearing  the  Eellys  calling 
out  for  them,  why,  as  the  dhrop,  sir,  was  in 
on  both  sides,  they  were  soon  at  it  Grimes, 
has  given  one  of  the  EeUy's  a  great  bating ; 
but  Tom  Grogan,  Kelly's  cousin,  a  Httle  be- 
fore we  came  down,  I'm  tould,  has  knocked 
the  seven  senses  out  of  him,  with  the  pelt  of 
a  brick-bat  in  the  stomach." 

Soon  after  this,  however,  the  quarrel  was 
got  under ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
more  bloodshed  that  night,  my  brother  and 
I  got  the  KeUys  together,  and  brought  them 
as  fiir  as  our  residence,  on  their  way  home. 
As  they  went  along,  they  uttered  awful  vows, 
and  determinations  of  the  deepest  revenge, 
swearing  repeatedly  that  they  would  shoot 
Grimes  from  behind  a  ditch,  if  they  could 
not  in  any  other  manner  have  his  blood. 
They  seemed  highly  intoxicated  ;  and  several 
of  them  were  cut  and  abused  in  a  dreadful 
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maimer ;  even  the  Tromen  were  in  such  a 
dtate  of  excitement  and  alarm,  that  grief  for 
the  deceased  was,  in  many  instances,  for- 
gotten. Several  of  both  sexes  were  singing  ; 
some  laughing  with  triumph  at  the  punish- 
ment they  had  inflicted  on  fiie  enemy  ;  others 
of  them,  softened  by  what  they  had  drunk, 
were  weeping  in  tones  of  sorrow  that  might 
be  heard  a  couple  of  miles  ofL  Among  the 
latter  were  many  of  the  men,  some  of  whom, 
as  they  staggered  along,  with  their  frieze 
big  coats  hmiging  off  one  shoulder,  clapped 
their  hands,  and  roared  like  bulls,  as  if  they 
intended,  by  the  loudness  of  their  grief  then, 
to  compensate  for  their  sHence  when  sober. 
It  was  also  quite  ludicrous  to  see  the  men 
kissing  each  other,  sometimes  in  this  maudlin 
sorrow,  and  at  others  when  exalted  into  the 
veiy  madness  of  mirth.  Such  as  had  been 
out  in  the  scuffle,  on  finding  the  blood  trickle 
down  their  faces,  would  wipe  it  off — then 
look  at  it^  and  break  out  into  a  parenthetical 
volley  of  curses  against  the  Grimeses ;  after 
whidi,  they  would  resume  their  grief,  hug 
each  other  in  mutual  sorrow,  and  clap  their 
hands  as  before.  In  short,  suc^  a  group 
could  be  seen  nowhere  but  in  Ireland. 

When  my  brother  and  I  had  separated 
from  them,  I  asked  him  what  had  become  of 
Vengeance,  and  if  he  were  still  in  the 
country. 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  with  aU  his  courage 
and  watchfulness,  he  found  that  his  life  was 
not  safe  ;  he,  accordingly,  sold  off  his  prop- 
erty, and  collecting  aU  his  ready  cash,  emi- 
grated to  America,  where,  I  hear,  he  is  doing 
well." 

"  God  knows,"  I  replied,  "  I  shouldn^t  be 
surprised  if  one-h|df  of  the  population  were 


to  follow  his  example,  for  the  state  of  society 
here,  among  the  lower  orders,  is  truly  de- 
plorable." "  Ay,  but  you  are .  to  consider 
now,"  he  repHed,  "  that  you  have  been  look- 
ing at  the  worst  of  it  If  you  pass  an  un- 
favorable opinion  upon  our  countr^Tnen  when 
in  the  public  house  or  the  quarrel,  you 
ought  to  remember  what  they  are  under  their 
own  ix>ofs,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  private 
life." 

The  "  Party  Fight,"  described  in  the  fore- 
going  sketch,  is  unhappily  no  fiction,  and  it 
is  certain  that  there  are  thousands  still  alive 
who  have  good  reason  to  remember  it  Such 
a  fight,  or  I  should  rather  say  battle — for 
such  in  fact  it  was — did  not  take  place  in  a 
state  of  civil  feociety,  if  I  can  say  so,  within  the 
last  half  century  in  this  country.  The  prep- 
arations fpr  it  were  secretly  being  made  fortwo 
or  three  months  previous  to  its  occurrence, 
and  however  it  came  to  light,  it  so  happened 
that  each  party  became  cognizant  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  other.  This  tremendous  conflict^ 
of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness,— being  then 
but  about  twelve  years  of  age — took  place  in 
the  town,  or  rather  city,  of  Clogher,  in  my 
native  county  of  Tyrone.  The  reader  may 
form  an  opinion  of  the  bitterness  and  ferocity 
with  which  it  was  fought  on  both  sides  when  he 
is  informed  that  the  Orangemen  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Bibbonmen  on  jthe  other,  had 
called  in  aid  from  the  surrounding  counties 
of  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  and  Deny ; 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  also  from  Louth.  In 
numbers,  the  belligerents  could  not  have 
been  less  than  from  four  to  five  thousand 
men.  The  fair  day  on  which  it  occurred  is 
known  simply  as  ''the  Day  of  the  great 
Fight" 


THE  LOUGH  DERG  PILGRIM. 


In  describing  the  habits,  superstitions, 
and  feelings  of  the  Irish  people,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  overlook  a  place  which  occu- 
pies so  prominent  a  position  in  their  reli- 
gious usages  as  the  celebrated  Piu-gatory  of 
St  Patiick,  situated  in  a  lake  that  Hes  among 
the  bleak  and  desolate  looking  mountains  of 
Donegal 

It  may  also  be  necessary  to  state  to  the 
reader,  that  the  following  sketch,  though 
appearing  in  this  place,  was  the  first  pro- 
duction from  my  pen  which  ever  came  before 
the  pubUc.  The  occasion  of  its  being  writ- 
ten was  this : — ^I  had  been  asked  to  break- 
fast by  the  late  Bev.  Csesar  Otway,  some  time 
I  think  in  the  winter  of  1829«    About  that 


time,  or  a  little  before,  he  had  brought  out 
his  admirable  work  called,  ''Sketches  in 
Ireland,  descriptive  of  interesting  portions 
of  Donegal,  Cork,  and  Kerry."  Among  the 
remarkable  localities  of  Donegal,  of  course  it 
was  natural  to  8U|^x>se,  that  "  Lough  Derg" 
or  the  celebrated  "Purgatory  of  SL  Patridcy* 
would  not  be  omitted.  Neither  was  it ;  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  accuracy  and  truths 
ful  vigor  with  which  he  describes  its  situa- 
tion and  appearance.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, however,  I  discovered  that  he  had 
never  been  present  during  the  season  of 
making  the  Pilgrimages,  and  VTas  conse- 
quently ignorant  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
which  take  place  in  it    la  consequence,  I 
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gave  him  a  pretty  full  and  accurate  account 
of  them,  and  of  the  Station  which  I  myself 
had  made  there.  After  I  ha4  concluded,  he 
requested  me  to  put  what  I  had  told  him 
upon  paper,  adding,  "  I  will  dress  it  up  and 
have  it  inserted  in  the  next  edition." 

I  accordingly  went  ho^ie,  and  on  the 
fourth  evening  afterwards  brought  him  the 
Sketch  of  the  Lough  Derg  Pilgmi  as  it  now 
appears,  with  the  exception  of  some  offensive 
passages  which  are  expunged  in  this  edition. 
— Sudi  was  my  first  introduction  to  literary 
life. 

And  here  I  cannot  omit  paying  my  sincere 
tribute  of  grateful  recollection  to  a  man  from 
whom  I  have  received  so  many  acts  of  the 
warmest  ]dndnes&  To  me  he  was  a  true  friend 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In  my  early 
trials  lus  purse  and  his  advice  often  sap- 

Sorted,  soothed,  and  ^improved  me.  In  a 
terary  point  of  view  I  am  under  the  deep- 
est obligations  to  his  excellent  judgment  and 
good  taste.  Indeed  were  it  not  for  him,  I 
never  could  have  struggled  my  way  through 
the  severe  difficulties  with  which  in  my  early 
career  I  was  beset 

'*  Green  be  the  torf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  early  days ; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 
Or  named  thee  bat  to  praiae.*' 

But  to  my  theme,  which  will  be  better  un- 
derstood, as  wiU  my  description  of  the  wild 
rites  peiformed  on  the  shores  of  its  most 
celebrated  island,  by  the  following  extracts, 
taken  from  this  able  and  most  vivid  describer 
of  Irish  sceneiy : 

"  The  road  from  the  village  of  Petigo  lead- 
ing towards  Lough  Derg,  runs  along  a  river 
tumbling  over  rocks ;  and  then  after  pro- 
ceeding for  a  time  over  a  boggy  valley,  you 
ascend  int6  a  dreary  and  mountainous  tract, 
extremely  ugly  in  itself,  but  from  which  you 
have  a  fine  view  indeed  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  lower  lake  of  Lough  E^e,  with  its 
many  elevated  islands,  and  all  its  hilly  shores, 
green,  wooded,  and  cultivated,  with  the  in- 
terspersed houses  of  its  gentry,  and  the  com- 
fortable cottages  of  its  yeomanry — the  finest 
yectoanry  in  Ireland — men  living  in  com- 
parative comfort,  and  having  in  their  figures 
and  bearing  that  elevation  of  character  which 
a  sense  of  loyalty  and  independence  confers. 
I  had  at  length,  after  traveling  about  three 
miles,  arrived  where  the  road  was  discon- 
tinued, and  by  the  direction  of  my  guide, 
ascended  a  mountain-path  that  brought  me 
through  a  wretched  village,  and  led  to  the 
top  of  a  hill.  Here  my  boy  left  me,  and 
went  to  look  for  the  man  who  was  to  ferry 
us  to  Purgatory,  and  on  the  ridge  where  I 
stood  I  had  leisure  to  look  around.     To  the 


south-west  lay  Lough  Erne,  with  all  its  isles 
and  cultivated  shores  ;  to  the  north-west  lay 
Lough  Derg,  and*  truly  never  did  I  mark 
such  a  contrast  Lough  Derg  undei:  my 
feet — the  lake,  the  shores,  the  mountains, 
the  accompaniments  of  all  sorts  presented 
the  very  landscape  of  desolation  ;  its  waters 
expanding  in  their  highland  solitude,  amidst 
a  wide  waste  of  moors,  without  one  green 
spot  to  refresh  the  eye,  without  a  house  or 
tree — all  mournful  in  the  brown  hue  of  its 
far-staretching  bogs,  and  the  gray  uniformity 
of  its  rocks ;  the  surrounding  mountains  even 
partook  of  the  sombre  character  of  the  place ; 
their  forms  vdthout  grandeur,  their  ranges 
continuous  and  without  elevation.  The  lake 
itself  was  certainly  as  fine  as  rocky  shores 
and  numerous  islands  could  moke  it :  but  it 
was  encompassed  with  such  dreariness ;  it 
was  deformed  so  much  by  its  purgatorial 
island ;  the  associations  connected  with  it 
were  of  such  a  degrading  character,  that 
really  the  whole  prospect  before  me  struck 
my  mind  with  a  sense  of  painfulness,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  'I  am  already  in  Purgatory.' 
A  person  who  has  never  seen  the  pictiie 
that  was  now  under  my  eye,  who  had  read 
of  a  place  consecrated  by  the  devotion  of  ages, 
towards  which  the  tide  of  human  superstition 
had  flowed  for  twelve  centiuies,  might  im- 
agine that  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  secluded 
in  its  sacred  island,  would  have  all  the  ven- 
erable and  gothic  accompaniments  of  olden 
time ;  and  its  ivied  towers  and  belfried 
steeples,  its  carved  windows,  and  cloistered 
arches,  its  long  dark  aisles  and  fretted  vaults 
would  have  risen  out  of  the  water,  rivalling 
lona  or  Lindis&Lm  ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  to  be  seen.  The  island,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  presented  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  hideous  slated  houses  and 
cabins,  which  gave  you  an  idea  that  they 
were  rather  erected  for  the  purpose  of  toll- 
houses or  police-stations  than  any  thing 
else. 

"  I  was  certainly  in  an  interesting  position. 
I  looked  southerly  towards  Lough  ibue, 
with  the  Protestant  city  of  EnniskiUen  rising 
amidst  its  waters,  like  the  island  queen  of  all 
the  loyalty,  and  industry,  and  reasonable 
worship  that  have  made  her  sons  the  admi- 
ration of  past  and  present  time ;  and  before 
me,  to  the  north,  Lough  Derg,  with  its  far- 
famed  isle,  reposing  there  as  the  monstrous 
birth  of  a  dreaiy  and  degraded  superstition, 
the  enemy  of  mental  cultivation,  and  des- 
tined to  keep  the  human  understanding  in 
the  same  d^k  unproductive  state  as  the 
moorland  waste  that  lay  outstretched  around. 
I  was  soon  joined  by  my  guide  and  by  two 
men  carrying  oars,  with  whom  I  descended 
from  the  ridge  on  which  I  was  perched,  to- 
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wards  the  shores  of  the  lake,  where  there 
was  a  sort  of  boat,  or  rather  toll-house,  at 
which  the  pilgrims  paid  a  cerfcain  sum  before 
they  were  permitted  to  embark  for  the  island. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  were  afloat ;  and  while 
sitting  in  the  boat  I  had  time  to  observe  my 
ferrymen:  one  was  a  stupid  countryman, 
who  did  not  speak;  the  other  was  an  old 
man  with  a  woollen  night-cap  under  his  hat, 
a  brown  snuff-colored  coat,  a  nose  begrimed 
with  snuff,  a  small  gray  eye  enveloped  amidst 
wrinkles  that  spread  towards  his  temples  in 
the  form  of  birds'  claws,  and  gave  to  his 
countenance  a  sort  of  leering  cunning  that 
was  extremely  disagreeable.  I  found  he  was 
the  clerk  of  the  island  chapel ;  that  he  was  a 
sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  purga- 
tory, and  guardian  and  keeper  of  it  when 
the  station  time  was  over  and  priests  and 
pilgrims  had  deserted  it.  I  could  plainly 
perceive  that  he  had  smoked  me  out  as  a 
Protestant,  that  he  was  on  his  guard  against 
me  as  a  spy,  and  that  his  determination  was 
to  get  as  much  and  to  give  as  little  informa- 
tion as  he  could  ;  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  have 
the  desire  to  obtain  the  small  sum  he  ex- 
pected from  me  with  as  little  exposure  of  his 
cause,  and  as  Httle  explanation  of  the  prac- 
tices of  his  craft  as  possible.  The  man  in- 
formed me  that  the  station  time  was  over 
about  a  month,  and  he  confirmed  my  guide's 
remark  tliat  the  Pope's  jubilee  had  much 
diminished  the  resort  of  pilgrims  during  the 
present  season.  He  informed  me  also  that 
the  whole  district  aroimd  the  lough,  together 
with   all  its  islands,    belonged   to   Colonel 

L ,  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 

and  that  this  gentleman,  as  landlord,  had 
leased  the  ferry  of  the  island  to  certain  per- 
sons who  had  contractejd  to  pay  him  £260  a 
year ;  and  to  make  up*  this  sum,  and  obtain 
a  suitable  income  for  themselves,  the  ferry- 
men charged  each  pilgrim  five  pence. 
Therefore,  supposing  that  the  contractors 
make  cent,  per  cent,  by  their  contract,  which 
it  may  be  supposed  they  do,  the  number  of 
pilgrims  to  this  island  may  be  estimated  at 
13,000 ;  and,  as  my  little  guide  afterwards 
told  me  (although  the  cunning  old  clerk 
took  care  to  avoid  it),  that  each  pilgrim  paid 
the  priest  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  6d.,  therefore 
we  may  suppose  that  the*  profit  to  the  prior 
of  Lough  Derg  and  his  priests  was  no  small 
sum. 

"In  a  short  time  I  arrived  at  the  island, 
and  as  stepping  out  of  the  boat  I  planted  my 
foot  on  the  rocks  of  this  scene  of  human  ab- 
surdity, I  felt  ashamed  for  human  nature,  and 
looked  on  myself  as  one  of  the  millions  of 
jFools  that  have,  century  after  century,  degra- 
ded their  understandings  by  coming  hither. 
The  island  I  found  to  be  of  an  oval  shape. 


The  buildings  on  it  consisted  of  a  slated 
house  for  the  priests,  two  chjipels,  and  a  long 
range  of  cabins  on  the  rocky  surface  of  the 
island,  which  may  contain  about  half  an  acre  ; 
there  were  also  certain  round  walls  about  two 
feet  high,  enclosing  broken  stone  and  wooden 
crosses ;  these  were  called  saints'  beds,  and 
around  these  circles,  on  the  sharp  and  stony 
rocks,  the  pilgrims  ^o  on  their  naked  knee& 
Altogether  I  inay  briefly  sum  up  mt  view  of 
this  place,  and  say  that  it  was  filthy,  dreary, 
and  altogether  detestable — it  was  a  positive 
waste  of  time  to  visit  it,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
never  behold  it  again."  * 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Bishop 
Henry  Jones's  account,  published  in  1647 : 

"The  island  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory 
is  altogether  rocky,  and  rather  level ;  within 
the  compass  of  the  island,  in  the  water  to- 
wards the  north-east,  (^bout  two  yards  from 
the  shore,  stand  certsdn  rocks,  the  least  of 
which,  and  next  the  shore,  is  the  one  St. 
Patrick  knelt  on  for  the  third  part  of  the 
night  in  prayer,  he  did  another  third 
in  his  cell,  which  is  called  his  bed,  and 
another  third  in  the  cave  or  purgatory  ;  in 
this  stone  there  is  a  cleft  or  print,  said  to  be 
made  by  St.  Patrick's  knees ;  the  other  stone 
is  much  gi^eater  and  further  off  in  the  lake, 
and  covered  with  water,  called  Lachavanny  : 
this  is  esteemed  of  singular  virtue  ;  standing 
thereon  healeth  pilgrims*  feet,  bleeding  as 
they  are  vdth  cuts  and  bruises  got  in  going 
barefoot  round  the  blessed  beds. 

"  The  entrance  into  the  island  is  narrow 
and  rocky ;  these  rocks  they  report  to  be  the 
guts  of  a  great  serpent  metamorphosed  into 
stonea  "When  Mr.  Copinger,  a  gentleman 
drawn  thither  by  the  feme  of  the  place,  visit- 
ed it,  there  was  a  church  covered  with  shin- 
gles dedicated  to  Si  Patrick,  and  it  was  thus 
furnished :  at  the  east  end  was  a  high  altar 
covered  with  hnen,  over  wMch  did  hang  the 
image  of  our  Lady  with  our  Saviour  in  her 
arms ;  on  the  right  did  hang  the  picture  of 
the  three  kings  offering  their  presents  to  our 
Saviotir  ;  and  on  the  left  the  picture  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  cross  ;  near  the  altar,  and  on 

•  Fire  at  Lough  Drrq. — On  the  15th  August, 
1842,  the  Btation  at  this  celebrated  ^lace  was 
brought  to  a  oonclnsion;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
night  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the  houses 
were  on  fire,  and  four  dwellings  which,  we  believe, 
were  recently  erected,  were  altogether  consumed. 
The  people  of  the  neighboring  country  directed 
their  efforts  chiefly  to  the  preservation  of  the  prior's 
hotise,  which  adjoined  those  in  frames,  and  by  pour- 
ing a  continued  supply  of  water  against  its  windows, 
succeeded  in  saving  it.  The  night  being  calm,  and 
the  wind  in  a  favorable  direction,  the  injury  sus- 
tained was  less  than  must  have  existed  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  The  houses  burnt  were 
occupied  as  lodgings  for  pilgrims  when  on  sta- 
tion. 
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the  south  side,  did  stand  on  the  ground  an 
old  worm-eaten  image  of  Si  Patrick;  and 
behind  the  altar  was  another  of  the  same 
fabric,  but  still  older  in  appearance,  called 
St  Arioge ;  and  on  the  right  hand  another 
ioiage  called  St.  Yolusianus. 

"  Between  the  church  and  the  cave  there 
is  a  small  rising  ground,  and  on  a  heap  of 
stones  lay  a  little  stone  cross,  part  broken, 
part  standing ;  and  in  the  east  of  the  church 
m8  another  cross  made  of  twigs  interwoven : 
this  is  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Patrick's 
altar,  on  which  lie  three  pieces  of  a  bell, 
whidi  they  say  St  Patrick  used  to  carry  in 
his  hand.  Here  also  was  Md  a  certain  knotty 
bone  of  some  bigness,  hollow  in  the  midst 
like  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  and  out  of  which 
issue,  as  it  were,  natural  spokes :  this  was 
shown  as  a  great  rarity,  being  part  of  a  great 
serpent's  tall— one  of  those  monsters  the 
blessed  Patrick  expellM  out  of  Ireland. 

''  Towards  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island 
were  six  circles — some  call  them  saints'  beds, 
or  beds  of  penance.  Pilgrims  are  contin- 
ually praying  and  kneeling  about  these  beds ; 
and  they  are  compassed  around  with  sharp 
stones  and  difdcult  passages  for  the  accora- 
modation  of  such  as  go  barefooted. 

"In  the  farthest  part  northward  of  the 
island,  are  certain  beds  of  stone  cast  together 
as  memorials  for  some  that  are  elsewhere 
buried ;  but  who  trust  to  the  prayers  and 
merits  of  those  who  daily  resort  to  this  Pur- 
gatory. Lastly,  in  this  island  are  several 
Irish  cabins  covered  with  thatch,  and  another 
for  shriving  or  confession ;  and  there  are 
sepai'ate  places  assigned  for  those  who  come 
from  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland. 

"  In  all,  the  pilgrims  remaiu  on  the  island 
nine  days  ;  they  eat  but  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  of  oatmeal  and  water.  They 
have  liberty  to  refresh  themselves  with  the 
water  of  the  lake,  which,  as  Roth  says,  *  is  of 
such  virtue,  that  though  thou  shouldst  fill 
thyself  with  it,  yet  will  it  not  offend ;  but  is 
as  if  it  flowed  from  some  mineral' 

"The  pilgrims  at  night  lodge  or  lie  on 
straw,  without  pillow  or  pallet,  rolling  them- 
selves in  their  mantles,  and  wrapping  their 
heads  in  their  breeches ;  only  on  some  one 
of  the  eight  nights  they  must  lie  on  one  of 
the  saintB'  beds,  whichever  they  like." 


I  was,  at  the  time  of  performing  this  sta- 
tion, in  the  middle  of  my  nineteenth  year — 
of  quick  perception — warm  imagination — a 
mind  peculiarly  romantic — a  morloid  turn  for 
devotion,  and  a  candidate  for  the  priesthood, 
having  been  made  slightly  acquainted  with 
Latin,  and  more  slightly  still  with  Qreek. 


At  this  period,  however,  all  my  faculties 
merged  like  friendly  streams  into  the  large 
current  of  my  devotion.  Of  religion  I  was 
completely  ignorant,  although  I  had  sustained 
a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  devotions  of 
the  family,  and  signalized  myself  frequently 
by  taking  the  lead  in  a  rosary.  I  had  often 
out-prayed  and  out-fasted  an  old  circulating 
pilgrim,  who  occasionally  visited  oui*  family  ; 
a  feat  on  which  few  would  have  ventured  ; 
and  I  even  arrived  to  such  a  pit<;h  of  perfec- 
tion at  praying,  that  with  the  assistance  of 
young  and  powerful  lungs,  I  was  fully  able 
to  distance  him  at  any  English  prayer  in 
which  we  joined.  But  in  Latin,  I  must  al- 
low, that  owing  to  my  imperfect  knowledge 
of  its  pronimciation,  and  to  some  twitches  of 
conscience  I  felt  on  adventuring  to  imitate 
him  by  overleaping  this  impediment,  he  was 
able  to  throw  me  back  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  his  turn ;  so  that  when  we  both 
started  for  a  De  profundi^,  I  was  always  sure 
to  come  in  second.  Owing  to  all  this  I  was 
considered  a  young  man  of  promise,  being, 
moreover,  as  my  master  often  told  my  father, 
a  youth  of  prodigious  parts  and  great  ciUe- 
ness.  Indeed,  on  this  subject  my  master's 
veracity  could  not  be  questioned ;  because 
when  I  fii'st  commenced  Latin,  I  was  often 
heard  repeating  the  prescribed  tasks  in  my 
sleep.  Many  of  his  relations  had  akeady, 
even  upon  the  strength  of  my  prospective 
priesthood,  begun  to  claim  relationship  with 
our  family,  and  before  I  was  nioeteen,  I 
foimd  myself  godfather  to  a  dozen  godsons 
and  ais  many  god-daughters ;  every  one  of 
whom  I  had  with  unusual  condescension 
taken  under  my  patronage ;  and  most  of  the 
boys  were  named  after  myself.  Finding  that 
I  was  thus  responsible  for  so  much,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  friends)  and  having  the  afore- 
said character  of  piety  to  sustain,  I  found  it 
indispensable  to  make  the  pilgrimage.  Not 
that  I  considered  myself  a  sinner,  or  by  any 
means  bound  to  go  from  that  motive,  for  al- 
though the  opinion  of  my  friends,  as  to  my 
talents  and  sanctity,  was  exceedingly  high, 
yet,  I  assure  you,  it  cut  but  a  very  indifferent 
figure,  when  compared  with  my  own  on  both 
these  subjects. 

I  very  well  remember  that  the  first  sly  at- 
tempt I  ever  made  at  a  miracle  .was  in  refer- 
ence to  Lough  Derg ;  I  tried  it  by  way  of 
preparation  for  my  pilgrimage.  I  heard  that 
there  had  been  a  boat  lost  there,  about  the 
year  1796,  and  that  a  certain  priest  who  was 
in  her  as  a  passenger,  had  walked  very  calmly 
across  the  lake  to  the  island,  after  tiie  boat 
and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  in  her  had  all 
gone  to  the  bottom.  Now,  I  had,  fi'om  my 
childhood,  a  particular  prejudice  against  sail- 
ing in  a  boat  although  Dick  Darcy,  a  satirical 
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and  beatbenisli  old  bachelor,  wbo  never  went 
to  Mass,  used  often  to  tell  me,  with  a  grin 
which  I  was  never  able  rightly  to  understaiid, 
that  I  might  have  no  prejudice  against  sail- 
ing, "becanse,"  Dick  would  say,  ^'take  my 
word  for  it,  youll  never  die  by  drowning.** 
At  all  events,  I  thought  to  myseli^  that  should 
any  such  untoward  accident  occur  to  me,  it 
would  be  no  unpleasant  circumstance  to  imi- 
tate the  priest ;  but  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  agreeable  to  make  the  first  experiment 
in  a  marl-pit,  on  my  father's  farm,  than  on 
the  lake.  Accordingly,  affcer  three  days'  fast- 
ing, and  praying  for  the  power  of  not  sinking 
in  the  water,  I  slipped  very  quietly  down  to 
the  pit,  and  after  reconnoitering  the  prem- 
ises, to  be  sure  there  was  no  looker-on,  I  ap*^ 
proached  the  brink.  At  this  moment  my 
heart  beat  high  with  emotion,  my  soul  was 
wrapt  up  to  a  most  enthusiastic  pitoh  of 
feith,  and  my  whole  spirit  absorbed  in  feel- 
ings, where  hope — doubt — gleams  of  uncer- 
tainty— ^visions  of  future  eminence — twitches 
of  fear — reflections  on  my  expertness  in 
swimming— on  the  success  of  the  water- 
walking  priest  afore-mentioned — and  on  the 
depth  of  the  pond — ^had  all  insisted  on  an 
equal  share  of  attention.  At  the  edge  of  the 
pit  grew  large  water-lilies,  with  their  leaves 

Spread  over  the  surface  ;  it  is  singular  to  re- 
ect  upon  what  slight  and  ridiculous  circum- 
stances the  mind  will  seize,  when  wound  up 
in  this  manner  to  a  piteh  of  superstitious  ab- 
surdity. I  am  really  ashamed,  even  whilst 
writing  this,  of  the  confidence  I  put  for  a 
moment  in  a  treacherous  water-lily,  ^as  ite 
l^af  lay  spread  so  smoothly  and  broadly  over 
the  surfjEice  of  the  pond,  as  if  to  Ivtre  my  foot 
to  the  experiment.  However,  after  having 
stimulated  myself  by  a  fresh  pater  and  ave, 
I  advanced,  my  eyes  turned  up  enthusi- 
astically to  heaven — my  hands  resolutely 
clenched — ^my  teeth  locked  together — my 
nerves  set — and  my  whole  soul  strong  in 
confidence — I  advanced,  I  say,  and  lest  I 
might  give  myself  time  to  cool  from  this 
divine  glow,  I  made  a  tremendous  stride, 
planting  my  right  foot  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  treacherous  water-lily  leaf,  and  the 
next  moment  was  up  to  the  neck  in  water. 
Here  was  devotion  cooled.  Happily  I  was 
able  to  bottopi  the  pool,  or  could  swim  very 
well,  if  necessary ;  so  I  had  not  much  difii- 
•culty  in  getting  out  As  soon  as  I  found 
myself  on  the  bank,  I  waited  not  to  make  re- 
flections, but  with  a  rueful  face  set  off  at  full 
speed  for  my  father's  house,  which  was  not 
far  distant ;  the  water  all  the  while  whizzing 
out  of  my  clothes,  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion,  as  it  does  from  a  water-spaniel 
after  having  been  in  that  element.  It  is 
singular  to  think  what  a  strong  authority 


vanity  has  over  the  principles  and  passions 
in  the  weakest  and  strongest  moments  of 
both ;  I  never  was  remarkable,  at  that  open, 
ingenuous  period  of  my  life,  for  secrecy ;  yet 
did  I  now  take  especial  care  not  to  invest 
either  this  attempt  at  the  miraculous,  or  its 
concomitant  failure,  with  anything  like  nar- 
ration«  It  was,  however,  an  act  of  devotion 
that  had  a  vile  effect  on  my  limgs,  for  it  gave 
me  a  cough  that  was  intolerable  ;  and  I  never 
felt  the  infirmities  of  humanity  more  than  in 
this  ludicrous  attempt  to  get  beyond  them ; 
in  which,  by  the  way,  I  was  nearelr  being 
successful  than  I  had  intended,  though  in  a 
different  sense.  This  happened  a  month  be- 
fore I  started  for  Lough  Derg. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  of  a  delightful 
morning  in  the  pleasant  month  of  July,  when 
I  set  out  upon  my  pilgrimage,  with  a  single 
change  of  linen  in  my  pocket,  and  a  pair  of 
discarded  shoes  upon  my  bare  feet ;  for,  in 
compliance  with  the  general  rule,  I  wore  no 
stockings.  The  sxin  looked  down  upon  all 
nature  with  great  good  humor ;  everything 
smiled  aroimd  me;  and  as  I  passed  for  a 
few  miles  across  an  upland  country  which 
stretehed  down  from  a  chain  of  dark  rugged 
mountains  that  lay  westward,  I  could  not 
help  feeling,  although  the  feeling  was  indeed 
checked — that  the  scene  was  exhilarating. 
The  rough  upland  was  in  several  places  £- 
versified  with  green  spote  of  cultivated  land, 
with  some  wood,  consisting  of  an  old  vener- 
able plantation  of  mountam  pine,  that  hung 
on  the  convex  sweep  of  a  large  knoU'away  to 
my  right, — with  a  broad  sheet  of  lake  that 
curled  to  the  fresh  arrowy  breeze  of  morn- 
ing, on  which  a  variety  of  water-fowl  were 
flapping  their,  wings  or  skimming  along, 
leaving  a  troubled  track  on  the  peaceful 
waters  behind  them ;  there  were  also  deep 
intersections  of  precipitous  or  sloping  glens, 
graced  with  hazel,  holly,  and  eveiy  descrip- 
tion of  copse-wood.  On  other  occasions  I 
have  drunk  deeply  of  pleasiure,  when  in  the 
midst  of  this  scenery,  bearing  about  me  the 
yoimg,  free,  and  bounding  spirit,  ite  first 
edge  of  enjoyment  unblunted  by  the  col- 
lision of  base  minds  and  stony  hearts,  against 
which  experience  jostles  us  in  maturer  life. 

The  dew  hung  shining  upon  the  leaves, 
and  fell  in  pattering  showers  from  the  trees, 
as  a  bird,  alarmed  at  my  approach,  would 
spring  from  the  branch  and  leave  it  vibrating 
in  the  air  behind  her ;  the  early  challenge  of 
the  cock  grouse,  and  the  qaijck-go-quick  of 
the  quail,  were  cheerfully  uttered  on  aU 
sides,  liie  rapid  martins  twittered  with 
peculiar  glee,  or,  in  the  light  caprice  of  their 
mirth,  placed  themselves  for  a  moment  upon 
the  edge  of  a  scaur,  or  earthly  precipice,  in 
which  their  neste  were  built,  and  then  ^ot 
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off  again  to  mingle  with  the  careering  apd 
joyful  flock  that  cut  the  air  in  every  di- 
rection. Where  is  the  heart  which  could  not 
enjoy  such  a  morning  scene  ?  Under  any 
other  circumstances  it  would  have  enchanted 
me ;  but  here,  in  fact,  that  intensity  of 
spirit  which  is  necessary  to  the  due  contem- 
plation of  beautiful  prospects,  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  gloomier  object  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  a  feeling  quite  new  to  me. 
It  was  not  pleasure,  nor  was  it  pain,  but  a 
chilliness  of  soul  which  proceeded  from  the 
gloomy  and  severe  task  that  I  had  under- 
taken— a  task  which,  when  I  considered  the 
•danger  and  the  advantages  annexed  to  its 
performance,  was  sufficient  to  abstract  me< 
from  every  other  object.  It  was  really  the 
flrst  exercise  of  that  jealous  spirit  of  mistaken, 
-devotion  which  keeps  the  soul  in  perpetual 
sickness,  and  invests  the  innocent  enjoyments 
of  life  with  a  character  of  sin  and  severity. 
It  was  this  gloomy  feeling  that  could  alone 
have  strangled  in  their  birth  those  sensations 
which  the  wisdom  of  God  has  given  as  a  se- 
•curity  in  some  degree  against  sin,  by  opening 
to  the  heart  of  man  sources  of  pleasure,  for 
which  the  soul  is  not  compelled  to  barter 
away  her  innocence,  as  in  those  of  a  grosser 
nature.  I  may  be  wrong  in  analyzing  the 
sensation,  but  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
felt  anxious  and  unhappy  ;  yet,  according  to 
my  own  opinions,  I  should  have  been  other- 
wise. .1  was  startled  at  what  I  experienced, 
and  began  to  consider  it  as  a  secret  intima- 
tion that  I  had  chosen  a  wrong  time  for  my 
journey.  I  even  felt  as  if  it  would  not  pros- 
per— ^as  if  some  accident  or  misfortune  would 
be£dl  me  ere  my  return.  The  boat  might 
sink,  as  in  1796 :  this  was  quite  alarming. 
The  miraculous  experiment  on  the  pond  here 
occurred  to  me  with  full  force,  and  came  be- 
fore my  imagination  in  a  new  point  of  view. 
The  drenching  I  got  had  a  deep  and  fearful 
meaning.  It  was  ominous — it  was  prophetic 
— and  sent  by  a  merciful  Providence  to  deter 
me  from  attending  the  pilgiimage  at  this  pe- 
culiar time — perhaps  on  this  particular  dav : 
to-morrow  the  spell  might  be  broken,  tne 
clanger  past,  and  the  difference  of  a  single 
day  could  be  nothing.  Just  at  this  moment 
an  unlucky  hare,  stai'ting  from  an  adjoining 
thicket,  scudded  across  my  path,  as  if  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  these  o^unous  predictions. 
I  paused,  and  my  foot  was  on  the  very  turn 
to  the  rightabout,  when  instantly  a  thought 
struck  me  which  produced  a  reaction  in  my 
imagination.  Might  Dot  all  this  be  the 
temptation  of  the  devil,  suggested  to  prevent 
me  from    performing    this   blessed  work? 

Might  not  tiie  hare  itself  be  some ?    In 

abort,  the  counter-current  carried  me  with  it. 
I  bad  commenced  ray  jouniey,  and  every  one 
Vol.  II 51 


knows  that  when  a  man  commences  a  jour* 
ney  it  is  unlucky  to  turn  back.  On  I  went, 
but  still  with  a  subdued  and  melancholy 
tone  of  feeling.  If  I  met  a  cheerful  country- 
man, his  mirth  found  no  kindred  spirit  in 
me :  on  the  contrary,  my  taciturnity  seemed 
to  infect  him ;  for,  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts  at  conversation,  he  gradually  be- 
came silent,  or  hummed  a  tune  to  himself, 
and,  on  parting,  bade  me  a  short,  doubtful 
kind  of  good  day,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
as  he  departed,  with  a  &ce  of  scrutiny  and 
STui)ri8e. 

After  getting  five  or  six  miles  across  the 
countrj',  I  came  out  on  one  of  these  by-roads 
which  run  independently  of  all  advantages 
of  locality,  "  up  hill  and  down  dale,"  from 
one  little  obscure  village  to  another.  These 
loads  are  generally  paved  with  round  broad 
stones,  laid  curiously  together  in  longitud- 
inal rows  like  the  buttons  on  a  schoolboy's 
jacket  Owing  to  the  infrequency  of  trav- 
ellers on  them,  they  are  quite  overgrown 
with  grass,  except  in  one  sti'ipe  along  the 
middle,  which  is  kept  naked  by  the  hoofs  of 
horses  and  the  tread  of  foot  passengers. 
There  is  some  tradition  connected  with  these 
roads,  or  the  manner  of  their  formation, 
which  I  do  not  remember. 

At  last  I  came  out  upon  the  main  road ; 
and  you  will  be  pleased  to  imagine  to  your- 
self the  figure  of  a  tall,  gaunt,  gawkish 
young  man,  dressed  in  a  good  suit  of  black 
cloth,  with  shirt  and  cravat  like  snow,  strid- 
ing solemnly  along,  without  shoe  or  stocking ; 
for  about  this  time  I  was  twelve  miles  from 
home,  and  blisters  had  already  risen  upon  m  j 
feet,  in  consequence  of  the  dew  having  got- 
into  my  shoes,  which  at  the  best  were  enough 
to  cut  up  any  man  ;  I  had  therefore  to  strip 
and  carry  my  shoes— one  in  my  pocket,  and 
another  stuffed  in  my  hat ;  being  thus  with 
mreat  reluctance  compelled  to  travel  bare- 
foot :  yet  I  ^oon  turned  even  this  to  account^ 
when  I  reflected  that  it  would  enhance  the 
merit  of  my  pilgrimage,  and  that  every  fresh 
blister  would  bring  down  a  fresh  blessing. 
Tis  true  I  was  nettled  to  the  soul,  on  per- 
ceiving the  face  of  a  laborer  on  the  way-side^ 
or  of  a  traveller  who  met  me,  gradually^ 
expanding  into  a  broad  sarcastic  grin,  as 
such  an  unaccountable  figure  passed  him. 
But  these  I  soon  began  to  suspect  were 
Protestant  grins  ;  for  none  but  heretics  would 
presume  by  any  means  to  give  me  a  sneer. 
The  Catholics  taking  me  for  a  priest,  were 
sure  to  doff  their  hats  to  me  ;  or  if  they  wore 
none,  as  is  not  unfrequent  when  at  labor, 
they  would  catch  their  forelocks  with  theii 
finger  and  thumb,  and  bob  down  their  heads 
in  tlie  act  of  veneration.  This  attention  of 
my  brethren  more  than  compensated  for  th* 
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mirth  of  all  other  sects ;  in  fact,  their  mis- 
taking me  for  a  priest  began  to  give  me  a 
good  opinion  of  myself,  and  perfectly  recon- 
ciled me  to  the  fatiguing  severity  of  the 
joumey. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  while  upon 
this  pilgrimage,  or  rather  long  afterwards,— 
for  I  was  but  little  versed  then  in  the  science 
of  reflection— that  it  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late upon  the  capabilities  of  either  body  or 
mind,  until  they  are  drawn  out  by  some 
occasion  of  peculiar  interest,  in  which  those 
of  either  or  both  are  thix)wn  upon  their  own 
energies  and  resources.  In  my  opinion,  the 
great  secret  or  the  directing  principle  of  all 
enterprise  rests  in  the  motive  of  action  ;  for, 
whenever  a  suitable  interest  can  be  given  to 
the  principles  of  human  conduct,  the  person 
bound  by,  and  feeling  that  interest  v^  not 
only  perform  as  much  as  could  possibly  be 
expected  from  his  natural  powers,  but  he 
will  recruit  his  energies  by  drawing  in  all 
the  adventitious  aid  which  the  various 
relations  of  that  interest,  as  they  extend  to 
other  objects,  are  capable  of  affording  him. 
It  was  amazing,  for  mstance,  to  observe  the 
Tigor  and  perseverance  with  which  feeble, 
sickly  old  creatures,  performed  the  necessary 
austerities  of  this  dreadful  pilgrimage ; — 
creatures,  who  if  put  to  the  same  fatigue,  on 
any  other  business,  would  at  once  sink 
under  it;  but  the  motive  supplied  energy, 
and  the  infirmities  of  nature  borrowed  new 
strength  from  the  deep  and  ardent  devotion 
of  the  spirit 

The  first  that  I  suspected  of  being  fellow 
pilgrims  were  two  women  whom  I  overtook 
upon  the  way.  They  were  dressed  in  gray 
cloaks,  striped  red  and  blue  petticoats ; 
drugget,  or  linseywoolsey  gowns,  that  came 
witliin  about  thtee  inches  of  their  ankles. 
Each  had  a  small  white  bag  slung  at  her 
back,  which  contained  the  scanty  provisions 
for  the  journey,  and  the  oaten  calces,  crisp 
and  hard-baked,  for  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
lake.  The  hoods  of  their  cloaks  fell  down 
their  backs,  and  each  dame  had  a  spotted 
cotton  kerchief  pinned  around  her  doiod  cap 
at  the  chin,  whilst  the  remainder  of  it  fell 
down  the  shoulders,  over  the  clocks.  Each 
hod  also  a  staff  in  her  hand,  which  she  held 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  a  traveUing  woman 
— that  is,  with  her  hand  round  the  upper 
end  of  it,  her  right  thumb  extended  across 
its  head,  and  her  arm,  from  the  elbow  down, 
pai'allel  vnth  the  horizon.  The  form  of  each, 
owing  to  the  want  of  that  spinal  strength 
imd  .vigor  which  characterize  the  erect  gait 
of  man,  was  bent  a  little  forward,  and  this, 
joined  to  the  idea  produced  by  the  nature  of 
their  journey,  gave  to  them  something  of  an 
ju'dent  and  devoted  character,  such  aa  the 


mind  and  eye  would  seek  for  in  a  pilgrim. 
I  saw  them  at  some  distance  before  me,  and 
knew  by  the  staves  and  white  bags  behind 
them  that  they  were  bound  for  Lough  Derg. 
I  accordingly  stretched  out  a  Httle  that  I 
might  overtake  them ;  for  in  consequence 
of  the  absorbing  nature  of  my  own  reflec- 
tions, n^  journey  had  only  been  a  soHtary 
one,  and  I  felt  that  society  would  relieve  me. 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  however,  on 
finding  that  as  soon  as  1  topped  one  height 
of  the  road,  I  was  sure  to  find  my  two  old 
ladies  a  competent  distance  before  me  in  the 
hoUow  (most  of  the  northern  roads  are  of 
this  natiire),  and  that  when  I  got  to  the 
bottom,  I  was  as  sure  to  perceive  their  heads 
topping  the  next  hiU,  and  then  gradually 
sinking  out  of  my  sight.  I  was  surprised  at 
'this,  and  perhaps  a  Httle  nettled,  that  a  fresh 
active  young  feUow  should  not  have  sufficient 
mettle  readily  to  overtake  two  women.  I 
did  stretch  out,  therefore,  with  some  vigor, 
yet  it  was  not  till  after  a  chase  of  two  miles 
or  so  that  I  found  myself  abreast  of  them. 

As  soon  as  they  noticed  me  they  dropped 
a  curtesy  each,  addressing  me  at  the  same 
time  as  a  clergyman,  and  I  returned  their 
salutation  with  all  due  gitivify.  Upon  my 
inquiring  how  far  they  had  travelled  that 
day,  it  appeared  that  they  had  actually  per- 
formed a  journey  seven  miles  longer  than 
mine :  "  We  needn  t  ax  your  Beverence  if 
you're  for  the  Islan'?"  said  one  of  them. 
"I  am,"  I  replied,  not  caring  to  undeceive 
her  as  to  my  Reverentiahty. 

The  truth  was,  in  the  midst  of  all  mj 
sanctity  I  felt  proud  of  the  old  woman's 
mistake  as  to  my  priesthood,  and  really  had 
not  so  much  ready  virtue  about  me,  on  the 
occasion,  as  was  sufficient  to  undeceive  her.  I 
was  even  thankful  to  her  for  the  inquiry,  and 
thought,  on  a  closer  inspection,  I  perceived 
an  uncommon  portion  of  good  sense  and 
intelligence  in  her  &«e.  "  My  very  excellent^ 
worthy  woman,"  said  J,  "  how  is  it  that  you 
are  able  to  travel  at  such  a  rate,  when  one 
would  suppose  you  should  be  fatigued  by  this 
time,  after  so  long  a  journey  ?  "  **  Musha  ?  ** 
said  $he,  "but  your  Reverence  ought  to 
know  that" — ^I  felt  puzzled  at  this :  "  How 
should  I  know  it  ?  "  said  L  "  Pm  sure,"  she 
continued,  "  you  couldn't  expect  a  poor  ould 
crathur  o'  sixty  to  travel  at  this  rate,  at  all 
at  all ;  except  for  raisons,  your  Reverence  :  ** 
— ^looking  towards  me  quite  confidently  and 
knowingly.  This  was  still  more  oracular, 
and  I  felt  very  odd  under  it ;  my  character 
for  devotion  was  at  stake,  and  I  feared  that 
the  old  lady  was  drawing  me  into  a  kind  of 
vicious  circle.  "Your  Reverence  knows, 
that  for  the  likes  o'  me,  that  can  hardly  move 
to  the  market  of  a  Saturday,  Lord  help  me  t 
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an'  home  agin,  for  to  travel  at  this  rate, 
would  be  impossible,  any  how,  except,"  she 
added,  "for  what  Tm  carryin',  sir,  blessed 
be  Gk)d  for  it ! " — peering  at  me  again  with 
a  more  Igaowing  and  triumphant  look. 
"Why,  that's  true,"  said  I,  thoughtfully; 
and  then,  assuming  a  bit  of  the  sacerdotal 
privilege,  and  suddenly  raising  my  voice, 
although  I  was  as  innocent  as  the  child 
unborn  of  her  meaning, — "  tliat's  true  ;  but 
now  as  you  appear  to  be  a  sensible,  pious 
woman,  I  hope  you  understand  the  nature 
of  what  you  are  carrying — and  in  a  proper 
manner,  too,  for  you  know  that's  the  chief 
point"  "  Why,  Father  dear,  I  do  my  best, 
avoumeen ;  an'  I  ought  of  a  sartinty  to  know 
it,  bekase  l3lessed  Friar  Hagan  spent  three* 
days  instructin'  Mat  and  myself  in  it ;  an' 
more  betoken,  that  Mat  sent  him  a  sack  o' 
phaties,  an*  a  bag  of  oats  for  his  trouble,  not 
forgettin'  the  goose  he  got  from  myself,  the 
Micklemas  afther. — Axrklx  how  long  is  that 
ago,  Katty  a-haygur?"  said  she,  addressing 
her  companion.  "  Ten  years,"  said  Katty. 
**  Oh  !  it's  more,  I'm  thinkin' ;  it's  ten  years 
since  poor  Dick,  Qod  rest  his  sowl,  died,  and 
this  was  full  two  years  afore  that :  but  no 
matther,  agra,  I'll  let  your  Reverence  hear 
the  pi'ayer,  at  any  rate."  She  here  repeated 
a  beautiful  Irish  prayer  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  of  which  that  beginning  with  "  Hail,' 
holy  Queen ! "  in  the  Eoman  CathoHc 
prayer-books  is  a  translation,  or  perhaps  the 
original  While  she  was  repeating  the 
prayer,  I  observed  her  hand  in  her  bosom, 
apparently  extricating  something,  whic)^  on 
'  being  brought  out,  proved  to  be  a  scapular ; 
she  held  it  up,  that  I  might  see  it :  "  Your 
Beverence,"  said,  she,  "this  is  the  ninth 
journey  of  the  kind  I  made  :  but  you  don't 
wonder  now,  I  bleeve,  how  stoutly  Tm  able 
to  stump  it." 

"  You  really  do  stump  it  stoutly,'  as  you 
say,"  I  repHed. 

"  Ay,"  said  she,  "  an'  not  a  wan'  o'  me  but's 
as  weak  as  a  cat^  at  home  scarce  can  put  a 
,hand  to  any  tlung ;  but  then,  your  Rever- 
ence, my  eldest  daughter,  Ellish,  jist  minds 
the  house,  an'Jets  the  ould  mother  mind  the 
prayers,  as  I'm  not  able  to  do  a  hand's  turn, 
worth  namin'."  * 

"  But  you  appear  to  be  stout  and  healthy," 
I  observed,  _"  if  a  person  may  judge  by  your 
looka" 

"  Gloxy  be  to  them  that  giv  it  to  me  then ! 
thai  I  am  at  the  present  time,  padre  dheelish. 
But  don't  you  know  I'm  always  so  durin' 
this  journey  ;  Tve  a  wicket  heart-bum  that 
torments  the  very  hfe  out  o'  me,  aU  the  year 
round  till  this  ;  and  what 'ud  your  Beverence 
think,  but  it's  sure  to  lave  me,  clear  and 
clane,  and  a  fortnight  or  so  afore  I  come 


here  ;  I  never  wanst  feels  a  bit  iv  it,  while  I 
rouse  and  prepare  myself  for  the  Island,  nor 
for  a  monm  after  I  come  hei^  agen,  Glory 
l)e  to  God."  She  then  turned  to  her  com- 
panion, and  commenced,  in  a  voice  half  au- 
dible— "Musha  !  Katty  a-haygur,  didyeiver 
lay  your  two  hvin'  eyes  on  so  young  a  priest?  a 
sweet  and  holy  crathur  he  is,  no  doubt,  and  has 
goodness  in  his  face,  may  the  Lord  bless  him  1 " 

"  Musha  I "  said  she,  "  surely  your  Rever- 
ence can't  be  long  afther  bein'  ordained,  I'm- 
thinkin'  ?  "  "  Well,  that's  very  strange,"  said 
I,  evading  her,  "  so  you  tell  me  your,  heart- 
bum  leaves  you,  and  that  you  get  stout  eyerj 
year  about  the  time  of  your  pilgrimage?" 
"An'  troth  an'  I  do ! — hut  I  what  am  I  say- 
in'  ?  Indeed,  sir,  may  be  that's  more  than  I 
can  say,  either,  your  Reverence :  but  for  sar- 
tin'  it  is  " — "Do  you  mean  that  you  do,  or 
that  you  do  not?"  I  inquired.  "Indeed, 
your  Reverence,  you  jist  hot  it — the  Lord 
bless  you,  and  spare  you  to  the  parents  that 
reared  ye ;  an'  proud  people  may  they  be  at 
having  the  likes  of  'im,  Katty  avoumeen  " — 
turning  abruptly  to  Kattv,  that  she  might 
disarm  my  interrogatories  on  this  tender  sub- 
ject with  a  better  grace — "  proud  people,  as 
I  said  afore,  the  Lord  may  spare  lum  to . 
them  ! "  We  here  topped  a  little  hill,  and 
saw  the  i^ire  of  a  steeple,  and  the  skirts  of  a 
country  town,  which  a  passenger  told  us  was 
about  three  iniles  distant. 

My  feet  by  this  time  were  absolutely  in 
griskins,  nor  was  I  by  any  means  prepared 
for  a  most  imexpected  proposal,  which  the 
spokeswoman,  after  some  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  other,  undertook  to  make.  I 
could  not  imagine  what  the  purport  of  *  the 
dialogue  was  ;  but  I  easily  saw,  that  I  myself 
was  Qie  subject  of  it,  for  I  could  perceive 
them  glance  at  me  occasionally,  as  if  they  felt 
a  deg^e  of  hesitation  in  la:^ng  cW  the 
matter  for  my  approval ;  at  length  she  opened 
it  with  great  adroitness  : — "  Musha,  an'  to 
be  sure  he  will,  Katty  dear  an'  darUn' — and 
mightn't  you  know  he  would — the  refusin'  to 
do  it  isn't  in  his  face,  as  any  body  that  has 
eyes  to  see  may  know — you  ashamed  I — and 
what  for' would  ye  be  ashamed  ? — asthore,  it's 
'imself  that's  not  proud,  or  he  wouldn't  tramp 
it,  barefooted,  along  wud  two  ould  crathurs 
like  huz  ;  him  that  has  no  sin  to  answer  for 
— but  I'll  spake  to  'im  myself,  and  yell  see 
it's  he  that  won't  refuse  it.  Why  thin,  your 
Reverence,  Katty  an'  I  war  thinkin',  that  as 
there's  only  three  of  us,  an'  the  town's  afore 
us,  where  well  rest  a  while,  plaise  God — for 
by  tliat  time  the  shower  that^s  away  over 
there  wiU  be  comin'  down  ; — that  as  there  s 
but  three  of  us,  would  it  be  any  harm  if  we 
sed  a  bit  of  a  Rosary,  and  your  Reverence  to 
jom  us  ? 
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This  was,  indeed,  a  most  unexpected  at- 
tack ;  but  it  was  evident  that  I  was  set  down 
by  this  curious  woman  as  a  paragon  of  piety  ; 
though  indeed  her  object  was  rather  to  smooth 
the  way  in  my  mind,  for  what  she  intended 
should  be  a  very  excellent  opinion  of  her  own 
godliness. 

I  looked  about  ine,  and  as  far  as  my  eye 
could  reach,  the  road  appeared  solitary.  I 
did,  'tis  true,  debate  the  matter  with  myself, 
pro  and  con,,  for  I  felt  the  absurdity  of  my 
situation,  and  of  this  abrupt  propo^,  more 
than  I  was  willing  to  suppose  I  did.  Still, 
thought  I,  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  refuse  pray- 
ing with  this  poor  woman,  because  she  is 
poor— God  is  no  respecter  of  person — this 
too  is  a  Rosary  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  be- 
sides, nothing  can  be  too  humbling  for  a 
person  when  once  engaged  in  this  holy  sta- 
tion— "  So,  pride,  I  trample  you  under  my 
feet  I "  said  I  to  myself,  at  a  moment  when 
the  appearance  of  a  respectable  person  6n  the 
road  would  have  routed  all  my  humility.  I 
complied,  however,  with  a  very  condes^nd- 
ing  grace,  and  to  it  we  went.  The  old  wom- 
en pulled  out  their  beads,  and  I  got  my 
hat,  which  had  one  of  my  shoes  in  it,  under 
'my  arm.  They  requested  that  I  would  open 
the  Rosary,  .which  I  did  :  and  thus  we  kept 
tossing  the  ball  of  prayer  from  one  to  anoth- 
er along  the  way,  whilst  I  waa  bending  and 
sinking  on  the  hard  gravel  in  perfect  agony. 

But  we  had  not  gone  far,  wheii  the  show- 
er, which  we  did  not  suppose  would  have  fell- 
en  tmtil  we  should  reach  the  town,  began  to 
descend  with  greater  bounty  than  we  were 
at  all  prepared  for,  or  than  I  was,  at  least ; 
for  I  had  no  outside  coat :  but  indeed  the 
morning  was  so  beautiful,  that  rain  was 
scarcely  to  be  apprehended.  With  respect 
to  the  old  lady,  she  appeared  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  necessatry  preparations  for 
such  a  journey  than  I  had  been  :  for  as  soon 
as  the  shower  became  heavy  (and  it  fell  very 
heavily),  she  whipped  off  her  cloak,  and  be- 
fore I  could  say  a  syllable  to  the  contrary, 
had  it  pinned  about  me.  She  then  drew  out 
of  a  large  four-cornered  pocket  of  red  cloth, 
that  hung  at  her  side,  a  hare's-skin  cap,  which 
in*  a  twinkling  was.  on  her  own  cranium.  But 
what  was  most  singular,  considering  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  was  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
cellent frieze  jacket,  such  as  porters  and 
draymen  usually  wear,  witli  two  outside 
pockets  on  the  sides,  into  one  of  which  she 
drove  her  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  and  in  the 
other  hand '  carried  her  staff  like  a  man — I 
thought  she  wore  the  cap,  too,  a  Httle  to  the 
one  side  on  her  head.  Indeed,  a  more  ludi- 
crous appearance  could  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  she  now  exhibited.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  cut  an  original  figure,  being  six  feet 


!  high,  with  a  short  gray  cloak  pinned  tightly 
about  me,  my  black  cassimere  small-clothes 
peeping  below  it — my  long,  yellow,  polar 
legs,  unencumbered  with  calves,  quite  nidced ; 
a  good  hat  over  the  cloak— but  no  shoes  on 
my  feet,  marching  thus  gravely  upon  my  pil- 
grimage, with  two  such  figures  ! 

In  this  singular  costume  did  we  advance, 
the  rain  all  the  time  falling  in  torrents.  The 
town,  however,  was  not  far  distant,  and  we 
arrived  at  a  little  thatched  house,  where  "  dry 
lodgin* "  was  offered  above  the  door,  both  to 
"  man  and  baste ; "  and  never  did  an  unfor- 
tunate group  stand  more  in  need  of  dry 
lodging,  for  we  were  wet  to  the  skin.  On 
entering  the  town,  we  met  a  carriage,  in 
which  were  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies  :  I 
chanced  to  be  walking  a  little  before  the  wom- 
an, but  could  perceive,  by  casting  a  glance 
into  the  carriage,  that  they  were  in  convid- 
sions  with  laughter  ;  to  which  I  have  strong 
misgivings  of  having  contributed  in  no  ordi- 
nniy  degree.  But  I  felt  more  indignant  at 
the  wit,  forsooth,  of  the  welWed  serving-man 
behind  the  coach,  who  should  also  have  his 
joke  upon  us  ;  for  as  we  passed,  he  turned  to 
my  companion,  whom  he  addressed  as  a  male 
personage — ^''And  why,  you  old  villain,  do 
you  drive  your  cub  to  the  *  island '  pinioned 
in  such  a  manner, — give  him  the  use  of  his 
arms,  you  sinner  ! " — thus  intimating  that  I 
was  a  booby  son  of  her's  in  leading-strings. 
The  old  lady  looked  at  him  with  a  very  pe- 
culiar expression  of  countenance  ;  I  thought 
she  smiled,  but  never  did  a  smile  appear  to 
me  so  pregnant  with  bitterness  and  cursing 
scorn.  "Ay,"  said  she,  "  there  goes  the  well- 
fed  heretic,  that  neither  fests  nor  prays — his 
God  is  his  belly — they  have  the  fet  of  the 
land  for  the  present,  your  Reverence,  but 
wait  a  bit.  In  the  mane  time,  we  had  bet-  ' 
ther  get  in  here  a  little,  till  this  shower 
passes — you  see  the  sun's  beginnin'  to  bright- 
en behind  the  rain,  so  it  can't  last  long :  and 
a  bit  of  breakfest  will  do  none  ol  us  any 
harm."  We  then  entered  the  house  afore- 
said, which  presented  a  miserable  prospect 
for  refreshment ;  but  as  I  was  in  some  meas- 
ure identified  with  my  fellow-travelers,  I 
could  i^ot  with  a  good  grace  give  them  up. 
I  had  not  at  the  time  the  least  experience  of 
the  world,  was  incapable  of  that  discrimina- 
tion which  guides  some  people,  as  it  were  by 
instinct,  in  choosing  their  society,  and  had 
altogether  but  a  poor  notion  of  the  more  re- 
fined decoi  um  of  Hfe.  When  we  got  in,  the 
equivocal  lady  began  to  exerdse  some  por- 
tion of  authority.  "  Come,"  said  she,  "  here's 
a  clargyman,  and  you  had  betther  lose  no 
time  in  gettin'  his  Reverence  his  breakfast ; " 
then,  said  the  civil  creature  to  the  mistress, 
in  the  same  kind  of  half  audible  tone — 
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"  Avoumeen,  if  you  have  anything  comforta- 
ble, get  it  for  him  ;  he  is  generous,  an*  will 
pay  you  well  for  it ;  a  blessed  crathur  he  is 
too,  as  ever  brought  good  luck  under  your 
roof ;  Lord  love  you,  2  ye  hard  him  discours- 
in'  uz  along  the  road,  as  if  he  was  one  of  our- 
selves, so  mild  and  sweet !  Im  sure  I'll  al- 
ways have  a  good  opinion  of  myself  for  put- 
tin'  on  the  jacket  this  bout,  at  any  rate,  as  I 
was  able  to  spare  his  Reverence  the  cloak, 
a-haygur  !  the  mild  crathur  !  " 

While  my  fellow  traveller  was  thus  talking, 
I  had  time  to  observe  that  the  woman  of  the 
house  was  a  cleanly-looking  creature,  with 
something  of  a  sickly  appearance.  An  old 
gray-headed  man  sat  in  something  between  a 
chair  and  a  stool,  formed  of  one  solid  piece 
of  ash,  supported  by  three  legs  sloping  out- 
wards ;  the  seat  of  it  was  quite  smooth  by 
long  use,  and  a  circular  row  of  rungs,  capped 
by  a  piece  of  semicircular  wood,  shaped  to 
receive  the  recUning  body  of  whoever  might 
occupy  it,  rose  from  the  seat  in  presump- 
tuous imitation  of  au  arm-chair.  There  were 
two  other  chairs  besides  this,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  seats  were  all  stools.  The 
room  was  square,  with  a  bed  in  each  of  the 
comers  adjoining  the  fire,  covered  with  blue 
drugget  quilts,  stoutly  quilted ;  there  was 
ano&er  room  in  which  ,the  travellers  slept. 
Opposite  me  on  the  wall  was  the  appropriate 
picture  of  St.  Patrick  himself,  with  liis  crosier 
in  hand,  driving  aU  kinds  of  venomiDUS  rep- 
tiles out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Hermit  of 
KiUamey  was  on  his  right,  and  the  Yarmouth 
Tragedy,  or  the  dolurious  history  of  Jemmy 
and  Nancy,  two  unfortunate  lovers,  on  his 
left.  Such  is  the  rigorous  economy  of  a 
pilgrimage,  and  such  is  the  circumstajQces  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  undertake  it^ 
that  it  is  to  houses  of  this  description  the 
generaUty  of  them  resort.  These  "dry 
lodging"  houses  miy  not  improperly  be 
called  Pilgrims'  Inns,  a  great  number  of  them 
being  opened  only  during  the  continuance 
of  the  three  months  in  which  the  stations  are 
performed. 

Breakfast  was  now  got  ready,  but  it  was 
evident  that  my  two  companions  had  not  been 
taken  into  account ;  for  there  was  "  an  equi- 
page "  only  for  one.  I  inquired  from  my 
Speaking  partner  if  she  and  her  fellow-tra- 
veller wovdd  not  breakfast.  The  only  reply 
I  received  was  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head, 
and  "  Och,  no,  plaise  your  Reverence,  no ! " 
in  quite  an  exhausted  cadence.  On  hearing 
this,  the  kind  landlady  gave  them  a  look  of 
uncommon  pity,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
as  if  in  communication  with  her  own  feelings, 
''Musha,  Gkxl  pity  them,  the  poor  crathurs  ; 
an'  they  surely  can't  but  be  both  wake  an 
hungrj  aftber  sich  a  journey,  this  blessed  an' 


broilin'  day — och  1  och !  if  I  had  it  or  could 
afford  it,  an*-  they  shouldn't  want,  any  way — 
arrslh,  won't  ye  thiy  and  ate  a  bit  of  some-r 
thing  ?  "  addressing  herself  to  them.  "  Och, 
then,  no,  alanna,  but  I'd  just  thank  ye  for 
a  dhrink  of  cowld  wather,  if  ye  plase ;  an' 
that  may  be  the  strengthenin'  of  us  a  bit" 
I  saw  at  once  that  their  own  little  stock  of  pro-  - 
ymons.  if  they  reaUy  had  any.  was  too  scanty 
to  allow  the  simple  creatures  the  indulgence 
of  a  regular  meal ;  still  I  thought  they  might, 
if  they  felt  so  very  weak,  have  taken  even  the 
slightest  refreshment  from  their  bags.'  How- 
ever, I  was  bound  in  honor,  and  also  in, 
charity,  to  give  them  their  breakfast,  which 
I  ordered  accordingly  for  them  both,  it  be- 
ing, I  considered,  only  fair  that  as  we  had 
prayed  together  we  should  eat  together. 
Whilst  we  were  at  breakfast,  the  landlady, 
with  a  piece  of  foresight  for  which  I  after- 
wards thanked  her,  warmed  a  pot  of  water, 
in  which  my  feet  were  bathed  ;  she  then  took 
out  a  large  three-cornered  pincushion  with 
tassels,  which  hung  at  her  side,  a  darning 
needle,  and  having  threaded  it,  she  drew  &' 
white  woollen  thread  several  times  along  a 
piece  of  soap,  pressing  it  down  vnth  her  . 
thumb  until  it  was  quite  soapy ;  this  she 
drew  very  tenderly  through  the  blisters  lyhich 
were  risen  on  my  feet,  cutting  it  at  both  ends, 
and  leaving  a  pasi,  of  it  in  the  blister.  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  remedy  that  ever  was  tried, 
for  I  can  declare  that  during  the  remainder  of 
my  pilgrimage,  not  one  of  these  blisters  gavo 
me  the  least  pain. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  and  these  kind  at- 
tentions performed,  we  set  out  once  more ;  and 
from  this  place,  I  remarked,  as  we  advanced, 
that  an  odd  traveller  would  fall  in  upon 
the  way  :  so  that  before  we  had  gone  many 
miles  farther,  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  was 
much  lessened  by  the  society  of  the  pilgrims. 
These  were  now  collected  into  little  groups,  of 
from  three  to  a  dozen,  each,  with  the  exception 
of  myself  and  one  or  two  others  of  a  decenter 
cast,  having  the  staff  and  bag.  The  chat  and 
anecdotes  were,  upon  the  whole,  very  amusing ; 
but  although  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
feature,  character,  and  costume  among  so 
many,  as  must  always  be  the  case  where  people 
of  different  lives,  habits,  and  pursuits,  are 
brought  togethef ;  still  I  could  perceive  that 
there  was  a  shade  of  strange  ruminating  ab" 
straction  apparent  on  alL  I  could  observe  the 
cheerful  nan*ator  relapse  into  a  temporaiy 
gloom,  or  a  fit  of  desultory  reflection,  as  some 
train  of  thought  would  suddenly  rise  in  his 
mind.  I  could  sometimes  perceive  a  shade  of 
pain,  perhaps  of  anguish,  darken  the  counte-  , 
nance  of  another,  as  if  a  bitter  recollection  was 
awakened  ;  yet  this  often  changed,  by  an  un- 
expected tiunsition,  to  a  gleam  of  joy  and 
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Ratisfaction,  as  if  a  quick  sense  or  hope  of 
relief  flashed  across  his  heart. 
.  When  we  came  near  Petigo,  the  field  for 
observation  was  much  enlarged.  The  road 
was  then  literally  alive  with  pilgrims,  and  re- 
minded me,  as  ikr  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
of  the  multitudes  that  flocked  io  market  on  a 
fair-day.  Petigo  is  a  snug  little  town,  three 
or  four  milQS  &om  the  lake,  where  the  pil- 
grims all  sleep  on  the  night  before  the 
commencement  of  their  stations.  When  we 
were  about  five  or  six  miles  from  it,  the  road 
presented  a  singular  variety  of  grouping. 
3?here  were  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  from 
the  sprouting  devotee  of  twelve,  to  the  hoary, 
tottering  pilgrim  of  eighty,  creeping  along, 
bent  over  nis  staff,  to  perform  this  soul-sav- 
ing work,  and  die. 

Such  is  the  reverence  in  which  this  cele- 
brated place  is  held,  that  as  we  drew  near  it, 
I  remarked  the  conversation  to  become  slack ; 
every  £Eice  put  on  an  appearance  of  solemnity 
and  thoughtfulness,  and  no  man  was  inclined 
to  relish  the  conversation  of  his  neighbor  or 
to  speak  himsell  The  very  women  were 
silent  Even  the  lassitude  of  the  journey 
^  unfelt,  and  the  unfledged  pilgriiii,  as  he 
looked  up  in  his  other's  or  mother's  {ace, 
would  catch  the  serious  and  severe  expres- 
sion he  saw  there,  and  trot  silently  on,  for- 
getting that  he  was  fatigued. 

For  my  pari,  I  felt  the  spirit  of  the  scene 
strongly,  yet,  pefhaps,  not  with  such  an 
exclusive  interest  as  others.  I  had  not  only 
awe,  terror,  enthusir.am,  pride,  and  devotion 
fo  manage,  but  suffered  heavy  annoyance 
from  the  inroad  of  a  villanous  curiosity  which 
should  thrust  itself  ambng  the  statelier  feel- 
ings of  the  occasion,  and  set  all  attempts  to 
restrain  it  at  defiance.  It  was  a  sad  bar  to 
my  devotions,  which,  but  for  its  intrusion,  I 
might  have  conducted  with  more  meritorious 
steadiness.  How,  for  instance,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  register  the  transgressions  of 
my  whole  life,  heading  them  under  the  "  seven 
deadly  sins,"  with  such  a  prospect  before  me 
as  the  beautiful  waters  and  shores  of  Lough 
Erne? 

Despite  of  all  the  solemnity  about  me,  my 
unmanageable  eye  would  turn  from  the  very 
blackest  of  the  seven  deadly  offences,  and  the 
stoutest  of  the  four  cardinaT  virtues,  to  the 
beetling,  abrupt,  and  precipitous  rocks  which 
hung  over  the  lake  as  if  ready  to  tumble  into 
its  waters.  I  broke  away,  too,  from  several 
"  acts  of  contrition  "*  to  conjecture  whether 
the  dark,  shadowy  inequalities  which  termin- 


*  It  Rhonld  be  observed  here  that  several  of  the 
pil{?rim8,  as  they  approach  the  vicinity  of  the 
LoQjrh,  ure  in  the  habit  of  praying  privately  along 
the  way . 


ated  the  horizon,  and  penetrated,  methought, 
into  the  very  skies  far  beyond  the  lake,  werd 
mountains  or  clouds  :  a  dark  problem,  which 
to  this  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  solve. 
Nay,  I  was  taken  twice,  despite  of  the  most 
virtuous  efforts  to  the  contrary,  from  a  Sali)e- 
Beffina,  *  to  watch  a  little  skiff  which  shone 
with  its  snowy  sail  spread  before  the  radiant 
evening  sun,  and  glided  over  the  waters,  like 
an  angel  sent  on  some  happy  message.  In 
fact,  I  found  my  heart  on  the  point  of  corrup- 
tion, by  indulging  in  what  I  had  set  down 
in  my  vocabulary  as  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
had  some  fainV  surmise  that  I  was  plunging 
Into  obduracy.  I  accordingly  made  a  private 
mark  with  the  nail  of  my  thumb,  on  the  *'  act 
of  contrition "  in  my  prayer-book,  and  an- 
other on  the  Salve  Regina,  that  I  might  re- 
member to  confess  for  these  devilish  wander- 
ings. But  what  all  my  personal  piety  could 
not  effect,  a  lucky  turn  in  the  road  accomp- 
lished, by  bringing  me  from  the  view  of  the 
lake  ;  and  thus  ended  my  temptations  and 
my  defeats  on  these  points. 

When  we  got  into  Petigo,  we  found  the 
lodging-houses  considerably  crowded.  I  con- 
trived, however,  to  establish  myself  as  weU 
as  another,  and  in  consequence  of  my  black, 
dress  and  the  garrulous  industry  of  my 
epicene  companion,  who  stuck  close  to  me 
all  along,  was  treated  with  more  than  com- 
mon respeci  And  here  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  remarkable  contour  of  many 
visages,  which  I  had  now  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  examining  than  while  on  the  road. 
There  seemed  every  description  of  guilt,  and 
every  degree  of  religious  feeling,  mingled 
together  in  the  same  mass,  and  all  more  or 
less  subdued  by  the  same  principle  of  abrupt 
and  gloomy  abstraction.    • 

There  was  a  little  man  dressed  in  a  turned 
black  coat,  and  drab  cassimere  small-clothes, 
who  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  figure  ;  his 
back  was  long,  his  legs  and  thighs  short 
and  he  vmlked  on  the  edge  of  his  feet  He 
had  a  pale,  sorrovirful  foce,  with  bags  hung 
under  his  eyes,  drooping  eyelids,  no  bear^ 
no  brows,  and  no  chin  ;  for  in  the  place  of 
the  two  latter,  there  was  a  slight  frown 
where  the  brows  ought  to  haye  been,  and  a 
curve  in  the  place  of  the  chin,  merely  per- 
ceptible from  the  bottom  of  his  underlip  to 
his  throat.  He  wore  his  own  hair,  which 
was  a  light  bay,  so  that  you  could  scarcely 
distinguish  it  from  a  wig.  T  was  given  to 
understand  that  he  was  a  religious  t^or  un- 
der three  blessed  ordera 

There  vTas  another  round-shouldered  man, 
with  black,. twinkling  eyes,  plump  face,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  nose  twisted  at  the  top.     In  his 


*  A  Latin  hymn  to  the  Virgin. 
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character,  humor  appeared  to  be  *the  pre- 
dominant principle.  He  was  evidently  an 
original,  and,  I  am  sure,  had  the  knack  of 
turning  the  ludicrous  side  of  every  object 
towards  him.  His  eye  would  roll  about  from 
cue  person  to  another  while  fingeiing  his 
beads,  with  an  expression  of  humor  some- 
thing like  delight  beaming  from  his  fixed, 
steady  countenance ;  and  when  anything 
that  would  have  been  particularly  worthy  of 
a  joke  met  his  glance,  I  could  perceive  a 
tremulous  twinkle  of  the  eye  intimating  his 
inward  enjoyment.  I  think  stiU  this  jocular 
abstinence  was  to  him  the  severest  part  of 
the  pilgrimage.  I  asked  him  was  he  ever  at 
the  "  Island "  before ;  he  peered  into  my 
fece  with  a  look  that  infected  me  with  risi- 
bility, without  knowing  why,  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders,  looked  into  the  fire,  and  said 
**  No,"  with  a  dry  emphatic  cough  after  it — 
as  much  as  to  say,  you  may  apply  my  answer 
to  the  *  futttre  as  well  as  to  &e  past.  Heli- 
con, I  thought,  was  giving  him  up,  or  sent 
him  here  as  a  last  resource.  He  spoke  to 
nobody. 

A  little  behind  the  humorist  sat  a  very 
tall,  thin,  important-looking  personage, 
dressed  in  a  shabby  black  coat ;  there  was  a 
cast  of  severity  and  self-sufficiency  in  his 
face,  which  at  once  indicated  him  to  be  a 
man  of  office  and  authority,  Httle  accustomed 
to  have  his  own  will  disputed.  I  was  not 
wrong  in  my  conjecture  ;  he  was  a  classical 
schoolmaster,  and  was  pompously  occupied, 
when  I  first  saw  him,  in  reading  through  his 
spectacles,  with  his  head  raised  aloft,  the 
seven  Penitential  Psalms  in  Latin,  out  of  the 
Key  of  Paradise,  to  a  circle  of  women  and 
children,  along  with  two  or  three  men  in 
frieze  coats,  who  listened  with  profound  at- 
tention. 

A  Httle  to  the  right  of  Syntax,  were  a  man 
and  woman — the  man  engaged  in  teaching 
the  woman  a  Latin  charm  against  the  coHc, 
to  which  it  seems  she  was  subject.  Although 
they  all,  for  the  most  part,  who  were  in  the 
large  room  about  us,  prayed  aloud,  yet  by 
fastening  the  attention  on  any  particular  per- 
son, you  could  hear  what  he  said.  I  ttierefore 
heard  the  words  of  this  charm,  and  as  my 
memory  is  not  bad,  I  still  remember  them  ; 
they  ran  thus : 

Petru8  Bedebal  super  lapidem  marmoream 
Juxia  OBdem  Jerusalem  et  dolehat^  Jesus  venie- 
bai  ei  rogabcU  "  Petre,  quid  doles  f  '*  *\Doleo 
vento  ventre".  ** Surge,  Petre,  et  sanus  esto" 
Et  quicunqtte  hcec  verba  non  scripta  sed  memo- 
riter  tradUa  reciiat  nunquam  dolebit  vento 
ventre. 

These  are  the  words  literally,  but  I  need 
not  say,  that  had  the  poor  woman  sat  there 


since,  she  would  not  have  got  them  impressed 
on  her  memory. 

There  wei*e  also  other  countenances  in 
which  a  man  might  almost  rec^  the  histories 
of  their  owners.  Methought  I  could  per- 
ceive the  lurking,  unsubdued  spirit  of  the 
battered  rake,  in  the  leer  of  his  roving  eye, 
while  he  performed,  in  the  teeth  of  his  flesh, 
blood,  and  principles,  the  delusive  vow  to 
which  the  slmnking  spirit^  at  the  approach 
of  death,  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  clung,  as 
to  its  salvation;  for  it  was  evident  that 
superstition  had  only  exacted  from  libertin- 
ism  what  fear  and  ignorance  had  promised 
her. 

I  could  note  the  selfish,  griping  miser, 
betraying  his  own  soul,  and  holding  a  false 
promise  to  his  heart,  as  with  lank  jaw,  keen 
eye,  and  brow  knit  with  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  his  absent  wealth,  he  joined  some  group, 
eager  if  possible  to  defraud  them  even  of  the 
benefit  of  their  prayers,  and  attempting  to 
practise  that  knaveiy  upon  heaven  which  had 
been  so  successful  upon  earth. 

I  could  see  the  man  of  years,  I  thought, 
withering  away  under  the  disconsolation  of 
an  ill-spent  life,  old  without  peace,  and  gray 
without  wisdom,  flattering  himself  that  he  is 
religious  because  he  prays,  and  m£d£ing  a 
merit  of  offering  to  Uod  lliat  which  Satan 
had  rejected;  thinking,  too,  that  he  has 
withdrawn  from  sin,  because  the  ability  of 
committing  it  has  left  him,  and  taking  credit 
for  subduing  his  propensities,  although  they 
have  only  died  in  his  nature. 

I  could  mark,  too,  I  fancied,  the  stiff,  set 
features  of  the  pharisee,  affecting  to  instruct 
others,  that  he  might  show  his  own  supe- 
riority, and  descanting  on  the  merits  of 
works,  that  his  hearers  might  know  he  per- 
formed them  himself. 

I  could  also  observe  the  sly,  demure  over- 
doings  of  the  hypocrite,  and  mark  the  de- 
ceitful lines  of  grave  meditation  runmng 
along  that  part  of  his  countenance  where  in 
others  the  front  of  honesty  Hes  open  and  ex- 
panded. I  could  trace  him  when  he  got  be- 
yond his  depth,  where  the  want  of  Sincerity  in 
rehgion  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  its  foims. 

I  could  note  the  scowling,  sharp-visaged 
bigotj  wrapt  up  in  the  nice  observance  of 
trifles,  correcting  others,  if  the  object  of  their 
suppUcations  embraced  anything  within  a 
whole  hemisphere  of  heresy,  and  not  so  much 
happy  because  he  thought  himself  in  the  way 
of  salvation,  as  because  he  thought  others  out 
of  it — a  consideration  which  sent  pleasure 
tingling  to  his  fingers'  ends. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  noticed, 
through  the  gloom  of  the  place,  many  who 
were  actuated  by  genuine,  unaffected  piety, 
from  whom  chmty  and  kindness  beamed 
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forth  through  all  the  disadvantages  around 
them.  Such  people,  for  the  most  part,  pray- 
ed in  silence  and  alone.  Whenever  I  saw  a 
man  or  woman  anxious  to  turn  awav  their 
faces,*  and  separate  themselves  from  the 
flocks  of  gregai'ious  babblers,  I  seldom  failed 
to  witness  the  outpouring  of  a  contrite  spirit 
I  have  certainly  seen,  in  several  instances,  the 
tear  of  heartfelt  repentance  bedew  the  sin- 
ner's cheek.  I  observed  one  peculiarly  in- 
teresting female  who  struck  me  very  much. 
In  personal  beauty  she  was  very  lovely — her 
form  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  she  evident- 
ly belonged  to  rather  a  better  order  of 
society.  Her  dress  was  plain,  though  her 
garments  were  by  no  means  common.  She 
could  scarcely  be  twenty,  and  yet  her  face 
told  a  tale  of  sorrow,  of  deep,  wasting,  deso- 
lating, sorrow.  As  -the  prayers,  hymns,  and 
xehgious  conversations  which  went  on,  were 
pecuhar  to  the  place,  time>  and  occasion — it 
being  near  the  hour  of  rest — she  probably 
did  not  feel  that  reluctance  in  going  to  pray 
in  presence  of  so  irany  which  she  otherwise 
would  have  felt  She  kept  her  eye  on  a  cer- 
tain female  who  had  a  remote  dusky  comer 
to  pray  in,  and  the  moment  she  retired  from 
it,  this  youjig  creature  went  up  and  there 
knelt  down.  But  what  a  contrast  to  the 
calm,  unconscious,  and  insipid  mummery 
which  went  on  at  the  moment  through  the 
whole  room !  Her  prayer  was  short,  and 
she  had  neither  book  nor  beads ;  but  the 
hearings  of  her  bosom,  and  her  suppressed 
sobs,  sufficiently  proclaimed  her  sincerity. 
Her  petition,  indeed,  seemed  to  go  to  heaven 
from  a  broken  heart  When  it  was  finished, 
she  remained  a  few  moments  on  her  knees, 
and  dried  her  eyes  'svith  her  handkerchief. 
As  she  rose  up,.  I  could  mark  the  modest, 
timid  glance,  and  the  shght  blush  as  she 
presented  herself  again  amongst  the  company, 
where  all  were  strangers.  I  thought  she  ap- 
peared, though  in  the  midst  of  such  a  num- 
ber, to  be  woefully  and  pitiably  alone. 

As  for  my  own  companion,  she  absolutely 
made  the  grand  tour  of  all  the  praying  knots 
on  the  premises,  having  taken  a  vei-y  toler- 
able bout  \rith  each.  There  were  two  qual- 
ities in  which  she  shone  pre-eminent — voice 
and  distinctness  ;  for  she  gave  by  far  the 
loudest  and  most  monotonous  chant  Her 
visage  also  was  remarkable,  for  her  complex- 
ion resembled  the  dark,  dingy  red  of  a  winter 
apple.  She  had  a  paii*  of  very  piercing  black 
eyes,  with  which,  while  kneeling  with  her 
body  thrown  back  upon  her  heels  as  if  they 
were  a  cushion,  she  scnitinized,  at  her  ease, 
every  one  in  the  room,  rocking  herself  gently 
from  side  to  side.  The  poor  creature  paid  a 
marked  attention  to  the  interesting  young 
woman  I  have  just  mentioned.     At  last,  they 


dropped  off  one  by  one  to  bed,  that  they 
might  be  up  early  the  next  morning  for  'he 
Lough,  with  the  exception  of  some  half- 
(dozen,  more  long-winded  than  the  rest, 
whose  voices  I  could  hear  at  their  sixth 
rosary,  in  the  rapid  elevated  tone  peculiai*  to 
Catholic  devotion,  until  I  fell  asleepi 

The  next  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  joined 
with  all  haste  the  aggregate  crowd  that  pro- 
ceeded in  masses  towards  the  lake— or 
Purgatory — which  lies  amongst  the  hills 
that  extend  to  the  north-east  of  Petiga 
While  ascending  the  bleak,  hideous  moun- 
tain range,  whose  ridge  commands  a  full 
view  of  this  celebrated  scene  of  superstition, 
the  manner  and  appearance  of  the  pilgrims 
were  deeply  interesting.  Such  groupings  as 
pressed  forward  around  me  would  have  made 
nne  studies  either  for  him  who  wished  to  de- 
plore or  to  ridicule  the  degradations  and 
absurdities  of  human  nature ;  indeed  there 
was  an  intense  interest  in  the  scene.  I  look 
back  at  this  moment  with  awe  towards  the 
tremulous  and  high-strained  vibrations  of  my 
mind,  as  it  responded  to  the  excitement 
Reader,  have  you  ever  approached  the  Eter- 
nal City  ?  have  you  ever,  from  the  dreary 
soHtudes  of  the  Campagna»  seen  the  dome 
of  St  Peter's  for  the  fiurst  time  ?  and  have 
the  monuments  of  the  greatest  men  and  the 
mightiest  deeds  that  ever  the  earth  witnessed 
— have  the  names  of  the  Ceesars,  and  the 
Catos,  and  the  Scipios,  excited  a  curiosity 
amounting  to  a  sensation  almost  too  intense 
to  be  borne  ?  I  think  I  can  venture  to  meas- 
ure the  expansion  of  your  mind,  as  it  en- 
larged itself  before  the  crowding  visions  of 
the  past,  as  the  dim  grandeur  of  ages  rose 
up  and  developed  itself  from  amidst  the 
shadows  of  time ;  and  entranced  amidst 
the  magic  of  your  own  associations,  you  de^ 
sired  to  stop — ^you  were  almost  content  to 
go  no  farther — yoiu*  own  Rome,  you  were  in 
Sie  midst  of — Rome  free — ^Rome  triumphant 
— Rome  classical.  And  perhaps  it  is  well 
3*ou  awoke  in  good  time  &om  your  shadowy 
dream,  to  escape  from  the  unvaried  desolar- 
tion  and  the  wasting  malaria  that  brooded 
all  aroupd.  Reader,  I  can  fancy  that  such 
might  have  been  your  sensations  when  the 
domes  and  the  spires  of  the  world's  capital 
first  met  yoiu:  vision ;  and  I  can  assure  you, 
that  while  ascending  the  ridge  that  was  to 
give  me  a  view  of  Patrick's  Purgatory,  my 
sensations  were  as  impressively,  as  power- 
fully excited.  For  I  desire  you  to  recollect, 
that  the  welfare  of  your  immortal  soul  was 
not  connected  with  your  imaginings,  your 
magnificent  visions  did  not  penetrate  into 
the  soul's  doom.  You  were  not  submitted 
to  the  agency  of  a  transcendental  power. 
You  were,  in  a  word,  a  j>oet,  but  not  a  fan- 
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ntic.  What  comparison,  then,  could  there 
be  between  the  exercise  of  your  firee,  manly, 
cultivated  understanding,  and  my  feelings 
on  this  occasion,  with  my  thick-coming  vi- 
sions of  immortality,  that  ahnost  lifted  me 
from  the  mountain-path  I  was  ascending, 
and  brought  me,  as  it  were,  into  contact  wiUi 
the  invisible  world  ?  I  repeat  it^  then,  that 
such  were  my  feelings,  when  all  the  faculties 
which  exist  in  the  mind  were  aroused  and 
concentrated  upon  one  object.  In  such  a 
case,  the  pilgrim  stands,  as  it  were^  between 
life  and  death;  and  as  it  was  superstition 
that  placed  him  there,  she  certainly  conjures 
up  to  his  heated  &ncy  those  dark,  fleeting, 
and  indistinct  images  which  are  best 
adapted  to  that  gloom  which  she  has  already 
cast  over  lus  mind.  Although  there  could 
not  be  less  than  two  hundred  people,  young 
and  old,  boys  and  ^[irls,  men  and  women,  the 
hale  and  the  sickly,  the  blind  and  the  lame,' 
all  climbing  to  gain  the  top  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible,  yet  was  there  scarcely  a 
sound,  certainly  not  a  word,  to  be  heard 
among  them.  For  my  part,  I  plainly  heard 
the  palpitations  of  my  heart,  both  loud  and 
quick.  Had  I  been  told  that  the  veil  of 
eternity  was  about  to  be  raised  before  me  at 
that  moment,  I  could  scarcely  have  felt  more 
intensely.  Several  females  were  obliged  to 
rest  for  some  time,  in  order  to  gain  both 
physical  and  moral  strength— one  fainted ; 
and  several  old  men  were  obHged  to  sit  down. 
All  were  praying,  every  crucifix  was  out^ 
every  bead  in  requisition ;  and  nothing  broke 
a  silence  so  solemn  but  a  low,  monotonous 
murmur  of  deep  devotion. 

As  soon  as  we  ascended  the  hill,  the  whole 
scene  was  instantly  before  us :  a  large  lake, 
surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains, 
bleak,  uncomfortable,  and  desolate.  In  the 
lake  itself,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  edge 
next  us,  was  to  be  seen  the  "  Island,"  with  two 
or.  three  slated  houses  on  it,  naked  and  un- 
plastered,  as  desolate-looking  almost  as  the 
mountains.  A  Httle  range  of  exceeding  low 
hovels,  which  a  dwarf  could  scarcely  enter 
without  stooping,  appeared  to  the  left ;  and 
the  eye  could  rest  on  nothing  more,  except  a 
living  mass  of  human  beings  crawhng  slowly 
about  The  first  thing  the  pilgrim  does  when 
he  gets  a  sight  of  the  lake,  is  to  prostrate 
himself^  kiss  the  earth,  and  then  on  his  knees 
offer  up  three  Paters  and  Aves,  and  a  Greed 
for  the  favor  of  being  permitted  to  see  this 
blessed  place.  When  this  is  over,  he  de- 
scends to  the  lake,  and  after  paying  tenpence 
to  the  ferry-man,  is  rowed  over  to  the  Pur- 
gatory. 

When  the  whole  view  was  presented  to 
me,  I  stood  lor  some  time  to  contemplate  it ; 
and  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  reaction 


which  took  place  in  my  mind,  than  by  saying* 
that  it  resembles  that  awkward  inversion 
.which  a  man's  proper  body  experiences 
[when,  on  going  to  pull  something  4xoui 
which  he  expects  a  marvellous  assistance,  it 
comes  with  him  at  a  touch,  and  the  natiuul 
consequence  is,  that  he  finds  his  head  down 
and  his  heels  up.  That  which  dashed  the 
whole  scene  £om  the  dark  elevation  in 
which  the  romance  of  devotion  had  placed  it^ 
was  the  appearance  of  slated  houses,  and  of 
the  smoke  that  curled  from  the  hovels  and 
the  prior  8  residence.  This  at  once  brought^ 
me  back  to  humanity :  and  the  idea  of  roast* 
ing  meat,  boiling  pots,  and  dressing  dinners^ 
dispossessed  every  fine  and  fearml  imag^ 
which  had  floated  through  my  imagination 
for  the  last  twelve  hours.  In  fact,  allowing* « 
for  the  difference  of  situation,  it  nearly  re- 
sembled John's  Well,  or  James's  Fair,  when 
beheld  at  a  distance,  turning  the  slated 
houses  into  inns,  and  the  hovels  into  tents. 
A  certain  idea,  shght,  untraceable,  and  in- 
voluntary, went  over  my  brain  on  that  occa- 
sion, which,  though  it  did  not  then  cost  me  a 
single  eflbrt  of  reflection,  I  think  was  revived 
and  developed  at  a  future  period  of  my  life, 
and  became,  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent,  th& 
means  of  opening  a  wider  range  of  thought 
to  my  mind,  and  of  giving  a  new  tone  to  my 
existence.  Still,  however,  nothing  except 
my  idea  of  its  external  appearance  disap- 
pointed me  ;  I  accordingly  ascended  with  the 
rest,  and  in  a  short  time  found  myself  among 
the  living  mas£r  upon  the  island. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  hand  over  my 
three  cakes  of  oaten  bread  which  I  had  got 
made  in  Petigo,  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief, 
as  well  as  my  hat  and  second  shirt,  to  the 
care  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the  huts :  having 
firat,  by  the  way,  undergone  a  second  pros- 
tration on  toucning  the  island,  and  greeted 
it  with  fifteen  holy  kisses,  and  another  string^ 
o£  prayers.  I  then,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions, should  commence  the  stations,  lacerated 
as  my  feet  were  after  so  long  a  journey ;  so 
•that  I  had  not  a  moment  to  rest.  Think, 
therefore,  what  I  must  have  suffered,  on 
surrounding  a  large  chapel,  in  the  direction 
of  from  east  to  west,  over  a  pavement  of 
stone  spikes,  every  one  of  them  making  its 
way  along  my  nerves  and  muscles  to  my  un- 
fortunate brain.  I  was  absolutely  stupid 
and  dizzy  with  the  pain,  the  praying,  tho 
jostling,  the  elbowing,  the  scrambling  and 
the  uncomfortable  penitential  murmurs  of 
the  whole  crowd.  I  knew  not  what  I  waa 
about,  but  went  through  the  forms  in  the 
same  mechanical  spirit  which  pervaded  all 

E resent    As  for  thai  solemn,  humble,  and 
eartfelt  sense  of   Qods    presence,   which 
Christian  prayer  demands,  its  existence  in  the 
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Tnind  would  not  only  be  a  moral  but  a  phys- 
ical impossibility  in  Lough'  Derg.  I  veiily 
think  that  if  mortification  of  the  body, 
without  cohversion  of  the  life  or  heart— if 
penance  and  not  repentance  coiM  save  the 
fioul,  no  wretch  who  performed  a  pilgrimage 
here  could  with  a  good  grace  be  ^Eimned. 
Out  of  hell  the  place  is  matchless,  and  if 
there  he  a  purgatory  in  the  other  world,  it 
may  very  weU  be  said  there  is  a  fair  rehearsal 
of  it  in  the  county  of  Donegal  in  Ireland. 

When  I  conunenced  my  station,  I  started 
irom  what  is  called  the  "  Beds,"  and  God 
help  Si  Patrick  if  he  lay  upon  them  :  they 
ure  sharp  stones  placed  circularly  in  the 
earth,  with  the  spike  ends  of  them  up,  one 
tsircle  within  another ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  pilgrim  gets  as  &r  as  the  inner- 
n[iost,  resembles  precisely  that  in  which 
Bchool-boys  enter  the  "  Walls  of  Troy  "  upon 
i}heir  slates.  I  moved  away  from  these  upon 
the  sharp  stones  with  whicL  the  whole  island 
is  surfaced,  keeping  the  chapel,  or  "  Prison," 
as  it  is  called,  upon  my  light ;  then  turning, 
T  came  round  again  with  a  circumbendibus,  to 
the  spot  from  which  I  set  oui  During  this 
circuit,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  I  repeated 
fifty-five  paters  and  ave^*i,  and  five  creeds,  or 
five  decades  ;  and  be  it  known,  that  the  fifty 
prayers  were  offered  up  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  odd  five  to  God  !  I  then  commenced 
getting  round  the  eternal  beds,  during  which 
1  repeated,  I  think,  fifteen  ^xz/ers  and  aves 
more  ;  and  as  the  beds  decreased  in  circum- 
ference, the  prayers  decreased  in  length,  un- 
til a  short  circuit  and  three  paters  and  aves 
^nished  the  last  and  innermost  of  these 
olessed  couchea  I  really  forgot  how  many 
times  each  day  the  prison  and  these  beds  are 
to  be  surrounded,  and  how  many  hundred 
rayers  are  to  be  repeated  during  the  circuit, 
though  each  circuit  is  in  fact  making  the 
^and  tour*  of  the  island  ;  but  I  never  shall 
forget  that  I  was  the  best  part  of  a  July  day 
at  it,  when  the  soles  of  my  feet  were  flayed, 
and  the  stones  hot  enough  to  broil  a  beef- 
steak I  When  the  first  day's  station  was  over; 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  a  little  rest  would 
have  been  agreeable?  But  no,  this  would 
not  suit  the  policy  of  the  place  ;  here  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  there  is  no  rest  for  the 
wicked.  The  only  luxury  allowed  me  was 
the  privilege  of  feasting  upon  one  of  my 
cakes  (having  not  tasted  food  that  blessed 
day  imtil  then)  ;  upon  one  of  my  cakes,  I 
say,  and  a  copious  supply  of  the  water  of  the 
lake,  which,  to  render  the  repast  more  agree- 
able, was  made  lukewarm  !  This  was  to 
keep  my  spirits  up  after  the  deHcato  day's 
labor  I  had  gone  through,  and  to  cheer  me 
against  the  pleasant  prospect  of  a  hard 
xujg^t's  praying  without  sleep,  which  lay  in 


the  back  ground!  But' when  I  saw  everj 
one  at  this  refreshing  meal  with  a  good, 
thick,  substantial  bannock:,  and  then  looked 
at  the  immateriality  of  my  ovm,  I  could  not 
help  reverting  to  the  woman  who  made  them 
for  me,  with  a  degree  of  vivacity  not  alto- 
gether in  unison  vnth  the  charity  of  a  Chris- 
tian. The  knavish  creature  defrauded  me  of 
one-half  of  the  oatmeal,  although  I  had  pur- 
chased it  myself  in  Petigo  for  the  occasion ; 
being  determined  that  as  I  vms  only  to  get 
two  meals  in  the  three  days,  they  should  be 
such  as  a  person  could  fast  upon.  Never 
was  there  a  man  more  bitterly  disappointed  ; 
for  they  were  not  thicker  tlum  crovni-pieces^ 
and  I  searched  for  them  in  my  mouth  to  no 
purpose — the  only  thing  like  substance  I 
could  feel  there  was  the  warm  water  At 
last,  night  came;  but  here  to  describe  the 
.horrors  of  what  I  suffered  I  hold  myself 
utterly  inadequate.  I  was  wedged  in  a 
shake-down  bed  with  seven  others,  one  of 
whom  was  a  Scoteh  Papist — another  a  man 
with  a  shrunk  leg,  who  wore  a  cruteh — all 
afflicted  with  that  disease  which  northern 
men  that  feed  on  oatmeal  are  Hable  to ;  and 
then  the  swarms  that  fell  upon  my  poor 
young  skin,  and  probed,  and  stung,  and  fed 
on  me  !  it'vras  pressure  and  persecution  al- 
most insupportable,  and  yet  such  was  my 
fatigue  that  sleep  even  here  began  to  weigh 
down  my  eyehds. 

I  was  just  on  the  point  of  enjoying  a  little 
rest,  when  a  man  ringing  k  large  hand-bell, 
came  roimd  crying  out  in  a  low,  supernatural 
growl,  which  could  be  heard  double  the  dis- 
tance of  the  loudest  shout — "Waken  up, 
waken  up,  and  come  to  the  prison !  "  The 
words  were  no  sooner  but  of  his  mouth,  than 
there  was  a  sudden  start,  and  a  general 
scramble  in  the  dark  for  our  respective  gar- 
ments. When  we  got  dressed,  we  proceeded 
to'  the  waters  of  the  lake,  in  which  we  washed 
our  face  and  hands,  repeating  prayers  during 
the  ablution.  This  to  me  was  the  most  im- 
pressive and  agreeable  part  of  the  whole 
station.  The  night,  while  we  were  in  bed, 
or  rather  in  torture,  had  become  quite  stormy, 
and  the  waves  of  the  lake  beat  against  the 
shore  with  the  violence  of  an  agitated  sea. 
There  was  just  sufficient  moon  to  make  the 
"  darkness  visible,"  and  to  show  the  black 
clouds  drifting  with  rapid  confusion,  in  broken 
masses,  over  our  heads.  This,  joined  to'  the 
tossing  of  the  billows  against  the  shore — 
the  dark  silent  groups  that  came,  like 
shadows,  stooping  for  a  moment  over  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  and  retreating  again  in 
a  manner  which  the  severity  of  the  night 
rendered  necessarily  quick,  raising  thereby 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  gliding  spirits — then 
the  preconoeived  desolation  of  the  surround- 
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ing  scenery — the  indistinct  shadowy  chain  of 
<l^ary  mountains  which,  faintly  relieved  by 
the  lurid  sky,  hemmed  in  the  lake— the 
silence  of  the  forms,  contrasted  with  the 
tumult  of  the  elements  about  us — the  loneH- 
ness  of  the  place — ^its  isolation  and  remote- 
ness from  the  habitations  of  men — all  this 
put  together,  joined  to  the  feeling  of  deep 
devotion  in  which  I  was  wrapped,  had  reaUy 
a  sublime  effect  upon  me.  Upon  the  general- 
ity of  those  who  were  there,  blind  to  the 
natural  beauty  and  effect  of  the  hour  and 
the  place,  and  viewing  it  only  through  the 
medium  of  superstitious  awe,  it  was  indeed 
calculated  to  produce  the  notion  of  something 
not  belonging  to  the  circumstance  and 
reality  of  human  life. 

From  this  scene  we  passed  to  one,  which, 
though  not  characterized  by  its  dark,  awful 
beauty,  was  scarcely  inferior  to  it  in  efifeci 
It  was  called  the  ''  Prison,'*  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  here,  that  every  pilgrim  must 
pass  twenty-four  hours  in  this  place,  kneel- 
ing, without  food  or  sleep,  althous;h  one 
meal  of  bread  and  warm  water,  and  whatever 
sleep  he  could  get  in  Petigo  with  seven  in  a 
bed,  were'  his  allowance  of  food  and  sleep 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  previous.  I 
must  here  beg  the  good  reader's  attention 
for  a  moment,  with  reference  to  our  penance 
in  the  "  Prison."  Let  us  consider  now  the 
nature'  of  this  pilgrimage  :  it  must  be  per- 
formed on  foot,  no  matter  what  the  distance 
of  residence  (allowing  for  voyages) — the  con- 
dition of  life — the  age  or  the  sex  of  the  pil- 
grim may  be.  Individuals  from  France, 
from  America,  England,  and  Scotland,  visit 
it — as  voluntary  devotees,  or  to  perform  an 
act  of  penance  for  some  great  crime,  or  per- 
haps to  atone  for  a  bad  life  in  general.  It  is 
performed,  too,  in  the  dead  heat  of  summer, 
when  labor  is  slack,  and  the  lower  orders 
have  sufficient  leisiire  to  imdertake  it ;  and, 
I  may  add,  when  traveUmg  on.  foot  is  most 
fatiguing ;  they  arrive,  therefore,  without  a 
single  exception,  blown  and  jaded  almost  tg 
deatL  The  first  thing  they  do,  notwith- 
standing this,  is  to  commence  the  fresh 
rigors  of  the  station,  whicH  occupies  them 
several  hours.  This  consists  in  what  I  have 
already  described,  viz.,  the  pleasant  prome- 
nade upon  the  stony  spikes  around  the  prison 
and  the  "  beds  ; "  that  over,  they  take  their 
first  and  only  meal  for  the  day  ;  after  which, 
as  in  my  own  case  just  related,  they  must 
huddle  themselves  in  clusters,  on  what  is 
barefacedly  called  a  bed,  but  which  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  beggarman's  shake- 
down, where  the  smell,  the  heat,  the  filth, 
and  above  all,  the  vermin,  are  intolerable  to 
the  very  farthest  stretch  of  the  superlative 
degree.     As  soon  as  their  eyesi  begin  to 


close  here,  they  are  roused  by  the  bell-man, 
and  summoned  at  the  hour  of  twelve — ^first 
washing  themselves  as  aforesaid,  in  the  lake, 
and  then  adjourning  to  the  prison  which  I 
am  about  to  describe.  There  is  not  on  earth,  ' 
with  the  exception  of  pagan  rites, — and  it  is 
melancholy  to  be  compelled  to  compare  any 
institution  of  the  Christian  religion  with  a 
Juggernaut, — there  is  not  on  earth,  I  say,  a 
regulation  of  a  religious  nature,  mora  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  than  this.  It  has  de^ 
stroyed  thousands  since  its  establishment — 
has  left-children  without  parents,  and  parents 
childlesa  It  has  made  wives  widows,  ttnd 
torn  from  the  disconsolate  husband  the 
mother  of  his  children ;  and  is  itself  the 
monster  which  St  Patrick  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  in  the  place — a  monster,  which  is 
a  complete  and  significant  allegory  of  this 
great  aild  destructive  superstition.  But 
what  is  even  worse  than  death,  by  stretch- 
ing the  powers  of  human  sufferance  until  the 
mind  cracks  under  them,  it  is  said  sometimes 
to  return  these  pitiable  creatures  maniacs — 
exulting  in  the  laugh  of  madnass,  or  sunk 
for  ever  in  the  incurable  apathy  of  reHgious 
melancholy.  I  mention  this  now,  to  exhibit 
the  purpose  for  which  these  calamities  are 
turned  to  accoimt,  and  the  dishonesty  which 
is  exercised  over  these  poor,  imsuspecting 
people,  in  consequence  of  their  occurrence. 
The  pilgrims,  being  thus  aroused  at  mid- 
night are  sent  to  prison  ;  and  what  think  you 
is  the  impression  under  which  they  ^nter  it  ? 
one  indeed,  Which,  when  we  consider  their 
bodily  weakness  and  mental  excitement, 
must  do  its  work  with  success.  It  is  this  : 
that  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  prison  a  super- 
natural  tendency  to  sleep  will  come  over 
them,  which,  they  say,  is  peculiar  to  the 
place ;  that  this  is  an  emblem  of  the  in- 
fluence of  sin  over  the  soul,  and  a  type  of 
their  future  fate  ;  that  if  they  resist  this 
they  will  be  sieved  ;  but  if  they  yield  to  it^ 
they  will  not  only  be  damned  in  the  next 
world,  but  will  go  mad,  or  incur  some  im- 
mediate and  dreadful  calamity  in  this.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  a  weak  mind  and  exhausted 
body,  wrought  upon  by  these  bugbears, 
should  induce  upon  by  itself,  by  its  own 
terrors,  the  malady  of  derangement?  We 
know  that  nothing  acts  so  st^ngly  and  so 
fatally  upon  reason,  as  an  imagination 
diseased  by  religious  terrors  :  and  I  regret 
to  say,  that  I  had  upon  that  night  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  fatal  instance 
of  it. 

After  having  washed  ourselves  in  the  dark 
waters  of  the  lake,  we  entered  this  famous 
**  prison,"  which  is  only  a  naked,  unplastered 
chapel,  with  an  altar  against  one  of  the  side- 
walls,  and  two  galleries.     On  entering  this 
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place,  a  scene  presented  itself  altogether  un- 
paralleled on  t^e  earth,  and  in  everj-  point  of 
view  capable  to  sustain  the  feelings  raised  in 
the  mind  by  the  midnight  scenery  of  the 
lake  as  seen  during  the  ablutions.  The 
prison  was  full,  but  not  crowded  ;  for  had  it 
been  crowded,  we  would  have  been  happy. 
It  was,  however,  just  sufficiently  tilled  to 
give  every  individual  the  pleasiire  of  sustain- 
ing himself,  without  having  it  in  his  power 
to  recline  for  a  moment  in  an  attitude  of 
rest,  or  to  change  that  most  insupportable 
of  all  bodily  suffering,  uniformity  of  position. 
There  we  knelt  upon  a  hard  ground  floor, 
and  commenced  praying ;  and  again  I  must 
advert  to  the  policy  which  prevails  in,  this 
island.  During  the  period  of  imprisonment, 
there  are  no  prescribed  prayers  nor  ceremo- 
iiies  whatever  to  be  peiformed,  and  this  is 
the  more  strange,  as  every  other  stage  of  the 
station  has  its  proper  devotions.  But  these 
are  suspended  .here,  lest  the  attention  of  the 
prisoners  might  be  fixed  on  any  particular 
object,  and  the  supernatural  character  of 
drowsiness  ^imputed  to  the  place  be  thus 
doubted — they  are,  therefore,  turned  in 
without  anything  to  excite  them  to  attention 
or  to  resist  the  propensity  to  sleep  occasioned 
by  their  &tigue  and  want  of  rest  Having 
thus  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  sustain,  noth- 
ing to  stimulate  them,  it  is  very  natural  that 
they  should,  even  if  unexhausted  by  previous 
lassitude,  be  inclined  to  sleep:  but  every- 
thing  tU  can  weigh  them  do4  is  laid  up/n 
them  in  this  heavy  and  oppressive  super- 
stition, that  the  strong  delusion  may  be  kept 
up. 

On  entering  the  prison,  I  was  struck  with 
the  dim  religious  twilight  of  the  place.  Two 
candles  gleamed  faintly  from  the  altar,  and 
there  was  something  I  thought  of  a  deadly 
light  about  them,  as  they  burned  feebly  and 
stilly  against  the  darkness  which  hung  over 
the  other  part  of  the  building.  Two  priests, ' 
facing  the  congregation,  stood  upon  the  al- 
tar in  silence,  with  pale  specti^  visages, 
their  eyes  catching  an  unearthly  glare  fi*om 
the  sepulchral  light  of  the' slender  tapers. 
But  that  which  was  strangest  of  all,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  without  a  parallel  in  tiiis  world, 
was  the  impression  and  effect  produced  by 
the  deep,  drowsy,  hollow,  hoarse,  guttural, 
ceaseless,  and  monotonous  Awm,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  about  four  hundred  individuals, 
half  asleep  and  at  prayer  ;  for  their  cadences 
were  blended  and  slurred  into  each  other,  as 
they  repeated,  in  an  awe-struck  and  earnest 
imdertone,  the  prayers  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  It  was  certainly  the  strangest 
sound  I  ever  heard,  and  resembled  a, thou- 
sand subterraneous  groans,  uttered  in  a  kind 
of  low,  deep,  imvaried  chant. .  Nothing  could 


produce  a  sense  of  gloomy  alarm  in  a  weak 
superstitious  mind  equal  to  this  ;  and  it  de- 
rived much  of  its  wild  and  singular  character, 
as  well  as  of  its  lethargic  influence,  from  its 
continuity  ;  for  it  still — still  rung  lowly  and 
supematurally  on  my  eai:.  Perhaps  the 
deep,  wavy  prolongation  of  the  bass  of  a 
large  cathedml  bell,  or  that  low,  continuous 
sound,  which  is  distinct  from  its  higher  and 
IpUder  intonations,  would  give  a  faint  notion 
of  it,  yet  only  a  fcunt  one ;  for  the  body  of 
hoarse  monotony  here  was  immense.  In- 
deed, such  a  noise  had  something  so  power- 
fully lulling,  that  human  nature,  even  excited 
by  the  terrible  suggestions  of  superstitious 
fear,  was  scarcely  able  to  withstand  it 

Now  the  poor  pilgrims  forget,  that  this 
strong  disposition  to  sleep  arises  from  the 
weariness  produced  by  their  long  journeys 
— by  the  exhausting  penance  of  the  'station, 
perionned  without  giving  them  time  to  rest 
— by  the  other  still  more  natural  consequence 
of  not  giving  them  time  to  sleep — by  the 
drowsy  darkness  of  the  chapel— and  by  the 
heaviness  caught  from  the  low  peculiar  mur- 
mur of  the  pilgrims,  which  would  of  itself 
overcome  the  lightest  spirit.  I  was  here  but 
a  very  short  time  when  I  began  to  doze,  and 
just  as  my  chin  was  sinking  placidly  on  my 
breast,  and  the  words  of  an  Ave  Maria  dying 
upon  my  lips,  I  felt  the  charm  aQ  at  once 
broken  by  a  well-meant  rap  upon  the  occi- 
put, conferred  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  little  angry-looking  squat  urchin  of  sixty 
years,  and  a  remarkably  good  black-thorn 
cudgel,  with  which  he  was  engaged  in 
thwacking  the  heads  of  such  sinners,,  as,  not 
having  the  dread  of  insanity  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  place  before  their  eyes,  were  in- 
clined to  sleep.  I  declare  the  knock  I  re- 
ceived told  to  such  a  pui-pose  on  my  head, 
that  nothing  occurred  during  the  pilgrimage 
that  vexed  me  so  much. 

After  all,  I  really  slept  the  better  half  of 
the  night;  yet  so  indescribably  powerful 
was  the  apprehension  of  derangement,  that 
my  hypocritical  tongue  wagged  aloud  at  the 
prayers,  during  these  furtive  napa  Nay,  I 
not  only  slept  but  dreamed.  I  experienced 
also  that  singular  state  of  being,  in  which^ 
while  the  senses  are  accessible  to  the  influence 
of  surrounding  objects,  the  process  of  thought 
is  suspended,  the  man  seems  to  enjoy  an  in- 
verted existence,  in  which  the  soul  sleeps, 
and  the  body  remains  awake  and  susceptible 
of  external  impressions.  I  once  thought  I 
was  washing  myself  in  the  lake,  and  that  the 
dashing  noise  of  its  waters  rang  in  my  ears : 
I  also  fancied  myself  at  home  in  conversation 
with  my  friends  ;  yet,  in  neither  case,  did  I  al- 
together forget  where  I  was.  Still  in  strug- 
glmg  to  bring  my  mind  back,  so  paramount 
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was  the  dread  of  awaking  deranged  should  I 
&11  asleep,  that  these  occasional  visions — as- 
sociating themselves  with  this  terror — and 
this  again  broken  in  upon  by  the  hoarse 
murmurs  about  me,  throwing  their  dark 
sliades  on  eveiy  object  that  x>a8sed  my 
imagination,  the  force  of  reason  being  too 
vague  at  the  moment ;  these  occasional  visions 
I  say,  and  this  jumbling  together  of  broken 
images  and  disjointed  thoughts,  had  such 
an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  imagined  several 
times  that  the  awful  penalty  was  exacted, 
and  that  my  reason  was  gone  for  ever.  I 
frequently  started,  and  on  seeing  two  dim 
lights  upon  the  altar,  and  on  hearing  the 
ceaseless  and  eternal  murmurs  going  on — 
going  on — around  me,  without  being  im- 
mediately able  to  ascribe  them  to  their 
proper  cause,  I  set  myself  down  as  a  lost 
m^  ;  fgr  on  that  terror  I  was  provokingly 
cledr  during  the  whole  night.     I  more  than 

.  once  gave  an  involuntary  groan  or  shriek,  on 
Ending  myself  in  this  singular  state  ;  so  did 
many  others,  and  these  groans  and  shrieks 
were  wildly  and  fearfully  contrasted  vnth  the 
never-ending  hum,  which,  like  the  ceaseless 
noise  of  a.  distant  waterfall,  went  on  during 
the  night  The  perspiration  occasioned  by 
this  inconceivable  distress,  by  the  heat  of 
the  place,  and  by  the  imchangeableness  of 
my  position,  flowed  profusely  from  eveiy 
core.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  an 
unhappy  young  man,  either  in  a  state  oii 
lethargic  indifference,  or  under  the  influence 
of  these  sudden  paroxysms^  threw  himself, 
or  fell  from  one  of  the  galleries,  and  was  so 
shattered  by  the  fall  that  he  died  next  day 
at  twelve  o'clock, — and,  what  was  not  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  clergymen  on  the  island 
— without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy ;  for  I  saw 
a  priest  with  his  stole  and  box  of  chrism 
finishing  off  his  extreme  imction  when  he  was 
quite  dead.  This  is  frequently  done  in  the 
Church  of  Eome,  under  a  hope  that  life  may 
not  be  utterly  extinct,  and  that  consequently 
the  final  separation  of  the  soul  and  body 
may  not  have  taken  place. 

Li  this  prison,  during  the  night,  several 
persons  go  about  with  rods  and  staves,  rap- 
ping those  on  the  head  whom  they  see 
heavy ;  snuff-boxes  also  go  around  very 
freely,  elbows  are  jogged,  chins  chucked;  and 
ears  twitched,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
€ach  other  awake.  The  rods  and  staves  are 
frequently  changed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  lucky  job  if  I  could 
get  one  for  a  little,  to  enable  me  to  change 
my  position.  I  accordingly  asked  a  man 
who  had  been  a  long  time  banging  in  this 
manner,  if  he  would  allow  me  to  take  his 
place  for  some  time,  and  he  was  civil  enough 

^  io  do  so.    I  therefore  set  out  on  my  travels 


through  the  prison,  rapping  about  me  at  a 
great  irate,  and  with  remarkable  effect ;  for, 
whatever  was  the  cause  of  it,  Tperceived  that 
not  a  soul  seemed  the  least  inclined  to  doze 
after  a  visit  from  me  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  ob- 
served several  to  scratch  their  heads,  giving 
me  at  the  same  time  significant  Ipoks  of  very 
sincere  thankfulness. 

But  what  1  am  convinced  was  the  most 
meritorious  act  of  my  whole  pilgrimage,  as 
it  was  certainly  the  most  zealou^y  per- 
formed, was  a  remembrance  I  gave  the  squat 
fellow,  who  visited  me  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night  He  was  engaged,  tooth  and  i^ail, 
with  another  man,  at  a  De  profundis,  and. 
although  not  asleep  at  the  time,  yet  on  the 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  euro, 
I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  let  him  have 
his  rap  before  the  occasion  for  it  might  come 
on :  he  accordingly  got  full  payment  at  com-  , 
pound  interest,  for  the  villanous  knock  he 
had  lent  me  before. 

This  employment  stirred  my  blood  a  little, 
and  I  got  much  lighter.  I  could  now  pay 
some  attention  to  the  scene  about  me,  and 
the  first  object  that  engaged  it  was  a  fellow 
with  a  hare-lip,  who  had  completely  taken 
the  lead  at  prayer.  The  organs  of  speech 
seemed  to  have  been  transfeiTed  from  his 
mouth  to  his  nose,  and,  although  Irish  was 
his  vernacular  language,  either  some  fool  or 
knave  had  taught  him  to  say  Ms  prayers  in 
English :  and  you  may  take  this  as  an  ob- 
servation founded  on  fact,  that  the  language 
which  a  Eoman  Catholic  of  the  lower  class 
does  720^  understand,  is  the  one  in  which  he 
is  disposed  to  pray.  As  for  him  he  had  lots 
of  English  prayers,  though  he  was  totally 
ignorant  of  lliat  language.  The  twang  from 
the  nose,  the  loud  and  rapid  tone  in  which 
he  spoke,  and  the  malaproprian  happiness 
with  which  he  travestied  every  prayer  he 
uttered,  would  have  compelled  any  man  to' 
smile.  The  priests  laughed  outright  before 
the  whole  congregation,  particularly  one  of 
them,  whom  I  well  knew  ;  the  other  turned 
lus  face  towards  the  altar,  and  leaning  over 
a  silver  pix,  in  which,  according  to  their  own 
tenets,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  must 
have  been  at  that  moment,  as  it  contained 
the  consecrated  wafers,  gave  full  vent  to  his 
risibility.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  no  one 
present  attached  the  slightest  impropriety  to 
this — I  for  one  did  not ;  although  it  certainly 
occurred  to  me  with  full  force  at  a  subse- 
quent period. 

When  morning  came,  the  blessed  light  of 
the  Sim  broke  the  leaden  charm  of  the 
prison,  and  infused  into  us  a  wonderful  por- 
tion of  fresh  vigor.  This  day  being  the 
second  from  our  arrival,  we  had  our  .second 
station  to  perform,  and  consequentiy  all  the 
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sharp  spikes  to  re-tr^verse.  We  were  not 
permitted  at  all  to  taste  food  during  these 
twenty-four  hours,  so  that  our  weakness  was 
refdly  very  great.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to 
return  my  special  acknowledgments  for  the 
truly  hospitable  allowance  of  wine  with 
which  I,  in  common  with  every  other  pil^ 
grim,  was  treated  This  wine  is  made  by 
tilling  a  large  pot  with  the  lake  water,  and 
miakmg  it  lukewarm.  It  is  then  handed 
round  in  jugs  and  wooden  noggins — to  their 
credit  be  it  recorded — ^in  the  greatest  possi- 
ble abundance.  On  this  alone  I  break&sted, 
dined,  and  supped,  during  the  second  or 
prison  day  of  my  pilgrimage. 

At  twelve  o'clock  that  night  we  left  prison, 
and  made  room  for  another  squadron,  who 
gave  us  their  kennels.  Such  a  luxury  was 
deep  to  me,  however,  that  I  felt  not  the 
slightest  inconvenience  from  the  vermin, 
though  I  certainly  made  a  point  to  avoid  the 
Scotchman  and  tiie  cripple.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I  confessed ;  and  never  was  an  un- 
fortunate soul  so  grievously  afflicted  with 
a  bad  memory  as  I  was  on  that  occasion — 
the  whole  thmg  altogether,  but  particular- 
ly the  prison  scene,  had  knocked  me  up, 
I  could  not  therefore  remember  a  tithe  of 
my  sins  ;  and  the  priest,  poor  man,  had  real- 
ly so  much  to  do,  and  was  in  such  a  hurry, 
that  he  had  me  clean  absolved  before  I 
had  got  half  through  the  preface,  or  knew 
what  I  was  about  I  then  went  with  a 
fresh  batch  to  receive  the  sacrament,  which 
I  did  from  the  hands  of  the  good-natured 
gentleman  who  enjoyed  so  richly  the  pray- 
ing talents  of  the  h£ure-lipped  devotee  in  the 
prison. 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here  a  practice 
pecidiar  to  Eoman  Catholics,  which  consists 
in  an  exchange  of  one  or  more  prayers,  by  a 
stipulation  between  two  persons :  /  offer  up 
*a  pater  and  ave  for  you,  and  you  again  for 
me.  It  is  called  svx^pping  or  exchanging 
prayers.  After  I  had  received  the  sacrament 
I  observed  a  thin,  sallow  little  man,  with  a 
pair  of  beads,  as  long  as  himseU  moving 
from  knot  to  knot,  but  never  remaining  long 
in  the  same  place.  At  last  he  glided. up  to 
me,  and  in  a  whisper  asked  me  if  I  knew  him. 
I  answered  in  the  negative.  *'  Oh,  then,  a 
lanna^  ye  war  never  here  before  ?  "  "  Never." 
"Oh,  I  see  that,  acushla,  you  would  a  known 
me  if  you  had  :  well  then,  did  ye  never  hear 
of  Sol  Donnel,  the  pilgrim  ?  " 

"I  never  did,"  I  rephed,  "  but  are  we  not 
all  pilgrims  while  here  ?  " 

"To  be  sure,  aroon,  but  Pm  a  pilgrim 
every  place  else,  you  see,  as  well  as  here,  my 
darlm'  sweet  young  man." 

"  Th^n  you're  a  pilgrim  by  profession  ?  " 

"  That's  it  asthore  machree ;  everybody 


that  comes  here  the  second  time,  sure,  knowa 
Sol  Donnel,  the  blessed  pilgrim." 

"  In  that  case  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
know  you,  as  I  was  never  here  before."  "  A 
cushla,  I  know  that,  but  a  good  beginnin' 
are  ye  makin'  of  it — an'  at  your  time  of  life 
too ;  but,  avick,  it  must  prosper  wid  ye, 
comin'  here  I  mane." 

"  I  hope  it  may."  "  Well  yer  parents  isn't 
both  Hvin'  it's  likely  ?  "  "  No."  "  Aye !  but 
ye'U  jist  not  forget  that  same,  ye  see ;  I 
b'lieve  I  sed  so — ^your  &.ther  dead,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  "  No,  njy  mother."  "  Your  mother ; 
well,  avick,  I  didn't  say  that  for  a  sartinty  ; 
but  still,  you  see,  avoumeen,  maybe  some- 
body could  a  tould  ye  it  was  the  mother,  f or- 
haps,  afther  all."  "Did  you  know  them?** 
I  aisked.  "  You  see,  a  lanna,  I  can't  say  that 
without  first  hearin'  their  names."     "My 

name  is  B ."     "An'  a  dacent  bearable 

name  it  is,  darlin'.     Is  yer  father  of  them«da- 

cent  people,  the  B s  of  Newtownlima- 

vady,  ahagurl"  "Not  that  I  know  of.'* 
"  Oh,  well,  well,  it  makes  no  maxim  between 
you  an'  me,  at  all,  at  all ;  but  the  Lord  mark 
you  to  grace,  any  how ;  it's  a  dacent  name 
sure  enough,  only  if  yef  mother  was  Uvin', 
it  8  herself  'ud  be  the  proud  woman,  an'  well 
she  might  to  see  such  a  clane,  promisin'  son 
steppin'  hpme  to  her  from  Lough  Derg." 
"Indeed  I'm  obliged  to  you,"  said  I;  "I 
protest  I'm  obliged  to  you,  for  your  good 
opinion  of  me."  "It  s  nothin'  but  what  ye 
desarve,  avick !  an*  more  nor  that — ^yer  tiie 
makin's  of  a  dargy  I'm  guessin'  ?  "  "I  am," 
said  I,  "  surely  designed  for  that"  "  Oh,  I 
knew  it>  I  knew  it,  it's  in  your  face  ;  you've 
the  sogartk  in  yer  very  face  ;  an*  well  will  ye 
become  the  robes  when  ye  get  them  on  ye : 
sure,  an'  to  tell  you  the  truth  (in  a  whisper, 
stretching  up  his  mouth  to  my  ear),  I  feel 
my  heart  warm  towardst  you,  somehow." 
"I  declare  I  feel  much  the  same  towards 
you,"  I  returned,  for  the  fellow  in  spite  of 
me  was  gaining  upon  my  good  opinion ; 
"you  are  a  decent  civil  souL"  "An'  for 
that  raison,  and  for  your  dacent  mother's 
sake  {sobies-coat  in  passi/,  amin),*  I'll  jist  here 
offer  up  the  gray  prof  ungusf  for  the  release 
of  her  sowl  out  o  the  burning  flames  of  pur- 
gathur."  I  really  could  not  help  shuddering 
at  thi&  He  then  repeated  a  psalm  for  that 
purpose,  the  130th  in  our  Bible,  but  the 
129th  in  theirs.  When  it  was  finished,  with 
all  due  gesticulation,  that  is  to  say,  having 
thumped  his  breast  with  great  violence, 
kissed  the  ground,  and  crossed  himself  re- 
peatedly, he  says  to  me,  like  a  man  confident 
that  he  had  paved  Ids  way  to  my  good 
graces,  "  Now,  avick,  as  we  did  do  so  much. 


*  RequieBcat  in  ]^aoe. 


f  De  profundis. 
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you're  the  very  darlin'  young  man  that  I 
won't  lave,  widout  the  best,  maybe,  that's  to 
come  yet.  ye  see  ;  bekase  TU  swap  a  prayer 
wid  you,  this  blessed  minute."  "  Tm  very 
glad  you  mentioned  it,"  said  L  "  But  you 
don't  know,  maybe,  darlin',' that  Tm  tmdher 
five  ordhers."  *'  Dear  me !  is'  it  possible 
you're  under  so  many?"  "Undher  five 
ordhers,  acushla !  "— "  Well,"  I  repHed,  "  I 
am  ready." — "Undher  five  ordhers — but  Til 
lave  it  to  yourself;  only  when  it's  over, 
maybe,  yell  hear  somethln'  from  me  that'll 
make  you  thankful  you  ever  gave  me  silver 
anyway." 

By  this  time  I  saw  his  drift :  but  he  really 
had  managed  his  point  so  dexterously — not 
forgetting  the  De  profimdis — that  I  gave  him 
tenpence  in  silver:  he  pocketed  it  with 
great  alacrity,  and  was  at  the  prayer  in  a 
twinkling,  wHch  he  did  offer  up  i£  prime 
style — ^yepaterSy  five  aves,  and  a  creed,  whilst 
I  set  the  same  number  to  his  credit  When 
we  had  finished,  her  made  me  kneel  down  to 
receive  his  blessing,  which  he  gave  in  great 
form  : — "  Now,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  important 
tone,  "Tm  goin*  to  show  you  a  tiling  that'll 
make  you  bless  the  bom  day  you  ever  seen 
my  face ;  and  it's  this — did  ye  ever  hear  of  the 
blessed  Thirty  Days*  Prayer  f'"^  "I  can't 
say  I  did."  "Well,  avick,  in  good  time 
fitUl ;  but  there's  a  blessed  book,  if  you  can 
^i  it,  that  has  a  prayer  in  it,  named  the 
Thirty  Days'  Prayer,  an*  if  ye  jist  repate  that 
same,  every  day  for  thirty  days  fastin', 
there's  no  request  yell  ax  from  heaven,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  but  yell  get.  And  now 
do  you  begrudge  givin'  me  what  I  got  ? " 
"Not  a  bit,"  said  I,  "  and  111  certainly  look 
for  the  book."  "No,  no,  the  darHn*  fine 
yovmg  man,"  soliloquizing  aloud  — "Well 
and  well  did  I  know  you  wouldn't,  nor 
another  along  wid  it — sensible  and  learned 
as  ye  are,  to  know  the  blessed  worth  of  what 
je  got  for  it ;  not  makin',  at  the  same  time, 
any  comparishment  at  all  at  all  atween  it  and 
the  dirty  thrash  of  riches  of  this  earth,  that 
every  wan  has  their  heart  fixed  upon — ex- 
ceptin'  them  that  the  Lord  gives  the  larnin' 
an'  the  edication  to,  to  know  betther." 

Oh,  flattery !  flattery !  and  a  touch  of 
hypocrisy  on  my  part !  Between  ye,  did  ye 
make  another  lodgment  on  my  purse,  which 
was  instantiy  ligntened  by  an  additional 
bank  token,  value  tenpence,  handed  over  to 
this  sugar-tongued  old  knave.  When  he 
pocketed  this,  he  shook  me  cordially  by  the 
hand,  bidding  me  "  not  to  forgit  the  Thirty 
Days'  Prayer,  at  any  rate."  He  then  glided 
ofi^  with  bis  small,  sallow  face,  stuck  between 


*  There  is  rach  a  prayer,  and  I  have  often  aeen 
it  in  Catholic  Prayer-bookt. 


his  Uttie  shrugged  shoulders,  fingering  his 
beads,  and  praying  audibly  with  great  ap- 
parent fervor,  whilst  his  httie  keen  eye  was- 
reconnoitering  for  another  pigeon.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  I  saw  him  lead  a 
large,  soft,  warm-looking,  countryman,  over 
to  a  remote  comer,  and  enter  intp  an  earnest 
conversation  with  him,  which,  I  could  per- 
ceive, ended  by  their  both  kneeling  down,  I 
suppose,  to  swap  a  prayer ;  and  I  have  no- 
doubt  but  he  lightened  the  honest  country- 
man's  purse,  as  well  as  inine. 

On  the  third  day  I  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  leave  it  early ;  so  I  performed 
my  third  and  last  station  round  the  chapel 
and  the  beds,  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
weakness  and  hunger,  that  the  coats  of  my 
stomach  must  have  been  rubbing  against 
each  other  ;  my  feet  were  quite  shapeless.  I 
therefore  made  the  shortest  circuit  and  the 
longest  strides  possible,  until  I  finished  it 

I  witnessed  this  day,  immediately  before 
my  departure  fit)m  this  gloon^y  and  truly^ 
purgatorial  settlement,  a  scene  of  some  in- 
terest.    A  priest  was  standing  before  the 
door  of  the  dwelling-house,  giving  tickets  ta 
such  as  were  about  to  confess,  this  being  & 
necessary  point     When  he  had  despatched 
them  all,  I  saw  an  old  man  and  his  son  ap- 
proach him,  the  man  seemingly  sixty,  the 
boy  about  fourteen.     They  had  a  look  of 
peculiar  decency,  but  were  thin  and  ema- 
ciated,   even    beyond    what   the   rigor    of 
their  penance  here  could   produce.      The 
youth  tottered  with  weakness,  and  the  old 
man  supported  him  with  much  difficulty.     It 
is  right  to  mention  here,  that  this  pilgrim- 
age was  performed  in  a  season*  when  sick- 
ness and  famine  prevailed  fearfullv  in  this^ 
kingdom.     They  advanced  up  to  the  'priest 
to  pay    their    money    on    receiving  their 
tickets ;  he  extended  his  pabn  from  habits 
but  did  not  speak.     The  old  inan  had  some' 
silver  in  his  hand  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to 
give  it  to  the  priest,  I  saw  the  child  look  up 
beseechingly  in  his  ftither's  fiice,  whUst  an 
additional  paleness  came  over  his  own,  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears.     The  father  saw 
and  felt  the  appeal  of  the  child,  and  hesitated ;. 
the  priest's  arm  was  stiU  extended,  his  hand 
open  :— "  Would  you,  sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
addressing  the  priest,  "  be  good  enough  to 
hear  a  word  from  me ?  "     "For  what ? "  re- 
plied the  priest,  in  a  sharp  tone.     "Why, 
sir,"  answered  the  old  man,  "I  am  very 
much  distressed."    "Ay — ^it  is  the  common 
story !    Come,  pay  the  money ;  don't  you 
see  I've  no  time  to  lose ? "     "I  won't  detam 
you  a  minute,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  "  this 
child" "You  want  to  keep  the  money>. 
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then?  that's  your  object ;  down  with  it  on 
the  instant,  and  begone." 

The  old  man  dropped  it  into  the  priest's 
hand,  in  a  kind  of  start,  produced  by  the 
fitem  tone  of  Toice  in  which  he  was  addressed. 
When  the  priest  got  the  money  he  seemed 
in  a  better  humor,  not  wishing,  I  could 
aee,  to  send  the  man  away  with  a  bad  im- 
pression of  him.  "Well,  now  what's  that 
you  were  going  to  say  to  me?"  "Why, 
sir,"  resumed  the  old  man,  "  that  I  have  not 
a  penny  in  my  possession  behind  what  I  have 
just  now  put  into  your  hand — not  the  price 
of  a  morsel  for  this  child  or  myself,  although 
we  have  forty  miles  to  travel !  "  "  Well,  and 
how  am  /  to  remedy  that  ?  What  brought 
you  here,  if  you  had  not  what  would  bear 
your  expenses?"  "I  had,  sir,  on  setting 
out ;  but  my  little  boy  was  five  days  sick  in 
Petigo,  and  thaJt  took  away  with  it  what  we 
had  to  carry  us  home."  "And  you  expect 
me,  in  short,  to  furnish  you  vnth  money  to 
do  that?  Do  you  think,  my  good  man, 
there  are  not  paupers  in  my  own  parish,  that 
have  a  better  right  to  assistance  than  you 
liave !  "  •  "  I  do  not  doubt  it,  sir,"  said  he, 
''I  do  not  doubt  it;  and  as  for  myself  I 
<;ould  crawl  home  upon,  anything ;  but  what 
is  tliis  child  to  do  ?  he  is  already  sinking 
with  hunger  and — "  The  poor  man's  utter- 
ance here  failed  him,  as  ho  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  poor,  pale  boy.  When  he  had  recovered 
himself  a  little,  he  proceeded : — "  He  is  all 
that  it  has  pleased  Ood  to  leave  to  his 
iifflicted  mother  and  me,  out  of  seven  of  them. 
His  other  brother  and  sister  and  him  were 
all  we  had  living  for  some  years ;  they  are 
aeven  weeks  dead  yesterday,  of  the  fever ; 
and  when  he  was  given  over,  sir,  his  mother 
and  I  vowed,  that  if  God  would  spare  him  to 
us,  either  she  or  I  would  bring  him  to  the 
*  Island,'  as  soon  as  he  would  be  able  for  the 
journey.  He  was  but  weakly  settin'  out,  and 
we  had  no  notion  that  the  station  was  so 
tiyin'  as  it  is :  it  has  nearly  overcome  my 
■child,  and  how  he  will  be  able  to  walk  forty 
miles  in  this  weak,  sickly  state,  God  only 
knows  "  "  Oh !  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  my  poor 
father  is  worse  off  and  weaker  than  I  am, 
and  he  is  sick  too,  sir ;  I  am  only  weak,  but 
not  sick ;  but  my  poor  other's  both  weak 
and  sick,"  said  he,  his  tears  streaming  from 
him,  as  he  pressed  his  father's  arm  to  his 
breast — "  my  poor  father  is  both  weak  and 
fiick,  ay,  and  hungry  too,"  said  he.  "  Take 
this,"  said  the  priest,  "  it  is  as  much  as  /can 
afford  to  give  you,"  putting  a  silver  fivepenny- 
piece  into  his  hand  ;  "  there's  a  great  deal  of 
poor  in  my  own  parish."  Alas  !  thought  /, 
you  are  not  a  father,  "  Indeed,  sir,"  said  the 
poor  man,  "I  thought  you  would  have 
nUowed  me  to  keep  the  silver  I  gave  you,  as 


how  can  we  travel  two-and-forty  miles  on 
this?"  "I  tell  you,  my  good  man,"  said 
the  priest,  resuming  a  sterner  tone,  "I  have 
done  as  much  for  you  as  I  can  afiord  :  and 
if  every  one  gives  you  as  much,  you  won't  be 
ill  off" 

The  tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes,  as 
he  fixed  them  hopelessly  upon  his  boy, 
whilst  the  child  looked  ravenously  at  the 
money,  trifling  as  it  was,  and  seemed  to  think 
of  nothing  except  getting  the  worth  of  it  of 
food.  As  they  left  the  priest,  "  Oh,  come, 
come  father,"  said  the  Uttle  feUow,  "  come 
and  let  us  get  something  to  eat."  "Easy, 
dear,  tOl  I  draw  my  breaUi  a  little,  for,  John, 
lam  weak  ;  but  the  Lord  is  strong,  and  will 
bring  us  home,  if  we  put  our  trust  in  him  ; 
for  if  he's  not  more  merciful  to  his  poor 
creatures,  than  some  that  acts  in  his  name 
here,  John,  we  would  have  a  bad  chance." 
They  here  sat  down  on  the  ledge  of  a  rock, 
a  few  yards  from  the  chapel,  and  I  still  re- 
mained bound  to  the  spot  by  the  interest  I 
felt  in  what  I  had  just  witnessed.  "  What 
do  you  want,  sir,"  said  the  priest  to  me ; 
" did  you  get  your  ticket ? "  "I  did,  sir,"  I 
replied  ;  "  but  I  hope  you  vnll  permit  me  to 
become  an  advocate  for  that  poor  man  and 
his  son,  as  I  think  their  case  is  one  in  which 
Hfe  and  death  are  probably  concerned ! " 
"Really,  my  good  young  man,  you  may 
spare  jour  advocacy,  I'm  not  to  be  duped 
with  such  tales  as  you've  heard."  "  By  the 
tale,  sir,  if  tale  you  call  it,"  I  returned, 
"which  the  father  told,  I  think,  any  man 
might  be  guided  in  his  charity ;  but  really  I 
think  the  most  pitiful  story  was  to  be  read 
in  their  fewes."  "Do  you  think  so?  Well, 
if  that's  your  opinion,  Pm  sure  you  ha\e  a 
fair  opportunity  of  being  charitable ;  as  for 
me,  I  have  no  more  time  to  lo9e  with  either 
you  or  them,"  said  he,  going  into  a  com- 
fortable house,  whilst  I  could  have  fairly 
seen  him  up  to  the  neck  in  the  blessed  ele- 
ment about  us.  I  here  stepped  over,  and 
instantly  desired  the  old  man  to  hand  me 
the  fivepence,  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  there  was  something  better  in  prospect, 
as  a  proof  of  which  I  gave  him  ha4f-a-crown. 
1  then  returned  to  the  priest,  and  laid  his 
fivepence  down  on  the  table  before  him  ;  for 
I  had  the  generosity,  the  fire,  and  the  candor 
of  youth  about  mtf,  unrepressed  by  the 
hardening  experience  of  life.  "  What's  this, 
sir?"  said  he.  "Your  money,  sir,"  I  re- 
plied— "  it  is  such  a,  very  trifle,  that  it  would 
be  of  no  service  to  them,  and  they  wiU  be 
enabled  to  go  home  vnthout  it;  the  old 
man  returns  it."  "That  is  as  much  as  to 
say,"  he  replied,  sarcastically,  "  that  you  will 
patronize  them  yourself ;  I  wish  you  joy  of 
it  .  Was  it  to  witness  the  distresses  of  others 
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that  jou  came  to  the  island,  let  me  ask  ?  " 
''  Perhaps  I  came  from  a  worse  motive/'  I 
returned.  "  I  haven't  the  least  doubt  of  it," 
said  he ;  "  but  move  off — one  word  of  in- 
solence more/'  s.d  1  he,  stretching  to  a  cut- 
ting whip,  for  the  use  of  whiclk  he  was  de- 
servedly famous — "  I  will  cut  you  up,  sirrah, 
while  I'm  able  to  stand  over  you."  "Upon 
my  word,"  said  I,  extending  my  feet  one 
after  another,  "you  have  cut  me  up  pretty 
well  already,  I  think  ;  but,"  I  added,  with 
coolness,  "is  that,  sir,  the  weapon  of  a 
Christian ? "  "Is  it  the  weapon  of  a  Chris- 
tian, sir?  whatever  weapon  it  is,  you  will 
soon  feel  the  weight  of  it,"  said  he,  brandish- 
ing it  over  my  head.  "My  good  father," 
said  I,  "do  you  remember,  since  nothing 
else  will  restrain  you,  that  the  laws  of  the 
countiy  will  not  recognize  such  horwnvhip 
Christianity  ?  "  "  The  laws  of  the  country.  Oh, 
Gbd  help  it  for  a  country  I  Yes  I  yes !  ex- 
cellent Here  Michael— I  say,  come  here— - 
drive  out  this  fellow.  Ill  be  calm  ;  Til  not 
put  myself  in  a  passion — out  with  him  !  this 
fellow."  On  turning  round  to  contemplate 
tho  person  spoken  to,  we  recognized  each 
other  as  slight  acquaintance&  "  Bless  me," 
said  he,  "what's  the  matter?  Why,"  he 
added,  addressing  me,  "what's  this?" 
"  How  ?  do  you  know  him,  Michael  ?  "  "  Tut, 
I  do — isn't  he /or  the  mwsion  f  "  "  Oh — ho  I 
— is  that  it  ?  well,  I'm  ^lad  I  know  so  much ;. 
good-bye  to  you,  ifor  the  present ;  never  fear 
but  111  keep  my  eye  upon  you."  So  sa}ing, 
we  separated.  Michael  followed  me  out--- 
"This  is  an  awkward  business,"  said  he, 
"  you  had  better  mdee  submission,  and  ask 
his  pardon  ;  for  you  know  he  can  injure  your 
prospects,  and  will  do  so,  if  you  don't  sub- 
mit ;  he  is  not  of  the  most  forgiving  cast — 
but  thafs  between  ourselvea"  "What 
o'clock  is  it  ?"ibaidL  "Near  three."  "Well, 
good-bye,  and  Qod  bless  you ;  if  he  had  a 
spark  of  humanity  in  him,  I  would  beg  his 
pardon  at  once,  if  I  thought  I  had  offended 
him  ;  but  as  to  making  submission  to  such  a 
man,  as  you  call  it — why — this  is  a  very 
sultry  day,  my  friend."  I  returned  directly 
to  the  old  man  and  his  son  ;  and,  let  purity 
or  motive  go  as  it  may,  truth  to  tel^  they 
were  no  losers  by  the  priest's  conduct ;  as  I 
certainly  slipped  them  a  few  additional  shil- 
lings, out  of  sheer  contempt  for  him.  On 
tasting  a  little  refreshment  in  one  of  the 
cabins,  the  son  fainted — ^but  on  the  whole 
they  were  enabled  to  accomplish  their 
journey  home  ;  and  the  father's  blessing  was 
surely  a  sufficient  antidote  against  the 
priest's  resentment 

I  was  now  ready  to  depart ;  and  on  my 
way  to  the  boat,  found  my  two  old  female 
companions  watching,  lest  I  should  pass,  and 
Vol.  11.-^3 


they  might  miss  my  company  on  tiie  way.  It 
was  now  past  three  o'clock,  and  we  determined 
to  travel  as  far  as  we  could  that  night,  as  the 
accommodations  were  vile  in  Petigo;  and 
the  spokeswoman  mentioned  a  house  of  en- 
tertainment, about  twelve  miles  forward, 
where,  she  said,  we'  would  find  better  treat* 
ment  When  we  got  on  terra  firma,  the*  first 
man  I  saw  was  the  monosyllabic  humorist, 
sitting  on  a  hillock  resting  himself —his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  earth,  and  he  evidentiy  iii  a 
brown  study  on  what  he  had  gone  through. 
He  was  drawing  in  his  breath  gradually,  his 
cheeks  expanding  all  the  while,  until  they 
reached  the  utmost  point  of  distention,  when 
he  would  all  at  once  let  it  go  with  a  kind  of 
easy  pufi^  ending  in  a  groan,  as  he  surveyed 
his  naked  feet^  which  were  now  quite  square, 
and,  like  my  own,  out  of  all  shape.  I  asked 
him  how  he  liked  the  station  ;  he  gave  me 
one  of  the  old  looks,  shinigged  his  shouldei*s, 
but  said  nothing— it  was,  however,  a  shrug 
condemnatory.  I  then  asked  him  would  he 
ever  make  another  pilgrimage  ?  He  answer- 
ed me  by  another  shrug,  a  grave  look,  dryly 
raising  his  eye-brows,  and  a  second  appeal 
to  his  feet,  adl  of  which  I  easily  tran^ted 
into  strong  negatives.  We  refreshed  oui"- 
selvfts  in  Petigo. 

When  we  were  on  the  way  home,  I  ob- 
served that,  although  the  singular  and  ftital 
accident  which  befell  the  young  man  in  the 
prison  excited  very  littie  interest  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence,  yet  no  sooner  had  they  who 
witnessed  it  got  clear  of  the  island,  than  it 
was  given  \^th  every  possible  ornament ;  so 
that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  recognize  the 
plain  fact,  when  decked  out  by  their  elucida- 
tions, as  it  would  be  to  understand  the  sense 
of  an  original  author,  after  it  has  come 
through  the  hands  of  half  a  hundred  com- 
mentators. But  human  nature  is  a  darker 
enigma  than  any  you  could  find  in  the 
"Lady's  Magazine."  Who  would  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  it  was  the  same  motive 
which  set  their  tongues  wagging  now,  that 
had  chained  their  spirits  by  tiie  strong  force 
of  the  marvellous  and  the  terrible,  while 
they  were  in  prison  1  Yet  this  was  the  &ct ; 
but  their  influence  hung  while  there,  like 
the  .tyrant's  sword,  over  each  individual 
head  ;  and  until  the  danger  of  falling  asleep 
in  the  "  Prison "  was  past,  they  could  feel 
no  interest  for  anything  beyond  themselvea 
In  both  casesf  however,  they  were  governed 
by  the  force  of  the  marvellous  and  the  ter- 
rible. 

When  we  had  finished  our  journey  for  the 
day,  I  was  glad  to  find  a  tolerable  bed ;  and 
never  did  man  enjoy  such  a  luxury  of  sweet 
sleep  as  I  did  ttiat  night  My  old  companion, 
too,  evinced  an  att^tion  to  me  seldom  ex- 
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perienced  in  an  accidental  trayeller.  She 
ludde  them  get  down  water  and  bathe  my 
feet,  and  asked  me  at  what  hour  I  would  set 
oat  in  the  morning,  telling  me  that  she 
would  see  my  clothes  brushed,  and  eyery  thing 
done  herseUf — so  minute  was  the  honest 
^(^reature  in  her  little  atteiitions.  I  told  her 
I  would  certainly  take  a  nap  in  the  morning, 
as  I  had  slept  so  little  for  the  last  three 
nights,  and  was  besides  so  ftitigued.  ''  Musha 
to  be  sure,  and  why  not^  agra !  afther  the 
hard  bout  you  had  in  that  blessed  Island ! 
betoken  that  you're  tinder  and  too  soft  rared 
to  bear  it  Hke  them  that  the  work  hardens ; 
sleep  ! — ^to  be  sure  youll  sleep  your  fill — ^you  ! 
want  it,  in  coorse  ;  and  now  go  io  bed,  and 
you'll  appear  (mite  another  man  in  the 
momin',  plaise  God ! "     ^ 

I  did  not  awake  the  next  morning  till  ten 
o'clock,  when  I  found  the  sun  shining  full 
into  the  roOm.  I  accordingly  dressed  my- 
self partially,  and  I  sa,y  partiaUy — for  iVas 
rather  surprised  to  find  an  unexpected  chasm 
in  my  wardrobe ;  neither  my  hat,  coat,  nor 
waistcoat  being  forthcoming.  But  I  imme- 
diately made  myself  easy,  by  supposing  that 
my  kmd  companion  had  brought  them  to  be 
brushed.  Yet  I  relapsed  into  something 
more  than  surprise  when  I  saw  my  felldw- 
traveler's  redoubtable  jacket  lying  on  the 
seat  of  a  chair,  and  her  hare's-slon  cap  on  the 
top  of  it.  My  misgivings  now  were  any- 
thing but  weak ;  nor  was  I  at  all  improved, 
either  in  my  religion  or  philosophy,  when, 
on  calling  up  the  landlady  I  heard  that  my 
two  companions  had  set  out  that  morning  at 
four  o'clock.  I  then  inquired  about  my 
clothes,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  poor 
landlady  knew  nothing  about  them :  which, 
in  fact,  was  the  case ;  but  she  told  me  that 
the  old  one  brushed  them  before  she  went 
away,  saying  that  they  were  ready  for  me  to 
put  on  whenever  I  wanted  them.  "  Well," 
said  I,  ''she  fias  made  another  man  of  me." 
The  landlady  desired  me  to  try  if  I  had  my 
purse ;  and  I  found  that  the  kind  creature 
had  certainly  spared  my  purse,  but  showed 
no  mercy  at  aU  to  what  it  contained,  which 
was  one  pound  in  paper,  and  a  few  shillings 
in  silver,  the  latter,  however,  she  left  me.  I 
had  now  no  alternative  but  to  don  the  jacket 
and  the  hare's-skin  cap,  which  when  I  had 


done,  with  as  bad  a  grace  and  as  mortified  a 
visage  as  ever  man  dressed  himself  with,  I 
found  I  had  not  the  slightest  encouragement 
to  throw  my  eye  over  the  uniform  gravity  of 
my  appearance,  as  I  used  to  do  in  iSie  black  ; 
for,  alas !  that  which  I  was  proudest  of,  viz., 
the  clerical  cut  which  it  bestowed  upon  me, 
was  fairly  gone — I  had  now  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  poacher  than  a  priest 

Ji\  this  trim  did  I  return  to  my  friends — ^a 
goose  stripped  of  my  feathers ;  a  dupe  be- 
knaved  and  beplundered — having  been  al- 
most starved  to  death  in  the  "i^md,"  and 
nearly  cudgelled  by  one  of  the  priests.  As 
soon  as  I  crossed  the  threshold  at  home,  the 
whole  family  were  on  their  knees  to  receive 
my  blessing,  there  being  a  peculiar  virtue  in 
the  Lough  Derg  blessing.  The  next  thing 
I  did,  after  giving  them  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  plundered  and  strip- 
ped,  was  to  make  a  due  distribution  of  the 
pebbles  "^  of  the  lake,  to  contain  which  my 
sisters  had,  previous  to  my  journey,  wrought 
me  a  little  silk  bag.  This  I  brought  home, 
stuffed  as  full  as  my  purse  was  empty  ;  for 
the  epicene  old  villmn  left  it  to  me  in  all  its 
plenitude — disdaining  to  touch  it.  When  I 
went  to  mass  the  following  Sunday,  I  was 
surroimded  by  crowds,  amon^  whom  I  dis- 
tributed  my  blessing,  wiUi  .^air  of  serious- 
nbss  not  at  all.  lessened  by  the  loss  of  my 
clothes  and  the  emptying  of  my  purse.  On 
teUing  that  part  of  my  story  to  the  priest, 
he  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
He  was  a  small,  pleasant  little  man,  who  was 
seldom  known  to  laugh  at  anybody's  joke  but 
his  own.  Now,  the  said  merriment  of  the 
Beverend  Father  I  felt  as  contributing  to 
mtike  me  look  exceedingly  ridiculous  and 
aheepisL  "So,"  says  he,  "you  have  fallen 
foul  of  NeU  M'Gollum,  the  most  notorious 
shuler  in  the  province  I  a  gipsy,  a  fortune- 
teller, and  a  tinker's  widow  ;  but  rest  con- 
tented, you  are  not  the  .first  she  has  gulled 
— but  beware  the  next  time." — "  There  is  no 
danger  of  that"  said  I,  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis. 

*  An  ancommon  vlrtne  in  oaring  all  kinds  of 
oom  plaints  is  ascribed  to  these  pebbles,  small  bags 
of  which  are  brought  home  by  the  pilgrims,  and 
distribated  to  their  respective  relations  and  friends. 
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THE 'HEDGE   SCHOOL. 


There  never  was  a  more  unfounded  cal- 
umny, than  that  which  would  impute  to  the 
Irish  peasantry  an  indifference  to  education. 
I  may,  on  the  contrary,  fearlessly  assert  that 
the  lower  orders  of  no  country  ever  mani- 
fested such  a  positive  inclination  for  literary 
acquirements,  and  tliat,  too,  imder  circum- 
stances stiongly  calciilated  to  produce  care- 
lessness and  apathy  on  this  particular  subject 
Nay,  I  do  maintain,  that  he  who  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  character  of  our 
countrymen,  must  acknowledge  that  their 
zeal  for  book  learning,  not  only  is  strong 
and  ardent,  when  opportunities  of  scholastic 
education  occur,  but  that  it  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  these  opportunities  are  rare  and 
unattainable.  The  very  name  and  nature  of 
Hedge  Schools  are  proof  of  this ;  for  what 
stronger  point  could  be  made  out,  in  illus- 
tration of  my  position,  than  the'  fact,  that, 
despite  of  obstacles,  the  very  idea  of  which 
would  crush  ordinary  enterprise — ^when  not 
even  a  shed  could  be  obtained  in  which  to 
assemble  the  children  of  an  Irish  village,  the 
worthy  pedagogue  selected  the  first  green 
spot  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  quicksei-thom 
hedge,  which  he  conceived  adapted  for  his 
purpose,  and  there,  under  the  scorching  rays 
of  a  summer  sun,  and  in  defiance  of  spies  and 
statutes,  carried  on  the  work  of  instruction. 
From  this  circumstance  the  name  of  Hedge 
School  orginated ;  and,  however  it  may  be  as- 
sociated with  the  ludicrous,  I  maintain,  that 
it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  an  encouragement  to  those  who 
wish  to  see  them  receive  pure  and  correct 
educational  knowledge.  A  Hedge  School, 
however,  in  its  original  sense,  was  but  a  tem- 
porary establishment,  being  only  adopted 
until  such  a  school-house  could  be  erected, 
as  it  was  in  those  days  deemed  sufficient  to 
hold  such  a  number  of  children,  as  were 
expected,  at  all  hazards,  to  attend  it. 

The  opinion,  I  know,  wliich  has  been  long 
entertained  of  Hedge  Schoolmasters,  was, 
and  still  is,  unfavorable ;  but  the  character 
of  these  worthy  and  eccentric  persons  has 
been  misunderstood,  for  the  stigma  attached 
to  their  want  of  knowledge  should  have  rather 
been  applied  to  their  want  of  morals,  because, 
on  this  latter  point,  were  they  principally  in- 
defensible. The  fact  is,  that  Hedge  School- 
masters were  a  class  of  men  from  whom 
morality  was  not  expected  by  the  peasantry  ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  one  of  their  strongest 
recommendations  to' the  good  opinion  of  the 
people,  as  far  as  their  Uteraiy  talents  and 


qualifications  were  concerned,  was  an  inor« 
dinate  love  of  whiskey,  and  if  to  this  could  be 
added  a  slight  touch  of  derangement,  the 
character  was  complete. 

On  once  asking  an  Irish  peai^^t,  why  he 
sent  his  children  to  a  schoolmaster  who  was 
notoriously  addicted  to  spirituous  Uquors, 
rather  thaji  to  a  man  of  sober  habits  who 
taught  in  the  sazhe  neighborhood, 

"  Why  do  I  send  them  to  Mat  Meegan,  is 
it?"  he* replied — "and  do  you  think,  sir," 
said  he,  "that  Pd  send  them  to  that  dxy- 
headed  dunce,  Mr.  Frazher,  with  his  black 
coat  upon  him,  and  his  Caroline  hat,  and  him 
wouldn't  take  a  glass  of  poteen  wanst  in 
seven  years?  Mat,  sir^  likes  it,  and  teaches 
the  boys  ten  times  betther  whin  he  s  dhrunk 
nor  when  he's  sober ;  and  youll  never  find  a 
good  taoher,  sir,  but's  fond  of  it  As  for 
Mat,  when  he's  half  gone,  Td  turn  him  agin 
the  country  for  deepness  in  learning ;  for  it*s 
then  he  rhymes  it  out  of  him,  that  it  would 
do  one  good  to  hear  him."- 

"  So,"  said  I,  "  you  think  that  a  love  of 
drinking  poteefi  is  a  sign  of  talent  in  a  school^ 
master  ?  " 

"  Ay,  or  in  any  man  else,  sir,"  he  replied. 
"Look  at  tradesmen,  and  'tis  always  the 
cleverest  that  youll  find  fond  of  the  drink ! 
If  you  had  hard  Mat  and  Frazher,  the  other 
evening,  at  it — what  a  hare  Mat  made  of  him ! 
but  he  was  just  in  proper  tune  for  it,  being, 
at  the  time,  purty  well  I  thank  you,  and 
did  not  lave  him  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  He 
took  him  in  Euchd  s  Ailments  and  Logicals, 
and  proved  inFrazher's  teeth  that  the  candle- 
stick before  them  was  the  church-steeple,  and 
Frazher  himself  the  parson  ;  and  so  sign  was 
on  it,  the  other  couldn't  disprove  it  but  had 
to  give  in." 

"Mat,  then,"  I  observed,  "is  the  most 
learned  man  on  this  walk." 

"  Why,  thin,  I  doubt  that  same,  sir,"  re- 
plied he,  "  for  all  he's  so  great  in  the  books ; 
for,  you  see,  while  they  were  ding  dust  at  it, 
who  comes  in  but  mad  Delaney,  and  he 
attacked  Mat,  and,  in  less  than  no  time, 
rubbed  the  consate  out  of  /itm,  as  done  as  he 
did  out  of  Frazher." 

"  Who  is  Delaney  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  He  was  the  makings  of  a  priest,  sir,  and 
was  in  Maynooth  a  couple  of  years,  but  he 
took  in  the  knowledge  so  fast,  that,  bedad,  he 
got  cracked  vnd  lamin* — for  a  dunce  you  see, 
never  cracks  wid  it,  in  regard  »f  the  thickness 
of  the  skuU :  no  doubt  but  he's  too  many  for 
Mat^  and  can  go  hr  beyanthim  in  the  books ; 
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but  then,  like  Mat,  he's  still  brightest  whin 
he  has  a  sup  in  his  head." 

These  are  the  prejudices  which  the  Irish 
peasantry  have  long  entertained  concerning 
the  character  of  hedge  schoolmasters ;  bu^ 
granting  them  to  be  unfounded,  asthej  gen- 
erally are,  yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
hedge  schoolmasters  were  as  supmor  in 
literary  knowlede;e  and  acquirements  to  the 
class  of  mep  'mio  are  now  engaged  in  the 
general  education  of  the  people,  as  they  were 
beneath  them  in  moral  and  rel^ious  charac- 
ter. The  former  part  of  this  assertion  will, 
I  am  aware,  appear  rather  startling  to  many. 
But  it  is  true  ;  and  one  great  cause  why  the 
character  of  Society  Teachers  is  undervalued, 
in  many  instances,  by  the  people,  proceeds 
from  a  conviction  on  their  parts,  i^t  they 
are,  and  must  be,  incapable,  from  the  slen- 
der portion  of  learning  they  have  received,  of 
giving  their  children  a  sound  and  practical 
education. 

But  that  we  may  put  this  subject  in  a 
clearer  light,  we  vnll  give  a  sketch  of  the 
course  of  instruction  which  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  a  hedge  schoolmaster,  and  let  it 
be  contrasted  with  that  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  those  engaged  in  the  conducting  of  schools 
patronized  by  the  Education  Societies  of  the 
present  day. 

When  a  poor  man,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  tmderstood  from  the  schoolmaster 
who  educated  his  sons,  that  any  of  them  was 
particularly  ^'  cute  at  his  lamin',"  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  parent  usually  directed  itself  to  one 
of  three  objects — ^he  would  either  make  him 
a  priest^  a  flerk,  or  a  schoolmaster.  The  de- 
termination once  fixed,  the  boy  was  set  apart 
from  evexy  kind  of  labor,  that  he  might  beat 
liberty  to  bestow  his  undivided  tame  and 
talents  to  the  object  set  before  lum.  His 
parents  strained  every  nerve  to  furnish  him 
with  the  necessary  books,  and  always  took 
care  that  his  appearance  and  dress  should  be 
more  decent  thsm  those  of  any  other  member 
of  the  family.  If  the  church  were  in  pros- 
pect^ he  was  distinguished,  after  he  had 
been  two  or  three  years  at  his  Latin,  by  the 
appellation  of  ''  the  young  priest,"  an  epithet 
to  him  of  the  great^t  pride  and  hcmor  ;  but 
if  destined  odiy  to  vrield  the  ferula,  his  im- 
portance in  the  family,  and  the  narrow  circle 
of  his  friends,  was  by  no  means  so  great.  li^ 
however,  the  goal  of  his  future  ambition  as 
a  schoolmaster  vras  humbler,  that  of  his 
literary  care^  was  considerably  extended. 
He  usually  remained  at  the  next  school  in 
the  vicinify  imtil  he  supposed  that  he  had 
completely  drained  the  master  of  all  his 
knowledge,  ^is  circumstance  was  generally 
discovert  in  the  foUovnng  manner: — ^As 
soon  as  he  judged  bimseU  a  match  for  his 


teacher,  and  possessed  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  he  penned  him  a  formal 
challenge  to  meet  him  in  Uteraiy  contest, 
either  in  his  own  school,  before  competent 
witnesses,,  or  at  the  chapel-green,  on  tlie 
Sabbath  day,  before  the  arrivfd  of  the  priest^ 
or  probably  after  it — for  the  priest  himself 
was  sometimes  the  moderator  and  judge  up- 
on these  occasions  This  challenge  was 
generally  couched  in  rhyme,  and  either  sent 
by  the  hands  of  a  common  friend  or  posted 
upon  the  chapel-door. 

These  contests,  as  the  reader  perceives, 
were  always  public»  and  were  witnessed  by 
the  peasantry  vnth  intense  interest  If  the 
master  sustained  a  defeat,  it  was  not  so  much 
attributed  to  Ms  want  of  learning,  as  to  the 
overwhekning  talent  of  his  opponent ;  nor 
was  the  success  of  the  pupil  generally 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  master — 
for  this  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of 
challenges  which  the  former  proposed  to 
undertake,  ere  he  eventually  settled  himself 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 

I  remember  being  present  at  one  of  them, 
and  a  ludicrous  exhibition  it  was.  The  parish 
priest^  a  red-faced,  jocular  httie  man,  was 
president;  and  his  curate,  a  scholai*  of  six 
ieet  two  inches  in  height,  and  a  schoolmaster 
from  the  next  parish,  were  judges.  I  will 
only  touch  upon  two  circumstances  in  their 
conduct,  which  evinced  a  dose,  instinctive 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  combat- 
ants, l^e  master  would  not  condescend  to 
argue  off  his  throne — a  piece  of  poHcy  to 
which,  in  my  opinion,  he  owed  his  victory 
(for  he  won)  ;  whereas  the  pupil  insisted 
that  he  should  meet  him  on  equal  ground, 
face  -to  face,  in  the  lower  end  of  the  room. 
It  was  evident  that  the  latter  could  not 
divest  himself  of  his  boyish  terror  so  long  as 
the  other  sat,  as  it  were,  in  the  plentitude  of 
his  former  authority,  contracting  his  brows 
vnth  habitual  sternness,  thundering  out  his 
arguments,  witii  a  most  menacing  and 
stentorian  voice,  while  he  thumped  his  desk 
with  his  shut  fist^  or  struck  it  with  his  great 
ruler  at  the  end  of  each  argument,  in  a 
manner  that  made  the  youngster  put  lil.s 
hands  behind  him  several  times,  to  be  certain 
that  that  portion  of  his  dress  which  is  un- 
merUionable  was  tight  upon  hinu 

If  in  these  encounters  the  young  candidato 
for  the  honors  of  the  literary  sceptre  was  not 
victorious,  he  again  resumed  his  studies, 
under  his  old  preceptor,  with  renewed  vigor 
and  becoming  hiuxulity ;  but  if  he  put  the 
schoolmaster  dovm,  his  iiext  object  was  to 
seek  out  some  other  teacher^  whose  celebrity' 
was  unclouded  within  his  own  range.  "Wiih 
him  he  had  a  fresh  encounter,  and  its  result 
was  similar  tc  what  I  have  already  related. 
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If  yictorious,  he  sought  oat  another  and  more 
learned  opponent;  and  if  defeated,  he 
became  the  pupil  of  his  conqueror — going 
night  -about,  during  his  sojourn  at  the 
school,  wifch  the  neighboring  fanners*  sons, 
whom  he  assisted  in  their  studies,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  his  support  He  was  called 
during  these  peregrinations,  the  Foor  Scholar, 
a  character  which  secured  him  the  esteem 
and  hospitable  attention  of  the  peasantry, 
who  never  fail  in  respect  to  any  one  char- 
acterized "by  a  zeal  lor  learning  and  knowl* 
edge. 

in  this  manner  he  proceeded,  a  literary 
knight  errant,  filled  with  a  chivalrous  love  of 
letters,  which  would  have  done  h<mor  to  the 
most  learned  peripatetic  of  them  all ;  enlarg- 
ing his  own  poweiB,  and  making  fre^ 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  as  he  went  along. 
His  contests,  his  defeats,  and  his  triumphs, 
of  course,  were  frequent ;  and  his  habits  of 
thinking  and  reasoning  must  have  been  con- 
siderably improved,  his  acquaintance  with 
classical  and  mathematical  authors  rendered 
more  intimate,  and  his  powers  of  illustration 
and  comparison  more  dear  and  happy. 
After  three  or  four  years  spent  in  ilus 
manner,  he  usually  returned  to  his  native 
place,  sent  another  challenget  o  the  school- 
master, in  the  capacity  of  a  candidate  for  his 
situation,  and  if  successful,  drove  him  out  of 
the  district,  and  established  himself  in  his 
situation.  The  vanquished  master  sought  a 
new  district,  sent  a  new  challenge,  in  his 
^tum,  fb  some  other  teacher,  and  usually  put 
him  to  flight  in  the  same  manner.  The 
terms  of  defeat  or  victory,  according  to  their 
application,  were  called  tacking  and  bogging. 

''There  was  a  great  argument  entirely, 
mx"  said  a  peasant  once,  when  speaking  of 
these  contests,  '''twas  at  the  chapel  on 
Sunday  week,  betune  young  Tom  Brady, 
that  was  a  poor  scholar  in  Munsther,  and 
Mr.  Hartigan  the  schoolmaster." 

"  And  who  was  victorious  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Why,  sir,  and  maybe  'twas  young  Brady 
that  didn't  sack  him  clane  before  the  priest 
and  all,  and  went  nigh  to  bog  the  priest  him- 
self in  Qreek.  His  Reverence  was  o&ly  two 
words  beyant'  him ;  but  he  sacked  the 
masther  any  how,  and  showed  him  in  the 
Grammaticid  .and  Dixonary  where  he  was 
wrong." 

''^d  what  is  Brady's  object  in  Ufe?"  I 
asked     "  What  does  he  intend  to  do." 

^Intend  to  do,  is  it?  I  am  tould  nothing 
less  nor  going  into  Trinity  College  in  Dublin, 
and  expects  to  bate  them  all  there,  out  and 
out :  he's  first  to  make  something  they  call 
a  seizure  ;*  and,  afther  making  that  good, 
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he's  to  be  a  counsellor.  So,  sir,  you  seo 
what  it  is  to  resave  good  schoolui',  and  to 
have  the  lamin' ;  but^  indeed,  it's  Brady 
that's  the  great  head-piece  entirely." 

Unquestionably,  many  who  i*eoeived  in- 
struction in  this  manner  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Dublin  University  ;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  m  saying,  that  young 
men  educated  in  Irish  hedge  schools,  as  they 
were  called,  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
better  classical  scholars  and  mathematicians^ 
generally  speaking,  than  any  proportionate 
number  of  those  educated  in  our  first-rato 
academiea  The  Munster  masters  have  long 
been,  and  still  are,  particularly  celebrated 
for  making  excellent  classical  and  mathemar 
tical  scholars. 

That  a  great  deal  of  ludicrous  pedantry 
generally  accompanied  this  knowledge  is  not 
at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  rank 
these  worthy  teachers  h,eld  in  life,  and  the 
stretch  of  inflation  at  which  their  pride  was 
kept  by  the  profound  reverence  excited  by 
their  learning  among  the  people.  It  is 
equally  true,  that  each  of  them  had  a  stock 
of  cramhoa  ready  for  accidental  encounter, 
which  would  have  puzzled  Euclid  or  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself ;  but  even  these  trained 
their  minds  to  habits  of  acuteness  and  in- 
vestigation. When  a  schoolmaster  of  this 
class  had  established  himself  as  a  good 
mathematician,  the  predominant  enjoyment 
of  his  heart  and  life  was  to  write  the  epithet 
Philomath  after  his  name  ;  and  this,  whatever 
document  he  subscribed,,  was  never  omitted. 
If  he  witnessed  a  will,  it  was  Timothy  Fagan, 
Philomath ;  if  he  put  his  name  to  a  promis- 
sory note,  it  was  Tim.  £'agan,  P^omath  ;  if 
he  addressed  a  love-letter  to  his  sweetheart, 
it  v^ras  still  Timothy  Fagan — or  whatever  the 
name  might  be — Philomath ;  and  this  was 
always  written  in  legible  ajad  distinct  copy- 
hand^  sufficiently  large  to  attract  the  obser- 
vation of  the  reader. 

It  was  also  usual  for  a  man  who  had  been 
a  pre-eminent  and  extraordinary  scholar,  to 
have  the  epithet  Gbeat  prefixed  to  his  nama 
I  remember  one  of  this  description,  who  was 
called  the  Great  O'Brien  par  excellence.  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  gave  up  teach- 
ing, and  led  a  circulating  Ufe,  going  round 
from  school  to  school,  and  remaining  a  week 
or  a  month  alternately  among  his  brethren. 
His  visits  were  considered  an  honor,  and 
raised  considerably  the  literary  character  of 
those  with  whom  he  resided  ;  for  he  spoke 
of  dunces  with  the  most  dignified  contempt^ 
and  the  general  impression  was,  that  he 
would  scorn  even  to  avail  himself  of  their 
hospitality.  Like  most  of  Jiis  brethren,  he 
could  not  live  without  the  pofeen  ;  and  his 
custom  was,  to  drink  a  pint  of  it  in  its  native 
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purity  before  he  entered  into  any  literary 
contest,  or  made  any  display  of  his  learning 
at  wakes  or  other  Irish  festiyities ;  and  most 
certainly,  however  blamable  the  practice, 
and  injurious  to  health  and  morals,  it  threw 
out  his  talents  and  his  powers  in  a  most 
surprising  manner. 

It  was  highly  amusing  to  observe  the  pe- 
culiarity which  the  consciousness  of  .superior 
knowledge  impressed  upop  the  conversation 
and  personal  appearance  of  this  decaying 
race.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal conformation  of  their  physical  structure, 
it  was  sure,  by  the  force  of  acquired  habit,  to 
transform  itself  into  a  8ti£^  erect,  consequen- 
tial, and  unbending  manner,  ludicrously 
characteristic  of  an  inflated  sense  of  their 
extraordinary  knowledge,  and  a  proud  and 
commiserating  contempt  of  the  dark  igno- 
rance by  which,  in  despite  of  their  owii  light, 
they  were  surrounded*  Their  conversation, 
like  their  own  crambos,  was  dark  and  difficult 
to  be  understood ;  thenr  words,  truly  sesqui- 
pedalian ;  their  voice,  loud  and  commanding 
in  its  tones ;  their  deportment,  grave  and 
dictatorial,  but  completely  indescribable,  and 
certainly  original  to  the  last  degree,  in  those 
instances  where  the  ready,  genuine  humor  of 
their  country  maintained  all  unyielding  rival- 
ry in  their  disposition,  against  the  natural 
solemnity  which  was  considered  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  due  dignity  of  their  character. 

In  many  of  these  persons,  where  the  ori- 
ginal gayety  of  the  disposition  was  known,  all 
efforts  at  the  grave  and  dignified  were  com- 
plete failures,  and  these  were  enjoyed  by  the 
peasantry  ^d  their  own  pupils,  nearly  with 
the  sensations  which  the  enactment  of  Hamlet 
by  liston  would  necessarily  produce.  At  all 
events,  their  education,  allowing  for  the 
usual  exceptions,  was  by  no  means  super- 
ficial ;  and  the  reader  has  already  received  a 
sketch  of  the  trials  which  they  had  to  undergo, 
before  they  considered  themselves  qualified 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  calling. 
Their  life  was,  in  fact,  a  state  of  literary 
warfare ;  and  they  felt  that  a  mere  elementary 
knowledge  of  their  business  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  carry  them,  with  suitable 
credit,  through  the  attacks  to  which  they 
were  exposed  from  travelUng  teachers,  whose 
mode  of  estabUshing  themselves  in  schools, 
was,  as  I  said,  by  driving  away  the  less  quali- 
fied, and  usuiping  their  places.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  opinion  and  the  custom 
which  prevailed,  was  very  easily  effected,  for 
the  peasantry  uniformly  encouraged  those 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  the  most  com- 
petent ;  as  to  moral  or  religious  instruction, 
neither  was  expected  from  them,  so  that  the 
indifference  of  the  moral  character  was  no 
bar  to  their  succeEte. 


The  village  of  Findramore  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  long  green  hill,  the  outlive 
of  which  formed  a  low  arch,  as  it  rose  to  the 
eye  against  the  hoiizon.  This  hill  was 
studded  with  clumps  of  beeches,  and  some^ 
times  enclosed  as  a  meadow.  In  the  month 
of  July,  when  the  grass  on  it  was  Icmg,  many 
an  hour  have  I  spent  in  solitaiy  enjoyment, 
watching  the  wavy  motion  produced  upon  its 
pliant  surface  by  the  sunny  winds,  or  the 
fiight  of  the  .cloud-shadows,  like  gigantic 
phantoms,  as  they  swept  rapidly  over  it, 
whilst  the  murmur  of  the  rocking-trees,  and 
the  glancing  of  their  bright  leaves  in  the  sun, 
produced  a  heartfelt  pleasure,  the  very  mem* 
ory  of  which  rises  in  my  imagination  like 
some  Elding  recollection  of  a  brighter  world. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  nm  a  clear,  deep* 
banked  river,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  slip 
of  rich,  level  meadow,  and  o^  the  other  hj 
a  kind  of  common  for  the  village'  geese, 
whose  white  feathers,  during  the  summer 
season,  lay  scattered  over  its  green  sur&ce^ 
It  was  also  the  play-ground  for  the  boys  of 
the  village  school ;  for  there  ran  that  part  of 
the  river  which,  with  very  correct  judgment, 
the  urchins  had  selected  as  their  bathing- 
place.  A  little  slope,  or  watering-ground  in 
the  bank,  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  where  the  bottom  fell  away  into  the 
fearful  depths  of  the  whirlpool,  under  the 
hanging  oak  on  the  other  bank.  WeU  do  I 
remember  the  first  time  I  ventured  to  swim 
across  it,  and  even  yet  do  I  see,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  two  bunches  of  water  flaggbns  on 
which  the  inexperienced  swimmers  trusted 
themselves  in  the  water. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  this,  the 
horeen*  which  led  from  the  village  to  the 
main  road,  crossed  the  river,  by  one  of  those 
old  narrow  bridges  whose  arches  rise  like 
round  ditches  across  the  road — an  almost 
impassable  barrier  to  horse  and  oar.  Chi 
passing  the  bridge  in  a  northern  direction, 
you  found  a  range  of  low  thatched  houses  on 
each  side  of  the  road :  and  if  one  o'clock, 
the  hour  of  dinner,  drew  near,  you  might 
observe  colanms  of  blue  smoke  curling  \sp 
from  a  row  of  chimneys,  some  made  of  wicker 
creels  plastered  over  with  a  rich  coat  of  mud  ; 
some,  of  old,  narrow,  bottomless  tubs ;  and 
others,  with  a  greater  appearance  of  taste, 
ornamented  with  thick,  circular  ropes  of 
straw,  sewed  together  like  bees'  skeps,  with 
a  peel  of  a  briar ;  and  many  having  nothing 
but  the  open  vent  above.  But  the  smoke  by 
no  means  escaped  by  its  legitimate  aperture, 
for  you  might  observe  little  douda  of  it 
bursting  out  of  the  doors  and  vrindows ;  the 
panes  of  tiie  latter  being  mostly  stopped  at 
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other  times  with  old  hats  and  rags,  were  now 
left  entirely  open  for  the  purpose  of  giTing 
it  a  free  escape. 

Before  the  doors,  on  right  and  left,  was  a 
fteries  of  dunghills,  each  with  its  concomitant 
sink  of  i^en,  rotten  water ;  and  if  it  hap- 
pened that  a  stout-looking  woman,  with 
watery  eyes,  and  a  yellow  cap  hung  loosely 
upon  her  matted  locks,  came,  with  a  chubhy 
urchin  on  one  arm,  and  a  pot  of  dirty  water 
in  her  hand,  its  unceremonious  ejection  in  the 
aforesaid  sink  would  be  apt  to  send  you  np 
the  village  with  your  finger  and  thumb  (for 
what  purpose  you  would  yourself  perfectly 
understand)  closely,  but  not  knowingly, 
applied  to  your  nostnls.  But,  independently 
of  this,  you  would  be  apt  to  have  other  rea- 
sons for  giving  your  horse,  whose  heels  are 
by  this  time  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of  bark- 
ing curs,  and  the  same  number  of  shouting 
urchins,  a  pretty  sharp  touch  of  the  spurs^ 
as  well  as  lor  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
odor  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  no  landscape 
without  figures ;  and  you  might  notice,  if 
you  are,  as  I  suppose  you  to  be,  a  man  of 
observii^on,  in  every  sink  as  you  pass  along, 
a  ''slip  of  a  pig,"  stretched  in  the  middle  of 
the  mud,  the  very  bean  ideal  oi  luxury,  giving 
occasionally  a  long,  luxuriant  grunt,  highly 
expressive  of  his  enjoyment ;  or,  perhaps,  an 
old  &rrower,  lying  in  indolent  repose,  with 
half  a  dozen  young  ones  jostling  each  other 
for  their  draught,  and  punching  her  belly 
with  their  little  snouts,  reckless  of  the  fumes 
they  are  creating ;  whilst  the  loud  crow  of 
the  cock,  as  he  confidently  flaps  his  wings  on 
his  own  dunghill,  gives  the  warning  note  for 
the  hour  of  dinn^. 

As  you  advance,  you  will  also  perceive  sev- 
eral f^s  thrust  out  of  the  doors,  and  rather 
than  miss  a  ifight  of  you,  a  grotesque  visage 
peeping  "by  a  short  cut  through  the  paneless 
windows—or  a  tattered  female  flying  to  snatch 
up  her  urchin  that  has  been  tumbling  itself, 
heels  up,  in  the  dust  of  the  road,  lest  "  the 
gintleman's  horse  might  ride  over  it ;  "  and 
if  you  happen  to  look  behind,  you  may  ob- 
serve a  shaggy-headed '^youth  in  tattered 
frieze,  with  one  hand  thrust  indolently  in  his 
breast,  standing  at  the  door  in  conversation 
with  the  inmates,  a  broad  grin  of  sarcastic 
ridicule  on  his  face,  in  the  act  of  breaking  a 
j:)ke  or  two  upon  yotirself,  or  your  horse ;  or 
perhaps,  your  jaw  may  be  saluted  with  a  lump 
of  clay,  just  hard  enough  not  to  fall  asunder 
as  it  flies,  cast  by  some  ragged  gorsoon  from 
behind  a  hedge,  who  squats  himself  in  a 
ridge  of  com  tq  avoid  detection. 

Heated  upon  a  hob  at  the  door,  you  may 
observe  a  toil-wom  man,  without  coat  or 
waistcoat;  his  red,  muscular,  sunburnt 
shoulder  peering  through  the  remnant  of  a 


sMrt,  mending  his  shoes  with  a  piece  of 
twisted  flax,  called  a  lingel,  or,  perhaps,  sew- 
ing two  footless  stockings  (or  martyeens)  to 
his  coat,  as  a  substitute  for  sleeves. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  usually,  fringed 
with  nettles,  you  will  see  a  solitary  laborer, 
working  with  that-  carelessness  and  apathy 
that  characterizes  au  Irishman  when  he  la- 
bors for  hintseif—leimmg  upon  his  spjide  to 
look  after  you,  glad  of  any  excuse  to  be  idle. 

The  houses,  hqtvever,  are  not  all  such  as  I 
have  described — far  from  it  You  see  here 
and  there,  between  the  more  humble  cabins, 
a  stout,  comfortable-looking  fann-house,  with 
ornamental  thatching  and  well-glazed  win- 
dows ;  adjoining  to  which  is  a  hay-yard,  with 
&ve  or  six  large  stacks  of  com,  well-tnmmed 
and  roped,  and  a  fine,  yellow,  wea£ber-benten 
old  hay-rick,  half  cut-— not  taking  into  ac- 
ooimt  twelve  or  thirteen  circular  strata  of 
stones,  that  mark  out  the  foundations  on 
which  others  had  been  raised.  Neither  is 
the  rich  smell  of  oaten  or  wheaten  bread, 
which  the  good  wife  is  baking  on  the  griddle, 
unpleasant  to  your  nostnls ;  nor  would  the 
bubbling  of  a  large  pot,  in  which  you  might 
see,  should  you  oliance  to  enter,  a  prodigious 
square  of  fat,  yellow, 'and  almost  iransparent 
bacon  tumbling  about,  to  be  an  unpleasant 
object ;  truly,  as  it  hangs  over  a  large  fire, 
with  well-swept  hearthstone,  it  is  in  good 
keeping  with  the  white  settle  and  chairs,  and 
the  dresser  with  noggins,  wooden  trenchers, 
and  pewter  dishes,  perfectly  dean,  and  as 
well  polished  as  a  French  courtier. 

As  you  leave  the  village,  you  have,  to  the 
left,  a  view  of  the  hill  which  I  have  tdready 
described,  and  to  the  right  a  level  expanse  of 
fertile  countiy,  bounded  by  a  good  view  of 
respectable  mountains,  peering  decently  into 
the  sky ;  and  in  a  line  that  forms  an  acute 
angle  £:om  the  point  of  the  road  where  you 
ride,  is  a  deUghtful  valley,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  shines  a  pretty  lake  ;  and  a  little  be- 
yond, on  the  slope  of  a  green  hill,  rises  a 
splendid  house,  surrounded  by  a  park,  well 
wooded  and  stocked  with  deer.  You  have 
now  topped  the  little  hill  above  the  village, 
and  a  straight  line  of  level  road,  a  mile 
long,  goes  forward  to  a  country  town,  which 
lies  immediately  behind  that  white  church, 
with  it»  spire  cutting  into  the  sky,  beforo 
you.  You  descend  on  the  other  side,  and« 
having  advanced  a  few  perches,  look  to  thi 
left,  where  you  see  a  long,  thatched  chapel 
only  distinguished  from  a  dwelHng-Viouso  bj 
its  want  of  cliimneys  and  a  small  stone  cros«. 
that  stands  on  the  top  of  the  eastern  gable , 
behind  it  is  a  graveyard ;  and  beside  it  a  snu^- 
public-house,  well  whitewashed ;  then,  to  the 
right,  you  observe  a  door  apparently  in  the 
side  of  a  clay  bank,  which  lises.oonsiderably 
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above  IJie  pavement  of  the  road.  What! 
you  ask  yourself,  can  this  be  a  human  hab- 
itation ?~but  ere  you  have  time  to  answer 
the  question,  a  confused  buzz  of  voices  from 
within  reaches  your  ear,  and  the  aj^arance 
of  a  little  "gorsoon,"  with  a  red,  close-cropped 
head  and  Milesian  face,  having  in  his  hmid  a 
short,  white  stick,  or  the  thigh-bone  of  a 
horse,  which  you  at  once  recognize  as  ''  the 
pass "  of  a  village  school,  gives  you  the  full 
information.  He  has  an  ink  horn,  covered 
with  leather,  dangling  at  the  button-hole  (for 
he  has  loug  since  played  away  the  buttons) 
of  his  frieze  jacket— his  mouth  is  circum- 
scribed with  a  streak  of  ink — his  pen  is 
stuck  knowingly  behind  his  ear— his  shins 
are  dotted  over  with  fire-blisters,  black,  red, 
and  blue-^n  each  heel  a  kibe — his  "  leather 
crackers,"  videlicet — breeches  shrunk  up  upon 
him,  and  only  reaching  as  far  down  as  the 
caps  of  his  knees.  Having  spied  you,  he 
places  his  hand  over  his  brows,  to  throw 
back  the  dazzhug  light  of  the  sun,  and  peers 
at  you  from  imder  it,  till  he  breaks  out  into 
a  laugh,  exclaiming,  half  to  himself  half  to 
you : — 

"  You  a  gintleman ! — no,  nor  one  of  your 
breed  never  was,  you  ptocthorin*  thief,  you  I " 

You  are  now  immediately  opposite  the 
door  of  the  seminary,  when  half  a  dozen  of 
those  seated  next  it  notice  you. 

*'  Oh,  sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse  I-*- 
masther,  sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse, 
wid  boots  and  spurs  on  him,  that's  looking 
in  at  us." 

"  Silence  ! "  exclaims  the  master ;  "  back 
from  the  door  ;  boys,  rehearse ;  every  one  of 
you  rehearse,  I  say,  you  BoBotians^  till  the 
gintleman  goes  post ! " 

I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  sir." 
No,  you  don't,  Phelim." 

"  I  do,  indeed,  sir." 

"What!  —  is  it  after  conthradictin'  me 
you'd  be  ?  Don't  you  see  the  *  porter's  *  out, 
and  you  can't  go." 

''Well,  'tis  Mat  Meehan  has  it,  sir:  and 
he's  out  this  half-hour,  sir  ;  I  can't  stay  in, 
sir— iphfff— iphfff!" 

"  You  want  to  be  idling  your  time  looking 
at  the  gintleman,  Phelim." 
No,  indeed,  sir — iphfff! " 
Phelim,  I  know  you  of  ould — go  to  your 
sate.  I  tell  you,  Phelim,  you  were  bom  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  hemp  manufac- 
ture, and  you'll  die  promoting  it." 

In  the  meantime,  the  master  puts  his  head 
out  of  the  door,  his  body  stooped  to  a  "  half 
bend  " — a  phrase,  and  the  exact  curve  which 
it  forms,  I  leave  for  the  present  to  your  own 
sagacity — and  surveys  you  until  you  pass. 
That  is  an  Irish  hedge  school,  and  the  per- 
sonage who  follows  you  with  his  eye,  a 
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hedge  aohoolmaster.  His  name  is  Matthew 
Kavanagh ;  and,  as  you  seem  to  consider  his 
literary  establishment  rather  a  cariosity  in 
ii»  kind,  I  will,  if  you  be  disposed  to  heai- 
it,  give  you  the  history  of  him  and  his  eB- 
tablishment,  beginning,  in  the  first  place, 
with 

THS  ABDUCTION  OF  MAT  KAVANAGH, 

THE  HEDOE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

• 

For  about  three  years  before  the  period  of 
which  I  write,  the  village  of  f  Indxamore,  and 
the  parish  in  which  it  lay,  were  without  a 
teacher.  Mat's,  predecessor  was  a  James 
Garraghty,  a.  lame  young  man,  the  son  of  a 
widow,  whose  husband  lost  his  life  in  at- 
tempting  to  extinguish  a  fire  that  broke  out 
in  the  dwelling-house  of  Squire  Johnston,  a 
jieighboring  magistrate.  The  son  was  a  boy 
at  the  time  of  this  disaster,  and  the  Squire, 
as  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his 
lather's  life  in  his  service,  had  him  educated 
at  his  OMm  expense ;  that  is  to  say,  he  gave 
the  master  who  taught  in  the  village  oi^em 
to  educate  him  gratuitously,  on  the  condition 
of  being  horsewhipped  out  of  the  parish,  if 
he  refused.  As  soon  as  he  considered  hini- 
self  qualified  to  teach,  he  opened  a  school  in 
the  village  on  his  own  account,  where  he 
taught  until  his  death,  which  happened  in 
less  than  a  year  after  the  commencement  of 
his  little  seminary.  The  children  usually  as- 
sembled in  his  mother  s  cabin ;  but  as  she 
did  not  long  survive  the  son,  this,  whicdi  was 
at  best  a  very  miserable  residence,  soon  tot- 
tered to  the  ground.  The  roof  and  thatch 
were  burnt  for  firing,  the  mud  gables  fell  in, 
and  were  overgrown  with  grass,  nettles,  and 
docks ;  and  nothing  remained«but  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  little  day  side-vralls,  which  pre- 
sented, when  assibciated  with  the  calamitous 
&te  of  their  inoffensive  inmates,  rather  a 
touching  image  of  ruin  upon  a  small  scale. 

Garraghty  had  been  attentive  to  his  Httle 
pupils,  and  his  instructions  were  sufi^cient 
to  give  them  a  relish  for  education — a 
circumstance  which  did  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  their  parents,  who  duly  appre- 
ciated it  His  death,  however,  deprived  them 
of  this  advantage ;  and  as  schoolmasters,  un- 
der the  old  system,  were  always  at  a  pre- 
mium, it  so  happened,  that  for  three  years 
afterwards,  not  one  of  that  class  presented 
himself  to  their  acceptance.  Many  a  tdal 
had  been  made,  and  many  a  sly  offer  held 
out,  as  a  lure  to  the  neighboring  teachers, 
but  they  did  not  take ;  for  altidough  the 
country  was  densely  inhabited,  yet  it  was  re- 
marked that  no  schoolmaster  ever  ^'thruv" 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Findramore.    Tbi 
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place,  in  fitct,  bad  got  a  bad  name.  Gkr< 
ragbtj  died,  it  was  tbougbt,  of  poverty,  a  dis- 
ease to  wbicb  the  Findi^ore  scboolmasters 
bad  been  always  known  to  be  subject  His 
predecessor,  too,  was  banged,  along  witb 
two  others,  for  burning  ttie  bouse  of  an 
'♦Aogint"  . 

Then  the  Findramore  boys  were  not  easily 
deilt  with,  having  an  ugly  habit  of  involving 
their  unlucky  teachers  in  those  quarrels 
which  they  kept  up  with  the  Bellyscanlan 
boys,  a  fighting  cJan  that  lived  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  above  them.  Thes6  two  fac- 
tions, when  they  met,  whether  at  fair  or 
markefc,  wake  or  wedding,  could  never  part 
without  carrying  home  on  each  side  a  dozen 
or  two  of  bloody  coxcomba  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  pariah  of  Aughindrum  had  for  a 
few  years  Iften  afflicted  with  an  extraor- 
dinary dearth  of  knowledge ;  the  only  literary 
establishment  which  flourished  in  it  being  a* 
parochial  institution,  which,  however  excel- 
lent in  design,  yet,  like  too  many  establish- 
ments of  the  some  nature,  it  degenerated  into 
a  source  of  knowledge,  morals,  and  education, 
eKoeedingly  dry  and  unproductive  to  evexy 
person  except  the  master,  who  was  enabled 
by  his  honest  industry  to  make  a  provision 
for  his  fEunily  absolutely  (Surprising,  when  we 
consider  the  moderate  nature  of  his  ostensi- 
ble income.  It  was,  in  &ct,  like  a  well  dried 
up,  to  which  scarcely  any  one  ever  thinks  of 
going  for  water. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  could  not 
last  long.  The  youth  of  Findramore  were 
parched  for  want  of  the  dew  of  knowledge ; 
and  their  parents  and  grown  brethren  met 
one  Saturday  evening  in  Baj^y  Brady's 
shebeen-house,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  best  means  for  procuring  a  resident 
schoolmaster  for  the  village  and  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  a  difficult  pointy  and  required 
great  dexteiity  of  management  to  enable 
them  to  devise  any  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evil  which  they  felt  There  were  present  at 
this  council,  Tim  Dolan,  the  senior  of  the 
village,  and  his  three  sons,  Jem  Coogan, 
Brian  Murphy,  Paddy  Delany,  Owen  Koe 
O^Neil,  Jack  Traynor,  and  Andy  Ck>nnell, 
with  five  or  six  others^  whom  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enumerate. 

*'  Bring  us  in  a  quart,  Bamy,"  said  Dolan 
to  Brady,  whom  on  ihis  occasion  we  must 
designate  as  the  host ;  "and  let  it  be  rale 
hathen.'' 

"  What  do  you  mane,  Tim  ?  "  replied  the 
Lost 

"I  mane,"  continued  Dolan,  ''stuff  that 
was  never  christened,  man  alive." 

''  Thin  111  bring  you  the  same  that  Father 
Ma^pire  got  last  night  on  his  way  home, 
afther  anointin*  ould  Katty  Du%,"  replied 


Brady.  "Fm  sure,  whatever  I  might  be 
affcher  giving  to  strangers,  Tim,  I'd  be  long 
sorry  to  give  yoas  anything  but  the  right 
sort" 

"That's  a  gay  man,  Bamy,"  said  Traynor, 
"  but  off  wid  you  like  a  shot,  and  let  us  get 
ittmderour  tooth 'firsts  an'  then  well  tell 
you  more  about  it — A  big  rogue  is  the  same  . 
Bamy,"  he  added,  after  Brady  had  gone  to 
bring  in  the  poteen,  "an'  never  sells  a  dhrop 
that's  not  one  whiskey  and  five  wathers." 

"  But  he  couldn't  expose  it  on  yo«,  Jack,*" 
observed  Connell ;  "  you're  too  ould  a  hand 
about  the  pot  for  that  Wam't  you  in  the 
mountains  last  week?" 

"  Ay :  but  the  curse  of  Cromwell  upon  the 
thief  of  a  ganger,  Simpson — himself  and  a 
pack  o'  redcoats  svurounded  us  when  we  war 
beginnin'  to  double,  and  the  purtiest  runnin' 
that  ever  you  seen  vras  lost ;  for  you  see,  be* 
fore  you  could  cross  yourself,  we  had  the 
bottoms  knocked  dane  out  of  iiie  vessels ;  so 
that  the  villains  didn't  get  a  hole  in  our  coats, 
as  they  thought  they  would." 

"  I  tell  you,"  observed  O'Neil,  "  there's  a 
bad  pill*  somewhere  about  us." 

"Ay,  is  there,  Owen,"  replied  Traynor; 
"  and  what  is  more,  I  don't  think  he's  a  hun- 
dhre.  miles  from  the  place  where  we're  sittin' 

UL 

"Faith,  maybe  so.  Jack,"  returned  the 
other. 

"  I'd  never  give  into  that,"  said  Murphy. 
"'TIS  Bamy  Brady  that  would  never  turn 
informer — tibe  same  thing  isn't  in  him,  nor 
in  any  of  his  breed ;  there's  not  a  man  in  the 
j)arish  I'd  thrust  sooner." 

"  I'd  list  thrust  him,"  replied  Traynor,  "  as 
far  as  I  could  throw  a  cow  by  the  taiL 
Arrah,  what's  the  rason  that  the  ganger  never 
looks  next  or  near  his  place,  an'  it's  weU 
known  that  he  sells  poteen  widout  a  license, 
though  he  goes  past  his  door  wanst  a 
week  ?  " 

"What  the  h is  keepin'  him  at  all?" 

inquired  one  of  Dolan's  son& 

"  Look  at  him,"  said  Traynor,  "  comin'  in 
out  of  the  garden  ;  how  much  afeard  he  is ! 
keepin'  the  whiskey  in  a  phatie  ridge — an'  I'd 
kiss  the  book  that  he  brought  that  bottle  out 
in  his  pocket,  instead  of  diggin'  it  up  out  o' 
the  garden." 

Whatever  Brady's  usual  habite  of  christen- 
ing his  poteen  might  have  been,  that  which 
he  now  placed  before  them  was  good.  He 
laid  the  bottle  on  a  little  deal  table  with 
cro^  legs,  and  along  with  it  a  small  drinking 
glaiaa  fixed  in  a  bit  of  flat  circular  wood,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  original  bottom,  which  had 


*  This  meaoB  a  tnaohexoiu  person  who  cannot  ba 
depended  upon. 
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been  broken.  They  now  entered  upon  the 
point,  in  question,  without  further  delay. 

"Come,  Tim,"  said  Coogan,  "you're  the 
ouldest  man,  and  must  spake  fii*st" 

"Troth,  man,"  replied  Dolan,  "bepfgin* 
your  pardon.  Til  dhrink  first — healths  apiece, 
your  sowl ;  success  boys— glory  to  ourselves, 
and  confusion  to  the  Scanlon  boys,  any  way." 

"And  maybe,"  observed  Connell,  "  *tis 
we  that  didn't  lick  them  well  in  the  last  fair 
— they're  not  able  to  meet  the  Findramore 
birds  even  on  their  own  walk." 

"Well,  boys,"  said  Delany,  "about  the 
masther?  Our  childre  will  grow  up  like 
bullockeena^  widout  knowing  a  ha'porth; 
and  larning,  you  see,  is  a  buidyen  that's  asy 
carried." 

"Ay,"  observed  CNeil,  "as  Solvester  Ma- 
guire,  the  poet»  used  to  say — 

'  Labor  for  lamin,  before  yon  grow  onld. 
For  lamin'  is  better  nor  riches  or  gould ; 
Riches  an*  gould  they  may  vanqnish  away, 
But  larnin'  alone  it  will  never  decay.'  '* 

"Success,  Owen!  Why,  you  might  put 
down  the  pot  and  warm  an  air  to  it,"  said 
Murphy. 

"Well,  boys,  are  we  all  saf e  ?"  asked  Tray- 
nor. 

"Safe?  "said  old  Dolan.  "  Arrah,  what  are 
you  talkin'  about  ?  Sure  'tisn't  of  that  same 
spalpeen  of  a  ganger  that  we'd  be  afraid  ! " 

During  this  observation,  young  Dolan 
pressed  Traynor's  foot  under  the  table,  and 
they  both  went  out  for  about  five  minutes. 

"Father,"  said  the  son,  when  he  and 
Traynor  re-entered  the  room,  "j-ou're  a 
wanting  home." 

"  Who  wants  me,  Lany,  avick  ?  "  says  the 
father. 

*  The  son  immediately  whispered  to  him  for 
a  moment,  when  the  old  man  instantly  rose, 
got  his  hat,  and  after  drinking  another  bum- 
per of  the  poteen,  departed. 

"  Twas  hardly  worth  while,"  said  Delany  ; 
"  the  ould  fellow  is  mettle  to  the  back-bone, 
an'  would  never  show  the  garran-bane  at  any 
rate,  even  if  he  knew  all  about  it" 

"  Bad  end  to  the  syllable  I'd  let  the  same 
ould  cock  hear,"  said  the  son ;  "  the  divil 
thrust  any  man  that  didn't  switch  the  primer\ 
for  it,  though  he  is  my  father ;  but  now,  boys, 
that  the  coast's  clelur,  and  all  safe — where 
^vill  we  get  a  schoolmaster?  Mat  Ehvanagh 
won't  bud<?e  from  the  Scanlon  boys,  even  if 
we  war  to  put  our  hands  undher  his  feet ; 
wid  small  blame  to  him — sure,  you  would 
not  expect  him  to  go  against  his  own 
friends  ?  " 

Faith,  the  gorsoons  is  in  a  bad  state," 

*  Bullockeens — little  bnliooka. 
f  Take  an  oath. 


Murphy;  "but,  boys  where  will  we  get  a 
man  that's  upf  Why  I  know  'tis  bettlier  to 
have  anybody  nor  be  without  one ;  but  we 
might  kill  two  birds  wid  one  stone— ^if  we 
could  get  a  masther  that  would  carry  *  Arti- 
cles^'*  an'  swear  in  the  boys,  from  time  to  time 
— an'  between  ourselves,  if  there'^  any  danger 
of  the  hemp,  we  may  as  well  lay  it  upon 
strange  shoulders." 

"Ay,  but  since  Corrigan  swimg  for  the 
Aagint^"  repUed  Delaney,  "they're  a  little 
modest  in  havin'  act  or  part  wid  us ;  but  the 
best  plan  is  to  get  an  advartisement  wrote 
out,  an'  have  it  posted  on  the  chapel  door." 

This  hint  was  debated  with  much  earnest- 
ness ;  but  as  they  were  really  anxious  to 
have  a  master — in  the  fii-St  place,  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  educating  their  children  ; 
and  in  the  next,  for  filling  t A  situation  of 
director  and  regulator  of  their  iljegal  Rib- 
•bon  meetings — they  determined  on  penning 
an  advertisement,  according  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Delaney.  After  drinking  another 
bottle,  an(}  amusing  themselves  with  some 
further  chat,  one  of  the  Dolans  undertook 
to  draw  up  the  advertisement,  which  ran  as 
follows  :-^ 

"  ADVABTAAISEMBNT." 

"Notes  to  Schoolmasthefs,  and  to  all  others 
whom  it  may  consarn,  , 


« 


WANTED, 


C( 


tt 


For  the  nabourhood  and  the  vircinity  of 
the  Townland  of  Findramore,  in  the  Paiish 
of  Aughindrum,  in  the  Barony  of  Lisna- 
moghry,  Coimty  of  Sligo,  Province  of  Con- 
naught^  trelancL 

"To  Schoolmasters. 


"  Take  Notes— That  any  Schoolmaster 
who  understands  Spellin'  gramatically  — 
Beadin'  and  Writin',  in  the  raal  way,  accor- 
din'  to  the  Dixonary— Arithmatick,  that  is 
to  say,  the  five  common  rules,  namely,  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multipUcation,  and  division 
— and  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division,  of  Dives's  denominations.  Also 
reduction  up  and  down — cross  multiplication 
of  coin — the  Rule  of  Three  Direck-— the  ikilB 
of  Three  in  verse — the  double  Rule  of  Three 
— Frackshins  taught  according  to  the  vulgar 
and  decimatin'  method ;  and  must  be  well 
practised  to  tache  the  Findramore  boys  how 
to  mftnage  the  8cuffle.'\ 

*  A  copy  of  the  Whiteboy  oath  and  regnlationa. 

f  The  Scuffle  was  an  exercise  in  fractions,  illus- 
trated by  a  quarrel  between  the  first  four  letters  of 
the*  alphabet,  who  went  to  logg^erheads  about  a 
sngor-plura.  A,  for  instance,  seized  upon  three- 
fourths  of  it{  but  B  snapped  two-thixdBof  what  be 
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"N.R  He  must  be  mil  grounded  in  tliaJt. 
Practis,  Discount,  and  Iiebatin\  N.B.  Must 
be  well  grounded  in  that  also. 

"Tret  and  Tare — ^Fellowship — ^Allegation 
— ^Barther — Bates  per  Scent-— Intherest — 
Exchange — prophet  in  Loss — the  Square 
Boot — the  Kibe  Boot  —  Hippofchenuse  — 
Arithmatical  and  Jommetrical  Purgation — 
Compound  Intherest  —  Loggerheadism  — 
Questions  for  exercise,  and  the  Conendix  to 
Algibbra.  He  must  also  know  Jommithry 
aooordin'  to  Grunther's  scale — the  Castiga- 
tion  of  the  Klipsticks— Surveying,  and  the 
use  of  the  Jacob-staS 

"  N.B.  Would  get  a  good  dale  of  Sur^eyin' 
to  do  in  the  vircinity  of  Findramore,  particu- 
larly in  Con-acre  time,  li  he  know  the  use 
of  the  globe,  it  would  be  an  accusation.'  Ho 
must  also  imderstand  the  Three  Sets  of 
Book-keeping,  by  single  and  double  entiy, 
particularly  Loffcus  &  Company  of  Paris, 
their  Account  of  Cash  and  Company.  And 
above  all  things,  he  must  know  ho^  to  tache 
the  Sarvin*  of  Mass  in  Latin,  and  be  able  to 
read  Doctor  Gallaher's  Irish  Sarmints,  and  ex- 
plain KolumkiU's  and  Pasterini's  Propheciea 

"N.B.  If  he  understands  Cudgelfencin',  it 
would  be  an  accusation  also — ^but  mustn't 
tache  us  wid  a  staff  that  bends  ia  the  middle, 
bekase  it  breaks  one's  head  across  the  guard. 
Any  schoolmaster  capacious  and  coUiiied  to 
instruct  in  the  above-mintioned  branches, 
would  get  a  good  'school  in  the  townland 
Undramore  and  its  yircinity,  be  well  fed, 
an'  get  the  hoith  o'  good  livin'  among  the 
feumers,  an'  would  be  ped — 

• 

"For  Book-keepin',  the  three  sets,  a  ginny 
andhalf. 

"For  Qommethry,  &c.,  half  a  oinny  a 
quarther. 

"  Arithmatic,  aight  and  three-hapuna. 

"Eeadin*,  Writin',  Ac.,  six  Hogs. 

*^Qiven  under  our  hatvds,  this  Slth  day  of 
June,  18004. 

"  Labbt  DoukK. 

"  Dick  Polax,  his  M  mark. 

"  Jebi  Coogan,  his  >^  mark. 

"  Bbine  Mubphey. 

"Paddt  Delany,  his  H  mark. 

"  Jack  Traynob. 

"Andy  Connell. 

"  Owen  Boe  O'Neil,  his  M  mark." 

bad  got,  and  put  it  into  his  hat ;  C  then  knocked 
off  bis  hat,  and  as  worthy  Mr.  Gpngh  says,  *'to 
work  they  went/'  After  kicking  and  cuffing  each 
other  in  prime  style,  each  now  losing  aud  again 
gaining  alternately,  the  question  is  wound  up  by 
xeqoiring  the  pupil  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of 
the  Bugar-^um  each  had  at  the  dose. 


"  N.B.  By  making  airly  application  to  am) 
of  the  undher-mintioned,  he  vnll  hear  of  ^r- 
ther  partiohlers ;  and  if  thej  find  that  he 
will  ^oot  them,  he  may  expect  the  best  o' 
thratement,  an'  be  well  fed  among  the  far- 
mers.* 


it 


N.B  Would  get  also  a  good  Night-school 
among  the  vircinity." 

Having  penned  the  above  advertisement, 
it  was  carefully  posted  early  the  next  morn- 
ing on  the  chapel-doors,  with  an  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  patrons  that  it  would  not 
be  wholly  fruitless.-  The  next  week,  how- 
ever, passed  without  an  application — the 
second  also — and  the  third  produced  the 
same  result ;  nor  was  there  the  slightest 
prospect  of  a  school-master  being  blown  by 
any  wind  to  the  lovers  of  learning  at  Findra- 
more. In  the  meantime,  the  Ballyscanlan 
boys  took  care  to  keep  up  the  ill-natured 
prejudice  which  had  been  circulated  concern- 
ing the  fatahty  that  uniformly  attended  such 
schoolmasters  as  settled  there;  and  when 
this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Findramore  folk, 
it  was  once  more  resolved  that  the  advertise- 
ment should  be  again  put  up,  with  a  clause 
containing  an  explanation  on  that  point 
The  clause  ran  as  follows : 

'^N.B. — ^The  two  last  masthers  that  wa^ 
hanged  out  of  Findramore,  that  is,  Mickey 
Corrigan,  who  was  hanged  for  killing  the 
Aagent,  and  Jem  Garraghty,  that  died  of  a 
declension—- Jem  died  in  consequence  of  ill- 
health,  and  Mickey  was  hanged  contrary  to 
his  own  wishes ;  so  that  it  wasn't  either  of 
their  fault&— -as  witaeas  our  hands  this  207th 
of  July. 

''Dick  Dolak,  his  M  mark."  ' 

This  explanation,  however,  was  as  fruitless 

as  the  original    advertisement;  and  week 

^ -^ 

*  Nothing  can  more  deddedly  prove  the  singular 
and  extraordinary  tiiirst  for  education  and  general 
knowledge  whioh  charaoterizes  the  Irish  people, 
than  the  shifts  to  whioh  they  have  often  gone  in 
order  to  gain  even  a  limited  portion  of  instruction. 
Oi  this  the  Irish  Night  Sohool  is  a  complete  illua- 
tration.  The  Night  School  was  always  opened 
either  for  those  of  early  age,  who  from  their  pover- 
ty were  forced  to  earn  something  for  their  own  sup- 
port during  the  day ;  or  to  as^st  their  parents ;  or 
for  growif  young  men  who  had  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  education  in  their  youth,  but 
who  now  devoted  a  couple  of  Hours  during  a  win- 
ter's night,  when  they  could  do  nothing  el^,  to  tha 
acquisition  of  reading  and  writing,  and  sometimes 
of  accounts.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  the 
Night  Sohool  boys,  although  often  thrown  into  the 
way  of  temptation,  always  conducted  themselves 
with  singular  propriety.  Indeed,  the  fact  is,  after 
all,  pretty  easily  accounted  for — inasmuch  as  none 
but  the  steadiest,  most  sensible,  and  best  conducted 
young  men  ever  attended  it. 
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after  week  passed  over  without  an  offer  from 
a  amgle  candidate.  The  *'  vicinity  "  of  Find- 
ramore  asid  its  "  naboiliood  "  seemed  devoted 
to  ignorance ;  and  nothing  remained,  except 
another  effort  at  procmring  a  master  by  some 
more  ingenious  contrivance. 

Debate  after  debate  was  consequently  held 
in  Barney  Brady's ;  and,  until  a  fresh  sugges- 
tion was  made  by  Delany,  the  prospect 
seemed  as  bad  as  ever.  Delany,  at  length 
fisll  upon  a  new  plan ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  it  was  marked  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner by  a  spirit  of  great  originality  and  enter- 
prise, it  being  nothing,  lesa  than  a  proj^osal 
to  carry  o£^  by  force  or  stratagem,  Mat 
Kavanagh,  who  was  at  that  time  fixed  in  the 
throne  of  literature  among  the  Ballyscanlan 
boys,  quite  unconscious  of  the  honorable 
tnmslaaon  to  the  neighborhood  of  Finditi- 
more  which  was  intended  for  him.  The  pro- 
ject, when  broached,  was  c^rtoialy  a  starring 
one,  and  drove  most  of  them  to  a  pause,  before 
they  were  sufficiently  collected  to  give  an 
opinicm  on  its  merita 

"Nothing  boys,  is  asier,"  said  Delaney. 
"  There*B  to  be  a  patthem  in  Ballymagowiw, 
on  next  Sathrurday— f-an'  that's  jist  half  way 
betune  ourselves  and  the  Scanlan  boya  Let 
us  musther,  an'  go  there,  any  how.  We  can 
keep  an  eye  T>n  Mat  widout  much  trouble, 
an'  when  opportunity  sarves,  nick  him. at 
Vanst^  an'  off  wid  him  chine." 

"  But,"  said  Traynor,  "  what  would  we  do 
wid  him  when  he'd  be  here?  Wouldn't  he 
eut  an*  run  the  first  opportunity. 

''  How  can  he,  ye  omadhawn,  if  we  put  a 
manunll  *  in  our  pocket,  an'  sware  him  ?  But 
we'll  butther  him  up  when  be'samong  us ;  or, 
be  me  sowks,  if  it  goes  that^  force  him  either 
to  settle  wid  aurselves,  or  to  make  himself 
scarce  in  the  country  entirely." 

**  Divil  a  much  force  itll  t^ce  to  keep  him, 
Tm  thinkin',"  observed  Murphy.  *<Hell 
have  three  times  a  betther  school  here ;  and 
if  he  wanst  settled,  HI  engage  he  would  take 
to  it  kindly.'' 

''  See  here,  boys,"  says  Dick  Dolan,  in  a 
whisper,  *"  it  that  bloody  villain,  Brady,  isn't 
alther  standin'  this  quarter  of  an  hour,  striv- 
in'  to  hear  what  we're  about ;  but  it's  well  we 
didn't  bring  up  anything  consamin'  the 
other  business ;  didn't  I  teU  yees  the  desate 
was  in  'im  ?  Look  at  his  shadow  on*  the  wall 
fominst  us." 

"  Hould  yer  tongues,  boj-s,"  said  Traynor ; 
•*iist  keep  never  mindin',  and,  be  me  sowks, 
rU  make  him  sup  sorrow  tor  that  thrick.*' 

"  You  had  betther  neither  make  nor  meddle 
wid  him,"  observed  D^any, '' jist  put  him  out 

*  Manual,  a  Roman  GathoUo  prayer-book,  geuer* 
ally  pronoonocd  as  above. 


o'  that — ^but  don't  rise  yer  hand  to  him,  or 
hell  sarve  you  as  he  did  Jem  Flannap.-aa : 
put  ye  three  or  four  months  in  the  Stone 
Jug,"  * 

Traynor,  however,  had  gone  out.  while  he 
was  spewing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  dragged 
in  Brady,  whom  he  caught  in  the  veir  act  of 
eaves-dropping. 

"Jist  come  in,  Brady,"  said  Traynor,  as  he 
dragged  him  along;  "walk  in,  man  alive; 
sure,  and  sich  an  honest  man  as  you  are 
needn't  be  afeard  of  lookin'  his  friends  in  the 
face  I  Ho ! — an'  be  me  sowl,  is  it  a  spy  we've 
got ;  and,  I  suppose,  would  be  an.  informer 
too,  if  he  had  heard  anvthing  to  tell ! " 

** 'What's  the  manin'  of  this,  boysT"  ex- 
claimed the  others,  feigning  ignoruice.  "  Let 
the  honest  man  go,  Traynor.  What  do  ye 
hawl  him  that  way  for,  ye  gallis  pet  ?  " 

"Honest!"  replied  Traynor;  "how  very 
honest  he  is,  the  desavin'  villain,  to  be  stand- 
in'  at  tiie  windy  there,  wantin'  to  overhear 
the  little  harmless  talk  we  had." 

"  Come,  Traynor,"  said  Brady,  seizing  hnn 
in  his  turn  by  the  neck,  "  take  your  hands 
off  of  me,  or,  bad  fote  to  me,  but  111  lave  ye 
a  mark." 

Traynor,  in  his  turn,  had  his  hand  twisted 
in  Brady's  cravat,  wiuoh  he  drew  tightly 
about  his  neck,  until  the  other  got  neariy 
black  in  the  face. 

"  Let  me  go  you  villain  1 "  exclaimed  Bradv, 
"  or,  by  this  blessed  night  that's  in  it,  it^l 
be  worse  for  you." 

"Villain,  is  it?  "  replied  Traynor,  making 
a  blow  at  him,  whilst  Brady  snatched  at  a 
penknife,  which  one  of  the  othera  had  placed 
on  the  table,  after  picking  the  tobacco  out  of 
his  pipe — intending  either  to  stab  Traynor, 
or  to  jsut  the  knot  of  the  cravat  by  which  bp 
was  held.  The  others,  however,  interfered, 
and  prevented  further  mischief. 

"Brady,"  said  Traynor,  "youll  rue  this 
night,  if  ever  a  man  (£d,  you  tracherous  in- 
formin'  villian.  What  an  honest  spy  we  have 
among  us ! — and  a  short  coorse  to  you  !  * 

"  O,  hould  yer  tongue,  Traynor !  "  replied 
Brady ; "  I  believe  it's  best  known  who  is  both 
the  spy  and  the  informer.  The  divil  a  pint 
of  poteen  ever  youll  run  in  this  parish,  until 
you  clear  yourself  of  bringing  the  ganger  on 
the  Tracys,  bekase  they  tuck  Mickl^TKew,  in 
preference  to  yourself,  to  run  it  for  them." 

Traynor  made  another  attempt  to  stiike 
him,  but  was  prevented.  The  rest  now  inter- 
fered ;  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so, 
an  adjustment  took  placa 

Brady  took  up  the  tongs,  and  swore  "  by 
that  blessed  iron,"  that  he  neither  heai-d,  nor 
intended  to  hear,  anything  they  said;  and 


*  A  short  periphraBU  for  Gaol. 


thaits  and  stories  of  the  iRisn  peasantry,     sao 


this  exculpation  was  followed  by  a  fresh 
bottle  at  his  own  expense. 

<'  You  omadhawn,"  said  he  to  Traynor,  ''  I 
was  only  puttin'  np  a  dozen  o'  bottles  into  the 
tatch  of  the  house,  when  you  thought  I  was 
listenin' ; "  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this,  he  brought  them  out,  and  showed  them 
some  bottles  of  poteen,  neatly  covered  up 
under  the  thatch. 

Before  their  separation  they  finally  planned 
the  abduction  of  Eavanagh  £rom  the  Patron, 
on  the  Saturday  following,  and  after  drinking 
another  round  went  home  to  their  respective 
dwellings. 

In  this  speculatioxi,  however,  they  experi- 
enced a  fresh  disappointment ;  for,  ere  Satur- 
d£^  arrived,  whether  in  consequence  of  secret 
intimation  of  their  intention  from  l^rady,  or 
some  friend,  or  in  compliance  with  the  offer 
of  a  better  situation,  the  fiiot  was»  that  Mat 
Eavanagh  had  removed  to  another  school, 
distant  about  eighteen  miles  from  Findra- 
more.  But  they  were  not  to  be  outdone ;  a 
new  plan  was  laid,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  week  a  dozen  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  intrepid  of  the  "boys,"  mounted  each 
upon  a  good  horse,  went  to  Mat's  new  resi- 
dence for  the  express  purpose  of  securing 
him. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  scarcely  believe 
that  a  love  of  learning  was  so  strong  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Findramore  as  to  occasion 
their  taking  such  remarkable  steps  for  estab- 
lishing a  schoolmaster  among  them ;  but 
the  country  was  densely  inhabited,  the  rising 
popuKtion  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the 
outcry  for  a  schoolmaster  amongst  the  parents 
of  the  children  loud  and  importunate. 

The  fact,  therefore,  was,  that  a  very  strong 
motive  stimulated  the  inhabitants  of  Findra- 
more  in  their  efforts  to  procure  a  master. 
The  old  and  middle-aged  heads  of  feunilies 
were  actuated  by  a  simple  wish,  inseparable 
from  Irishmen,  to  have  their  children  edu- 
Gated  ;  and  the  young  men,  by  a  determina- 
tion to  have  a  properly  qualified  person  to 
conduct  their  Night  Schools^  and  improve 
them  in  their  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tia  The  circumstance  I  am  now  relating  is 
one  which  actuallv  took  place :  and  any  man 
acquainted  with  tne  remote  parts  of  Ireland^ 
may  have  often  seen  bloody  and  obstinate 
(juarrels  among  the  peasantry,  in  vindicating 
a  priority  of  daim  to  the  local  residence  of 
a  schoolmaster  among  them.  I  could,  within 
my  own  ea^)erience,  relate  two  or  three  in- 
Ktances  of  this  nature. 

It  was  one  Saturday  night,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  May,  tibat  a  dozen  Fin- 
dramore "boys^"  as  they  were  called,  set  out 
upon  this  most  singular  of  all  literary  specu- 
lations, resolved,  at  whatever  risk,  to  secure 


the  person  and  effect  the  pennonent  bodily 
presence  among  them  of  the  Bedoubtable 
Mat  Kavanagh.  Each  man  was  mounted  on 
a  horse,  and  one  of  them  brought  a  spare 
steed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school- 
master. The  caparison  of  this  horse  was 
somewhat  remarkable:  it  consisted  of  a 
wooden  straddle,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
peasantry  for  carrying  wicker  paniers  or 
creels,  which  are  hung  upon  two  wooden  pins, 
that  stand  up  out  of  its  sides.  Underneath 
was  a  straw  mat,  to  prevent  the  horse's  back 
from  being  stripped  by  it  On  one  side  of 
this  hung  a  large  creel,  and  on  the  other  a 
strong  sack,  tied  round  a  stone  merely  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  balance  the  empty  creel 
The  night  was  warm  and  clear,  the  moon 
and  stars  all  threw  their  mellow  light  from  a 
serene,  undouded  sky,  and  the  repose  of  na- 
ture in  the  short  nights  of  this  dehghtfnl 
season,  resembles  that  of  a  young  virgin  of 
sixteen — still,  light,  and  glowing.  Their 
way,  for  the  most  port  of  their  journey,  lay 
through  a  solitary  mountain-road ;  and,  as 
they  did  not  undertake  the  enterprise  with- 
out a  good  stock  of  poteen,  their  light-heart- 
ed songs  and  choruses  awoke  the  echoes 
that  slept  in  the  mountain  glens  as  they 
went  along.  The  adventure,  it  is  true,  had 
as  much  of  frolic  as  of  seriousness  in  it ; 
and  merely  as  the  means  of  a  day's  fun  for 
the  boys,  it  was  the  more  eagerly  entered 
into. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  they  left 
home,  and  m  they  did  not  vdah  to  amye  at 
the  village  to  which  they  were  bound,  until 
the  morning  should  be  rather  advanced,  the 
journey  was  as  slowljr  performed  as  possible. 
Every  remarkable  object  on  the  way  was  no- 
ticed, and  its  history,  if  any  particular  asso« 
ciation  was  connected  with  it,  minutely  do- 
tailed,  whenever  it  happened  to  be  known. 
When  the  sun  rose,  many  beautiful  green 
spots  and  hawthorn  inalleys  excited,  even  from 
these  unpolished  and  illiterate  peasants,  warm 
bursts  of  admiration  at  their  fragrance  and 
beauty.  In  some  places,  the  dark  flower}' 
heath  clothed  the  mountains  to  the  tops, 
from  which  the  ^y  mists,  lit  by  a  flood  of 
light,  and  breakmg  into  masses  before  the 
morning  breeze,  began  to  descend  into  the 
valleys  beneath  them ;  whilst  the  voice  of  the 
grouse,  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  lambs,  the 
pee-weet  of  the  wheeling  lap-wing,  and  the 
song  of  Che  lark  threw  life  and  animation 
over  the  previous  stillness  of  the  country. 
Sometimes  a  shallow  river  would  cross  the 
road,  winding  off  into  a  valley  that  wasover- 
hung,  on  one  side,  by  rugged  precipices 
clothed  with  luxuriant  heath  and  wild  ash  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other,  it  was  skirted  by  a  long 
sweep  of  greensward,  skimmed  by  the  twit« 
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tering  swallow,  over  which  lay  scattered  ntim- 
bers  of  sheep,  cows,  brood  mares^  and  colts 
— Diany  of  them  rismg  and  stretching  them- 
JBolves  ere  they  resumed  their  pasture,  leaving 
the  spots  on  which  they  lay  of  a  deeper  green. 
Occasionally,  too,  a  sly-looking  fox  might  be 
seen  lurking  about  a  solitary  lamb,  or  brush- 
ing over  the  hills  with  a  fat  goose  upon  his 
back,  retreating  to  his  den  among  the  inac- 
cessible rocks,  after  having  plundered  some 
imsuspecting  farmer. 

As  they  advanced  into  the  skirts  of  the  cul- 
tivated countiy,  they  met  many  other  beau- 
tiful spots  of  scenery  among  the  upland,  con- 
siderable portions  of  which,  particularly  in 
long  sloping  valleys,  that  faced  the  morning 
sun,  were  covered  with  hazel  and  brushwood, 
where  the  unceasing  and  simple  notes  of  the 
cuckoo  were  incessantly  plied,  mingled  with 
the  more  mellow  and  varied  notes  of  the 
thrush  and  blackbird.  Sometimes  the  bright 
summer  water&ll  seemed,  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  like  a  column  of  Ught^  and  the  springs 
that  issued  from  the  sides  of  the  more  dis- 
tant and  lofty  mountains  shone  with  a  steady, 
dazzling  brightness,  on  which  the  eye*  could 
scarcely  rest  The  morning,  indeed,  was 
beautiful,  the  fields  in  bloom,  and  every  tiling 
cheerful  As  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens, 
nature  began  gradually  to  awaken  into  life 
and  happiness ;  nor  was  the  natural  grandeur 
of  a  Sabbath  summer  morning  among  these 
piles  of  magnificent  mountains— nor  its  heart- 
felt, but  more  artificial  beauty  in  the  culti- 
vated country,  lo6t>  even  upon  tlie  unphilo- 
sophical ''  boys  '*  ojf  Findramore  ;  so  true  is 
it^  that  such  exquisite  appearances  of  nature 
will  force  enjoyment  upon  the  most  tmculti- 
vated  heart 

When  they  had  arrived  within  two  miles 
of  the  little  town  in  which  Mat  Kavanagh 
was  fixed,  they  turned  off  iuto  a  deep  glen,  a 
little  to  the  left;  and,  after  having  seated 
themselves  under  a  white-thorn  which  grew 
on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  they  began  to  de- 
vise the  best  immediate  measures  to  be  taken. 

"Boys,"  said  Tim  Dolon,  "how  will  we 
manage  now  with  this  thief  of  a  schoolmaster, 
at  nil  ?  Come,  Jack  Traynor,  you  that's  up 
to  still-house  work— escapin*  and  carryin* 
away  stills  from  gaugers,  the  bloody  villains ! 
out  wid  yer  spowte,  till  we  hear  your  opinion," 

"  Do  ye  think,  boys,"  said  Andy  Connell, 
"  that  we  could  flatter  him  to  come  by  fair 
mams? 

"  Flatther  him ! "  said  Traynor  ;  "  and,  by 
my  sowl,  if  we  flatther  him  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  the  hair  of  the  head.  No,  no ;  let  us 
bring  him  firsts  whether  he  will  or  not,  an* 
ax  his  consent  aftherwards ! " 

"  m  tell  you  what  it  is,  boys,"  continued 
Connell,    "111  hould  a  wager,  if  you  lave 


him  to  me,  Fll  bring  him  wid  his  own  oon- 
sint" 

"  No,  nor  sorra  that  you'll  do,  nor  could 
do,"  replied  Traynor :  "  for,  along  wid  every 
thing  else,  he  thinks  he's  not  jist  doated  on 
by  the  Findramore  people,  being  one  of  the 
BaUyscanlan  tribe.  No,  no ;  let  two  of  us 
^o  to  his  place,  and  purtind  that  we  have 
other  business  m  the  &ir  of  Clansallagh  on 
Monday  next,  and  ax  him  in  to  dhrink,  for 
hell  not  refuse  that,  any  how ;  then,  when 
he's  half  tipsyi  ax  him  to  convoy  us  this  far ; 
well  then  meet  you  here,  an'  tell  him  some 
palaver  or  other — sit  down  where  we  are 
now,  and,  afther  making  him  dead  dhrunk, 
hoist  a  big  stone  in  the  creel,  and  Mat  in  the 
sa<:k,  on 'the  other  side,  wid  his  head  out,  and 
off  wid  him  ;  and  he  wiU  know  neither  act 
nor  part  about  it  till  we're  at  Findramore." 

Having  approved  of  this  project,  they 
pulled  out  each  a  substantial  complement  of 
stout  oaten  bread,  which  served,  along  with 
the  whiskey,  for  breakfast  The  two  persons 
pitched  on  for  decoying  Mat  were  Dolon  and 
Traynor,  who  accordingly  set  out,  full  of  glee 
at  the  singularity  and  droUness  of  their  un- 
dertaking. It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
ingenuity  with  which  they  went  about  it,  bo^ 
cause,  in  consequence  of  Eavonagh's  love  of 
drink,  very  little  ingenuity  was  necessary. 
One  circumstance,  however,  came  to  light 
which  gave  them  much  encouragement,  and 
that  was  a  discovery  that  Mat  by  no  means 
relished  his  situation. 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  stayed  behind 
in  the  glen  felt  their  patience  begin  to  flag  a 
little,  because  of  the  delay  made  by  the  oth- 
ers, who  had  promised,  if  possible,  to  have 
the  schoolmaster  in  the  glen  before  two 
o'clock^  But  the  fact  was,  that  Mat,  who  was 
far  less  deficient  in  hospitality  than  in  learn- 
ing, brought  them  into  ^is  house,  and  not 
only  treat-ed  them*  to  plenty  of  whiskey,  but 
made  the  wife  prepare  a  dinner,  for  which 
he  detained  them,  swearing,  that  except  they 
stopped  to  partake  of  it  he  would  not  con- 
voy them  to  the  place  appointed.  Evening 
was,  therefore,  tolerably  far  advanced,  when 
they  made  their  appearance  at  the  glen,  in  a 
very  equivocal  state  of  sobriety — ^Mat  being 
by  far  the  steadiest  of  the.  three,  but  still 
considerably  the  worse  for  what  he  had  tak- 
en. .  He  was  now  welcomed  "by  a  general 
huzza ;  and  on  his  expressing  surprise  at 
their  appearance,  they  pointed  to  their 
horses,  telling  him  that  they  were  bound  for 
the  fair  of  Clansallagh,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  them.  This  was  the  more  probable, 
as,  when  a  fair  occurs  in  Ireland,  it  is  usual 
for  cattle-dealers,  particularly  horse-jockeys, 
to  effect  sales,  and  "  show "  their  horses  on 
the  evening  before. 
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Mai  now  sat  down,  and  was  vigorouely 
plied  with  strong  poteen — songs  were  sung/ 
Htories  told,  and  every  device  resorted  to 
that  was  calculated  to  draw  out  and  height- 
en his.  sense  of  enjoyment;  nor  were  their 
efforts  without  success  ;  £or,  in  the  course  of 
a  short  ttme.  Mat  was  free  from  all  earthly 
care,  being  incapable  of  either  speaking  or 
standing. 

''  Now,  boys,"  said  Dolan,  ''  let  us  do  the 
thing  clane  an'  dacent.  Let  you,  Jem  Coog- 
an,  Brian  Murphy,  Paddy  Delany,  and  Andy 
Conneil,  go  back,  and  teU  the  wife  and  two 
childher  a  cock-and-a-buU  story  about  Mat 
— say  that  he  is  coming  to  Findramore  for 
good  and  all,  and  thatll  be  thruth,  you  know  ; 
and  that  he  ordhered  yez  to  bring  her  and 
them  af  ther  him  ;  and  we  can  come  back  for 
the  furniture  to-morrow/* 

A  word  was  enough — ^they  immediately 
set  off;  and  the  others,  not  wishing  that 
Mat's  wife  should  witness  the  mode  of  his 
conveyance,  proceeded  home,  for  it  was  now 
dusk.  The  plan  succeeded  admirably ;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  wife  and  children,  mount- 
.ed  behind  the  "  boys  "  on  the  horses,  were 
on, the  way  after  them  to  Findramore*. 

The  reader  is  already  aware*  of  the  plan 
they  had  adopted  for  translating  Mat ;  but» 
as  it  was  extremely  original,  I  will  explain  it 
somewhat  more  fully.  The  moment  the 
schoolmaster  was  intoxicated  to  the  neces- 
sary point — that  is  to  say,  totally  helpless 
and  insensible — they  opened  the  sack  and 
put  him  in,  heels  foremost,  tying  it  in  such 
a  way  about  his  neck  as  might  prevent  his 
head  from  gettixig  into  it :  thus  avoiding  the 
danger  of  suffocation.  The  sack,  with  Mat 
at  full  length  in  it»  was  then  fixed  to  the  p^ 
of  the  straddle,  so  that  he  waeC  in  an  erect 
posture  during  the  whole  journey.  A  creel 
was  then  hung  at  the  other  side,  in  which 
was'placed  a  large  stone,  of  sufficient  weight 
to  preserve  an  equilibrium ;  and,  to  prevent 
any  accident,  a  droU  fellow  sat  astride  be- 
luud  the  strsuldle,  amusing  himself  and  the 
rest  by  breaking  jokes  upon  tiie  novdty  of 
Mat's  situation. 

^  Well,  Mat,  ina  hauchal,  how  duv  ye.  like 
your  sitivation?  1  believe,  for  all  your 
lomin',  the  Findramore  boys  have  sacked 
you  at  la^t  I " 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  another,  ^*  ho  is  sacked 
atilast,  in  spite  of  his  Matthew-maticks." 

''An',  be  my  sowks,"  observed  Traynor, 
"  he'd  be  a  long  time  goin'  up  a  Maypowl  in 
the  state  he's  in — his  own  snail  would  bate 
him.* 


*  l!hiM  alludes  to  a  question  in  Oopgh'n  Arith- 
metio,  which  is  considered  diffloalt  by  hedge 
sdioolmasten. 


'*  Yes,"  said  another  ;  "  but  he  desarvei^ 
credit  for  traveHu*  from  Clansallagh  to  Fin- 
dramore, widoutlayin'  a  foot  to  the  ground — 

• 

*'  *  Wan  day  wid  Captain  Whiskey  I  wrastled  a  fall, 
But  f  aiofa  I  was  no  match  for  the  captain  at  all — 
But  faiih  I  was  uo  match  for  the  captain  at  oil, 
Though  the    landlad3''s    measures  they   wer^ 
damnable  small. 

Tooial,  looral,  loocal  loorallido.* 

Whoo — ^hurroo !  my  darlings^^uccess  to  tlie 
Findramore  bovs  1  Hurroo — ^hurroo — the 
Findramore  boys  for  ever  I " 

''Boys,  did  ever  ye  hear  the  song  Mat 
made  on  Ned  Mullen's  fight  wid  Jemmy 
Connor's  gander  ?  Well  here  is  part  of  it,  to 
the  tune  of  '  Brian  0*Lynu  * —  . 

'^ '  As  Ned  and  the  gander  wor  basting  each  other, 
1  hard  a  loud  cry  from  the  gray  goose,  his  mo- 
ther; 
I  ran  to  assist  him,  wid  very  great  speed. 
But  before  I  arrived  the  poor  (gander  did  bleed. 

» 

'*  *  Alas  I  *  says  the  gander,  '  fm  very  ill-trated. 
For  traicherous  Mullen  has  me  fairly  defated  ; 
Bud  had  yon  been  here  for  to  show  me  fair  plaXt 
I  could  leather  hiapuekan  aronnd  the  lee  bray.* 

"  Bravo  I  Matt,"  addressing  the  insensible 
schoolmaster — "success,  poet  Hurroo  for 
the  Findramore  boys !  the  Bridge  boys  for 
ever  I " 

They  then  commenced,  in  a  tone  of  mock 
giSTify,  to  lecture  him^  his  future  duties 
— detailing  the  advantages  of  his  situation, 
and  the  comforts  he  would  enjoy  among  them 
— although  they  might  as  well  have  address- 
ed themselves  to  the  stone  on  the  other  side 
In  this  manner  they  got  along,  amusing 
themselyes  at  Mat's  expense,  and  highly 
elated  at  the  success  of  their  undertaking. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  Httle  hill  above  the 
village,  when,  on  looking  back  along  *  the 
level  stretch  of  road  which  I  have  already 
described,  they  noticed  their  companions, 
with  Mat's  wife  and  children,  moving  brisk- 
ly after  them.  A  general  huzza  now  took 
place,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  was  answer- 
ed by  two  or  three  dozen  of  the  young  folks, 
who  were  assembled  in  Bamy  Brady's  wait- 
ing for  their  arrival  The  scene  now  be- 
came quite  animated — cheer  after  *cheer  suc- 
ceeded— ^jokes,  laughter,  and  rustic  wit, 
pointed  by  the  spirit  of  Brady's  poteen,  flew 
briskly  about  When  Mat  was  unsacked, 
several  of  them  came  up,  and  shaking  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  welcomed  him  among 
them.  To  the  kindness  of  this  reception, 
however.  Mat  was  wholly  insensible,  having 
been  for  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  in  a 
profound  sleep.  Tlie  boys  now  slipped  the 
loop  of  the  sack  off  the  straddle-pin ;  and, 
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carrying  Mat  into  a  farmer's  house,  ihey  de- 
posited him  in  a  settle-bed,  where  he  slept 
unconscious  of  the  journey  he  had  perform- 
ed, imtil  breakfast-time  on  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  the  mean  time,  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  taken  care  of  by  Mra  Goxinell,  who 
provided  them  with  a  bed,  and  every  other 
comfort  which  they  could  require. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mat  awoke,  his 
first  caJI  was  for  a  dnnk.  I  should  have  here 
observed,  that  Mrs.  Kavanagh  had  been  sent 
for  by  the  good  woman  in  whose  house  Mat 
had  slept,  that  they  might  all  breakfast  and 
have  a  drop  together,  for  they  had  already 
succeeded  in  reconciling  her  to  the  change. 

"  Wather ! "  said  Mat — "  a  drink  of  watW, 
if  it*s  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  or  1*11 
split  wid  druth — ^I'm  all  in  a  state  of  con- 
flagration ;  and  my  head — ^by  the  sowl  of 
Newton,  the  inventor  of  fluxions,  but  my 
head  is  a  complete  illucidation  of  the  centri- 
fugal motion,  so  it  is.  Tundher-an*-turf !  is 
there  no  wather  to  be  had  ?  Nancy,  I  say, 
for  Gkxl's  sake,  quicken  yourself  with  the 
hydraulics,  or  the  best,  mathematician  in 
Ireland's  gone  to  the  abode  of  Euclid  and 
F^ihagoras,  that  first  invented  the  mtdtipli- 
cation  table." 

On  cooling  his  burning  blood  with  the 
**  hydraulics,  he  again  lay  down  with  the 
intention  of  composing  himself  for  another 
sleep ;  but  his  eye  having  noticed  the  novel- 
ty of  his  situation,  he  once  more  called 
Nancy. 

"Nancy  avoumeen,"  he  inquired,  "wiU 
you  be  afther  resolving  me  one  single  prop- 
osition.— Where  am  I  at  the  present  spok- 
ing ?    Is  it  in  the  Siminctry  at  home,  Nancy  ?  " 

Nancy,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  de- 
sired to  answer  in  the  affinnative,  hoping 
that  if  his  mind  was  made  easy  on  that  point, 
he  might  refresh  himself  by  another  hour  or 
two's  sleep,  as  he  appeared  to  be  not  at  all 
free  from  the  effects  of  his  previous  intoxica- 
tion. 

"  Why,  Mat,  jewel,  where  else  could  you 
be,  alannah,  but  at  home?  Sure  isn't  here 
Jack,  an'  Biddy,  an'  myself,  Mat,  agra,  along 
wid  me.  Your  head  isn't  well,  but  all  you 
wont  is  a  good  rousin'  sleep." 

"Very  well,  Nancy;  very  well,  that's 
enough — quite  satisfactory — quod  enU  demon- 
slrandum.  May  all  kinds  of  bad  luck  rest 
.  upon  the  Findr^moro  boys,  any  way !  The 
unlucky  vagabonds — ^I'm  the  third  they've 
done  up.  Nancy,  olF  wid  ye,  like  quieksil- 
ver  for  the  priest." 

"  The  priest  I  Why,  Mat,  jewel,  what 
puts  that  into  your  head  ?  Sure,  there's  no- 
tLg  ^ng  4id  ye.  only  themip  &  dnnk 
you  tuck  yesterday." 

"Qo,  woman,"  said  Mat ;  "  did  you  ever 


know  me  to  make  a  wrong  calculation  t  I 
tell  you  I'm  non  comjx)^  mentia  from  head  to 
heeL  Head !  by  my  sowl,  Nancy,  it'll  soon 
be  a  caput  mortuum  wid  me — ^I'm  far  gone  in 
a  disease  they  call  an  qpthical  delusion-:— the 
devil  a  thing  less  it  is—  me  bein'  in  my  own 
place,  an'  to  think  I'm  lyin'  in  a  setfl^  bed  ; 
that  there  is  a  large  dresser,  covered  wid 
pewter  dishes  and  plates ;  and  to  crown  all, 
the  door  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  house. 
Off  wid  ye,  and  tell  his  Reverence  that  I 
want  to  be  anointed,  and  to  die  in  pace  and 
charity  wid  all  men.  May  the  most  especial 
kind  of  bad  luck  light  down  upon  you,  Fin- 
dramore,  and  all  that's  in  you,  both  man  and 
baste — ^you  have  given  me  my  gruel  along 
wid  the  rest ;  but,  thank  Ood,  you  won't 
hang  me,  any  how  I  Off,  Nancy,  for  tlie 
priest,  till  I  die  like  a  Christhan,  in  pace  and 
forgiveness  wid  the  world ; — all  kinds  of 
hard  fortune  to  them !  Make  haste,  woman, 
if  you  expect  me  to  die  like  a  Christhan.  If 
they  had  let  me  alone  till  I'd  publish  to  the 
world  my  Treatise  upon  Conic  Sections-*- 
but  to  be  cut  off  on  my  march  to  fame !  an- 
other draught  of  the  hydraulics,  Nancy,  an' 
then  for 'the  priest — ^But  see,  bring  Father 
Connell,  the  curate,  for  he  understands 
something  about  Matthew-maticks ;  an' 
never  heed  Father  Boger,  for  divil  a  thing 
he  knows  about  them,  not  even  the  differ- 
ence between  a  right  line  and  a  curve — in  the 
page  of  histhory,  to  his  everlasting  disgrace, 
be  the  same  recorded ! " 

"  Mat)"  replied  Nancy,  scarcely  preserving 
her  gravily,  "keep  yourself  from  talkin',  an' 
&11  asleep,  then  you'll  be  well  enough.*' 

"Is  there  e'er  a  sup  at  all  in  the  house?  " 
said  Mat;  "if  there  is,  let  me  get  it;  for 
there's  an  ould  proverb,  though  it's  a  most 
unmathematical  axiom  as  ever  was  invinted 
— '  try  a  hair  of  the  same  dog  that  bit  you  ; ' 
give  me  a  glass,  Nancy,  an'  you  can  go  for 
Father  Connell  after.  Oh,  by  the  sowl  of 
Isaac,  that  invented  fluxions^  what's  this 
for?" 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  followed  this 
demand  and  ejaculation  ;  and  Mat  sat  up 
once  more  in  the  settle,  and  examined  the 
place  with  keener  scrutiny.  Nanc^  herself 
laughed  heartily;  and,  as  she  handed  him 
the  full  glass,  entered  into  an  explanation  of 
the  drcumstances  attending  his  translation. 

Mat,  at  all  times  rather  of  pliant  disposition, 
felt  rejoiced  on  finding  that  he  was  still  compos 
mentis  ;  and  on  hearing  what  took  place,  be 
could  not  help  entering  into  the  humor  of 
the  enterprise,  at  which  he  laughed  as 
heartily  as  any  of  them. 

"  Mat,"  said  the  farmer,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  the  neighbors,  "  you're  a  happy  man ; 
there's  a  hundred  of  the  boys  have  a  school- 
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house  half  built  for  you  this  same  blessed 
tiunshiny  mornin',  whUe  your  lying  at  aise  in 
your  bed." 

''By  the  sowl  of  Newton,  that  invented 
fluxions!"  replied  TSdat,  "but  111  take 
xevenge  for  the  disgrace  you  put  upon  my 
profession,  by  stringing  up  a  schoolmaster 
among  you,  and  111  hang  you  all !  It's  death 
to  steal  a  four-footed  animal ;  but  what  do 
you  desarve  for  stealin*  a  Christian  baste,  a 
two-legged  schoolmaster  without  feathers, 
eighteen  miles,  and  he  not  to  know.it  ?" 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  Mat  was 
dressed,  and  having  found  benefit  from  the 
^'hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him,"  he  tried 
another  glass,  which  strung  his  nerves,  or, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it — "  they've  got  the 
rale 'mathematical  tinsion  again."  What  the 
farmer  said,  however,  about  the  school-house 
had  been  true.  Early  that  morning  all  the 
growing  and  grown  young  men  of  Findra- 
more  and  its  "vircinity"  had  assembled, 
selected  a  suitable  spot,  and,  with  merry 
hearts,  were  then  buGoly  engaged  in  erecting 
a  school-house  for  their  general  accomoda- 
tion. 

The  manner  of  bmldiug  hedge  school- 
houses  being  rather  curious,  I  will  describe 
it  The  usual  spot  selected  for  their  erection 
lis  a  ditch  in  the  road-side,  in  some  situation 
where  there  will  be  as  httle  damp  as  possible. 
From  such  a  spot  an  excavation  is  made 
equal  to  the  size  of  the  building,  so  that^ 
when  this  is  scooped  out,  the  back  side-wall, 
£Cnd  the  two  gables  are  cdready  formed,*  the 
banks  being  dug  perpendicularly.  The 
front  side-wBll,  with  a  wmdow  in  each  side 
of  the  door,  is  then  built  of  clay  or  green 
sods  laid  along  in  rows  ;  the  gables  are  also 
topped  with  sods,  and,  perhaps,  a  row  or  two 
laid  upon  the  back  side-wall,  if  it  should  be 
considered  too  low.  Having  got  the  erection 
of  Mat's  house  thus  far,  Qiey  procured  a 
scraw-spade,  and  repaired  with  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  cars  to  the  next  bog,  from  which 
they  cut  the  light  heathy  surface  in  strips 
the  length  of  the  roof.  A  scraw-spade  is  an 
instrument  resembling  the  letter  T,  with  an 
iron  plate  at  the  lower  end,  considerably 
bent,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
whidi  it  is  intended.  Whilst  one  party  cut 
the  sciaws,  another  bound  the  couples  and 
bauka*  and  a  third  cut  as  many  green 
branches  as  were  sufficient  to  wattle  it.  The 
couples,  being  bound,  were  raised — ^the  ribs 
laid  on — ^then  the  wattles,  and  afterwards 
the  scrawa 


*  The  couples  are  shaped  like  the  letter  A,  and 
mstaiti  the  roof;  the  bauka,  or  rafters,  cross  them 
from  one  aide  to  another  like  the  line  inside  the 
letter. 

Vol.  n.-^ 


Whilst  these  successive  processes  went 
forward,  many  others  had  been  engaged  all 
the  morning  cutting  rushes ;  and  the  scraws 
were  no  sooner  laid  on,  than  half  a  dozen 
thatchers  mounted  the  i*oof,  and  long  before 
the  evening  was  closed,  a  school-house, 
capable  of  holding  near  two  hundred  chil- 
dren, was  finished.  But  among  the  peasantry 
no  new  house  is  ever  put  up  without  a  I 
hearth-warming  and  a  dunce.  Accordingly 
the  day  floor  was  paired — a  fiddler  procured 
— ^Bamy  Brady  and  his  stock  of  poteen  sent 
for;  the  young  women  of  the  village  and 
surrounding  neighborhood  attended  in  their 
best  finery;  dancing  commenced — and  it 
was  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  when 
the  merry-makers  departed,  leaving  Mat  a 
new  home  and  a  hard  floor,  ready  for  the 
reception  of  his  scholars. 

Business  now  commenced.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  next  day  Mat  s  furniture  was 
settled  in  a  small  cabin,  given  to  him  at  a 
cheap  rate  by  one  of  the  neighboring 
farmers ;  for,  whilst  the  school-house  was 
being  built^  two  men,  with  houses  and  cars, 
had  gone  to  Clansallagh,  accompanied  by 
Nancy,  and  removed  the  furniture,  such  as 
it  was,  to  their  new  residence.  Nor  was 
Mat,  upon  the  whole,  displeased  at  what  had 
happened ;  for  he  was  now  fixed  in  a  flour- 
islnng  country — fertile  and  well  cultivated ; 
nay,  the  bright  landscape  which  his  school- 
house  commanded  was  sufficient  in  itself  to 
reconcile  him  to  his  situation.  The  inhab- 
itants were  in  comparatively  good  circum- 
stances ;  many  of  them  wealthy,  respectable 
&rme»,  and  ^capable  of  remtGaerat^  him 
very  decently  for  his  Uterar^  labors;  and 
what  was  equally  flattering,  there  was  a 
certainty  of  lus  having  a  numerous  and  well- 
attended  school  in  a  neighborhood  with 
whose  inhabitants  he  was  acquainted. 

Honesty  kind-hearted  Paddy! — ^piiy  that 
you  should  ever  feel  distress  or  hunger  1 — 
pity  that  you  should  be  compelled  to  seek,  . 
in  another  land,  the  hard-earned  pittance  by 
which  you  keep  the  humble  cabin  over  your 
chaste  wife  and  naked  children!  Alas! 
what  noble  materials  for  composing  a 
national  character,  of  which  humanity  might 
be  justly  proud,  do  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Irish  possess,  if  raised  and  cultivated  by  an 
enUghtened  education !  Pardon  me,  gentle 
reader,  for  this  momentary  ebulUtion ;  I 
grant  I  am  a  Uttle  dark  now.  I  assure  you, 
however,  the  tear  of  enthusiastic  admiration 
is  wigm  on  my  eye-hds,  when  I  remember 
the  flitches  of  bacon,  the  sacks  of  potatoes^ 
the  bags  of  meal,  the  misoowm  of  butter, 
and  the  dishes  of  eggs — ^not  omitting  crate 
after  crate  of  turf  which  came  in  such  rapid 
succession  to  Mat  Eavanagh,  during  the  first 
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week  on  which  he  opened  his  school.     Ay, 
and  many  a  bottle  of  stout  poteen,  when 

*^  The  eye  of  the  gauger  saw  it  not,** 

was,  with  a  sly,  good-humored  wink,  handed 
over  to  Mat,  or  Nancy,  no  matter  which,  from 
under  the  comfortable  drab  jock,  with  velvet- 
covered  collar,  erect  about  the  honest,  rudd}' 
foce  of  a  warm,  smiling  farmer,  or  even  the 
tattered  frieze  of  a  poor  laborer — anxious  to 
secure  the  attention  bf  the  "  masther  "  to  his 
little  '*  ShoTieen"  whom,  in  the  extravagance 
of  his  ambition,  he  destined  to  "  wear  the 
robes  as  a  clargy."  Let  no  man  say,  I  re- 
peat, that  the  Insh  are  not  fond  of  education. 
In  the  coiirse  of  a  month  Mat's  school  was 
full  to  the  door  posts,  for,  in  fact,  he  had 
the  parish  to  himself-^many  attending  from 
a  distance  of  three,  four,  and  five  mile& 
His  merits,  however,  were  believed  to  be 
great,  and  his  character  for  learning  stood 
high,  though  unjustly  so  :  for  a  more  super- 
ficial, and  at  the  same  time,  a  more  presiun- 
ing  dunce  never  existed ;  but  his  character 
alone  could  secure  him  a  good  attendance ; 
he,   therefore,   belied  the  tmfavorable  pre- 

C'".ces  against  the  Findramore  folk,  which 
gone  abroad,  and  was  a  proof,  in  his  own 
person,  that  the  reason  of  the  former  school- 
masters' miscarriage  lay  in  the  behef  of  their 
incapacity  which  existed  among  the  people. 
But  Mat  was  one  of  those  showy,  shallow 
fellows,  who  did  not  lack  for  assurance. 

The  first  step  a  hedge  schoolmaster  took, 
on  establishing  himself  in  a  school,  was  to 
write  out,  in  his  best  copperplate  hand,  a  flam- 
ing advertisement,  detailing,  at  full  length, 
the  several  branches  he  professed  himself  ca- 
pable of  teaching.  I  have  seen  many  of  these 
— as  who  that  is  acquainted  with  Ireland  has 
not  ? — and,  beyond  all  doubt,  if  tlie  persons 
that  issued  them  wiere  acquainted  with  the 
various  heads  recapitulated,  they  must  have 
been  buried  in  the  most  profound  obscurity, 
as  no  man  but  a  walking  Encyclopaodia — an 
admirable  Crichton — could  claim  an  intimacy 
with  them,  embracing,  as  they  often  did,  the 
whole  circle  of  human  knowledge.  Tis  true, 
the  vanity  of  the  pedagogue  had  full  scope 
in  these  advertisements,  as  there  was  none 
to  bring  him  to  an  account,  except  some 
rival,  who  could  only  attack  him  on  those 
practical  subjects  which  were  known  to  both. 
Independently  of  this,  there  was  a  good- 
natured  collusion  between  them  on  those 
points  which  were  beyond  their  knowledge, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  practical  but 
speculative,  and  by  no  means  involved  their 
character  or  personal  interests.  On  the  next 
Sunday,  therefore,  after  Mat's  estabhshmentp 
at  Findi^more,  you  might  see  a  circle  of  the 
j)eaaantiy  assembled   at    the  chapel   door, 


perusing,  with  suitable  reverence  and  admi- 
ration on  their  faces,  the  following  advertise- 
ment ;  or,  perhaps.  Mat  himself,  with  a 
learned, ,  consequential,  air,  in  the  act  of 
''  expounding  "  it  to  them. 
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''Mr.  Matthew  Kavanagh^  Philomath  and 
Professor  of  the  Learned  Languages,  begs  leave 
to  inform  the  Inhabitants  of  Findramore  and 
its  viciniiy,  thai  he  lectures  on  the  following 
branches  ofEdwcatixm^  in  his  Seminary  at  the 
above-reciied  place : — 

''Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arith- 
metic, upon  altogether  new  principles, 
hitherto  undiscovered  by  any  excepting  him- 
self, and  for  which  he  expects  a  Patent  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
from  Squire  Johnston,  Esq.,  who  patemizes 
many  of  the  pupils ;  Book-keeping,  by  single 
and  double  entry — Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Stereometry,  Mensuration,  Navigation, 
Guaging,  Surveying,  Dialling,  Astronomy^ 
Astrology,  Austerity,  Fluxions,  Geography, 
ancient  and  modem — ^Maps,  the  Projection 
of  the  Sphere — Algebra,  the  Use  of  the 
Globes,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Pneu- 
matics, Optics,  Dioptics,  Catroptics,  Hy- 
draulics, .^rostatics.  Geology,  Glorification, 
Divinity,  Mythology,  MedicinaUty,  Physic, 
by  theory  only.  Metaphysics  practically^ 
Chemistry,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Mechan- 
ics,'  Antiquities,  Agricultiu^,  Ventilation, 
Explosion,  etc. 

"  In  Classics — Grammar,  Cordery,  ^sop's 
Fables,  Erasmus'  Colloquies,  ComeHus 
Nepos,  Phffidrus,  Valerius  Maximus,  Justin, 
Ovid,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Per- 
sius,  Terence,  TuUy's  Offices,  Cicero,  Man- 
ouverius  Turgidus,  Esculapius,  Kogerius, 
Satanus  Nigrus,  Quinctilian,  livy,  Gliomas 
Aquinas,  Comehus  Agrippa»  and  Cholera 
Morbus. 

"Greek  Grammar,  Greek  Testament, 
Lucian,  Homer,  Sophocles,  .^^hylus,  Thu- 
cydides,  Aristophanes,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Socrates,  and  the  Works  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  the  manners,  habits,  cus- 
toms, usages,  and  the  meditations  of  the 
Grecians ;  the  Greek  Digamma  resolved. 
Prosody,  Composition,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  Oratory,  in  English,  Latin  and 
Greek ;  together  with  various  other  branches 
of  learning  and  scholastic  profundity — quos 
enumei^are  longum  est — along  with  Irish  Iiadi> 
cally,  and  a  small  taste  of  Hebrew  upon  the 
Masoretic  text. 

"  Matthew  Kavanagh,  PhUomath.*'  * 


*  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  sketch,  p.  849. 
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Having  posted  this  document  upon  the 
chapel-door,  and  in  all  the  public  places 
and  cross  roads  of  the  pari^,  Mat  con- 
sidered himself  as  having  done  his  duty. 
He  now  began  to  teach,  and  his  school  con- 
tinued to  increase  to  his  heart's  content, 
every  day  bringing  him  fresh  scholars.  In 
this  manner  he  flourished  till  the  beginning 
of  winter,  when  those  boys,  who,  by  the  pov- 
erty of  their  parents,  had  been  compelled  to 
So  to  service  to  tlie  neighboring  farmers, 
ocked  to  him  in  numbers,  quite  voracious 
lor  knowledge.  An  addition  was  conse- 
quently built  to  the  school-house,  wliich  was 
considerably  too  small ;  so  that,  as  Christmas 
approached,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  numerous  or  merry  establishment  und^r 
the  roof  of  •a  hedge  school  But  it  is  time 
to  give  an  account  of  its  interior. 

The  reader  will  then  be  pleased  to  picture 
to  himself  such  a  house  as  I  have  already 
described — in  a  line  with  the  hedge;  the 
eaveofthe  back  roof  withina  foot  of  the 
ground  behind  it ;  a  large  hole  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  *'  riggin'"  as  a  chimney ;  im- 
mediately under  wluch  is  an  excavation  in 
the  floor,  burned  away  by  a  large  fire  of  tur^ 
loosely  heaped  together.  This  is  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  urchins,  sitting  on  the  bare 
earth,  stones,  and  hassocks,  and  exhibiting  a 
Belies  of  speckled  shins,  all  radiating  towards 
the  fire,  like  sausages  on  skFoUmi  disL  There 
fhey  are — wedged  as  dose  as  they  can  sit ; 
one  with  half  a  thigh  off  his  breeches — an- 
other with  half  an  arm  off  his  tattered  coat — 
a  third  without  breeches  at  all,  wearing,  as 
a  substitute,  a  piece  of  his  mother's  old  peir 
ticoat,  pinned  about  his  loins — a  fourth,  no 
coat — a  fifth,  with  a  cap  on  him,  because  he 
has  got  a  scald,  from  having  sat  imder  the 
juice  of  fresh  hung  bacon — a  sixth  with  a 
black  eye— a  seventh  two  rags  about  his 
heels  to  keep  his  kibes  dean — an  eighth  cry- 
ing to  get  home,  because  he  has  got  a  head- 
ache, though  it  may  be  as  well  to  hint,  that 
there  is  a  drag-hunt  to  start  from  beside  his 
father's  in  the  course  of  ^e  day.  In  this 
ring,  with  his  legs  stretched  in  a  most  lordly 
manner,  sits,  upon  a  deal  chair.  Mat  himself, 
with  his  hat  on,  basking  in  the  enjoyment 
of  unlimited  authority.  His  dress  consists 
of  a  black  coat,  considerably  in  want  of  re- 
pair, transferred  to  his  shoulders  through 
the  means  of  a  clothes-broker  in  the  county- 
town  ;  a  white  cravat,  round  a  large  stuffing, 
having  that  part  which  comes  in  contact  with 
the  chin  somewhat  streaked  with  brown — a 
black  waistcoat,  with  one  or  two  "  tooth-an'- 
egg"  metal  buttons  sewed  on  where  the 
original  had  laJlen  off — black  corduroy  in- 
expressibles, twice  dyed,  and  sheep's-gray 
stockings.     In  his  hand  is  a  large,  broad 


ruler,  the  emblem  of  his  power,  tLOB  woful 
instrument  of  executive  justice,  and  the  sig- 
nal of  terror  to  aU  witMn  his  jurisdiction. 
In  a  comer  below  is  a  pile  of  turf,-  where  on 
entering,  every  boy  tlux>ws.  his  two  sods, 
with  a  hUch  from  imder  his  left  arm.  He 
then  comes  up  to  the  master,  catches  his 
f9relock  with  finger  atid  thumb,  and  bobs 
down  his  head,  by  way  of  making  him  a  bow, 
and  goes  to  his  seat.  Along  the  walls  on 
the  ground  is  a  series  of  round  stones,  some 
of  them  capped  with  a  straw  collar  or  hassock, 
on  which  the  boys  sit ;  others  have  bosse^ 
and  many- of  them  hobs — a  light  but  com- 
pact kind  of  boggy  substance  found  in  the 
mountains.  On  these  several  of  them  sit; 
the  greater  number  of  them,  however,  have 
no  seats  whatever,  but  squat  themsdves 
down,  without  compunction,  on  the  hai^ 
floor.  Hung  about,  on  wooden  pegs  driven 
into  the  walls,  are  the  shapeless  yellow 
"  caubeens  "  of  such  as  can  boast  the  luxury 
of  a  hat,  or  caps  made  of  goat  or  hare's  skin^ 
the  latter  having  the  ears  of  the  animal  ris- 
ing ludicroudy  over  the  temples,  or  cocked 
out  at  the  sides,  and  the  scut  either  before 
or  behind,  according  to  the  taste  or  the  hu- 
mor of  the  wearer.  The  floor,  which  is  only 
swept  every  Saturday,  is  strewed  over  with 
tops  of  quills,  pens,  pieces  of  broken  date, 
and  tattered  leaves  of  "Beading  made 
Easy,"  or  fragments  of  old  copiea  In  one 
comer  is  a  knot  engaged  at  *'  Fox  and  Greese,'* 
or  the  "  WaUs  of  Troy  "  on  their  slates ;  in 
another,  a  pair  of  them  are  ''  fighting  bottles,'* 
which  consists  in  striking  the  bottoms  to- 
gether, and  he  whose  bottle  breaks  first,  of 
course,  loses.  Behind  the  master  is  a  third 
set,  playing  *'  heads  and  points  " — a  game  of 
pins.  Some  are  more  industrioudy  employed 
in  writing  their  copies,  which  they  perform 
seated  on  the  ground,  with  their  paper  on  & 
copy-board — a  piece  of  planed  deal,  the  size 
of  the  copy,  an  appendage  now  nearly  ex- 
ploded—tlieir  cheek-bones  laid  v^dthin  half 
an  inch  of  the  left  side  of  the  copy,  and  the 
eye  set  to  guide  the  motion  of  the  hand 
across,  and  to  regulate  the  straightness  of 
the  lines  and  the  forms  of  the  letters.  Others,  ' 
again,  of  the  more  grown  boys,  are  working 
their  sums  with  becoming  industiy.  In  a 
dark  comer  are  a  pair  of  urchins  thumping 
each  other,  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
master,  lest  he  might  happen  to  glance  in 
tliat  direction.  Near  the  master  himself  are 
the  larger  boys,  from  twenty-two  to  fifteen — • 
shaggy-headed  dips,  with  loose-breasted 
shirts  lying  open  about  their  bare  chests ; 
ragged  colt^  with  white,  dry,  bristling  beards, 
upon  them,  that  never  knew  a  razor ;  strong 
stockings  on  their  leg^ ;  heavy  brogues,  with 
broad,  nail-paved  soles ;  and  breedies  opru 
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at  the  knee&  Nor  is  the  establishment  with- 
out a  competent  number  of  femalea  These 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  farmers,  who  considered  it  necessary 
to  their  respect&bihty,  that  they  should  not 
be  altogether  illiterate  ;  such  a  circumstance 
being  a  considerable  drawback,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  an  admirer,  from  the  character  of -a 
young  woman  for  whom  he  was  about  to 
propose — a  drawback,  too,  which  was  always 
weighty  in  proportion  to  her  wealth  or  re- 
spectability. 

Having  given  our  readers  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  Mat's  establishment, 
we  will  now  proceed,  however  feebly,  to 
represent  him  at  work — with  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  system  in  full  operation. 

"  Come,  boys,  rehearse — (buz,  buz,  buz) — 
111  soon  be  after  calling  up  the  first  spelling 
lesson- — (buz,  bua^  buz) — then  the  mathema- 
ticians— ^book-keepers — ^Latinists  and  Gre- 
cians, successfully.  (Buss,  buz,  buz) — Silence 
there  below ! — your  pens !  Tim  Casey,  isn't 
this  a  purtv  hour  o'  the  day  for  you  to  come 
into  school  at ;  arrah,  and  what  kept  you, 
Tim?  Walk  up  wid  yourself  here,  till  we 
have  a  confabulation  tc^ther ;  you  see  I  love 
to  be  talking  to  yoiL 

"  Sir,  I^ury  Branagsn,  here  ;  he's  throw- 
ing spits  at  me  out  oT his  pen." — (Buz,  buz, 
buz.£ 

''By  my  sowl,  Lazryy  there's  a  rod  in 
steep  for  you." 

"Fly  away,  Jack — fly  away,  Jill;  come 
again.  Jack — " 

"  I  had  to  go  to  Paddy  Nowlan's  for  to- 
baccy,  sir,  for  my  father."  (Weeping  with 
his  hand  knowingly  across  his  face — one  eye 
laughing  at  his  comradea) — 

"  You  lie,  it  wasn't" 

"If  you  (»1L  me  a  liar  agin,  HI  give  you  a 
dig.  in  the  mug." 

"  It's  not  in  your  jacket" 

"Isn't  it?" 

"Behave  yourself;  ha  I  there's  the  maa- 
ther  looking  at  you — ^yeTl  get  it  now." — 

"None  at  aU,  Tim?  And  she's  not  after 
sinding  an  excuse  wid  you?  What's  that 
imdher  your  arm  ?  " 

"My  Gk)ugh,  sir." — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

"Silence,  boya  And,  you  blackguard 
Lilliputian,  you,  what  kept  you  away  till 
this?" 

"  One  bird  pickin',  two  men  thrashin' ; 
one  bird  pickin*,  two  men  thrashin* ;  one 
bird  pickin' — " 

"  Sir,  they're  stickin'  pins  in  me,  here." 

"  Who  is,  Briney  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  they're  all  at  it" 

"  Boys,  111  go  down  to  yez." 

"  1  can't  caiTy  him,  sir,  he'd  be  too  heavy 
for  me :  let  Larry  Toole  do  it,  he's  stronger 


nor  me  ;   any  way,   there,   he's  putting  a 
corker  pin  in  his  mouth."  * — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

"  Whoo-hoo-hoo-hoo — 111  never  stay  away 
agin,  sir  ;  indeed  I  won't,  sir.  Oh,  sir,  dear, 
pardon  me  this  wan  time  ;  and  if  ever  you 
cotch  me  doing  the  like  agin,  111  give  you 
lave  to  welt  the  sowl  out  of  me." — (Buz, 
buz,  buz.) 

"  Behave  yourself,  Bamy  Byrne." 

"I'm  not  touching  you." 

"  Yes,  you  are  ;  didn't  you  make  me  blot 
my  copy?" 

"  Ho,  by  the  livin',  I'll  pay  you  goin*  home 
for  thia" 

"  Hand  me  the  taws." 

"  Whoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo — whatll  I  do, 
at  all  at  all !  Oh,  sir  dear,  sir  dear,  sir  dear 
— hoo-hoo-hoo."  * 

"  Did  she  send  no  message,  good  or  bad, 
before  I  la/ on?" 

"  Oh,  not  a  word,  sir,  only  that  my  father 
killed  a  pig  yestherday,  and  he  wants  you  to 
go  up  to-day  at  dinner-time." — (Buz,  buz, 
buz.) 

"  It's  time  to  get  lave — it  isn't,  it  is — it 
isn't,  it  is,"  etc. 

"You  lie,  I  say,  your  faction  never  was 
able  to  figlit  ours  ;  didn't  we  lick  all  your 
dirty  breed  in  Builagh-battha  fair  ?  " 
Silence  there." — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 
Will  you  meet  us  on  Sathurday,   and 
well  fight  it  out  clane ! " 

"  Ha-ha-ha  I  Tim,  but  you  got  a  big  fright, 
any  how  :  whist,  ma  bouchal,  sure  I  was  only 
jokin'  you ;  and  sorry  Fd  be  to  bate  your 
father's  son,  Tim.  Come  over,  and  sit  beside 
myself  at  the  fire  here.  Get  up,  Micky 
Donoghue,  you  big,  bumt-shinn'd  spalpeen 
you,  and  let  the  dacent  boy  sit  at  the  fire." 

"  Hulabaloo  hoo-hoo-hoo — ^to  go  to  give 
me  such  a  welt,  only  for  sitting  at  the  fire» 
and  me  brought  turf  wid  me." 
To-day,  Tim?" 
Yes,  sir." 

At  dinner  time,  is  id  ?  " 
Yes,  sir." 

"Fait^,  the  dacent  strain  was  always  in 
the  same  family." — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) — 

*  In  the  hedge  schools  it  was  usnal  for  the  an- 
fortunate  culprit  about  to  be  punished  to  avail  him- 
self of  all  possible  stratagems  that  were  calculated 
to  diminish  his  punishment.  Accordingly,  when  put 
upon  another  boy's  back  to  be  horsed,  as  it  was 
termed,  he  slipped  a  luge  pin,  caUbd  a  corker,  in  his 
mouth,  and  on  receiving  t^e  first  blow  stuck  it 
into  the  neck  of  the  boy  who  carried  him.  This 
caused  the  latter  to  jump  and  bounce  about  in  such 
a  manner  that  many  of  the  blows  directed  at  his 
burthen  missed  their  aim.  It  was  an  understood 
thing,  however,  that  the  boy  carrying  the  felon 
shoiUd  aid  him  in  every  way  in  his  power,  by  yield- 
ing, moving,  and  shifting  about,  so  that  it  was  only 
when  he  seemed  to  abet  the  master  that  the  pis 
was  applied  to  him. 
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"Horns,  horns,  cock  horns:  oh,  you  up'd 
wid  them,  you  lifted  your  fingers — that's  a 
mark,  now — hould  your  face,  till  I  blacken 
you."— 

"  Do  you  call  thim  two  sods,  Jack  Lani- 
gan?  why,  'tis  only  one  long  one  broke  in 
the  middle ;  but  you  must  make  it  up  to- 
morrow. Jack,  how  is  your  mother's  tooth  ? 
— did  she  get  it  pulled  out  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  tell  her  to  come  to  me,  and  HI 
write  a  charm  for  it,  thatll  cure  her. — ^What 
kept  you  till  now,  Paddy  Magouran  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  come  any  sooner,  sir." 

"  You  couldn't^  sir — and  why,  sir,  coiddn't 
you  come  any  sooner,  sir  ?  " 

"  See,  sir,  what  Andy  ^owlan  done  to  my 
copy." — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) — 

"  Silence,  111  massacree  yez  if  yez  don't 
make  less  noise." — (Buz,  buz,  buz.) 

"I  was  down  with  Mib.  Eavanagh,  sir." 

"  You  were,  Paddy — an*  Paddy,  ma  bou- 
chat,  what  war  you  doing  tliere,  Paddy  ?  " 

"Masther,  sir,  spake  to  Jem  Kenny  hero  ; 
he  made  my  nose  bleed," — 

"Eh,  Paddy?" 

"  I  was  bringin'  her  a  layin'  hen,  sir,  that  my 
mother  promised  her  at  mass  on  Simday  last" 

"Ah,  Paddy,  you're  a  game  bird,  yourself, 
wid  your  layin'  hens ;  you're  as  full  o*  mischieiP 
as  an  egg's  full  o'  mate — (omnes — ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha !) — SQehce,  boys— what  are  you  laughin' 
at  ? — ha,  ha,  ha  I — Paddy,  can  you  spell  Ne- 
baohodnazure  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,  air." 

"No,  nor  a  better  scholar,  Paddy,  could 
not  do  that,  ma  houchal ;  but  Fll  speU  it  for 
you.  Silence,  boys— whist,  all  of  yez,  till  I 
spell  Nebachodnazure  for  Paddy  Magouran. 
Listen  ;  and  you  yourself,  Paddy,  are  one  of 
the  letthors : 

"  *  A  torf  and  a  dod  spells  Nebachod — 

A  knife  and  a  raznre,  spells  Nebaohodnazuie — 
Three  pair  of  boots  and  five  pair  of  shoes — 
Spells  Nebachodnazare,  the  king  of  the  Jews.' 

Now,  PaddVy  that's  spelling  Nebachodnazure 
by  the  science  of  Ventilation;  but  you'll 
never  go  t^  deep,  Paddy." — 

"  I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  sir." 

"Is  that  the  way  you  ax  mo,  you  vaga- 
bone?" 

"I  want  to  go  out^  sir," — (pulling  down 
the  fore  lock.) 

''Yes,  that's  something  dacenter  ;  by  the 
HOwl  of  Newton,  that  invinted  fluxions,  if 
ever  you  forget  to  make  a  bow  again,  Fll 
flog  the  enthrils  out  of  you — wait  tiU  the 
paos  comes  in." 

Then  comes  the  spelling  lesson* 

"Come,  boys^  stand  up  to  the  spelling 
lesson." 

'  Mickey,"  saye  one  urchia,  "  show  me 
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your  book,   till  I  look  at  my  word.    Tm 
fifteenth." 

"  Wait  till  I  see  my  own." 

"  Why  do  you  crush  for  ?  " 

"That's  my  place." 

"No,  it's  not." 

"  Sir,  spake  to ^111  tell  the  masther." 

''  What's  the  matther  there  ?  " 

"  Sir,  he  won't  let  me  into  my  place." 

"  I'm  before  you." 

"  No  you're  not" 

"I  say,  I  am." 

"  You  lie,  pug-£aoe :  ha  I  I  called  you  pug- 
face,  tell  now  if  you  dare." 

"  Well  boys,  down  with  your  pins  in  the 
book:  who's  king? 

"1  am,  sir.' 

"Who's  queen? 
Me,  sir." 
Who's  prince  ? 

"  I  am  prince,  sir." 

"Tag  rag  and  bob-tail,  faU  into  your 
placea" 

"I've  no  pin,  sir." 

"  WeE  down  with  you  to  the  tail 

now,  boys."  * 

Having  gone  through  the  spelling-task,  it 
was  Mat's  custom  to  give  out  six  ?iard  toords 
selected  according  to  his  judgment — as  a 
final  test ;  but  he  did  not  always  confine 
himself  to  thai  Sometimes  he  would  put  a 
number  of  syUablea  arbitrarily  together, 
forming  a  most  heterogeneous  combination 
of  articulate  sounda 

"Now,  boys,  here's  a  deep  word,  thatll 
thry  yez :  come  Larry  spell  fne-mo-Tnon-^mn- 
san-/i-2/{-oan-<2u-to7i-^n^i-^i-^2^,  or  mis^n- 
thro-pO'mor'phi'ta'7ii-'arnuS'mirca4i--artion  ;  — 
that's  too  hard  for  you,  is  it?  Well,  then, 
spell  phthisic.  Oh,  that's  physic  you're 
spellin'.  Now,  Lafiy,  do  you  know  the  dif- 
ference between  physic  and  phthisic  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  111  expound  it :  phthisic,  you  see, 
manes — whisht,  boys ;  will  yez  hould  yer 
tongues  there — phthisic,  I^ury,   aignifies- 


that  is,  phthisic — mind,  it's  not  physic  Fm 
expounding,   but  phthisic — boys,   wiU    yez 

stop    yer    noise    iiiere  —  signifies but, 

Larry,  it's  so  deep  a  word  in  lamin'  that  I 
should  draw  it  out  on  a  slate  for  you :  and 
now  I  remimber,  man  aUve,  you're  not  far 
enough  on  yet  to  undherstand  it :  but  what's 
physic,  Larry  ?  " 

"Isn't  that,  sir,  what  my  father  tuck  the 
day  he  got  aide,  sir  ?  " 

*  At  the  spelling  lesson  the  ohildren  were  obliged 
to  put  down  each  a  pin,  and  he  who  held  the  first 
place  got  them  all  with  the  exception  of  the  qneen 
— that  is  the  boy  who  held  the  second  place,  who 
got  two ;  and  the  prince,  4.  «.,  the  third,  who  got 
one.    The  last  boy  in  the  daas  was  called  Bobtail 
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''Thafc'B  the  very  thing,  Larry:  it  has 
whatlam^d  men  call  a  medical  property, 
and  resembles  little  ricketfy  Dan  Beilly  there 
— it  retrogrades.     Och!  Och!  Tm  the  boy 

that  knows  things r-you  see  .now  how  I 

expounded  them  two  hard  words  for  yez, 
boys — don't  yez?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  etc.,  etc. 

•''  So,  Larry,  you  haven't  the  lamin*  for 
'  that  either :  but  here's  an  'asier  one — spell 
me  Ephabridotas  (Epaphroditas)— you  can't ! 
hut!  man — you're  a  big  dunce,  entirely, 
that  little  shoneen  Sharkey  -there  below 
would  eack.  God  be  wid  tiie  day  when  I 
was  tiie  likes  of  you — it's  I  that  was  the 
bright  gorsoon  entirely — and  so  sign  was  on 
it,  when  a  great  lamed  traveler— silence 
boys,  till  I  tell  yez  this  [a  dead  silehce] — 
from  Thrinity  College,  all  the  way  in  Dub- 
lin, happened  to  medt  me  one  day — seeing 
the  slate  and  Gough,  you  see,  undher  my 
arm,  he  axes  me — 'Anrah,  Mat,'  says  he, 
'  what  are  you  in  f '  says  he.  '  Faix,  Pm  in 
my  breeches,  for  one  thing,'  says  I,  off  hand 
— silence  childhre,  and  don't  laugh  so  loud 
— (ha,  ha,  ha  I)  So  he  looks  closer  at  me : 
'I  see  that,'  says  he ;  'but  what  are  you 
reading?'' 'Nothing  at  all  at  all,'  says  I; 
'  bad  manners  to  the  taste,  as  you  may  see, 
if  you've  your  eyesight'  *I  think,'  says  he, 
'  you'll  be  apt  to  ^te  in  your  breeches ; '  and 
set  spurs  to  a  fine  saddle  mare  he  rid — faith, 
he  did  so — thought  me  so  cuJte — (manes — ^ha, 
ha,  ha  I)  Whisht,  boys,  whisht ;  isn't  it  a 
terrible  thing  that  I  can't  tell  yez  a  joke,  but 
rou  split  your  sides  laughing  at  it--(ha,  ha^ 
La  !)--don't  laugh  so  loud,  il^mey  Casey."— 
(ha»  ha,  ha !) 

Barney, — "I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase, 


I 


sir." 

"  Go,  avick,  you'll  be  a  good  scholar  yet, 
Barney.  FaiUi,  Barney  knows  whin  to  laugh, 
apy  how." 

"  Well,  Larry,  you  can't  spell  Ephabridotas  ? 
— ^thin,  here's  a  short  weeshy  one,  and  who- 
ever spells  it  will  get  the  pins ; — spell  a  red 
rogue  wid  three  letters.  You,  Micky!  Dan? 
Jack?  Natty?  Alick?  Andy?  Pether?  Jim? 
Tim?  Pat?  Body?  you?  you?  you?  Now, 
boys,  I'll  hould  you  that  my  little  Andy  here, 
that's  only  beginning  the  Eatnjonal  Spelling 
Book,  bates  you  aU;  oome  here,  Andy, 
alanna:  now,  boys^  if  he  bates  you,  you 
must  all  bring  him  a  little  miscaun  of  butteoc 
between  two  kale  blades,  in  the  momin',  for 
himself;  here,  Andy  avoumeen,  q>eU  xed 
rogue  with  three  letthers." 

^jirfy.— "M,  a,  ir-Mat." 

**  No,  no,  avick,  that's  myselt  Andy  ;  it's 
red  rogue,  Andy — hem  I — F " 

"  P,  o,  X— fox." 

*'T%nVuu  Tuan,  Andy.    Now  boys^  mind 


what  you  owe  Andy  in  the  momin,  plam 
God,  won't  yez  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir."  «  Yes,  sir."  "  Yes,  sir."  "  I 
will,  sir."  "And  I  win  sir."  "Andsowilll, 
sir,"  etc.,  ete,  etc 

I  know  not  whether  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  found  the  monitorial  ^'stem 
of  instruction  in  such  of  the  old  nedge 
schools  as  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance 
to  the  innovations  of  modem  plana  That 
Bell  and  Lancaster  deserve  much  credit  for 
applying  and  extending  the  principle  (speak- 
ing virithout  any  reference  to  its  merits)  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  grant ;  but  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  the  principle  was  reduced  to 
practice  in  Lish  h^ge  schools  long  before 
either  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  were  in 
existence.  I  do  not,  indeed,  at  present  re- 
member whether  or  not  they  claim  it  as  a 
discovery,  or  simply  as  an  adaptation  of  a 
practice  which  experience,  in  accidental 
cases,  had  found  useful,  and  which  they  con- 
sidered capable  of  more  extensive  benefit 
I  remember  many  instances,  however,  in 
which  it  was  applied — and  applied,  in  m)* 
opinion,  though  not  as  a  permanent  s^'stem, 
yet  more  judiciously  than  it  is  at  present  I 
think  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  silence, 
among  a  number  of  children  in  school,  is 
conducive  to  the  improvement  either  of 
health  or  intellect,  that  the  chest  and  the 
lurgs  are  benefited  by  giving  full  play  to 
the  voice,  I  think  ^^rill  not  be  disputed  ;  and 
that  a  child  is  capable  of  more  intense  study 
and  abstraction  in  the  din  of  a  school-room, 
than  in  partial  silence  (if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted the  word),  is  a  fact,  which  I  think  any 
rational  observation  would  establish  There 
is  something  cheering  and  cheerf  il  in  the 
noise  of  friendly  voices  about  us — it  is  a  re- 
straint taken  off  the  mind,  and  it  will  run 
the  lighter  for  it — it  produces  more  excite- 
ment, and  puts  the  intellect  in  a  better  frame 
for  study.  The  obligation  to  silence,  though 
it  may  give  the  master  more  ease,  imposes  ^^ 
new  moral  duty  upon  the  child^  the  sense  of 
which  must  necessarily  weaken  his  applica- 
tion. Let  the  boy  speak  aloud,  if  he  pleases 
— that  is,  to  a  certain  pitch  ;  let  his  blood 
circulate ;  let  the  natural  secretions  take 
place,  and  the  physical  effluivia  be  thrown  off 
by  a  free  exercise  of  voice  and  limbs :  but  do 
not  keep  him  dumb  and  motionless  as  a 
statue — his  blood  and  his  intellect  both  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  and  hi?  spirit  below  zero. 
Do  not  send  him  in  quest  of  knowledge 
alone,  but  let  him  have  oheerfal  companion- 
ship on  his  way  ;  f or,  depend  upon  it  that 
the  man  who  expects  too  much  either  in  dis- 
cipline or  morals  from  a  boy,  is  not  in  my 
opinion,  acquainted  witii  human  natm^  •  if 
an  urclun  titter  at  his  own  joke,  on  xjok  of 
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xmother — ^if  be  give  him  a  jagg  of  a  pin  under 
the  desk,  imagine  not  that  it  will  do  him  an 
injmy,  whatever  phrenologists  may  say  con- 
cerning the  organ  of  destructiyeness.  It  is 
an  exercdse  to  the  mind,  and  he  will  return 
to  his  business  with  greater  vigor  and  effect 
Children  are  not  men,  nor  influenced  by  the 
«ame  motives — they  do  not  reflect,  because 
their  capacity  for  reflection  is  imperfect ;  so 
is  their  reason :  whereas  on  the  contrary, 
theii'  faculties  for  education  (excepting  judg- 
meiit,  which  strengthens  my  argument)  are 
in  greater  \igor  in  youth  than  in  manhood. 
The  general  neglect  of  this  distinction  is,  I 
am  convinced,  a  stumbHng-block  in  the  way 
of  youthful  instruction,  though  it  character- 
izes all  our  modem  systems.  We  should 
never  forget  that  they  are  children ;  nor 
shoulil  we  bind  them  by  a  system,  whose 
standard  is  taken  from  the  maturity  of  human 
intellect.  We  may  bend  our  reason  to 
theirs,  but  we  cannot  elevate  their  capacity 
to  our  own.  We  may  produce  an  external 
appearance,  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  our- 
selves ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  probable 
that  the  child  may  be  growing  in  hj'pocrisy, 
and  settling  down  into  the  habitual  practice 
of  a  fictitious  character. 

But  another  and  more  serious  objection 
may  be  urged  against  the  present  strictness 
of  scholastic  discipline — which  is,  that  it  de- 
prives the  boy  of  a  sense  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent agency.  I  speak  this  with  limita- 
tions, for  a  master  should  be  a  monarch  in 
his  school,  but  by  no  means  a  tyrant ;  and 
decidedly  the  very  worst  species  of  tyranny 
is  that  which  stretches  the  young  mind  upon 
the  bed  of  too  rigorous  a  discipline — like  the 
despot  who  exacted  from  his  subjects  so 
many  barrels  of  j^erspiration,  whenever  there 
came  a  long  and  severe  frost  Do  not 
famiharize  the  mind  when  young  to  the 
toleration  of  slavery,  lest  it  prove  afterwards 
incapable  of  recognizing  and  rehshing  the 
principle  of  an  honest  and  manly  indepen- 
dence. I  have  known  many  children,  on 
whom  a  rigor  of  disciphne,  affecting  the 
mind  only  (for  severe  corporal  punishment 
is  now  almost  exploded),  impressed  a  degree 
of  timidity  almost  bordering  on  pusillanimity. 
Away,  then,  with  the  specious  and  long- 
winded  arguments  of  a  false  and  mistaken 
philosophy.  A  child  will  be  a  child,  and  a 
boy  a  boy,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter. 
Bell  or  Dmcaster  would  not  reUsh  the  pap 
or  caudle-cup  three  times  a  day ;  neither 
would  an  iu&nt  on  the  breast  feel  comfort- 
able after  a  gorge  of  ox  beef.  Let  them, 
therefore,  put  a  little  of  the  mother's  milk  of 
human  kindness  and  consideration  into  their 
straight-laced  systems. 

A  hedge  schoolmaster  was  the  general 


scribe  of  the  parish,  to  whom  all  who  wanted 
letters  or  x>€titions  written,  uniformly  ap- 
plied— and  these  were  glorious  opportuni-^ 
ties  for  the  pompous  display  of  pedantiy ; 
the  remuneration  usually  consisted  of  a  bot- 
tle of  whiskey. 

A  poor  woman,  for  instance,  informs  Mat 
that  she  wishes  to  have  a  letter  written  to 
her  son,  who  is  a  soldier  abroad. 

"An*  how  long  is  he  gone,  ma'am?" 

"  Och,  tbtn,  masther,  he's  from  me  goin' 
an  fifteen  year ;  an'  a  comrade  of  his  was 
spakin'  to  Jim  Dwyer,  an'  says  hisridgiment's 
l}'in'  in  the  Island  of  Budanages,  somewhere 
in  the  back' parts  of  Africa." 

**  An'  is  it  a  letther  of  petition  you'd  be 
afther  havin'  me  to  indite  for  you,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Och,  a  letthur,  sir — ^a  letthur,  master; 
an'  may  the  Lord  grant  you  all  kinds  of  luck, 
good,  bad,  an'  indifferent,  both  to  you  and 
yours :  an'  w*ell  it's  known,  by  the  same 
token,  that  it's  yourself  has  the  nice  hand  at 
the  pen  entirely,  an'  can  indite  a  letter  or 
I)etition,  that  the  priest  of  the  parish  mightn't 
be  ashamed  to  own  to  it" 

"  Why,  thhi,  'tis  I  that  'ud  scorn  to  de- 
teriorate upon  the  superiminence  of  my  own 
execution  at  inditin'  wid  a  pen  in  my  hand  ; 
but  would  you  feel  a  delectabihty  in  my 
superscriptionizin'  the  epistolary  corres- 
pondency, ma'am,  that  I'm  about  to  adopt  ?  " 

"Eagh?  och,  what  am  I  sayin*  1 — ^sir — 
masther — %irf — the  noise  of  the  crathurs, 
you  see,  is  got  into  my  ears ;  and,  besides, 
I'm  a  bit  bothered  on  both  sides  of  my  head, 
ever  since  I  heard  that  weary  toeid" 

"  Silence,  boys ;  bad  manners  to  yez,  will 
ye  be  asy,  you  Lilhputian  Bodotians — by  my 

8 hem — upon  my  credit,  if  I  go  down  to 

that  coiner,  I'll  castigate  yez  in  dozens :  I 
can't  spake  to  this  dacent  woman,  with  your 
insuperable  turbulentiality." 

"Ah,  avoumeen,  masther,  but  the  lamin's 
a  fine  thing,  any  how ;  an'  uaaybe  'tis  your- 
self that  liasn't  the  tongue  in  your  head,  an' 
can  spake  the  tall,  high-flown  Englisii ;  a 
wurrah,  but  your  tongue  hangs  well,  any 
how — the  Lord  increase  it  1 " 

"  Lanty  Cassidy,  are  you  gettin'  on  wid^ 
your  Stereometry  ?  festina,  mi  discipiili ;  tx>- 
cabo  Homerum,  mox  atque  mox,  lou  see, 
ma'am-,  I  must  tache  thim  to  spake  an'  efiec- 
tuate  a  translation  of  the  lamed  languages 
Bometimea" 

"  Arrah,  masther  dear,  how  did  you  get  it 
all  into  your  head,  at  all  at  all  ?  " 

"  Silence,  boys — iace — *  conlictiere  omnes 
intenHque  ora  tenebanC    Silence,  I  say  agin." 

"You  could  slip  over,  maybe,  to  Doran's^ 
masther,  do  you  see  ?  You'd  do  it  betther 
there,  111  engage:  sure  and  you'd  want  a 
dhrop  to  steady  your  band,  any  how." 
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"  Now,  boys,  I  am  goin'  to  indite  a  small 
taste  of  literal  correspondency  over  at  the 
public-house  here  ;  you  literati  will  hear  the 
lessons  for*  me,  boys,  tiU  afther  I'm  back 
agin  ;  but  mind,  boys,  absente  domino  stre- 
puunt  servi — ^meditate  on  the  philosophy  of 
that ;  and,  Mick  Mahon,  take  your  slate  and 
put  down  all  the  names ;  and,  upon  my  sou 
— hem — credit.  111  castigate  any  boy  guilty 
of  minty  manners  on  my  retrogadation  thith- 
er ; — ergo  momentote,  cave  ne  titubes  manda- 
toque  frangas" 

"Blood  alive j  masther,  but  that's  great 
spakin' — begar,  a  judge  couldn't  come  up  to 
you ;  but  in  throth,  sir,  I'd  be  long  sarry  to 
throuble  you ;  only  he's  away  fifteen  year, 
and  I  wouldn't  thrust  it  to  another ;  and  the 
coiplar  that  commands  the  ridgment  would 
regoi'd  your  handwrite  and  yoiur  inditin'." 

"Don't,  ma'am,  plade  the  smallest  taste  of 
apology." 
Eagh?" 
I'm  happy  that  I  can  sarve  you,  ma'am." 

"Musha,  long  life  to  you,  masther,  for 
that  same,  any  how — but  it's  yourself  tliat's 
deep  in  the  larnin'  and  the  langfidges ;  the 
Loi^  incrase  yer  knowledge — sure,  an'  we 
all  want  his  blessin',  you  know." 

THE  BETURN. 

••Well,  boys,  you've  been  at  it — here's 
swelled  faces  and  bloody  nose&  What 
blackened  your  eye,  Callaghan?  You're  a 
purty  prime  ministher,  ye  boxing  blackguard, 
you :  I  left  you  to  keep  pace  among  these  fac- 
tions, and  you've  kicked  up  a  purty  dust 
What  blackened  your  eye — eh  ?  " 

"  m  tell  you,  sir,  whan  1  come  in,  if  you 
plase." 

"  Ho,  you  vagabones,  this  is  the  ould  work 
of  the  Action  between  the  Bradys  and  the 
Callaghans — bastin'  one  another ;  but,  by 
my  sowl,  m  baste  you  all  through  other. 
You  .don't  want  to  go  out,  Callaghan.  You 
had  fine  work  here  since  ;  there's  a  dead  si- 
lence now ;  but  111  pay  you  presently.  Here, 
Duggaii,  go  out  wid  Callaghan,  and  see  that 
you  bring  him  back  in  less  than  no  time. 
It's  not  enough  for  your  fathers  and  brothers 
to  be  at  it,  who  have  a  right  to  fight,  but  you 
must  battle  betune  you — have  your  field  days 
itself!" 

{Duggan  returns) — "Hoo — hoo — sir,  my 
nose.  Oh,  murdher  sheery,  my  nose  is 
broked ! " 

"Blow  your  nose,  you  spalpeen  you — 
Where's  Callaghan?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  bad  luck  to  him  every  day  he 
rises  out  of  his  bed  ;  he  got  a  stone  in  his 
fist^  too,  that  he  hot  me  a  pelt  on  the  nose 
wid,  and  then  made  off  homa" 


"Home,  is  id?  Start,  boys,  off— chase 
him,  lie  into  him — asy,  curse  yez,  take  time 
gettin'  out:  that's  it— keep  to  him — don't 
wait  for  me  ;  take  care,  you  little  spalpeens, 
or  you'll  brake  your  bones,  so  you  \nll :  blow 
the  dust  of  this  road,  I  can't  see  my  way  in 
it!" 

"  Oh !  murdher,  Jem,  agra,  my  knee's  out 
o'  joint" 

"  My  elbow's  smashed,  Paddy.  Bad  luck 
to  him — the  devil  fly  away  wid  him — oh !  ha  I 
ha !— oh  !  ha  !  ha !  murdher — hard  fortune 
to  me,  but  little  Mickey  Qeery  fell,  an' 
thripped  the  masther,  an'  himself 's  disabled 
now — his  black  breeches  split  too — look  at 
him  feelin'  them — oh  !  oh  !  ha !  ha ! — by  tare- 
an'-onty,  Callaghan  will  be  murdhered,  if 
they  cotch  hina." 

This  was  a  specimen  of  scholastic  civiliza- 
tion which  Ireland  only  could  furnish  ;  noth- 
ing, indeed,  could  be  more  perfectly  ludi- 
crous tlian  such  a  chase ;  and  such  scenes 
were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  hedge 
schools,  for,  wherever  severe  punishment  was 
dreaded — and,  in  truth,  most  of  die  hedge 
masters  were  unfeeling  tyrants — the  boy,  if 
sufficiently  grown  to  make  a  good  race,  usu- 
ally broke  away,  and  fled  home  at  the  top 
of  his  speed.  The  pack  then  were  usually 
led  on  by  the  master,  who  mostly  headed 
them  himself,  all  in  fuU  cry,  exhibiting  such 
a  scene  as  should  be  witnessed  in  order  to 
be  enjoyed.  The  neighbors,  men,  women, 
and  children,  ran  out  to  be  spectators ;  the 
laborers  suspended  their  work  to  enjoy  it, 
assembling  on  such  eminences  as  commanded 
a  full  view  of  the  pursuit 

"  Bravo,  boys — success,  masther  ;  Ue  into 
him — where's  your  huntin'  horn,  Mr.  Kavan- 
agh  ? — he'll  bate  yez  if  ye  don't  take  the  wind 
of  him.  Well  done,  Callaghan,  keep  up  yer 
heart,  yer  sowl,  and  youll  do  it  asy — you're 
gaining  on  them,  ma  bouchal — the  masther's 
down,  you  gallows  dip,  an'  there's  none  but 
the  scholars  afther  ye — he's  safe." 

"  Not  he ;  I'll  hould  a  naggin,  the  poor 
scholar  has  him ;  don't  you  see,  he's  close  at 
his  heels  ?  " 

"i)o7?^,  by  my  song — they'll  never  come 
up  wid  him  ;  listen  to  their  leather  crackers 
and  cord-a-roys,  as  their  knees  bang  agin  one 
another.  Hark  forrit,  boys ;  hark  forrit !  huz- 
zaw,  you  thieves,  huzzaw  1 " 

"  Your  beagles  is  well  winded,  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh,  and  gives  good  tongue." 

"  Well,  masther,  you  had  your  chase  for 
nothin',  I  see." 

"  Mr.  Eavanagh,"  another  would  observe, 
"  I  didn't  think  you  war  so  stiff  in  the  hams, 
as  to  let  the  gorsoon*  bate  you  that  way — 
your  wind's  failin',  sir." 

"  The  schoolmaster  was  abroad  "  then,  and 
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never  was  the  ''  inarch  of  intellect "  at  once 
so  rapid  and  unsuccessful 

During  the  summer  season,  it  was  the  us- 
ual practice  for  the  scholars  to  transfer  their 
paper,  slates,  and  books  to  the  green  which 
lay  immediately  behind  the  school-house, 
where  they  stretched  themselves  on  the  grass, 
and  resumed  their  business.  Mat  would 
bring  out  his  chair,  and,  placing  it  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  hedge,  sit  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  the  contented  lord  of  his  little 
realm,  whilst  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
scholars,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  lay  scattered 
over  the  grass,  basking  under  the  scorching 
sun  in  all  the  luxury  of  novelty,  nakedness, 
and  freedom.  The  sight  was  original  and 
characteristic,  and  such  as  Lord  Brougham 
would  have  been  delighted  with.  "The 
schoolmaster  was  abroad  again." 

As  soon  as  one  o'clock  drew  near,  Mat 
would  puU  out  his  Bing-dial*  holding  it 
against  the  sun,  and  declare  the  hour. 

**  Now,  boys,  to  yer  dinners,  and  the  rest 
to  play." 

"Hurroo,  darlins,  to  play — the  masther 
says  it's  dinner-time! — whip-spur-an'-away- 
grey — ^hurroo — whack — hurroo  1 " 

"  Masther,  sir,  my  father  bid  me  ax.  you 
home  to  yer  dinner." 

"No,  heTl  come  to  huz — come  wid  me  if 
you  plase,  sir." 

"Sir,  never  heed  them;  my  mother,  sir, 
has  some  of  what  you  know — of  the  flitch  I 
brought  to  Shoneen  on  last  Aisther,  sir." 

This  was  a  subject  on  which  the  boys  gave 
themselves  great  liberty  ;  an  invitation,  even 
when  not  accepted,  being  an  indemnity  for 
the  day  ;  it  was  usually  followed  by  a  battie 
between  the  claimants,  and  bloody  noses 
sometimes  were  the  issue.  The  master  him- 
self, after  deciding  to  go  where  he  was  cer- 
tain of  getting  the  best  dinner,  generally  put 
an  end  to  the  quarrels  by  a  reprimand,  and 
then  gave  notice  to  the  disappointed  clai- 
mants of  the  successive  days  on  which  he 
would  attend  at  their  respective  houses. 

"  Boys,  you  all  know  my  maxim ;  to  go, 
for  fear  of  any  jealousies,  boys,  wherever  I 
get  the  worst  dinner ;  so  tell  me  now,  boy^, 


*  The  Ring- dial  was  the  hedge-Bchoolmaster'snext 
best  substitute  for  a  ivatch.  As  it  is  possible  that  a 
great  namber  of  our  readers  may  never  have  heard 
of,  madh  less  seen  one,  we  shall  in  a  word  or  two 
describe  it — nothing  could  indeed  be  more  simple. 
It  was  a  bright  brass  ring,  about  three-  quarters  of 
an  inch  broad.,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
There  was  a  small  hole  in  it,  which  when  held  op- 
posite the  sun  admitted  the  light  against  the  in- 
side of  the  ring  behind.  On  this  was  marked  the 
hours  and  the  quarters,  and*  the  time  was  known 
by  observing  the  number  or  the  quarter  on  which 
che  fllender  lav  that  came  in  from  the  hole  in  front 
fea 


what  yer  dacent  mothers  have  all  got  at 
.home  for  me  ?  " 

"  My  mother  killed  a  fat  heU  yesterday, 
sir,  and  you'll  have  a  lump  of  bacon  and  flat 
dutch  along  wid  it." 

"  We'll  have  hung  beef  and  greens,  sir." 

"We  tried  the  praties  this  momin',  sir, 
and  well  have  new  praties,  and  bread  and 
butther,  sir." 

"  Well,  it's  all  good,  bo^s  ;  but  rather  than 
show  favor  or  affection,  do  you  see,  111  go 
wid  Andy,  here,  and  take  share  of  the  hen 
an'  bacon :  but,  boys,  for  all  that,  Tm  fonder 
of  the  other  things,  you  persave ;  and  as  I 
can't  go  wid  you.  Mat,  tell  your  respectable 
mother  tiiat  I'll  bo  with  her  to-morrow ;  and 
with  you,  Larry,  ma  bouchal,  the  day  afther." 

If  a  master  were  a  single  man  he  usually 
"  went  round  "  with  the  scholars  each  night ; 
but  there  were  generally  a  few  comfortable 
farmers,  leading  men  in  the  parish,  at  whose 
house  he  chiefly  resided ;  and  the  children 
of  these  men  were  treated  with  the  grossest 
and  most  barefaced  partiality.  They  werfj 
altogether  privileged  persons,  and  had  liberty 
to  beat  and  abuse  the  other  children  ot  the 
school,  who  were  certain  of  being  most  un- 
mercifully flogged,  if  they  even  dared  to  pre- 
fer a  complaint  against  the  favorites.  In- 
deed the  instancesof  atrociouscrueltyin  hedge 
schools  were  almost  incredible,  and  such  as» 
in  the  present  enlightened  time,  would  not 
be  permitted.  As  to  the  state  of  the  "  poor 
scholar,"  it  exceeded  belief;  for  he  was 
friendless  and  unprotected.  But  though  legal 
prosecutions  in  those  days  were  never  re- 
sorted to,  yet,  according  to  the  characteristic 
notions  of  Irish  retributive  justice,  certain 
cases  occurred,  in  which  a  signal,  and  at 
tim'es,  a  fatal  vengeance  was  executed  on  the 
person  of  the  brutal  master.  Sometimes  the 
brothers  and  other  relatives  of  the  mutilated 
child  would  come  in  a  body  to  the  school, 
and  flog  the  pedagogue  with  his  own  taws, 
until  his  back  was  lapped  in  blood-  Some- 
times they  would  beat  him  until  few  symp- 
toms of  life  remained. 

Occasionally  he  would  get  a  nocturnal 
notice  to  quit  the  parish  in  a  given  time, 
under  a  penalty  which  seldom  proved  a  dead 
letter  in  case  of  non-compliance.  Not  un- 
frequentiy  did  those  whom  he  had,  when 
boys,  treated  with  such  barbarity,  go  back  to 
him,  when  young  men,  not  so  much  for  edu- 
cation's sake,  as  for  the  especLol  purpose  of 
retaliating  upon  him  for  his  former  cruelty. 
When  cases  of  this  nature  occurred,  he  found 
himself  a  mere  cipher  in  his  school,  never 
daring  to  practise  excessive  severity  in  their 
presence.  Instancesi  have  come  to  our  own 
knowledge,  of  masters,  who,  for  their  mere 
amusement,  would  go  out  to  the  next  hedge> 
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cut  a  large  branch  of  furze  or  thorn,  and 
having  first  carefully  arranged  the  children 
on  a  row  round  the  walls  of  the  school,  their 
naked  legs  stretched  out  before  them,  would 
sweep  rouud  the  branch,  bnstling  with  spikes 
and  prickles,  with  all  his  force  against  their 
limbs,  until,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  circle  of 
blood  waa  visible  on  the  groimd  where  they 
sat,  their  legs  ap2)earing  as  if  they  had  been 
scarified.  This  the  master  did,  whenever 
he  happened  to  be  drunk,  or  in  a  remark- 
ably good  humor.  The  poor  children,  how- 
ever, were  obliged  to  laugh  loud,  and  enjoy 
it,  though  the  tears  were  falling  down  theu* 
cheeks,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  he  in- 
fiicted.  To  knock  down  a  child  with  the  fist, 
was  considered  nothing  harsh  ;  nor,  if  a  boy 
were  cut,  or  prostrated  by  a  blow  of  a  cud- 
gel on  the  head,  did  he  ever  think  of  repre- 
senting the  master's  cruelty  to  his  parents. 
Kicking  on  the  shins  with  a  point  of  a  brogue 
or  shoe,  bound  roimd  the  edge  of  the  sole 
with  iron  nails,  until  the  bone  was  laid  open, 
was  a  common  punishment ;  and  as  for  the 
usual  slapping,  horsing,  and  flogging,  they 
were  inflicted  with  a  brutality  that  in  every 
case  richly  deserved  for  the  tyrant,  not  only 
a  peculiar  whipping  by  the  hand  of  the  com- 
mon executioner,  but  a  separation  from  civil- 
ized society  by  transportation  for  life.  It  is  a 
fact^  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
general  severity  practised  in  hedge  schools, 
excesses  of  punishment  did  not  often  pro- 
duce retaliation  against  the  master;  these 
were  only  exceptions,  isolated  cases  that  did 
not  affect  the  general  .character  of  the  dis- 
cipline in  such  schools. 

Now  when  we  consider  the  total  absence 
of  all  moral  and  rehgious  principles  in  these 
estabhshments,  and  the  positive  presence  of 
all  that  was  wicked,  cruet  and  immoral,  need 
we  be  surprised  that  occasional  crimes  of  a 
dark  and  cruel  character  should  be  perpetrat- 
ed ?  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, whether  unlettered  ignorance  itself  were 
not  preferable  to  the  kind  of  education  which 
the  people  then  received. 

I  am  sorry  to  perceive  the  writings  of 
many  respectable  persons  on  Irish  topics 
imbued  with  a  tinge  of  spurious  liberality, 
that  frequently  occasions  them  to  depart  from 
truth.  To  draw  the  Irish  character  as  it  is-, 
as  the  model  of  all  that  is  generous,  hospi- 
table, and  magnanimous,  is  in  some  degi'ee 
fashionable  ;  but  although  I  am  as  warm  an 
admirer  of  all  that  is  reaUy  excellent  and 
amiable  in  my  countrymen  as  any  man,  yet 
I  cannot,  nor  will  I,  extenuate  their  weak 
and  indefensible  points.  That  they  possess 
the  elements  of  a  noble^and  exalted  national 
character,  I  grant ;  nay,  that  they  actually  do 
possess  such  a  character,  imder  limitations, 


I  am  ready  to  maintain.  Irishmen,  setting 
aside  their  rehgious  and  poUtical  prejudices, 
are  grateful,  a&ctionate,  honorable,  faithful, 
generous,  and  even  magnanimous ;  but, 
imder  the  stimulus  of  religious  and  political 
feeUng,  they  are  treacherous,  cruel,  and  in- 
human—will murder,  bum,  and  exterminate, 
not  only  without  compunction,  but  witii  a 
Satanic  delight  worthy  of  a  savage.  Their 
education,  indeed,  was  truly  barbarous ; 
they  were  trained  and  habituated  to  cruelty, 
revenge,  and  personal  hatred,  in  their  schools. 
Their  knowledge  was  directed  to  evil  pur- 
poses— disloyal  principles  were  industriously 
insinuated  into  their  minds  by  their  teachers, 
most  of  whom  were  leaders  of  illegal  assor 
ciations.  The  matter  placed  in  their  hands 
was  of  a  most  inflammatory  and  peiiiicious 
nature,  as  regarded  poUtics :  and  as  &u:  as  re- 
Hgion  and  morality  were  concerned,  nothing 
could  be  more  gross  oi^  superstitious  than 
the  books  which  circulated  among  them. 
Eulogiums  on  murder,  robbery,  and  theft 
were  read  with  delight  in  the  histories  of 
Freney  the  Bobber,  and  the  Irish  Bogues 
and  Eapparees  ;  ridicule  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  hatred  to  the  Protestant  reUgion,  in  a 
book  called  Ward's  Cantos,  written  in  Hudi- 
brastic  verse  ;  the  downfall  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment,  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
Eomish  Church,  in  Columbkill's  Pi'ophecy, 
and  latterly  in  that  of  Pastorini.  Gross  su- 
perstitions, political  and  rehgious  ballads  of 
the  vilest  doggerel,  miraculous  legends  of 
holy  friars  persecuted  by  Protestants,  and  of 
signal  vengeance  inflicted  by  their  divine 
power  on  those  who  persecuted  them,  were 
in  the  mouths  of  the  young  and  old,  and  of 
course  firmly  fixed  in  their  credulity. 

Their  weapons  of  controversy  were  drawn 
from  the  Fifty  Eeasons,  the  Doleful  Fall  of 
Andrew  Sail,  the  Cathohc  Christian,  the 
gi'ounds  of  CathoUc  Doctrine,  a  Net  for  the 
Fishers  of  Men,  and  several  other  pubhca- 
tions  of  the  same  class.  The  books  of  amuse- 
ment read  in  these  schools,  including  the 
first-mentioned  in  this  Ust,  were,  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  the  Seven  Wise 
Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Eome,  Don  Be- 
liapis  of  Greece,  the  Boyal  Fairy  Tales,  the 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,  Valentine 
and  Orson,  Gesta  Bomanorum,  Dorastus 
and  Faunia,  the  History  of  Bej'nard  the  Fox, 
the  Chevaher  Faublax  ;  to  these  I  may  add, 
the  Battle  of  Aughrim,  Siege  of  London- 
derry, History  of  the  Young  Ascanius,  a 
name  by  which  the  Pretender  was  designated, 
and  the  Benowned  Histoiy  of  the  Siege  of 
Troy  ;  the  Forty  Thieves,  Bobin  Hood^s  Gar- 
land, the  Garden  of  Love  and  Boyal  Flower 
of  Fidelity,  Parismus  and  Parismenos  ;  along 
with  others,  the  names  of  which  shall  not 
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appear  on  these  pages.  With  this  specimen 
of  education  before  our  eyes,  is  it  not  extra- 
ordinary that  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
be,  in  general,  so  moral  and  civilized  a 
people  as  they  are  ? 

"  Thady  Bi-adly,  will  you  come  up  wid  your 
slate,  till  I  examine  you  in  your  figures  ?  Go 
out,  sir,  and  blow  your  nose  first,  and  don't 
be  after  making  a  looking-glass  out  of  the 
sleeve  of  your  jacket.  Now  that  Thady's  out, 
111  hould  you,  boys,  that  none  of  yez  knows 
how  to  expound  his  name — eh  ?  do  ye  ?  But 
I  needn't  ax — ^weU,  'tis  Thaddeus ;  and,  may- 
be, that's  as  much  as  the  priest  that  christened 
him  knew.  Boys,  you  see  what  it  is  to  have 
the  lamin' — to  lade  the  life  of  a  gintleman, 
and  to  be  able  to  talk  deeply  wid  the  clargy  ! 
Now  I  could  run  down  any  man  in  arguin', 
except  a  priest ;  and  if  the  Bishop  was  after 
consecratin'  me,  I'd  have  as  much  lamin'  as 
some  of  them ;  but  you  see  I'm  not  conse- 
crated— and — weU,  'tis  no  matther — ^I  only 
say  that  the  ^aore's  the  pity." 

"  Well,  Thady,  when  did  you  go  into  sub- 
traction ?  " 

"The  day  beyond  yesterday,  sir  ;  yarra 
musha,  sure  'twas  yourself,  sir,  that  shet  me 
the  first  sum." 

"Masther,  su*,  Thady  Bradly  stole  my 
cutter — that's  my  cutter,  Thady  Bradly." 

"  No  it's  not "  (in  a  low  voice). 

"Sir,  that's  my  (nitter — an'  there's  three 
nicks  in  id." 

"  Thady,  is  that  his  cutter  ?  " 

*  *  There's  your  cutter  for  you.  Sir,  I  found 
it  on  the  fiure  and  didn't  know  who  own'd 
it" 

"You  know'd  very  well  who  own'd  it; 
didn't  Dick  Martin  see  you  liftin'  it  off  o'  my 
slate,  when  I  was  out? " 

"WeU,  if  Dick  Martin  saw  him,  it's 
enough :  an'  'tis  Dick  that's  the  tindher- 
hearted  boy,  an'  would  knock  you  down  wid 
a  lump  of  a  stone,  if  he  saw  you  murdherin' 
but  a  fly  ! " 

"  Well,  Thady— throth  Thady,  I  fear  you'll 
undherstand  subtraction  better  nor  your 
teacher  :  I  doubt  you'll  apply  it  to  *  Practice ' 
all  your  life,  ma  bouchal,  and  that  youll  be 
apt  to  find  it  '  the  Bule  of  False  **  at  lasi 
Well,  Thady,  from  one  thousand  pounds,  no 
shillings,  and  no  pince,  how  will  you  subtract 
one  pound?  Put  it  down  on  your  slate — 
t&is  way, 

1000  00  00 
1  00  00" 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  shet  about  it^  mat- 
ther." 

"You don't,  an'  how  dare  you  tell  me  so, 
you  ahingawn  you — you  Cornelius  Agrippa 


(( 


(( 


*  The  name  of  a  "  Bole  ^*  in  Qough'a  AxiChmetio. 


you — go  to  your  sate  and  study  it,  or  111 — 
ha  I  be  off,  you." — 

"  Pierce  Butler,  come  up  wid  your  multi- 
pHcation.  Pierce,  multiply  four  hundred  by 
two — put  it  down — that's  it, 

400 
By  2"  * 

"  Twice  nought  is  one."  (Whack,  whack.) 
"  Take  that  as  an  illustration— is  that  one  ?  " 

"  Faith,  masther,  that's  two,  any  how  :  but, 
sir,  is  not  wanst  nought  nothin' ;  now  mas- 
ther, sure  there  can't  be  less  than  nothin'." 
Very  good,  sir."  • 
If  wanst  nought  be  nothin',  then  twice 
nought  must  be  somethin',  for  it's  double 
what  wanst  nought  is — see  how  /'m  sthruck 
tornolhin\  an'  me  knows  it— hoo  !  hoo !  hoo ! 

"  Get  out,  you  Esciilapian  ;  but  111  give 
you  8omethin\  by-and-by,  just  to  make  you 
remimber  that  you  know  nothin* — off  wid  ypu 
to  your  sate,  you  spalpeen  you — to  tell  me 
that  there  can't  be  less  than  nothin'  when  it's 
well  known  that  sporting^  Squaire  O'Canter 
is  worth  a  thousand  poimds  less  than  nothin'." 

"  Paddy  Doran,  come  up  to  your  *  Inther- 
esi'  Well  Paddy,  what's  the  intherest  of  a 
hundred  pound,  at  five  per  cent  ?  Boys,  have 
manners  you  thieves  you." 

"  Do  you  man^,  masther,  per  cent  per  anv- 


num.} 


f  " 


"  To  be  sure  I  do — ^how  do  you  state  it  ?  " 

"  111  say,  as  a  hundher  jwund  is  to  one  year, 
so  is  five  per  cent  per  annum." 

"Hum — why  what's  the  number  of  the 
sum  Paddy?" 

"  *Tis  No.  84,  sir.  (The  master  steals  a 
glance  at  the  Key  to  Gough.) 

"I  only  want  to  look  at  it  itk  the  Gk)ugh, 
you  see,  Paddy, — an'  how  dare  you  give  me 
such  an  answer,  you  big-headed  dimce,  you 
— go  off  an'  study  it,  you  rascally  liUiputian 
— off  wid  you,  and  don't  let  me  see  your  ugly 
mug  till  you  know  it" 

"  Now,  gi7itlemen,  for  the  Classics ;  and  first 
for  the  Latinaarians — Larry  Cassidy,  come 
up  wid  your  Aisop.  Lany  you  re  a  year  at 
I^tin,  an'  I  don't  think  you  know  Latin  for 
frize,  what  your  own  coat  is  made  of,  Larry. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Larry,  do  you  know 
what  a  man  that  taiches  Classics  is  called  ?  " 

"  A  schoolmasther,  sir."  (Whack,  whack, 
whack.) 

"  Take  that  for  your  ignorance — and  that 
to  the  back  of  it — ha  ;  that'll  taidie  you — to 
call  a  man  that  taiches  Classics  a  schoolmas- 
ter, indeed  I  'Tis  a  Profissor  of  Humanity 
itself  he  is — (whack,  whack,  whack,) — ^ha  ! 
you  ringleader,  you  ;  you're  as  bad  as  Dick 
M'Growler,  that  no  masther  in  the  county 
could  get  any  good  of,  in  regard  that  he  put 
the  whole  school  together  by  the  ears,  wher- 
ever he'd  be,  though  the  sj^alpeen  wouldn't 
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stand  fight  himself.  Hard  fortune  to  you! 
to  go  to  put  such  an  afi&ont  upon  me,  an'  me 
a  R'ofissor  of  Humanity.  What's  Latin  for 
pantaloons  ?  " 

"  Fern— fem— -femi— " 
.     "  No,  it's  not,  sir." 

"Femora—" 

"Can  you  do  it?" 

"Don't  strike  me,  sir,  don't  strike  me,  sir, 
an'  I  wiU." 

"  I  say,  can  you  do  it  ?  " 

"Femorali," — (whack,  whack,  whack,) — 
"  Ahj  sir !  a/i,  sir !  lis  fermorah—o/i,  sir !  'tis 
fermorali — ah,  sir !  " 

"This  thratement  to  a  Profissor  of  Hu- 
manity—(drives  him  head  over  heels  to  his 
seat). — Now,  sir,  maybe  youTl  have  Latin  for 
throwsers  agin,  or  by  my  sowl,  if  you  don't, 
you  must  peel,  and  111  tache  you  what  a  Pix)- 
fissor  of  Humanity  is ! 

"Dan Roe,  youHttle  starved-looking  spal- 
peen, vnllyou  come  up  to  your  Blocution  ? — 
and  a  purty  figure  you  cut  at  it,  wid  a  voice  Hke 
a  penny  thrumpet,  Dan  I  Well,  what  speech 
have  you  got  now,  Dan,  ma  bouchaL  Is  it, 
'  Eomans,  counthiymin,  and  lovers  ? ' " 

"No,  shir;  yarrah,  didn't  I  spake  that 
speech  before  ?  " 

"No,  you  didn't,  you  fedry.  Ah,  Dan, 
Uttle  as  you  are,  you  take  credit  for  more 
than  ever  you  spoke,  Dan,  agrah ;  but,  faith, 
the  same  thrick  will  come  agin  you  some 
time  or  other,  avick !  Go  and  get  that 
speech  betther ;  I  see  by  your  foce,  you 
haven't  it ;  off  wid  you,  and  get  a  patch  upon 
your  breeches,  your  Httle  knees  are  thi'ough 
them,  though  'tisn't  by  prayin'  you've  wore 
them,  any  how,  you  little  hop-o'-my-thumb 
you,  wid  a  voice  like  a  rat  in  a  thrap ;  off  wid 
yoii,  man  alive  1 " 

Sometimes  the  neighboring  gentry  used 
to  call  into  Mat's  establishment,  moved  prob- 
ably by  a  curiosity  excited  by  his  charaoter, 
and  the  general  conduct  of  the  schooL  On 
one  occasion  Squire  Johnston  and  an  English 
gentleman  paid  him  rather  an  unexpected 
visit  jVIat  had  that  morning  got  a  new 
scholar,  the  son  of  a  dancing  tailor  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  as  it  was  reported  that 
the  son  was  nearly  eqtial  to  the  father  in 
that  accomplishment,  IVIat  insisted  on  having 
a  specimen  of  his  skilL  He  was  the  more 
anxious  on  this  point  as  it  would  contribute 
to  the  amusement  of  a  travelling  schoolmas- 
ter, who  had  paid  him  rather  a  hostile  visit, 
which  Mat,  who  dreaded  a  literary  challenge, 
feared  might  occasion  him  some  trouble. 

"  Come  up  here,  you  little  sartor,  tiU  we 
get  a  dacent  view  of  you.  You're  a  son  of 
Ned  Malone's-^aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  of  Mary  Malone,  my  mother, 
too,  sir." 


"  Why,  thin,  that's  not  so  bad,  any  how — 
what's  your  name  ?  " 

"Dick,  sir." 

"  Now,  Dick,  ma  bouchal,  isn't  it  true  that 
you  can  dance  a  horn-pipe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Here,  Larry  Brady,  take  the  door  off  the 
hinges,  an'  lay  it  down  on  the  flure,  till 
Dick  Malone  dances  the  Humors  of  Glynn : 
silence,  boys,  not  a  word ;  but  just  keep 
lookin'  an." 

"Who'll  sing,  sir?  for  I  can't  be  afther 
dancin'  a  step  widout  the  music." 

"Boys,  which  of  yezll  sing  for  Dick?  I 
say>  boys,  will  none  of  yez  give  Dick  the 
Harmony?  Well,  come,  Dick,  I'll  sing  for 
you  myself : 

"  Tooral  lol.  lorral  lol,  lofral  lol,  lorral,lol— 
Toldherol,  lorral  lol,  lorral  lol,  lol,"  etc.,  eta 

"I  say,  Misther  Kavanagb,"  said  the 
strange  master,  "  what  angle  does  Dick's  heel 
form  in  the  second  step  of  the  treble,  from 
the  kibe  on  the  left  foot  to  the  comer  of  the 
door  fominst  him  ?  " 

To  this  mathematical  poser  Mat  made  no 
reply,  only  sang  the  tune  with  redoubled 
loudness  and  strength,  whilst  little  Dicky 
pounded  the  old  crazy  door  with  all  his  skill 
and  alacrity.    The  "  boys  "  were  dehghted. 

"Bravo,  Dick,  that's  a  man, — welt  the 
flure— cut  the  buckle — ipurder  the  clocks — 
rise  upon  suggaun,  and  sink  upon  gad — 
down  the  flure  flat,  foot  about--keep  one 
foot  on  the  ground  and  t'other  never  off  it,'* 
saluted  him  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 

Sometimes  ho  would  receive  a  sly  hint,  in 
a  feigned  voice,  to  caU  for  "  Devil  stick  the 
Fiddler,"  alluding  to  the  master.  Now  a 
squeaking  voice  would  chime  in ;  by  and  by 
another,  and  so  on  until  the  master's  bass 
had  a  hundred  and  forty  trebles,  all  in  chorus 
to  the  same  tune. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  two  gentlemen 
entered ;  and,  reader,  you  may  conceive,  but 
I  cannot  describe,  the  face  which  Mat  (who 
sat  with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  did  not 
see  them  until  they  were  some  time  in  the 
house),  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  There 
he  sung  ore  rotunda,  throwing  forth  an  as- 
tonishing tide  of  voice  ;  whilst  little  Dick,  a  ' 
thin,  pale-&u^d  urchin,  with  his  head,  from 
which  the  hair  stood  erect,  sunk  between  his 
hollow  shoulders,  was  performing  prodigious 
feats  of  agihty. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  what's  the  matter  ?  " 
said  the  gentlemen.  "  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Eavanagh ! " 


<( 


Tooral  lol,  lol 


Oh,  good Oh,  good  morning gintle- 

men,  with  extrame  kindness,"  repHed  Mat» 
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rising  suddenly  up,  but  not  removing  his 
liat,  although  the  gentlemen  instantly  un- 
oovered. 

Why,  thin,  gintlemen,"  he  continued, 
'^you  have  caught  us  in  our  little  relaxations 
to-day ;  but — hem ! — I  mane  to  give  the 
boys  a  holiday  for  the  sake  of  this  honest 
and  respectable  gintleman  in  the  frize  jock, 
who  is  not  entirely  ignorant,  you  persave,  of 
litherature ;  and  we  had  a  small  taste,  gintle- 
men,  among  ourselves,  of  Sathurnalian  licen- 
tiousness, ut  iia  dicam,  in  regard  of — ^hem  ! — 
in  regard  of  this  lad  here,  who  was  dancing 
a  hornpipe  upon  the  door,  and  we,  in  ab- 
sence of  betther  music,  had  to  supply  him 
with  ihe  harmony ;  but^  as  your  honors 
know,  gintlemen,  the  greatest  men  have  bent 
themselves  on  ee^adal  occasions.'* 

''Make  no  apology,  Mr.  Kavanagh;  it's 
very  commendable  in  you  to  bend  yourself  by 
condescending  to  amuse  your  pupils." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Squire,  I  can  take 
freedoms  with  you ;  but  perhaps  the  con- 
comitant gentleinan,  your  friend  here,  would 
be  pleased  to  take  my  stooL  Indeed,  I 
always  use  a  chair,  but  the  back  of  it»  if  I 
may  be  permitted  the  use  of  a  small  portion 
of  jocularity,  was  as  frail  as  the  fair  sect :  it 
went  home  yisterday  to  be  mepded.  Do, 
air,  condescind  to  be  sated.  Upon  my  repu- 
tation, Sqtdre,  Fm  sorry  that  I  have  not  ac- 
conmxodation  for  you,  too,  sir ;  except  one  of 
these  hassocks,  which,  in  joint  considheration 
with  the  length  of  your  honor's  legs,  would 
be,  I  anticipate,  rather  low;  but  you,  sir, 
will  honor  me  by  taking  the  stooL" 

By  considerable  importunity  he  forced  the 
'Tentleman  to  comply  with  his  courtesy ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  nxed  himself  upon  the  seat 
than  it  overturned,  and  stretched  him,  black 
coat  and  all,  across  a  wide  concavity  in  the 
floor  nearly  filled  up  virith  white  ashes  pro- 
duced from  mountain  turf.  In  a  moment  he 
was  completely  white  on  one  side,  and  exhib- 
ited a  most  laughable  appearance ;  his  hat^ 
too,  was  scorched  and  nearly  burned  on  the 
turf  coals.  Squire  Johnston  laughed  heart- 
ily, as  did  the  other  schoolmaster,  whilst  the 
Englishman  completely  lost  his  temper — 
swearing  that  such  another  uncivilized  es- 
tablishment was  not  between  the  polea 

"I  solemnly  supplicate  upwards  of  fifty 
pardons,"  said  Mat ;  "  bad  manners  to  it  for 
a  stool  1  but,  your  honor,  it  was  my  own  de- 
fect of  spectdation,  bekase,  you  see,  it's  minus 
a  leg — ^a  circumstance  of  which  you  waren't 
in  a  proper  capacity  to  take  cognation, 
as  not  being  personally  acquainted  vTith  it 
I  humbty  suppUcate  upwards  of  fifty  par- 
dona" 

The  finglifthman  was  now  nettled,  and  de- 
termined to  wreak  his  ill-temper  on  Mat,  by 


turning  him  and  his  establishment  into  ridi- 
cule. 

"Isn't  this,  Mister ^I  forget  your  name. 

Sir. 

"  Mat  ^Savanagh,  at  your  sarvice." 

"Very  well,  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Mat 
Kevanagh,  isn't  this  precisely  what  is  called 
a  kedge-school  ?  " 

"A  hedge-school!"  replied  Mat,  highly 
offended;  "my  seminary  a  hedge-school! 
No,  sir ;  I  scorn  the  cognomen  in  toto.  This, 
sir,  is  a  Classical  and  Mathematical  Seminary, 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  your 
humble  servant" 

"Sir,"  replied  the  other  master,  who  till 
then  was  silent,  wishing,  perhaps,  to  sack 
Mat  in  presence  of  the  gentlemen,  "  it  is  a 
hedge-school ;  and  he  is  no  scholar,  but  an 
ignoramus,  whom  I'd  sack  in  three  minutes, 
that  would  be  ashamed  of  a  hedge-school." 

"  Ay,"  says  Mat,  changing  his  tone,  and 
taking  the  cue  from  his  Mend,  whose  learn- 
ing he  dreaded,  "it's  just  for  argument's 
sake,  a  hedge-school ;  and,  what  is  more,  I 
scorn  to  be  ashamed  of  it" 

"  And  do  you  not  teach  occasionally  under 
the  hedge  behind  the  house  here  ?  " 

"  Granted,"  replied  Mat ; "  and  now  where's 
your  vis  consequeniice  f  " 

"Yes,"  subjoined  the  other,  "produce 
your  vis  consequentioe ;  but  any  one  may 
know  by  a  glance  that  the  divil  a  much  of 
it's  about  you." 

The  Englishman  himself  was  rather  at  a 
loss  for  the  vis  consequentioe,  and  replied, 
"Why  don't  you  live,  and  learn,  and  teach 
like  civilized  beings,  and  not  assemble  like 
wild  asses — ^pardon  me,  my  fiiend,  for  the 
simile — ^at  least  like  wild  colts,  in  such  clus- 
ters behind  the  ditches  ?  " 

"  A  clusther  of  wild  coults !  "  said  Mat ; 
"  that  shows  what  you  are  ;  no  man  of  classi- 
cal lamin'  would  use  such  a  woi*d.  If  you 
had  stuck  at  the  asses,  we  know  it's  a  subject 
you're  at  home  in — ^ha!  ha!  ha! — but  you 
brought  the  joke  on  yourself,  your  honor — 
that  is,  if  it  is  a  joke — ^ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

"Permit  me,  sir,"  repUed  the  strange 
master,  "  to  a:i;  your  honor  one  question — 
did  you  receive  a  classical  education  ?•  Are 
you  coUege-bred  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Englishman;  "I  can 
reply  to  both  in  the  affirmative.  I'm  a  Can- 
tabrigian." 

"  You  are  a  what  t "  asked  Mat 

"  I  am  a  Cantabrigian." 

"  Come,  sir,,  you  must  explain  yourself  if 
you  plase.  Ill  take  my  oath  that's  neither  a 
classical  nor  a  mathematical  tarm." 

The  gentleman  snuled.  "  I  was  educated 
in  the  English  College  of  Cambridge" 

"  Well,"  says  Mat,  "  and  may  be  you  would 
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be  as  well  off  if  you  had  picked  up  your 
lamin'  in  our  own  Thrinity  ;  there's  good 
picking  in  Thrinity,  for  gentlemen  like  you, 
that  are  sober,  and  harmless  about  the 
brains,  in  regard  of  not  being  overly  bright" 
"You  talk  with  contempt  of  a  hedge- 
school,"  replied  the  other  master.  "Did 
you  never  hear,  for  all  so  long  as  you  war  in 
Cambridge,  of  a  nate  little  spot  in  Greece 
called  the  groves  of  Academus  ? 

'* '  Inter  lucos  Aoademi  qosBrere  vemm.* 

What  was  Plato  himself  but  a  hedge  school- 
master? and,  with  humble  submission,  it 
casts  no  slur  on  an  Irish  tacher  to  be  com- 
pared to  him,  I  think.  You  forget  also,  sir, 
that  the  Dhruids  taught  under  their  oaks : 
eh?" 

"Ay,"  added  Mat  "and  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  too.  Faith,  an'  if  that  same 
tree  was  now  in  being,  if  there  wouldn't  be 
hedge  schoolmasters,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  hedge  scholars,  any  how — particularly  if 
the  fruit  was  well  tasted." 

"I  believe,  MiUbank,  you  must  give  in," 
said  Squire  Johnston.  "I  think  you  have 
got  the  worst  of  it" 

"  Why,"  said  Mat,  "  if  the  gintleman's  not 
afther  bein'  sacked  clane,  Tm  not  here." 

"Are  you  a  mathematician?"  inquired 
Mat's  friend,  determined  to  follow  up  his 
victory  ;  "  do  you  know  Mensuration  ?  " 

"  Come,  I  do  know  Mensuration,"  said  the 
Englishman,  with  confidence. 

"  And  how  would  you  find  the  solid  con- 
tents of  a  load  of  thorns  t " 

"  Ay,  or  how  wiU  you  consther  and  parse 
me  this  sintince  ?  "  said  Mat 

"  '  BagibuB  et  dotibns  solemus  stopere  windooB, 
Kon  numenis  BiimuR  et  fmges  consamere  nati, 
Stercora  flat  Btiro  raro  term-tan taro  bango.*  " 

• 

"Aisy,  Mister  Kavanagh,"  replied  the 
other;  "let  the  Cantabrigian  resolve  the 
one  I  propounded  him  first" 

"  And  let  the  Cantabrigian  then  take  up 
mine,"  said  Mat :  "  and  if  he  can  expound  it, 
I'll  give  him  a  dozen  more  to  bring  home  in 
his  pocket  for  the  Cambridge  folk  to  crack 
after  their  dinner,  along  wid  their  nuts." 

"  Can  you  do  the  *  Snail  ? ' "  inquired  the 
stranger. 

"Or  *A  and  B  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
wood,'  without  the  Key  ?  "  said  Mat 

"Maybe,"  said  the  stranger,  who  threw 
off  the  frize  jock,  and  exhibited  a  muscular 
frame  of  great  power,  cased  in  an  old  black 
coat — "  maybe  the  gintleman  would  like  to 
get  a  small  taste  of  the  *  Scuffle*  " 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Englishman  ;  "I 
have  not  the  least  curiosity  for  it — ^I  assure 


you  I  have  not  What  the  deuce  do  they 
mean,  Johnston  ?  I  hope  you  have  influence 
over  them." 

"  Hand  me  down  that  cudgel.  Jack  Brady, 
till  I  show  the  gintleman  the  '  Snail '  and  the 
*  Maypole,' "  said  Mat 

"  Never  mind,  my  lad ;  never  mind,  Mr. 
a Kevanagk  I  give  up  the  con- 
test; I  resign  you  the  palm,  gentlemen. 
The  hedge  school  has  beaten  Cambridge 
hollow." 

"One  poser  more,  before  you  go,  sir,'* 
said  Mat--"  Can  you  give  me  Latin  for  a 
game-egg  in  tico  words  t " 

"  Eh,  a  game  eggl  No,  by  my  l^onor,  I 
cannot—gentlemen,  I  yield." 

"Ay,  I  thought,  so,"  replied  Mat;  "and, 
fiedth,  I  believe  the  divil  a  much  of  the  game 
bird  about  you — ^you  bring  it  home  to  Cam- 
bridge, anyhow,  and  let  them  chew  their 
cuds  upon  it,  you  persave ;  and,  by  the  sowl 
of  Newton,  it  will  puzzle  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, or  my  name's  not  ELavanagh." 

"It  will,  I  am  convinced,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  eyeing  the  herculean  frame  of 
the  strange  teacher  and  the  substantial  cud- 
gel in  Mat's  hand ;  "  it  will,  undoubtedly. 
But  who  is  this  most  miserable  naked  lad 
here,  Mr.  Kevanagh  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Mat  with  his  broad 
Milesian  face,  expanded  by  a  forthcoming 
joke,  "he  is»  sir,  in  a  sartin  and  especi^ 
particularity,  a  namesake  of  your  own."  ' 

"  How  is  that,  Mr.  Kevanagh  ?  " 

"  My  name's  not  K^anagh,"  replied  Mat, 
"  but  Kavanagh  ;  the  Irish  A  for  ever ! " 

"  Well,  but  how  is  the  lad  a  namesake  of 
mine  ?  "  said  the  Englishman. 

"  Bekase,  you  see,  he's  a  poor  scholar,  sir," 
replied  Mat :  "  an'  I  hope  ycmr  honor  wUl 
pardon  me  for  the  facetiousness 

"  *  Qnid  vetat  rldentem  dioere  Temm  1  * 

as  Horace  says  to  Maecenas,  in  the  first  of 
the  Sathirs." 

"There,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  is  the  price  of  a 
suit  of  clothes  for  him."  / 

"  Michael,  will  you  rise  up,  sir,  and  make 
the  gmtleman  a  bow  ?  he  hais  given  you  the 
price  of  a  shoot  of  clothes,  ma  bouohaL" 

Michael  came  up  with  a  very  tattered  coat 
hanging  about  him  ;  and,  catching  his  fore- 
lock, bobbed  down  his  head  after  the  usual 
manner,  saying — "Musha  yarrah,  long  life 
to  your  honor  every  day  you  rise,  an*  the 
Lord  grant  your  sowl  a  snort  stay  in  purga- 
tory, wishin'  ye,  at  the  same  time,  a  happy 
death  aftherwards ! " 

The  gentleman  could  not  stand  this,  but 
laughed  so  heartily  that  the  argument  was 
&irly  knocked  up. 
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It  appeared,  however,  that  Sqiiire  Johnston 
did  not  visit  Mat's  school  from  mere  curios* 
ity. 

"Mr.  Kavanagh^"  said  he,  "I  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  little  private  conversation 
with  you,  and  will  thank  you  to  vmlk  down 
the  road  a  little  with  this  gentleman  and 
me. 

When  the  gentlemen  and  Mat  had  gone 
ten  or' fifteen  yards  from  the  school  door, 
the  Englishman  heard  himself  congratulated 
in  the  following  phrases  by  the  scholars : — 

"How  do  you  feel  afther  bein*  sacked^ 
gintleman?  The  masther  sacked  you! 
You're  a  purty  scholar  I  It's  not  you,  Mr. 
Johnston,  it's  the  other.  You'll  come  to 
argue  agin,  vnll  you  ?  Where's  your  head, 
now?  Bah!  Come  back  till  we  put  the 
suggaun  *  about  your  neck.  Bah  I  You 
must  go  to  school  to  Cam-bridge  agin,  before 
you  can  argue  an  Irisher !  Look  at  the 
figure  he  cuts !  Why  duv  ye  put  the  one 
foot  past  the  other,  when  ye  walk,  for? 
Bahl    Dunce!  I" 

"Well,  boys,  never  heed  yez  for  that," 
shouted  Mat ;  "  never  fear  but  111  castigate 
yez,  ye  spalpeen  villains,  as  soon  as  I  go  back. 
Sir,"  said  Mat,  "  I  supplicate  upwards  of  fifty 
pardons.  I  assure  you,  sir.  111  give  them  a 
most  inordinate  castigation,  for  their  want  of 
respectability." 

"What's  the  Greek  for  tobaccy?"  they 
continued — "  or  for  Larry  OToole  ?  or  for 
bletherum  skite  ?  How  many  beans  makes 
five?  What's  the  Latin  for  poteen,  and 
flummery  ?  You  a  mathemathitician  !  could 
YOU  measure  a  snail's  horn  ?  How  does  your 
nat  stay  up  and  nothing  undher  it  ?  Will 
you  fight  Bamy  Farrel  wid  one  hand  tied  1 
rd  lick  you  myself!  What's  Greek  for 
gosther?" — with  many  other  expressions  of 
a  simiLir  stamp. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mat,  "  lave  the  justice  of  this 
in  my  hands.  By  the  sowl  of  Newton,  your 
own  counthryman,  ould  Isaac,  I'll  flog  the 
marrow  out  of  them." 

"You  have  heard,  Mr.  Kavanagh,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Johnston,  as  they  went  along, 
"of  the  burning  of  Moore s  stable  and 
horses,  tl^e  night  before  last  The  fact  is, 
that  the  magistrates  of  the  county  are  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  incendiaries,  and  would 
render  a  service  to  any  person  capable,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  &cilitating  the  ob- 
ject, or  stumbling  on  a  clew  to  the  transac- 
tion." 

"  And  how  could  I  do  you  a  sarvioe  in  it, 
sir,"?"  inquired  Mat. 

*  The  9ugff a  un  waa&ooUAT  of  straw  which  waB 
pnt  round  the  necks  of  the  dunces,  who  were  then 
plnoed  at  the  door,  that  their  disgrace  might  be  as 
pnblio  as  possible. 


"  Why,"  replied  Mr.  Johnston,  "  from  the 
children.  If  you  could  sift  them  in  an  in- 
direct way,  so  as,  "without  suspicion,  to  as- 
certain the  absence  of  a  brother,  or  so,  on 
that  particular  night,  I  might  have  it  in  'my 
power  to  serve  you,  Mr.  Kavanagh.  There 
will  be  a  large  reward  offered  to-morrow,  be- 
sides." 

"  Oh,  damn  the  penny  of  the  reward  ever 
I'd  finger,  even  if  I  knew  the  whole  con- 
flagration," said  Mat ;  "  but  lave  the  siffcin^ 
of  the  children  wid  myself,  and  if  I  can  get 
anything  out  of  them  youll  hear  from  me  ; 
but  your  honor  must  keep  a  dose  mouth,  or 
you  might  have  occasion  to  lend  me  the 
money  for  my  own  funeral  some  o'  these 
daya    Good-morning,  gintiemen." 

The  gentlemen  departed. 

"  May  the  mo^  ornamental  kind  of  hard 
fortune  pursue  you  every  day  you  rise,  you 
desavin'  villain,  that  would  have  me  turn  in- 
former, bekase  your  brother-in-law,  rack- 
rintin'  Moore's  stables  and  horses  were 
burnt ;  and  to  crown  all,  make  the  innocent 
childre  the  means  of  hanging  their  own 
fathers  or  brothers,  you  rap  of  the  divill 
but  rd  see  you  and  all  your  breed  in  the 
flames  o'  hell  first. "  Such  was  Mat's  soliloquy 
as  he  entered  the  school  on  his  return. 

"  Now,  boys,  I'm  afther  givin*  yez  to-day 
and  to-morrow  for  a  holyday  :  to-morrow  we 
will  have  our  Gregory  ;  *  a  fine  faste,  plinty 
of  poteen,  and  a  fiddle ;  and  you  wUl  teU 
your  brothers  and  sisters  to  come  in  the 
evening  to  the  dance.  You  must  bring 
pUnty  of  bacon,  hung  beef,  and  fowls,  bread 
and  cabbage — ^not  forgetting  the  phaties^ 
and  sixpence  a-head  for  the  crathur,  boys» 
won't  yez  ?  " 

The  next  day,  of  course,  was  one  of  festiv- 
ity ;  every  boy  brought,  in  fact,  as  much 
provender  as  would  serve  six ;  but  the  sur- 
plus gave  Mat  some  good  dinners  for  three 
months  to  come.  This  feast  was  always  held 
upon  St.  (Gregory's  day,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  had  its  name.  The  pupils  were  at 
liberty  for  that  day  to  conduct  themselves  as 
they  pleased :  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
they  became  generally  intoxicated,  and  were 
brought  home  in  that  state  to  their  parents. 
If  the  children  of  two  opposite  parties 
chanced  to  be  at  the  same  school,  they 
usually  had  a  fight,  of  which  the  master  was 
compelled  to  feign  ignorance ;  for  if  he 
identified  himself  with  either  faction,  his 

*  This  was  preoisely  such  a  feast  as  is  described 
in  the  text.  Gregories  were  in  general  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  masters,  inasmuch  as  there  was  more 
provender  and  drink  brought  to  his  house,  where 
the  festival  was  held,  than  would  feed  the  number 
of  mouths  appointed  to  partake  of  it  a  dozen  times 
over.     The  description  of  it  above  is  very  correct. 
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residence  in  the.  neighborhood  would  be 
short  In  other  districts,  where  Protestant 
schools  were  in  existence,  a  battle-royal  com- 
monly took  place  between  the  opposite  es- 
tablishments, in  some  field  lying  half-way 
between  them.     This  has  often  occurred. 

Every  one  must  necessarily  be  acquainted 
with  the  ceremony  of  barring  out.  ThiB  took 
place  at  Easter  and  Christmaa  The  master 
was  brought  or  sent  out  on  some  fool's 
errand,  the  door  shut  and  barricaded,  and 
the  pedagogue  excluded,  until  a  certcdn  term 
of  vacation  was  extorted.  With  this,  how- 
ever, the  master  never  complied  until  all  his 
efforts  at  forcing  an  entrance  werq  found  to 
be  ineffectual;  because  if  he  succeeded  in 
getting  in,  they  not  only  had  no  claim  to  a 
long  vacation,  but  were  liable  to  be  corrected. 
The  schoolmaster  had  aM>  generally  the 
clerkship  of  the  parish ;  an  office,  however, 
which  in  the  coimtry  parts  of  Ireland  is  with- 
out any  kind  of  salary,  beyond  what  results 
from  the  patronage  of  the  priest ;  a  matter 
of  serious  moment  to  a  teacher,  who,  sliould 
he  incur  his  Beverence's  displeasure,  would 
be  immediately  driven  out  of  the  parish. 
The  master,  therefore,  was  always  tyrannical 
and  insolent  to  the  people,  in  proportion  as 
he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
priest  He  was  also  a  regular  attendant  at 
all  wakes  and  funerals,  and  usually  sat  among 
a  crowd  of  the  village  sages  engaged  in  ex- 
hibiting his  own  learning,  and  in  recounting 
the  number  of  bis  religious  and  literary  dis- 
putations. 

One  day,  soon  after  the  visit  of  the  gen- 
tlemen above  mentioned,  two  strange  men 
came  into  Mat's  establishment — ^rattier,  as 
Mat  thought,  in  an  unceremonious  manner. 

"  Is  your  name  Matthew  Eavanagh  ?  "  said 
one  of  them. 

'*  That  is  indeed  the  name  that's  upon  me," 
said  Mat)  with  rather  an  infirm  voice,  whilst 
his  face  got  as  pede  as  ashes. 

"  Well,"  said  the  fellow,  "  well  just  trouble 
you  to  walk  with  us  a  bit"  ^ 

'*  How  far,  with  submission,  are  yez  goin' 
to  bring  me  ?  "  said  Mat 

Do  you  know  Johnny  Short's  hotel  ?  "  * 
My  curse  upon  you,  Findramore,"  ex- 
claimed Mat,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish, 
"  every  day  you  rise !  but  your  breath's  un- 
lucky to  a  schoolmaster  ;  and  it's  no  lie  what 
was  often  said,  that  no  schoolmaster  ever 


*  The  county  jail. — Johnny  Short  was  for  many 

Sears  the  Governor  of  Monaghan  jaiL  It  was  to 
im  the  Mittimits  of  *^  Fool  Art,**  mentioned  in 
'Phelim  O'Toole's  Coartship,  was  directed.  If  the 
reader  will  sospend  bis  curiosity,  that  is,  provided 
he  feels  any,  until  he  comes  to  the  sketch  just 
mentioned,  he  will  get  a  more  ample  account  of 
Johnny  Short. 
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thruv  in  you,  but  something  ill  came  over 
him." 

''Don't  curse  the  town,  man  alive,"  said 
the  'constable,  "  but  curse  your  own  igno- 
rance and  folly ;  any  way,  I  wouldn't  stand  in 
your  coat  for  the  wealth  of  the  three  king- 
doms. You'll  undoubtedly  swing,  unless 
you  turn  king's  evidence.  It's  about  Moore's 
business,  Mr.  Eavanagh." 

"  Damn  the  bit  of  that  I'd  do,  even  if  I 
knew  anything  about  it ;  but,  Gkxl  be  praised 
for  it)  I  can  set  them  all  at  defiance — that 
Fm  sure  o£  Oentlemen,  innocence  is  a 
jeweL" 

''But  Bamy  Brady,  that  keeps  the  she- 
been house — ^you  know  him — is  of  another 
opinion.  You  and  some  of  the  Findramore 
boys  took  a  sup  in  Bamy's  on  a  sartin 
night  ?  " 

"Ay,  did  we,  on  many  a  night,  and  will 
agin,  plase  Providence — ^no  hann  in  taldn'  a 
sup  any  how — ^by  the  same  token,  that  may 
be  you  and  yer  friend  here  would  have  a 
drop  of  rale  stufi^  as  a  thrate  from  me  ?  " 

"I  know  a  thrick  worth  two  of  that," 
said  the  man ;  "  I  thank  ye  kindly,  Mr.  Kav- 
anagh." 

One  Tuesday  morning,  about  six  weeks 
after  this  event,  the  largest  crowd  ever  re- 
membered in  that  neighborhood  was  assem- 
bled at  Findramore  Hill,  whereon  had  been 
erected  a  certain  wooden  machine,  yclept — a 
gallow&  A  little  after  the  hour  of  elev^i 
o'clock  two  carts  were  descried  winding 
slowly  down  a  slope  in  the  southern  side  of 
the  town  and  church,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  as  terminating  the  view  along 
the  level  road  north  of  the  hilL  As  soon  as 
they  were  observed,  a  low,  suppressed  ejacu* 
lation  of  hoeror  ran  through  the  ctowd,  pain- 
fully perceptible  to  the  ear — in  the  expression 
of  ten  thousand  murmurs  all  blending  into 
one  deep  groan — and  to  the  eye,  by  a  simul- 
taneous motion  that  ran  through  the  crowd 
like  an  electric  shock.  The  plaioe  of  execu- 
tion was  surrounded  by  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  military ;  and  the  (^rts  that 
conveyed  the  convicts  were  also  strongly 
guarded. 

As  the  prisoners  approached  the  fatal  spot, 
which  was  within  sight  of  the  place  where 
the  outrage  had  been  perpetrated,  the  shrieks 
and  lamentations  of  their  relations  and  ac- 
quaii^tances  were  appalling  indeed.  Fathers, 
mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  cousins,  and  all 
persons  to  the  most  remote  degree  of  kin- 
dred and  acquaintanceship,  were  present — 
all  excited  by  the  alternate  expression  of 
grief  and  low-breathed  vows  of  retaliation ; 
not  only  relations,  but  all  who  were  connect- 
ed with  them  by  the  bonds  of  their  desperate 
and  illegal  oaths.      Every  eye,  in  fact,  corns- 
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cated  wiih  a  wild  and  savage  fire,  that  shot 
from  under  brows  knit  in  a  spirit » that 
seemed  to  cry  out  Blood,  vengeance — blood, 
vengeance !  The  expression  was  truly  awful ; 
and  what  rendered  it  more  terrific  was  the 
writhing  reflection,  that  numbers  and  phys- 
ical force  were  unavailing  against  a  compara- 
tively small  body  of  armed  troops.  This 
condensed  the  fiery  impulse  of  the  moment 
into  an  expression  of  subdued  rage,  that 
really  shot  like  livid  gleams  from  their  vis- 
ages. 

At  length  the  carts  stopped  under  the 
gallows ;  and,  after  a  short  interval  spent  in 
devotional  exercise,  three  of  the  culprits  as- 
cended the  platform,  who,  after  recommend- 
ing themselves  to  Gk)d,  and  avowing  their 
innocence,  although  the  clearest  possible 
evidence  of  guilt  had  been  brought  against 
them,  were  launched  into  another  life,  among 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  multitude. 
The  other  three  then  ascended ;  two  of  them 
either  declined,  or  had  not  strength  to  ad- 
dress the  assembly.  The  third  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  boards — it  tuas  Mat.  After 
two  or  three  efforts  to  speak,  in  which  he 
was  unsuccessful  from  bodily  weakness,  he  at 
length  addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

"  My  friends  and  good  people — In  hopes 
that  you  may  be  all  able  to  demonstrate  the 
last  proposition  laid  down  by  a  dying  man,  I 
undertake  to  address  you  before  I  depart  to 
that  world  where  EucHd,  De  Cartes,  and 
many  other  lamed  men  are  gone  before  me. 
There  is  nothing  in  elU  philosophy  more  true 
than  that,  as  the  multiphcation-table  says, 
'  two  and  two  makes  four  ; '  but  it  is  equoJly 
veracious  and  worthy  of  credit,  that  if  you  do 
not  abnegate  this  system  that  you  work  the 
common  rules  of  your  proceedings  by — ^if 
you  don't  become  loyal  menj  and  give  up 
bamin'  and  murdherin*,  the  solution  of  it 
will  be  found  on  the  gallows.  I  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  guilty,  for  not  separatfti'  myself 
clane  from  yez ;  we  have  been  all  guilty,  and 
may  God  forgive  thim  that  jist  now  departed 
vrid  a  He  in  their  mouth." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  volley  of  ex- 
ecrations and  .  curses,  mingled  with  <<  stag, 
informer,  thraithor  to  the  thrue  cause ! " 
which,  for  some  time,  compelled  him  to  be 
silent 

"Ifou  may  curse,"  continued  Mat;  "but 
it's  too  late  now  to  abscond  the  truth — the 
'Slim*  of  my  wickedness  and  folly  is  worked 
out,  and  you  see  the  'ansioer.*  God  forgive 
me,  many  a  young  crathur  I  enticed  into  the 
Ribbon  business,  and  now  it's  to  ind  in 
Hemp !  Obey  the  law ;  or,  if  you  don't, 
you'U  find  a  lex  toZtonis— the  construction  of 
which  is,  that  if  a  man  bums  or  murdhers, 
he  won't  miss  hanging  ;  take  warning  by  me 
Vol.  II.— 54 


— by  us  all ;  for,  although  I  take  God  to 
witness  that  I  was  not  at  tiid  perpetration  of 
the  crime  that  Pm  to  be  suspinded  for,  yet  I 
often  connived,  when  I  might  have  super- 
seded the  carrying  of  such  intiutions  into 
effectuality.  I  die  in  pace  wid  all  the  world, 
save  an'  except  the  Findramore  people, 
whom,  may  the  maledictionary  execration  of 
a  djing  man  follow  into  eternal  infinity! 
My  manuscription  of  conic  sections — "  Here 
an  extraordinary  buz  commenced  among  the 
crowd,  which  rose  gradually  into  a  shout  of 
wHd,  astounding  exultation.  The  sheriff 
followed  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  per- 
ceived a  horsemaln  dashing  with  breathless 
fury  up  towards  the  scene  of  execution.  He 
cairied  aDd;^aTed  a  white  handkerchief  on 
the  end  of  a  rod,  and' made  signals  with  his 
hat  to  stop  the  execution.  He  arrived,  and 
brought  a  fuU  pardon  for  Mat,  and  a  com- 
mutation of  sentence  to  transportation  for 
life  for  the  other  two.  What  became  of 
Mat  I  know  not ;  but  in  Findramore  he 
never  dared  to  appear,  as  certain  death  would 
have  been  the  consequence  of  his  not  dying 
game.  With  respect  to  Bamy  Brady,  who 
kept  the  shebeen,  and  was  the  principal 
evidence  against  those  who  were  concerned 
in  this  outrage,  he  was  compelled  to  enact 
an  ex  tempore  death  in  less  than  a  month 
afterwards  ;  having  been  found  dead,  with  a 
sUp  of  paper  in  his  mouth,  inscribed — "  ThiM 
18  the  fate  of  all  Informers  " 


(Note  to  page  834.) 

The  Author,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  readers 
that  the  character  of  Mat  Kavanagh  as  a 
hedge  schoolmaster  is  not  by  any  means 
overdrawn,  bega  to  subjoin  (verbatim)  the 
following  authentic  production  of  one,  which 
win  sufficiently  explain  itself,  and  give  an 
excellent  notion  oi  the  mortal  feuds  and 
jealousies  which  subsist  between  persons  of 
this  class: — 

"To  THE  PuBLTC. — Having  read  a  printed 
Document,  emanating,  as  it  were,  from  a 
vile,  mean,  and  ignorant  miscreant  of  the 

name  of ,  calumniating  and  vituperating 

me  ;  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  vain, 
supercilious,  disappointed,  fi*antic,  purbhnd 
maniac  of  the  name  of  — ■ — ,  a  bedlamite  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  demon  in  the 
disguise  of  virtue,  and  a  herald  of  hell  in  the 
paradise  of  innocence,  possessing  neither 
principle,  honor,  nor  honesty ;  a  vain  and 
vapid  creature  whom  nature  plumed  out  for 
the  annoyance  of and  its  vicinity. 

"It  is  well  known  and  appreciated  by  an 
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enlightened  an4  discerning  public,  tliat  I  am 
as  competently  qualified  to  conduct  the  du- 
ties of  a  Schoolmaster  as  any  Teacher  in 
Munster.  (Here  I  pause,  stimulated  by  dove- 
eyed  humility,  and  by  the  fine  and  exalted 
feehngs  of  nature,  to  make  a  few  honorable 
exceptions,  particularly  when  I  memorize  the 

names  and  immortal  fame  of  a  Mr. ,  a 

Mr. ,  a  Mr.  ,  a  Mr. ^  a 

Mr.   .  a'Mr.  . '• — ;  a  Mr. 


- ;  a  Mr. 


Matt. , 

and  many  other  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
too  numerous  for  insertion). 

''The  notorious  impostor  and  biped 
animal  already  alluded  to,  actuated  by  an 
overweening  desire  of  notoriety,  and  in 
order  to  catch  the  applause  of  some  one, 
grovelling  in  the  morasses  of  insignificance 
and  vice,^  like  himself,  leaves  his  native 
obscurity,  and  indulges  in  falsehood,  cal- 
umny, and  defamation.  I  am  convinced 
that  none  of  the  highly  respectable  Teachers 

of has  had  any  participation  in  this 

scurrilous  transaction,  as  I  consider  them  to 
be  sober,  moral,  exemplary  well-conducted 
men,  possessed  of  excellent  literary  abilities ; 
but  this  expatriated  ruffian  and  abandoned 
profiigate,  being  aware  of  the  marked  and' 
unremUling  attention  which  I  have  heretofore 
invariably  paid  to  the  scholars  committed  to 
my  care,  and  the  astonishing  proficiency 
which,  generally  speaking,  will  be  an  accom- 
paniment of  competency,  ini^truction,  assidu- 
ity and  perseverance,  devised  this  detestable 
and  fiendish  course  in  order  to  tarnish  and 
injure  my  unsullied  character,  it  being  gener- 
ally known  and  justly  acknowledged  that  I 
never  gave  utterance  to  an  unguarded  word 
— that  I  have  always  conducted  myself  as  a 
man  of  inoffensive,  mild,  and  gentle  habits, 
of  unblemished  moral  character,  and  per- 
fectly sensible  of  the  importance  of  incul- 
cating on  the  young  mind,  moral  and 
religions  instruction,  a  love  of  decency, 
decmlineas,  industry,  honesty,  and  truth — 
that  my  only  predominant  fault  some  years 
ago,  consisted  in  partaking  of  copious 
libations  of  the  'Moantain  Diew,'  which  I 
shall  for  ever  mourn  with  heartfelt  compunc- 
tion,— ^But  1  return  thanks  to  the  Great  God, 
for  more  than  eighteen  months  my  lips  have 
not  partaken  of  that  infuriating  beverage  to 
which  I  was  unfortunately  attached,  and  my 
habitual  propensity  vanished  at  the  sanctified 
and  ever-memorable  si^  of  the  cross — ^the 
memento  of  tnan*s  lofty  destination,  and 
miraculous  injimction,  of  the  great,  illustri- 
ous, and  never-to-be-forgotten  Apostle  of 
Temperance.  I  am  now  an  humble  member 
of  this  exemplary  and  excellent  society, 
which  is  enga^d  in  the  glorious  and 
hallowed  cause  of  promoting  Temperance, 


with  the  zealous  solicitude  of  parents.*— I  am 
one  of  these  noble  men,  because  they  are  sober 
men,  who  have  triumphed  over  their  habits, 
conquered  their  passions,  and  put  their  pre^ 
dominant  propensities  to  flight ;  yes,  kind- 
hearted,  magnanimous^  and  lofty  high- 
minded  conqueror,  I  have  to  announce  to 
you  that  I  have  gained  repeated  victories, 
and  consigned  to  oblivion  the  hydra-headed 
monster,  Litemperance  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  which,  have  been  consigned  from  poverty 
and  misery,  to  affluence  and  happinesa 
possessing  *  ready  rino,'  or  aniple  pecuniary 
means  to  make  one  comfortable  and  happy, 
thereby  enjoying  'the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul,'  i.^.,— an  honest,  cozy, 
warm,  comfortable  cup  of  tea,  to  consign  my, 
drooping,  sober,  and  cheerful  spirits  into  the 
flow  of  soul,  and  philosophy  of  pleasure.  I, 
therefore,  do  feel  I  had  no  occasion  to  speak 
a  word  in  vindication  of  my  conduct  and 
character.  A  conspiracy  in  embryo,  formed 
by  a  triumvirate,  was  brought  to  maturity 
by  as  experienced  a  calumniator,  as  Canty, 
the  Hangman  from  Cork,  was  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions,  when  in  the  situation 
of  municipal  officer ;  and  the  hoary-headed 
cadma  and  crack-brained  Pedagogue  was 
appointed  a  flecessary  evil  vehfcle  for  in- 
dustriously circulating  said  maniac  calumny. 
Why  did  not  this  base  Plebeian,  anterior  to 
his  giving  publicity  to  the  tartaric  nausea 
that  rankled  at  his  gloomy  heart,  forward 
the  corroding  philippic,  and  bid  defiance  to 
my  contradiction  ?  No,  no ;  he  knew  full 
well  that  with  his  scanty  stock  of  Enghsh 
ammunition  scattered  over  the  sterile  floor 
of  his  hterary  magazine,  he  could  not  have 
the  effirontery,  impudence,  or  presumption 
to  «nter  the  list  of  philosophical  and  scientific 
disputation  with  one  who  has  traversed  the 
thorny  paths  of  literature,  explored  its  mazy 
windings,  and  who  is  thoroughly  and  radi- 
cally fortified,  as  being  encompassed  with  the 
impenetrable  shield  of  genuine  science. 
TMs  red,  hot,  fiery,  unguarded  locust,  in  the 
inanity  of  his  mind*s  incomprehensibleness, 
has  not  only  incurred  my  die^leasure  by  his 
satirical  dogged  Lampoons,  etc.,  but  the 
abhorrence,  animosity,  and  holy  indignation 
of  many  who  mor)e  in  the  high  circle,  as  well 
as  the  ineffisible  contempt  of  the  majority  of 
those  good  and  useful  members  of  society^ 
who  are  engaged  in  the  glorious  and  deUght- 
fol  task  of  '  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,'  and  forming  the  mind  to  rectitude  of 
conduct ;  and  whose  labors  are  tremendoua 
— ^I  speak  from  long  and  considerable  ex- 
perience in  scholastic  pursuits.  I  am  as 
perfectiy  aware  as  any  man  of  the  friendly 
intercourse,  urbanity,  and  social  reciproca- 
tion of  kindness  and  demeanor  that  ought 
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to  exist  among  Teachers ; — ^and,  in  a  word, 
that  they  should  be  like  the  sun  and  moon 
— ^t.  6.,  receptacles  of  each  other's  light  But 
these  malicious,  ignorant,  callous-hearted 
traducers  finding  it  perfectly  congenial  to 
their  usual  habits,  and  perhaps  feeling  no 
remorse  of  conscience  in  departing  from 
those  principles  which  must  always  accom- 
pany men  of  education,  carry  into  effect  their 
scheme  of  wanton,  atrocious,  and  deliberate 
falsehood.  And  accordingly,  in  pursuance 
of  their  infernal  piece  of  villainy,  one  of  them 
being  sensible  of  being  held  in  contempt  and 
ridicule  by  an  enlightened  public — whose  ap- 
probation alone  ii^the  true  criterion  by  which 
Teachers  ought  to  be  sanctioned,  counte- 
nanced, and  patronized — incited,  ordered, 
and  directed,  the  aforesaM .  Lampooner — a 
reckless,  heartless,  illiterate,  evil-minded 
ghost,  yes  mv  friends  an  evil-spirit,  created 
by  the  wrath  of  God — to  pour  out  the 
rigmarole  efiusions  of  his  silly  and  con-^ 
temptible  lucubrations.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  this  vile  calmnniator  is  the  shame, 
the  disgrace,  the  opprobrium,  and  bi-and 
of  detestation ;  the  sacrilegious  and  per- 
jured outcast  of  society,  who  would  cut 
any  man's  throat  for  one  glass  of  the  soul- 
destroying  beverage.  This  accursed  viper 
and  well-known  hob-goblin,  labors  under  a 
complication  of  malaxes:  at  one  time  you 
might  see  him  leaving  the  Court-house  of 
-f  with  the  awful  crime  of  perjury  de- 
picted in  capital  letters  on  his  forehead,  and 
indehbly  engraven  in  the  recesses  of  his 
heart,  considering  that  every  tongueless 
object  was  eloquent  of  his  woe,  and  at 
periods  labbring  under  a  semi-perspicuous, 
semi-opaque,  gutta-serena,  attended  with 
an  acute  palpi^tion  of  his  pericranium,  and 
a  most  tormenting  delirium  of  intellects 
from'  which  he  finds  not  the  least  mitigation 
until  he  consopiates  his  optics  under  the 
influence  of  Morpheus.  There  are  ties  of 
affinity  and  consanguinity  existing  between 
this  manfacturer  of  atrocious  falsehoods  and 
barefaced  calumnies,  and  a  Jack-Ass,  which 
ties  cannot  be  easily  dissolved,  the  affinity 
or  similitude  is  perceptible  to  an  indifferent 
observer  in  the  accent,  pronunciation,  mod- 
ulation of  the  voice  of  the  biped  animal, 
and  in  the  braying  of  the  quadniped.  This 
Jack-Ass  you  might  also  benold  perambulat- 
ing the  streets  of  ,  a  second  Judas 

Is^uiot — a  houseless,  homeless,  penniless, 
forlorn  fugitive,  like  Old  Nick  or  Beelzebub, 
seeking  whom  he  might  betray  and  injure  in 
the  public  estimation,  in  rapacity,  or  in  dis- 
diarging  a  blunderbuss  full  of  fedsehood 
against  the  most  purd  and  unimpeachable 
member  of  society !  Is  it  not  astonishing 
that  this   wretched,   braying,    incorrigible 


mendicant  does  not  put  on  a;  more  firm  and 
unalterable  resolution  of  taking  pattern  bv, 
and  living  in  accordance  vrith  the  laudablo 
and  exemplary  habits  of  members  of  the  lit- 
eratii,  the  ornament  of  which  learned  body . 
is  the  Eev.  Dr.  King,  of  Ennis  College,  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  by  principles,  and  more 
tiian  all,  a  gentleman  by  education ;  whose 
mind  is  pregnant  with  inexhaustible  stores 
of  classical  and  mathematical  lore,  entertain* 
ment  and  knowledge ;  whose  learmng  and 
virtues  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  human . 
kind  ;  a  gentieman  possessing  almost  super-* 
human  tidents.  No,  he  must  persevere  and 
run  in  his  accustomed  old  course  of  abomi- 
nation, slander,  iniquity,  and  vice. 

"  In  conclusion,  to  the  R  C.  Clergymen 

of ,  and  the  respectable  portion  of  the 

laity,  I  return  my  ardent  heartfelt  thanks — to 
the  former,  who  are  the  pious,  active,  and 
indefatigable  instructors  of  the  peasantry, 
their  consolers  in  affliction,  their  resource  ia 
calamity,  their  preceptors  and  models  in 
religion,  the  trustees  of  their  interest,  their 
visitors  in  sickness,  and  their  companions 
on  their  beds  of  death  ;  and  from  the  latter 
I  have  experienced  considerable  gratitude  in 
unison  with  all  the  other  fine  qufJities  inher- 
ent in  their  nature  ;  while  neither  time  npr 
place  shall  ever  banish  from  my  grateful 
heart,  their  urbanity,  hospitality,  mimifi-  . 
cence,  and  kindness  to  me  on  every  occasion. 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  be  their  very  de- 
voted, much  obliged,  and  grateful  Servant, 

"JOHNO'KELIiT. 

"  The  itinerant  cosmopolite,  to  use  his  own 
phraseology,  accuses  me  with  being  lame — ^I 
reply,  so  was  Lord  Byron  ;  and  why  not  a 
Star  from  Dromcoloher  be  similarly  hon- 
ored, for 

If  God,  one  member  has  oppress'd, 
He  has  made  more  perfect  all  the  resL 

"  The  following  poetic  lines  are  to  be  iib- 
serted  in  reply  to  the  doggerel  composition  of 
the  equivocating  and  hoary  champion  of  wil- 
ful and  deliberate  &lsehood,  and  a  compound 
of  knavery,  deception,  villainy,  and  dissimur 
lation,  wherever  he  goes : — 

«<  O'Kelly^B  mj  niM&e, 
I  think  it  no  shame, 
.       Of  sempiternal  fame  in  that  Une, 
As  for  mj  being  lame, 
The  rest  of  my  frame, 
Is  somewhat  superior  to  thine. 

These  addled  head  swains. 

Of  paralyzed  brains, 
Who  oharge  me  with  ooiTiipting>  yoath. 

Are  a  perjaringr  pair, 

In  Belsebab's  chair, 
Stamped  with  disgrace  and  nntnitfa.** 
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We  are  obliged  to  omit  some  remarks  that 
accompanied  the  following  poetical  effii- 
«ion : — 

"  A  book  to  the  blind  signifies  not  a  feather, 
'Whose  lodk  and  whose  mind  ohime  both  together, 
Boreas,  pray  blow  this  vile  rogue  o^er  the  ferry, 
For  he  is  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal  to  Kerry." 

The  writer  of  this,  after  passing  the  high- 
est etdogium  on  the  Eev.  Mr.  O'Kelly,  P.P., 
Eilmichael,  in  speaking  of  him,  says, 

•*  In  whom,  the  Heavenly  virtnes  do  nnite, 
Serenely  fair,  in  glowing  colors  bright, 
The  shivering  mendicant's  attire, 
The  stranger^s  friend,  the  orphan's  sire, 

Benevolent  and  mild ; 
The  guide  of  youth, 
The  light  of  truth. 
By  all  condignly  styl'd.*^ 

A  gentleman  having  applied  for  a  trans- 
cript of  this  interesting  document  for  his 
daughter,  Mr.  O'Kelly  says,  "  This  transcript 
k  given  with  perfect  cLeerfulneas,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  amiable,  accomplished, 
highly-gifted,  original  genius,  Miss  Margaret 
Brew,  of ,  to  whom,  with  the  most  re- 
spectful deference,  I  take  ihe  liberty  of  apply- 
i%  tbe  fbUomog  most  appropriate  i^L 
Knes : — 

••  Kilrush,  a  lovely  spot  of  Erin's  Isle, 

May  you  and  your  fair  ones  in  rapture  smile, 

By  force  of  genius  and  superior  wit. 

Any  station  in  high  life,  they*d  fit. 

Raise  the  prais%  worthy,  in  style  unknown, 

Laud  her,  who  has  great  merit  of  her  own. 

Had  I  the  talents  of  the  bards  of  yore, 

I  would  touch  my  harp  and  sing  for  ever  more, 

Of  Miss  Brew,  unrivaled,  and  in  her  youth, 

The  ornament  of  friendship,  love  and  truth. 

That  fair  one,  whose  matchless  eloquence  divine. 

Finds  out  the  sacred  pores  of  man  sublime, 

Tells  us,  a  female  of  Kilrush  doth  shine. 

In  point  of  language,  eloquence,  and  ease, 

She  equals  the  celebrated  Bowes  now-a-days, 

A  splendid  poetess — how  sweet  her  verse, 

That  which,  without  a  blush,  Downes  might  re- 

'hearse ; 
Her  throbbing  breast  the  home  of  virtue  rare, 
Her  bpsom,  warih,  loving  and  sincere,* 
A  TQi\^  fair  one^  the  muses  only  care, 
Of  learnings,  sense,  true  wit,  and  talents  rare ; 
Bndlesa  her  fame,  on  erolden  wings  she*d  fly, 
Loud  as  the  trumpet  of  the  rolling  sky. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity,  in  the 
most  humble  posture,  the  pardon  and  indul- 
gence of  that  nobleman  of  the  most  profound 
considerable  talents,  unbounded  liberality, 
and  genuine  worth,  Crofton  M.  "V'andeleur, 
Esq.,  for  the  culpable  omission,  which  I  have 
incautiously  and  inadvertly  made,  in  not 
prior  to,  and  before  all,  tendered  his  honor, 
■ly  warm  hearted  and  best  acknowledg- 
■lents,  and  participating  in  the  general  joy, 
-visible  here  on  every  countenance,  occasioned 


by  the  restoration  to  excellent  health,  which 
his  most  humane,  truly  charitable,  and  illus- 
trious  beloved  pktioniss  of  virtu^  and  mo- 
rality.  Lady  Grace  T.  Vandeleur,  now  enjoys. 
May  they  very  late,  when  they  see  their 
children,  as  well  as  their  numerous,  happy, 
and  contented  tenantry,  flourish  around 
them  in  prosperity,  virtue,  honor,  and  in- 
dependence— may  they  then  resign  their 
temporal  care,  to  partake  of  the  never-end- 
ing joys,  glory,  and  feUcibr  of  Heaven  ;  these 
are  the  fervent  wishes  and  ardent  prayers  of 
their  ever  grateful  servant, 

JOHN  OTTFTiTiY, 

<*  O  rouse  my  muse  and  launch  in  praise  forth, 
Dwell  with  delight,  with  eztasy  on  worth  ; 
In  these  kind  souls  fh  conspicuous  flows. 
Their  liberal  hsnds  expelling  human  woes. 
Tell,  when  dire  want  oppressed  the  needy  poor, 
They  drove  the  ghastly  spectre  from  the  door. 
Such  noble  actions  yield  more  pure  content. 
Than  thousands  squandered  or  in  banquets  spent. 

"I  hope,  kind  and  extremely  patient 
reader,  you  will  find  my  piece  humorous, 
interesting,  instructive,  and  edifying.  In 
delineating  and  drawing  to  life  the  represen- 
tation of  my  assailant,  aggressor,  and  bare- 
faced calumniator.  I  have  preferred  the 
natural  order,  free,  and  familiar  style,  to  the 
artificial  ord.er,  grave,  solemn,  and  antiquated 
style ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  have  reference  to  the  vocal  metaphrase  of 
some  words.  With  a  due  circumspection  of 
the  use  of  their  synonymy,  taking  care  that 
the  import  and  acceptation  of  each  phrase 
and  word  should  not  appear  frequently  sy- 
nonymous. Again.  I  have  applied  the  whip 
unsparingly  to  his  back,  and  nave  given  him 
su(£  a  laudable  castigalion,  as  to  compel  him 
to  comport  himself  in  future  with  propriety 
and  politeness  ;  yes,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
I  have  done  it,  by  an  appropriate  selection  of 
catogoramatic  and  cencatogoramatic  terms 
and  words.  I  have  been  paJticularly  careful 
to  adorn  it  with  some  poetic  spontaneous 
effusions,  and  although  I  own  to  you,  that  I 
have  no  pretensions  to  be  an  adept  in  poetry, 
as  I  have  only  moderately  sipped  of  the  Heli- 
con Fountain  ;  yet  from  my  knowledge  of 
Orthometry  I  can  pipve  the  correctness  of  it; 
by  special  and  general  metric  analysia  In 
conclusion,  I  have  not  indulged  in  Rhetorical 
figures  and  Tropes,  but  have  rigidly  adhered 
to  the  use  of  figurative  and  literal  langui^e  ; 
finally  I  have  used  a  concatination  of  appro- 
priate mellifluous  epithets,  logically  and 
philosophically  accurate,  copious,  sublime, 
eloquent,  and  harmonious. 

"  Adieu  !    Adieu  I     Bemember,     JOHN , 
CKELLY,  Literary  Teacher,  And  a  native  of 
Dromcoloher. 
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'*  The  author  of  this  extempore  production 
is  writing  a  Treatise  on  Mental  Calculations, 
to  which  are  appended  more  than  three  hun- 
dred scientific,  ingenious,  and  miscellaneous 
questions,  with  their  solutions. 

"  Mental  calculations  for  the  first  time  are 
simplified,  which  will  prove  a  grand  desi- 
deratum and  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
mercantile  afi&.ir8. 

**  You  will  not  wonder  when  I  will  ye, 
You  have  read  some  pieces  from  O*  Kelly ; 
Halt  he  does,  but  ^tis  no  more 
Than  Lord  Byron  did  before  ; 
Head  his  pieces  and  you^U  find 
There  is  no  limping  in  his  mind ; 


Header,  give  your  kind  subscription. 
Of  you,  he  will  give  a  grand  description. 

Price  2s*  ^  to  be  paid  in  advance, 

"  There  are  Sixty-eight  Subscribers  to  th« 
forthcoming  ^ork,  gentlemen  of  considerabla 
Talents,  Liberality,  and  worth ; — who,  witk^ 
perfect  cheerfulness,  have  evinced  a  most 
laudable  disposition  to  foster,  encourage,  and 
reward,  a  specimen  of  Irish  Manufacture  and 
Native  Talent,  in  so  humble  a  person  as  their 
extremely  grateful,  much  obHged,  and  faith- 
ful servant^ 

"JOHNO'KELLY." 


THE   MIDNIGHT  MASS, 


Fbank  M'Eenna  was  a  snug  farmer,  frugal 
and  industrious  in  his  habits,  and,  what  is 
rare  amongst  most  men  of  his  class,  addicted 
to  neither  drink'  nor  quarrelling.  He  lived 
at  the  skirt  of  a  mountain,  which  ran  up  in 
long  successive  undulations,  until  it  ended 
in  a  dark,  abrupt  peak,  very  perpendicular 
on  one  side,  and  always,  except  on  a  bright 
day,  capped  with  clouda  Before  his  door 
lay  a  hard  plain,  covered  only  with  a  kind  of 
bent,  and  'studded  with  roimd  gray  rocks, 
protruding  somewhat  above  its  surface. 
Through  Uiis  plain,  over  a  craggy  channel, 
ran  a  mountain  torrent,  that  issued  to  the 
right  of  M'Kenna's  house,  from  a  rocky  and 
precipitous  valley  which  twisted  itself  round 
the  base  of  the  mountain  until  it  reached  the 
perpendicular  side,  where  the  x>eak  actually 
overhung  it  On  looking  either  from  the 
bottom  of  the  vaUey  or  the  top  of  the  peak, 
the  depth  appeared  immense ;  and,  on  a 
summer's  day,  when  the  black  thorns  and 
other  hardy  shrubs  that  in  some  places 
dotl^ed  its  rocky  sides  were  green,  to  view 
the  river  sparkling  below  you  in  the  sim,  as 
it  flung  itself  over  two  or  three  cataracts  of 
great  depth  and  boldness,  filled  the  mind 
with  those  imdefinable  sensations  of  pleasure 
inseparable  from  a  contemplation  of  the  sub- 
limities of  nature.  Nor  did  it  possess  less 
interest  when  beheld  'in  the  winter  storm. 
Well  do  we  remember,  though  then  igno- 
rant of  our  own  motives,  when  we  have,  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  elements,  climbed  its 
steep,  shaggy  sides,  disappearing  like  a  speck, 
or  something  not  of  earth,  among  the  dark 
clouds  that  rolled  over  its  summit,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  stand  upon  its  brow, 
and  look  down  on  the  red  torrent,  dashing 
^ith  irapetuosiiy  from  crag  to  crag,  whilst 
the  winds  roared,  and  the  clouds  flew  in  dark 


columns  aroimd  us,  giving  to  the  natural 
wildness  of  the  place  an  air  of  wilder,  deso- 
lation.— ^Beyond  this  glen  the  mountains 
stretched  away  for  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
swelling  masses,  between  which  lay  many 
extensive  sweeps,  well  sheltered  and  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  game,  particularly  with 
hares  and  groi:ise.  M'Kenna's  house  stood, 
as  I  said,  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  just 
where  the  yellow  surface  of  the  plain  began 
to  darken  into  the  deeper  hues  of  the  heath ; 
to  the  left  lay  a  considerable  tract  of  stony 
land  in  a  state  of  cultivation ;  and  beyond 
the  river,  exactly  opposite  the  house,  rose  a 
long  line  of  hills,  studded  with  houses,  and 
in  summer  diverged  with  pasture  and  com 
fields,  the  beauty  of  which  was  heightened 
by  the  columns  of  smoke  that  slanted  across 
the  hills,  as  the  breeze  carried  them  through 
the  lucid  haze  of  the  atmosphere. 

M'Kenna's  family  consisted  of  himself,  liis 
wife,  two  daughters,  and  two  sons.  One  of 
these  was  a  young  man  addicted  to  drink, 
idle,  ill-tempered,  and  disobedient ;  seldom 
taking  a  part  in  the  labors  of  the  family,  but 
altogether  devoted  to  field  sports,  fairs,  mar- 
kets, and  dances.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland 
it  is  usual  to  play  at  cards  for  mutton,  loaves, 
fowls,  or  whiskey,  and  he  was  seldom  absent 
from  such  gambling  parties,  if  held  within  a 
reasonable  distance.  Often  had  the  other 
mem];>ers  of  the  family  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  idle  and  immoral  courses ;  but 
their  remonstrances  only  excited  his  bad 
passions,  and  produced,  on  his  part,  angry 
and  exasperating  language,  or  open  determi- 
nation to  abandon  the  family  altogether  and 
enlist  For  some  years  he  went  on  in  this 
way,  a  hardened,  ungodly  profligate,  spum- 
ing the  voice  of  reproof  and  of  conscience, 
and  insensible  to  the  entreaties  of  domestic 
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affection,  or  the  commands  of  parental  au- 
thority. Such  "was  his  state  oi  mind  and 
mode  of  hf  e  when  our  story  opens. 

At  the  time  in  which  the  incidents  con- 
tained in  this  sketch  took  place,  the  peas- 
antry of  Ireland,  being  less  encumbered  with 
heavy  rente,  and  more  buoyant  in  spirits  than 
the  decay  of  national  prosperity  has  of  late 
permitted  them  to  be,  indulged  more  fre- 
quently, and  to  a  greater  stretch,  in  those 
rural  sports  and  festivities  so  suitable  to  their 
natural  love  of  humor  and  amusement. 
Dances,  wakes^  and  weddings,  lyere  then  held 
according  to  the  most  extravagant  iorms  of 
ancient  usage ;  the  people  were  easier  in 
their  circimistances,  and  consequently  in- 
.dulged  in  them  with  lighter  hearts,  and  a 
stronger  relish  for  enjoyment.  When  any 
of  the  great  festivals  of  their  religion  ap- 
proached, the  popular  mind,  unrepressed  by 
poverty  and  national  dissension,  gradually 
elevated  itself  to  a  species  of  wild  and  reck- 
less mirth,  productive  of  incidents  irresistibly 
ludicroils,  and  remarkably  characteristic  of 
Irish  manners.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  a  people  whose  love  of  fighting 
18  so  iimate  a  principle  in  their  disposition, 
should  celebrate  these  festive  seasons  with- 
out an  occasional  crime,  which  threw  its  deep 
shadow  over  the  mirthful  character  of  their 
customs.  Many  such  occurred;  but  they 
were  looked  upon  then  vnth  a  degree  of 
horror  and  detestation  of  which  we  can  form 
but  a  very  inadequate  idea  at  present 

It  was  upon  the  advent  of  one  of  those  festi- 
vals— Chnistmas — which  the  family  of  IdTKen- 
na,  like  every  other  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  making  preparations  to  cele- 
brate with  the  usual  hilarity.  They  cleared  out 
their  bam  in  order  to  have  a  dance  on  Christ- 
mas-eve ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  two  sons 
and  the  servant-man  wrought  with  that  kind 
of  industry  produced  by  the  cheerful  prospect 
of  some  happy  event.  For  a  week  or  fort- 
night before  the  evening  on  which  the  dance 
was  appointed  to  be  held,  due  notice  of  it 
had  been  given  to  the  neighbors,  and,  of 
course,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  it  would 
be  numerously  attended. 

Christmas-eve,  as  the  day  preceding  Christ- 
mas is  called,  has  been  always  a  day  of  great 
preparation  and  bustle.  Indeed  me  whole 
week  previous  to  it  is.  also  remarkable,  as 
exhibiting  the  importance  attached  by  the 
people  to  those  occasions  on  which  they 
can  give  a  loose  to  their  love  of  fun  and 
frolic.  The  farm-house  undergoes  a  thor- 
ough cleansing.  Father  and  sons  are,  or 
ratiber  used  to  be,  all  engaged  in  repauing 
the  out-houses,  patching  them  with  thatch 
where  it  wias  wanted,  mending  mauge;*s, 
paving  stable-floors,  fixing  cow-stakes,  mak- 


ing boraghs,*  removing  nuisancei^  and  dean* 
ing  streets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mother,  daughters, 
and  maids,  were  also  engaged  in  theur  siev- 
era!  departments ;  the  latter  scouring  tho 
furniture  with  sand:  the  mother  making 
culinary  preparations,  baking  bread,  killing 
fowls,  or  salting  meat ;  whilst  the  daughters 
were  imusually  intent  upon  the  decoration 
of  their  own  dress,  and  the  making  up  of 
the  family  Hnen.  All,  however,  was  performed 
with  an  air  of  gayety  and  pleasure  ;  the  ivy 
and  holly  were  disposed  about  the  dressers 
and  colhu:  beams  with  great  glee ;  the  chim- 
neys were  swept  amidst  songs  and  laughter ; 
many  bad  voices,  and  some  good  ones,  were 
put  in  requisition  ;  whilst  several  who  had 
never  been  known  to  chaunt  a  stave,  alarmed 
the  listeners'by  the  grotesque  and  incompre- 
hensible nature  of  their  melody.  Those 
who  were  inclined  to  devotion — and  there  is 
no  lack  of  it  in  Ireland — ^took  to  carols  and 
hynms,  which  they  sang,  for  want'  of  better 
airs,  to  tunes  highly  comia  We  have  our- 
selves often  heaxd  the  Doxology  sung  in 
Irish  verse  to  the  facetious  air  of  "  Faudeen 
O'Bafferty,"  and  other  hymns  to  the  tune  of 
"Feas  upon  a  Trencher,"  and  "Cruskeen 
Lawn." '  Sometimes,  on  the  contraiy,  many 
of  them,  from  the  very  fulness  of  jollity, 
would  become  pathetic,  and  indulge  in  those 
touching  old  airs  of  their  cotmtry,  which 
may  be  truly  called  songs  of  sorrow,  from 
the  exquisite  and  simple  pathos  with  which 
they  abound.  This,  though  it  may  seem 
anomalous,  is  but  natural ;  for  there  is  noth- 
ing so  apt  to  recall  to  the  heart  those  friends, 
whether  absent  or  dead,  with  whom  it  has 
been  connected,  as  a  stated  festival.  Affec- 
tion is  then  awakened,  and  summons  to  the 
hearth  where  it  presides  those  on  whose 
face  it  loves  to  look ;  if  they  be  living,  it 
places  them  in  the  circle  of  happiness  which 
surroimds  it ;  and  if  they  be  removed  forever 
from  such  scenes,  their  memory,  which, 
amidst  the  din  of  ordinary  hfe,  has  almost 
passed  away,  is  now  restored,  and  their  loss 
felt  as  if  it  had  been  only  just  then  sustained. 

For  this  reason,  at  such  times,  it  is  not  at 
all  imusual  to  see  the  elders  of  Irish  &imlies 
touched  by  pathos  as  well  as  humor.  The 
Irish  are  a  people  whose  affections  are  as 
strong  as  their  imaginations  are  vivid ;  and, 
in  illustration  of  this,  we  may  add,  that  many 
a  time  have  we  seen  them  raised  to  mirth 
and  melted  into*  tears  almost  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  song  of  the  most  comic  character. 
The  murth,  however,  was  for  the  song,  and 
the  sorrow  for  the  memory  of  some  beloved 


*  The  rope  with  which  a  oow  is  tied  in  the  cow- 
house. 
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relation  who  had  been  remarkable  for  sing- 
ing it,  or  with  whom  it  had  been  a  favorite. 
•  We  do  not  affirm  that  in  the  family  of  the 
M'Kennas  there  were,  upon  the  occasion 
which  we  were  describing,  any  tears  shed. 
The  enjoyments  of  the  season  and  the  humors 
of  the  expected  dance,  both  combined  to  give 
them  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  mirth  and 
frolic.  At  an  early  hour  all  that  was  neces- 
sary' for  the  due  celebration  of  that  night 
and  the  succeeding  day,  had  been  arranged 
and  completed.  The  whiskey  had  been  laid 
in,  the  Christmas  candles  bought,  the  bam 
cleared  out,  the  seats  laid ;  in  short,  every 
thing  in  its  place,  and  a  place  for  every- 
thing. About  one  o'clock  however,  the 
young  members  of  the  family  began  to 
betray  some  symptoms  of  uneasiness ;  nor 
was  M'Kenna  himself,  though  ihefarUhee  or 
man  of  the  house^  altogether  so  exempt  from 
what  they  felt,  as  might,  if  the  cause  of  it 
were  known  to  our  readers,  be  expected  from 
a  man  of  his  years  and  experience. 

From  time  to  time  one  of  the  girls  tripx)ed 
out  as  far  as  the  stile  before  the  door,  where 
she  stood  looking  in  a  particular  direction 
until  her  sight  was  fatigued. 

"  Och,  och,"  her  mother  exclaimed  during 
her  absence,  "  but  that  colleen's  sick  about 
Bomy  ! — ^musha,  but  it  would  be  the  beauti- 
ful joke,  all  out,  if  he'd  disappoint  the  whole 
of  yez.  Faix,  it  wouldn't  be  unlike  the  same 
man,  to  go  wherever  he  can  make  most 
money ;  and  sure  small  blame  to  him  for 
that;  what's  one  place  to  him  more  than 
another  ?  " 

"  Hut,"  M'Eenna  replied,  rising,  however, 
to  go  out  himself,  '*the  girsha's  makin*  a 
bauliore  *  of  herself." 

"An*  Where's  yourself  slippin'  out  to?" 
rejoined  his  wife,  with  a  wink  of  shrewd 
humor  at  the  rest  "  I  say,  Frank,  are  you 
goin'  to  look  for  him  too?  Mavrone,  but 
that's  sinsible !  Why,  thin,  you  snakin' 
oudd  rogue,  is  that  the  way  wid  you  ?  Throth 
I  have  often  hard  it  said,  that  'one  fool 
makes  many ; '  but  sure  enough,  '  an  ould 
fools  worse  nor  any.'  Come  in  here  this 
minute,  I  say— walk  back — ^youto  have  your 
horn  up  ! — Faix,  indeed ! " 

"  Why,  I  am  only  goin'  to  get  the  small 
phaties  boiled  for  the  pigs,  poor  crathurs, 
for  their  Christmas  dinner.  Sure  we  oughtn't 
to  neglect  thim  no  more  than  ourselves,  the 
crathiu*s,  that  can't  spake  their  wants,  except 
by  gruntin'." 

"  Saints  above ! — the  Lord  forgive  me  for 
bringin'  down  their  names  upon  a  Christmas 
eve ! — but  it's  beside  himself  the  man  is  ! 
an'  him  knows  that  the  phaties  wor  boiled 
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an'  made  up  into  balls  for  them  airly  this 
momin'  I " 

In  the  meantime,  the  wife's  good-natured 
attack  upon  her  husband  produced  con- 
siderable mirth  in  the  &unily. .  In  conse- 
quence of  what  she  said,  he  hedtated :  but 
ultimately  was  proceeding  towards  the  door, 
when  the  daughter  returned,  her  brow 
flushed,  and  her  eye  sparkling  with  mirth 
and  delight. 

"  Ha ! "  said  the  father,  with  a  complacent 
smile,  "all's  rights  Peggy,  you  seen  him, 
alanna.  The  music's  in  your  eye,  acushla ; 
an'  the  feet  of  you  can't  keep  themselves  oS 
o'  the  ground ;  an'  all  bekase  you  seen  Bamy 
Dhal*  pokin'  acrass  tlie  flelds,  vnd  his  head 
up,  an'  his  skirt  stickin'  out  behind  him  vrid 
Granua  Waile."t 

The  father  had  conjectured  properly,  for 
the  joy  which  animated  the  girls  countenance 
could  not  be  misunderstood. 

"  Bamy's  comin',"  she  exclaimed,  clapping 
her  hands  with  great  glee,  "  an*  our  Frank 
wid  him  ;  they're  at  flie  river,  and  Frank 
has  him  on  his  back,  and  Granua  Waile 
undher  his'  arm !  Come  out,  come  out ! 
You'll  die  for  good,  lookin*  at  them  staggerin* 
acrass.  I  knew  he'd  come !  I  knew  it ! 
Qod  be  good  to  thim  that  invinted  Christ- 
mas ;  it's  a  brave  time,  faix  ! " 

In  a  moment  the  inmates  were  grouped 
before  the  door,  aU  anxious  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Bamy  and  Granua  Waile. 

"  Faix  ay  1  Sure  enough.  Sarra  doubt 
of  it !  Wethen,  I'd  never  mistrust  Bamy ! " 
might  be  heard  in  distinct  exclamations  from 
each. 

"  Faith  he's  a  Trojan,"  said  the  farithee, 
"  an'  must  get  lashins  of  the  best  we  have. 
Come  in,  childher,  an'  red  the  hob  for  him. 

<*  *  Ooh,  Christmas  comes  but  wanst  a  year, 
An*  Christmas  comes  but  wanst  a  year ; 
An'  the  divil  a  month 
ShaU  be  friends  wid  droath, 
While  I  have  whiskey,  ale,  or  beer. 

Och,  Christmas  comes  bnt  wanst  a  year, 
An'  Christmas  comes  but  wanst  a  year ; 

Wid  han*  in  han*. 

An*  can  to  can. 
Then  HI  for  the  whiskey,  ale,  and  beer. 

Oeh,  Christmas  comes  bnt  wanst  a  year, 
An*  Christmas  comes  bnt  wanst  a  year ; 

Then  the  high  and  the  low 

Shall  shake  their  toe, 
When  primed  wid  whiskey,  ale,  an*  beer.' 

For  all  that,  the  sorra  fig  I  care  for  either 
ale  or  beer,  barrin'  in  regard  of  mere  drouth  ; 
give  me  the  whiskey.  Eh,  Alley — ^won't  we 
have  a  jorum  any  how  ?  " 

*  Bamy  Dhal— blind  Bamj. 
j  The  name  of  his  fiddle. 
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"  Why,  thin,"  replied  the  wife,  "  the  devil 
be  from  me  (the  crass  about  us  for  namin' 
him)  but  you're  a  greater  Bnnoge  than  some 
of  your  childher !  I  suppose  its  your  capers 
Frank  has  in  him.  Will  ypu  behave  your- 
self, you  0^1  slingpoke  ?  Behave,  I  say,  an 
let  me  go.  Childher,  will  you  help  me  to  flake 
this  man  out  o'  the  place  ?  Look  at  him, 
hero,  caperin'  an*  crackin*  his  fingers  afore 
me,  an*  pullin'  me  out  to  dance ! " 

"  Och,  och,  murdher  alive,*'  exclaimed  the 
good  man  out  of  breath,  "  I  seen  the  day,  any 
way !  An*,  maybe,  could  show  a  step  or  two 
yet,  if  I  was  well  fixed.  You  can't  forget 
ould  times,  Alley  ?    Eh,  you  thief  ?  " 

"  Musha,  have  sinse,  man  alive,**  replied  the 
wife,  in  a  tone  of  placid  gravity,  which  only 
betrayed  the  pleasure  she  herself  felt  in  his 
happiness.  "Have  sinse,  an*  the  strange 
man  comin*  in,  an*  don't  let  him  see  vou  in 
such  figaries." 

The  observation  of  the  good  woman  pro- 
duced a  loud  laugh  among  them.  "  Arrah, 
what  are  yez  laughing  at  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  one  of  lier  daughters, 
"how  could  Bomy  Dhal,  a  blind  man,  see 
anybody  ?  " 

Alley  herself  laughed  at  her  blunder,  but 
wittily  replied,  "  Faith,  avoumeen,  maybe  he 
can  often  see  as  nately  through  his  ear  as  you 
could  do  wid  youi*  eyes  open  ;  sure  they  say 
he  can  hear  the  grass  growin'." 

"  For  that  matther,"  observed  ihefarithee, 
joining  in  the  joke,  "  he  can  see  as  far  as  any 
of  us — while  we're  asleep." 

The  conversation  was  thus  proceeding, 
when  Barney  Dhal  and  young  Frank  M*Ken- 
na  entered  the  kitchen. 

In  a  moment  all  hands  were  extended  to 
welcome  Barney  :  "  MUlia  failte  ghud,  Bar- 
ny  !  "  "  Cead  millia  failte  ghud,  Barny  !  " 
"  Oh,  Barny,  did  you  come  at  last  ?  You're 
welcome.*'  "  Bamy,  my  Trojan,  how  is  ev- 
ery cart-load  .of  you?"  "How  is  Granua 
Waile,  Bamy  ?  " 

"  Why,  thin,  holy  music,  did.  you  never  see 
Bamy  JDhal  afore  ?  Clear  off  from  about  me, 
or,  by  the  sweets  of  rosin,  111  play  the  devil 
on'  brake  things.  *  You're  welcome,  Bamy !  * 
— ^an' *How  are  you,  Bamy?'  Why  thin, 
piper  o'  Moses,  don't  I  know  I'm  welcome, 
an'  yit  you  must  be  tellin*  me  what  every- 
body knows !  But  sure  I  have  great  news 
for  you  all !  ** 

"What  is  that,  Bamy?" 

"Well,  but  can  yez  keep  a  sacret?  Can 
yez,  girls  ?  *' 

"  Faix  can  we,  Bamy,  achora." 

"  Well,  so  can  I — ha,  ha,  ha !  Now,  are 
yez  sarved  ?    Come,  let  me  to  the  hob." 

"  Here,  Bamy  ;  I'll  lead  you,  Bamy." 

"  No,  I  have  him  ;  oome,  \Bamy,  TU  lead 


you  :  here,  achora,  this  is  the  spot — ^that's  it 
Wh}',  Barny,"  said  the  arch  girl,  as  she  placed 
him  in  the  corner,  "  sorra  one  o*  the  hob  but 
knows  you  :  it  never  stirs — ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"Throth,  a. colleen,  that  tongue  o*  yours 
veill  delude  some  one  afore  long,  if  it  hasn't 
done  so  already." 

"  But  how  is  Granua  Waile,  Bamy  ?  " 

"  Poor  Granua  is  it  ?  Faith,  times  is  hard 
wid  her  often.  'Granua,'  says  I  to  her, 
*  what  do  you  say,  acushla  ?  we're  axed  to  go 
to  two  or  three  places  to-day — ^what  do  you 
say?.  I>o  you  lead,  an'  111  follow  :  your  will 
is  my  pleasure.'  '  An'  where  are  we  axed 
to  ?  *  says  Granua,  sinsible  enough.  *  Why,' 
says  I,  '  to  PlEtddy  Lanigan's,  to  Mike  Harti- 
gan's,  to  Jack  Lynch's,  an'  at  the  heel  o'  the 
hunt,  to  Frank  M'Kenna's,  of  the  Mountain 
Bar.'  'By  my  song,*  says  she,  *  you  may  go 
where  you  plase  ;  as  for  me,  /w  off  to  Frank 
M'Kenna's,  one  of  the  dacentest  men  in  Eu- 
rope, an*  his  wif6  the  same.  Divil  a  toe  111 
set  a  waggin'  in  any  other  place  this  night,' 
says  she ;  '  for  'tis  there  we're  both  well 
thrated  wid  the  best  the  house  can  afford. 
So,'  says  she,  'in  the  name  of  all  that's  mu- 
sical, you're  welcome  to  the  poker  an'  tongs 
anywhere  else ;  for  me,  I'm  off  to  Frank's.* 
An'  faith,  siire  enough,  she  took  to  her 
pumps  ;  an*  it  was  only  comin*  over  the  hiU 
there,  that  young  Frank  an'  I  overtuck  her : 
divil  a  lie  in  it." 

In  fact,  Barney,  besides  being  a  fiddler, 
was  a  senachie  of  the  first  water  ;  could  teU  a 
story,  or  trace  a  genealogy  as  well  as  any 
man  living,  and  draw  the  long  bow  in  either 
capacity  much  better  than  he  could  in  the 
practice  of  his  more  legitimate  profession. 

"  Well,  here  she  is,  Bamy,  to  the  fore," 
said  the  aforesaid  arch  girl,  "  an*  now  give  ua 
a  time." 

"  What  I  '*  replied  Hiefarithee,  "  is  it  wid- 
out  either  aitin*  or  dhrinkin'?  Why,  the 
girsha's  beside  herself!  Alley,  aroon,  get 
him  the  linin'  "*"  an'  a  sup  to  tighten  his  el- 
bow." 

The  good  woman  instantly  went  to  provide 
refreshments  for  the  musician. 

"  Come,  girls,"  said  Bamy,  "  wiU  yez  get 
me  a  scythe  or  a  handsaw." 

"  A  scythe  or  a  handsaw !  eh,  then  whai 
to  do,  Bamy.?  " 

"  Why,  to  pare  my  nails,  to  be  sure,"  re- 
plied Bamy,  with  a  loud  laugh ;  "  but  stay 
— come  back  here — ^111  make  shift  to  do  wid 
a  pair  of  scissors  this  bout 

**  ^  The  parent  finds  his  sons, 
The  tutherer  whips  them ; 
The  nailer  makes  his  nails. 
The  fiddler  dips  them.'  *' 


*  Linin' — ^lining,  so  eating  and  drinking  are  often 
humorously  termed  by  the  people.  * 
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Wherever  Bamy  came  there  was  mirth, 
and  a  disposition  to  be  pleased,  so  that  his 
jokes  always  told. 

"Musha,  the  sorra  pare  you,  Bamy,"  said 
one  of  the  girls  ;  "  but  there's  no  bein*  up  to 
you,  good  or  bad." 

"  The  sorra  pair  me,  is  it  ?  £aix,  Nancy, 
youll  soon  be  paired  yourself  wid  some  one, 
aToumeen.  Do  you  know  a  sartin  young 
man  wid  a  nose  on  him  runnin'  to  a  point 
like  the  pin  of  a  sun-dial,  his  knees  biukin' 
the  king  B  pace,  strikin'  one  another  ever 
since  he  was  able  to  walk,  an'  that  was  about 
four  years  af ther  he  could  say  his  PcUlier 
Nosther  ;  an'  faith,  whatever  you  may  think, 
there's  no  makin'  them  paceable  except  by 
puttin'  between  them  I  The  wrong  side  of 
his  shin,  too,  is  foremost ;  an'  though  the 
one-half  of  his  two  feet  is  all  heels,  he  keeps 
«  the  same  heels  for  set  daj's  an'  bonfire  nights, 
an'  savinly  walks  on  his  ankles.  His  leg,  too, 
Nancy,  is  stuck  in  the  middle  of  his  foot, 
like  a  poker  in  a  pick-axe  ;  an',  along  wid 
all " 

"Here,  Barny,  thry  your  hand  at  this," 
said  the  good  woman,  who  had  not  heard  his 
ludicrous  description  of  her  fictitious  son-in- 
,  law — "  eeh  arran  agus  bee  laudher,  Bamy,  ate 
bread  and  be  strong.  Ill  warrant  when  you 
begin  to  play,  they'll  give  you  Httle  time  to 
do  anytluDg  but  .scrape  away  ; — taste  the 
dhrink  first,  anyway,  in  the  name  o*  Gbd," — 
and  she  filled  him  a  glass. 

"  Augh,  augh  !  faith  you're  the  moral  of  a 
woman.  Are  you  there,  Frank  M'Eenna  ? — 
here's  a  sudden  disholution  to  your  family ! 
May  they  be  scattered  wid  all  speed — manin' 
the  girls — to  all  comers  o*  the  parish ! — ha, 
ha,  ha !  Well,  that  won't  vex  them,  anyhow ; 
an'  next,  here^  a  merry  Chris'mas  to  us,  an' 
many  o*  them  !  Whooh  1  blur-an'-age ! 
whooh  !  oh,  by  gorra  ! — that's — that's — 
Frank  run  afther  my  breath — I've  lost  it — 
run,  you  tory :  oh,  by  gor,  that's  stuff  as 
sthrong  as  Sampson,  so  it  is.  Arrah,  what 
well  do  you  dhraw  that  from?  for,  faith, 
twould  be  mighty  convanient  to  Hve  near  it 
in  a  hard  frost." 

Barny  was  now  silent  for  some  time,  which 
silence  was  produced  by  the  industry  he  dis- 
played in  assailing  the  substantial  refresh- 
ments before  him.  When  he  had  concluded 
Ids  repast  he  once  more  tasted  the  liquor  ; 
after  which  he  got  Granua  Waile,  and  con- 
tinued playing  their  jEavorite  tunes,  and 
amusing  them  with  anecdotes,  both  true  and 
false,  until  the  hour  drew  nigh  when  his  ser- 
vices were  expected  by  the  young  men  and 
maidens  who  had  assembled  to  dance  in  the 
bam.  Occasionally,  however,  they  took  a 
preliminary  step  in  which  they  were  joined 
Dy  a  few  of  their  neighbors.     Old  Frank  him- 


self felt  his  spirits  elevated  by  contemplating 
the  happiness  of  his  children  and  their  young 
associates. 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  to  the  youngest  of  his 
sons,  "  go  down  %o  Owen  Eeillaghan's,  and 
t^ll  him  an'  his  family  to  come  up  to  the 
dance  early  in  the  evenin'.  Owen's  a  pleas- 
ant msj^"  he  added,  "  and  a  good  neighbor, 
but  a  small  thought  too  strict  in  his  duties. 
Tell  him  to  come  up,  Frank,  airly,  I  say ; 
he'U  have  time  enough  to  go  to  the  Mid- 
night MsLBS  afther  dancin'  the  'Bakes  of 
Ballyshanny,'  and  '  the  Baltihorum  jig  ; '  an' 
maybe  he  can't  do  both  in  style  I " 

"Ay,"  said  Frank,  in  a  jeering  manner, 
"  he  caiTies  a  handy  heel  at  the  dancin',  and  a 
soople  tongue  at  the  prayin' ;  but  let  him 
alone  for  bnngin'  the  bottom  of  his  glass 
and  his  eyebrow  acquainted.  But  if  he'd 
pray  less " 

"  Go  along,  a  veehonce*  an'  bring  him  up," 
replied  the  Mher :  "  you  to  talk  about  prayin'  I 
Them  that  'ud  catch  you  at  a  prayer  ought 
to  be  showed  for  the  world  to  wondher  at :  a 
man  wid  two  heads  an  him  would  be  a  fool 
to  him.  Gk)  along,  I  say,  and  do  what  you're 
bid." 

"I'm  goin',"  said  Frank.  "I'm  off;  but 
what  if  he  doesn't  come  ?  Ill  then  have  my 
journey  for  nothin'." 

"  An'  it's  good  payment  for  any  journey 
ever  you'll  make,  barrin*  it's  to  the  gallows," 
repHed  the  father,  nearly  provoked  at  his  re- 
luctance in  obeying  him  :  "  won't  you  have 
dancin'  enough  in  the  coorse  o'  the  night, 
for  you'll  not  go  to  the  Midnight  Mass,  and 
why  don't  you  be  off  wid  you  at  wanst?  " 

Frank  shrugged  his  shoulders  two  or  three 
times,  being  loth  to  leave  the  music  and 
dancing  ;  but  on  seeing  his  father  about  to 
address  him  in  sharper  language,  he  went 
out  with  a  frown  on  his  brows,  and  a  half- 
smothered  imprecation  bursting  from  his 
Hps. 

He  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  few 
yards  from  t^e  door,  when  he  met  Body 
Teague,  his  father's  servant,  on  his  way  to  the 
kitchen.  "Body,"  said  he,  "isn't  this  a 
purty  business  ?  My  father  wantin'  to  send 
rne  down  to  Owen  BeiUaghan's ;  when,  by  the 
vartue  o'  my  oath,  I'd  as  soon  go  half  way 
into  heU,  as  to  any  place  where  his  son,  Mike 
BeiUaghan,  'ud  be.  How  will  I  manage^ 
Body?" 

"  Why,"  repHed  Body,  "  as  to  meetin'  wid 
Mike,  take  my  advice  and  avoid  him.  And 
what  is  more  I'd  give  up  Peggy  Oartland  for 
good.  Isn't  it  a  mane  thing  for  you,  Frank, 
to  be  hangin'  afther  a  girl  that's  fonder  of 
another  than  she  is  of  yoursell     By  this  and 

*  Yoa  profligate. 
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bj  that,  Pd  no  more  do  it — awouh !  catch 
me  at  it — ^I'd  have  spunk  in  me." 

Fi'ank's  brow  darkened  as  Eody  spoke ; 
instead  of  instantly  replying,  he  was  silent 
and  appeared  to  be  debating  some  point  in 
his  own  mind,  on  which  he  had  not  come  to 
a  determination. 

"  My  fiither  didn't  hear  of  the  fight  be- 
tween jVIike  and  me  ?  "  said  he,  interrogative- 
ly—" do  you  think  he  did,  Body  ?  " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant ; ''  if  hg  did,  he  wouldn't  surely  send 
you  dov^-n ;  but  talking  of  the  fight,  you  are 
known  to  be  a  stOut,  weU-fought  boy — no 
doubt  of  that — still,  I  say,  you  had  no  right 
to  provoke  Mike  as  you  did,  who,  it's  well 
known,  could  bate  any  two  men  in  the 
parish ;  and  so  sign,  you  gOt  yourself  da- 
cently  trounced,  about  a  girl  that  doesn't 
love  a  bone  in  your  skin." 

•*  He  disgraced  me,  Body,"  observed  Frank 
— "  I  can't  lise  my  head ;  and  you  know  I  was 
thought,  by  all  the  parish,  as  good  a  man  as 
him.  No,  I  wouldn't,  tliis  blessed  Christmas 
Eve  above  us,  for  all  that  ^ver  my  name  was 
worth,  be  disgraced  by  him  as  I  am«  But — 
hould,  man — have  patience  I " 

"  Tliroth  and,  Fmpk,  that's  what  you  never 
had,"  said  Kody  ;  ***and  as  to  bein'  disgraced, 
you  disgraced  yourself.  What  right  had  you 
to  challenge  the  boy  to  fight,  and  to  strike 
him  into  tiie  bargain,  bekase  Peggy  Gartland 
danced  with  Aim,  and  wouldn't  go  out  wid 
you  f    Death  alive,  sure  that  wasn't  his  fauli" 

Every  word  of  reproof  which  proceeded 
from  Body's  lips  but  strengthened  Frank's 
rage,  and  added  to  his  sense  of  shame ;  he 
looked  first  in  the  direction  of  Beillaghan's 
house,  and  immediately  towards  the  little 
village  in  which  Peggy  Grartland  lived. 

"Body,"  said  he,  slapping  him  fiercely  on 
the  shoulder,  "go  in — I've — ^I've  made  up 
my  mind  upon  what  I'U  do ;  go  in.  Body, 
and  get  your  dioner  ;  but  don't  be  out  of  the 
way  when  I  come  back." 

"  And  what  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
to  ?  "  inquired  Eody. 

"Why,  by  the  sacred  Mother  o*  Heaven, 
Body,  to— to — ^be  friends  wid  Mike." 

"  Ay,  there's  sinse  and  rason  in  that,"  re- 
plied Body ;  "  and  if  you'd  take  my  advice 
you'd  give  up  Peggy  Gartland,  too." 

"  I'll  see  you  when  I  come  back,  Body ; 
don't  be  from  about  the  place." 

And  as  he  spoke,  a  single  spring  brought 
him  over  the  stile  at  which  they  held  the 
foregoing  conversation. 

On  advancing,  he  found  himself  in  one  of 
his  father's  fields,  imder  the  shelter  of  an 
elder-hedge.  Here  he  paused,  and  seemed 
still  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  he  should  proceed.    At  length  he 


decided ;  the  way  towards  Peggy  Gartland*fi 
was  that  which  he  took,  and  as  he  walked 
rapidly,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  village 
in  which  ^e  lived. 

It  was  now  a  little  after  twilight;  the 
night  was  dear,  the  moon  being  in  her  first 
quarter,  and  the  clouds  through  which  she 
appeared  to  struggle,  were  hght  and  fleecy, 
but  rather  cold-looking,  such,  in  short,  as 
would  seem  to  promise  a  sudden  fall  of 
snow.  Frank  had  passed  the  two  first  cabins 
of  the  village,  and  was  in  the  act  of  parrying 
the  attacks  of  some  yelping  ciu:  that  assailed 
him,  when  he  received  a  slap  on  the  back,  ac^ 
companied  by  a  glio  manhi  Dhea  ghud,  a  Fran- 
chas,  CO  wul  thu  guilh  a  nish,  a  rogora  dhu  f  * 

"Who's  this?"  exclaimed  Frank:  "eh I 
why,  Elai'by  More,  you  sullin'  thief  o*  the 
world,  is  this  you  ?  " 

"Ay,  indeed;  an*  you're  goin'  down  to 
Peggy's  ?  "  said  the  the  other,  pointing  sig- 
nificantly towards  Peggy  Gbirtland's  house. 
"Well,  man,  what's,  fiie  harm?  She  maY 
get  worse,  that  is,  hopin'  still  that  you'll 
mend  your  manners,  a  bouchal:  but  isn't 
your  nose  out  o*  joint  there,  Frank,  darlin'  ?  " 

"No  sich  thing  at  all.  Darby,"  replied 
Frank,  gulping  down  his  indignation,  which 
rose  afresh  on  hearing  that  the  terms  on 
which  he  stood  with  Peggy  were  so  notorious. 

"Throth  but  it  is,"  said  Darby,  "an'  to 
tell  the  blessed  thruth,  I'm  not  sarry  that  it's 
out  o'  joint ;  for  when  I  tould  you  to  lave  the 
case  in  my  hands,  along  wid  a  small  thrifle 
o'  silver  that  didn't  signify  much  to  you — 
whoo  I  not  at  all :  you'd  rather  play  it  at 
cards,  or  dhrink  it,  or'spind  it  wid  no  gdod. 
Out  o'  joint  !  musha,  li  ever  a  man's  nose 
was  to  be  pitied,  and  yours  is :  why,  didn't 
Mike  Beillaghan  put  it  out  o'  joint,  twist? 
first  in  regard  to  Peggy,  and  secondly  by 
the  batin'  he  gave  you  an  it" 

"  It's  well  known.  Darby,"  replied  Frtmk» 
"  that  'twas  by  a  chance  blow  he  did  it ;  and, 
you  know,  a  chance  blow  might  kill  the 
devil." 

"  But  there  was  no  danger  of  Mike's  get- 
tin*  the  chance  blow,"  observed  the  sarcastic 
vagrant,  for  such  he  was. 

"  Maybe  it's  afore  him,"  replied  his  com- 
panion :  "  we'll  have  another  thrial  for  it, 
any  how  ;  but  where  are  you  goin*.  Darby? 
Is  it  to  the  dance  ?  " 

"  Me  I  Is  it  a  man  wid  two  holy  ordhers 
an  him  ?  f    No,  no  I    I  might  go  up,  may 

*  God  save  yoa,  Frank  I  where  are  yoa  going 
now,  you  black  rogue  ? 

f  The  religious  orders,  as  they  are  termed,  moel 

commonly  entered  into  by  the  peasantry,  are  those 

of  the  Soapnlar  and  St.  Francis.     The  order  of 

.  Jesus — or  that  of  the  Jesuits,  is  only  entered  inta 

by.  the  oiergy  and  the  higher  lay  classes.*  , 
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be,  83  far  as  your  father's,  merely  to  see  the 
&mily,  only  for  the  night  that's  in  it ;  but 
Tm  goin'  to  another  fnnd's  place  to  spind 
my  Chris'mas,  an'  over  an'  above,  I  must  go 
to  the  Midnight  Mass.  Frank,  change  your 
coorses,  an'  mend  your  life,  an'  don't  be  the 
talk  o'  the  parish.  Bemimber  me  to  the 
family,  an'  say  111  see  them  soon." 

"  How  long  will  you  stop  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ?  "  inquired  IVank. 

"Arrah  why,  acushla  ?*  replied  the  men- 
dicant, Boftening  his  language. 

"  I  might  be  wantin'  to  see  you  some  o' 
these  days,"  said  the  other:  "indeed,  it's 
not  unlikely,  Darby ;  so  don't  go,  any  how, 
widout  seein'  me." 

"Ahl"  said  Darby,  "had  you  taken  a 
fool's  advice — ^but  it  can't  be  helped  now — 
the  harm's  done,  I  doubt ;  hbw-an'-ever,  for 
the  matther  o'  that,  may  be  I  have  as  good 
as  Peggy  in  my  eye  for  you ;  by  the  same 
token,  as  the  night's  could,  warm  your  tooth, ' 
avick ;  there's  waker  wather  nor  this  in 
Lough  MecalL  Sorra  sup  of  it  ever  I  keep 
for  my  own  use  at  all,  barrin'  when  I  take  a 
touch  o'  configuration  in  my  bowels,  or,  may 
be,  when  Im  too  long  at  my  prayers ;  for, 
God  help  me,  sure  Tm  but  sthrivin',  wid  the 
help  o*  one  thing  an'  another,  to  work  out 
my  salvation  as  well  as  I  can !  Your  health, 
any  how,  an*  a  merry  Chris'mas  to  you  f — 
Bot  forgettin'  tnyself,"  he  added,  putting  to 
his  lips  a  large  cow's  horn,  which  he  kept 
slung  beneath  his  arm,  like  the  bugle  of  a 
coach-guard,  only  that  this  was  generally 
concealed  by  an  outside  coat,  no  two  inches 
of  which  were  of  the  same  materials  of  color. 
Having  taken  a  tolerably  large  draught  from 
this,  which,  by  the  Way,  held  near  two 
quarts,  he  handed  it  with  a  smack  and  a 
shrug  to  Frank,  who  immediately  gave  it  a 
wipe  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  pledged 
his  companion. 

"  I'll  be  wantin*,"  observed  Frank,  "to  see 
you  in  the  hollydays — faith,  that  stuff's  to  be 
christened  yet,  Darby — so  don't  go  till  we 
have  a  dish  o'  discoorse  about  somethin'  111 
mintion  to  you.  As  for  Peggy  Qurtland,  I'm 
done  wid  her ;  she  may  marry  ould  Nick  for 
me. 

"  Or  you  for  ould  Nick,"  said  the  cynic, 
^ which  would  be  nearly  the  same  thing: 
but  go  an,  avick,  an'  never  heed  me  ;  sure  I 
must  have  my  spake— doesn't  every  body 
know  Darby  More  ?  " 

"Pve  nothin'  else  to  say  noto,"  added 
Frank,  "and  you  have  my  authority  to 
spread  it  as  far  as  you  plase.  I'm  done  wid 
ter:  so  good-night,  an'  good  cuttin'*  to 
your  horn,   Darby  1 — ^You  damn  ould  vil- 

■    I   I     ^  ■  ■'  ■  ■    I  I      ■  ■  ■  ■      ■  *^ 

^  Good  oattio'— Mi^  what's  in  it  never  fa£L 


lian ! "  he  subjoined  in  a  low  voice,  when 
Darby  had /got  out  of  his  hearing :  "  surely 
it's  not  in  yourself  but  in  the  blessed  words 
and  things  you  have  about  you,  that  there  is 
any  good." 

"Musha^  good-night,  Frank  fJanna^"  r^ 
plied  the  other ; — "  an'  the  divil  sweep  you, 
for  a  skamin'  vagabone,  that's  a  curse  to  the 
country,  and  has  kep  me  out  o'  more  wed- 
dins  than  any  one  I  ever  met  wid,  by  your 
roguery  in*  puttin'  evil  between  frinds  an' 
neighbors,  jist  whin  they'd  be  ready  for  the 
priest  to  say  the  words  over  them  I  Gkx)d 
won't  come  of  you,  you  profligate." 

The  last  words  were  scarcely  uttered  by 
the  sturdy  mendicant,  when  he  turned  round 
to  observe  whether  or  not  Frank  would  stop 
at  Larry  Qartland's,  the  &ther  of  the  girl  to 
whom  he  had  hitherto  unsuccessfully  avowed 
his  attachment. 

"Td  depind  an  him,"  said  he,  in  a  solilo- 
quy, "  as  soon  as  I'd  depind  upon  ice  of  an 
hour's  growth  :  an',  whether  or  not,  sure  as 
Tm  an  my  way  to  Owen  Reillaghan's,  the 
father  of  the  dacent  boy  that  he's  strivin'  to 
outdo,  mayn't  I  us  well  watch  his  motions^ 
anyway?" 

He  accordingly  proceeded  along  the 
shadowy  side  of  the  street,  in  order  to  avoid 
Flunk's  eye,  should  he  chance  to  look  back, 
and  quietly  dodged  on  until  he  fairly  saw 
him  enter  the  house. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  object  of 
Frank's  visit  to  the  village  was  in  some  shape 
connected  with  Peggy  Gkrtland,  the'  mendi- 
cant immediately  retraced  his  steps,  and  at 
a  pace  more  rapid  than  usual,  strided  on  to 
Owen  Beillaghan's,  whither  he  anived  just 
in  time  to  secure  an  excellent  Christmas-eve 
dinner. 

In  Ireland,  that  description  of  mendicants 
which  differ  so  strikingly  from  the  common 
crowd  of  beggars  as  to  constitute  a  distinct 
species,  comprehends  within  itself  as  anom- 
alous an  admixture  of  fun  and  devotion, 
external  rigor  and  private  licentiousness, 
love  of  superstition  and  of  good  whiskey,  as 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  without  aiiy 
great  sketch  of  creduUty,  to  belong  to  men 
thrown  among  a  people  in  whom  so  many 
extremes  of  character  and  morals  meet. 
The  known  beggar,  who  goes  his  own 
rounds,  and  has  his  own  walk,  always  adapts 
his  character  to  that  of  his  benefactor,  whose 
whims  and  peculiarities  of  temper  he  studies 
with  industry,  and  generally  with  success 
By  this  means,  joined  to  a  dexterity  in  trao- 
ing  out  the  private  history  of  families  and 
individuals,  he  is  enabled  to  humor  the  ca]>- 
rices,  to  manage  the  eccentricities,  and  to 
touch  with  a  masterly  hand  the  prejudiceli 
and  particular  opinions,  of  his  patrons ;  and 
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this  he  coniarives  to  do  with  great  address 
and  tact.  Such  was  the  character  of  Darby 
More,  whose  person,  naturally  large,  was  in- 
creased to  an  enormous  size  by  the  number 
of  coats,  blankets,  and  bags,  with  which  he 
was  encumbered.  A  large  belt,  buckled 
round  his  body,  contained  within  its  guth 
much  more  of  money,  meal,  and  whiskey, 
than  ever  met  the  eye  ;  his  hat  was  exceed- 
ingly low  in  the  crown  ;  his  legs  were  cast 
in  at  least  three,  pairs  of  stockings  i  and  in 
his  hand  he  carried  a  long  canty  spiked  at 
the  lower  end,  with  which  he  slung  himself 
over  small  rivers  and  dykes,  and  kept  dogs 
at  bay.  He  was  a  devotee,  too,  notwith- 
standing the  whiskey  horn  under  his  arm ; 
attended  wakes,  christenings,  and  weddings : 
rubbed  for  the  rose  *  and  king's  evil,  (for  iiie 
varlet  insisted  that  he  was  a  seventh  son) ; 
cui*ed  toothaches,  colics,  and  headaches,  by 
charms ;  but  made  most  money  by  a  knack 
which  he  possessed  of  tatooing  into  the 
naked  breast  the  representation  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross.  This  was  a  secret  of  con- 
siderable value,  for  many  of  the  superstitious 
people  beUeved  that  by  Wg  t4  stained 
in  upon  them,  they  would  escape  unnatural 
deaths,  and  be  almost  sure  of  heaven. 

When  Darby  approached  Reillaghan's 
house,  he  was  considering  the  propriety  of 
disclosing  to  his  son  the  fact  of  having  left  his 
rival  with  Peggy  Gartland.  He  ultimately 
determined  that  it  would  be  proper  to  do 
BO ;  for  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  suspect 
that  the  wish  Frank  had  expressed  of  seeing 
him  before  he  left  the  country,  was  but  a 
ruse  to  purchase  his  silence  touching  his  ap- 

Eearance  in  the  village.  In  this,  however, 
e  was  mistaken. 
"  God  save  the  house ! "  exclaimed  Darby, 
on  entering — "  God  save  the  house,  an*  all- 
that's  in  it !  God  save  it  to  the  North  I "  and 
he  formed  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  every 
direction  to  which  he  turned  :  '^  God  save  it 
to  the  South  !  +  to  the  Aiste  1  +  and  to  the 
Waiste  !  +  Save  it  upwards !  +  and  save  it 
downwards!  -{-  Save  it  backwards  I  +  and 
save  it  forwards !  -t-  Save  it  right  I  -h  and 
save  it  left !  +  Save  it  by  night  1  -f  save  it 
by  day  1  -h  Save  it  here  I  4-  save  it  there ! 
H-  Save  it  this  way  I  -f  an'  save  it  that  way  I 
-f  SaveitatinM  +  +  +  an' save  it  drinkin* ! 
+  -f  +  +  +  +  +  4-  OxisDoxis  Glori- 
oxis — Amin.  An'  now  that  I've  blessed  the 
place  in  the  name  of  the  nine  Patriarchs, 
how  are  yez  all,  man,  woman,  an'  child? 
An'  a  merry  Christmas  to  yez,  says  Darby 
More  1 " 

Darby,  in  the  usual  spirit  of  Irish  hos- 
pitality,  received  a  sincere  welcome,   was 

-  — 

**  A  Bcrof ulouB  swelling. 


placed  Tip  near  the  fire,  a  plate  filled  wiUi 
the  best  food  on  the  table  laid  before  him,  and 
requested  to  want  nothing  for  the  asking. 

"  Why,  Darby,"  said  Reillaghan,  "  we  ex- 
pected you  long  ago :  why  didn't  you  come 
sooner?" 

"  The  Lord's  will  be  done  !  for  ev'ry  man 
has  his  throubles,"  replied  Darby,  stuffing 
himself  in  the  comer  like  an  Epicure  ;  "  an' 
why  should  a  sinner  like  me,  or  the  likes  of 
me,  be  without  thim?  'Twas  a  dhrame  I 
had  last  night  that  kep  me.  They  say,  in- 
deed, that  dhrames  go  by  contriaries,  but 
not  always,  to  my  own  knowledge." 

"  An'  what  was  the  dhrame  about.  Darby  ?  ** 
inquired  Reillaghan's  wife. 

"  Why,  ma'am,  about  some  that  I  see  on 
this  hearth,  well,  an'  in  good  health ;  may 
they  long  live  to  be  so  I  Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis 
— ^Amin!"  +  +  + 

''Blessed  Virgin  1  Darby,  sure  it  would 
be  nothin'  bad  that's  to  happen  ?  Would  ii^ 
Darby  ?  " 

"  Keep  yourself  aisy  on  that  head.  I  have 
widin  my  own  mind  the  power  of  makin'  it 
come  out  for  good — I  know  the  prayer  for 
it     OxisDoxis!"  4-  4- 

"  God  be  praised  for  that>  Darby  ;  sure  it 
would  be  a  terrible  business,  all  out,  if  any 
thing  was  to  happen.  Here's  Mike  that  was 
b(Jm  on  Whissle  *  Monday,  of  all  days  in  the 
year,  an'  you  know,  they  say  that  any  child 
bom  on  that  day  is  to  die  an  unnatural 
death.  We  named  Mike  after  Si  Michael 
that  he  might  purtect  him." 

"  Make  yourself  aisy,  I  say ;  don't  I  tell 
you  I  have  the  prayer  to  keep  it  back — ^hach  I 
hach !  —  why,  there's  a  bit  stuck  in  my 
throath,  some  way !  Wurrah  dJieelisk, 
what's  this !  Maybe,  you  could  give  me  a 
sup  o'  dhrink  —  wather,  or  anything  to 
moisten  the  morsel  I'm  atin?"  Wurrah, 
ma'am  dear,  make  haste,  it's  goin'  agin'  the 
breath  wid  me  !  " 

"Oh,  the  sorra  taste  o'  wather,  Darby," 
said  Owen ;"  sure  this  is  Christmas  eve, 
you  know  :  so  you  see,  Darby,  for  ould  ac- 
quaintance sake,  an'  that  you  may  put  up  an 
odd  prayer  now  an'  thin  for  us,  jist  be  thryin' 
this." 

Darby  honored  the  gift  by  immediate  ao- 
ceptanca 

"Well,  Owen  Reillaghan,"  said  he,  "you 
make  me  take  more  o'  this  stuff  nor  any  man 
I  know  ;  and  particularly  by  rason  that  bein' 

*  The  people  believe  the  saperetiiion  to  be  as 
is  stated  above.  Any  chilii  bom  on  Whitsunday, 
or  the  day  after,  is  supposed  to  be  doomed  to  die 
an  unnatural  death.  The  consequenoe  is,  that  the 
child  is  named  after  and  dedicated  t-o  some  partionlu 
saint,  in  the  hope  that  his  influence  may  obviate 
his  evil  doom. 
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giyen,  wid  a  blessin',  to  the  ranns,  on' 
prayers,  an'  holy  charms,  I  don't  think  it  so 
good ;  l3arrin',  indeed,  as  Father  Donnellan 
towld  me,  when  the  wind,  by  long  festin', 
gets  into  my  stomach,  as  was  the  case  to- 
day, I'm  often  throubled,  God  help  me,  wid 
a  configuration  in  the — ^hugh  I  ugh — an'  thin 
it's  good  for  me — a  Httle  of  it" 

"  This  would  make  a  brave  powdher-hom, 
Darby  Moore,"  observed  one  of  BeiUa- 
ghan's  sons,  "  if  it  wasn't  so  big.  What  do 
you  keep  in  it,  Darby  ?  " 

"Why,  amllish,*  nothin'  indeed  but  a  sap 
o'  Father  Donnellan's  holy  water,  that  they 
say  by  all  accoimts  it  costs  him  great  trouble 
to  make,  by  rason  that  he  must  last  a  long 
time,  and  pray  by  the  day,  afore  he  gets  him- 
self holy  enough  to  consecrate  it" 

"It  smells  like  whiskey.  Darby," said  the 
boy,  without  any  intention,  however,  of  of- 
fending him.    "  It  smells  very  like  poteen,** 

"Hould  yer  tongue,  Kisthard,"  said  the 
elder  Eeillaghan ;  "  what  'ud  make  the 
honest  man  have  whiskey  in  it  ?  Didn't  he 
tell  you  what's  in  it  ?  " 

"The  gorsoon's  right  enough,"  replied 
Darby.  . "  I  got  the  horn  from  Bamy  Dalton 
a  couple  o'  days  agone ;  'twas  whiskey  he 
had  in  it,  an'  it  smells  of  it  sure  enough,  an' 
win,  indeed,  for  some  time  longer.  Och ! 
och  I  the  heavens  be  praised,  I've  made  a 
good  dinner !  May  they  never  know  want 
that  gave  it  to  me  I  Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis — 
Aminl"  +  +  + 

"  Darby,  thry  this  again,"  said  Reillaghan, 
offering  lum  another  bumper. 

"  Troth  an'  I  will,  thin,  for  I  find  myself 
a  great  dale  the  betther  of  the  one  I  tuck. 
Well,. here  s  health  an'  happiness  to  us,  an' 
may  we  all  meet  in  heaven !  Bisthard,  hand 
me  that  horn  till  I  be  goin'  out  to  the  bam, 
in  ordher  to  do  somethm'  for  my  sowL  The 
holy  wather's  a  good  thing  to  have  about 
one." 


"  But  the  dhrame,  Darby  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Reillaghan.     "  Won't  you  tell  it  to  us  ?  " 

"  Let  Mil^e  follow  me  to  the  bam,"  he  re- 
plied, "  an'  111  tell  him  as  much  of  it  as  he 
ought  to  hear.  An'  now  let  all  of  yez  pre- 
pare for  the  Midnight  Mass ;  go  there  wid 
proper  intintions,  an'  not  to  be  coortin'  or 
dhnnkin'  by  the  way.  We  re  all  sinners, 
any  way,  an'  oughtn't  to  neglect  our  sowla 
Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis.     Amin !  " 

He  immediately  strided  with  the  horn 
under  his  arm,  towards  the  bam,  where  he 
knelt,  and  began  his  orisons  in  a  tone  suffix 
dently  loud  to  be  heard  in  the  kitchen. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Beillaghan,  who, 
with  the  curiosity  natural  to  her  sex,  and 

*  AvUliah— my  sweet 


the  superstition  peculiar  to  her  station  in 
Hfe,  felt  anxious  to  hear  Darby's  dream,  urged 
Mike  to  follow  him  forthwith,  that  he  might 
prevail  on  him  to  detail  it  at  full  length. 

Darby,  who  knew  not  exactly  what  the 
dream  ought  to  be,  replied  to  Mike's  in- 
quiries vaguely. 

"  Mike,"  said  he,  "  until  the  proper  time 
comes,  I  can't  tell  it ;  but  listen  ;  take  my 
advice,  an*  slip  down  to  Peggy  GarUand's  by 
and  by.  I  have  strong  suspicions,  if  my 
dhrame  is  thrue,  that  Frank  M'Eenna  has  a 
design  upon  her.  People  may  be  abroad 
this  night  widout  bein'  noticed,  by  rason  o' 
the  Midnight  Mass  ;;^  Frank  bas  friends  in 
Eilnaheery,  down  behind  the  moors ;  an' 
the  divil  might  tempt  him  to  bring  her 
there.  Keep  your  eye  an  him,  or  rather  an 
Peggy.  If  my  dhrame's  true,  he  was  there 
this  night" 

"  I  thought  I  gave  him  enough  on  her  ac- 
count," said  Mika  "  The  poor  girl  hasn't 
a  day's  pace  in  regard  of  him ;  but,  plase 
goodness,  111  soon  put  an  end  to  it,  for  111 
marry  her  durin*  the  HoUydays." 

"  Go,  avick,  an'  let  me  fini^  my  Pudheran 
Partha  :■  1  have  to  get  through  it  before  the 
Midnight  Miss  comes.  Slip  down,  and  find 
out  what  he  was  doin' ;  and  when  you  come 
back,  let  me  know." 

Mike,  perfectly  aware  of  young  M'Kenna's 
character,  immediately  went  towards  Las- 
drum,  for  so  the  village  where  Peggy  Grart- 
land  lived  was  called.  He  felt  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  interference  of 
his  rival  the  more  acutely,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  feuds  and  quarrels 
which  the  former  had  frequently  produced 
between  friends  and  neighbors,  by  flie  subtle 
poison  of  his  falsehoods,  which  were  both 
wanton  and  malicious.  He  therefore  ad- 
vanced at  an  unusually  brisk  pace,  and  had 
nearly  reached  the  village,  when  he  perceived 
in  the  distance  a  person  resembling  Frank 
approaching  him  at  a  pace  nearly  as  rapid  as 
his  own. 

"  If  it's  Frank  M'Kenna,"  thought  he,  "  he 
must  pass  me,  for  this  is  his  straight  Une 
home." 

It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  ;  for  he  whom  he  had  supposed  to 
be  the  object  of  his  enmity,  crossed  the 
field  by  a  different  path,  and  seemed  to  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  l^e  person  whom  he  was 
about  to  meet — so  iBx,  at  least,  as  a  quick, 
free,  unembarrassed  step  could  intimate  his 
unacquaintance  with  him. 

The  feet,  however,  was,  that  Reillaghan, 
had  the  person  whom  he  met  approached 
him  more  nearly,  would  have  found  his  first 
suspicions  correct  Frank  was  then  on  his 
return  from  Gardand's,  and  no  sooner  per^ 
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ceived  Beillaghan,  whom  he  immediately 
recognized  by  his  great  height,  than  he  took 
another  path  in  order  to  avoid  him.  The 
enmity  between  these  rirals  was  deep  and 
implacable  ;  aggravated  on  the  one  haoid  by 
a  sense  of  unmerited  injuiy,  and  on  the  other 
by  personal  defeat  and  the  bitterest  jealousy. 
For  this  reason  neitlier  of  them  wished  to 
meet,  particularly  Frank  M'Kenna,  who  not 
only  hated,  but  feared  his  enemy. 
*  Having  succeeded  in  avoiding  Beillaghan, 
the  latter  soon  reached  home ;  but  here  he 
found  the  door  dosed,  and  the  family,  with- 
out a  single  Exception,  in  the  bam,  which  was 
now  nearly  crowded  with  the  youngsters  of 
both  sexes  from  the  surrounding  villages. 

Frank's  arrival  among  them  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  their  mirth  and  enjoyment.  His 
manners  were  highly  agreeable,  and  his 
spirits  buoyant  almost  to  levity.  Notwith- 
standing the  badness  of  his  character  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sober,  steady,  and  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  yet  he  was  a  favo- 
rite with  the  desolate  and  thoughtless,  and 
with  many  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
see^g  him  except  in  his  most  favorable 
aspect.  Whether  he  entertained  on  this  oc- 
casion any  latent  design  that  might  have 
induced  him  to  assume  a  frankness  of  man- 
ner, and  an  appearance  of  good-humor,  which 
he  did  not  feed,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  made  himself  generally 
agreeable,  saw  tibat  every  one  was  comfort- 
able, suggested  an  improvement  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  seats,  broke  several  jests  on 
Bamy  and  Granua  Waile — which,  Jiowever, 
were  returned  with  interest — and,  in  fact, 
acquitted  himself  so  creditably,  that  his 
&ther  whispered  with  a  sigh  to  his  mother — 

"Alley,  achora,  wouldn't  we  be  the  happy 
ftunily  if  that  mi^ortunate  boy  of  ours  was  to 
be  always  the  thing  he  appears  to  be  ?  Ood 
help  1^'T"  I  the  gonmiach,  if  he  had  sinse,  and 
the  fear  o'  God  before  him,  he'd  not  be  sich  a 
pace  o'  desate  to  sthrangers,  and  such  a  divil's 
limb  wid  ourselves :  but  he's  young,  an'  may 
see  his  evil  coorses  in  time,  wid  the  help  o' 
God." 

"  Musha,  may  God  grant  it ! "  exclaimed 
his  mother :  '*  a  fine  slip  he  is,  if  his  heart  'ud 
only  turn  to  the  right  thoughta  One  can't 
help  feelin'  pride  out  o'  him,  when  they  see 
him  actin'  wid  any  kind  o'  rason." 

The  Irish  dance,  like  evexy  other  assembly 
composed  of  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  pre- 
sents the  spectators  with  those  traits  which 
cmter  into  our  conception  of  rollicking  fun 
and  broad  humor.  Tlie  very  arrangements 
are  laughable ;  and  when  joined  to  the  eccen- 
tric strains  of  some  blind  fiddler  like  Bamy 
Dhalt  to  the  grotesque  and  caricaturish  faces 
of  the  men^  and  the  modest,  but  evidently 


arch  and  laughter-loving  countenances  of  the 
females,  they  cannot  fail  to  impress  an  ob- 
serving mind  with  the  obvious  truth,  that  a 
nation  of  people  so  thougfktless  and  easily 
directed  from  the  serious  and  useful  pursuite 
of  life  to  such  scenes,  can  seldom  be  indus- 
trious and  wealthy,  nor,  despite  their  mirth| 
and  humor,  a  happy  people.  ^ 

The 'bam  in  which  they  danced  on  this 
occasion  was  a  large  one.  Aroimd  the  walls 
were  placed  as  many  seats  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  neighbors'  houses ;  these  were  eked 
out  by  sacks  of  com  laid  length-wise,  logs  of 
round  timber,  old  creels,  iroq  pots  with  their 
bottoms  turned  up,  and  some  of  them  in  their 
usual  position.  On  these  were  the  youngsters 
seated,  many  of  the  "  boys  "  with  iJieir  sweetr 
hearts  on  their  knees,  the  arms  of  the  fair 
ones  lovingly  around  their  necks ;  and,  on 
the  contrary  many  of  the  young  women  with 
their  bachelors  on  their  laps,  their  own  necks 
also  gallantly  encircled  by  \he  arms  of  their 
admirers.  Up  in  a  comer  sat  Bamy,  sur- 
rounded by  the  seniors  of  the  village,  sawing 
the  fiddle  with  indefatigable  vigor,  and  lead- 
ing the  conversation  with  equcd  spirit  In- 
deed, his  laugh  was  the  loudest,  and  his  joke 
the  best ;  whilst,  ever  and  anon,  his  music 
became  perfectly  furious — that  is  to  say, 
when  he  rasped  the  fiddle  with  a  desperate 
effort "  to  overtake  the  dancers,"  from  whom, 
in  the  heat  of  the  conversation,  he  had  un- 
wittingly lagged  behind. 

Dancing  in  Ireland^  like  everything  else 
connected  with  the  amusement  of  the  people, 
is  frequently  productive  of  bloodshed.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  crack  dancers  from  op}>osite 
parishes,  or  from  distant  parts  of  the  same 
parish,  to  meet  and  dance  against  each  other 
for  victoiy.  But  as  the  judges  in  those  cases 
consist  of  the  respective  friends  or  Actions 
of  the  champions,  tiieir  mode  of  decision  may 
readily  be  conjectured.  Many  a  battle  is 
fought  in  consequence  of  such  challenges^ 
the  result  usually  being  that  not  he  who  has 
the  lightest  heel,  but  the  hardest  head,  gen- 
erally comes  off  the  conqueror.  . 

mule  the  usual  variety  of  Irish  dances — 
the  reel,  jig,  fling,  three-part-reel,  four-part- 
reel,  rowly-powly,  countiy-dance,  coHUian, 
or  cut-along  (as  the  peasantry  call  it),  and 
minuet,  vulgarly  minion,  and  minionet— wcipe 
going  forward  in  du6  rotation,  our  readers 
may  be  assured  that  those  who  were  seated 
around  the  walls  did  not  permit  the  time  to 
pass  without  improving  it.  Many  an  attach- 
ment is  formed  at  such  amusements,  and 
many  a  bitter  jealousy  is  excited :  the  prude 
and  coquette,  the  fop  and  rustic  Lothario, 
stand  out  here  as  i)roininently  to  the  eye  of 
him  who  is  acquainted  with  human  nature, 
as  they  do  in  similar  assemblies  among  the 
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ffrreat :  perhaps  more  so,  as  there  is  less  art, 
and  a  more  Hmiied  knowledge  of  intrigue,  to 
conceal  their  natui^d  character. 

The  dance  in  Ireland  usuallj  commences 
with  those  who  sit  next  the  door,  from  whence 
it  goes  round  with  the  sun.  In  this  manner 
it  circulates  two  or  three  ^itnes,  after  which 
the  order  is  generally  departed  from,  and 
they  dance  according  as  they  can.  This  neg- 
lect of  the  ^established  rule  is  also  a  fertile 
source  of  discord  ;  for  >7hen  two  persons  rise 
at  the  same  time,  if  there  be  not  room  for 
both,  the  right  of  dancing  first  is  often  de- 
cided by  blows. 

At  the  dance  we  are  describing,  however, 
there  was  no  dissension ;  every  heart  appeared 
to  be  not  only  elated  with  mirth,  but  also 
free  from  resentment  and  jealousy.  The  din 
produced  by  the  thumping  of  vigorous  feet 
upon  the  floor,  the  noise  of  the  fiddle,  the 
chat  between  Barny  and  the  little  sober 
knot  about  him,  together  with  the  brisk  mur- 
mur of  the  general  conversation,  and  the  ex- 
g'ession  of  delight  which  sat  on  every  coun- 
nance,  had  something  in  them  elevating  to 
the  spirits. 

Barny,  who  knew  their  voices,  and  even 
the  mode  of  dancing  peculiar  to  almost  every 
one  in  the  bam,  hafBome  joke  for  eaclL 
men  a  young  man  brings  out  his  sweet- 
heart — which  he  frequently  does  in  a  manner 
irresistibly  ludicrous,  sometimes  giving  a 
spring  from  the  earth,  his  caubeen  set  with  a 
knowing  air  on  one  side  of  his  head,  advancing 
at  a  trot  on  tiptoe,  catching  her  by  the  ear, 
leading  her  out  to  her  position,  which  is  "  to 
face  the  fiddler,"  then  ending  by  a  snap  of 
the  fingers,  and  another  spring,  in  which  he 
brings  his  heel  backwards  in  contact  with 
his  ham  ;-we  say,  when  a  young  man  brings 
out  his  sweetheart,  and  places  her  facing  the 
fiddler,  he  asks  her  what  will  she  dance  ;  to 
which,  if  she  as  no  favorite  tune,  she  uni- 
formly replies — "  Your  will  is  my  pleasure." 
This  usually  made  Barny  groan  aloud. 

"  What  ails  you,  Barny  ?  " 

''Oh,  thiQ,  murdher  alive,  how  little 
thruth's  in  this  world  !  Your  will's  my  plea- 
sure I  Baithirshin  !  but,  sowl,  if  things  goes 
an,  it  won't  be  long  so  I " 

"  Why,  Barny,"  the  young  man  would  ex- 
claim, "  is  the  ravin'  fit  comin'  over  you  ?  " 

'*  No,  in  troth,  Jim ;  biU  it's  thinkin*  of  home 
lam.  Howandiver,  do  you  go  an ;  but^  nor 
boklish  f  whatTl  ye  have  ?  " 

"  *Jig  Polthouge,*  Barny:  but  oil  your 
wrist  ma  bouchal,  or  Eatty  will  lave  us  both. 
out  o'  sight  in  no  time.    Whoo !  success  1 
clear  the  coorse.    Well  done,  Barny  I   That's 
the  go." 

When  the  youngsters  had  danced  for  some 
time,  the  fiEithers  and  mothers  of  the  village 


were  called  upon  "  to  step  out"  This  was 
generally  the  most  amusing  scene  in  the 
dance.  No  excuse  is  ever  taken  on  such  oc- 
casions, for  when  they  refuse,  about  a  dozen 
young  fellows  place  ihem,  will  they  nil  they, 
upright  upon  tiie  floor,  from  whence  neither 
themselves  nor  their  wives  are  permitted  to 
move  imtil  th^y  dance.  No  sooner  do  they 
conmience,  thaii  they  are  mischievously  pit- 
ted against  each  other  by  two  sham  ptuties, 
one  encouraging  the  wif^  the  other  cheering 
on  the  good  man  ;  whil^  the  fiddler,  falling 
in  with  the  frolic,  plays  in  his  most  furious 
style.  The  simpUcity  of  character,  and,  per- 
haps, the  lurking  vanity  of  those  who  are  the 
butts  of  the  mir&  on  this  occasion,  frequent* 
ly  heighten  the  jest. 

"Why,  thin,  Paddy,  is  it  strivin'  to  outdo 
me  you  are  ?  Faiks,  avoumeen,  you  never 
seen  that  day,  any  way,"  the  old  woman 
would  exclaim,  exerting  all  her  vigor. 

"  Didn't  I  ?  Sowl,  111  sober  you  before  I 
lave  the  flure,  for  all  that,"  her  husband 
would  reply. 

"An'  do  you  forget,"  she  would  rejoin, 
"  that  the  M'Carthy  dhrop  is  in  me ;  ay,  an' 
it's  to  the  good  stilL" 

And  the  old  dame  would  accompany  the 
boast  with  a  fresh  attempt  at  agility ;  to , 
which  Paddy  would  respond  by  "  cutting  the 
buckle,"  and  snapping  his  fingers,  whilst  fifty 
voices,  amidst  roars  of  laughter,  were  loud  in 
encouraging  each. 

"  Handle  your  feet,  Kitiy,  darlin' — ^the 
mettle's  lavin*  him !  " 

"  Off  wid  the  brogues,  Paddy,  or  shell  do 
you.  That's  it ;  ki(£  off  the  otiier,  an'  don't 
spare  the  flure." 

"  A  thousand  guineas  on  Eatty !  M'Car- 
thy agin  Gkdlagher  for  ever  I — ^whirroo  I " 

"  Blur  aUve  the  flure's  not  benefittin'  by 
you,  Paddy.  Lay  on  it,  man! — ^That's  it  I — 
Bravo ! — ^Whish  ! — Our  side  agin  Europe  I " 

"  Success,  Paddy  I  Why  you  could  dance 
the  Dusty  Miller  upon  a  flure  paved  wid 
drawn  razures,  you're  so  soople." 

"Katty  for  ever!  The*  blood's  in  you, 
Katty;  you'll  win  the  day,  a  ban  choir/  * 
More  power  to  you  1 " 

"  I'fl  hould  a  quart  on  Paddy.  Heel  an* 
toe,  Paddy,  you  sinner  I " 

"Bight  an'  left,  Eatty;  hould  an',  his 
breath's  goin'." 

"  Bight  an'  wrong,  Paddy,  you  spalpeen. 
The  whiskey's  an  you,  man  alive :  do  it  da- 
cently,  an'  don't  let  me  lose  the  wager." 

In  this  manner  would  they  incite  some 
old  man,  and,  perhaps,  his  older  wife,  to  pro- 
longed exertion,  and  keep  them  bobbing 
and  jigging  about,  amidst  roars  of  laughter. 


*  Decent  woman. 
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until  the  worthy  couple  could  dance  no 
longer. 

During  stated  periods  of  the  night,  those 
who  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
dance,  got  a  plate  and  hat,  with  which  they 
went  round  the  youngsters,  to  make  collec- 
tions for  the  fiddler.  Bamy  reserved  his 
best  and  most  sarcastic  jokes  for  these  occa- 
sions ;  for  so  correct  was  his  ear,  that  he  felt 
httle  difficulty  in  detecting  those  whose  con- 
tributions to  him  were  such  as  he  did  not 
relisli. 

The  aptitude  of  the  Irish  for  enjoying 
himiorous  images  was  well  displayed  by  one 
or  two  circumstances  which  occun*ed  on 
this  night  A  few  of  both  sexes,  who  had 
come  rather  late,  could  get  no  other  seats 
than  the  metal  pots  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
The  young  women  were  dressed  in  white, 
and  their  companions,  who  were  also  their 
admirers,  exhibited,  in  proud  display,  each  a 
bran-new  suit,  consisting  of  broadcloth  coat, 
yeUow-buff  vest,  and  corduroy  small-clothes, 
with  a  bunch  of  broad  silk  ribbons  standing 
out  at  each  knee.  They  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  respectable  farmers,  but  as  all 
distinctions  here  entirely  ceased,  they  were 
fain  to  r^t  contented  with  such  seats  as  they 
could  get,  which  on  this  occasion  consisted 
of  the  pots  aforesaid.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  they  risen  to  dance  than  the  house  was 
convulsed  with  laugliler,  heightened  by  the 
sturdy  vigor  with  which,  unconscious  of  their 
appearance,  they  continued  to  dance.  That 
pai-t  of  the  white  female  dresses  which  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  pots,  exhibited  a 
circle  like  the  full  moon,  jind  was  black  as 
pitch.  Nor  were  their  partners  more  lucky : 
those  who  sat  on  the  mouths  of  the  pots  had 
the  back  part  of  their  dresses  streaked  with 
dark  circles,  equally  ludicrous.  The  mad 
mirth  with  which  they  danced,  in  spite  of 
their  grotesque  appearance,  was  irresistible. 
This,  and  other  incidents  quite  as  pleasant — 
such  as  the  case  of  a  wag  who  purposely 
sank  himself  into  one  of  the  pots,  until  it 
stuck  to  him  through  half  the  dance — in- 
creased the  laughter,  and  disposed  them  to 
peace  and  cordiality. 

No  man  took  a  more  active  part  in  these 
frohcs  than  young  Fi-ank  M'Kenna.  It  is 
true,  a  keen  eye  might  have  noticed  under 
his  gayety  something  of  a  moody  and  dis- 
satisfied air.  As  he  moved  about  from  time 
to  time,  he  whispered  sometliing  to  above  a 
dozen  persona,  who  were  well  known  in  the 
country  as  his  intimate  companions,  young 
fellows  whose  disposition  and  cliaracter  were 
notoriously  bad.  When  he  communicated 
the  whisper,  a  nod  of  assent  was  given  by  his 
confidants,  after  which  it  might  be  remarked 
that  they  moved  round  to  the  door  with  a 


caution  that  betrayed  a  fear  of  observation, 
and  quietly  slunk  out  of  the  bam  one  by  one, 
though  Frank  himself  did  not  immediately 
follow  them.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards*  Rody  came  in,  gave  him  a  signal, 
and  sat  down.  Frank  then  followed  his 
companions,  and  after  a  few  minutes  Rody 
also  disappeared.  This  was  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  dance  was  proceeding  with 
great  gayety  and  animation. 

Frank's  dread  of  openly  offending  his 
parents  prevented  him  from  assembling  his 
associates  in  the  dwelUng-house ;  the  only 
convenient  place  of  rendezvous,  therefore,  of 
which  they  could  avail  themselves,  was  the 
stable.  Here  they  met,  and  Frank,  after  un- 
corking a  bottle  of  poteen,  addiessed  them 
to  the  following  efifect : 

"  Boys,  there's  great  excuse  for  me,  in  re- 
gard of  my  fight  vfdd  iVIike  Eeillaghan  ;  that 
you'll  all  allow.  Come,  boys,  your  healths  I 
I  can  tell  yez  you'll  find  this  good,  the  divil 
a  doubt  of  it ;  be  the  same  token,  that  I  stole 
it  from  my  father's  Christmas  dhiink ;  but  no 
matther  for  that— rl  hope  we'll  never  do 
worse.  So,  as  I  was  sayin',  you  must  bear 
me  out  as  well  as  you  can,  when  I'm  brought 
before  the  Dilegates  to-morrow,  for  chaL- 
lengin*  and  strikin'  a  brother.*  But,  I  think, 
you'll  stand  by  me,  boys?  '* 

"By  the  tam-o'-war,  Frank,  myself  vriH 
fight  to  the  knees  for  you." 

"  Faith,  you  may  dej^end  on  tw,  Frank,  or 
we're  not  to  the  fore." 

"  I  know  it,  boys  ;  and  now  for  a  piece  of 
fun  for  this  night.  You  see — come,  Lanty, 
tare-an'-ounkers,  drink,  man  alive — ^you  see, 
wid  regard  to  Peggy  Gai'tland — eh?  what 
the  hell !  is  that  a  cough  ?  " 

"  One  o'  the  horses,  man — go  an." 
.   "  Body,  did  Darby  More  go  into  the  bam 
before  you  came  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  Darby  More  ?  not  he.  If  he  did,  Fd  a 
seen  him  surely." 

"  Why,  thm,  I'd  kiss  the  book  I  seen  him 
goin'  towards  the  bam,  as  I  was  comin'  into 
tiiie  stable.  Sowl,  he's  a  niade  boy,  that ;  an' 
if  I  don't  mistake,  he's  in  Mike  BeiUaghan's 
intherest.  You  know  divil  a  secret  can  es* 
cape  him." 

"Hut!  the  prayin*  ould  crathur  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Midnight  Mass ;  he  thravels 
slow,  and,  of  coorse,  has  to  set  out  early ; 
besides,  you  know,  he  has  Carols,  and  bades^ 
and  the  likes,  to  sell  at  the  chapel" 

"  Thrae,  for  you.  Body ;  why,  I  thought 
he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  watch  my 


*  Those  connected  with  illegal  combinations  are 
sworn  to  have  no  private  or  personal  quarrels,  nor 
to  strike  nor  provoke  each  other  to  fight.  He  and 
Mike  were  members  of  such  societies. 
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motions,  in  regard  that,  as  I  said,  I  think 
him  in  Mike's  intherest" 

'*  Nonsense,  man,  what  the  dickens  'ud 
bring  him  into  the  stable  loft  ?  Why,  you're 
beside  yourself  ?  " 

"Be  Gor,  I  bleeve  so,  but  no  matther. 
Boys,  I  want  yez  to  stand  to  me  to-night : 
Pm  given  to  know  for  a  sartinty  that  Mike 
and  Peggy  will  be  buckled  to  durin'  the 
HoUydaya  Now,  I  wish  to  get  the  girl  my- 
self ;  for  if  I  don't  get  her,  may  I  be  groimd 
to  atoms  if  he  will." 

"Well,  but  hW  will  you  manage?  for 
she's  fond  of  him." 

"  Why,  111  tell  you  that.  I  was  over  there 
this  evenin',  and  I  understand  that  all  the 
family  is  goin'  to  the  Midnight  MasQ,  barrin' 
herself.  You  see,  while  they  are  all  gone  to 
the  *  mallei-office,'  *  we'll  slip  down  wid  a  thri- 
fle  o'  soot  on  our  mugs,  and  vralk  down  wid 
her  to  Edlnaheery,  beyant  the  mountains,  to 
an  unde  o'  mine ;  an'  afther  that,  let  any 
man  many  her  who  chooses  to  run  the  risk. 
Be  the  contints  o'  the  book,  Atty,  if  you 
don't  dhrink  I'LL  knock  your  head  agin  the 
wall,  you  gommoch  1 " 

"  Why,  thin,  by  all  that's  beautiful,  it's  a 
good  spree  ;  and  we'll  stick  to  you  like  pitch.*" 

"  Be  the  vortue  o'  my  oath,  you  don't  de- 
sarve  to  be  in  it.  or  ^ou'd  dLink  dacent 
Why,  here's  another  bottle,  an'  maybe  there's 
more  whei^  that  waa  Well,  let  us  finish 
-idiat  we  have,  or  be  the  five  crasses,  HI  give 
up  the  whole  business." 

"  Why,  thin,  here's  success  to  us,  any  way  ; 
an'  high  hangin'  to  them  that  'ud  desart  you 
in  your  skame  this  blessed  an'  holy  night 
that's  in  it ! " 

This  was  re-echoed  by  his  friends,  who 
pledged  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths 
not  to  abandon  him  in  the  perpetration  of 
the  outrage  which  they  had  concerted.  The 
other  bottle  was  immediately  opened,  and 
while  it  lasted,  the  details  of  the  plan  were 
explained  at  fuU  length.  This  over,  they 
entered  the  bam  one  by  one  as  befoi'e,  ex- 
cept Frank  and  Body,  who  as  they  were  de- 
termined to  8t«al  another  bottle  from  the 
father's  stock,  did  not  appear  ^among  the 
dancers  imtQ  this  was  accomphshed. 

The  re-appearaQce  of  these  rolUcking  and 
reckless  young  fellows  in  the  dance,  was 
bailed  by  all  present ;  for  their  outrageous 
mirth  was  in  character  vritii  the  genius  of 
the  place.  The  dance  went  on  with  spirit ; 
brag  dancers  were  called  upon  to  exhibit  i^ 
hornpipes ;  and  lor  this  purpose  a  table  was 
brought  in  from  Frank's  kitchen  on  which 
they  performed  in  succession,  each  dancer 

*  Hftass,  humoroualj  bo  called,  from  the  fact  of 
thoM  who  attend  it  beating  their  br^ts  during 
their  devotions. 

Vol.  n.-« 


applaiided  by  his  respective  party  as  the 
best  in  the  bam. 

In  the  meantime  the  night  had  advanced ; 
the  hour  might  be  about  half-past  ten  o'- 
clock ;  all  were  in  the  zenith  of  enjoyment, 
when  old  Frank  M'Kenna  addressed  them 
as  follows : — 

"Neighbors,  the  dickens  o'  one  o*  me 
would  like  to  break  up  the  sport — an',  in 
throth,  harmless  and  dacent  sport  it  is; 
but  you  all  know  that  this  is  Christmas 
nigh^  and  that  it's  our  duty  to  attind  the 
Midnight  Mass.  Anybody  that  likes  to  hear 
it  may  go,  for  it's  near  time  to  be  home  an* 
prepare  for  it ;  but  the  sorra  one  o'  me  wants 
to  take  any  of  yez  from  your  sport,  if  you 
prefer  it ;  all  I  say  is,  that  I  must  lave  yez ; 
so  Gk)d  be  wid  yez  till  we  meet  agin  1 " 

This  short  speech  produced  a  general 
bustle  in  the  bam ;  many  of  the  elderly 
neighbors  left  it,  and  several  of  the  youDg 
persons  also.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the 
Midnight  Mass  had  from  time  immemorial 
so  strong  a  hold  upon  their  prejudices  and  af- 
fections, that  the  temptation  must  indeed 
have  been  great  which  would  have  prevented 
them  from  attending  ii  When  old  Frank 
went  out,  about  one-third  of  those  who  were 
present  left  the  dance  along  with  them  ;  and 
as  the  hour  for  mass  was  approaching,  they 
lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  ii 

The  Midnight  Mass  is,  no  doubt,  a  phrase 
familiar  to  our  Irish  readers ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  those  in  the  sister  kingdoms,  who 
may  honor  our  book  with  a  perusal,  would, 
without  a  more  particulcur  description,  clearly 
imderstand  it. 

This  ceremony  was  performed  as  a  com- 
memoration not  only  of  the  night,  but  of  the 
hour  in  which  Christ  was  bom.  To  connect 
it  either  with  edification,  or  the  abuse  of 
religion,  would  be  invidious*;  so  we  overlook 
that,  and  describe  it  as  it  existed  within 
our  own  memoiy,  remarking,  by  the  way, 
that  though  now  generally  discontinued,  it 
is  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  still  observed,  er 
has  been  till  within  in  a  few  years  ago. 

The  parish  in  which  the  sceno  of  this 
story  is  laid  was  large,  consequently^  the  at- 
tendance of  the  people  vms  proportionably 
great.  On  Christmas  day  a  Boman  CathoHa 
priest  has,  or  is  said  to  have,  the  privilege  of 
saying  three  masses,  though  on  every  other 
day  in  the  year  he  can  celebrate  but  two. 
Each  priest,  then,  said  one  at  midnight,  and 
two  on  the  following  day. 

Accordingly,  about  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  the  performance  of  the  Midnight  Mass 
was  looked  upon  as  an  ordinance  highly  im- 
portant and  interesting;  The  preparations 
for  it  were  general  and  fervent ;  so  much  ko, 
that  not  a  Boman  CathoUc  family  slept  tiU 
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they  heard  ii  It  is  true  it  only  occurred 
once  a  year ;  but  had  any  person  who  saw  it 
once  been  called  upon  to  describe  it,  he 
would  say  that  religion  could  scarcely  pre- 
sent a  scene  so  wild  and  striking. 

The  night  in  question  was  very  dark,  for 
the  moon  had  long  disappeared,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  parish  were  to  meet 
in  one  spot^  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  dif- 
ficulty was  very  great,  of  traversing,  in  the 
darkness  of  michiight,  the  space  between 
their  respective  residences,  and  the  place  ap- 
pointed by  the  priest  for  the  celebration  of 
mass.  The  difficulty,  they  contrived  to  sur- 
mount From  about  eleven  at  night  till 
twelve  or  one  o'clock,  the  parish  presented  a 
scene  singularly  picturesque,  and,  to  a  person 
unacquainted  with  its  causes,  altc^ether  mys- 
terious. Over  the  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing country  were  scattered  myriads  of  blaz- 
ing ioi^ches,  all  converging  to  one  point; 
whilst  at  a  distance,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  parish,  which  lay  in  a  valley,  might  be 
seen  a  broad  focus  of  red  lights  quite  sta- 
tionary^ with  which  one  or  more  of  the 
torches  that  moved  across  the  fields  mingled 
every  moment.  These  torches  were  of  bog- 
fir,  dried  and  split  for  the  occasion  ;  all  per- 
sons were  accordingly  furnished  with  them, 
and  by  their  blaze  contrived  to  make  way 
across  the  country  with  comparative  ease. 
This  Mass  having  been  especially  associated 
with  festivity  and  enjoyment,  was  always  at- 
tended by  such  excessive  numbers,  that  the 
ceremony  was  in  most  parishes  celebrated  in 
the  open  air,  if  the  weather  were  at  all 
favorable.  Altogether,  as  we  have  said,  the 
apx>earance  of  the  country  at  this  dead  hour 
of  the  night,  was  wild  and  impressive. 
Being  Christmas  every  heart  was  up,  and 
every  pocket  replenished  with  money,  if 
it  could  at  all  be  procured.  This  general 
elevation  of  spirits  was  nowhere  more  re- 
markable than  in  contemplating  the  thou- 
sands of  both  sexes,  old,  young,  each  fur- 
nished, as  before  said,  with  a  blazing  flam- 
beau of  bog-fir,  all  streaming  down  the 
mountain  Bides,  along  the  roads,  or  across  the 
fields,  and  settling  at  last  into  one  broad 
sheet  of  fire,  "ilhsyj  a  loud  laugh  might 
then  be  heard  ringing  the  night  echo  into 
reverberation ;  mirthfiil  was  the  gabble  in 
hard  guttural  Irish*;  and  now  and  then  a 
song  from  some  one  whose  potations  had  been 
rather  copious,  would  irise  on  the  night- 
breeze,  to  which  a  chorus  was  subjoined  by 
a  dozen  voices  from  the  neighboring  groups. 

On  passing  thashebeen  and  public-houses, 
the  dm  of  mingled  voices  that  issued  from 
them  was  highly  amusing,  made  up,  as  it 
was,  of  songs,  loud  talk,  rioMng  And  laughter, 
with  an  occasional  soimd  of  "weeing  from 


some  one  who  had  become  penitent  in  hii 
drink.  In  the  larger  pubhc-houses — for  in 
Ireland  there  usually  are  pne  or  two  of  these 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  chapel— 
family  parties  were  assembled,  who  set  in  to 
carouse  both  before  and  after  mas&  Those, 
however,  who  had  any  love  a^r  on  hands 
generally  selected  the  shebeen  house,  as  be- 
ing private,  and  less  calculated  to  expose 
them  to  general  observation.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  these  jovial  orgies  frequently  pro- 
duced such  disastrous  consequences^  both  to 
human  life  and  female  reputation,  that  the 
intrigues  between  the  sexes,  the  quarrels, 
and  violent  deaths  resulting  from  them,  ulti- 
mately occasioned  the  discontinuance  of  a 
ceremony  which  was  only  productive  of  evil. . 
To  this  day,  it  is  an  opinion  among  the 
'peasantry  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  that 
there  is  something  unforttmate  connected 
with  all  drinking  bouts  held  upon  Christmas 
Eve.  Such  a  prejudice  naturally  arises  fi'om 
a  recollection  of  the  calamities  which  so  fre- 
quently befell  many  individuals  while  Mid- 
night Masses  were  in  the  habit  of  being  gen- 
erally celebrated,  although  it  is  not  attributed 
to  their  existence. 

None  of  Frank  M'Kenna's  family  attended 
mass  but  himself  and  his  wife.  His  children 
having  been  bound  by  all  the  rules  of  cour- 
tesy to  do  the  honors  of  the  dance,  could  not 
absent  themselves  from  it ;  nor,  indeed,  were 
they  disposed  to  do  so.  Frank,  however, 
and  his  "  good  woman,"  cai-ried  their  torch- 
es, and  joined  the  crowds  which  flocked  to 
this  scene  of  fun  and  devotion. 

When  they  had  arrived  at  the  cross-roads 
beside  which  the  chapel  was  situated,  the 
first  object  that  presented  itself  so  promi- 
nently as  to  attrskct  observation  was  Darby 
More,  dressed  out  in  all  his  paraphernalia  of 
blanket  and  horn,  in  addition  to  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  an  immense  torch,  formed 
into  the  figure  of  a  crosa  He  was  seated 
upon  a  stone,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  old 
men  and  women,  to  whom  he  sang  and  sold 
a  variety  of  Christmas  Carols,  many  of  them 
rare  curiosities  in  their  way,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  his  ovm  composition.  A  little  be- 
yond them  stood  Mike  ReiUaghan  and  Peggy 
Oartland,  towards  both  of  whomhecfistfrom 
time  to  time  a  glance  of  latent  humor  and 
triumph.  He  did  not  simply  confine  himself 
to  singing  his  carols,  but,  during  the  pauses 
of  the  melody,  addressed  the  wondering  and 
attentive  crowd  as  follows : — 

"  Good  Christians — This  is  the  day — ^how- 
andiver,  it  s  night  now.  Glory  be  to  God — 
that  the  angel  Lucifer  appeared  to  Shud'orth, 
Meeshach,  an*  To-bed-we-go,  in  the  village 
of  Constantinople,  near  Jerooslem.  Tho 
heavens  be  praised  for  it^  'twas  a  blessed  an' 
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bofy  nn^hJt^  an'  remains  so  from  that  day  to 
this--  Chds  do3ds  glorioxis,  Amin !  Well,  the 
sarra  one  of  him  but  appeared  to  thim  at  the 
hour  o'  midnight^  but  thej  were  asleep  at 
the  time,  you  see,  and  didn't  persave  him. 
So  wid  that  he  pulled  out  a  horn  like  mine 
— an',  by  the  same  token,  it's  lucky  to  wear 
horns  about  one  from  that  day  to  this — ^an' 
he  put  it  to  his  lips,  an'  tvch  a  good  daoent — 
I  mane,  ga^  a  good  dacent  blast  that  soon 
roused  them.  'Are  yez  asleep?'  says  he, 
when  they  awoke :  *  why  then,  bud-an'-age ! ' 
says  he,  '  isn't  it  a  bumin'  shame  for  able 
stout  fellows  like  yez  to  be  asleep  at  the  hour 
o'  midnight  of  all  hours  o'  the  night  Tare- 
an'-age ! '  says  he,  *  get  up  wid  yez,  you  dir- 
ty spalpeens  1  There's  Si  Fathrick  in  Je- 
roo^m  beyant ;  the  Pope's  signin'  his  mit- 
timus to  Ireland,  to  bless  it  in  regard  that 
neither  com,  nor  barley,  nor  phatLes  will 
growon  the  land  in  qaensequence  of  a  set  of 
varmints  called  Black-^uga  that  ates  it  up ; 
an'  there's  not  a  glass  o'  whiskey  to  be  had 
in  Ireland  for  love  or  money,'  says  Lucifer. 
*  Get  up  wid  yez,'  says  he,  *  an'  go  in  an'  get 
his  blessin' ;  sure  there's  not  a  Catholic  in 
the  counthry,  barrin'  Swaddlers,  but's  in  the 
town  by  this,'  says  he :  *  ay,  an'  many  of  the 
Protestants  themiselves,  and  the  Bladlc-moiUhs, 
an'  Mue-beUiea,*  are  gone  in  to  get  a  share  of 
it  And  now,'  says  he,  *  bekase  you  wor  so 
heavy-headed,  I  ordher  it  from  this  out,  that 
the  present  night  is  to  be  obsarved  in  the 
Catholic  chiirch  all  over  the  world,  an'  must 
be  kept  holy ;  an'  no  thrue  Catholic  ever  will 
miss  from  this  pariod  an  opportunity  of  bein' 
awake  at  midnight, ''says  he,  'glory  be  to 
God ! '  An'  now,  good  Christians,  you  have 
an  account  o'  the  blessed  Carol  I  was  singin' 
for  yez.  They're  but  hapuns  a-piece ;  an' 
anybody  that  has  the  grace  to  keep  one  o' 
these  about  them,  will  never  meet  wid  sud- 
den deaths  or  accidents^  sich  as  hangin',  or 
drownin',  or  bein'  taken  suddenly  wid  a  con- 
figuration inwardly.  I  wanst  Imew  a  holy 
man  that  had  a  dhrame — about  a  friend  of 

his,  it  was Will  any  of  yez  take  one  ? — 

Thank  you,  a  colleen  :  my  blessin',  the  bless- 
in'  o'  the  pilgrim,  be  an  you  I  God  bless 
you,  Mike  Beillaghan  ;  an'  I'm  proud  that  he 
put  it  into  your  heart  ta  buy  one  for  the  ra- 
sons  you  know.  An'  now  that  Father  Hool- 
aghan's  comin',  any  of  yez  that  'ill  want  them 
'ill  find  me  here  agin  when  mass  is  over — 
Ozis  doxis  glorioxis,  Amin !  '* 

The  priest  at  this  time  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  those  who  had  been  assembled  on 
the  cross-roads  joined  the  crowd  at  the  chap- 
el. No  sooner  was  it  bruited  among  them 
that  their  pastor  had  arrived,  than  the  noise, 

*  Biffarent  denominations  of  Dissenten. 


gabble,  singing,  and  laughing  were  immedi* 
ately  hushed  ;  the  shebeen  andpubUc-houses 
were  left  untenanted ;  and  all  flocked  to  the 
chapel-green,  where  mass  was  to  be  said, 
as  the  crowd  was  too  large  to  be  .contained 
within  the  small  chapeL 

Mike  Beillaghan  and  Peggy  Gartiand  wero 
among  the  last  who  sought  the  "  green ; "  as 
lovers,  they  probably  preferred  walking 
apart,  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  jostled 
by  the  multitude.  As  they  satmtered  on 
sl(iwly  after  the  rest,  Mike  felt  himself 
touched  on  the  shoulder,  and  on  turning 
round,  found  Darby  More  beside  him. 

"  It's  painful  to  my  feelin's,"  observed  the 
mendicant,  "to  have  to  say  this  blessed 
night  that  your  father's  son  should  act  so 
^bby  an'  ondacent." 

" Saints  above  I  how,  Darby?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  that  only  for  mo 
— for  what  I  heard,  an'  what  I  tould  you — 
you'd  not  have  the  purty  girl  here  at  your 
elbow?  Wasn't  it,  as  I  said,  his  intintion  to 
come  and  whip  down  the  colleen  to  Kilna- 
heery  while  the  family  'ud  be  at  mass  ;  sure 
only  for  this,  I  say,  you  bosthoon,  an'  that  / 
made  you  bring  her  to  mass,  where  'ud  the 
purty  colleen  be  ?  why  half  way  to  Kikia- 
heery,  an'  the  girl  disgraced  for  ever  1 " 

"Thrue  for  you,  Darby,  I  grant  it:  but 
what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  that  matther,  nothin'  at  all,  Mike  ; 
only  I  suppose  that  when  your  tailor  made 
the  clothes  an  you,  he  put  no  pockets  to 
them?" 

"  Oh,  I  see  where  you  are,  Darby  1  well, 
here's  a  crown  for  you ;  an'  when  Peggy  an' 
I's  made  man  and  wife,  youll  get  another." 

"  Mike,  achora,  I  see  you  are  yoilr  father's 
son  still ;  now  listen  to  me  :  first  you  needn't 
fear  sudden  death  while  you  keep  that  bless- 
ed Carol  about  you ;  next  get  your  friends 
together  goin'  home,  for  iS»nk  might  jist 
take  the  Hberfy,  wid  about  a  score  of  his 
*  boys,'  to  lift  her  from  you  even  thin.  Do 
the  thing,  I  say — don't  thrust  him ;  an' 
moreover,  watch  in  her  father's  house  to- 
night wid  your  friends.  Thirdly,  make  it  up 
wid  Frank ;  there's  an  oath  upon  you  botli 
you  persavef  Make  it  up  wid  him,  if  he^ 
axes  you:  don't  have  a  broken  oath  upon 
you ;  for  if  you  refuse,  hell  put  you  out  o* 
connection,*  an'  that  'ud  plase  him  to  the 
back-bone." 

Mike  felt  the  truth  and  shrewdness  of  this 
advice,  and  determined  to  follow  it.  Both 
young  men  had  been  members  of  an  illegal 
society,  and  in  yielding  to  their  passions  so 
far  as  .to  assault  each  other,  had  been  guilty 
of  perjury.     The  following    Christmas-day 

*  That  isg  ont  of  connection  with  Bibbonism. 
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had  been  appointed  by  their  pariah  Delegates 
to  take  the  quarrel  into  consideration  ;  and 
the  best  means  of  escaping  censure  was  cer- 
tainly to  express  regret  for  what  had  occurred, 
and  to  terminate  the  hostiHty  by  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  their  disputea 

They  had  now  reached  the  chapel-green, 
where  the  scene  that  presented  itself  was  so 
stiiking  and  strange,  that  we  will  give  the 
reader  an  imperfect  sketch  of  its  appearance. 
He  who  stood  at  midnight  upon  a  little 
mount  which  rose  behind  the  chapel,  might 
see  between  five  and  six  thousand  torches, 
all  blazing  together,  and  forming  a  level 
mass  of  red  dusky  Hght,  burning  against  the 
dark  horizon.  These  torches  were  so  close  to 
each  other  that  their  light  seemed  to  blend, 
as  if  they  had  constituted  one  wide  sur&ce 
of  flame ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  pre- 
ternatural-looking than  the  striking  and  de- 
votional countenances  of  those  who  were  as- 
sembled at  their  midnight  worship,  when 
observed  beneath  this  canopy  of  fi^.  The 
Mass  was  performed  under  the  open  sky, 
upon  a  table  covered  with  the  sacrificial 
linen,  and  other  apparatus  for  the  ceremony. 
The  priest  stood,  robed  in  white,  with  two 
large  torches  on  each  side  of  his  book,  re- 
citing the  prayers  in  a  low,  rapid  voice,  his 
hands  raised,  whilst  the  congregation  were 
hushed  and  bent  forward  in  the  reverential 
silence  of  devotion,  their  faces  touched  by 
the  strong  blaze  of  the  torches  into  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  solemnity.  The  scenery 
about  the  place  was  wild  and  striking ;  and 
the  stars,  scattered  thinly  over  the  heavens, 
twinkled  with  a  faint  rehgious  light,  that 
blended  well  with  the  solemnity  of  this  ex- 
traordinary worship,  and  rendered  the  rug- 
ged nature  of  the  abrupt  cHi&  and  precipices,' 
together  with  the  still  outline  of  the  stem 
mountains,  sufficiently  visible  to  add  to  the 
wildness  and  singularity  of  the  ceremony. 
In  fact,  there  was  an  unearthly  character 
about  it ;  and  the  spectre-like  appearance  of 
the  white-robed  priest  as  he 

A*  Muttered  his  prayer  to  the  midnight  air/* 

wotdd  almost  impress  a  man  with  the  belief 
that  it  waa  a  meeting  of  the  dead,  and  that 
the  priest  was  repeating,  like  the  Gray  Friar, 
his 

'*  Kara  of  the  days  that  were  gone." 

On  the  ceremony  being  concluded,  the 
scene,  however,  was  instantly  changed :  the 
lights  were  waved  and  scattered  promiscu- 
ously among  each  other,  giving  an  idea  of 
confofidon  and  hurry  that  was  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  death-like  stillness  that 
prevailed  a  few  minutes  before.  The  gabble 
>nd  laugh  were  again  heard  loud  and  hearty. 


and  the  public  and  shebeen  houses  once 
more  became  crowded.  Many  of  the  yoimg 
people  made,  on  these  occasions,  what  is 
called ''  a  runaway  ; "  '*'  and  other  peccadilloes 
took  place,  for  which  the  delinquents  were 
''either  read  out  from  the  altcu:,"  or  sent 
probably  to  Si  Patrick's  Purgatory  at  Lough 
Derg,  to  do  penance.  Those  who  did  not 
choose  to  stop  in  the  whiskey-houses  now 
hurried  home  with  all  speed,  to  take  some 
sleep  before  early  Mass,  which  was  to  be 
performed  the  next  morning  about  day- 
break. The  same  number  of  lights  might 
therefore  be  seen  streaming  in  different  ways 
over  the  parish ;  the  married  men  holding 
the  torches,  and  leading  their  wives ;  bache- 
lors escorting  their  sweethearts,  and  not  un- 
frequently  extinguishing  their  flambeaux, 
that  the  dependence  of  the  females  upoii 
their  care  and  protection  might  more  loving- 
ly call  forth  their  gallantry. 

When  Mike  Eeillaghan  considered  with 
due  attention  the  hint  which  Darby  More  had 
given  him,  touching  the  necessity  of  collect- 
ing his  friends  as  an  escort  for  Peggy 
Gartland,  he  had  strong  reasons  to  admit  its 
justness  and  propriety.  After  Mass  he 
spoke  to  about  two  dozen  young  fellows 
who  joined  him,  and  under  their  protection 
Peggy  now  returned  safely  to  her  father^s 
house. 

Frank  M*Kenna  and  his  wife  reached 
home  about  two  o'clock;  the  dance  was 
comparatively  thin,  though  stiU  kept  up 
v/ith  considerable  spirit  Having  solem- 
nized himself  by  the  grace  of  so  sacred  a 
rite,  Frank  thought  proper  to  close  the 
amusement,  and  recommend  those  whom  he 
found  in  the  bam  to  return  to  their  respec- 
tive dwellings. 

"  You  have  had  a  merry  night,  childher,** 
said  he ;  ''  but  too  much  o'  one  thing's  good 
for  nothin' ;  so  don't  make  a  toil  of  a  plea- 
sure, but  go  all  home  dacently  an'  soberly, 
in  the  name  o'  God." 

This  advice  was  accordingly  followed. 
The  youngsters  separated,  and  M'Kenna 
joined  his  &milji;  ''  to  have  a  sup  along  wid 
them  and  Bamy,  in  honor  of  what  they  had 
hard."  It  was  upoa  this  occasion  he  missed 
his  son  Frank,  whose  absence  from  the 
dance  he  had  not  noticed  since  his  return 
until  then. 

''Musha,  Where's  Frank,"  he  inquired: 
"111  warrant  him,  away  wid  his  blackguards 
upon  no  good.  Gknl  look  down  upon  him  ! 
Mfuiy  a  black  heart  has  that  boy  left  us  I 
If  it's  not  the  will  o'  heaven,  I  fear  hell  come 
to  no  good.  Bamy,  is  he  long  gone  from 
the  dance  ?  " 

*  BaBtto  elopement. 
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"Trotti,  Frank,  wid  the  noise  an'  dancin', 
an'  me  bein'  dark,'*  replied  Bamy,  shrewd- 
ly, "  I  can't  take  on  me  to  say.  For  all  you 
Bpake  agin  him,  the  sorra  one  of  him  but's 
a  dane,  dacent^  spirited  boy,  as  there  is  wid- 
in  a  great  ways  of  him.  Here's  all  your 
healths !  Faix,  girls,  youll  all  sleep  sound 
to-night" 

*'  Well,"  said  Mrs.  M'Kenna,  "  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  Darby  More  is  unknowable! 
Here's  a  Carol  I  bought  from  him,  an'  if  you 
wor  but  to  hear  the  explanations  he  put  to 
it!  Why  Father  Hoolaghan  could  hardly 
outdo  him ! " 

''Divil  a  man  in  the  five  parishes  can 
dance  *  Jig  Polthogue '  wid  him,  for  all  that," 
srid  Bamy.  "Many  a  time  Granua  an'  I 
played  it  for  him,  an'  you'd  know  the  tune 
upon  his  feet.  He  imdherstands  a  power  o' 
ranns  and  prayers,  an'  has  charms  an'  holy 
herbs  for  all  kinds  of  ailments,  no  doubt" 

"These  men,  you  see,"  observed  Mrs. 
M'Kenna,  in  the  true  spirit  of  creduHty  and 
superstition,  "  may  do  many  things  that  the 
likes  of  us  oughtn't  to  do,  by  raison  of  their 
great  fastin'  an*  prayin'." 

"Thrue  for  you.  Alley,"  replied  her 
husband :  '  but  come,  let  us  have  a  sup 
more  in  comfort :  the  sleep's  gone  a  shraug- 
ran  an  us  this  night,  any  way,  so,  Bamy, 
give  us  a  song,  an'  afther  that  we'll  have  a 
taste  o'  prayers,  to  close  the  night" 

"  But  you  don't  think  of  the  long  journey 
I've  before  mq,'*  repHed  Bapiy  :  "  howand- 
iver,  if  you  promise  to  send  some  one  home 
wid  me,  we'll  have  the  song.  I  wouldn't 
care,  but  the  night  bein'  dark,  you  see.  III 
want  somebody  to  guide  me." 

"  Faith,  an'  it's  but  rasonable,  Bamy,  an' 
you  must  get  Body  home  wid  you.  I  sup- 
pose he's  asleep  in  his  bed  bv  this,  but  we'll 
rouse  him ! " 

Bamy  replied  by  a  loud  triumphant 
laugh,  for  this  was  one  of  his  standing 
jests. 

"  Well,  Frank,"  said  he,  "  I  never  thought 
you  war  so  soft,  and  me  can  pick  my  steps 
the  same  at  night  as  in  daylight !  Sure 
that's  the  way  I  done  them  to-night,  when 
one  o*  Granua's  strings  broke.  *  Sweets  o' 
rosin,'  says  I ;  '  a  candle — ^bring  me  a  candle 
immediately.'  An'  down  came  Body  in  all 
haste  wid  a  candle.  'Six  eggs  to  you, 
Body,'  says  myself,  '  an'  half-a-dozen  o'  them 
rotten !  but  you're  a  bright  boy,  to  bring  a 
lit  candle  to  a  blind  man ! '  and  then  he 
stood  a  bouloare  to  the  whole  house — ha^  ha, 
hal" 

Bamy,  who  was  not  the  man  to  rise  first 
from  the  whiskey,  commenced  the  relation  of 
his  choicest  anecdotes;  old  Frank  and  the 
lomily,  being  now  in  a  truly  genial  mood, 


entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  jests,  so  that 
between  chat,  songs,  and  whiskey,  the  hour 
had  now  advanced  to  foui*  o'clock.  The 
fiddler  was  commencing  another  song,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Frank  presented  him- 
self, nearly,  but  not  altogether  in  a  state  of 
intoxication ;  his  face  was  besmeared  with' 
blood  ;  and  his  whole  appearance  that  of  a 
man  under  the  influence  of  strong  passion, 
such  as  would  seem  to  be  produced  by  dis- 
appointment and  defeat 

"What!"  said  the  father,  "  is  it  snowin*, 
Frank?  Your  clothes  are  covered  wid 
snow  I" 

^     "  Lord,  guard  us ! "  exclaimed  the  mother, 
"  is  that  blood  upon  your  face,  l^Vank  ?  " 

''  It  18  snowin',  and  it  is  blood  that's  upon 
my  face,"  answered  Frank,  moodily — "do 
you  want  to  know  more  news  ?  " 

"Why,  ay  indeed,"  replied  his  mother, 
"we  want  to  hear  how  you  came  to  be 
cut?" 

"  You  won't  hear  it,  thin,"  he  replied. 

The  mother  was  sUent,  for  she  knew  the 
tenible  fits  of  passion  to  which  he  was 
suWecfc 

l^e  father  groaned  deeply,  and  exclaimed 
— "Frank,  Frank,  God  help  you,  an'  show 
you  the  sins  you're  committin',  an'  the  heart- 
scaldin'  you're  givin'  both  your  motlier  and 
me  I  What  fresh  skrimmage  had  you  that 
you're  in  that  state  ?  " 

"  Spare  yourself  the  throuble  of  inquirin'," 
he  replied :  "all  I  can  say,"  he  continued, 
starting  up  into  sudden  fury — "  all  I  can  say, 
an*  I  say  it — I  swear  it — where's  the  prayer- 
book  ?  "  and  he  ran  frantically  to  a  shelf  be- 
side the  dresser  on  which  the  prayer-book 
lay, — "ay  !  by  him  that  made  me  I'll  sware 
it — ^by  this  sacred  book,  while  I  Hve,  Mike 
BeiUaghan,  the  husband  of  Peggy"  Gartland 
you'll  never  be,  if  I  should  swing  for  it  I 
Now  you  all  seen  I  kissed  the  book  !  "  as  he 
spoke,  he  tossed  it  back  upon  the  shell 

The  mirth  that  had  prevailed  in  the  family 
was  immediately  hushed,  and  a  dead  silence 
ensued ;  Frank  sat  down,  but  instantly  rose 
again,  and  flung  the  chair  from  him  with 
such  violence  that  it  was  crashed  to  pieces ; 
he  muttered  oaths  and  curses,  ground  his 
teeth,  and  betrayed  all  the  symptoms  of 
jealousy,  hatred,  and  disappointment 

"  Frank,  a  bouchal,"  said  Bamy,  commenc- 
ing to  address  him  in  a  conciliatory  tone — 
"  Frank,  man  alive -" 

"Hould  your  tongue,  I  say,  you  blind 
vagabone,  or  by  the  night  above  us,  III  break 
your  fiddle  over  your  skull,  if  you  dar  to  say 
another  word.  What  I  swore  FU*  do,  an'  let 
no  one  crass  me." 

He  was  a  powerful  young  man,  and  such 
was  lus  temper,  and  sc^weU  was  it  tmder- 
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Btood,  that  not  one  of  the  family  durst  Text- 
ture  a  word  of  remonstrance. 

The  father  arose,  went  to  the  door,  and 
returned.  "Bamy,"  said  he,  "you  must 
content  yourself  where  you  are  for  this  night 
It's  snowin*  heavily,  so  you  had  betther  sleep 
wid  Body ;  I  see  a  lipfht  in  the  bam,  I  sup- 
pose  he's^r  bring^g  in  his  bed  an'  makk^ 
it" 

"111  do  any  thing,"  replied  the  poor 
fiddler,  now  apprehensive  of  violence  from 
the  outrageous  temper  of  young  Frank. 

"  Well,  thin,"  added  the  good  man,  "  let 
us  all  go  to  bed,  in  the  name  of  Ood.  Micaul, 
bring  Bamy  to  the  bam,  and  see  that  he's 
comfortable." 

This  was  complied  with,  and  the  family 
quietly  and  timidly  retired  to  rest  leaving 
the  violent  young  man  storming  and  digest- 
ing his  passion,  behind  them. 

Mass  on  Christmas  morning  was  then, 
as  now,  performed  at  day-break,  and  again 
the  Boman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  par- 
ish were  up  betimes  to  attend  it  Fnmk 
M'Kenna's  family  were  assembled,  notwith- 
standing their  short  sleep,  at  an  early  break- 
fast ;  but  their  meal,  in  consequence  of  the 
unpleasant  sensation  produced  by  the  outrage 
of  their  son,  was  less  cheerful  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
gloom  which  hung  over  them,  was  increased 
by  the  snow  that  had  fallen  the  night  be- 
fore, and  by  the  wintry  character  of  the  day, 
which  was  such  as  to  mar  much  of  their  ex- 
pected enjoyment  There  was  no  allusion 
made  to  their  son's  violence  over-night ; 
neither  did  he  himself  appear  to  be  in  any 
degree  affected  by  it  When  break&st  was 
over,  they  prepared  to  attend  mass,  and, 
what  was  unusual,  young  Frank  was  the 
first  to  set  out  for  the  chapeL 

"Maybe,"  said  the  father,  after  he  was 
gone-^"  maybe  that  fool  of  a  boy  is  sarry 
for  his  behavior.  It's  many  a  day  since  I 
knew  him  to  go  to  mass  of  his  own  accord. 
It's  a  good  sign,  any  way." 

"Musha,"  inquired  his  mother,  "what 
could  happen  atween  him  an'  that  civil  boy, 
Mike  BeilJaghan  ?  " 

"  The  sorra  one  o'  me  knows,"  replied  his 
father :  "  an'  now  that  I  think  of  it,  sure 
enough  there  was  none  o'  them  at  the  dance 
lost  night,  although  I  sent  himself  down  for 
them.  Micatil,"  he  added,  addressing  the 
other  son,  "  will  you  put  an  yoiu:  big  coat, 
shp  down  to  Beillaghan's,  an'  bring  me  word 
what  came  atween  &em  at  all ;  an'  tell  Owen 
liimself  the  thruth  that  this  boy's  brakin' 
our  hearts  by  his  coorsea" 

Micaul,  who,  although  he  knew  the  cause 
of  the  enmity  between  these  rivals,  was  ig- 
norant of  that  which  occasioned  his  brother's 


rash  oath,  also  felt  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  quarrel  For.  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  his 
father's  wishes,  he  proceeded  to  Beillaghan's, 
and  arrived  just  as  Darby  More,  and  young 
Mike  had  set  out  for  masa 

"What,"  said  the  mendicant,  "can  be 
bringing  Micaul  down,  I  wondher  ?  somethin' 
about  that  slip  o'  grace,  his  brother." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mike  ;  "  an'  I  wish 
the  same  shp  was  as  dacent  an'  inoffensive  as 
he  is.  I  don't  know  a  boy  livin'  I'd  go  farther 
for  nor  the  same  MicauL — He's  a  credit  to 
the  &mily  as  much  as  the  other's  a  stain 
upon  them." 

"  Well,  any  how,  you  war  Frank's  match, 
an'  more,  last  night  How  bitther  he  was 
bint  on  bringin'  Peggy  aff,  when  he  an'  his 
set  waited  till  they  ^en  the  coimtry  clear, 
an'  thought  the  family  asleep?  Had  you 
man  for  man,  Mike  ?  " 

"Ay,  about  that;  an' we  sat  so  snug  in 
Pegg}'*s  that  you'd  hear  a  pin  fallin'.  A  hard 
tug,  too,  there  was  in  the  beginnin';  but 
whju  they  found  that  we  had  a  strong  back, 
they  made  away,  an'  we  gave  them  purshute 
from  about  the  house." 

"  You  may  thank  me,  any  how,  for  havin' 
her  to  the  good  ;  but  I  knew  by  my  dhrame, 
wid  the  help  o'  God,  that  there  was  some- 
thin'  to  happen ;  by  the  same  a  token,  that 
your  mother's  an'  her  high  horse  about  that 
dhrame.  I'm  to  tell  it  to  her,  wid  the  sinse 
of  it,  in  the  evenin',  when  the  day's  past^  an' 
all  of  us  in  comfort" 

"  What  was  it.  Darby  ?  sure  you  may  let 
me  hear  it"    ' 

"  Maybe  I  will  in  the  evenin'.  It  was  about 
you  an'  Peggy,  the  darlin'.  But  how  will 
you  manage  in  regard  of  brakin'  the  oath,  an* 
sthrikin*  a  brother?" 

"  Why,  that  I  couldn't  get  over  it,  when  h' 
sthruck  me  first :  sure  he  s  worse  off.  Ill 
lave  it  to  the  Dilegates,  an'  whatever  judg- 
ment they  give  out  I'll  take  wid  it" 

"Well,"  observed  Darby,  sarcastically,  "it 
made  him  do  one  good  turn,  any  way." 

"  What  was  that  Darby  ?  for  good  turns 
are  but  scarce  wid  him." 

"  Why,  it  made  him  hear  mass  to-day,"  re- 
plied the  mendicant ;  "  an*  that's  what  he 
hadn't  the  grace  to  do  this  many  a  year.  It's 
away  in  the  mountains  wid  his  gun  he*d  be, 
thracin',  an'  a  fine  day  it  is  for  it— only  this 
business  prevints  him.  Now,  Mike,"  observed 
Darby,  "  as  we're  comin'  out  upon  the  boreeUy 
m  fedl  back,  an'  do  you  go  an ;  I  have  part 
of  my  padareens  to  say,  before  I  get  to  the 
chapel,  wid  a  blessin';  an'  we  had  as  good  not 
be  seen  together." 

The  mendicant  as  he  spoke,  pulled  out  a 
long  pair  of  beads,  on  which  he  commenced 
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his  prayers,  occasionally  accosting  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Qho  mhany  Deah  ghud,* 
and  sometimes  taking  a  pai-tin  the  con  ver- 
sation  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which  he 
resumed  the  prayers  as  before. 

The  day  was  now  brightening  up,  although 
the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  had  threatened 
severe  weather.  Multitudes  were  flocking 
to  the  chapel ;  the  men  well  secured  in  frieze 
great-coats,  in  addition  to  which,  many  of 
them  had  tiieir  legs  bound  with  straw  ropes, 
and  others  with  leggings  made  of  old  hats, 
cut  up  for  the  purpose.  The  women  were 
secured  with  cloaks,  the  hoods  of  which  were 
tied  with  kerchiefs  of  some  showy  color  over 
their  bonnets  or  their  caps,  which,  together 
with  their  elbows  projectmg  behind,  for  ihe 
purpose  of  preventing  their  dress  from  being 
dabbled  in  the  snow,  ^ave  them  a  marked  and 
most  picturesque  appearance. 

Beillaghan  and  M'Kenna  both  reached  the 
chapel  a  considerable  time  before  the  arrival  of 
the  priest ;  and  as  a  kind  of  Whiteboy  com- 
mittee was  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing their  conduct  in  holding  out  so  dangerous 
an  example  as  they  did,  by  striking  each 
other,  contrary  to  their  oaths  as  brothers 
under  the  same  system,  they  accordingly 
were  occupied  each  in  collecting  his  friends, 
and  conciliating  those  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  hostile  to  them  on  the  opposite  party. 
It  had  been  previously  arranged  that  this 
committee  should  hold  a  court  of  inquiry, 
and  that,  provided  they  coidd  not  agree,  the 
matter  was  to  be  referred  to  two  hedge-school- 
masters, who  shoidd  act  as  umpires ;  but  if 
it  happened  that  the  latter  qould  not  decide 
it,  there  was  no  other  tribunal  appointed  to 
which  a  final  appeal  could  be  made. 

According  to  these  regulations,  a  court 
WEisox)ened  in  a  shebeen-house,  that  stood 
somewhat  distant  from  the  road.  Twelve 
young  fellows  seated  themselves  on  each 
side  of  a  deal  table,  with  one  of  the  umpires 
at  each  end  of  it,  and  a  bottie  of  whiskey  in 
the  middle.  In  a  higher  sphere  of  life  it  is 
usual  to  refer  such  questionable  conduct  as 
occurs  in  duelling,  to  the  arbitration  of 
those  who  are  known  to  be  qualified  by  ex- 
perience in  the  duello.  On  this  occasion  the 
practice  was  not  much  departed  from,  those 
who  had  been  thus  selected  as  the  committee 
being  the  notoriously  pugnacious  "boys" 
in  the  whole  parish. 

''Now,  boys,"  said  one  of  the  schoolmas- 
ters, ''let  us  proceed  to  operations  wid 
proper  spirit,"  and  he  filled  a  glass  of  whis- 
key as  he  spoke.  "Here's  all  your  healths, 
and  next,  pace  and  unanimity  to  us  I  Call 
in  the  culprits." 

*  God  aavo  jroa  I 


Both  were  accordingly  admitted,  and  the 
first  speaker  resumed — "  Now,  in  the  second 
place,  ril  read  yez  that  part  of  the  oath 
which  binds  us  all  under  the  obhgation  of 
not  strikin'  one  another — hem  I  hem  I  '  No 
brother  is  to  strike  another,  knowing  him  to 
be  such ;  he's  to  strike  him — hem ! — neither 
in  fair  nor  market,  at  home  nor  abroad, 
neither  in  pubhc  nor  in  private,  neither  on 
Sunday  nor  week-day,  present  or  absent^ 
nor — 

"I  condimn  that,"  observed  the  other 
master — "  I  condi^jnn  it,  as  bein'  too  latitudi- 
narian  in  principle,  an'  containing  a  para- 
dogma  ;  besides  it's  bad  grammar." 

"Youre  rather  airly  in  the  market  wid 
your  bad  grammar,"  replied  the  other :  "  111 
grant  you  the  paradogma,  but  111  stand  up 
for  the  grammar  of  it,  while  I'm  able  to 
stand  up  for  anything." 

"Faith,  an'  if  you  rise  to  stand  up  for 
that,"  replied  his  friend,  "and  doesn't 
choose  to  sit  down  till  you  prove  it  to  be 
good  grammar,  youll  be  a  standin'  joke  all 
your  life." 

"I  bleeve  it's  purty  conspicuous  in  the 
parish,  that  I  have  often,  in  our  disputations 
about  grammar,  left  you  widout  a  leg  to 
stand  upon  at  all,"  replied  the  other. 

This  sally  was  weU  received,  but  his  oppo- 
nent was  determined  to  push  home  the  argu-. 
ment  at  once. 

"I  would  be  glad  to  know,"  he  inquired, 
"by  what  beautiful  invintion  a  man  could 
contrive  to  strike  another  in  his  absence  f 
Have  you  good  grammar  for  that  f  " 

"  And  did  you  never  heai*  of  detraction  ?  " 
replied  his  opponent ;  "  that  is,  a  man  who's 
in  the  habit  of  spoking  falsehoods  of  his 
friends  whin  their  backs  are  turned — that  is 
to  say,  whin  they  are  absent  Now,  sure,  if 
a  man's  absent  whin  his*  back's  turned, 
mayn't  any  man  whose  back's  turned  be  said 
to  be  absent — ergo,  to  strike  a  man  behind 
liis  back  is  to  stnke  him  whin  he's  absent. 
Does  that  confound  you?  where's  your  logic 
and  grammar  to  meef  proper  ratiocination 
like  what  I'm  displaying?  " 

"Faith,"  replied  the  other,  "you  may 
have  had  logic  and  grammar,  but  111  take 
my  oath  it  was  in  your  younger  years,  for 
both  have  been  ai^sent  ever  since  I  knew  you : 
they  turned  their  hades  upon  you,  man  alive ; 
for  they  didn't  like,  you  see,  to  be  keepin' 
bad  company — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

"  Why,  you  poor  crathur,"  said  his  anta- 
gonist, "if  I'd  choose  to  let  myself  out,  I 
could  make  a  hare  of  you  in  no  time  en- 
tirely." 

"And  an  ass  of  yourselt"  retorted  the 
other:  "but  you  may  save  yourself  the 
throuble  ia  regard  of  the  last^  for  yoiu:  frinds 
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know  you  to  be  an  ass  ever  since  they  re- 
mimber  you.  Tou  have  them  here,  man 
alive,  the  aurides,"  and  he  pointed  to  his 
ear& 

"  Hut !  get  out  wid  you,  you  poor  Jamaica- 
headed  castigator,  you ;  sure  you  nev^  had 
more  nor  a  thimbleful  o'  sinse  on  any  sub- 
ject" 

''Faith,  an'  the  thimble  that  measured 
yours  was  a  tailor's,  one  Widout  a  bottom  in 
it,  an'  good  measure  you  got,  you  miserable 
flagellator !  what  are  you  but  a  mix  vomica  f 
A  fit  of  the  ague's  a  thrifle  compared  to  your 
asinity." 

The  ''boys"  were  delighted  at  this  en- 
counter, and  utterly  forgetful  of  the  pacific 
occasion  on  which  they  had  assembled,  be- 
gan to  pit  them  against  each  other  with 
great  glee. 

''That's  a  hard  hit,  Misther  Costigan; 
but  you  won't  let  it  pass,  any  how." 

"The  ague  an'  you  are  ould  acquaintan- 
ces," retorted  Costigan  ;  "  whenever  a  skrim- 
mage  takes  place,  you're  sure  to  resave  a 
visit  from  it" 

"  Why,  I'm  not  such  a  hare  as  yourself," 
replied  his  rival,  "  nor  such  a  great  hand  at 
batin'  the  absent — ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"  Bravo,  Misther  Connell— that's  a  leveller ; 
come,  Misther  Costigan,  bedad,  if  you  don't 
answer  that  you're  bate." 

"By  this  and  by  that,  man  alive,  if  you 
don't  mend  your  manners,  maybe  I'd  make 
it  betther  for  you  to  be  absent  also.  You'll 
only  put  me  to  the  throuble  of  mendin'  them 
for  you." 

"  Mend  my  manners ! "  exdaimed  his  op- 
ponent, with  a  bitter  sneer, — "  you  to  mend 
them  I  out  wid  your  budget  and  your  ham- 
mer, then  ;  you're  the  veiy  tinker  of  good 
manners — bekase  for  one  dacency  you'd 
mend,  you'd  spoil  twenty." 

"  I'm  able  to  hammer  you  at  all  events, 
or,  for  that  matther,  any  one  of  your  illiter- 
ate gineration.  Sure  it's  well  known  that 
you  can't  tach  Yoshther  (Yoster)  widout  the 
Kay." 

"Hould  there,  if  you  plase,"  exclaimed 
one  of  his  opponent's  relations ;  "  don't  lug 
in  his  family  ;  i)w£s  known  to  be  somewhat 
afore  your  own,  I  bleeve.  There's  no  /n- 
formjers  among  them,  Misther  Costigan: 
keep  at  home,  masther,  if  you  plase." 

"At  home!  That's  more  than  some  o' 
your  own  cleavings*  have  been  able  to  do," 
rejoioed  Costigan,  alluding  to  one  of  the 
yoimg  fellow's  acquaintances  who  had  been 
transported. 

"Do  you  mane  to  put  an  affront  upon 
me  ?  "  said  the  other. 

*  DiBtant  relations. 


"  Since  the  barrJiad  *  fits  you,  wear  it,"  re- 
plied Costigan. 

"  Yery  right,  masther,  make  him  a  present 
of  it,"  exclaimed  one  of  Costigan's  distant 
relations;  "he  desarves  that^  an'  more  if 
he'd  get  it" 

"  Do  I  ?  "  said  the  other ;  "  an'  what  have 
you  to  say  on  the  head  of  it»  Bartle  ?  " 

"Why,  not  much,"  answered  Bartle, 
"only  that  you  ought  to've  left  it  betune 
them ;  an'  that  I'll  back  Misther  Costigan 
agin  any  rascal  that  'ud  say  there  was  ever  a 
dhrop  of  his  blood  in  an  Informer's  veina" 

"  /  say  it  for  one,"  replied  the  other. 

"And  I,  for  another,"  said  Connell ;  "an' 
what's  worse,  I'll  hould  a  wager,  that  if  he 
was  searched  this  minute,  you'd  find  a  Kay 
to  Gough  in  his  pocket,  although  he  throws 
Yosther  in  my  teeth  :  the  dunce  never  goes 
widout  one.  Sure  he's  not  able  to  set  a  da- 
cent  copy,  or  headline,  or  to  make  a  dacent 
hook,  nor  a  hanger,  nor  a  down  stroke,  and 
was  a  poor  scholar,  too  !  " 

"  111  give  you  a  down  stroke  in  the  mane 
time,  you  ignoramus,"  said  the  pedagogue, 
throwing  himself  to  the  end  of  the  table  at 
which  his  enemy  sat,  and  laying  him  along 
the  floor  by  a  single  blow. 

He  was  instantiy  attacked  by  the  friend  of 
the  prostrate  academician,  who  was  in  his 
turn  attacked  by  the  friend  of  Costigan. 
The  adherents  of  the  respective  teachers 
were  immediately  rushing  to  a  general  en- 
gagement, when  the  door  opened,  and  Darby 
More  made  his  appearance. 

"  Asy  I — stop  wid  yees ! — Should  back,  ye 
disgraceful  villains  I  "  exclaimed  the  mendi* 
cant,  in  a  thundering  voice.  "  Be  asy,  I  say. 
Saints  in  glory  1  is  this  the  way  you're  settlin' 
the  dispute  between  the  two  dacent  young 
m^n,  that's  sorry,  both  o'  them,  I'll  go  bail, 
for  what  they  done.  Sit  down,  every  one  o' 
yez,  or,  by  the  blessed  ordhers  I  wear  about 
me,  I'll  report  yez  to  Father  Hoolaghan,  an' 
have  yez  read  out  from  the  althar,  or  sint  to 
Lough  Derg  !     Sit  down,  I  say  I " 

As  he  spoke,  he  extended  his  huge  cant 
between  the  hostile  parties,  and  thrust  them 
one  by  one  to  their  seats  with  such  muscular 
energy,  that  he  had  them  sitting  before 
another  blow  could  be  given. 

"  Saints  in  glory ! "  he  exclaimed  ogam, 
"  isn't  this  blessed  doins  an  the  sacred  day 
that's  in  it !  that  a  poor  helpless  ould  man 
like  me  can't  come  to  get  somethia'  to  take 
away  this  misfortunit  touch  o'  configuration 
that  I'm  afliicted  wid  in  cowld  weather — ^that 
I  can't  take  a  little  sup  of  the  only  thing  that 
cures  me — widout  your  ructions  and  battles ! 
You  came  here  to  make  pace  between  two 
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daceni  men's  childher,  an'  you're  as  bad,  if 
not  worse,  yourselves !— Oh,  wurrah  dheelisb, 
what's  this !  I'm  in  downright  agony  I  Oh, 
murdher  sheery  I  Has  none  o'  yez  a  hand  to 
thry  if  there's  e'er  a  dhrop  of  rehef  in  that 
bottle  ?  or  am  I  to  die  all  out,  in  the  face  o' 
the  world,  for  want  of  a  sup  o'  somethin'  to 
warm  me  ?  " 

Darby,  thiy  the  horn,"  said  M'Kenna. 
Here,  Darby,"  said  one  of  them,  "  dhrink 
this  0%  an'  my  life  for  yours,  it'll  warm  you 
to  the  marrow  I  " 

"  Och,  musha,  but  I  wanted  it  badly,"  re- 
plied Darby,  swallowing  it  at  once ;  "  it's  the 
only  thing  that  does  me  good  when  I'm  this 
way.  Deak  Grasthias  I  *  Oxis  Doxis  Glori- 
oaris.     Amin ! " 

"I  think,"  said  M'Kenna,  "that  what's  in 
the  horn's  isx  afore  it" 

"  Oh,  thin,  you  thoughtless  crathur,  if  you 
knew  somethin'  I  hard  about  you  a  while 
ago,  you'd  think  otherwise.  Bu^  indeed,  it  s 
thrue  for  you  ;  I'm  sure  I'd  be  sarry  to  com- 
pare what's  in  t^  to  anything  o'  the  kind  I 
tuck.  Deah  Qrasthiasl  Throth,  Tm  asier 
now  a  great  dale  nor  I  was." 

"  Will  you  take  another  sup.  Darby  ?  "  in- 
quired the  young  fellow  in  whose  hands  the 
bottle  was  now  nearly  empty ;  there's  jist 
about  another  glass." 

"  Indeed,  an'  I  will,  avillish  ;  f  an'  sure 
you'll  have  my  blessin'  for  it,  an'  barrin'  the 
priest's  own,  you  couldn't  have  a  more  luckier 
one — blessed  be  Qod  for  it — sure  that's  well 
known.  In  throth,  they  never  came  to  ill 
that  had  it,  an'  never  did  good  that  got  my 
curse  !  Houp !  do  you  hear  how  that  rises 
the  wind  off  o'  my  stomach  I  Houp  1 — Deah 
Orasthias  for  that ! " 

"How  did  you  lam  all  the  prayers  an' 
diarms  you  have,  Darby  ?  "  inquired  the  bot- 
tle-holder. 

"It  would  take  me  too  long  to  tell  you 
that^  auUlishf  But,  childher,  now  that 
you're  all  together,  make  it  up  wid  one 
another.  Aren't  you  aU  fiinds  an'  brothers, 
9Wom  brothers,  an'  why  woidd  you  be  fightin' 
among  other?  Misther  Ck>stigan,-  give  me 
your  hand;  sure  I  heard  athrifle  o'  what 
you  were  sayin'  while  I  was  suckin'  my 
dudeen  at  the  fire  widout  Come  here,  Mis- 
ther ConnelL  Now,  before  the  saints  in 
gloiy,  I  lay  my  bitter  curse  an  him  that  re- 
fuses to  shake  hands  wid  bis  inimy.  There 
now — I'm  proud  to  see  it  Mike,  avoumeen, 
come  here — Frank  M'Kenna,  gustho,  J  walk 
over  here ;  my  bitther  heart's  curse  upon 
both  of  yez,  if  you  don't  make  up  all  quar- 


•  God  be  praised. 

f  My  sweet  *  — an  epithet  of  endearment. 

t  Como  hither. 


rels  this  minnit!  Are  you  wiUin',  Mike 
Eeillaghan  ?  " 

"I  have  no  objectiom  in  life,"  replied 
Mike,  "  if  he'll  say  that  Peggy  Gartland  won't 
be  put  to  any  more  throuble  thi*ough  his 
mane&" 

"There's  my  hand,  Mike,"  said  Frank, 
"that  I  forget  an'  forgive  all  that's  past; 
and  in  regard  to  Peggy  Grartland,  why,  as 
she's  so  dark  agin  me^  I  lave  her  to  you  for 
good."  * 

"  Well !  see  what  it  is  to  have  the  good  in- 
tintions ! — to  be  makin'  pace  an'  friendship 
atween  inimies  I  That's  all  I  think  about, 
an'  nothin'  gives  me  greater  pleas — Saints  o' 
glory ! — what's  this ! — Oh  wurrah !  —  that 
thief  of  a — wurrah  dheelish!— that  touch  o' 
configuration's  comin'  back  agin ! — O,  thiii, 
but  it's  hard  to  get  it  undher ! — Oh !  " — 

"  I'm  sarry  for  it,  Dfirby,"  replied  he  who 
held  the  now  empty  bottle ;  "  for  the  whiskey's 
out" 

"Throth,  an'  I'm  sarry  iayse]f,  for  nothin' 
else  does  me  good ;  an'  Father  Hoolaghan 
says  nothin'  txin  keep  it  down,  barrin'  the  sup 
o'  whiskey.  It's  best  burnt,  wid  a  little  bit  o' 
butther  an  it ;  but  I  can't  get  that  always, 
it  overtakes  me  so  suddenly,  glory  be  to 
God ! " 

"  Well,"  said  M'Kenna,  "  as  Mike  an'  my- 
self was^the  manes^  of  bringin'  us  together, 
why,  if  he  joins  me,  we'll  have  another 
bottle." 

"Throth,  an'  its  ftiir  an'  dacent,  an'  he 
must  do  it ;  hy  the  same  a  token,  that  I'll 
not  lave  the  house  till  it's  dhrunk,  for  there's 
no  thrustin'  yez  together,  you're  so  hot-headed 
an'  ready  to  rise  'Uie  hand,"  said  Darby. 

M'Kenna  and  Mike,  having  been  recon- 
ciled, appeared  in  a  short  time  warmer 
friends  than  ever.  While  the  last  bottle 
went  round,  those  who  had  before  been  on 
the  point  of  engaging  in  personal  conflict, 
now  laughed  at  their  o\vn  foibles,  and  ex- 
pressed the  kindness  and  good-will  which 
they  felt  for  each  other  at  heart 

"Now,"  said  the  mendicant^  "go  all  of 
you  to  mass,  an'  as  soon  as  you  can,  to  con- 
fission,  for  it's  not  good  to  have  the  broken 
oath  an'  the  sin  of  it  ove.r  one.  Confiss  it, 
an'  have  your  conscience  light :  sure  it's  a 
happiness  that  you  can  have  the  guilt  taken 
off  o'  yez,  childher." 

"lirue  for  you,  Darby,"  they  replied; 
"  an'  we'U  be  tlunkin'  of  your  advice." 

"  Ay,  do,  childher ;  an*  there's  Father 
Hoolaghan  comin'  down  the  road,  so,  in  the 
name  o'  Goodness,  we  haven't  a  minnit  to 
lose." 

They  all  left  the  shebeen-house  as    he 


*  In  future — ^altogether. 
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Bpoke  except  Frank  and  himself,   who  re- 
mained until  they  had  gone  out  of  hearing. 

"Darby,"  said  hfe,  "I  want  you  to  come 
up  to  our  house  in  the  momin',  an'  bring 
along  wid  you  the  things  that  you  stamp  the 
crass  upon  the  skin  wid :  I'm  goin'  to  get 
the  crucifix  put  upon  me.  But  on  the  paril 
o'  your  life,  don't  brathe  a  word  of  it  to 
mortual" 

"  God  enable  you,  avick  I  it's  a  good  in- 
tintion.  I  will  indeed  be  up  wid  you — airly 
too,  wid  a  blessin'.  It  is  that,  indeed — a 
good  intintion,  sure  enough." 

The  parish  chapel  was  about  one  hundred 
perches  from  the  shebeen-house  in  which  the 
"boys  "  had  assembled  ;  the  latter  were  pro- 
ceecfing  there  in  a  body  when  Frank  over- 
took them. 

"Mike,"  said  he  aside  to  EeHlaghan, 
"we'll  have  time  enough — walk  back  a  bit ; 
m  tell  you  what  Tm  thinkin' ;  you  never 
seen  in  your  life  a  finer  day  for  thracin ; 
what  'ud  you  say  if  we  give  the  boys  the 
sHp,  never  heed  mass,  an'  set  off  to  the 
mountains  ?  " 

"Won't  we  have  time  enough  afther 
mass  ?  "  said  Beillaghan. 

"  Why,  man,  sure  you  did  hear  mass  once 
to-day.  Weren't  you  at  it  last  night  ?  No, 
indeed,  we  won't  be  time  enough  afther  it ; 
for  this  bein'  Chris'mas  day,  we  must  be 
home  at  dinner-time ;  you  know  it's  not 
lucky  to  be  from  the  family  upon  set  days. 
Hang-an-ounty,  come  :  we'll  have  fine  sport ! 
I  have  cocksticks.*  enough.  The  best  pai*t 
of  the  day  '11  be  gone  if  we  wait  for  mass. 
Come,  an'  let  us  start" 

"WeU,  well,"  repUed  Reillaghan,  "the 
Borra  hair  I  care  ;  so  let  us  go.  I'd  like  my- 
self to  have  a  rap  at  the  hares  in  the  Black 
HiUs,  siu*e  enough  ;  but  as  it  'ud  be  re- 
markable for  us  to  be  seen  lavin'  mass,  why 
let  us  crass  the  field  here,  an'  get  out  upon 
the  road  above  the  bridge. 

To  this  his  companion  assented,  and  they 
both  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace,  each  ap- 
parently anxious  for  the  sport,  and  resolved 
to  exhibit  such  a  frank  cordiality  of  manner 
as  might  convince  the  other  that  aU  their 
past  enmity  was  forgotten  and  forgiven. 

The  direct  path  to  the  mountains  lay  by 
M'Kenna's  house,  where  it  was  necessary 
they  should  call,  in  order  to  fmmish  them- 
selves with  cocksticks,  and  to  bring  dogs 
which  young  Frank  kept  for  the  purpose. 
The  inmates  of  the  family  were  at  mass,  with 
the  exception  of  Frank's  mother,  and  Body, 

*  A  cockntick  waa  so  called  from  being  used  on 
Cock-Monday,  to  throw  at  a  cock  tied  to  a  stake, 
which  was  a  game  common  among  the  people.  It 
waa  about  the  length  of  a  common  btick,  bat  much 
heavier  and  thicker  at  one  end. 


the  servant-man,  whom  they  found  sitting 
on  his  own  bed  in  the  bam,  engaged  at 
cards,  the  right  hand  against  the  1^ 

"  Well,  Body,"  said  Frank,  "  who's  win- 
nin'  ?  " 

"  The  left  entirely,"  replied  his  companion : 
"  the  divil  a  game  at  all  the  right's  gettin', 
whatever's  the  rason  of  it,  an'  I'm  always 
turnin'  up  black.  I  hope  none  of  my  friends 
or  acquaintances  will  die  soon." 

"  Throw  them  aside — quit  of  them,"  said 

^Frank,  "  give  them  to  me,  I'll  put  them  past ; 

an'  do  you  bring  us  out  the  gun.     I've  the 

powdher  an'   shot  here ;  we   may  as  well 

bnng  her,  an'  have  a  slap  at  them.    One  o' 

the  ofiicers  in  the  barracks  of keeps  me 

in  powdher  an'  shot,  besides  givin'  me  an 
odd  crown,  an'  I  keep  him  in  game." 

"Why,  thin,  boys,"  observed  Body, 
"what's  the  manin'  o'  this? — two  o'  the 
biggest  inimies  in  Europe  last  night  an'  this 
mornin'  an'  now  as  great  as  two  thieves  1 
How  does  that  come?" 

"Very  asy.  Body,"  replied  Beillaghan; 
"  we  made  up  the  quarrel,  shuck  hands^  an's 
good  frinds  as  ever." 

"Bedad,  that  bates  cock-fightin',"  said 
Body,  as  he  went  to  bring  in  the  gun. 

In  the  mean  time,  Frank,  with  the  cards 
in  his  hand,  went  to  the  eave  of  the  bam, 
thrust  them  up  imder  the  thatch,  and  took 
out  of  the  same  nook  a  flask  of  whiskey. 

"  We'U  want  this,"  said  he,  putting  it  to 
his  Hps,  and  gulping  down  a  portion. 
"  Come  Mike,  be  tastin' ;  and  aftherwards 
put  this  in  your  pocket" 

Mike  followed  his  example,  and  was 
corking  the  flask  when  Body  returned  with 
the  gun. 

"  She's  charged,"  said  Frank  ;  "but  we'd 
betther  put  in  fresh  primin'  for  'f raid  of  her 
hangin'  tire." 

He  then  primed  the  gun,  and  handed  it  to 
Beillaghan.  "  Do  you  keep  the  gun,  Mike," 
he  added,  "an'  PU  keep  the  cocksticks. 
Body,  I'll  bet  you  a  shillin'  I  kill  more  wid 
the  cockstick,  nor  he  will  wid  the  gun.  Will 
j  you  take  me  up?  " 

"  I  know  a  safer  thrick,"  replied  Body ; 
"  you're  a  dead  aim  wid  tiie  cockstick,  sure 
enough,  ah*  a  deader  with  the  gun,  too ; 
catch  me  at  it" 

"  You  show  some  sinse,  for  a  wondher,"  ob- 
served Frank,  as  he  and  his  companion  left 
the  bam,  and  turned  towards  the  mountains, 
which  rose  frowning  behind  the  house. 

Body  stood  looking  after  thehi  until  they 
wound  up  slowly  out  of  sight  among  the' 
liills ;  he  then  shook  his  head  two  or  three 
times,  and  exclaimed,  "By  dad,  there's 
somethin'  in  this,  if  one  could  make  out 
what  it  is.    I  know  Fi-ank." 
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Ghristmas-daj  passed  among  the  peasantry, 
as  it  usuaUy  passes  in  Ireland.  Fiiends  met 
before  dinner  in  their  own,  in  their  neigh- 
bors',  in  shebeen  or  in  public  houses,  where 
they  drank,  sang,  or  fought,  according  to 
tiieir  natural  dispositions,  or  the  quantity  of 
liquor  they  had  taken.  The  festivity  of  the 
day  might  be  known  by  the  unusual  reek  of 
smoke  that  danced  from  each  chimney,  by 
the  number  of  persons  who  crowded  the 
roads,  by  their  bran-new  dre8se8.-for  if  a 
young  man  or  country  girl  can  afford  a  dress 
a£  all,  they  provide  it  for  Christmas, — and  by 
the  striking  appeai-ance  of  those  v<^o.  having 
drunk  a  little  too  much,  were  staggering 
home  in  the  purest  happiness,  singing,  stop- 
ping their  friends,  shaking  hands  with  them, 
or  kissing  them,  without  any  regard  to  sex. 
Many  a  tune  might  be  seen  two  Irishmen, 
who  had  got  drunk  together,  leaving  a  feir 
or  market,  their  arms  about  each  other's 
necks,  from  whence  they  only  removed  them 
to  kiss  and  hug  one  another  more  lovingly. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  nothing  more 
probable  than  that  these  identical  two  will 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  mutual  battle,  by  way 
of  episode,  and  again  proceed  on  their  way, 
kissing  and  hugging  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  interrupt  their  friendship.  All 
the  usual  effects  of  jollity  and  violence,  fun 
and  fighting,  love  and  liquor,  were,  of  course, 
to  be  seen,  felt,  heard,  and  understood  on  this 
day,  in  a  manner  much  more  remarkable  than 
on  common  occasions ;  fbr  it  maybe  observed, 
that  the  national  festivals  of  the  Irish  bring 
out  their  strongest  points  of  character  with 
'peculiar  distinctness.  • 

The  femily  of  Prank  IVTRenna  were  sitting 
down  to  their  Christmas  dinner ;  the  good 
man  had  besought  a  blessing  upon  the  com- 
fortable and  abimdant  fare  of  which  they 
were  about  to  partake,  and  nothing  was 
.amiss,  save  the  absence  of  their  younger 
son. 

"Musha,  where  on  earth  can  this  boy  be 
stajdn*?"  said  the  father:  "Pm  sure  this, 
above  all  days  in  the  year,  is  one  he  oughtn't 
to.be  from  home  an." 

The  mother  was  about  to  inform  him  of 
the  son's  having  gone  to  the  mountains,  when 
the  latter  returned,  breathless,  pale,  and 
horror-struck. 

Body  eyed  him  keenly,  and  laid  down  the 
bit  he  was  conveying  to  his  mouth. 

**  Heavens  above  us  ! "  exclaimed  his 
mother,  "  what  ails  you  ?  " 

He  onlyreplied  by  dashing  his  hat  upon 
thA  ground,  and  exclaiming,  "  Up  wid  yez ! 
— up  wid  yez! — quit  your  dinners!  Oh, 
Body  !  whatH  be  done  ?  Go  down  to  Owen 
BeOla^an's — go  'way — go  down — an'  tell 
tihim — Oh,  vidc-rwrhoie !  but  this  was  the 


unf oi-tunate  day  to  us  all  ?  Mik^  Reillaghan 
is  shot  with  my  gun  ;  she  went  off  in  his 
hand  goin*  over  a  snow  vn^eath,  an'  he's  lyin' 
dead  in  the  mountains  ?  " 

The  screams  and  the  wailing  which  imme- 
diately rose  in  the  family  were  dreadful  Mrs. 
M'Kenna  almost  Mnted ;  and  the  father, 
after  many  stixiggles  to  maintain  hisfiimness, 
burst  into  the  bitter  tears  of  disconsolation 
and  affliction.  Body  was  calmer,  but  turned 
his  eyes  fi-om  one  to  another  with  a  look  of 
deep  compassion,  and  again  eyed  Frank 
keenly  and  suspiciously. 

Frank's  eye  caught  his,  and  the  glance 
which  had  surveyed  him  with  such  a  scrutiny 
did  not  escape  his  observation.  "Body," 
said  he,  "do  you  go  an*  brake  it  to  the 
Beillaghans  :  you're  the  best  to  do  it ;  for, 
when  we  were  settin'  out,  you  saw  that  he 
carried  the  gun,  an'  not  me." 

"  Thrue  for  you,"  said  Body  ;  "  I  saw  that, 
Frank,  and  can  swear  to  it ;  but  that's  all  I 
did  see.  I  know  nothing  of  what  happened 
in  the  mountains." 

"  Damnho  sheery  orth  I  *  What  do  you 
mane,  you  villain  ?  "  exclaimed  Frank,  seizing 
the  tongs,  and  attempting  to  strike  him : 
"do  you  dar  to  suspect  that  I  had  any  hand 
in  it" 

"  Wurrah  dhedisih,  f  Frank,"  screamed  the 
sisters,  "  are  you  goin*  to  murdher  Body  ?  " 

" Murdher"  he  shouted,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fury,  "  Why  the  curse  o'  God  upon  you  all, 
what  puts  murdher  into  your  heads  ?  Is  it 
my  own  family  that's  the  first  to  charge  me 
wid  it?" 

"Why,  there's  no  one  chargin'  you  wid  it," 
repHed  Kody ;  "  not  one,  whatever  makes  you 
take  it  to  youi^self." 

"  An*  what  did  you  look  at  rile  for,  thin, 
the  way  you  did  ?  What  did  you  look  at  me 
for,  I  say?" 

"Is  it  any  wondher,**  replied  the  servant 
coolly,  "  when  you  had  sich  a  dreadful  story 
to  tell?" 

"  Go  oflt"  replied  Frank,  now  hoarse  with 
passion — "go  off,  an'  tell  the  Beillaghans 
what  happened ;  but,  by  all  the  books  that 
ever  was  opened  or  shut,  if  you  breathe  a 
word  about  murdh — about— if  you  do,  you 
villain,  111  be  the  death  o*  you  ! " 

When  Body  was  gone  on  this  melancholy 
errand,  old  M'Kenna  first  put  the  tongs,  and 
everything  he  feared  might  be  used  as  a 
weapon  by  his  frantic  son,  out  of  his  reach  ; 
he  then  took  down  the  book  on  which  he  had 
the  night  before  sworn  so  rash  and  my^ 
terious  an  oath,  and  desired  his  son  to  look 
upon  it. 

*  Eternal  perdition  on  you  I 
t  SweetViiginI 
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•*  Frank,"  saaid  he,  solemnly,  "  yon  swore 
on  that  blessed  book  last  night,  that  Mike 
Eeillaghan  never  would  be  the  husband  of 
Peggy  Gartland — h^z  a  corpse  to^ay  !  Yes," 
he  continued,  '*  the  good,  the  honest,  the  in- 

dusthrious  boy  is" ^his  sobs  became  so 

loud  and  thick  that  he  appeared  ahnost  suffo- 
cated. "Oh,"  said  he,  "may  Godpiiy  us! 
As  I  hope  to  meet  my  blessed  Savior,  who 
was  bom  on  this  day,  I  woidd  rather  you 
wor  the  corpse,  an'  not  Mike  Eeillaghan !  " 

"  I  don't  doubt  that,"  said  the  sou,  fiercely  ; 
"you  never  showed  me  much  grah^*  sure 
enough." 

"Did  you  ever  desarve  it?"  replied  the 
father.  "  Heaven  above  me  knows  it  was  too 
much  kindness  was  showed  you.  When  you 
ought  to  have  been  well  corrected,  you  got 
your  will  an*  your  way,  an*  now  see  the 
upshot.** 

"Well,"  said  the  son,  "it's  the  last  day 
ever  I'll  stay  in  the  family  ;  thrate  me  as  bad 
as  you  plase.  Ill  take  the  king's  bounty,  an' 
list  if  I  live  to  see  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  thin,  in  the  name  o*  Goodness,  do 
BO,"  said  the  father  ;"  an'  so  far  from  previntin' 
you,  well  bless  you  when  you're  gone,  for 
gom. 

"  Arrah,  Frank,  aroon,"  said  Mr&  M'Kenna, 
who  was  now  recovered,  "  maybe,  afther  all, 
it  was  only  an  accident :  sure  we  often  hard 
of  sich  things.  Don't  you  remimber  Squire 
Elliott's  son,  that  shot  himself  by  accident, 
out  fowlin'  ?  Frank,  can  you  dear  yourself 
before  us  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Alley  1  Alley  !  "  exclaimed  the  father, 
wiping  awa/his  te^rs,  "don't  yon  i^mimbe^ 
his  oathy  last  night  ?  " 

"What  oath?"  inquired  the  son,  with  an 
air  of  suprise — "What  oath,  last  night?  I 
know  I  was  drunk  last  night,  but  I  remimber 
nothing  about  an  oath." 

"  Do  you  deny  it,  you  hardened  boy  ?  " 

"  I  do  deny  it ;  an'  I'm  not  a  hardened  boy. 
What  do  you  all  mane  ?  do  you  want  to  dhrive 
me  mad  ?  I  know  nothin'  about  &ny  oath 
last  night ; "  replied  the  son  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  grief  of  Uie  mother  and  daughters  was 
loud  during  the  pauses  of  the  conversation. 
Micaul,  the  eldest  son,  sat  beside  his  father 
in  tears. 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  "  many  an  advice  I  gave 
you  between  ourselvesyi  and  you  know  how 
you  tuck  them.  When  you'd  stale  the  oats, 
an'  the  meal,  and  the  phaties,  an'  hay,  at 
night,  to  have  money  for  your  cards  an' 
dhrinkin',  I  kept  it  back,  an'  said  nothin' 
about  it  I  wish  I  hadn't  done  so,  for  it  wasn't 
for  your  good :  but  it  was  my  desire  to  have 
as  much  pace  and  quietness  as  possible." 

*  Affeotion. 


"Frank,"  said  the  father,  eyeing  him 
solemnly,  "  it's  possible  that  you  do  forget  the 
oath  you  made  last  night,  for  you  war  in 
Hquor :  I  would  give  the  wide  world  that  it 
was  thrue.  Can  you  now,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  clear  yourself  of  havin'  act  or  part  in 
the  death  of  Mike  BeUlaghan  ?  " 

"  What  'ud  ail  me,"  said  the  son,  "  if  I 
Hked?" 

"  Will  you  do  it  now  for  our  satisfaction, 
an'  take  a  load  of  misery  off  of  our  hearts  ?  It's 
the  laste  you  may  do,  if  you  can  do  it  In 
the  presence  of  the  great  Gk>d,  will  you  clear 
yourself  now  ?  " 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  son,  "111  have  to 
clear  myself  to-morrow,  an'  there's  no  use  in 
my  doin'  it  more  that  wanst  When  the 
time  comes,  I'll  do  it" 

The  father  put  his  hands  on  his  eyes,  and 
groaned  aloud  :  so  deep  was  his  afiiiction,  that 
tiie  tears  trickled  through  his  fingers  during 
this  fresh  burst  of  sorrow.  The  son's  refusal 
to  satisfy  them  renewed  the  grief  of  all,  as 
weU  as  of  the  father :  it  rose  again,  louder 
than  before,  whilst  young  Frank  sat  opposite 
the  door,  silent  and  sullen. 

It  was  now  dark,  but  the  night  was  calm 
and  agreeable.  M'Kenna's  f^ily  felt  the 
keen  affliction  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
describe ;  the  dinner  was  put  hastily  aside, 
and  the  festive  spirit  peculiar  to  this  night 
becamechanged  into  one  of  gloom  and  sorrow. 
In  this  state  they  sat,  when  the  voice  of  grief 
waa  heard  loud  in  the  distance  ;  the  strong  czy 
of  men,  broken  and  abrupt,  mingled  with 
the  shrieking  wail  of  female  lamentation. 

The  M'Kennas  started,  and  Frank's  coun- 
tenance assumed  an  expression  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe.  There  vras> 
joined  to  his  extreme  paleness,  a  restless, 
apprehensive,  and  determined  look;  each 
trait  apparently  struggling  for  the  ascen- 
dancy in  his  character,  and  attempting  to 
stamp  his  coimtenance  with  its  own  expres- 
sion. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  f  "  said  his  father.  "  Oh, 
musha.  Father  of  heaven,  look  down  an'  sup- 
pc«t  that  family  this  night !  Fi'ank  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you'll  lave  their  sight ;  for 
surely  if  they  brain  you  on  the  spot,  who 
could  blame  them  ?  " 

"Why  ought  I  lave  their  sight?"  replied 
Frank.  "I  tell  you  all  that  I  had  no  hand 
in  his  death.  The  gun  went  off  by  accident 
as  he  was  crassin'  a  wreath  o'  snow.  I  was 
afore  him,  and  when  I  heard  the  report,  an' 
turned  roimd,  there  he  lay,  shot  an'  bleedin'. 
I  thought  it  mightn't  signify,  but  on  lookin* 
at  him  closely,  I  found  him  quite  dead.  I 
then  ran  home,  never  touchin'  the  gun  at  all, 
till  his  family  and  the  neighbors  'ud  see  him. 
Surely,  it's  no  wondher  I'd  be  distracted  in 
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my  mind  ;  but  that's  no  rason  you  should  all 
open  upon  me  ai^  if  /  had  murdhered  the 
boy!" 

"  Well,!'  said  the  father,  "  I'm  glad  to  hear 
you  say  even  that  mucL  I  hope  it  maybe 
betther  wid  you  than  viq  all  think  ;  an'  ohl 
grant  it,  sweet  mother  o'  Heaven,  this  day  I 
Now  carry  yourself  quietly  afore  the  people. 
If  they  abuse  you,  don't  fly  into  a  passion, 
but  make  allowance  for  their  grief  and 
miserj'." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  tumidt  was  deepen- 
ing as  it  appro%shed  M'Kenna's  house.  The 
report  had  almost  instantly  spread  through 
in^the  village  which  Beillaghan  lived  ;  and 
the  loud  cries  of  his  father  and  brothers, 
who,  in  the  wildness  of  their  despair,  con- 
tinually called  upon  his  name,  had  been 
heard  at  the  houses  which  lay  scattered  over 
the  neighborhood.  Their  inmates,  on  lis- 
tening to  such  unusual  sounds,  sought  the 
direction  from  which  they  proceeded,  for  it 
was  quite  evident  that  some  terrible  calamity 
had  befallen  the  BeiUaghans,  in  consequence 
of  the  son's  name  being  borne  on  the  blasts 
of  night  with  such  loud  and  overwhelming 
tones  of  grief  and  anguish.  The  assembly, 
on  reaching  M'Kenna's,  might,  therefore,  be 
numbered  at  thirty,  includiog  the  females  of 
Keillaghan's  immediate  family,  who  had 
been  strung  by  the  energy  of  despair  to  a 
capability  of  bearing  any  fatigue,  or  rather 
to  an  utter  insensibility  of  ^  bodily  suffer- 
ing. 

We  must  leave  the  scene  which  eusu^  to 
the  reader's  imagination,  merely  observing, 
that  as  neither  the  oath  which  yoimg  Frank 
had  taken  on  the  preceding  night,  nor  in- 
deed the  peculiar  bitterness  of  his  enmity 
towards  the  deceased,  was  knowif  by  the 
BeiUaghans,  they  did  not,  therefore,  dis- 
credit the  accoimt  of  his  death  which  they 
had  heard. 

Their  grief  was  exclamatory  and  full  of 
horror :  consisting  of  prolonged  shrieks  on 
the  part  of  the  women,  and  frantic  bowlings 
on  i^at  of  the  men.  The  only  words  they 
uttered  were  his  name,  with  epithets  and 
ejacuIation&  Oh  a  Vichaul  cUieeliah — a  Vic- 
haid  dhedish — a  houchal  bane  mdchree — wuU 
thu  marra — wuil  ihu  marra  ?  "  Oh,  Michael, 
the  beloved — Michael,  the  beloved — fair  boy 
of  our  heart — are  you  dead  ? — ^are  you  dead  ?  " 

From  M'Kenna's  the  crowd,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Darby  More,  proceeded  towards 
the  mountains,  many  of  them  bearing  torches, 
such  as  had  been  used  on  their  way  to  the 
Midnight  Mass.  The  moon  had  disappeared, 
the  darkness  was  deepening,  and  the  sky  was 
overhung  with  black  heavy  clouds,  that  gave 
a  stormy  character  to  scenery  ia  itself  re- 
markably wild  and  gloomy. 


Young  M'Kenna  and  the  pilgrim  led 
them  to  the  dreary  waste  in  which  the  corpse 
lay.  It  was  certainly  an  awful  spectacle  to 
behold  these  unhappy  people  toilmg  up  the 
mountain  soUtude  at  such  an  hour,  their 
convulsed  faces  thrown  into  striking  relief 
by  the  light  of  the  torches,  and  their  cries 
rising  in  wild  irregular  cadences  upon  the 
blast  which  swept  over  them  with  a  dismal 
howl,  in  perfect  character  with  their  affliction, 
and  the  circumstances  which  produced  it. 

On  arriving  within  view  of  the  corpse, 
there  was  a  sl^ht  pause  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dreadful  paroxysms  of  their  grie^ 
there  was  something  still  more  startling  and 
terrible  in  contemplating  the  body  thus 
stretched  out  in  the  stillness  of  death,  on  the 
lonely  mountain.  The  impression  it  pro- 
duced was  peculiarly  solemn  :  the  grief  was 
hushed  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  it  rose  again  wilder  than  before,  and 
in  a  few  minut^  the  friends  of  Beillaghan 
were  about  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
body,  under  the  strong  impulse  of  sorrow 
and  affection.  ^ 

The  mendicant,  however,  stepped  forward 
— "Hould  back,"  said  he  ;  "it's  hard  to  ax 
yez  to  do  it,  but  still  you  must.  Let  the 
neighbors  about  us  here  examine  the  body, 
in  ordher  to  see  whether  it  mightn't  be  ^ 
sible  that  the  dacent  boy  came  by  his  death 
from  somebody  else's  hand  than  his  own. 
Hould  forrid  the  lights,"  scad  he,  "till  we 
see  how  he's  lyin',  an'  how  the  gun's  lyin*." 

"Darby,"  said  young  Frank,  "I  can't  but 
be  oblaged  to  you^  for  that  You're  the  last 
man  livin'  ought  to  say  what  you  said,  afther 
you  seein'  us  both  forget  an'  forgive  this 
day.  I  call  upon  you  now  to  say  whether 
you  didn't  see  him  an'  me  shakin'  hands, 
and  buryin'  all  bad  feelin'  between  us  ?  " 

"  III  spake  to  you  jist  now,"  replied  the 
mendicant  "See  here,  neighbors,  obsarve 
this;  the  boy  was  shot  in  the  breast,  an' 
here's  not  a  snow  vrreath,  but  a  weeshy  dhrift 
that  a  child  'ud  step  acrass  widout  an  acci- 
dent I  tell  you  all,  tliat  I  suspect  foul  play 
in  thia" 

"  H ^'s  fire/*  exclaimed  the  brother  of 

the  decefised,  "  what's  that  you  say  ?  What  I 
Can  it  be^*cari  it — Cfm  it-— that  you  viur- 
dhered  him,  you  villain,  that's  known  to  be 
nothin'  but  a  villain  ?  But  111  do  for  you  I " 
He  snatched  at  the  gun  as  he  spoke,  and 
would  probably  have  taken  ample  and  fear- 
ful vengeance  upon  Frank,  had  not  the  men- 
dicant and  others  prevented  him. 

"Have  sinse,"  said  Darby;  "this  is  not 
the  way  to  behave,  man  ;  lave  the  gun  lyin' 
where  she  is,  till  we  see  more  about  us. 
Stand  back  there,  an'  let  me  look  at  these 
marks:   ay,   about  five  yards — ^there's    the 
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izack  of  feet  about  five  yards  Wore  him — 
here  they  turn  about,  an'  go  back.  Here, 
Savior  o'  the  world!  see  here!  the  mark, 
clane  an'  dear,  of  the  butt  o'  the  gun  1  Now 
if  that  boy  stretched  afore  us  had  the  gun  in 
Ais  hand  the  time  she  went  off,  could  the 
mark  of  it  be  here"^  Bring  me  down  the 
gun-— on'  the  curse  o*  God  upon  her  for  an 
unlucky  thief,  whoever  had  her  1  It's  thrue ! 
— it's  too  thrue  I "  he  continued — "  the  man 
that  had  the  gun  stood  on  ilm  ^)ot.** 

"  It's  a  falsity,"  said  Fi-ank  ;  "  it's  a  dam- 
nable falsity.  Body  Teague,  I  call  upon  you 
to  spake  for  me.  Didn't  you  see,  when  we 
went  out  to  the  hills,  that  it  was  Mike  cairied 
the  gun,  an'  not  me  ?  " 

"I  did,"  replied  Body.  "I  can  swear  to 
ttiai" 

"  Ay,"  exclaimed  Fi*ank,  with  triumph ; 
"  an'  you  yourself,  Darby,  saw  us,  as  I  said, 
makin'  up  whatsomever  litde  differences 
there  was  betwixt  ua" 

*'  I  did,"  replied  the  mendicant^  sternly ; 
"  but  I  heard  you  say,  no  longer  ago  than 
last  night — my  I — why  you  swiiore  it  man 
alive! — that  if  you  wouldn't  have  l^eggy 
Gartland,  he  never  shoidd.  In  your  own 
stable  I  heard  it,  an'  I  was  the  manes  of  dis- 
appointin'  you  an'  your  gang,  when  you 
thought  to  take  away  the  giii  by  forc^. 
You're  well  known  too  often  to  carry  a  fair 
face  when  the  heart  under  it  is  black  wid 
you." 

"  All  I  can  say  is,"  observed  young  Beil- 
laghan,  '*  that  if  it  comes  out  agin  you  that 
you  played  him  foul,  all  the  earth  won't  save 
your  life ;  111  have  your  heart's  blood,  if  I 
should  hang  for  it  a  thousand  times." 

This  dialogue  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  sobbings  and  clamor  of  the  women, 
and  the  detadied  conversation  of  some  of 
the  men,  who  were  communicating  to  each 
other  their  respective  opinions  upon  the 
melancholy  event  which  had  happened. 

Darby  More  now  brought  Beillaghan's 
father  aside,  and  thus  addressed  liim  : — 

"  Oluntho !  *--to  tell  God's  thruth,  I've 
sthrong  suspicions  that  your  son  was  mur- 
dhered.  This  sacred  thing  that  I  put  the 
crass  upon  people's  breast  wid,  saves  people 
from  hangin*  an'  unnatural  deatha  Frank 
spoke  to  me  last  night,  no  longer  ago,  to 
come  up  an'  mark  it  an*  him  to-morrow. 
My  opinion  is,  that  he  intinded  to  murdher 
him  at  that  time,  an'  wanted  to  have  a  pro- 
tection agin  what  might  happen  to  him  in 
regard  o'  the  black  deetl." 

"Can  we  prove  it  agin  him?"  inquired 
the  disconsolate  father:  "I  know  it'll  be 
hard,  as  there  was  no  one  present  but  them- 
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selves  ;  an'  if  he  did  it^  surely  hell  not  ocm- 
fess  it" 

"  We  may  make  him  do  it  maybe,"  said 
the  mendicant ;  "  the  villain's  asily  fright- 
ened, an'  fond  o' charms  an' pisthrogues*  bxl 
sich  holy  things,  for  all  his  wickedness. 
Don't  say  a  word.  Well  take  him  by  su9> 
prise ;  I'll  call  upon  him  to  tough  the  cobpse. 
Make  them  women — ^an'  och,  it's  hard  to  ex- 
pect it — make  them  stop  clappin'  their  hands, 
an'  cryin' ;  an'  let  there  be  a  dead  silence,  if 
you  can." 

During  this  and  some  other  observations 
.made  by  Darby,  Frank  had  got  the  gim  in 
his  possession ;  and,  whilst  seeming  to%  be 
engaged  in  looking  at  it  aud  examining  the 
lock,  he  actually  contrived  to  reload  it  with- 
out having  been  observed. 

"  Now,  neighbors,"  said  Darby,  "  hould 
your  tongues  for  a  weeshy  start,  till  I  ax 
Frank  M'Kenna  a  question  or  two.  Frank 
M'Kenna,  as  you  hope  to  meet  God,  at  Judg- 
ment, did  you  take  his  life  that's  lyin'  a  coijMae 
before  us  ?  " 

"I  did  no/,"  replied  M'Kenna;  "I  could 
clear  myself  on  all  the  books  in  Europe,  that 
he  met  his  death  as  I  tould  you  ;  an'  more 
nor  that"  he  added,  dropping  upon  his 
knees,  and  uncovering  his  head,  "  may  I  die 
widout  priest  or  prayer — widout  help,  Jiqpe,  or 
happiness,  upon  thk  spot  where  he's  now 
STEETCHED,  if  I  murdhercd  or  shot  him^" 

"  I  say  amin  to  that"  replied  Darby ;  "  Oxis 
Doxis  Glorioxis  ! — So  far,  that  s  right  ^  the 
blood  of  him's  not  an  you.  But  uiere's  one 
thing  more  to  be  done :  will  you  walk  over 
iindfier  the  eye  of  God,  an'  touch  the  corpse  ? 
Hould  back,  neighbors,  an'  let  him  come 
over  alone :  I  an'  Owen  BeiUaghan  will  stand 
here  wid  the  lights,  to  see  if  the  corpse 
bleeda" 

"  GKve  me,  too,  a  light"  said  M'Kenna's 
father ;  "  my  son  must  get  fair  play,  any  way : 
/must  be  a  witness  myself  to  it  an'  wUl, 
too." 

''It's  but  rasonable,"  said  Owen  BeiUag- 
han ;  ''come  over  beside  Darby  an'  myself: 
Tm  willin'  that  your  son  should  stand  or  fall 
by  what'll  happen." 

Frank's  father,  with  a  taper  in  his  hand, 
immediately  went  '^th  a  pale  face  aud  trem- 
bling steps,  to  the  place  appointed  for  him 
beside  the  corpse,  where  he  took  his  stand. 

When  young  M'Kenna  heard  Darby's  last 
question  he  seemed  as  if  seized  by  an  inward 
spasm :  the  start  which  he  gave,  and  his 
gaspings  for  breath,  were  visible  to  all  pres- 
ent Had  he  seen  the  spirit  of  the  murdered 
man  before  him,  his  horror  could  not  have 
been  greater;  for  this  ceremony  had  been 
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considered  a  most  decisive  test  in  cases  of 
suspicion  of  murder — an  ordeal,  indeed,  to 
which  few  murderers  wished  to  submit 
themselves.  In  addition  to  this  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  Darby's  knowledge  of  the  young 
man's  character  was  correct ;  with  all  his 
crimes  he  was  weak-minded  and  superstitious. 

He  stood  silent  for  some  time  after  the 
ordeal  had  been  proposed  to  him  ;  his  hair 
became  literally  erec^  vnth  the  dread  of  this 
formidable  scrutiny,  his  cheeks  turned  white, 
and  the  cold  perspiration  fell  from  him  in 
large  drops.  All  his  strength  appeared  to 
have  departed  from  him  ;  he  stood,  as  if  hes- 
itating, and  even  energy  necessary  to  stand 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  an  effort 

"Remember,"  said  Darby,  pulling  out  the 
large  crucifix  which  was  attached  to  his 
beads,  "that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  you. 
If  you've  committed  the  murdher,  thrimble  ; 
if  not,  Frank,  you've  little  to  fear  in  touchin' 
the  corpse." 

Frank  had  not  uttered  a  word ;  but>  lean- 
ing himself  on  the  gun,  he  looked  wildly 
around  him,  cast  his  eyes  up  to  the  stormy 
sky,  then  turned  them  with  a  dead  glare 
u^i  the  coipse  and  the  crucifix. 

"Do  you  confiss  the  mur4her?"  said 
Darby.  • 

" Murdher ! "  rejoined  Frank :  "no !  I  con- 
fess no  murdher  :  you  villain,  do  you  want  to 
make  me  guilty  ;-~do  you  want  to  make  me 
guilty,  you  deep  villain  ?  " 

It  seemed  as  if  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  had  taken  a  new  direction, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  excitement 
which  appeared  to  be  rising  within  him  was 
only  the  courage  of  fear. 

"  You  aU  wish  to  find  me  guilty,"  he  added : 
•*  but  111  show  you  that  I'm  not  guilty." 

He  immediately  walked  towai'ds  the  corpse, 
and  stooping  down,  touched  the  body  with 
one  hand,  holding  the  gun  in  the  other. 
The  interest  of  that  moment  was  intense, 
and  all  eyes  were  strained  towards  the  spot 
Behind  the  corpse,  at  each  shoulder — ^for  the 
body  lay  against  a  small  snow-wreath,  in  a 
recumbent  position — stood  the  father  of  the 
deceased  and  the  father  of  the  accused,  each 
wound  up  by  feeHngs  of  a  directly  opposite 
character  to  a  pitch  of  dreadful  excitement 
Over  them,  in  his  fantastic  dress  and  white 
beard,  stood  the  tail  mendicant,  who  held  up 
his  crucifix  to  Frank,  witli  an  awful  menace 
upon  his  strongly  marked  countenance.  At 
a  little  distance  to  the  left  of  the  body  stood 
the  other  men  who  were  assembled,  having 
their  torches  held  'aloft  in  their  hands,  and 
their  forms  bent  towards  the  corpse,  their 
faces  indicating  expectation,  dread,  and  hor- 
ror. The  female  relations  of  the  deceased 
stood' nearest  his  remains,  their  torches  ex- 
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tenfded  in  the  same  direction,  their  visages 
exhibiting  the  passions  of  despair  and  grief  in 
their  wildest  characters,  but  as  if  arrested  by 
some  supernatural  object  immediately  before 
their  eyes,  that  produced  a  new  and  more 
awful  feeling  than  grief.  When  the  body 
was  touched,  Frank  stood  as  if  himself  bound 
by  a  speU  to  the  spot  At  length  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  mendicant,  who  stood  silent 
and  motionless,  with  the  crucifix  still  ex- 
tended in  his  hand. 

Are  you.  satisfied  nowf  "  said  he. 
That's  wanst,"  said  the  pilgrim  :  "you're 
to  touch  it  three  time&" 

Frank  hesitated  a  moment,  but  immediate- 
ly stooped  again,  and  touched  it  twice  in 
succession;  but  it  remained  stiU  and  un- 
changed as  before!  His  father  broke  the 
silence  by  a  fervent  ejaculation  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  vindication  of  his  son's 
character  which  he  had  just  witnessed. 

"  Now ! "  exclaimed  M'Kenna,  in  a  loud, 
exulting  tone,  "  you  all  see  that  I  did  not 
murdher  him ! " 

"  You  DH) ! "  said  a  voice,  which  was  im- 
miediately  recognized  to  be  that  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

M'Kenna  shrieked  aloud,  and  immediately 
^fied  with  his  gun  towards  the  mountains, 
pursued  by  Beillaghan's  other  son.  The 
crowd  rushed  in  towards  the  body,  whilst 
sorrow,  affright,  exultation,  and  wonder, 
marked  the  extraordinary  scene  which  en- 
sued. 

"  Queen  o' Heaven  I "  exclaimed  old  M'Ken- 
na, "  who  could  believe  this  only  they  hard 
it?" 

"The  murdher  wouldn't  He?"  shrieked 
out  Mrs.  Eeillaghan — "  the  murdher  wouldn't 
lie ! — th6  blood  o'  my  darlin'  son  spoke  it ! 
— his  blood  spoke  it ;  or  Gk)d,  or  hiJ9  angel, 
spoke  it  for  him ! " 

"  It's  beyant  anything  ever  known ! "  some 
exclaimed,  "  to  come  back  an'  tell  the  deed 
upon  his  murdherer  I  Gk>d  presarve  us,  an' 
save  us,  this  night  I  I  wish  we  wor  at  home 
out  o'  tiiis  wild  place  I " 

Others  said  they  had  heard  of  such  things ; 
but  this  having  happened  .before  their  own 
eyes,  surpassed  anything  that  could  be  con- 
ceived. 

The  mendicant  now  advanced,  and  once 
more  mysteriously  held  up  his  crucifix. 

"Keep  silence  1 "  said  he,  in  a  solemn,  so- 
norous  voice  :  "  Keep  sUenoe,  I  say,  an'  kneel 
down  all  o'  yez  before  what  I've  in  my  hand. 
If  you  want  to  know  who  or  what  the  voice 
came  from,  I  can  tell  yez : — it  was  thb  caua- 

nX  THAT  SPORE  !  I  " 

This  communication  was  received  with  a 
feeling  of  devotion  too  deep  for  words.  His 
iojunctiou  was  instantly  compHed  with :  they 
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knelt,  and  bent  down  in  worship  before  it  in 
the  mountain  wilds. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  little  ye  know  the  virtues 
ot  that  crucifix  I  It  was  consecrated  by  a 
friar  so  holy  that  it  was  well  known  there 
was  but  the  shadow  of  him  upon  the  earth, 
the  other  part  of  him  bein'  night  an'  day  in 
heaven  among  the  archangels.  It  shows  the 
power  of  this  Crass,  any  way ;  an  you  may 
tell  your  frind%  that  I'll  sell  bades  touched 
wid  it  to  the  faithful  at  sixpence  apieoe. 
They  can  be  put  an  yoxapadareens  as  Dicades, 
wid  a  blessin'.  Oxis  Doxis  GlorioxiB — ^Amin ! 
Let  us  now  bear  the  corpse  home,  antil  it's 
dressed  and  laid  out  dacently  as  it  ought  to 
be." 

The  body  was  then  placed  upon  an  easy 
litter,  formed  of  great-coats  buttoned  to- 
gether, and  suppoitied  by  the  strongest  men 
present,  who  held  it  one  or  two  at  each 
com€$r.  In  this  manner  they  advanced  at  a 
slow  pace,  until  they  reached  Owen  Eeillag- 
ban's  house,  where  &ey  found  several  of  the 
country-people  assembled,  waiting  for  their 
return. 

It  was  not  until  the  body  had  been  placed 
in  an  inner  room,  where  none  were  admitted 
TUitil  it  should  be  laid  out,  that  the  members 
of  the  family  first  noticed  the  prolonged, 
absence  of  Beillaghan's  other  son.  The 
moment  it  had  been  alluded  to,  thev  were 
seized  with  new  alarm  and  consternation. 

"  Hanim  an  dipuol !  '*  said  Beillaghan, 
bitterly,  in  Irish,  "but  I  doubt  the  red- 
handed  villain  has  cut  short  the  Hves  of  mv 
two  brave  sons  I  I  only  hope  he  may  stop 
in  the  country :  I'm  not  widout  friends  an' 
followers  that  'ud  think  it  no  sin  in  a  just 
cause  to  pay  him  in  his  own  coin,  an'  to  take 
from  him  an'  his  a  pound  o'  blood  for  every 
ounce  of  ours  they  shed." 

A  number  of  lus  friends  instantly  volun- 
teered to  retrace  their  way  to  the  mountains, 
and  search  for  the  other  son.  "There's 
little  danger  of  his  life,"  said  a  relation ; 
"it's  a  short  time  Frank  'ud  stand  him 
particularly  as  the  gun  wasn't  charged. 
We'll  ao,  at  any  rate,  for  'fndd  he  might  lose 
himseu  in  the  mountains,  or  vralk  into  some 
o'  the  lochs  on  his  way  home.  W^  had  as 
good  bring  some  whiskey  wid  u%  for  he  may 
want  it  badly." 

While  they  had  been  speaking,  however, 
the  snow  began  to  fall  and  the  wind  to  blow 
in  a  manner  that  promised  a  heavy  and 
violent  storm.  They  proceeded,  notwith- 
standing, on  their  search,  and  on  whistUng 
for  the  dog,  discovered  that  he  was  not  to 
be  found. 

"He  went  wid  us  to  the  mountains,  I 
know,"  said  the  former  speaker;  "an'  I 
think  it  likely  hell  be  found  i^id  Owen, 


wherever  he  is.  Come,  boys,  step  out :  it's 
a  dismal  night,  any  way,  the  Lord  knows — 
och,  och  I  "  And  with  sorrowful  but  vigor- 
ous steps  they  went  in  quest  of  the  missing 
brother. 

Nothing  but  the  preternatural  character 
of  the  words  which  were  so  mysteriously 
pronounced  immediately  before  Owen's 
pursuit  of  IfKenna,  could  have  prevented 
that  circumstance,  together  with  the  flight  of 
the  latter,  from  exciting  greater  attention 
among  the  crowd.  His  absence,  however, 
now  Ihat  they  had  time  to  reflect  on  it,  pro- 
duced unusual  alarm,  not  only  on  account  of 
M'Kenna's  bad  character,  but  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  Owen  beipg  lost  in  the 
mountaina 

The  inextinguishable  determination  of 
revenge  with  which  an  Irishman  pursues  any 
person  who,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
takes  the  life  of  a  near  relation,  or  invades 
the  peace  of  his  domestic  affections,  was 
strongly  illustrated  by  the  nature  of  Owen's 
pursuit  after  M'Kenna,  considering  the  ap- 
palling circumstances  under  which  he  under- 
'took  it.  It  is  certainly  more  than  probable 
that  M'Kenna,  instead  of  flying  would  have 
defended  himself  with  the  loaded  gun,  had 
not  his  superstitious  fears  been  excited  by 
the  words  which  so  mysteriously  charged  him 
with  the  murder.  The  direction  he  accident- 
ally took  led  both  himself  and  his  pursuer 
into  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  mountaina 
The  chase  was  close  and  desperate,  and 
certainly  might  have  been  fatal  to  Beillaghan, 
had  M'Kenna  thought  of  using  the  gun. 
His  terror,  however,  exhausted  him,  and 
overcame  lais  presence  of  mind  to  such  a 
degree,  that  so  far  from  using  the  weapon  in 
his  defence,  he  threw  it  aside,  in  order  to 
gain  ground  ux)on  his  piu*suer.  This  he  did 
but  slowly,  and  the  pursuit  was  as  yet  un- 
ceiiain.  At  length  Owen  found  the  distance 
between  liimself  and  his  brother's  murderer 
increasing  ;  the  night  was  dark,  and  he  him- 
self feeble  and  breathless  :  he  therefore  gave 
over  all  hope  of  securing  him,  and  returned 
to  follow  those  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
the  spot  where  his  brother's  body  lay.  It 
was  when  retracing  his  path  that  the  nature 
of  his  situation  occurred  to  him  :  the  snow 
had  not*began  to  fall,  but  the  appearance  of 
the  sky  was  stkx>ngly  calculated  to  depress 
him. 

Every  person  knows  with  what  remarkable 
suddenness  snow  storms  descend.  He  had 
scarcely  advanced  homewards  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  when  the  gray  tempest 
spread  its  dusl^  wings  over  the  heavens, 
and  a  darker  shade  rapidly  settled  upon  the 
white  hills — now  becoming  indistinct  in  the 
gloom  of  the  air,  which  was  all  in  commotion^ 
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and  groaned  aloud  with  the  noise  of  the 
advancing  storm.  When  he  saw  the  deep 
gloom,  and  felt  the  chilljng  coldness  pierce 
his  flesh  so  bitterly,  he  turned  himself  in 
the  direction  which  led  by  the  shortest 
possible  line  towards  his  f ather  s  house.  He 
was  at  this  time  nearly  three  miles  from  any 
human  habitation ;  and  as  he  looked  into 
the  darkness,  his  heart  began  to  palpitate 
witli  an  alarm  almost  bordering  on  hopeless- 
ness. His  dog,  which  had,  up  tiU  this 
boding  change,  gone  on  before  him,  now 
pai-took  in  his  master's  apprehensions,  aad 
trotted  anxiously  at  his  feet 

In  the  meantime  the  winds  howled  in  a 
melancholy  manner  along  the  mountains, 
and  carried  with  them  from  the  upper  clouds 
the  rapidly  descending  sleet  The  storm- 
current,  too,  was  against  him,  and  as  the  air 
began  to  work  in  dark  confusion,  he  felt  for 
the  first  time  how  utterly  helpless  a  thing  he 
was  under  the  fierce  tempest  in  this  dread- 
ful solitude. 

A  length  the  rushing  sound  which  he  first 
heard  in  the  distance  approached  him  in  all 
its  terrors;  and  in  a  short  time  he  was 
staggering,  like  a  drunken  man,  under  the 
incessant  drifts  which  swept  over  him  and 
about  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
horrors  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  moment 
From  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  whirlwinds 
swept  immense  snow-clouds  that  rose  up 
instantaneously,  and  shot  off  along  the 
brows  and  ravmes  of  the  soHtary  wild,  some- 
times descending  into  the  valleys,  and  again 
rushing  up  the  dmost  perpendicular  sides  of 
the  mountains,  with  a  speed,  strength,  and 
noise,  that  mocked  at  everything  possessing 
life ;  whilst  in  the  air  the  tulnult  and  the 
darkness  continued  to  deepen  in  the  most 
awful  manner.  The  winds  seemed  to  meet 
from  eveiy  point  of  the  compass,  and  the 
falling  drifts  flew  backward  and  fory^ard  in 
every  direction;  the  cold  became  intense, 
and  Owen's  efforts  to  advance  homewards 
were  beginning  ^to  fail  He  was  driven 
about  like  an  autumn  leaf,  and  his  dog, 
which  kept  close  to  him,  had  nearly  equal 
difficulty  in  proceeding.  No  sound  but 
that  of  the  tempest  could  now  be  heard, 
except  the  screaming  of  the  birds  as  they 
were  tossed  on  sidewing  through  the  com- 
motion which  prevailed. 

In  this  manner  was  Owen  whirled  about, 
tiU  he  lost  all  knowledge  of  his  local  situa- 
tion, being  ignorant  whether  he  advanced 
towards  home  or  otherwise.  His  mouth  and 
eyes  were  almost  filled  with  driving  sleet ; 
sometimes  a  doud  of  light  sandlike  drift 
would  almost  bury  him,  as  it  crossed,  or 
followed,  or  opposed  his  path  ;  sometimes  he 
would  sbik  to  the  middle  in  a  snow-wreath. 
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from  which  he  extricated  himself  with  great 
difficulty ;  and  among  the  many  teirors  by 
which  he  was  beset,  that  of  wsdking  into  a 
lake,  or  over  a  precipice,  was  not  the  least 
paralyzing.  Owen  was  a  young  man  of 
great  personal  strength  and  activity,  for  the 
possession  of  which,  next  to  his  brother,  he 
had  been  distinguished  among  his  compan- 
ions ;  but  he  now  became  totally  exhausted  ; 
the  chase  after  M'Kenna,  his  former  exertion, 
his  struggles,  his  repeated  falls,  his  power- 
ful attempts  to  get  into  the  vicinity  of  life, 
the  desperate  strength  he  put  forth  in  break- 
ing through  the  vortex  of  the  whirlwind,  all 
had  left  him  faint^  and  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements. 

The  cold  sleet  scales  were  now  frozen  to' 
ice  on  his  cheeks ;  his  clothes  were  complete- 
ly incrusted  with  the  hard  snow,  which  had 
been  beating  into  them  by  the  strength  of  - 
the  blast,  and  his  joints  were  getting  stiff 
and  benumbed.  The  tumult  of  tibe  tempest, 
the  whirling  of  the  snow-clouds^  and  the 
thick  snow,  now  falling,  and  again  tossed 
upwards  by  sudden  g^ts  to  tlie  sky,  de- 
prived him  of  all  power  of  reflection,  and 
rendered  him,  though  not  altogether  blind 
or  deaf,  yet  incapable  of  forming  any  dis- 
tinct opinion  upon  what  he  saw  or  heard. 
Still,  actuated  by  the  unconscious  principle 
of  self  preservation,  he  tottered  on,  oold» 
feeble,  and  breathless,  now  driven  back  like 
a  reed  by  the  strong  rush  of  the'  storm,  or 
prostrated  ^dmost  to  suffocation  under  the 
whirlwinds,  that  started  up  Hke  savage 
creatures  of  life  about  him. 

During  all  this  time  his  faithful  dog  never 
abandoned  him ;  but  his  wild  bowlings  only 
heightened  the  horrors  of  his  situation. 
When  he  fell,  the  affectionate  creature  would 
catch  the  flap  of  his  coat,  or  his  arm,  in  his 
teeth,  and  attempt  to  raise  him ;  and  as  long 
as  his  master  had  presence  of  mind,  with  the 
unerring  certainty^  of  instinct^  he  would  turn 
him,  when  taking  a  wrong  direction,  into 
that  which  led  homewards. 

Owen  was  not^  however,  reduced  to  this 
state  without  experiencing  sensations  of 
which  no  language  could  convey  adequfiSe 
notions  At  first  he  struggled  heroically 
with  the  storm ;  but  when  utter  darkness 
threw  its  impervious  shades  over  the  deso- 
lation around  him,  and  the  fury  of  the  ele* 
ments  grew  so  tremendous,  all  the  strong 
propensities  to  life  became  roused,  the  con- 
vulsive throes  of  a  young  heart  on  the  steep 
of  death  threw  a  wild  and  corresponding 
energy  into  his  vigorous  frame,  and  oc^ 
casioned  him  to  ding  to  existence  with  a 
tenacity  rendered  still  stronger  by  the  terrible  ^ 
consciousness  of  his  unpreporeid  state,  and 
the  horror  of  being  plunged  into  etemi^ 
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unsupported  by  the  rites  of  his  church, 
whilst  the  crime  of  attempting  to  take  away 
human  hfe  lay  on  his  soul.  Those  domestic 
affections,  too,  which  in  Irishmen  are  so 
strong,  became  excited ;  his  home,  his  fire- 
aide,  the  faces  of  his  kindred,  already  im- 
pressed with  affliction  for  the  death  of  one 
brother,  were  conjured  up  in  the  powerful 
imagery  of  natural  feeling,  the  fountains  of 
which  were  opened  in  his  heart,  and  his 
agonizing  cry  for  life  rose  wildly  from  the 
mountain  desert  upon  the  voice  of  the  tem- 
pest. Then,  indeed,  when  the  gulf  of  a  two- 
fold death  yawned  before  him,  did  the  strug- 
gling spirit  send  up  its  shrieking  prayer  to 
heaven  with  desperate  impulse.  These 
struggles,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
body,  became  gradually  weaker  as  the  storm 
tossed  him  about,  and  with  the  chill  of  its 
breath  withered  him  into  total  helplessness. 
He  reeled  on,  stiff  and  insensible,  without 
knowing  whither  he  went,  falling  with  every 
blasts  and  possessing  scarcely  any  faculty  of 
life  except  mere  animation. 

After  about  an  hour,  however,  the  storm 
subsided,  and  the  clouds  broke  away  into 
£ght,  fleecy  columns  before  the  wind  ;  the 
air,  too,  became  less  cold,  and  the  face  of 
nature  more  visible.  The  driving  sleet  and 
hard,  granular  snow  now  ceased  to  fall ;  but 
were  succeeded  by  large  feathery  flakes,  that 
descended  slowly  upon  the  still  air. 

Had  this  trying  scene  lasted  much  longer, 
Owen  must  soon  have  been  a  stiffened  corpse. 
The  child-like  strength,  however,  which  just 
enabled  him  to  bear  up  without  sinking  in 
despair  to  die,  now  supported  him  when 
there  was  less  demand  for  energy.  The 
dog,  too,  by  rubbing  itself  against  him,  and 
licking  his  face,  enabled  him,  by  a  last  effort^ 
to  recollect  himself,  so  as  to  have  a  glimmer- 
ing perception  of  his  situation.  His  confi- 
dence returned,  and  with  a  greats  degree 
of  strength.  He  shook,  as  well  as  he  could, 
the  snow  from  his  clothes,  where  it  had  ac- 
cumulated heavily,  and  felt  himself  able  to 
proceed,  slowly,  it  is  true,  towards  his 
father's  house,  which  he  had  nearly  reached 
when  he  met  his  friends,  who  were  once 
more  hurrying:  out  to  the  mountains  in  quest 
of  him,  haiini  been  compeUed  to  retn^  in 
consequence  of  the  storm,  when  they  had 
first  set  out.  '  The  whiskey,  their  companion- 
ship, and  their  assistance  soon  revived  him. 
One  or  two  were  despatched  home  before 
tiliem,  to  apprise  the  afflicted  family  of  his 
safety ;  and  the  intelligence  was  hailed  with 
melancholy  joy  by  the  Beillaghans.  A  faint 
lig^t  played  for  a  moment  over  the  gloom 
which  had  settled  among  them,  but  it  was 
brief ;  for  on  ascertaining  the  safety  of  their 
second  son,  their  grief  rushed  back  with  re- 


newed violence,  and  nothing  could  be  heard 
but  tlie  voice  of  sorrow  and  afiliction. 

Dai'by  More,  who  had  assumed  the  control 
of  the  family,  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
console  them ;  his  efforts,  however,  'were 
viewed  with  a  feeling  little  short  of  indigna- 
tion. 

"  Darby,"  said  the  afflicted  mother,  "you 
have,  un&er  God,  in  some  sense,  my  fair 
son's  death  to  account  for.  You  had  a 
dhrame,  but  you  wouldn't  tell  it  to  us.  H 
you  had,  my  boy  might  be  livin'  this  day,  for 
it  would  be  asy  for  him  to  be  an  his  guard." 

"Musha,  poor  woman,"  replied  Darby, 
"  sute  you  don't  know,  you  afflicted  crathur, 
what  you're  spakin'  about  Tell  my  dhrame ! 
Why,  thin,  it's  myself  towld  it  to  him  from 
beginning  to  ind,  and  that  whin  we  wor  goin* 
to  mass  this  day  itself.  I  desired  him,  on 
the  panl  of  his  Ufe,  not  to  go  out  a  tracin'  or 
toards  the  mountains,  good  or  bad." 

"  You  said  you  had  a  prayer  that  'ud  keep 
it  back,"  observed  the  mother,  "an*  why 
didn't  you  say  it  ?  " 

"  I  did  say  it^"  replied  Darby,  "  an'  that 
afore  a  bit  crassed  my  thrqath  this  momin' ; 
but,  you  see,  he  broke  his  promise  of  not 
goin'  to  the  mountains,  an'  that  was  what 
made  the  dhrame  come  thrue." 

"  Well,  well,  Darby,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
an'  Ofod's  pardon,  for  judgin'  you  in  the 
wrong.  Oh,  wurrah  sthrue  I  my  brave  son, 
is  it  there  you're  lyin'  wid  us»  avounieeu 
machree ! "  and  she  again  renewed  her  grief. 

"  Oh,  thin,  I'm  sure  I  forgive  you,"  said 
Darby :  "  but  keep  your  grief  in  for  a  start, 
till  I  say  the  Ih  Frowhinjis  over  him,  for  the 
pace  an'  repose  of  his  sowL  Kneel  down  all 
ofyez." 

He  repeated  this  prayer  in  language  wh^ch 
it  would  require  one  of  Edwaixl  living's 
adepts  in  the  Unknown  Tongues  to  interpret. 
When  he  had  recited  about  half  of  it, 
Owen,  and  those  who  had  gone  to  seek  him, 
entered  the  house,  and  after  the  example  of 
the  others,  reverently  knelt  down  until  he 
finished  it. 

Owen's  appearance  once  more  renewed 
their  grief.  The  body  of  hi§  brother  had 
been  removed  to  a  bed  beyond  the  fire  in 
the  kitchen  ;  and  when  Owen  looked  upon 
the  features  of  his  beloved  companion,  he 
approached,  and  stooped  down  to  kiss  his 
lipa  He  was  still,  too  feeble,  however,  to 
bend  by  his  own  strength;  and  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  warm  air  of  the  house  re- 
laxed him.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he 
fell  forward,  but  supported  himself  by  his 
hands,  which  were  placed  upon  the  body  ;  a 
deep  groan  was  heard,  and  the  apparently 
dead  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  feebly  ex> 
claimed — "  A  dhrink  ?  a  dhrink ! " 
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Darby  More,  had,  on  concluding  the  De 
profundis,  seated  himself  beside  the  bed  on 
wMch  Mike  lay  ;  but  on  hearing  the  groan, 
and  the  call  for  drink,  he  leaped  rapidly  to 
his  legs  and  exclaimed,  *'  My  sowl  to  hell  an' 
the  divil,  Owen  Beillaghan,  but  your  son's 
alive ! !  Off  wid  two  or  three  of  yez,  as 
hard  as  the  divil  can  dhrive  yez,  for  the 
priest  an'  docthor !  1  Off  wid  yez !  ye  damned 
lazy  spalpeens,  aren't  ye  near  there  by  this ! 
Give  us  my  cant !  Are  yez  gone  ?  Oh,  by 
this  and  by  that  —  hell — eh  —  aren't  yez 
gone  ?  "  but  ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence 
uiey  had  set  out 

"Now,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  whose 
tremendous  tones  were  strongly  at  variance 
with  his  own  injunctions — "  Now,  neighbors, 

d n  yez,  keep  silence.     Mrs.  Beillaghan, 

get  a  bottle  of  whiskey  an'  a  mug  o'  wather. 
Make  haste.  Hanirnr  an  diouol !  don't  be  all 
night ! " 

The  poor  mother,  however,  could  not  stir ; 
the  unexpected  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
she  had  so  suddenly  experienced  was  more 
than  she  could  sustain.  A  long  fiunting-fit 
was  the  consequence,  and  Darby's  commands 
were  obeyed  by  the  wife  of  a  fnendly  neigh- 
bor. 

The  mendicant  immediately  wetted  Mike's 
lips,  and. poured  some  spirit,  copiously  di- 
luted with  water,  down  his  throat ;  after 
which  he  held  the  whiskey-bottle,  like  a 
connoisseur,  between  himself  and  tiie  light. 
"  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  this  whiskey  is  the  ra-al 
crathur."  He  put  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  as 
he  spoke,  and  on  holding  it  a  second  time 
before  his  eye,  he  shook  his  head  compla- 
cently— "Ay,"  said  he,  "if  anything  could 
bring  the  dead  back  to  this  world,  my  sowl 
to  glory,  but  thai  would.  Oh,  thin,  it  would 
give  the  dead  life,  sure  enough ! "  He  put 
it  once  more  to  his  lips,  from  which  it  was 
not  separated  without  relinquishing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  contents. 

"  Dhea  •  Grashthias  I "  he  exclaimed ; 
'^throth,  I  find  myself  the  betther  o' that 
sup,  in  regard  that  it's  good  for  this  touch 
o'  configuration  that  I'm  throubled  wid  in- 
wardly I  0ms  Doxis  Glorioxis  ?  Amin ! " 
These  words  he  spoke  in  a  low,  placid  voice, 
lest  the  wounded  man  might  be  discomposed 
by  his  observations. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  account  of 
Mike^s  restoration  to  life  spread  among  the 
neighbors  was  surprising.  Those  who  had 
gone  for  the  priest  and  doctor  communicated 
it  to  all  they  met,  and  these  again  to  others  : 
so  that  in  a  short  time  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  great  numbers  of  their  acquaint- 
ances, all  anxious  to  hear  the  particulars 
more  minutely. 

Darby,  who  never  omitted  an  opportunity 


of  impressing  the  people  with  a  belief  in  his 
own  sanctity,  and  in  that  of  his  crucifix 
came  out  among  them,  and  answered  their 
inquiries  by  a  solemn  shake  of  his  head,  and 
a  mysterious  indication  of  his  finger  to  the 
crucifix,  but  said  nothing  more.  This  was 
enough.  The  murmur  of  reverence  and 
wonder  spread  among  them,  and  ere  long 
there  were  few  present  who  did  not  believe 
that  Beillaghan  had  been  restored  to  life  by 
a  touch  of  Darby's  crucifix;  an  opinion 
which  is  not  wholly  exploded  until  this  day. 

Peggy  Gardand,  who  fortunately  had  not 
heard  Uie  report  of  her  lover's  death  until  it 
was  contradicted  by  the  account  of  his  re- 
vival, now  entered,  and  by  her  pale  counte- 
nance betrayed  strong  symptoms  of  affection 
and  sympatiiy.  She  sat  by  his  side,  gazing 
mournfully  on  his  features,  and  with  difficulty 
suppressed  her  tears. 

For  some  time  before  her  arrival,  the^ 
mother  and  sisters  of  Mike  had  been  removed 
to  another  room,  lest  the  tumultuous  ex- 
pression of  their  mingled  joy  and  sorrow 
might  disturb  him.  The  &ir,  artless  girl,, 
although  satisfied  that  he  still  lived,  enter- 
tained no  hopes  of  his  recovery  ]  but  she  ven^ 
tured,  in  a  low,  trembling  voice,  to  inquire 
from  Darby  some  particnlarB  of  the  melan- 
choly transaction  which  was  likely  to  deprive 
her  of  her  betrothed  husband. 

"  Where  did  the  shot sthrike him,  Darby?  " 

"  Clane  through  the  body,  aviUish ;  jist 
where  Captain  Cramer  was  shot  at  the  battle 
o'  Bunker's  Hill,  where  he  lay  as  good  as  dead 
for  twelve  hours,  and  was  near  bein'  berried 
a  corp,  an'  him  alive  all  the  time,  only  that 
as  they  were  pnllin'  him  off  o'  the  cari^  he 
gev  a  shout,  an'  thin,  a  coileen  dhas,  they  be- 
gan to  think  he  might  be  livin'  still  Sure 
enough,  he  was,  too,  an'  lived  successfully, 
till  he  died  wid  dhrinkin'  brandy,  as  a  cure 
for  the  gout ;  the  Lord  be  praised  1 " 

"  Where's  the  villain.  Darby  ?  " 

"He's  in  the  mountains,  no  doubt,  where 
he  had  thim  to  fight  wid  that's  a  match  for 
him — God,  an'  the  dark  storm  that  fell 
awhile  agone.  They'll  pay  him,  never  fear, 
for  his  thracheiy  to  the  noble  boy  that  chas- 
tised him  for  your  sake,  acushla  ogel* 
Sthrong  was  your  hand,  a  Venial,  an'  giner- 
ous  was  your  afiectionate  heart ;  an'  well 
you  loved  the  fiiir  girl  thaf  s  sitting  beside 
you !  Throth,  Peggy,  my  heart's  black  with 
sarrow  about  the  darUn'  young  man.  Still, 
life's  in  him ;  an'  while  there's  life  there's 
hope  ;  glory  be  to  God  I  " 

The  eulogium  of  the  pilgrim,  who  was,  in 
truth,  much  attached  to  Mike,  moved  the 
heart  of  the  affectionate  girl,  whose  love  and 


*  Aoashia  oge— my  yoao;  pulse ! 
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arympathj  were  pure  as  the  dew  on  the  grass- 
blade,  and  now  as  easily  affected  by  the 
slightest  touch.  She  remained  silent  for  a 
time,  but  secretly  glided  her  hand  towards 
that  of  her  lover,  which  she  clasped  in  hers, 
and  by  a  gentle  and  timid  pressure,  strove 
to  intimate  to  him  that  she  was  beside  him. 
Long,  but  unavailing,  was  the  struggle  to 
repress  her  sorrow  ;  her  bosom  heaved  ;  she 
gave  two  or  three  loud  sobs,  and  burst  into 
tears  ^d  lamentations. 

Don't  cry,  avoumeen,*'  whispered  Darby 
Don't  cry ;  111  warrant  you  that  Darby 
More  will  ate  share  of  your  weddin'  dinner 
an'  his,  yit  There's  a  small  taste  of  color 
comin'  to  his  face,  which,  I  think,  undher 
God,  is  owin'  to  my  touohin'  him  wid  the 
cruciwhix.  Don't  cry,  a  colleen,  hell  get  over 
it  an'  more  than  it,  yit,  a  colleen  bawn  1 " 

Darby  then  hurried  her  into  the  room 
where  Mike's  mother  and  sisters  were.  On 
entering  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  former,  laid  her  face  on  her  bosom,  and 
wept  bitterly.  This  renewed  the  mother's 
grief :  she  clasped  the  interesting  girl  in  a 
sorrowful  embrace ;  so  did  his  sisters.  They 
threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
poured,  forth  those  touching,  but  wild  bursts 
of  pathetic  language,  which  are  always  heard 
when  the  heart  is  struck  by  some  desolating 
calamity. 

"  Husht  1 "  said  a  neighboring  man  who 
was  present ;  *'  husht !  it's  a  shame  for  yez, 
an'  die  boy  not  dead  yit." 

"I'm  not  ashamed,"  said  Peggy:  "why 
shotdd  I  be  ashamed  of  bein'  sarry  for  the 
likes  of  Mike  Beillaghan?  Where  was  his 
a^uiL  ?  Wasn't  all  hearts  upon  him  ?  Didn't 
the  very  poor  on  the  road  bless  him  whin  he 
passed?  Who  ever  had  a  bad  word  agin 
him,  but  the  villain  that  murdhered  him  ? 
Murdhered  him  I  Heaven  above  !  an'  why  ? 
Por  my  sake !  For  my  sake  the  pride  of  the 
parish  is  laid  low!  Ashamed!  Is  it  for 
cryin'  for  my  betrothed  husband,  that  was 
sworn  to  me,  an'  I  to  him,  before  the  eye  o' 
God  above  us  ?  This  day  week  I  was  to  be 
his  bride  ;  an*  now — now — Oh,  Vread  BeiL- 
laghan,  take  me  to  you !  Let  me  go  to  his 
mother!  My  heart's  broke,  Vread  Beilla- 
ghan !  Let  me  go  to  her :  nobody's  grief 
for  him  is  like  ours.  You're  his  mother,  an' 
I'm  his  wife  in  the  sight  o'  Gk>d.  Proud  was 
I  out  of  him :  my  eyes  brightened  when  they 
seen  him,  an'  my  heart  got  light  when  I 
heard  his  voice  ;  an*  now,  what's  eiore  me  ? — 
what's  afore  me  but  sorrowful  days  an'  a 
broken  heart  1 " 

Mrs.  Beillaghan  plaieed  her  tenderly  and 
affectionately  beside  her,  on  the  bed  whereon 
she  herself  sat.  With  the  comer  of  her 
handkerchief  she  wiped  the  tears  from  the 


weeping  girl,  although  her  own  flowed  fast. 
Her  daughters,  also,  gathered  about  her,  and 
in  langfuage  of  the  most  endearing  kind,  en- 
deavored to  soothe  and  console  her. 

"He  may  live  yet,  Peggy,  avoumeen," 
said  his  mother ;  "  my  brave  and  noble  son 
may  live  yet^  an'  you  may  be  both  happy  ! 
Don't  be  cryin'  so  much,  aslhore  galh  via- 
chree;*  sure  he's  in  the  hands  o'  God, 
aVourneen  ;  an*  your  young  heart  won't  be 
broke,  I  hope.  Och,  the  Lord  pity  her 
young  fedins!"  exclaimed  the  mother, 
affected  even  by  the  consolation  she  herself 
offereid  to  the  betrothed  bride  of  her  son :  "  is 
it  any  wondher  she'd  sinjc  undher  sich  a 
blow !  for,  sure  enough,  where  was  the  Ukes 
of  him?  No,  asthore ;  it's  no  wondher— it's 
no  wondher!  lonesome  will  your  heart  be 
widout  him ;  for  I  know  what  he'd  feel  if  a 
hair  of  your  head  was  injured.'* 

"Oh,  I  know  it — I  know  it !  Tliere  was 
music  in  his  voice,  an'  0*ah  f  and  kindness  to 
every  crathur  on  God's  earth  ;  but  to  me — 
to  me — oh,  no  one  knew  his  love  to  me,  but 
myself  an'  God.  Oh,  if  I  was  dead,  that  I 
couldn't  feel  this,  or  if  my  Hfe  could  save  his ! 
Why  didn't  the  villain, — the  black  villain, 
wid  God's  curse  upon  him — ^why  didn't  he 
shoot  me,  thin  I  could  never  be  Mike's  wife, 
an'  his  hand  o*  murdher  might  be  satisfied? 
If  he  had,  I  wouldn't  feel  as  I  do.  Ay !  the 
warmest,  an'  the  best,  an'  the  dearest  blood 
of  my  heart,  I  could  shed  for  him.  That 
heart  was  his,  an'  he  had  a  right  to  it.  Our 
love  wasn't  of  yistherday  :  afore  the  links  of 
my  hair  came  to  my  showldhers  I  loved  him, 
an'  thought  of  him  ;  an  many  a  time  he  tould 
me  that  I  was  his  first !  Ckxl  knows  he  was 
n;^y  firsts  an'  he  will  be  my  last,  let  him  live 
or  die.*'- 

"  Well,  but,  Peggy  achora,"  said  his  sister, 
"  maybe  it's  sinfiQ  to  be  cryin'  this  way,  an' 
he  not  dead." 

"  God  forgive  me,  if  it's  a  sin,"  replied 
Peggy ;  "  Td  not  wish  to  do  anything  sin- 
ful or  displasin*  to  Gt>d  ;  an*  I'll  sthrive  to 
keep  down  my  grief:  I  will,  as  well  as  I 
can. 

She  put  her  hands  on  her  fs^,  and  by  an 
effort  of  firmness,  subdued  the  tone  of  her 
grief  to  a  low,  continuous  murmur  of  sorrow. 

"  An*  along  wid  that,'*  said  the  sister,  "  may- 
be the  noise  is  disturbin'  him.  Darby  put  us 
all  out  o'  the  kitchen  to  have  pace  an'  quiet- 
ness about  him." 

"An*  *twas  well  thought  o'  Darby,"  she 
replied  ;  "  an'  may  the  blessin'  o'  Gt>d  rest 
upon  him  for  it !  A  male's  mate  or  a  night's 
lodgin'  he'll  never  want  under  my  other's 

*  The  beloved  white  (girl)  of  mj  heart.        ^ 
f  Affection. 
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roof  for  that  goodness  to  him.  111  be  quiet 
thin." 

There  was  now  a  short  pause,  dating  which 
those  in  the  room  heaid  a  smack,  accom- 
panied by  the  words,  **Dheah  Orashthias/ 
Throth  Tm  the  betther  o'  that  sup,  so  I  am. 
Nothin'  keeps  this  thief  of  a  configuration 
down  but  it.  Dheah  Orashthiaa  for  that! 
Oh,  thin^  this  is  the  stuff !  It  warms  the  body 
to  the  top  o'  the  nails ! " 

"Don't  spare  it)  Darby,"  said  old  BeOlag- 
han,  **  if  it  does  you  good." 

"  Avoumeen,"  said  Darby,  "  it's  only  what 
gives  me  a  little  relief  I  ever  take,  jist  by  way 
ofcureiior  it's  the  only  thing  does  me  good, 
when  I  am  this-a-way." 

Several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  were, 
in  the  mean  time,  flocking  to  Beillaghan's 
house.  A  worthy  man,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  entered  as  the  pilgrim  had  concluded. 
The  woman,  in  acconlance  with  the  custom 
of  the  country,  raised  the  Irish  cry,  in  a  loud 
melancholy  wail,  that  might  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance. 

Darby,  who  prided  himself  on  ftiaintaining 
silence,  could  not  preserve  the  consistency  of 
his  character  upon  this  occasion,  any  more 
than  on  that  of  Mike's  recent  efymptoms  of 
life. 

"  Your  sowl  to  the  divil,  you  faggot  I "  he 
exclaimed,  '*  what  do  you  mane  ?  The  divil 
whip  the  tongue  out  o'  you !  are  you  going 
to  come  here  only  to  disturb  the  boy  that's 
not  dead  yet  ?  Get  out  o'  this,  an'  be  asy 
wid  your  skhreechin',  or  by  the  crass  that 
died  for  us,  only  you're  a  woman,  I'd  tumble 
you  wid  a  lick  o*  my  cant  Keep  asy,  you 
vagrant,  an'  the  dacent  boy  not  de^Ml  yet 
Hell  bellows  you,  what  do  you  mane?" 

''Not  dead  I "  exclaimed  the  woman,  with 
her  body  bent  in  the  proper  attitude,  her 
hands  extended,  and  the  crying  face  turned 
with  amazem^t  to  Darby.  "Not  dead! 
Wurrah,  man  alive,  isn't  he  murdhered  ?  " 

"Hell  resave  the  matther  for  that!  "  re- 
plied Darby.  "  I  tell  you  he's  livin'  an'  will 
live  I  hope,  barrin'  your  skirlin'  dhrives  the 
life  that's  in  him  out  of  him.  Go  into  the 
room  there  to  the  women,  an'  make  yourself 
scarce  out  o'  this,  or  by  the  padareens  about 
me,  in  malivogue  you." 

"  We  can't  be  angry  wid  the  dacent  wo- 
man/' observed  old  Beillaghan,  "in  regard 
that  she  came  to  show  her  friendship  and 
respect" 

"  I'd  be  angry  wid  St  Pether,"  said  Dar- 
by, "  an'  'ud  not  scruple  to  give  him  a  lick  o* 

my  c Lord  presarve  us !  what  was  I  goin' 

to  say !  Why,  throth,  I  believe  the  little  wits 
I  had  are  all  gone  a  shaughran !  I  must  fast 
a  Friday  or  two  for  the  same  words  agin  St 
Pether.     Oxis  Doxis  Glorioxis — Amin." 


Hope  ik  strong  in  love  and  in  life.  Peggy, 
now  that  grief  had  eased  her  heart  of  its 
load  of  accumulated  sorrow,  began  to  reflect 
upon  Darby's  anecdote  of  Captain  Cramer, 
which  she  related  to  those  about  her.  They 
all  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
wounded  so  severely  and  live.  They  also  con-  * 
soled  and  supported  each  other,  and  ex- 
pressed their  trust  that  Mike  might  also  re« 
cover.  The  opinion  of  the  doctor  was  waited 
for  with  such  anxiety  as  a  felon  feels  when  the 
foreman  of  the  iury  hands  down  the  verdict 
which  consigns  him  to  life  or  death. 

Whether  Darby's  prescription  was  the  re^ 
suit  of  chance  or  sagacity  we  know  not  Wft 
are  bound,  however,  to  declare  that  Beillag- 
han's strength  was  in  some  degree  restored* 
although  the  pain  he  sufiered  amounted  to 
torture.  The  surgeon  (who  was  also  a  phy- 
sician, and,  moreover,  supplied  his  own  medi- 
cines) and  the  priest^  as  they  lived  in  the 
same  town,  both  arrived  together.  The  latter 
administered  the  rites  of  his  diurch  to  him'; 
and  the  former,  who  was  a  skilful  man,  left 
nothing  undone  to  accomplish  his  reston^ 
tion  to  health.  He  had  been  diot  through 
the  body  with  a  huUet — a  circumstance  which 
was  not  known  until  the  arrival  of  the  sur*- 
geon.  This  gentlemen  expressed  much 
astonishment  at  his  surviving  the  wound, 
but  said  that  circumstances  of  a  similar 
nature  had  occulrred,  particularly  on  the  field 
of  battle,  although  he  admitted  that  they 
were  fiew. 

Darby,  however,  who  resolved  to  have 
something  like  a  decided  opinion  from  him, 
without  at  all  considering  whether  such  a 
thing  was  possible,  pressed  him  strongly  up- 
on the  point. 

"Arrah,  blur-an-age,  Docthor  Swither, 
say  one  thing  or  other.  Is  he  to  live  or  die  ? 
Plain  talk,  Docthor,  is  all  we  want,  an'  no 
fea^thalagh,*'^ 

"  The  bullet,  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  r^ 
plied  the  Doctor,  "must  either  not  have 
touched  a  vital  part,  or  touched  it  only 
slightly.  I  have  known  cases  similar,  it  i» 
true ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pro- 
nounce a  decisive  opinion  upon  him  just 
now." 

"The  divil  resave  the  yarribf  ever  I'll 
gather  for  you  agin,  so  long  as  my  name's 
Darby  More,  except  you  say  either  *  life '  or 
'  death,'  *^  said  Darby,  who  forgot  his  charao- 
ter  of  sanctity  altogether. 

"Darby,  achora,"  said  Mrs.  Beillaghan, 
"  don't  crass  the  gintleman,  an'  him  sthrivin' 

•  Nonaeiuie.  • 

t  Herb. — Men  of  Darbj's  caut  were  often  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  rare  medicinal  planU  for  tho. 
apothecaries ;  and  not  bad  botanista  aome  of  them 
were. 
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to  do  bis  best.  Here,  Paddy  ^rmly,  bring 
some  wather  till  the  doclJior  washes  his 
hands.". 

"  Darby,"  replied  the  Doctor,  to  whom  he 
was  well  known,  "you  are  a  good  herbalist, 
but  even  although  you  should  not  serve  me 
'as  usual  in  that  capacity,  yet  I  cannot  say 
exactly  either  life  or  deatL  The  case  is  too 
critic^  a  one  ;  but  I  do  not  despair.  Darby,  if 
that  will  satisfy  you." 

"More  power  to  you,  Docthor,  achora. 
Hell-an-age,  where's  that  bottle  ?  bring  it 
here.  Thank  you,  Yread.  Docthor,  here's 
wishin'  you  aU  happiness,  an'  may  you  set 
Mike  on  his  legs  wanst  more !  See,  Docthor 
— see,  man  aUve — ^look  at  this  purty  girl 
here,  wid  her  wet  cheeks ;  give  her  some 
hope,  ahagur,  if  you  can ;  keep  the  orathur's 
spirits  up,  an'  111  furnish  you  virid  every 
yarrib  in  Europe,  from  the  nettle  to  the 
rosa" 

"  Don't  despair,  my  good  girl,"  said  the 
Doctor,  addressing  Peggy.  ''  I  hope,  I  trust, 
that  he  may  recover ;.  but  he  must  be  kept 
easy  and  quiet" 

"  May  uie  blessing  of  Qod,  sir,  light  down 
fm  you  for  the  same  words,"  replied  Peggy, 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

"  Are  you  done  wid  him,  Docthor?  "  said 
old  Eeilkghan. 

"At present,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "I  can 
do  nothing  more  for  him ;  but  I  shall  see  him 
^ady  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Bekase,  sir,"  continued  the  worthy  man, 
^'  here's  Darby  More,  who's  afflicted  with  a 
oomflamboration,  or  some  sich  thing,  in- 
wardly, an'  if  you  should  asehim,  sir,  I'd  pay 
the  damages,  whatever  they  might  be."    ^ 

The  Doctor  smiled  slightly.  "Darby's 
complaint,"  said  he,  "is  beyond  my  practice ; 
there  is  but  one  cure  for  it  and  tnat  is,  if  I 
have  any  skill,  a  little  of  what's  in  the  bottle 
here,  taken,  as  our  prescriptions  sometimes 
say,  '  when  the  patient  is  inclined  for  it' " 

"By  my  sou — sanctity,  Docthor,"  said 
Darby,  "you're  a  man  of  skill,  any  how,  an' 
that's  well  known,  sir.  NotLin',  as  Father 
Hoolaghan  says,  but  the  sup  of  whiskey 
does  this  sarra  of  a  configuration  good.  It 
rises  the  wind  off  o'  my  stomach,  Docthor ! " 

"It  does.  Darby,  it  doe&  Now  let  all  be 
peace  and  quietness,"  continued  the  Doctor : 
"take  away  a  great  part  of  this  fire,  and 
don't  attempt  to  remove  him  to  ^y  other 
bed  until  I  desire  you.  I  shall  call  again  to- 
morrow momiog  early." 

The  Doctor's  attention  to  his  patient  was 
unremitting;  everything  that  human  skill, 
joined  to  long  experience  and  natural  talent 
could  do  to  restore  the  young  man  to  his 
family  was  done  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  friends  of  Beillaghan  had  the  sat- 


isfaction of  seeing  him  completely  out  oi 
danger. 

Mike  declared,  after  his  recovery,  that 
though  incapable  of  motion  on  the  moun< 
tains,  he  was  not  altogether  insensible  to 
what  passed  around  him.  The  loud  tones  of 
their  conversation  he  could  hear.  The  oath 
which  young  M'Kenna  uttered  in  a  voice  so 
vrild  and  exalted,  fell  clearly  on  Ids  >ear,  and 
he  endeavored  to  contradict  it  in  order  that 
he  might  be  secured  *  and  punished  in  the 
event  of  his  death.  He  also  said,  that  the 
pain  he  suffered  in  the  act  of  being  conveyed 
home,  occasioned  him  to  groan  feebly ;  but 
that  IJie  sobs,  and  cries,  and  loud  conversa* 
tion  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  prevented 
his  moans  from  being  heard.  It  is  probable, 
after  all,  that  were  it  not  for  the  accidental 
is31  of  Owen  upon  his'  body,  he  might  not 
have  surviyed  the  wound,  inasmuch  as  the 
medical  skill,  which  contributed  to  restore 
him,  would  not  have  been  called  in. 

lliough  old  Frank  M'Kenna  and  his  fam- 
ily felt  an  oppressive  load  of  misery  taken  off 
their  hearts  by  the  prospect  of  BeiUaghan's 
recovery,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be 
insensible  to  the  fate  of  their  son,  knowing 
as  they  did,  that  he  must  have  been  out 
among  the  mountains  during  the  storm.  His 
unhappy  mother  and  Body  sat  up  the  whole 
night  expecting  his  return,  but  morning  ar- 
rived without  bringing  him  homa  For  six 
days  afterwards  the  search  for  him  was  gen- 
eral and  strict;  his  friends  and  neighbors 
traversed  the  mountain  wastes  until  they  left 
scarcely  an  acre  of  them  unexplored.  On 
the  sixth  day  there  came  a  thaw,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventh  he  was  found  a 
"  stiffened  corpse,"  upon  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  shot  his  rival,  and  on  which  he  had  chal- 
lenged the  Almighty  to  stretch  him  in  death, 
without  priest  or  prayer,  if  he  were  guilty  of 
the  crime  with  wluch  he  hfbdy  been  charged. 
He  was  found  lying  with  a  circle  drawn  round 
him,  his  head  pillowed  upon  the  innocent 
blood  which  he  had  shed  vrith  the  intention 
of  murder,  and  a  bloody  cross  marked  upon 
his  breast  and  forehead.  It  was  thought 
that  in  the  dread  of  approaching  death  he 
had  formed  it  with  his  hand,  which  came  ac- 
cidentally in  contact  with  the  blood  that  lay 
in  dots  about  him. 

The  manner  of  his  death  excited  a  pro- 
found and  wholesome  feeling  among  the 
people,  vrith  respect  to  the  crime  which  he 
attempted  to  commit  The  circiunstances 
attending  it  and  his  oath  upon  the  spot 
where  he  shot  Beillaghan,  are  still  spoken  of 
by  the  fathers  of  the  neighboring  villages, 
and  even  by  some  who  were  present  at  the 
search  for  his  body.  It  was  also  doubly  re- 
markable on  account  of  a  case  of  spectral  il- 
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Insioii  which  it  produced,  and  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  effect  of  M'Eeima's  supernat- 
ural appearance  at  the  time.  The  daughter 
of  a  herdsman  in  the  mountains  was  strongly 
affected  by  the  spectacle  of  his  dead  body 
borne  past  her  father's  door.  In  about  a 
fortnight  afterwards  she  assured  her  family 
that  he  appeared  to  her.  She  saw  the  ap- 
parition, in  the  beginning,  only  at  night ; 
but  ere  long  it  yentijured,  as  she  imagined,  to 
appear  in  day-lighi  Many  imaginary  con- 
Tersations  took  place  between  them ;  and  the 
fact  of  the  peasantry  flocking  to  the  herd's 
house  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  rumor,  is  yet  well  remembered  in  the 
parish.  It  was  also  affirmed,  that  as  the 
funeral  of  M'Kenna  passed  to  the  church- 
yard, a  hare  crossed  it^  which  some  one  pres^ 
ent  struck  on  the  side  with  a  stone.  The 
hare,  says  the  tradition,  was  not  injured,  but 
the  sound  of  the  stroke  resembled  that  pro- 
duced on  striking  an  empty  barrel 

We  have  nearly  wound  up  our  story,  in 
which  we  have  feebly  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate scenes  that  were,  some  time  ago,  not 
unusual  in  Irish  life.  There  is  Httle  more  to 
be  added,  except  that  Mike  Beillaghan  al- 
most miraculously  recovered ;  that  he  anH 
^®^g7  (^^artland  were  happily  married,,  and 
that  Darby  More  lost  his  character  as  a 
<lreamer  in  that  parish.     Mike,  with  whom. 


however,  he  still  continued  a  favorite,  used 
frequently  to  allude  to  the  speaking  cruudfix^ 
the  dream  aforesaid,  and  his  bit  of  fiction,  in 
assuring  his  mother  that  he  had  dissuaded 
him  against  *'  tracing  "  on  that  eventful  day. 

"Well,  avoumeen,"  D^by  would  exdaim, 
'*  the  holiest  of  us  has  our  failins ;  but,  in 
throth,  the  truth  .of  it  is,  that  myself  didn't 
know  what  I  was  sayin',  I  was  so  through 
other ;  *  for  I  remimber  that  I  was  badly  af- 
flicted with  this  thief  of  a  configuration  in- 
wardly at  the  time.  That,  you  see,  and  your 
own  throubles,  put  my  mind  ashaughranf 
for  a  start  But,  upon  my  sanctify, — an' 
sure  that's  a  great  oath  wid  m^— only  for  the 
Holy  Carol  you  bought  from  me  .the  night 
before,  an'  above  all  touchin'  you  wid  the 
blessed  Cruciwhix,  you'd  never  a'  got  over 
the  same  accident.  Oh,  you  may  smile  an' 
shake  your  head,  but  it's  thruth  whether  or 
not  I    Glory  be  to  God !  " 

The  priest  of  the  parish,  on  ascertaining 
correctly  the  incidents  mentioned  in  this 
sketch,  determined  to  deprive  the  people  of 
at  least  one  pretext  for  their  foUies.  He 
represented  the  abuses  connected  with  such 
a  ceremony  to  the  bishop ;  and  from  that 
night  to  the  present  time,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kilnaheery  never  h$di  in  their  own 
parish,  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a  Midnight 
Masa 


THE  DONAGH;   OR,  THE  HORSE  STEALERS. 


CAKBrMOBB,  one  of  those  small  villages  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  outskirts  of  manypar- 
ishes  in  Ireland,  whose  distinct  boundaries 
are  lost  in  the  contiguous  mountain-wastes, 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  deep  gorge  or 
pass,  overhung  by  two  bleak  hills,  £rom  the 
naked  sides  of  which  the  storm  swept  over  it^ 
without  discomposing  the  peaceful  Httle  nook 
of  cabins  that  stood  below.  About  a  furlong 
farther  down  were  two  or  three  farm-houses, 
inhabited  by  a  &mily  named  Cassidy,  men  of 
simple,  inoffensive  manners,  and  considerable 
wealth.  They  were,  however,  acute  and  wise 
in  their  generation  ;  intelligent  cattle-dealers, 
on  whom  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
8ome  difficulty  to  impose  an  unsound  horse, 
or  a  cow  older  than  was  intimated  by  her 
born^rings,  even  when  conscientiously  dressed 
up  for  sale  by  the  ingenious  aid  of  the  file  or 
burning-iron.  Between  their  houses  and  the 
hamlet  rose  a  conical  pile  of  rocks,  loosely 
heaped  together,  from  which  the  place  took 
its  name  of  Cammore. 

About  three  years  before  the  time  of  this  I 


story,  there  came  two  men  with  their  fami- 
lies to  reside  in  the  upper  village,  and  the 
house  which  they  chose  as  a  residence  was 
one  at  some  distance  from  those  which  com- 
posed the  little  group  we  have  just  bisen  de- 
scribing. They  said  their  name  was  Meehan, 
although  the  general  report  went^  that  this 
was  not  true  ;  that  the  name  was  an  assumed 
one,  and  that  some  dark  mystery,  which  ncme 
could  penetrate,  shrouded  their  history  and 
character.  They  were  certainly  remarkable 
men.  The  elder,  named  Anthony,  was  a 
dark,  bkck-browed  person,  stem  in  his  man- 
ner, and  atrociously  cruel  in  his  disposition. 
His  form  was  Herculean,  his  bones  strong 
and  hard  as  iron,  and  his  sinews  stood  out 
in  iindeniable  evidence  of  a  life  hitherto 
spent  in  severe  toil  and  exertion,  to  bear 
which  he  appeared  to  an  amazing  degree 
capable.  His  brother  Denis  was  a  small 
man,  less  savage  and  daring  in  his  character, 

*  Agitated. 

f  Adianghian — astray. 
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and  conseqa6ntlj  more  vacillating  and  cau- 
tious than  Anthony  ;  for  the  points  in  which 
he  resembled  him  were  superinduced  upon 
his  natural  disposition  by  tiie  dose  connec- 
tion that  subsisted  between  them,  and  by 
the  identity  of  their  former  pursuits  in  life, 
which,  beyond  doubt,  had  been  such  as  could 
not  bear  investigation. 

The  old  proverb  of  ''birds  of  a  feather 
jQock  together,"  is  certainly  a  true  one,  and 
in  this  case  it  was  once  more  verified.  Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  these  men  in  the  village, 
there  had  been  two  or  three  bad  characters 
in  the  neighborhood,  whose  delinquencies 
were  pretty  well  known.  With  these  persons 
the  strangers,  by  that  sympathy  which  assim- 
ilates with  congenial  good  or  evil,  soon  be- 
came acquainted  ;  and  although  their  inti- 
macy was  as  secret  and  cautious  as  possible, 
still  it  had  been  observed,  and  was  known, 
for  they  had  frequently  been  seen  skulking 
together  at  daybreak,  or  in  the  dusk  of 
evening. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Meehan  and 
his  brother  did  not  mingle  much  in  the 
society  of  Cammore.  In  fact,  the  villagers  and 
they  mutually  avoided  each  other.  A  mere 
return  of  the  common  phrases  of  salutation 
was  generally  the  most  that  passed  between 
them  ;  they  never  entered  into  that  famili- 
arity which  leads  to  mutual  intercourse,  and 
justifies  one  neighbor  in  freely  entering  the 
cabin  of  another,  to  spend  a  winters  night, 
or  a  summer's  evening,  in  amusing  conver- 
sation. Few  had  ever  been  in  the  house  of 
the  Meehans  since  it  became  theirs;  nor 
were  the  means  of  their  subsistence  known. 
They  led  an  idle  life,  had  no  scarcity  of  food, 
were  decently  clothed,  and  never  wanted 
money ;  circumstances  which  occasioned  no 
small  degree  of  conjecture  in  Cammore  and 
its  vicinity. 

Some  said  they  lived  by  theft ;  others  that 
they  were  coiners;  and  there  were  many 
who  imagined,  from  the  diabolical  counte- 
nance of  the  older  brother,  that  he  had  sold 
himself  to  the  devil,  who,  they  affirmed,  set 
his  mark  upon  him,  and  was  his  paymaster. 
Upon  this  hypothesis  several  were  ready  to 
profve  that  he  had  neither  breath  nor  shad- 
ow ;  they  had  seen  him,  they  said,  standing 
imder  a  hedge-row  of  dder — that  unholy  tree 
which  fumi^ed  wood  for  the  cross,  and  on 
which  Judas  hanged  himself — yet,  although 
it  was  noon-day  in  the  month  of  July,  his 
person  threw  out  no  shadow.  Worthy  souls ! 
because  the  man  stood  in  the  shade  at  the 
time.  But  with  these  simple  e^lanations 
Superstition  had  nothing  to  do,  altiiough  we 
arjd  bound  in  justice  to  the  reverend  old  lady 
to  affirm  that  she  was  kept  exceedingly  busy 
in  Cammore.     If  a  man  had  a  sick  cow,  she 


was  elf-shot ;  if  his  child  became  oonsump- 
tive,  it  had  been  overlooked,  or  received  a 
blasi  from  the  fairies  ;  if  the  whooping-cough 
was  rife,  all  the  afflicted  children  were  put 
three  times  under  an  ass  ;  or  when  they  hap- 
pened to  have  the  ''mumps,"  were  led,  be- 
fore sunrise,  to  a  south-running  stream,  with 
a  halter  hanging  about  their  necks,  under  an 
obligation  of  ulence  during  the  ceremony. 
In  i&ort,  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  more 
superstitious  spot  than  that  whicn  these  men 
of  mystery  had  selected  for  their  residence. 
Another  circumstance  which  caused  the  peo- 
ple to  look  upon  them  with  additional  dread^ 
was  their  neglect  of  mass  on  Sundays  and 
holydays,  though  they  avowed  themselves 
Boman  Catholics.  They  did  not,  it  is  true, 
join  in  the  dances,  drinking-matches,  foot- 
ball, and  other  sports  with  which  the  Cam- 
more  folk  celebrated  the  Lord's  day;  but 
they  scrupled  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
mend  their  garden-ditch  or  mould  a  row  of 
cabbages  on  the  Sabbath — a  circumstance, 
for  which  two  or  three  of  the  Cammore  boys 
were,  one  Sunday  evening  when  tipsy,  well- 
nigh  chastising  them.  l%eir  usual  maimer, 
however,  of  spending  that  day  was  by  saun- 
tering lazily  about  Sie  fields,  or  stretching 
themselves  supinely  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
hedges^  their  arms  folded  on  their  bosoms, 
and  their  hats  lying  over  their  faces  to  keep 
off  the  sun. 

In  the  mean  time,  loss  of  property  was  be- 
coming quite  common  in  the  neighborhood. 
Sheep  were  stolen  from  the  fanners,  and 
cows  and  horses  from  the  more  extensive 
graziers  in  the  parish.  The  complaints 
against  the  authors  of  these  depredations 
were  loud  and  incessant :  watches  were  set, 
combinations  for  mutual  securify  formed, 
and  subscriptions  to  a  considerable  amount 
entered  into,  with  a  hope  of  being  able,  by 
the  temptation  of  a  large  reward,  to  work 
upon  the  weakness  or  cupidity  of  some  ac- 
complice to  betray  the  gang  of  villains  who 
infested  the  neighborhood.  All,  however, 
was  in  vain  ;  every  week  brought  some  new 
act  of  plunder  to  hghi^  perpetrated  upon 
such  unsuspecting  persons  as  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  robbers  ;  but  no 
trace  could  be  discovercfd  of  the  perpetra- 
tors. Although  theft  had  from  time  to  time 
been  committed  upon  a  small  scale  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Meehans  in  the  village,  yet 
it  was  undeniable  that  since  that  period  the 
instances  not  only  multiplied,  but  became  of 
a  more  daring  and  extensive  description. 
They  arose  in  a  gradual  scale,  from  the  hen- 
roost to  the  stable ;  and  with  such  ability 
were  they  planned  'and  executed,  that  the 
people,  who  in  every  instance  identified 
Meehan  and  his  brother  with  them,  began 
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to  believe  and  hint  that,  in  consequence  of 
their  compact  with  the  devil,  they  had  power 
to  render  themselves  invisible.  Common 
Fame,  who  can  best  treat  such  subjects,  took 
up  this,  and  never  laid  it  aside  until,  by  nar- 
rating several  exploits  which  Meehan  the 
elder  was  said  to  have  performed  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  she  woimd  it  up  by 
roundly  informing  the  Cammorians^  that, 
having  been  once  taken  prisoner  for  murder, 
he  was  caught  by  tlie  leg,  when  half  through 
a  hedge,  but  that,  being  most  wickedly  de- 
termined to  save  his  neck,  he  left  the  leg 
with  the  officer  who  took  him,  shouting  out 
that  it  was  a  new  species  of  leg-bail ;  and 
yet  he  moved  away  with  surprising  speed, 
upon  two  of  as  good  legs  as  any  man  in  his 
majesty's  dominions  might  wish  to  walk  off 
upon,  from  the  insinuating  advances  of  a 
bailiff  or  a  constable ! 

The  fiEunily  of  the  Meehans  consisted  of 
their  wives  and  three  children,  two  boys  and 
a  girl ;  the  former  were  the  ofi&pring  of  the 
younger  brother,  and  the  latter  of  ^thony. 
It  has  been  observed,  with  truth  and  justice, 
that  there  is  no  man,  how  hardened  and  dia- 
bolical soever  in  his  natural  temper,  who 
does  not  exhibit  to  some  particular  object  a 
peculiar  species  of  affection.  Such  a  man 
was  Anthony  Meehan.  That  sullen  hatred 
which  he  bore  to  human  society,  and  that 
inherent  depravity  of  heart  which  left  the 
trail  of  vice  and  crime  upon  his  footsteps, 
were  flung  off  his  character  when  he  ad- 
dressed his  daughter  Anne.  To  him  her 
Voice  was  like  music  ;  to  her  he  was  not  the 
reckless  villain,  treacherous  and  cruel,  which 
the  helpless  and  imsuspecting  found  him  ; 
but  a  parent  kind  and  indulgent  as  ever 
pressed  an  only  and  beloved  daughter  to  his 
bosom.  Anne  was  handsome  :  had  she  been 
bom  and  educated  in  an  elevated  rank  in 
society,  she  would  have  been  softened  by  the 
polish  and  luxuiy  of  life  into  perfect  beauty  : 
she  was^  however,  utterly  without  education. 
As  Anne  experienced  from  her  &ther  no  un- 
natural cmelfy,  no  harshness,  nor  even  in- 
difference, she  consequently  loved  him  in 
return  ;  for  she  knew  that  tenderness  from 
%wc}i  a  man  was  a  proof  of  parental  love 
rarely  to  be  found  in  life.  Perhiskps  she  loved 
not  her  father  the  less  on  perceiving  that  he 
was  proscribed  by  the  world ;  a  circumstance 
which  might  also  have  enhanced  in  his  eyes 
the  affection  she  bore  him.  When  Meehan 
came  to  Carnraore,  she  was  sixteen  ;  and, 
as  that  was  three  years  before  the  incident 
occurred  on  which  we  have  founded  this 
narrative,  the  reader  may  now  suppose  her 
to  be  about  nineteen  ;  an  interesting  coun- 
try girl,  as  to  person,  but  with  a  mind 
completely  neglected,   yet  remarkable   for 


an  uncommon  stock  of  good  nature  and 
credulity. 

About  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock,  one  win- 
ter's night  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
Meehan  and  his  brother  sat  moodily  at  their 
hearth.  The  fire  was  of  peat  which  had 
recentiy  been  put  down,  and,  from  between 
the  tuii,  the  ruddy  blaze  was  shooting  out  in 
those  little  tongues  and  gusts  of  sober  lights 
which  throw  around  the  rural  hearth  one  of 
those  charms  which  make  up  the  felicity  of 
domestic  life.  The  night  was  stormy,  and 
the  wind  moaned  and  howled  along  the  dark 
hills  beneath  which  the  cottage  stood.  Every 
object  in  the  house  was  shrouded  in  a  mel- 
low shade,  which  afforded  to  the  eye  no  dear 
outline,  except  around  the  hearth  alone, 
where  the  light  brightened  into  a  golden 
hue,  giving  the  idea  of  calmness  and  peace. 
Antiiony  Meehan  sat  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
his  daughter  opposite  him,  knitting :  before 
the  fire  sat  Denis,  drawing  shapes  in  the 
ashes  for  his  own  amusement. 

"Bless me," said  he,  '^howsthrangeitis!'* 

"What  is?"  inquired  Anthony,  in  his 
deep  and  grating  tones. 

"  Why,  thin,  it  is  sthrange  I "  continued 
the  other,  who,  despite  of  the  severity  of  his 
brother,  was  remarkably  superstitious — "a 
coffin  I  made  in  the  ashes  three  times  run- 
nin'  1  Isn't  it  very  quare,  Anne  ?  "  he  added, 
addressing  the  niece. 

"  Sthrange  enough,  of  a  sartinty,"  she  re- 
plied, being  unwilling  to  express  before  her 
father  the  alarm  which  the  incident,  slight  as 
it  was,  created  in  her  mind ;  for  she,  like  her 
unde,  was  subject  to  such  ridiculous  influ- 
encea     "  How  did  it  happen,  unde  ?  " 

"  Why,  thin,  no  way  in  life,  Anne ;  only, 
as  I  was  thryin'  to  make  a  shoe,  it  turned 
out  a  coffin  on  my  hands.  I  thin  smoothed 
the  ashes,  and  began  agin,  an'  sorra  bit  of  it 
but  was  a  coffin  stilL  Well,  says  I,  ni  give 
you  another  chance, — ^here  goes  one  more  ; 
— an',  as  sure  as  gun's  iron,  it  was  a  coffib 
the  third  time.  Heaven  be  about  us,  it's  odd 
enough  1 " 

"It  would  be  littie  matther  you  were 
nailed  down  in  a  coffin,"  replied  Anthony, 
fiercely ;  ".the  world  would  have  little  loss. 
What  a  pitiful  cowardly  rascal  you  are! 
Afraid  o'  your  own  shadow  afther  the  sun 
goes  do^^Ti,  except  Vm  at  your  elbow  I 
Can't  you  dhrive  all  them  palavers  out  o' 
your  head  ?  Didn't  the  sargint  tell  us,  an' 
prove  to  us,  the  time  we  broke  the  guard- 
house, an'  took  Frinch  lave  o'  the  ridgment 
for  good,  that  the  whole  o'  that,  an'  more 
along  wid  it,  is  all  priestcraft?  " 

"  I  remimber  he  did,  sure  enough :  I  dunna 
where  the  same  sargint  is  now,  Tony? 
About  no  good,  any  way,  HI  be  bail    How- 
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somever,  in  regard  o'  that,  why  doesn't  your- 
self give  up  &stin'  from  the  mate  of  a  Fri- 
day?" 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  sthretch  you  on  the 
hearth  ?  "  replied  the  savage,  whilst  his  eyes 
Mndled  into  fury,  and  his  grim  visage  dcQ*k- 
ened  into  a  satejiic  expression.  "  I'll  tache 
jou  to  be  puttin'  me  through  my  catechiz 
about  aitin'  mate.  I  may  manage  that  as  I' 
plase ;  it  comes  at  first-cost,  anyhow :  but 
no  cross-questions  to  me  about  it^  if  you  re- 
gard your  health ! " 

"  I  must  say  for  you,"  replied  Denis,  re- 
proachfully, "  that  you're  a  good  warrant  to 
put  the  health  astray  upon  us  of  an  odd 
start:  we're  not  come  to  this  time  o'  day 
widout  carryin'  somethin'  to  remimber  you 
by.  For  my  own  part,  Tony,  I  don't  like 
such  tokens ;  an'  moreover,  I  wish  you  had 
xesaved  a  thrifle  o'  lamin',  espishily  in  the  writ- 
in'  line  ;  for  whenever  we  have  any  difference, 
you're  so  ready  to  prove  your  opinion  by 
settin'  your  mark  upon  me,  that  Td  rather, 
fifty  times  over,  you  could  write  it  vnth  pen 
an'  ink." 

"  My  father  will  give  that  up,  unde,"  said 
the  niece ;  "it's  bad  for  any  body  to  be 
fightin',  but  worst  of  all  for  brothers,  that 
ought  to  live  in  peace  and  kindnesa  Won't 
you,  father  ?  " 

"  Maybe  I  will,  dear,  some  o'  these  days, 
on  your  account^  Anne ;  but  you  must  get 
this  creature  of  an  imde  of  yours,  to  let  me 
alone,  an'  not  be  aggravatin'  me  ^th  his 
foUy.  As  for  your  mothe/,  she's  worse ;  her 
tongue's  sharp  enough  to  skin  a  fiint,  and  a 
batin'  a  day  has  Httle  effect  on  her." 

Anne  sighed,  for  she  knew  how  long  an 
irreUgious  life,  and  the  infamous  society  with 
which,  as  her  father's  wife,  her  mother  was 
<x)mpelled  to  mingle,  had  degraded  her. 

"Well,  but,  Mhei*,  you  don't  set  her  a 
good  example  yourself,"  said  Anne ;  "and  if 
she  scoulds  and  drinks  noxo^  you  know  she 
was  a  difierent  woman  when  you  got  her. 
You  allow  this  yourself ;  and  the  crattiur,  the 
dhrunkest  time  she  is,  doesn't  she  cry  bitther- 
ly,  remimberin'  what  she  has  been.  Instead 
of  one  batin'  a  day,  father,  thry  no  batin'  a  day, 
an'  maybe  it  'ill  turn  out  betther  than  thimip- 
in'  an'  smashin'  her  as  you  do." 

"Why,  thin,  there's  truth  and  sinse  in 
what  the  girl  says,  Tony,"  observed  Denis. 

"  Come,"  repHed  Anthony,  "  whatever  she 
ixkoy  say  111  st^er  none  of  your  interference. 
Go  an'  get  us  the  black  bottle  from  iheplace  ; 
it'll  soon  be  time  to  move.  I  hope  they  won't 
stay  too  long." 

Denis  obeyed  this  command  with  great 
readiness,  for  whiskey  in  some  degree  blunted 
the  fierce  passions  of  his  brother,  and  dead- 
ened his  cruelty ;  or  rather  diverted  it  from 


minor  objects  to  those  which  occurred  in  the 
lawless  perpetration  of  his  villany. 

The  bottle  was  got,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  fire  blazed  up  brightly ;  the  storm  vnth- 
out,  however,  did  not  abate,  nor  did  Meehan 
and  his  brother  wish  that  it  should.  As  the 
elder  of  them  took  the  glass  from  the  .hands 
of  the  other,  an  air  of  savage  pleasure  blazed 
in  his  eyes,  on  reflecting  that  the  tempest  of 
the  night  was  favorable  to  the  execution  of 
the  villanous  deed  on  T^^hich  they  were  beni 

"  More  power  to  you ! "  said  Anthony,  im- 
piously  personifying  the  storm  ; «  sure  that's 
one  proof  that  God  doesn't  throuble  his  head 
about  what  we  do,  or  we  would  not  get  such 
a  murdherin'  fine  night  as  is  in  it  any  how. 
That's  it  I  blow  and  tundher  away,  an'  keep 
yourself  an'  us,  as  black  as  hell,  sooner  than 
we  should  fail  in  what  we  intend!  Anne, 
your  health,  acushla! — Yours,  Dinnyl  If 
you  keep  your  tongue  off  o'  me,  111  neither 
make  nor  meddle  in  regard  o'  the  batin'  o' 
you." 

"  I  hope  youll  stick  to  that,  any  how,"  re- 
pHed Denis ;  "  for  my  part  I'm  sick  and  sore 
o'  you  every  day  in  the  year.  Many  another 
man  would  put  salt  wather  between  himself 
and  yourself,  sooner  nor  become  a  battin'- 
stone  for  you,  as  I  have  been.  Few  woilid 
bear  it,  when  they  could  mend  themselves." 
.  "  What's  that  you  say  ?  "  repHed  Anthony, 
suddenly  laying  down  his  gL«8,  catching  his 
brother  by  the  collar,  and  looking  him  v^th 
a  murderous  scowl  in  the  face.  "Is  it 
thracheiy  you  hint  at? — eh?  Saipent,  is  it 
thrachery  you  mane  ?  "  and'  as  he*  spoke,  he 
compressed  Denis's  neck  between  his  power- 
ful  hands,  until  the  other  was  black  in  the 
face. 

Anne  flew  to  her  uncle's  assistance,  and 
with  much  dif&culty  succeeded  in  rescuing 
him  from  the  deadly  gripe  of  her  father,  who 
exclaimed,  as  he  loosed  his  hold,  "  You  may 
thank  the  girl,  or  you'd  not  spake,  nor  dare 
to  spake,  about  crossin'  the  salt  wather,  or 
lavin'  me  in  a  desateful  Vay  agin.  If  I  ever 
suspect  that  a  thought  of  thrachery  comes 
into  your  heart,  111  do  for  you  ;  and  you  may 
carry  your  story  to  the  world  I'll  send  you  to." 

"  Father,  dear,  why  are  you  so  suspicious 
of  my  unde  ?  "  said  Anne ;  "  sure  he's  a  long 
time  livin'  with  you,  an'  goin'  step  for  step 
in  all  the  danger  you  meet  with  If  he  had  a 
mind  to  turn  out  a  Judas  agin  you,  he  might 
a  done  it  long  agone ;  not  to  mintion  the 
throuble  it  would  bring  on  his  own  head, 
seein'  he's  as  deep  in  everything  as  you  are." 

"  If  that's  all  that's  throublmg  you,"  re- 
plied Denis,  trembling,  "you  may  make 
yourself  asy  on  the  head  of  it ;  but  well  I 
know  'tisn't  that  that's  on  your  mind ;  'tis 
your  own  conscience  ;  but  sure  it's  not  fair 
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nor   rasonable  for  you  to  vent  your  evil 
thoughts  on  me ! " 

"  Well,  he  won't,"  said  Anne,  "  he'll  quit  it ; 
his  mind's  throufoled ;  an',  dear  knows,  it's 
no  wondher  it  should.  Och,  I'd  give  the 
world  wide  that  his  conscience  was  lightened 
of  the -load  that's  upon  it!  My  mother's 
lameness  is  nothin' ;  but  the  child,  poor 
thing !  An'  it  was  only  widin  three  days  of 
hcAr  lyin'-in.  Och,  it  was  a  cruel  sthroke, 
^therl  An'  when  I  seen  its  little  inn^ 
cent  &ce,  dead,  an'  me  widout  a  brother,  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break,  thinkin'  upon 
who  did  it!"  The  tears  fell  in  showers 
from  her  eyes,  as  she  added,  ''Father,  I 
don't  want  to  vex  you  ;  but  I  wish  you  to 
feel  sorrow  for  that  at  laste.  Oh,  if  you'd 
bring  the  priest,  an'  give  up  sich  coorses, 
father  dear,  how  happy  we'd  be,  an'  how 
happy  yourself  *ud  be ! " 

Conscience  for  a  moment  started  from  her 
deep,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  guflt  in  his  spirit ; 
his  face  became  ghastly,  and  his  eyes  full  of 
horror :  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  was  about 
to  upbraid  his  daughter  with  more  harsh- 
ness than  usual,  when  a  low  whistle,  resemb- 
ling that  of  a  curlew,  was  heard  at  a  chink 
of  the  door.  In  a  moment  he  gulped  down 
another  glass  of  spirits,  and  was  on  his  feet : 
'*  Go,  Denis,  an*  get  the  arms,"  said  he  to  his 
•brother,  "  while  I  let  them  in." 

On  opening  the  door,  three  men  entered, 
having  their  great  coats  muffled  about  them, 
and  their  hats  slouched.  One  of  them, 
named  Kenny,  was  a  short  villain,  but  of  a 
thick-set,  hairy  frame.  The  other  was  known 
as  '*  the  Big  Mower,"  in  consequence  of  his 
following  that  employment  every  season,  and 
of  his  great  skill  in  performing  it.  !He  had 
a  deep-rooted  objection  against  permitting 
the  palm  of  his  luuid  to  be  seen ;  a  reluctance 
which  common  fame  attributed  to  the  ^t 
of  his  having  received  on  that  part  the  im- 
press of  a  hot  iron,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
T,  not  forgetting  to  add,  that  T  was  the 
hieroglyphic  for  Thief.  The  villain  himself 
affirmed  it  was  simply  the  mark  of  a  cross, 
burned  into  it  by  a  blessed  friar,  as  a  charm 
against  St  Yitus's  dance,  to  which  he  had 
once  been  subject.  The  people,  however, 
were  rather  sceptical,  not  of  the  friar's  power 
to  cure  that  malady,  but  of  the  fact  of  his 
ever  having  moved  a  limb  under  it ;  and  they 
concluded  with  telling  him,  good-humoredly 
enough,  that  notwithstanding  the  cnann,  he 
was  destined  to  die  "  wid  the  threble  of  it  in 
his  toe."  The  third  was  a  noted  pedlar 
called  Martin,  who,  under  pretence  of  selling 
tape,  pins,  scissors,  etc,  was  very  useful  in 
setting  sudi  premises  as  this  virtuous  frater- 
nity mighty  without  much  risk,  make  a  de- 
scent upon. 


'*  I  thought  yez  would  out-stav  your  time,** 
said  the  elder  Meehan,  relapsing  into  his 
determined  hardihood  of  character  ;  ''  we're* 
ready,  hours  agone.  Dick  Bice  gave  me  two 
curlew  an'  two  patrich  calls  to-day.  Now 
pass  the  glass  among  yez,  while  Denny 
brings  the  arma  I  know  there's  danger  in 
this  business,  in  regard  of  the  Cassidys  livin' 
so  near  us.  If  I  see  anybody  afut,  111  use 
the  curlew  call :  an'  if  not,  I'll  whistle  twice 
on  \hQ patrich*  one,  an'  ye  may  come  an. 
The  horse  is  worth  eigh^  guineas,  if  he's 
worth  a  shiUin' ;  an'  we'U  make  sixty  off  him 
ourselve&" 

For  some  time  they  chatted  about  the  plan 
in  contemplation,  and  drank  freely  of  the 
spirits,  until  at  length  the  impatience  of  the 
elder  Meehan  at  the  delay  of  his  brother  be- 
came ungovernable.  His  voice  deepened  in- 
to tones  of  savage  passion,  as  he  uttered  a 
aeries  of  blasphemous  curses  against  this  un- 
fortunate butt  of  his  indignation  and 
malignity.  At  length  he  rushed  out 
furiously  to  know  why  he  did  not  return ; 
buty  on  reaching  a  secret  excavation  in  the 
mound  against  which  the  house  was  built, 
he  found,  to  his  utter  dismay,  that  Denis 
had  made  his  escape  by  an  artificial  passage, 
scooped  out  of  it  to  secure  themselves  a  re- 
treat in  case  of  surprise  or  detection.  It 
opened  behind  the  house  among  a  clump  of 
black-thorn  and  brushwood,  and  was  covered 
with  green  turf  in  such  a  manner  as  to  es- 
cape the  notice  of  all  who  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  secret  Meehan's  face  on  his  re- 
turn was  worked  up  into  an  expressiontruly 
awfuL 

"  We're  sould !  "  said  he  ;  "  but  stop,  111 
tache  the  thraithur  what  revenge  is !  " 

In  a  moment  he  awoke  his  brother's  two 
sons,  and  dragged  them  by  the  neck,  one  in 
each  hand,  to  &e  heartL 

*'  Your  villain  of  a  father's  off,"  said  he, 
"  to  betray  us  ;  go,  an'  folly  him  ;  bring  him 
back,  an'  hell  be  safe  from  me :  but  let  him 
become  a  stag  agin  us,  and  if  I  should  hunt 
you  both  into  bowels  of  the  airth,  I'll  send 
yez  to  a  short  account  I  don't  care  that^" 
and  he  snapped  his  fingers — '*  ha,  ha-^no,  I 
don't  cai'e  that  for  the  law  ;  I  know  how  to 
dale  with  it,  when  it  comes !  An'  what's  the 
stuff  about  the  other  world,  but  priestcraft 
and  lies ! " 

"  Maybe,"  said  the  Big  Mower,  "  Denis  is 
gone  to  get  the  foreway  of  us,  an'  to  take 
tiie  horse  himself.  Our  best  plan  is  to  lose 
no  time,  at  all  events ;  so  let  us  hurry,  for 
fraid  the  night  might  happen  to  clear  up." 

''  He  I  "  said  Meehan,  "  he  go  alone  !  No ; 
the  miserable  wretch  is  afeard  of  his  own 

^Partndga. 
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shadow.  I  only  wondher  he  stuck  to  me  so 
long :  but  sure  he  wouldn't,  only  I  bate  the 
eourage  in,  and  the  fear  out  of  him.  You're 
right,  Brian,"  said  he  upon  reflection,  ''  let 
us  lose  no  time,  but  be  off.  Do  ye  mind  ?  " 
'he  added  to  his  nephews;  "Did  ye  hear 
me  ?  If  you  see  him,  let  him  come  back,  an' 
all  will  be  berrid  ;  but,  if  he  doesn't,  you 
know  your  fate  I "  Saying  which,  he  and 
his  accomplices  departed  amid  the  howling 
of  the  storm. 

The  next  morning,  Cammore,  and  indeed 
the  whole  parish,  was  in  an  uproar  ;  ahorse, 
worth  eighty  guineas,  had  been  stolen  in  the 
most  daring  manner  fL*om  the  Cassidys,  and 
the  hue-and-cry  was  up  after  the  thief  or 
thieves  who  took  him.  For  several  davs  the 
search  was  closely  maintained,  but  without 
success ;  not  the  slightest  trace  could  be 
found  of  him  or  them.  The  Cassidys  could 
very  well  bear  to  lose  him  ;  but  there  were 
many  struggling  farmers,  on  whose  property 
serious  depredations  had  been  committed, 
who  could  not  sustain  their  loss  so  easily. 
It  was  natural  under  these  circumstances 
that  suspicion  should  attach  to  many  per- 
sons, some  of  whom  had  but  indifferent 
characters  before  as  well  as  to  several  who 
certainly  had  never  deserved  suspicion.  When 
a  fortnight  or  so  had  elapsed,  and  no  circum- 
stances transpired  that  might  lead  to  dis- 
covery,  the  neighbors,  including  those  who 
had  principally  suffered  by  the  robberies, 
determined  to  assemble  upon  a  certain  day 
at  Cassidy's  house,  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing themselves,  on  oath,  of  the  imputations 
thrown  out  against  some  of  them,  as  accom- 
plices in  the  thefts.  In  order,  however,  that 
the  ceremony  should  be  performed  as 
solemnly  as  possible,  they  determined  to 
send  for  Father  Farrell,  and  Mr.  Nicholson, 
a  magistrate,  both  of  whom  they  requested 
to  undertake  the  task  of  jointly  presiding 
upon  this  occasion ;  and,  that  the  circum- 
stance should'  have  every  publicity,  it  was 
announced  from  the  altar  by  the  priest,  on 
the  preceding  Sabbath,  and  published  on  the 
church-gate  in  large  legible  characters  ingeni- 
ously printed  with  a  pen  by  the  vi^Uage 
schoolmaster. 

In  fact,  the  intended  meeting,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  were  already  notorious  ;  and  much 
conversation  was  held  upon  its  probable  re- 
sult, and  the  measures  which  might  be  taken 
against  those  who  should  refuse  to  swear. 
Of  the  latter  description  there  was  but  one 
opinion,  which  was  that  their  refusal  in  such 
a  case  would  be  tantamount  to  guilt  The 
innocent  were  aniious  to  vindicate  themselves 
from  suspicion :  and,  as  the  suspected  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  a  dozen,  of  course, 
^Jie  wHole  body  of  the  people,  including  the 


thieves  themselves,  who  applauded  it  as 
loudly  as  the  other,  all  expressed  their  satis- 
faction  at  the  measures  about  to  be  adopted. 
A  day  was  therefore  appointed,  on  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  particularly 
the  suspected  persons,  should  come  to  as- 
semble at  Clu9sidy's  house,  in  order  to  have 
the  characters  of  the  innocent  cleared  up,  and 
the  guilty,  if  possible,  made  known. 

ok  the  evening  before  this  took  place, 
were  assembled  in  Meehan  s  cottage,  tbd 
elder  Meehan,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  in* 
eluding  Denis,  who  had  absconded  on  the 
night  of  the  theft 

"Well,  weU,  Denny,"  said  Anthony,  who 
forced  his  rugged  nature  into  an  ap- 
pearance of  better  temper,  that  he  might 
strengthen  the  timid  spirit  of  his  brother 
against  the  scrutiny  about  to  take  place  on 
the  morrow—jperhaps,  too,  he  dreaded  him — 
"  Well,  well  Denny,  I  thought,  sure  enough, 
that  it  was  some  new  piece  of  cowardice 
came  over  you.  Just  think  of  him,"  he 
added,  "  shabbin'  q%  only  because  he  made, 
with  a  bit  of  a  rod,  three  strokes  in  the 
ashes  that  he  thought  resembled  a  coffin  I — 
ha,  ha,  ha!" 

This  produced  a  peal  of  derision  at  Denis's 
pusillanimous  terror. 

"Ay!"  said  the  Big  Mower,  "he  was 
makin'  a  coffin,  vms  he?  I  wondher  it 
wasn't  a  rope  you  drew,  Denny.  If  any  one 
dies  in  the  coil,  it  will  be  the  greatest  coward, 
an'  that's  yourself." 

"  You  may  all  laugh,"  replied  Denis,  "  but 
I  know  such  things  to  have  a  manin'.  When 
my  mother  died,  didn't  my  &ther,  the 
heavens  be  his  bed  1  see  a  black  coach  about 
a  week  before  it  ?  an'  sure  from  the  first  day 
she  i;uck  ill,  the  dead-watch  was  heard  in  the 
house  every  night :  and  what  was  more  nor 
that  she  kept  vxirai  until  she  went  into  her 
grave;*  an'  accordingly,  didn't  my  sistber 
Shibby  die  within  a  year  afther  ?  " 

"  It's  no  matther  about  thim  things,"  re- 
plied Anthony  ;  "  it's  thruth  about  the  dead- 
watch,  my  mother  keepin'  warm,  an'  Shibby's 
death,  any  way,  But  on  the  night  we  tuck 
Cassidy's  horse,  I  thought  you  were  goin'  to 
beti*ay  us:  I  was  surely  in  a  murdherin' 
passion,  an'  would  have  done  harm,  only 
idlings  turned  out  as  they  did" 

"Why,"  said  Denis,  "the  truth  is,  I  was 
afeard  %(yn\e  of  us  would  be  shot  an'  that  the 
lot  would  fall  on  myself;  for  the  coffin, 
thinks  I,  was  sent  as  a  wamin'.  How-and- 
ever,  I  spied  about  Cassidy's  stable,  till  I 
seen  that  the  coast  was  clear;  so  whin  I 

*  It  is  supposed  in  Ireland,  when  a  corpse  re- 
tains, for  a  longer  space  of  time  than  osaal,  any 
thing  like  animal  heat,  that  some  person  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased  will  die  within  a  year* 
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heard  the  low  cry  of  the  patrich  that  Anthony 
and  I  agreed  on,  I  joined  yez." 

"  Wcfi,  about  to-morrow,"  observed  Ken- 
ny— "  ha»  ha»  ha ! — therell  be  lots  o'  swear- 
in'.  Why  the  whole  })arish  is  to  switch  the 
primer  ;  many  a  thumb  and  coat-cuff  will  be 
kissed  in  spite  of  priest  or  magistrate.  I 
rexnimber  once,  when  I  was  swearin'  an  alihi 
for  loAg  Paddy  Murray,  that  suffered  for  the 
M*Gees,  I  kissed  my  thumb,  I  thought,  so 
smoothly,  that  no  one  would  notice  it ;  but 
I  bad  a  keen  one  to  dale  with,  so  says  he, 
*  You  know  for  the  matther  o'  that,  my  good 
fellow,  that  you  have  your  ihumh  to  kiss 
eveiy  day  in  the  week,'  says  he,  '  but  you 
might  salute  the  hook  out  o'  dacency  and 
good  manners  ;  not>'  says  he,  '  that  you  an' 
it  are  strangers  aither ;  for,  if  I  don't  mis- 
take, you're  an  ould  hand  at  swearin'  alibis/ 

'*  At  all  QTints,  I  had  to  smack  the  book 
itself,  and  it's  I,  and  Barney  Oreen,  and  Tim 
Casserly,  that  did  swear  stiffly  for  Paddy, 
but  the  thing  was  too  dear  agin  him.  So 
he  suffered,  poor  fellow,  an'  died  right  game, 
for  he  said  over  his  dhrop — ^ha,  ha,  ha  1 — that 
he  was  as  innocent  o'  the  murder  as  a  child 
unborn :  an'  so  he  was  in  one  sinse,  b^' 
afther  gettin'  absolution." 

"As  to  thumb-kissin',''  observed  the  elder 
Meehan  ;  "  let  there  be  none  of  it  among  us 
to-morrow ;  if  we're  caught  at  it  'twould  be 
as  bad  as  stayin'  away  altogether ;  for  my 
part;  111  give  it  a  smadk  like  a  pistol-shot-— 
ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"I  hope  they  won't  bring  the  priest's 
book,"  said  Denis.  '*  I  haven't  the  laste  ob- 
jection agin  payin'  my  respects  to  the  magvi'' 
trate's  paper,  but  somehow  I  don't  like  tastin' 
the  prieist'8  in  a  falsity." 

''Don't  you  know,"  said  the  Big  Mower, 

*'  that  whin  a  magistrate's  present,  it's  ever 

'an'  always  only  the  Tistament  by  law  that's 

used.    I  myself  wouldn't  kiss  the  mass-book 

in  a  falsity." 

'*  There's  none  of  us  sayin'  we'd  do  it  in  a 
Ue;"  said  the  elder  Meehan  ;  "  an'  it's  well 
for  thousands  that  the  law  doesn't  use  the 
priest's  book  ;  though,  after  all,  aren't  there 
books  that  say  religion's  all  a  sham?  I 
think  myself  it  is ;  for  if  what  they  talk 
about  justice  an'  Providence  is  thrue,  would 
Tom  Dillon  be  transported  for  the  robbery 
we  committed  at  Bantry?  Tom,  it's  true, 
was  an  ould  offender  ;  but  he  ms  innocent 
of  that,  any  way.  The  world's  aU  chance, 
hojB,  as  Sargint  Eustace  used  to  say,  and 
whin  we  die  there's  no  more  about  us ;  so 
that  I  don't  see  why  a  man  mightn't  as  well 
Muntch  the  priest's  book  as  any  other,  only 
that^  somehow,  a  body  can't  shake  the  terror 
of  it  off  o'  them." 

•*1  dunna»  Anthony,  but  you  and  I  ought 


to  curse  that  sargint  ;  only  for  him  we 
mightn't  be  as  we  are,  sore  in  our  conscience, 
an'  afeard  of  every  fut  we  hear  passin',"  ob- 
served Denis. 

"  Spake  for  your  own  cowardly  heart,  man 
alive,"  repHed  Anthony ;  "for  my  part,  I'm 
afeared  o'  nothin'.  Put  round  the  glass,  and 
don't  be  nursin'  it  there  all  nig^t  Sure 
we're  not  so  bad  as  the  rot  among  the  sheep, 
nor  the  black  leg  among  the  bullocks,  nor 
the  staggers  among  ^e  horses,  any  how ; 
an*  yet  they'd  hang  us  up  only  for  bein'  fond 
of  a  bit  o'  mate — Ioa,  ha,  ha ! " 

"Thrue  enough,"  said  the  Big  Mower, 
philosophizing — "God  made  the  beef  and 
the  mutton,  and  the  grass:  to  feed  it ;  but  it 
was  man  made  the  ditches :  now  we're  only 
bringin'  things  back  to  the  right  way  that 
Providence  made  them  in,  when  ould  times 
were  in  it,  manin'  before  ditches  vrar  in- 
vinted — ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"  'Tis  a  good  argument,"  observed  Kenny, 
"  only  that  judge  and  jury  would  be  a  Utile 
delicate  in  actin'  up  to  it ;  an'  the  more's  the 
pity.  Howsomever,  as  I^vidence  made  the 
mutton,  sure  it's  not  harm  for  us  to  take 
what  he  sends." 

"Ay ;  but,"  said  Denis, 

*  God  made  man,  an*  man  made  money ; 
God  made  beea,  and  bees  made  honej.; 
God  made  Satan,  an*  Satan  made  sin ; 
An'  God  made  a  hell  to  pnt  Satan  in.* 

Let  nobody  say  there's  not  a  hell ;  isn't  there 
it  plain  from  Scripthur  ?  " 

"  I  vriah  you  hid.  the  Scripthur  tied  about 
your  neck  1 "  rephed  Anthcmy.  "  How  fond 
of  it  one  o'  the  greatest  thieves  that  ever 
missed  the  rope  is !  Why  the  fellow  could 
plan  a  roguery  with  any  man  that  ever 
danced  the  hangnum's  hornpipe,  and  yet  he 
he's  repatin'  bits  an'  scraps  of  ould  prayers, 
an'  charms,  an'  stuff  Ay,  indeed  1  Sure  he 
has  a  varse  out  o'  the  Bible,  that  he  thinks 
can  prevent  a  man  from  bein'  hung  up  any 
day!" 

While  Denny,  the  Big  Mower,  and  the 
two  Meehans  were  iihus  engaged  in  giving 
expression  to  their  peculiar  opinions,  the 
Pedlar  held  a  conversation  of  a  different  kind 
with  Anne. 

With  the  secrets  of  the  &mily  in  his  keep- 
ing, he  commenced  a  rather  penitent  review 
of  his  own  life,  and  expressed  his  intention 
of  abandoning  so  dangerous  a  mode  of  accu- 
mulating wealth.  He  said  that  he  thanked 
heaven  he  had  already  laid  up  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  a  reasonable  man ;  that  he  un- 
derstood farming  and  the  mani^ment  of 
sheep  particularly  well :  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  remove  to  a  different  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  take  a  farm ;  and  that  nothing 
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prevented  him  from  having  done  this  before, 
but  the  want  of  a  helpmate  to  take  care  of 
his  establishment :  he  added,  that  his  pres- 
ent wife  was  of  an  intolerable  temper,  and 
a  greater  villain  by  fifty  degrees  than  him- 
sell  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  his  con- 
science twitched  him  night  and  day  for  hv- 
ing  with  her,  and  that  by  abandoning  her 
immediately,  becoming  truly  reUgious,,  and 
taking  Anne  in  her  place,  he  hoped,  he  said, 
to  atone  in  some  measure  for-  his  former 
errors. 

Anthony,  however,  having  noticed  the 
earnestness  which  marked  the  Pedlar's  man- 
ner, suspected  him  of  attempting  to  corrupt 
the  principles  of  his  daughter,  having  for- 
gotten the  influence  which  his  own  opinions 
were  calculated  to  produce  \ipon  her  heart. 

''Martin,"  said  he,  "'twould  be  as  well 
you  ped  attention  to  what  we're  sayin'  in  re- 
gard o'  the  thrial  to-morrow,  as  to  be  pala- 
verin'  talk  into  the  girl's  ear  that  can't  be 
good  comin'  from  your  lips.  Quit  it,  I  say, 
quit  it!  Corp  an  duoiool* — ^I  won't  allow 
suQh  proceedins ! " 

"  Swear  till  you  blister  your  lips,  Anthony," 
replied  Martin  :  "  as  for  me,  bein'  no  resi- 
denthur,  I'm  not  bound  to  '  it ;  an'  what's 
more,  I'm  not  suspected.  'Tis  settin'  some 
other  bit  o*  work  for  yez  111  be,  while  you're 
all  clearin'  yourselves  from  stealin'  honest 
Cassiciy's  horse.  I  wish  we  had  him  safely 
disposed  of  in  the  mane  time,  an'  the  money 
for  him  an'  the  other  beasts  in  our  pockets." 

Much  more  conversation  of  a  similar  kind 
passed  between  them  upon  various  topics 
connected  with  their  profligacy  and  crimes. 
At  length  they  separated  for  the  night,  after 
having  concerted  their  plan  of  action  fbr  the 
ensuing  scrutiny. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  hour  ap- 
pointed arrived,  the  parish,  particularly  the 
neighborhood  oif  Cammore,  was  struck  with 
deep  consternation.  Labor  became  sus- 
pended, mirth  disappeared, -and  every  face 
was  mai'ked  with  paleness,  anxiety,  and  ap- 
prehension. If  two  men  met,  one  shook  lus 
head  mysteriously,  and  inquired  from  the 
other,  *  Did  you  hear  the  news  ?  " 

"  Ay !  ay  !  the  Lord  be  about  us  all,  I  did  I 
an'  I  pray  God  that  it  may  lave  the  counthiy 
as  it  came  to  it ! " 

"  Oh,  an'  that  it  may,  I  humbly  make  sup- 
plication this  day ! " 

If  two  women  met,  it  was  with  similar 
mystery  and  fear.  "  Vread,f  do  you  know 
what's  at  the  Cassidys'  ?  " 

"  Whisht,  ahagur,  I  do  ;  but  let  what  will 
happen,  sure  it's  best  for  us  to  say  nothin'." 


•  My  body  to  Satan  I 


"  Say  !  the  blessed  Virgin  forbid  I  Td  cut 
my  hand  off  o'  me,  afore  I'd  spake  a  word 
about  it ;  only  that " 

"Whisht!  woman «— for  mercy's  sake — 
don't " 

And  so  they  would  separate,  each  crossing 
herself  devoutly. 

•  The  meeting  at  Gassidy's  was  to  take  place 
that  day  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  but,  aboift  two 
hours  before  the  appointed  time,  Anne,  who 
had  been  in  some  of  the  other  houses,  came 
into  her  father's,  quite  pale,  breathless  and 
trembling. 

"  Oh ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  clasped  hands, 
whilst  the  tears  fell  fast  from  her  eyes,  "  well 
be  lost,  ruined ;  did  yez  hear  what's  in  the 
neighborhood  wid  the  Cassidys  ?  " 

"GKrl,"  said  the  father,  with  more  severiij 
than  he  had  ever  manifested  to  her  before,  "  I* 
never  yet  riz  my  hand  to  you,  but  ma  corp  an 
duouxd,  if  you  open  your  lips,  TUfeil  you 
where  you  stand.  Do  you  want  that  cowardly 
uncle  o'  yours  to  be  the  manes  o'  hanging 
your  father  ?  Maybe  that  was  one  o'  the 
lessons  Martin  gave  you  last  night  ?  "  And 
as  he  spoke  he  knit  his  brows  at  her  with 
that  murderous  scowl  which  was  habitual  to 
him.  The  girl  trembled,  and  began  to  think 
that  since  her  father's  temper  deepened  in 
domestic  outrage  and  violence  as  his  crimes 
multiplied,  the  sooner  she  left  the  ftonily  the 
better.  Every  day,  indeed,  diminished  that 
species  of  instinctive  affection  which  she  had 
entertained  towards  him ;  and  this,  in  pro- 
portion as  her  reason  ripened  into  a  capacity 
for  comprehending  the  dark  materials  of 
which  his  character  vras  composed.  Whether 
he  himself  began  to  consider  detection  at 
hand,  or  not,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  certain^ 
that  his  conduct  was  marked  with  a  callous 
recklessness .  of  spirit,  which  increased  in 
atrocity  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  his 
daughter  could  only  not  look  on  him  with 
disgust. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?  "  inquired  De- 
nis, with  alarm :  "  is  it  anything  about  us^ 
Anthony  ?  " 

"  No,  'tisn't,"  replied  the  other,  "  anything 
about  us!  What  'ud  it  be  about  us  for? 
'Tis  a  Ijon'  report  that  some  cunnin'  knave 
spread,  hopin'  to  find  out  the  guilty.  But 
hear  me,  Denis,  once  for  all ;  we're  goin'  to 
clear  ourselves — now  listen — an'  let  my  worda- 
sink  deep  into  you  heart :  if  you  refuse  to 
swear  this  day — no  matther  whafs  put  into 
your  hand — you'll  do  harm — that's  cdl :  have 
courage,  man ;  but  should  you  cow,  your 
coorse  will  be  short ;  an'  mark^  even  if  you 
escape  me,  your  sons  won't :  I  have  it  all 
planned  :  an'  corp  an  duowol !  thim  you  won't 
kno^  from  Adam  will  revenge  me,  if  I  am. 
taken  up  through  your  unmanliness." 
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"  Twould  be  betther  for  us  to  lave  the 
counthry,"  said  Anne  ;  *'  we  might  slip  away 
as  it  is."  • 

"  Ay/'  said  the  father,  *'  an'  be  taken  by 
the  neck  afore  we'd  get  two  miles  from  the 
place  !  no,  no,  girl ;  it's  the  safest  way  to  bra- 
zen thim  out     Did  you  hear  me,  Denis  ?  " 

Denis  started^  for  he  had  been  evidently 
pondering  on  the  mysterious  words  of  Anne, 
to  which  bis  brother's  anxiety  to  conceal  them 
gave  additionfd  mystery.  The  coffin,  too,  re- 
curred to  him ;  and  he  feared  that  the  death 
shadowed  out  by  it  would  in  some  manner 
or  other  occur  in  the  family.  He  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  those  miserable  villains  with  but  half 
a  conscience  ; — ^that  is  to  say,  as  much  as 
makes  them  theslaves  of  the  fear  which  results 
from  crime,  without  being  the  slightest  im- 
pediment to  their  committing  it.  It  was  no 
wonder  he  ^  started  at  the  deep  pervading 
tones  of  his  brother's  voice,  for  the  question 
waa  put  with  ferocious  energy. 

On  starting,  he  looked  with  vague  terror 
on  his  brother,  fearing,  but  not  comprehend- 
ing, his  question. 

''  What  is  it,  Anthony  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  for  that  matther,"  replied  the  other, 
"nothin'  at  aU :  think  of  what  I  said  to  you 
any  how;  swear  through  .thick  an'  thin,  if 
you  have  a  regard  for  your  own  health,  or  for 
your  childher.  Maybe  I  had  betther  repate 
it  again  for  you  ?  "  he  continued,  eyeing  him 
with  mingled  fear  and  suspicion.  '<  Dennis, 
as  a  friend,  I  bid  you  mind  yourself  this  day, 
an'  see  you  don't  bring  aither  of  us  into 
throubla" 

There  lay  bSefore  the  Oassidys'  houses  a 
smaU  flat  of  common,  trodden  into  rings  by 
the  young  horses  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
training.  On  this  level  space  were  assembled 
those  who  came,  either  to  clear  their  own 
character  from  suspicion,  or  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  The  day  was  dark  and  lowering, 
and  heavy  clouds  rolled  slowly  across  the 
peaks  of  the  surrounding  mount£uns ;  scarcely 
a  breath  of  air  could  be  felt ;  and,  as  the 
country  people  silently  approached,  such  was 
the  closeness  of  the  day,  their  haste  to  arrive 
in  time,  and  their  general  anxiety,  either  for 
themselves  or  their  friends,*  that  almost  every 
man,  on  reaching  the  spot,  might  be  seen 
taking  up  the  skirts  of  his  "ooSiamore,"  or 
"big  coat,"  (the  peasant's  handkerchief),  to 
wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow  ;  and  as  he  took 
off  his  dingy  woollen  hat,  or  caubeen,  the 
perspiration  rose  in  strong  exhalations  from 
nishead.  ^ 

*'  Michael,  am  I  in  time  ?  "  might  be  heard 
from  such  persons,  as  they  arrived :  "  did 
this  business  begin  yit?  " 

"  Full  time,  Larr}' ;  myself  s  here  an  hour 
ago,   but  no  appearance  of  anything  as  yit 


Father  Farrell  and  Squire  Nicholson  are  both 
in  Oassidys'  waitin'  till  they're  all  gother, 
whin  they'll  begin  to  put  thim  through  their 
facin&     You  hsad  about  what  they've  got  ?  " 

"  No  ;  for  I'm  only  on  my  way  home  from 
the  berril  of  a  cleaveen  of  mine,  that  we  put   . 
down  this  mornin'  in  the  Tullyard.     What 
is  it?" 

"Why  man  alive,  it's  through  the  whole 
parish  inready  /  " — he  then  went  on,  lower- 
ing his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  speaking  in  a 
tone  bordering  on  dismay. 

The  other  crossed  himself,  and  betrayed 
symptoms  of  awe  and  astonishment^'  not  un- 
mingled  with  fear. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  dunna  whether  Td 
come  here,  if  I'd  known  that ;  for,  innocent 
or  guiliy,  I  would'nt  wish  to  be  near  ii  Och, 
may  God  pity  thim  that's  to  come  acrass  it^ 
espishily  if  they  dare  to  do  it  in  a  lie  I " 

"  They  needn't,  I  can  tell  yez  both,"  ob- 
served a  third  person,  "  be  a  hair  afeard  of 
it^  for  the  best  rason  livin',  that  there's  no 
thruth  at  all  in  the  report,  nor  the  Cassidys 
never  thought  of  sindin'  for  anything  o'  the 
kind  :  I  have  it  from  Larry  Oassidy 's  own  lips, 
an'  he  ought  to  know  best" 

The  truth  is;  that  two  reports  were  current 
among  the  crowd :  one  that  the  oath  was  to 
be  simply  on  the  Bible ;  and  the  other,  that 
a  more  awful  means  of  expurgation  was  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Oassidys.  The  people,  con- 
sequently, not  knowing  which  to  credit,  felt  ' 
that  most  painful  of  all  sensations — un- 
certainty. 

During  the  period  which  intervened  be* 
tween  their  assembling  and  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  ceremony,  a  spectator,  interested 
in  contemplating  the  workings  of  human 
nature  in.  circumstances  of  deep  interest, 
would  have  hod  ample  scope  for  observation. 
The  occasion  was  to  them  a  solemn  one. 
There  was  little  conversation  among  them ; 
for  when  a  man  is  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of 
great  interest,  he  is  seldom  disposed  to  relish 
discourse.  Every  brow  was  anxious,  every 
cheek  blanched,  and  every  arm  folded :  they 
scarcely  stirred,  or  when  they  did,  only  with 
slow  abstracted  movements,  rather  mechani- 
cal than  voluntary.  If  an  individual  made 
his  appearance  about  Oassidy's  door,  a  slug- 
gish s^  among  them  was  visible,  and  a  low 
murmur  of  a  peculiar  character  might  be 
heard ;  but  on  perceiving  that  it  was  only 
some  ordinary  person,  all  subsided  again  in- 
to a  brooding  stillness  that  was  equally  sin- 
gular and  impressive. 

Under  this  peculiar  feeling  was  the  multi- 
tude,  when  Meehan  and  Us  brother  were 
seen  approaching  it  from  their  own  house.  . 
The  elder,  with  folded  arms,  and  hat  pulled 
over  his    brows,    stalked   gdmly  forward, 
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into  the  condemned  hue  of  guilt ;  many  of 
them  became  almost  unable  to  stand ;  and 
altogether,  the  state  of  trepidation  and  terror 
in  which  they  stood,  was  strikingly  wild  and 
extraordinary. 

The  curate  proceeded:  "Let  him  now 
who  is  guilty  depart ;  or  if  he  wishqSy  advance 
and  challenge  the  awful  penalty  annexed  to 
perjury  upon  this!  Who  has  ever  been 
known  to  swear  falsely  upon  the  Donagh, 
without  being  visited  by  a  tremendous  pun- 
ishment, either  on  the  spot,  or  in  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  perjury?  If  we  ourselves 
have  not  seen  such  instances  with  our  own 
eyes,  it  is  because  none  liveth  who  dare  incur 
such  dreadful  penalty  ;  but  we  have  heard  of 
those  who  did,  and  of  Uieir  awful  punishment 
afterwards  Sudden  death,  madness,  paraly- 
sis, self-destruction,  or  the  murder  of  some 
one  dear  to  them,  are  the  marks  by  which 
perjury  upon  the  Donagh  is  known  and  vis- 
fte3.^AdCce.  BOW.  ^f  who  are  innocent, 
but  let  the  guilty  withdraw  ;  for  we  do  not 
desire  to  witness  &e  terrible  vengeance  which 
would  attend  a  false  oath  upon  the  Donaoh. 
Pause,  therefore,  and  be  cautious !  for  if  this 
grievous  sin  be  conlmitted,  a  heavy  punish- 
ment will  fall,  not  only  upon  you,  but  upon 
the  parish  in  which  it  occurs ! " 

The  words  of  the  priest  sounded  to  the 
guilty  like  the  •  death-sentence  of  a  judge. 
Before  he  had  concluded,  all,  except  Meelmn 
and  his  brother,  and  a  few  who  were  really 
innocent,  had  slunkl>ack  out  of  the  circle  into 
the  crowd.  Denis,  however,  becsmae  pale  as 
a  corpse  ;  and  from  time  to  time  wiped  the 
large  drops  from  his  haggard  brow :  even 
Anthony's  cheek,  despite  of  his  natural  cal- 
lousness, was  less  red ;  his  eyes  became  dis- 
turbed ;  but  by  their  influence,  he  contrived 
to  keep  Denis  in  sufficient  dread,  to  prevent 
him  from  mingling,  like  the  rest,  among  the 
people.  The  few  who  remained  along  with 
them  advanced;  aAd  notwithstanding  their 
innocence,  when  the  Donagh  was  presented 
and  the  figure  of  Christ  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles  displayed  in  the  solemn  tracery  of 
ii»  carving,  they  exhibited  symptoms  of  fear. 
With  trembling  hands  they  touched  the 
Donagh,  and  with  trembling  Hps  kissed  the 
crucifix,  in  attestation  of  their  guiltlessness 
of  the  charge  with  which  they  had  been 
accused. 

"Anthony  and  Denis  Meehan,  come  for- 
ward," said  the  curate,  "and  declare  your 
innocence  of  the  crimes  irith  which  you  are 
charged  by  the  Cassidys  and  others." 

Anthony  advanced ;  but  Denis  stood 
rooted  to  jlie  ground  ;  on  perceiving  which, 
the  former  sternly  returned  a  step  or  two, 
and  catching  him  by  the  arm  with  an  ad- 
monitory grip,  that  could  .not  easily  be  mis- 


understood, compelled  him  to  proceed  with 
himself  step  by  step  to  the  ^ble.  Denis, 
however,  could  feel  the  sti'ong  man  tremble, 
and  perceive  that  although  he  strove  to  lash 
himself  into  the  energy  of  despair,  and  the 
utter  disbelief  of  all  religious  sanction,  yet  the 
trial  before  him  called  every  slumbering  preju- 
dice and  apprehension  of  his  mind  into  active 
power.  This  was  a  death-blow  to  his  own 
resolution,  or,  rather  it  confinned  him  in  his 
previous  determination  not  to  swear  on  the 
Donagh,  except  to  acknowledge  his  guilt, 
which  he  could  scarcely  prevent  himself 
from  doing,  such  was  the  vacillating  state  of 
mind  to  which  he  felt  himself  reduced. 

When  Anthony  reached  the  table,  his  huge 
form  seemed  to  dilate  by  his  efifort  at  main- 
i»ining  the  firmness  necessoiy  to  support 
him  in  this  awful  struggle  between  conscience 
and  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  guilty 
habit,  and  infidelity  on  the  other.  He  fixed 
his  deep,  dilated  eyes  upon  the  Donagh,  in  a 
manner  that  betokened  somewhat  of  irreso- 
lution :  his  countenance  feU ;  his  color  came 
and  went,  but  eventually  settled  in  a  flushed 
red ;  his  powerful  hands  and  arms  trembled 
so  much,  that  he  folded  them  to  prevent  his 
agitation  from  being  noticed  ;  the  grimness 
of  his  face  ceased  to  be  stem,  while  it  re- 
tained the  blank  exprtosion  of  guilt;  his 
temples  swelled  out  with  the  terrible  play  of 
their  blood-vessels,  his  chest,  too,  heaved  up 
and  down  with  the  united  pressure  of  guilt, 
and  the  tempest  which  shook  him  within. 
At  length  he  saw  Denis's  eye  upon  him,  and 
his  passions  took  a  new  direction ;  he  knit 
his  brows  at  him  with  more  than  usual 
fierceness,  ground  his  teeth,  and  with  a  step 
and  action  of  suppressed  fury,  he  placed  his 
foot  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  bowing 
down  under  the  eye  of  God  and  man,  took 
the  awful  oath  on  the  mysterious  Donagh,  in 
a  falsehood  I  When  it  was  finished,  a  feeble 
groan  broke  from  his  brother's  hps.  An- 
tiiony  bent  his  eye  on  him  with  a  deadly 
glare ;  but  Denis  saw  it  not.  The  shock 
was  beyond  his  courage, — he  had  become 
insensible. 

Those  who  stood  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  seeing  Denis  apparently  lifeless, 
thought  he  must  have  sworn  falsely  on  the 
Donagh,  and  exclaimed,*" He's  dead!  gra- 
cious God !  Denis  Meehan*s  struck  dead  by 
the  Donagh  !  He  swore  in  a  He,  and  is  now 
a  corpse  ! "  Anthony  paused,  and  calmly 
surveyed  him  as  he  lay  with  his  head  resting 
upon  the  hands  of  those  who  supported  him. 
At  this  moment  a  silent  breeze  came  over 
where  they  stood ;  and,  as  the  Donagh  lay 
upon  the  table,  the  black  ribbons  with  which 
it  was  ornamented  fluttered  with  a  melan- 
choly appearance,  that  deepened  the  sensa* 
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tions  of  the  people  into  something  peculiarly 
solemn  and  pretematuraL  Denis  at  length 
revived,  and  stared  wildly  and  vacantly  about 
him.  When  composed  sufficiently  to  distin- 
guish and  recognize  individual  objects,  he 
looked  upon  the  gloomy  visage  and  threaten- 
ing  eye  of  his  brother,  and  Bhnmk  back  with 
a  terror  almost  epileptical.  "  Oh ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  save  me  I  save  me  from  that  man, 
and  111  discover  all  I " 

Anthony  calmly  folded  one  arm  into  his 
bosom,  and  his  lip  quivered  with  the  united 
influence  of  hatred  and  despair. 

"Hould  him/'  shrieked  a  voice,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  daughter,  "  hould  my  father 
or  he'll  miurdher  him !  Oh!  oh  I  merciful 
Heaven !  '*  ^ 

Ere  the  words  were  uttered  she  had  made 
an  attempt  to  clasp  the  arms  of  her  parent, 
whose  motions  she  understood  ;  but  only  in 
time  to  receive  from  the  pistol  which  he  had 
concealed  in  his  breast,  the  bullet  aimed  at 
her  uncle !  She  tottered !  and  the  blood 
spouted  out  of  her  neck  upon  her  father's 
brows,  who  hastily  put  up  his  hand  and 
wiped  it  away,  for  it  had  actually  blinded  him. 

The  elder  Meehan  was  a  tall  man,  and  as 
he  stood,  elevated  nearly  a  head  above  the 
crowd,  his  grim  brows  red  with  his  daugh- 
ter's blood — ^which,  in  attempting  to  wipe 
away,  he  had  deeply  streaked  across  his  face 
— his  eyes  shooting  fiery  gleams  of  his  late 
resentment,  mingled  with  the  wildness  of 
unexpected  horror — as  he  thus  stood;  it  woidd 
be  impossible  to  contemplate  a  more  revolt- 
ing picture  of  that  state  to  which  the  princi- 
ples that  had  regulated  his  life  must  ulti- 
mately lead,  even  in  this  world. 

On  perceiving  what  he  had  done,  the  deep 
working  of  his  powerful  frame  was  stru(;jk  into 
sudden  stillness,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  on 
his  bleeding  daughter,  with  a  fearful  percep- 
tion of  her  situation.  Now  was  the  harvest 
of  his  creed  and  crimes  reaped  in  blood  ;  and 
he  felt  that  the  stix>ke  which  had  fallen  upon 
him  was  one  of  those  by  which  God  will 
sometimes  bare  his  arm  and  vindicate  his 
justice.  The  reflection,  however,  shook  him 
not :  the  reality  of  his  misery  was  too  intense 
and  pervading,  and  grappled  too  strongly 
with  his  hardened  and  unbending  spirit,  to 
waste  its  power  upon  a  nerve  or  a  muscle. 
It  was  abstracted,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
bodily  suffering.  From  the  moment  his 
daughter  fell,  he  moved  not :  his  Hps  were 
half  open  with  the  conviction  produced  by 
the  blasting  truth  of  her  death,  effected  pre- 
maturely by  his  own  hand. 

Those  parts  of  his  face  which  had  not  been 
stained  with  her  blood  assumed  an  ashy  pale- 
ness, and  rendered  his  countenance  more 
terrific  by  the  contrast    Tall,  powerful,  and 


motionless,  he  appeared  to  the  crowd,  glaring 
at  the  giii  like  a  tiger  anxious  to  join  his  off- 
spring, yet  stunned  with  the  shock  of  the  bul- 
let which  has  touched  a  vital,  pari  His  iron- 
gray  hair,  as  it  fell  in  thick  masses  about  his 
neck,  was  moved  sHghtly  by  the  blast,  and  a 
lock  which*  fell  over  his  temple  was  blown 
back  with  a  motion  rendered  more  distinct 
by  his  statue-like  attitude,  immovable  as 
death. 

A  silent  and  awful  gathering  of  the  people 
around  this  impressive  scene,  intimated  their 
knowledge  of  what  they  considered  to  be  a 
judicial  punishment  annexed  to  peijiuy  upon 
the  Donagh.  This  relic  lay  on  the  table, 
and  the  eyes  of  those  stood  within  view  of  it, 
turned  from  Anthony's  countenance  to  it,  and 
again  back  to  his  blood-stained  visage,  with 
all  the  overwhelming  influence  of  super- 
stitious fear.  Shudderings,  tremblings,  cross- 
ings, and  ejaculations  marked  their  conduct 
and  feeling ;  for  though  the  incident  in  itself 
was  simply  a  fatal  and  uncommon  one,  yet 
they  considered  it  supernatural  and  miracu- 
lous. 

At  length  a  loud  and  agonizing  cry  burst 
from  the  lips  of  Meehan — "  Oh,  God  I — God 
of  heaven  an'  earth ! — ^have  I  murdhered  my 
daughter?"  and  he  cast  down  the  fatal 
weapon  with  a  force  which  buried  it  some 
inches  into  the  wet  clay. 

The  crowd  had  closed  upon  Anne ;  but 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant  he  flung  them 
aside,  caught  the  girl  in  his  arms,  and  pressed 
her  bleeding -to  his  bosom.  He  gasped  for 
breath :  "  Anne,"  said  he,  "  Anne,  I  am  with- 
out hope,  an'  there's  none  to  forgive  me  ex- 
cept you  ; — none  at  all :  from  God,  to  the 
pooresiof  his  creatures,  I  am  hated  an'  cursed 
by  all,  except  you  I  Don't  curse  me,  Anne  ; 
don't  curse  me  I  Oh,  isn't  it  enough,  darlin', 
that  my  sowl  is  now  stained  with  your  blood, 
along  with  my  other  crimes?  In  hell,  on 
earth,  an'  in  heaven,  there's  none  to  forgive 
your  father  but  yourself  I — ^none!  none!  Oh, 
what's  comin'  over  me  I  I'm  dizzy  an*  shiv- 
erin* !  How  cowld  the  day's'got  of  a  sudden ! 
Hould  'up,'  avoumeen  machree  !  I  was  a  bad 
man  ;  but  to  you  Anne,  I  was  not  as  I  was  to 
every  one  I  Darlin',  oh,  look  at  me  with  for- 
giveness in  your  eye,  or  any  way  don't  curse 
me !  Oh !  I'm  far  cowlder  now !  Tell  me 
that  you  forgive  me,  acushla  oge  machree  ! — 
Manim  aslhee  hu,  *  darlin*,  say  it  I  darn't 
LOOK  TO  God  I  but  oh !  do  you  say  the  for- 
givin'  word  to  your  father  before  you  die !  " 

"Father,"  said  she,  "I  deserve  this — it's 
only  just :  I  have  plotted  with  that  divilish 
Martm  to  betray  'diem  all,  except  yourself, 


*  Toong  pulse  of  my  heart  I  my  soul  is  within 
thee! 
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an*  to  get  the  reward  ;  an'  then  we  intended 
to  go — an' — live  at  a  distance — an'  in  wicked- 
ness— where  we — might  not  be  known — he's 
at  our  house — let  him  be — secured.  For- 
give me,  father ;  you  said  so  often  that  there 
was  no  thruth  in  reUgion — that  I  began  to— 
think  so.  Oh! — God!  have  mercy  upon 
me !  "    And  with  these  words  she  expired. 

Meehan's  countenance,  on  hearing  this, 
was  overspread  with  a  ghastly  look  of  the 
most  desolating  agony :  he  staggered  back, 
and  the  body  of  his  daughter,  which  he 
strove  to  hold,  would  have  feJlen  from  his 
arms,  had  it  not  been  caught  by  the  by- 
standers. His  eye  sought  out  his  brother, 
but  not  in  resentment  "  Oh  I  she  died,  but 
didn't  say  *  I  foboive  you  I '  Denis,"  said  he, 
"Denis,  bring  me  home — Fm  sick — very 
sick — oh,  but  it's  cowld — everything's  reef- 
ing— how  cowld — cowld  it  is ! " — ^and  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  he  shuddered,  fell 
down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  never  to  rise  again ; 
and  the  bodies  of  his  daughter  and  himself 
were  both  waked  and  buried  together. 

The  result  is  briel  The  rest  of  the  gang 
were  secured:  Denis  became  approver,  by 
whose  evidence  they  suffered  ihat  pimish- 
ment  decreed  by  law  to  the  crimes  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty.  The  two  events  which 
we  have  just  related,  of  course  added  to  the 
supernatural  fear  and  reverence  previously 
entertained  for  this  terrible  rehc.  It  is  still 
used  as  an  ordeal  of  expurgation,  in  cases  of 
stolen  property;  and  we  are  not  wrong  in 
asserting,  that  many  of  those  misguided 
creatures,  who  too  frequently  hesitate  not  to 
swear  falsely  on  the  Word  of  God,  would 
suffer  death  itself  sooner  than  commit  a  per- 
JU17  on  the  Donagh. 


The  story  of  the  Donagh,  the  Author  has 
reason  to  beheve,  was  the  means  of  first 
bringing  this  curious  piece  of  antiquity  into 
notice.  There  is  Httle  to  be  added  here  to 
what  is  in  the  sketch,  concerning  its  influence 
over  the  people,  and  the  use  of  it  as  a  blessed 
relic  sought  for  by  those  who  wished  to  ap- 
ply a  certain  test  of  guilt  or  innocence  to 
such  well  known  thieves  as  scrupled  not  to 
perjure  themselves  on  the  Bible.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  a  perfect  conscience-trap,  the 
most  hardened  miscreant  never  haying  been 
known  to  risk  a  false  oath  upon  it.  Many 
singular  anecdotes  are  related  concerning  it. 

The  Author  feels  great  pleasure  in  sub- 
joining two  very  interesting  letters  upon  the 
subject--one  from  an  accomplished  scholar, 
.the  late  Eev.  Dr.  O'Beime,  master  of  the 
distinguished  school  of  Portora  at  Enniskil- 
lan ;  ^e  other  from  Sir  William  Bet^am,  one 
ef  the  soundest  and  most  learned  of  our 


Irish  Antiquities.  Both  gentlemen  differ  in 
their  opinion  respecting  i£e  antiquity  of  the 
Donagh  ;  and,  as  the  author  is  incompetent 
to  decide  between  them,  he  gives  their  re- 
spective letters  to  the  public. 

''Portora,  August  15,  1832. 

"  My  Deab  Cakleton. — ^It  is  well  you  virrote 
to  me  about  the  Dona.  •  Your  letter,  which 
reached  me  this  day,  has  proved  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  tjiat  the  promised 
drawing  was  no  longer  necessary.  I  had 
imagined,  that  as  you  must  have  seen  the 
Dona  vrith  Mr.  Smith,  any  communication 
from  me  on  the  subject  must  be  superfluous. 
And  now  that  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  in 
compliance  with  your  vrish,  what  can  I  tell 
you  that  you  have  not  perhaps  conveyed  to 
yourself  by  ocular  inspection,  and  better 
than  I  can  detail  it  ? 

''  I  accompanied  Mr.  S.  to  Brookborough, 
and  asked  very  particularly  of  the  old  woman, 
late  the  possessor  of  the  Dona^  what  she 
knew  of  its  history ;  but  she  could  say 
nothing  about  it,  only  that  it  had  belonged 
to  '  The  Lord  of  Enniskillen.'  This  was  the 
Fermanagh  Maguire,  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  shocking  rebeUion  of  1641,  and  was 
subsequently  executed.  His  cattle,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  on  the  grounds  of  Poriora, 
was  stormed  during  the  wars  of  that  misera- 
ble time.  When  I  entered  on  my  inquiries 
for  you,  I  anticipated  much  in  the  way  of 
tradition,  which,  I  hoped,  might  prove  amus- 
ing at  least ;  but  disappointment  met  me  on 
every  hand.  The  old  woman  could  not  even 
detail  distinctly  how  the  Dona  had  come 
into  her  possession :  it  was  brought  into  her 
family,  she  said,  by  a  priest.  The  country- 
people  had  imagined  wonders  relative  to  the 
contents  of  the  box.  The  chief  treasure  it 
was  supposed  to  contain  was  tt  lock  of  the 
Virgin  Marj-'s  hair  !  I ! 

"After  much  inquiry,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing vague  detail  from  a  person  in  this 
country ;  and  let  me  remark,  by  the  by^  that 
though  the  possession  of  the  Dona  wb8  a 
matter  of  boast  to  the  Maguires,  yet  I  could 
not  gain  the  sUghtest  information  respecting 
it  from  even  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
name.    But  now  for  the  detail : — 

"  *  Donagh  O'Hanlon,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
upper  part  of  this  country  (Fermanagh), 
went,  about  600  years  ago  (longer  tiian 
which  time,  in  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated 
antiquary,  the  kind  of  engraving  on  it  could 
not  have  been  made),  on  a  pious  pilgrimage 
to  Bome.  His  Holiness  of  the  Vatican, 
whose  name  has  escaped  the  recollection  of 
the  person  who  gave  this  information,  as  a 
reward  for  this  supererogatory  journey,  pre- 
sented him  vrith  the   Dona.     As.  soon  as 
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Donagli  reiurhed,  the  Dona  was  placed  in 
the  monastery  of  Aughadurcher  (now 
Aughalurcher).  But  at  the  time  when 
Cromwell  was  in  this  country,  the  monastery 
was  destroyed,  and  this  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
hid  by  some  of  the  faithful  at  a  small  lake, 
named  Lough  Eye,  between  Lisbellaw  and 
Tempo.  It  was  retuoved  thence  when  peace 
was  restored,  and  again  placed  in  some  one 
of  the  neighboring  chapels,  when,  as  before 
in  Aughadurcher,  the  oaths  were  administered 
with  all  the  superstition  that  a  depraved  im- 
agination could  invent,  as  "  that  their  thighs 
might  rot  ofl^"  "that  they  might  go  mad," 
etc.,  etc. 

"  'When  Kings  James  and  William  made 
their  appearance,  it  was  again  concealed  in 
Largy,  an  old  Castle  at  Sir  H.  Brooke's  deer- 
park.  Father  Antony  IVIaguire,  a  priest  of 
the  Eoman  Church,  dug  it  up  from  under 
the  stairs  in  this  old  castle,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Bo^me,  deposited  it  in  a  chapel,  and 
it  was  used  as  before. 

"  *  After  Father  Antony's  death  it  fell  into 
the  possession  of  his  niece,  who  took  it  over 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Florence-court  But 
the  Maguires  were  not  satisfied  that  a  thing 
so  sacred  should  depart  from  the  family,  and 
at  their  request  it  was  brought  back.' 

"For  the  confirmation  of  the  former  part 
of  this  account,  the  informant  refers  you  to 
Sir  James  Ware.  I  have  not  Ware's  book, 
and  ctmnot  therefore  tell  you  how  much  of 
this  stoiy  is  given  by  him,  or  whether  any. 
In  m}'  opinion  there  is  nothing  detailed  by 
him  at  sill  bearing  on  the  subject  The  lat- 
ter part  of  this  story  rests,  we  are  told,  on 
tradition. 

"  As  I  confess  myself  not  at  all  yersed  in 
Irish  antiquities,  it  may  appear  somewhat 
presumptuous  in  me  to  venture  an  opinion 
respecting  this  box  and  its  contents,  which 
is,  I  understand,  opposed  to  that  of  our 
gyirited  and  inteUigent  antiquary.  Sir  Wm. 
Betham.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
either  the  box  or  the  contained  MSS.  were 
of  such  an  age  as  he  claims  for  thenL  And, 
first,  of  the  box  : — 

"  At  present  the  MSS.  are  contained  in  a 
wooden  box ;  the  wood  is,  IbeUeve,  yew.  It 
cannot  be  pronounced,  I  think,  with  any 
certainty,  whether  the  wootden  bot  was 
originally  part  of  the  shrine  of  the  precious 
MSS.  It  is  very  rude  in  its  construction, 
and  has  not  a  top  or  lid.  Indeed  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  a  coarse  botched-up 
thing  to  receive  the  MSS.  after  the  original 
box,  which  was  made  of  brass,  had  fallen  to 
pieces. 

"  The  next  thing  that  presents  itself  to  us 
is  the  remnant  of  a  brass  box,  washed  with 
silver,  and  rudely  ornamented  with  tracery. 


The  two  end^  and  the  front  are  all  that  re 
main  of  the  brass^  box. 

"  You  may  then  notice  what  was  evidently  ' 
an  addition  of  later  times,  the  highly  orna- 
mented gilt-silver  work,  made  fast  on  the  re- 
mains of  the  brass  box,  and  the  chased  com- 
partments,4Fehich  seem  to  have  formed  the 
top  or  lid  of  the  box.  But,  as  you  have  seen 
the  whole,  I  need  not  perhaps  have  troubled 
you  with  this  description.  I  shall  only 
direct  your  attention  to  the  two  inscriptions. 
In  the  chasing  you  wUl  see  that  they  are  re- 
ferred to  their  supposed  places. 

"  The  upper  inscription,  when  deciphered, 
is— 

"  *  Johannes  :  0*Karbri :  Comorbanus  : 
S.  Tignacii :  Pmisit*  For  S,  Tignacii  I 
would  conjecture  St,  Ignacii  :  P,  I  should 
conjecture  to  be  Presbyterus,  On  this  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  Sir  Williams 
opinion.  I  cannot  imagine,  if  P  stands  paii; 
of  a  compound  with  mmt,  what  it  can  mean. 
I  would  read  and  translate  it  thus — *  John 
O'Carberj',  coadjutor,  priest,  of  the  order  of 
St  Ignatius,  sent  it' 

"  This  inscription  is  on  a  naiTow  sHp  of 
silver,  and  i»  presumed  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  under  edge  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  of  the  box.     The  lower  inscription  is — 

*  Johannes  O'Barrdan  fabiricavit/ 

"This  also  is  on  a  slip  of  silver,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  fitted  into  a  space  on  the  upper 
surface  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
top,  and  to  have  lam  in  between  the  two 
square  compartments  on  the  left  hand  :  this 
is  marked  in  the  drawing.  I  have  expressed 
myself  here  in  the  language  of  doubt,  for 
the  box  is  aU  in  confusion. 

"Now,  on  the  inscriptions,  I  would  say, 
that  they  indicate  to  me  a  date  much  later 
than  some  gentlemen  who  have  seen  the  box 
are  vrilling  to  ascribe  to  it  In  the  island  of 
Devenish,  in  our  lake  (Lough  Erne),  is  an  in- 
scription, that  was  discovered  in  the  ruins 
(still  standing)  of  a  priory,  that  was  built 
there  A.  D.  1449.  The  characters  in  this 
inscription  are  mUch  more  remote  from  the 
Boman  character  in  use  among  us  than  those 
used  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  box.  The 
letters  on  the  box  bespeak  a  later  period, 
when  English  cultivation  had  begun  to  pro- 
dace  some  effect  in  our  island^  and  the 
Boman  character  was  winning  its  way  into 
general  use.  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  let 
you  see  the  Devenish  inscription,  and  dkjuxta 
position  of  it  and  the  others  will  satisfy  vou,  • 
1  think,  on  this  point  In  my  opinion,  then, 
the  box,  with  all  its  ornaments,  must  have 
been  made  at  some  time  since  the  year  1449. 
I  cannot  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
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an  inscription,  containing  many  letters  like 
the  Roman  characters,  should  be  more 
ancient  than  one  not  only  having  fewer  let- 
ters resembling  them,  but  also  having  the 
letters  that  differ  differing  essentially. 

"  Now  for  the  IVISS. 

'^  I  am  deficient  in  antiquari^  lore  :  this 
I  have  ah'eady  confessed ;  but  perhaps  I  want 
also  the  creative  fancy  and  devoted  faith  of 
the  genuine  antiquary.  I  cannot,  for  ex- 
ample, persuade  myseft,  that  a  MS.  written 
in  a  clear,  uniform,  small  character  of  the 
Eoman  form,  could  have  been  written  in  re- 
mote times»  when  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  MSS.  were  written  in  uncial  characters 
only,  without  stops,  and  with  few  or  no 
divisions  into  words,  sentences,  or  para- 
graphs. The  pahmpsest  MS.  examined  by 
Dr.  Barrett  is  in  uncial  characters,  and  is  re- 
ferred by  him  to  the  6th  or  7th  centurj-. 
Cic,  de  Bepublica,  published  by  Angelo  Mai, 
is  assigned  to  much  the  same  period.  Small 
letters,  and  the  distinctions  above  men- 
tioned, were  the  invention  of  later  times.  I 
cannot  therefore  persuade  myself  that  this 
MS.  is  of  so  early  an  age  aa  some  would 
ascribe  to  it,  though  I  will  not^  take  it  upon 
me  to  assign  the  precise  time  in  which  it 
was  written.  The  characters  "are  decidedly 
and  distinctly  those  now  called  the  Boman : 
they  have  not  many  abbreviations,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge,  and  they  are  written  with. 
much  clearness  and  regularity.  They  are 
not  the  literce  cursivoB,  or  those  used  in  writ- 
ing for  the  sake  of  f^ility  and  connection : 
they  seem  rather  formed  more  in  imitation 
of  printed  lettera  SECUNDUM— This  im- 
perfect attempt  to  present  one  of  the  words, 
will  explain  my  meaning.  But  I  had  better 
not  weary  you  any  more  with  my  crude 
notions.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  your 
opinion,  or  that  of  Sir  William  Betham,  to 
whom  I  should  bow  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  talent  and  worth.  I  must  avow  my  dis- 
trust of  Irish  antiquities ;  yet,  allow  me  to 
add,  that  there  is  no  man  more  willing  to  be 
converted  from  my  heresy,  if  you  would  6aU 
it  so,  than 

"  My  dear  Carleton, 

"  Tour  friend  and  servant, 

"A.  O'BEIRNE." 


*' Siradkrook  Bbu»e,  October,  1832. 

"Deab  Sm, — I  have  read  Dr.  O'Beime's 
important  letter  on  the  Dona :  the  account 
he  has  collected  of  its  recent  histoir  is  full 
of  interest,  and  for  the  most  part,  I  nave  no 
doubt,  correct.  His  speculations  respecting 
its  antiquity  I  t»nnot  give  my  adhesion  to, 
not  feelmga  doubt  myself  on  the  subject 


]  When  I  have  time  to  investigate  it  more 
fully,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  box,  like  the 
others,  of  which  accoimts  have  already  been 
pubhshed,  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the 
Irish  Annala  The  inscriptions,  however, 
fully  identify  the  MS.  and  the  box,  and  show 
that  antiquaries,  fix>m  the  execution  of  the 
workmanship  and  figures  on  these  interest- 
ing i*eliques,  often  unden-ate  their  antiquity 
— ^a  fault  which  the  world  are  Httle  inclined 
to  give  them  credit  for,  and  which  they  fall 
into  from  an  anxiety  to  err  on  what  they  con- 
sider the  side  which  is  least  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  smile  of  contempt  or  the  sneer  of 
incredulity,  forgetting  that  it  is  the  sole 
business  of  an  antiquarian  and  historian  to 
speak  the  truth,  disregarding  even  contempt 
for  so  doing. 

**  1  had  been  somewhat  lengthy  in  my  de- 
scription of  the  Dona,  and  from  habit,  en- 
tered into  a  minute  account  of  all  its  parts, 
quite  forgetting  that  you,  perhaps,  do  not 
possess  an  appetite  for  antiquarian  detail, 
and  therefore  might  be  better  pleased  to 
have  a  general  outline  than  such  a  recital 
I  therefore  proceed  to  give  it  as  briefly  as 
possible,  not,  however,  onoitting  any  material 
points. 

"  The  Irish  word  Domnach,  which  is  pro- 
nounced Dona,  means  the  Lord's  day,  or  the 
first  day  in  the  week,  sanctified  or  conse- 
crated to  the  seryice  of  the  Lord.  It  is  also 
in  that  sense  used  for  a  house,  church,  or 
chapeL  Donaghmore  means  the  great  church 
or  chapel  dedicated  to  God.  This  box,  being 
holy,  as  containing  the  Gospels,  and  having 
the  crucifix  thereon,  was  dedicated  or  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God.  Like  the  Caah, 
the  'Meeshach,  and  Dhimma*s  box,  it  is  of 
*brass,  covered  vdth  plates  of  silver,  and  re- 
sembles the  two  former  in  having  a  box  of 
yew  iniside,  which  was  the  original  case  of  the 
MS.  and  became  venerated  so  much,  on  that 
account^  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  in- 
closed with  it  in  the  shrine  made  by  permis- 
sion of  John  O'Carberry,  Abbot  of  Cionmac- 
nois,  in  the  14th  century. 

"The  top  of  the  Dona  is  divided  by  a 
cross,  on  the  lower  arm  of  which  is  a  figure 
of  the  Savior  ;  over  his  head  is  a  shield,  di- 
vided per  pale,  between  two  ciystal  settings ; 
on  the  dexter  is  a  hand  holding  a  scourge  or 
whip  of  three  thongs,  and  on  a  chief  a  ring ; 
on  tiie  sinister,  on  ^  chief  the  same  charge 
and  three  crucifixion  nail&  In  the  first  com- 
partment, or  quarter  of  the  cross,  are  repre- 
sentations of  Si  Columbkill,  St.  Bridget,  and 
Si  Patrick  In  the  second,  a  bishop  pierced 
with  two  arrows,  and  two  figures  of  St.  Peter 
and  Si  Paul  In  the  third,  the  Archangel 
Michael  treading  on  the  dragon,  and  fiie 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  infant  J^ua    In  the 
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fourth,  St.  Tigemach  handing  to  his  succes- 
sor, Si  SineUus,  the  Dona;  and  a  female 
figure,  perhaps  Mary  Magdalen. 

**The  front  of  the  Dona  is  ornamented 
Tirith  three  crystal  settings,  surmounted  by 
grotesque  figures  of  animtds.  Between  these 
are  four  hoi*semen  with  swords  drawn,  in 
full  speed. 

'^  The  right  hand  end  has  a  figure  of  Si 
Tigemach,  and  Si  John  the  Baptisi  The 
left  hand  end  a  figure  of  Si  Catherine  with 
her  wheel 

"  The  Dona  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long, 
seven  wide,  and  not  quite  four  thick. 

*'  So  far  I  have  been  enabled  to  describe 
tbe  Dona  from  the  evidently  aocuilate  and  well 
eacecuted  drawings  you  were  so  good  as  to 
present  to  me.  Why  the  description  is  less 
particular  than  it  should  have  been,  I  shall 
take  another  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
you. 

"  There  are  three  inscriptions  on  the  Dona : 
one  on  a  scroll  from  the  hand  of  the  figure 
of  the  Baptisi  of  EC!CE  AGNUS  DEL  The 
two  others  are  on  plates  of  silver,  but  their 
exact  position  on  the  box  is  not  marked  in 
the  drawing,  but  may  be  guessed  by  certain 
places  which  the  plates  exactly  fii 

**  The  first  is— 

''JOHANNES:    OBABRDAN :   FABBI- 

CAvrr. 

"  The  second — 

"  JOHS :  OKAKBEI :  COMORBANVS :  S. 
HON  ACn :  PMTSTT. 

"  i.  e., 

"  *John  0  Barrdan  made  this  box  by  the 
permission  of  John  O  Carbry,  successor  of  St. 

TigemachJ 

**  Si  Tiemy,  or  Si  Tigemach  was  third 
Bishop  of  Qogher,  having  succeeded  Si 
Maccurtin  in  the  year  506.  In  the  hst  of 
bishops,  Si  Patrick  is  reckoned  the  first,  and 
founder  of  the  see.  Tigemach  died  the  4th 
of  April,  548. 

**  John  O'Carbry  was  abbott  of  Clones,  or 
Glouifish,  in  the  County  of  Monoghan,  and 
as  such  was  comorb,  orcorb* — ^L  e.,  successor 
— of  Tigemach,  who  was  founder  of  the  ab- 
bey and  removed  the  episcopal  seat  from 
Clogher  to  Clouniahi.  Many  of  the  abbots 
were  also  bishops  of  the  see.  He  died  in 
1353.*  How  long  he  was  abbot  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  the  age  of  the  outside  covering  of 
the  Dona  is  ^xed  to  the  14th  century. 

"  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have 
seen  the  Dona,  wMch  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 
It  has  been  put  together  at  a  guess,  but  dif- 

•       -^^.M        ■    J- ■- ■_    -M-   B_     ■     m^    M  ^^M.^1J     IIIM-WBI  1  ■■■■_lll 

*  AU  the  Bucoeasors  of  the  founder  saint«  were 
called  by  tbe  Irish  camorhs  or  carbs.  The  reader 
will  perceive  that  O'Oarbry  was  a  distant  but  not 
the  knmediaU  Bnooeaaor  of  St  Tigemaoh. 


ferent  from  the  drawing.  There  is  inside 
O'Barrdan's  case  another  of  silver  plates  some 
centuries  older,  and  inside  that  the  yew  box, 
which  originally  contained  the  manuscripts, 
now  so  united  by  damp  as  to  be  apparently 
inseparable,  and  nearly  illegible^,  for  they 
have  lost  the  color  of  vellum,  and  are  quite 
black,  and  very  much  decayed.  The  old 
Irish  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  well 
worthy  of  being  edited  ;  it  is,  I  conceive,  the 
oldest  Latin  version  extant,  and  varies  much 
from  the  Vulgate  or  Jerome's. 

**  The  MS.  inclosed  in  the  yew  box  appears 
from  the  two  membranes  handed  me  by  your 

friend  Mr. ,  to  be  a  copy  of  the  €k)spels 

— at  least  those  membranes  were  part  qf  the 
two  first  membranes  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  and,  I  would  say,  written  in  the 
5th  or  6th  century ;  were,  probably,  the 
property  of  St.  Tigemach  himself,  and  passed 
most  likely  to  the  abbots  of  Clounish,  his 
successors,  as  an  heirloom,  until  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Maguires,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  princes  of  the  country  now  com- 
prising the  diocese  of  Clogher.  Dr. 
CyBeime's  letter  I  trust  you  will  publish.  I 
feel  much  indebted  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
courteous  expressions  towards  me,  and  shall 
be  most  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
personally  known  to  him.  \ 

"  You  must  make  allowance  for  the  hasty 
sketch  which  is  here  given.  The  advanced 
state  of  your  printing  would  not  allow-  me 
time  for  a  more  elaborate  investigation. 

*'  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  W.  BETHAM." 


We  cannot  close  the  illustrations  of  this 
ancient  and  venerable  relic  without  adding 
an  extract  from  a  most  interesting  and  au- 
thentic history  of  it  contributed  by  our  mreat 
Irish  antiquarian,  Qeorge  Petrie,  Esq., 
RH.A.,  M.RLA.,  to  the  18th  voL  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  to- 
gether with  an  engraving  of  it  taken  from  a 
drawing  made  by  the  same  accomplished 
artist. 

'^I  shall  endeavor  to  arrange  these  evi- 
dences in  consecutive  order. 

''It  is  of  importance  to  prove  that  this 
cumdach,  or  reliquaiy,  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Domnach,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  Donagh,  a 
word  derived  horn  the  Latin  pomintcwf. 
This  fact  is  proved  by  a  recent  popular  tale 
of  very  great  power,  by  Mr.  Carleton,  called 
the  'Donagh,'  in  which  the  superstitioUls 
uses  to  which  this  reliquary  has  been  lon<j 
api^ed,  are  ably  exhibited,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  intoreste  of  the  .story.    It  is 
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also  particularlj  described  under  this  name 
by  the  Eev.  John  Groves,  in  his  account  of 
the  parish  of  Errigal-Keeroge,  in  the  tl\ird 
volume  of  Shaw  Mason's  Parochial  Survey, 
^xige  163,  though,  as  the  writer  states,  it  was 
not  actually  preserved  in  that  parish. 

*'  2.  The  inscriptions  on  the  external  case 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  Domnach  belonged 
to  the  monastery  of  Clones,  or  see  of  Clo- 
gher.  The  John  O'Karbri,  the  Caniharb,  or 
successor  of  St  Tighemach,  recorded  in  one 
of  those  inscriptions  as  the  person  at  whose 
cost,  or  by  whose  permission,  the  outer  or- 
namental case  was  made,  was,  according  to 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  Abbot  of 
Clones,  and  died  in  the  year  1353.  He  is 
properly  called  in  that  inscription  Comorba- 
nus,  or  successor  of  Tighemach,  who  was  the 
first  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Clones,  to  which  place,  after  the  death  of  Si 
Mac-Carthen,  in  tl^e  year  506,  he  removed  the 
see  of  Clogher,  having  erected  a  new  church, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  apostles  Peter  and 
PauL  St  Tighemach,  according  to  all  our 
ancient  authorities,  died  in  the  year  54tS, 

"  3.  It  appears  horn  a  fragment  of  an  an- 
cient life  of  St  Mac-Carthen,  preserved  by 
Colgan,  that  a  remarkable  reliquary  was 
given  by  St  Patrick  to  that  saint  when  he 
placed  him  over  the  see  of  Clogher. 

"  *  Et  addidit,  [Patiicius]  Accipe,  inquit, 
baculum  itineris  mei,  quo  ego  membra  mea 
sustento  et  scrinium  in  quo  de  sanctorum 
Apostolorum  reliquiis,  et  de  sanctaa  Mariee 
capiUis,  et  sancta  Cruce  Domini,  et  sepul- 
chro  ejus,  et  aUis  reliquiis  Sanctis  continen- 
tur.  Quibus  dictis  dimisit  cum  osculo  pacis 
patema  fultum  benedictione.' — Colgan,  Vit. 
S,  Mojcaerthenni  (24  IVIart.)  Acta  SS.  p.  738. 

''  From  this  passage  we  learn  one  great 
cause  of  the  sanctity  in  which  this  reliquary 
was  held,  and  of  the  uses  of  the  several  re- 
cesses for  reliques  which  it  present&  It  also 
explains  the  historical  riUeoo  on  the  top — 
the  figure  of  St.  Patrick  presenting  the  Dom- 
nach to  St  Mac-Carthen. 

"  4  In  Jocelyn's  Life  of  St  Patrick  (cap. 
143)  we  have  also  a  notice  to  the  same  effect, 
but  in  which  the  Domnach  is  called  a  Cliris- 
niatorium,  and  the  relics  are  not  specified — 
in  all  probability  because  they  were  not  then 
api^ended  to  it 

"In  these  authorities  there  is  evidently 
much  appearance  of  the  Monkish  frauds  of 
the  middle  ages ;  but  stiU  they  are  evidences 
of  the  tradition  of  the  counby  that  such  a 
gift  had  been  made  by  Patrick  to  Mac-Car- 
then, And  as  we  advance  higher  in  chrono- 
logical authorities,  we  find  the  notice  of  this 
gift  stripped  of  much  of  its  abquired  garb  of 
fiction,  and  related  with  more  of  the  simpli- 
city of  truth. 


"  5.  In  the  life  of  St  Patrick  called  the 
Tripartite,  usually  ascribed  to  St  Evin,  an 
author  of  the  seventh  century,  and  which, 
even  in  its  present  interpolated  state,  is  con- 
fessedly prior  to  the  tenth,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage  (as  translated  by 
Colgan  from  the  original  Irish)  relative  to 
the  gift  of  the  Domnach  from  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland  to  St  Mac-Carthen,  in  which  it  is 
expressly  described  tmder  the  very  .same 
appellation  which  it  still  bears. 

'^ '  Aliquantis  ergo  evolutia  diebus  MaC' 
Caertennum,  sive  Caerlhennum  Episcopum 
pi*sefecit  sedi  EpiscopaU  Clocherenai,  ab  Ard- 
macha  regni  MetropK>li  haud  multum  dis« 
tanti :  et  apud  eum  reliquit  argenteum  quod.* 
dam  reliquiarium  Domnach-airgidh  vulgo 
nuncupatum  ;  quod  viro  Dei,  in  Hibemiam 
venienti,  coelitus  Tnissum  erat' — VIL  Vita 
S.  Palricii,  lib.  m.  cap.  3,  Tr.  Th.  p.  149. 

*'  This  passage  is  ekewhere  given  by  Col- 
gan, with  a  slight  change  of  words  in  the 
translation. 

"In  this  version,  which  is  unquestionably 
prior  to  all  the  others,  we  find  the  Doomach 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Airgid — 
an  addition  which  was  applicable  only  to  its 
more  ancient  or  siiver  plated  case,  and  which 
could  not  with  propriety  be  appUed  to  its 
more  recent  covering,  which  in  its  oiigi- 
nal  state  had  the  appearance  of  being  of 
gold. 

"On  these  evidences — and  more  might 
probably  be  procured  if  time  had  allowed — 
we  may,  I  iLik,  with  tolerable  certain^, 
rest  the  following  conclusions : 

"  1.  That  the  Domnach  is  the  identical 
reliquary  given  by  St  Patrick  to  St  Mac- 
Carthen. 

"2.  As  the  form  of  the  cumdach  indicates 
that  it  was  intended  to  receive  a  book,  and 
as  the  relics  are  all  attached  to  tibie  outer  and 
the  least  ancient  cover,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
use  of  the  box  as  a  reliquary  was  not  its 
original  intention.  The  natural  inference 
therefore  is,  that  it  contained  a  manuscript 
which  had  belonged  to  St  Patiick  ;  and  as 
a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospels,  apparent- 
ly of  that  early  age,  is  found  within  it,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  that  iden- 
tical one  for  which  the  box  was  originally 
made,  and  whicli  the  Irish  apostle  probably 
brought  with  him  on  his  mission  into  this 
country.  It  is  indeed,  not  merely  possible, 
but  even  probable,  that  the  existence  of  this 
manuscript  was  unknown  to  the  Monkish 
biographers  of  St  Patrick  and  St  Mac-Car- 
then, who  speak  of  the  box  as  a  scrinium  or 
reliquary  only.  \  The  outer  cover  was  evi- 
dently not  made  to  open  ;  and  some,  at  leasts 
of  the  relics  attached  to  it  were  not  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
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toiy.  It  will  be  remembered  aLso  that  bo 
superstition  was  and  is  more  common  in  con- 
nection with  the  ancient  cumdachs  than  the 
dread  of  their  being  opened. 

*' These  conclusions  will,  I  think,  be 
strengthened  considerably  by  the  facts,  that 
the  word  Domnach^  as  applied  either  to  a 
church,  as  usual,  or  to  a  reHquary,  as  in  this 
instance,  is  only  to  be  found  in  our  histories 
in  connection  with  St  Patrick's  time  ;  and, 
that  in  the  latter  sense — its  application  to  a 
reliquary — it  only  once  occurs  in  all  our  an- 
cient authorities,  namely,  in  the  single  refer- 
ence to  the  gift  to  St.  Mao-Carthen  ;  no  other 
reliquary  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained,  having  ever  been  known  by  that  ap- 


pellation. And  it  should  also  be  observed, 
that  all  the  ancient  reHques  preserved  in  Ire- 
land, whether  bells,  books,  croziers,  or  other 
remains,  have  invariably  and  without  any 
single  exception,  been  preserved  and  vene- 
rated only  as  appertaining  to  the  original 
founders  of  the  churches  to  which  they  be- 
longed." 

There  is  very  little  to  be  added,  except 
that  the  Donagh  was  purchased  for  a  few 
pounds  from  the  old  woman  who  owned  it, 
by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  house  of  Hod- 
ges and  Smith,  of  College  Green,  Dublin, 
who  very  soon  sold  it  for  a  large  sum  to  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Westenra,  in  whose  possech 
sion  I  presmne  it  now  ia 


PHIL  PURCEL,   THE  PIG-DRIVER 


Pbil  Pubobii  was  a  singular  character,  for 
he  was  never  married  ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  singularity,  no  man  ever  possessed,  for 
practical  purposes,  a  more  plentiful  stock  of 
duplicity.  All  his  acquaintances  knew  that 
Phil  was  a  knave  of  the  first  water,  yet  was 
he  decidedly  a  general  favorite.  Now  as  we 
hate  mystery  ourselves,  we  shall  reveal  the 
secret  of  this  remarkable  popularity ;  though, 
after  all,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  so,  for  Phil 
was  not  the  first  cheat  who  has  been  popular 
in  his  day.  The  cause  of  his  success  lay 
simply  in  this ; — that  he  never  laughed ;  and 
none  of  our  readers  need  be  told^  that  the 
a|^>earance  of  a  grave  cheat  in  Ireland  is  an 
originality  which  almost  runs  up  into  a  mir- 
acle. This  gravity  induced  every  one  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  phenomenon.  The  assumed 
simpLicity  of  his  manners  wad  astonishing, 
and  the  ignorance  which  he  feigned,  so  ap- 
parently natural,  that  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  the  most  keen-sighted  searcher  into 
human*  motives  to  detect  him.  The  only  way 
of  understanding  the  man  was  to  deal  with 
him  :  i(  after  OujU,  jqyL  did  not  comprehend 
him  thorouglily,  the  fault  was  not  Phil's,  but 
vour  own.  AliJiough  not  mirthful  himself, 
he  was  the  cause  of  mirth  in  others ;  for, 
vrithout  ever  smiling  at  his  own  gains,  he 
contrived  to  make  others  laugh  at  their 
losses  His  disposition,  setting  aside  laugh- 
ter, was  strictly  anomalous.  The  most 
incompatible,  the  most  unamalgamatible, 
and  the  most  uncomeatable  qualities  that 
ever  refused  to  unite  in  the  same  individ- 
ual, had  no  scruple  at  all  to  unite  in  PluL 
But  we  hate  metaphysics,  which  we  leave 
to  the  mechanical  philosophers,  and  pro- 
ceed to  state  that  Phil  was  a  miser,  which 


is  the  best  explanation  we  can  give  of  his 
gravity. 

Ireland,  owing  to  the  march  of  intellect, 
and  the  superiority  of  modem  refinement, 
has  been  for  some  years  past,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent, well  supplied  with  an  abundant  vaiiety 
of  professional  men,  every  one  of  whom  will 
undertake,  '  for  proper  considerations,  to 
teach  us  Irish  all  manner  of  useful  accom- 
plishmenta  The  drawing-master  talks  of 
his  profession ;  the  dancing-master  of  his 
profession ;  the  fiddler,  tooth-drawer,  and 
com-cutter  (who,  by  the  way,  reaps  a  richer 
harvest  than  we  do),  since  the  devil  has 
tempted  the  schoolmaster  to  go  abroad,  are 
all  practising  in  his  absence,  as  professional 
men. 

Now  Phil  must  be  included  among  this 
dass  of  grandiloquent  gentlemen,  for  he 
entered  life  as  a  Professor  of  Pig-driving; 
and  it  is  but  justice  towards  him  to  assert, 
that  no  com-cutter  of  them  all  ever  elevated 
his  profession  so  high  as  Phil  did  that  in 
which  he  practised.  In  fact,  he  raised  it  to 
the  most  exalted  pitch  of  improvement  of 
which  it  was  then  susceptible .;  or  to  use  the 
cant  of  the  day,  he  soon  arrived  at  '*the 
head  of  his  profession." 

In  Plul's  time,  however,  pig-driving  was 
not  so  general,  nor  had  it  made  such  rapid 
advances  as  in  modem  times.  It  was,  then, 
simply,  pig-driving,  unaccompanied  by  the 
improvements  of  poverty,  sickness,  and 
iamine.  Political  economy  had  not  then 
taught  the  people  how  to  be  poor  upon  the 
most  scientific  pr^lciples  ;  free  trade  had  not 
shown  the  nation  the  most  approved  plan  of 
reducing  itself  to  the  lowest  possible  state  of 
distress ;  nor  liberalism  enabled  the  working 
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olasses  to  sooff  at  religion,  and  wiselj  to  stop 
at  the  very  line  that  lies  between  outrage 
and  rebellion.  Many  errors  and  inconven- 
iences, now  happily  exploded,  were  then  in 
existence.  The  people,  it  is  true,  were  some- 
what attached  to  their  landlords,  but  still 
they  were  burdened  with  the  unnecessary 
appendages  of  good  coats  and  stout  shoes  ; 
were  tolerably  industrious,  and  had  the 
mortification  of  being  able  to  pay  their  rents, 
and  feed  in  comfort  They  were  not,  as  they 
are  now,  free  from  new  coats  and  old  preju- 
dices, nor  improved  by  the  intellectual  march 
of  politics  and  poverty.  When  either  a  man 
or  a  nation  starves,  it  is  a  luxury  to  starve  in 
an  enlightened  manner  ;  and  nothing  is  more 
consolatory  to  a  person  acquainted  with 
public  rights  and  constitutional  privileges, 
than  to  understand  those  liberal  principles 
upon  which  he  fasts  and  goes  naked. 

From  all  we  have  said,  the  reader  sees 
clearly  that  pig-driving  did  not  then  proceed 
upon  so  extensive  a  scale  as  it  does  at  present. 
The  people,  in  fiact,  killed  many  of  tliem  for 
their  own  use ;  and  we  know  not  how  it 
happened,  but  political  ignorance  and  good 
bacon  kept  them  in  more  flesh  and  comfort 
than  those  theories  which  have  since  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  introducing  the  science  of 
starvation  as  the  basis  of  national  prosperity. 
Irishmen  are  frequently  taxed  with  extrava- 
gance, in  addition  to  tiieir  other  taxes ;  but 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  people  in 
Europe  reduce  economy  in  the  a^iicles  of 
food  and  clothing  io  such  close  practice  as 
they  do. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  vras,  in  Ireland,  an 
old  breed  of  swine.  wUch  is  now  nearly  ek- 
tinct»  except  in  some  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  where  they  are  still  useful  in  the 
himting  season,  particularly  if  dogs  happen 
to  be  scarce.*  They  were  a  tall,  loose 
species,  with  legs  of  an  unusual  length,  with 
no  fiesh,  short  ears,  as  if  they  had  been 
cropped  for  sedition,  and  with  long  faces  of 
a  highly  intellectual  cast  They  were  also 
of  such  activity  that  few  greyhoimds  could 
dear  a  ditch  or  cross  a  field  with  more  agili- 
ty or  speed.  Their  backs  formed  a  rainbow 
arch,  capable  of  being  contracted  or  extend- 
ed to  an  inconceivable  degree  ;  and  their 
usual  rate  of  travelling  in  droves  was  at  mail- 
coach  speed,  or  eight  Irish  miles  an  hour, 
preceded  by  an  outrider  to  clear  the  way, 
whilst  their  rear  was  brought  up  by  another 
horseman,  going  at  a  three-quarter  gallop.     . 

In  the  middle  of  summer,  when  all  nature 
reposed  under  the  united  influence  of  heat 
and  dust»  it  was  an  interesting  sight  to  wit- 

*  We  assure  John  Bull,  on  the  authority  of 
Phil  Parcel  himself,  that  this  is  a  faot. 


ness  a  drove  of  them  sweeping  past,  like  a 
whirlwind,  in  a  doud  of  their  own  raising ; 
their  sharp  and  lengthy  outlines  dimly  vis- 
ible through  the  shining  haze,  like  a  flock  of 
antelopes  crossing  the  deserts  of  the  East 

But  alas!  for  tiiose  happy  days!  This 
breed  is  now  a  curiosity — few  specimens  of 
it  remaining  except  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  countiy,  whither  these  lovers  of 
liberty,  like  the  free  natives  of  the  back  sei- 
tlements  of  America,  have  retired  to  avoid 
the  encroachments  of  dvi}ization,and  exhibit 
their  Irish  antipathy  to  the  slavish  comforts 
of  steamboat  navigation,  .and  the  relaxing 
luxuries  of  English  feeding. 

Indeed,  their  patriotism,  as  evinced  in  an 
attachment  to  Ireland  and  Irish  habits,  was 
scarcely  more  remarkable  than  their  sagadty. 
There  is  not  an  antiquary  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  learned  and  useful  body,  the 
Irish  Academy,  who  can  boast  such  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  in 
aU  its  shades  of  meaning  and  idiomatic 
beauty,  as  did  this  once  flourishing  class  of 
animaJR  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the  Irifib 
tongue  alone,  many  of  them  understood  Eng- 
lish too ;  and  it  was  said  of  those  that  be- 
longed to  a  convent,  the  members  of  which, 
in  weir  intercourse  with  each  other,  spoke 
only  in  Latin,  that  they  were  tolerable  mas- 
ters of  that  language,  and  refused  to  leave  a 
potato  field  or  plot  of  cabbages,  except 
when  addressed  in  it.  To  the  English 
tongue,  however,  jliey  had  a  deep-rooted 
antipathy ;  whether  it  proceeded  horn  the 
national  feeling,  or  the  fact  of  its  not  being 
suffidently  guttural,  I  cannot  say ;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
were  excellent  Irish  scholars,  and  paid  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  deference  and  obedience  to 
whatever  was  addressed  to  them  in  their  own 
language.  IiTMunster,  too,  such  of  them  as 
belonged  to  the  hedgenschoolmasters  were 
good  proficients  in  Latin ;  but  it  is  on  a 
critical  knowledge  of  their  native  tongue  that 
I  take  my  stand.  On  this  point  they  were 
unrivalled  by  the  most  learned  pigs  or  anti- 
quaries of  their  day;. none  of  either  class 
possessing,  at  that  period,  such  a  knowledge 
of  Irish  manners,  nor  so  keen  a  sagacity  in 
tracing  out  Irish  roots. 

Their  education,  it  is  true,  was  not  neg- 
lected, and  their  instructora  had  the  satis- 
faction Of  seeing  that  it  was  not  lost.  No- 
thing could  present  a  finer  display  of  true 
friendship  founded  upon  a  sense  of  equality, 
mutual  interest,  and  good-will,  than  the 
Irishman  and  his  pig.  The  Arabian  and  his 
horse  are  proveibiid  ;  but  had  our  English 
neighbors  known  as  much  of  Ireland  as  they 
did  of  Arabia,  they  would  have  found  as  sig- 
nal instances  of  attachment  subsisting  be- 
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tween  the  former  as  between  the  latter ;  and, 
perhaps,  when  the  superior  comfortaiof  an 
Arabian  hut  are  contrasted  with  the  squalid 
poverty  of  an  Irish  cabin,  they  would  have 
perceived  a  heroism  and  a  dismterestedness 
evinced  by  the  Irish  parties,  i^t  would  have 
struck  them  with  greater  admiration. 

The  pigs,  however,  of  the  present  day  are 
a  fat,  gross,  and  degenerate  breed ;  and  more 
like  well-fed  aldermen,  than  Irish  pigs  of  the 
old  school  They  are,  in  fact,  a  proud,  lazy, 
carnal  race,  entirely  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
John  Bull  assures  us  it  is  one  comfort,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  not  eat^  but  ship  them  out 
of  the  country  ;  yet,  after  qH,  vnth  great 
respect  to  John,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
ahould  repine  a  little  on  thinking  of  the  good 
old  times  of  sixty  years  since,  when  every 
Irishman  could  kill  his  own  pig,  and  eat  it 
when  he  pleased.  We  question  much 
whether  any  measure  that  might  make  the 
eating  of  m^t  compulsory  npon  as,  would  ex- 
perience  from  Irishmen  a  very  decided  oppo- 
sition. But  it  is  very  condescending  in  John 
to  eat  our  beef  and  mutton  ;  and  as  he  hap- 
pens to  want  both,  it  is  particularly  disinter- 
ested in  him  to  encourage  us  in  the  practice 
of  self-denial  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
we  may  ultimately  refuse  to  banquet  by 
proxy  on  our  own  provisions ;  and  that  John 
may  not  be  much  longer  troubled  to  eat  lor 
ns  in  that  capacity. 

The  education  of  an  Irish  pig,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  was  an  important  con- 
sideration to  an  Irishman.  He,  >  and  his 
family,  and  his  pig,  like  the  Arabian  and  his 
liorse,  all  slept  in  the  same  bed ;  the  pig 
generally,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  next 
the  *'  stock."  ^  At  meals  the-  pig  usually 
was  stationed  at  the  serahag,  or  potato-basket ; 
where  the  only  instances  of  bad  temper  he 
ever  displayed  broke  out  in*petty  and  un- 
becoming squabbles  with  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family.  Indeed,  if  he  ever 
descended  from  his  high  station  as  a  member 
of  the  domestic  circle,  it  was  upon  these 
occasions,  when,  with  a  want  of  dignity, 
accounted  for  oixLy  by  the  grovelling  motive 
of  self-interest,  he  embroiled  himself  in  a 
series  of  miserable  feuds  and  contentions 
about  scraping  the  pot,  or  carrying  oflF  from 
the  jealous  urchins  about  him  more  than 
came  to  his  share.  In  these  heart-burnings 
about  the  good  things  of  this  world,  he  was 
treated  wi&  uncommon  forbearance :  in  his 
owner  be  always  had  a  friend,  from  whom, 
when  he  grunted  out  his  appeal  to  him,  he 
was  certain  of  receiving  redress :  '*  Barney, 
behave,  avick:  lay  down  the  potstick,  an' 
don't  be  batin'  the  pig,  the  crathur." 

*  That  is,  at  the  onteide. 


In  fact,  the  pig  was  never  mentioned  but 
with  this  endearing  epithet  of  "crathur" 
annexed.  "Barney,  go  an'  call  home  the 
pig,  the  crathur,  to  his  dinner,  before  it  gets 
cowld  an  him."  "Barney,  go  an'  see  if  you 
can  see  the  pig,  the  crathur,  his  buckwhist 
will  soon  be  ready."  "Barney,  run  xxel 
dhrive  the  pig,  the  crathur,  out  of  Larry 
Neil's  phatie-field :  an',  Barney,  whisper,  a 
bouchal  bavm,  don't  run  too  hard,  Barney, 
for  fraid  you'd  lose  your  breath.  What  if 
the  crathur  does  get  a  taste  o'  the  new  phaties 
— small  blame  to  him  for  the  eame  I " 

In  short,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
habits  of  the  family,  such  were  those  of  the 
pig.  The  latter  waa  usually  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  take  exercise,  and  the  unerring 
regularity  with  which  he  returned  at  meal- 
time gave  sufficient  proof  that  procuring  an 
appetite  was  a  work  of  supererogation  on  his 
f^ai,  11  he  came  before  the  meal  was  pre-  , 
pared,  his  station  was  at  the  door,  which 
they  usually  shut  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way 
until  it  should  l^  ready.  In  the  meantime, 
so  far  as  a  forenoon  serenade  and  an  indif- 
ferent voice- could  go,  his  powers  of  melody 
were  freely  exercised  on  the  outside.  But 
he  did  not  stop  here  :  every  stretch  of  inge- 
nuity was  tried  by  which  a  possibility  of 
gaiJng  admittance  could  be  establi^ed. 
The  hat  and*rags  were  repeatedly*  driven 
in  from  the  windows,  which  from  practice 
and  habit  he  was  enabled  to  approach  on  his 
hind  legs ;  a  cavity  was  also  worn  by  the 
frequent  grubbings  of  his  snout  imder  the 
door,  the  low^er  pu:i  of  which  was  broken 
away  by  the  sheer  strength  of  his  tusks,  so 
that  he  was  enabled,  by 'thrusting  himself 
between  the  bottom  of  it  and  the  ground,  to 
make  a  most  unexpected  appearance  on  the 
hearth,  before  his  presence  was  at  aU  conve- 
nient or  acceptable. 

But,  independently  of  these  two  modes  of 
entrance,  t.  e,,  the*  door  and  window,  there 
viras  also  a  third,  by  which  he  sometimes 
scrupled  not  to  make  a  descent  upon  the 
family.  This  was  by  the  chimney.  There 
are  many  of  the  Irish  cabins  built  for  econo- 
my's sake  against  slopes  in  the  ground,  so 
that  the  labor  of  erecting  either  a  gable  or 
side-wall  is  saved  by  the  peix>endicular  bank 
that  remains  after  the  site  of  the  house  is 
scooped  away.  Of  the  facilities  presented 
by  this  peculiar  structure,  the  pig  never 
ftuled  to  avail  himself.  He  immediately 
mounted  the  roof  (through  which,  however, 
he  sometimes  took  an  unexpected  flight), 
and  traversing  it  with  caution,  reached  the 
chimney,  into  which  he  deUberately  backed 
himself,  and  with  no  small  share  of  courage, 
went  down  precisely  as  the  northern  bears 
are  said  to  descend  tixe  trunks  of  trees  dur- 
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ing  the  winter,  but  with  feir  different  mo- 
tires. 

In  this  manner  he  cautiouslj  retrograded 
downwards  with  a  hardihood  which  set  furze 
buslies,  brooms,  tongs,  and  all  other  avail- 
able weapons  of  the  cabin  at  defiance.  We 
are  bound,  however,  to  declare,  that  this 
mode  of  entrance,  which  was  only  resorted 
to  when  every  other  failed,  was  usually  re- 
ceived by  the  cottager  and  his  family  with  a 
degree  of  mirth  and  good-humor  that  were 
not  lost  upon  the  sagacity  of  the  pig.  In 
order  to  save  him  from  being  scorched, 
which  he  deserved  for  his  temerity,  they 
usually  received  him  in  a  creel,  often  in  a 
quilt,  and  sometimes  in  the  tattered  blanket, 
or  large  pot,  out  of  which  he  looked  with  a 
humorous  conception  of  his  own  enterprise, 
that  was  highly  diverting.  We  must  admit, 
however,  that  he  was  sometimes  received 
with  the  comforts  of  a  hot  poker,  which 
Paddy  pleasantly  called,  '^  givin'  him  a  vximi 
welcome." 

Another  trait  in  th^  character  of  these 
animals,  was  the  utter  scorn  with  which  they 
treated  aU  attempts  to  fatten  them.  In  fact, 
the  usual  consequences  of  good  feeding  were 
almost  inverted  in  their  case  ;  and  although 
I  might  assert  that  they  became  leaner  in 
proportion  to  what  they  received,  yet  I  must 
confine  myself  to  truth,  by  stating  candidly 
that  this  was  not  the  fact ;  that  there  was  a 
certain  state  of  fleshlessness  to  which  they 
arrived,  but  from  which  they  neither  ad- 
vanced nor  receded  by  good  feeding  or  bad. 

At  this  point,  despite  of  all  human  inge- 
nuity, they  remained  stationary  for  life,  re- 
ceived the  bounty  afforded  them  with  a 
greatness  of  appetite  resembling  the  forti. 
tude  of  a  brive  man,  which  rises  in  energy 
according  to  the  magmtude  of  that  which  it 
has  to  encoitnter.  The  truth  is,  they  were 
scandalous  hypocrites ;  for  with  the  most 
prodigious  capacity  for  food,  they  were  spare 
as  philosophers,  and  fitted  evidently  more 
for  the  chase  than  the  sty;  rather  to  run 
down  a  buck  or  a  hare  for  \he  larder,  than 
to  have  a  place  in  it  themselves.  Ji  you 
starved  them,  they  defied  you  to  diminish 
their  fiesh ;  and  if  you  stuffed  them  like 
aldermen,  they  took  all  they  got,  but  dis- 
dained to  carry  a  single  ounce  more  than  if 
you  gave  them  whey  thickened  with  water. 
In  short,  they  gloried  in  maceration  and 
liberty ;  were  good  Irish  scholars,  sometimes 
acquainted  with  Latin  ;  and  their  flesh,  after 
the  trouble  of  separanng  it  from  a  superflu- 
ity of  tough  skin,  was  excellent  venison  so 
fso"  as  it  weni 

Now  Phil  Purcel,  whom  we  will  introduce 
more  intimately,  to  the  reader  by  and  by, 
was  the  son  of  a  man  who  always  kept  a  pig. 


His  father's  house  had  a  small  loft,  to  which 
the  aicent  was  by  a  step-ladder  through,  a 
door  in  the  inside  gable.  The  first  good 
thing  ever  Phil  was  noticed  for.  he  said  upon 
the  following  occasion.  His  father  happened 
to  be  called  upon,  one  morning  before  break- 
fast, by  his  landlord,  who  it  seems  occasion- 
ally visited  his  tenantry  to  encourage,  direct, 
stimulate,  or  reprove  them,  as  the  case 
might  require.  Phil  was  a  boy  then,  and 
sat  on  the  hob  in  the  comer,  eyeing  the 
landlord  and  his  father  during  their  conver- 
sation. In  the  mean  time  the  pig  came  in, 
and  deliberately  began  to  ascend  the  ladder 
with  an  air  of  authority  that  marked  him  as 
one  in  the  exercise  of  an  established  right 
The  landlord  was  astonished  at  seeing  the 
animal  enter  the  best  room  in  the  house  and 
could  not  help  ei^ressing  his  surprise  to  old 
Purcel: 

"Why,  Purcel,  is  your  pig  in  the  habit  of 
treating  himself  tb  the  comforts  of  your  best 
room?** 

"  The  pig  ip  it,  the  crathur  ?  Why,  your 
haner,"  said  Purcel,  after  a  little  hesitation^ 
"it  sometimes  goes  up  of  a  momin'  to 
waken  the  childhre,  particularly  when  the 
buckwhist  happens  to  be  late.  It  doesn't  like 
to  be  waitih* ;  and  sure  none  of  us  likes  to  be 
kept  from  the  male's  mate,  your  haner,  when 
we  want  it,  no  more  than  i^  the  crathur  I " 

"  But  I  wonder  your  wife  permits  so  filthy 
an  animal  to  have  access  to  her  rooms  in  this 
manner." 

"Filthy!"  replied  Mrs.  Purcel,  who  felt 
herself  cdiled  upon  to  defend  the  character 
of  the  pig,  as  weU  as  her  oWn,  "  why,  one 
would  thmk,  sir,  that  any  crathur  that's 
among  Christyen  childhre,  like  one  o'  them- 
selves, couldn't  be  filthy.  I  could  take  it  to 
my  dyin'  day,  that  there's  not  a  claner  or 
dacenter  pig  fli  the  kingdom,  than  the  same 
pig.  It  never  misbehaves,  the  crathur,  but 
goes  out,  as  wise  an'  riglar,  jist  by  a  look, 
an'  that's  enough  for  it,  any  day — ^a  single 
look,  your  haner,  the  poor  crathur ! " 

"  I  think,"  observed  Phil,  from  the  hob, 
"  that  nobody  has  a  betther  right  to  the  run 
of  the  house,  whedher  up  stairs  or  down 
stairs,  than  him  that  pays  the  tint" 

"  Well  said,  my  lad  I "  observed  the  land- 
lord, laughing  at  the  quaint  ingenuity  of. 
Phil's  defence.  "His  payment  of  the  rent 
is  the  best  defence  possible,  and  no  doubt 
should  cover  a  multitude  of  his  errors." 

"  A  multitude  of  his  shins,  J9u  mane,  sir," 
said  Phil,  "  for  thrath  he's  all  shin." 

In  fact,  Phil  from  his  infancy  had  an  orn- 
common  attachment  to  these  animals,  and  by 
a  mind  naturally  shrewd  and  observing,  made 
himself  as  intunately  acquainted  wititi  their 
habits  and  instincts,  and  the  'best  modes  of 
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managing  them,  as  ever  the  celebrated  Cahir 
na  Cappvl*  did  with  those  of  the  horse. 

.-^ 3 

*  I  subjoin  from  Towtuend^B  Survey  of  the  county 
of  Cork  a  short  but  authentic  account  of  this  most 
extraordinary  character : — ^'  James  Sullivan  was  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  an  awkward  igno- 
rant rustic  of  the  lowest  class,  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Whisperer^  and  his  profession 
was  hor-ie-breaking.  The  credulity  of  the  vulgar 
bestowed  that  epithet  upon  him,  from  an  opinion 
that  he  communicated  his  wishes  to  the  animal  by 
means  of  a  whisper;  and  the  singularity  of  his 
method  gave  some  color  to  the  superstitious  belief. 
As  far  as  the  sphere  of  his  control  extended,  the 
boast  of  Venit  Vidi,  Vtc»,  was  more  justly  claimed 
hj  James  Sullivan,  than  by  Csesar,  or  even  Bona-' 
parte  himself.  How  his  art  was  acquired,  or  in 
what  it  consisted,  is  likely  to  remain  for  ever  un- 
known, as  he  has  lately  left  the  world  without 
divulging  it.  His  son,  who  follows  the  same  occu- 
pation, possesses  but  a  small  portion  of  the  art, 
having  either  never  learned  its  true  secret,  or  being 
incapable  of  putting  it  in  practice.  The  wonder  of 
Ms  skill  consisted  in  the  short  time  requisite  to  ac- 
complish his  design,  which  was  performed  in  pri- 
vate, and  without  any  apparent  means  of  coercion. 
Every  description  of  horse,  or  even  mule,  whether 
previously  broke,  or  unhandled,  whatever  their  pe- 
culiar vices  or  ill  habits  might  have  been,  submitted, 
without  show  of  resistance,  to  the  magical  influence 
6f  his  art,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour, 
became  gentle  and  tractable.  The  effect,  though 
instantaneously  produced,  was  generally  durable. 
Though  more  submissive  to  him  than  to  others,  yet 
they  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  docility  unknown 
before.  When  sent  for  to  tame  a  vicious  horse,  he 
directed  the  stable  in  which  he  aud  the  object  of 
h's  experiment  were  placed,  to  be  shut,  with  orders 
not  to  open  the  door  until  a  signal  given.  After  a 
UU  d'tete  between  him  iemd  the  horse  for  about  half 
on  hour,  during  which  little  or  no  bustle  was  heard, 
the  signal  was  made  ;  and  upon  opening  the  door, 
tbB  horse  was  seen  lying  down,  and  the  man  by  his 
side,  playing  familiarly  with  him,  like  a  child  with 
a  puppy  dog.  From  that  time  he  was  found  per- 
fectly willing  to  submit  to  discipline,  however  re- 
pugnant to  his  nature  before.  Some  saw  his  skill 
tried  on  a  horse,  which  co-ild  neVer  be  brought  to 
stand  for  a  smith  to  shoe  him.  The  day  after  Sul- 
livan's half- hour  lecture,  I  went,  sot  without  some 
incredulity,  to  the  smithes  shop,  with  many  other 
curious  8]:>ectatorH,  where  we  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  complete  success  of  his  art.  This,  too,  had 
been  a  troop-horse  ;  and  it  was  supposed,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  after  regimental  discipline  had 
failed,  no  other  would  be  found  availing.  I  observed 
that  the  animal  seemed  afraid,  whenever  Sullivan 
either  spoke  or  looked  at  him.  How  that  extraor- 
dinary ascendancy  could  have  been  obtained,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  In  common  cases,  this 
mysterious  preparation  was  unnecessary.  He 
seemed  to  possess  an  instinctive  power  of  inspiring 
awe,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  natural  intrepidity,  in 
which,  I  believe,  a  great  part  of  his  art  consisted  ; 
though  the  circumatance  of  his  tete-ii-tete  shows, 
that,  upon  particular  occasions,  something  more 
must  have  been  added  to  it.  A  faculty  like  this 
would,  in  other  hands,  have  made  a  fortune,  aud 
great  offers  have  been  made  to  him  for  the  exercise 
of  his  art  abroad  ;  but  hunting,  and  attachment  to 
bis  native  soil,  were  his  ruling  passions.  He  lived 
at  home,  in  the  style  most  agreeable  to  his  disposi- 
tion, and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  quit  Dunhal- 
low  and  the  fcx-boonds." 


Before  he  "was  fifteen,  he  could  drive  the 
most  yicious  and  obstinate  pig  as  quietly  be- 
fore him  as  a  lamb ;  yet  no  one  knew  how, 
nor  by  what  means  he  had  gained  the  secret 
that  enabled  him  to  do  it  Whenever  he  at- 
tended a  fair,  his  time  was  principally  spent 
among  the  pigs,  where  he  stood  handling, 
and  examining,  and  pretending  to  buy  them, 
although  he  seldom  had  half-a-crowu  in  his 
pocket  At  length,  by  hoarding  up  such 
small  sums  as  he  could  possibly  lay  his  hand 
on,  he  got  together  the  pri6e  of  a  "  slip," 
which  he  bought,  reared,  and  educated  in  a 
manner  that  did  his  ingenuity  great  credit 
When  this  was  brought  to  its  ixe  plus  ultra 
of  fatness,  he  sold  it»  and  purchased  two 
more,  which  he  fed  in  the  same  way.  On 
dispc^ing  of  these,  he  made  a  bJi  piir- 
chase,  and  thus  proceeded,  until,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  he  was  a  well-known 
pig-jobber. 

Phil's  journeys  as  a  pig-driver  Jo  the  lead- . 
ing  seaport  towns  nearest  him,  were  always 
particularly  profitable.  In  Ireland,  swine 
are  not  kept  in  sties,  as  they  are  among  Eng- 
lish feeders,  but  permitted  to  go  at  liberty 
through  pasture  fields,  commons,  and  along 
roadsides,  where  they  make  up  as  well  as 
they  can  for  the  scanty  pittance  allowed  them 
at  home  during  meal-times.  We  do  not, 
however,  impeach  Phil's  honesty ;  but  simply 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  when  his 
journey  was  accomplished,  he  mostly  foimd 
the  original  number  with  which  he  had  set  out 
increased  by  three  or  four,  and  sometimes 
by  half  a  dozen.  Pigs  in  general  resemble 
each  other,  and  it  surely  was  not  Phil's  fault 
if  a  stray  one,  feeding  on  the  roadside  or 
common,  thought  proper  to  join  his  drove 
and  see  the  world.  Phil's  object,  we  pre- 
sume, was  only  to  take  care  that  his  original 
number  was  not  diminished,  its  increase 
being  a  matter  in  which  he  felt  little  concern. 

He  i^ow  determined  to  take  a  professional 
trip  to  England,  and  that  this  might  be  the 
more  productive,  he  resolved  to  purchase  a 
lo(  of  the  animals  we  have  been  describing. 
No  time  was  lost  in  this  speculation.  The 
pigs  were  bought  up  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  Phil  sat  out,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
to  try  with  what  success  he  could  measure 
his  skill  against  that  of  a  Yorkshireman.  On 
this  occasion,  he  brought  with  him  a  pet, 
which  he  had  with  considerable  pains  trained 
up  for  purposes  hereafter  to  be  explained. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  pas- 
sage, imless  that  every  creature  on  board 
was  sea-sick,  except  the  pigs ;  even  to  them, 
however,  the  change  was  a  disagreeable  one  ; 
for  to  be  pent  up  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  was  a 
deprivation  of  liberty,  which,  fresh  as  they 
were  from  their  native  hills,-  they  could  not 
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relisk  They  felt,  therefore,  as  patriots,  a 
loss  of  freedom,  but  not  a  whit  of  appetite ; 
for,  in  truth,  of  the  latter  no  possible  vicis- 
situde short  of  death  could  deprive  them. 

Phil,  however,  with  an  assumed,  air  of  sim- 
plicity absolutely  stupid,  disposed  of  them 
to  a  Yorkshire  dealer  at  about  twice  the 
value  they  would  have  brought  in  Ireland, 
though  as  pigs  went  in  England  it  was  low 
enough.  He  declared  that  they  had  been 
fed  on  tip4op  feeding :  which  was  literally  true, 
as  he  afterwards  admitted  that  the  tops  of  net- 
tles and  potato  stalks  constituted  the  only 
nourishment  they  had  got  for  three  weeks  be^ 
fore. 

The  Yorkshireman  looked  with  great  con- 
tempt  upon  what  he  considered  a  miserable 
essay  to  take  him  in. 

"  What  a  fule  this  Hirishmun  mun  bea ;" 
said  he,  "  to  think  to  teake  me  in  !  Had  he 
said  that  them  there  Hirish  swoine  were  badly 
feade,  Td  ha'  thought  it  lairisb  enough  on 
on;  but  to  seay  that  they  was  oil  weal 
feade  on  tip4op  feeadin' !  Nea>  nea  1  I  knaws 
weal  enough  that  they  was  noat  feade  on 
nothin'  at  oil,  which  meakes  them  loak  so 
poorish  !  Howsomever,  I  shall  fatten  them. 
Pse  warrant — ^Tse  wan'aiit  I  shall  1 " 

• 

When  driven  home  to  sties  somewhat 
more  comfortable  than  the  cabins  of  imfortu- 
nate  Irishmen,  they  were  weU  supplied  with 
food  which  would  have  been  very  often  con- 
sidered a  luxuiy  by  poor  Faddy  himself 
much  less  by  his  piga 

,  ''Measter,"  said  the  man  who  had  seen 
thepi  fed,  "  them  there  Hirish  pigs  ha'  not 
teasted  nout  for  a  moonth  yet :  they  feade  like 
nout  I  seed  o'  my  laife ! ! " 

"  Ay  1  ay ! "  replied  the  master,  "  Tse  war- 
rant theyll  soon  fatten — ^I'se  warrant  they 
shall,  Hodge — they  be  praime  feeders — I'se 
warrant  they  shall ;  and  then,  Hodge,  we've 
bit  the  soft  Hirishmun." 

Hodge  gave  a  knowing  look  at  his  master, 
and  grinned  at  this  observation. 

The  next  morning  Hodge  repaired  to  the 
sties  to  see  how  they  were  thriving  ;  when, 
to  liis  great  consternation,  he  found  the 
feeding-troughs  clean  as  if  they  had  been 
washed,  and^  not  a  single  Irish  pig  to  be 
seen  or  heard  about  the  premises;  but  to 
what  retreat  the  animals  could  have  betaken 
themselves,  was  completely  beyond  his  com- 
prehension. He  scratched  his  head,  and 
loooked.  about  him  in  much  perplexity. 

"  Dang  un  I  '*  he  exclaimed,  "I  n^verseed 
nout  like  this." 

He  would  have  proceeded  in  a  strain  of 
cogitation  equally  enlightened,  had  not  a 
noise  of  shouting,  alarm,  and  confusion  in 
the  neighborhood,  excited  his  attention.  He 
looked  about  him^  and  to  his  utter  astonish- 


ment saw  that  some  extraordinary  commotion 
prevailed,  that  the  country  was  up,  and  the 
hills  alive  with  people,  who  ran,  and  shouted, 
and  wheeled  at  full  flight  in  all  possible  di- 
rections. "HiB  first  object  was  to  join  ilie 
crowd,  which  he  did  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
found  that  the  pigs  he  had  shut  up  the  preced- 
ing  night  in  sties  whose  enclosures  were  at 
least  four  feet  high,  had  cleared  them  like  so 
many  chamois,  and  were  now  closely  pursued 
by  the  neighbors,  who  rose  en  masse  to  hunt 
down  and  secure  such  dreadful  depredators. 

The  waste  and  mischief  they  had  com- 
mitted in  one  night  were  absolutely  astonish- 
ing. Bean  and  turnip  fields,  and  vegetable 
enclosures  of  all  descriptions,  kitchen-gar- 
dens, com-fields»  and  even  flower-gardens, 
were  rooted  up  and  destroyed  with  an  appear- 
ance of  system  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  Terry  Alt  himsel£ 

Their  speed  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 
Hedges  were  taken  in  their  flight,  and  cleared 
in  a  style  that  occasioned  the  country  people 
to  turn  up  their  eyes,  and  scratch  their  heads 
in  wonder.  Dogs  of  all  degrees  bit  the  dust, 
and  were  caught  up  dead  in  stupid  amaze- 
ment by  their  owners,  who  began  to  doubt 
whether  or  not  these  extraordinary  ftnimftln 
were  swine  at  alL  The  depredators  in  the 
meantime  had  adopted  the  Horatian  style  of 
battle.  Whenever  there  was  an  imgenerous 
advantage  taken  in  the  pursuit,  by  slipping 
dogs  across  or  before  their  path,  they  shot  on 
at  a  tangent  through  the  next  crowd,  many  of 
whom  they  prostrated  in  their  flight ;  by  this 
means  they  escaped  the  dogs  until  the  latter 
were  somewhat  exhausted,  when,  on  finding 
one  in  advance  of  the  rest,  they  turned,  and, 
^th  standing  brisUes  md  burning  tusks; 
fatally  checked  their  pursuer  in  his  full 
career.  To  wheel  and  fly  until  another  got 
in  advance,  was  then  the  plan  of  fight ;  but, 
in  fact  the  conflict  was  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  pigs  with  a  fertility  of  ex- 
pediencey  that  did  credit  to  their  country, 
and  established  for  those  who  displayed  it, 
the  possession  of  intellect  hx  superior  to 
that  of  their  opponents.  The  pigs  now  began 
to  direct  their  course  towards  the  sties  in 
which  they  had  been  so  well  fed  the  night 
before.  Tbi&  being  their  last  flight  they  ra- 
diated towards  one  common  centre,  with  a 
fierceness  and  celerity  that  occasioned  the 
woman  and  children  to  iske  shelter  within 
doors.  On  arriving  at  the  sties,  the  ease  with 
which  they  shot  themselves  over  the  four- 
feet  walls  was  incredible.  The  former  had 
caught  the  alarm,  and  just  came  out  in  time 
to  witness  their  return ;  he  stood  with  his 
hands  driven  down  into  the  pockets  of  his 
red,  capacious  waistcoat,  and  uttered  not  a 
word.    When  the  last  of  them  came  bounds 
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ing  into  the  Btj,  Hodge  approached,  quite 
l^reathless  and  exhausted :    . 

"Oh,  measter,"  he  exclaimed,  "these  be 
not  HiriBh  pigs  at  oil,  they  be  Hirish  deevils ; 
and  jau  mun  ha'  bought  'em  fra  a  cunjiing 
mon!" 

J'  Hodge,"  replied  his  master,  "Tse  be  bit 
— Fse  heard  feather  talk  about  un.  That 
breed's  true  Hirish :  but  Fse  try  and  seU  'em 
to  Squoire  Jollv  to  hunt  wi'  as  beagles,  for 
he  wants  a  pack  They  do  say  all  the  swoine 
that  the  deevils  were  put  into  ha'  been  drawn  ; 
but  for  my  peart,  Fse  sure  that  some  on  un 
must  ha'  escaped  to  Hireland." 

Phil  during  the  commotion  excited  by  his 
knaveiy  in  Yorkshire,  was  traversing  the 
country,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  remain- 
ing pig  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  effected 
his  first  sale  of  it  was  as  f  oUows  : 

A  gentleman  was  one  evening  standing 
with  some  laborerd  by  the  wayside  when  a 
tattered  Irishman,  equipped  in  a  pair  of  white 
dusty  brogues,  stockings  without  feet,  old 
patched  breeches,  a  bag  slung  across  hid 
shoulder,  his  coarse  shirt  lying  open  about  a 
neck  tanned  by  the  sun  into  a  reddish  yellow, 
a  hat  nearly  the  color  of  the  shoes,  and  a  hay 
rope  tied  for  comfort  about  his  waist ;  in  one 
hand  he  also  held  a  straw  rope,  that  depended 
.  from  the  hind  leg  of  a  pig  which  he  drove 
before  him  ;  in  the  other  was  a  cudgel,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  he  contrived  to  limp  on 
after  it,  his  two  shoulder-blades  rising  and 
falling  alternately  with  a  shrugging  motion 
that  indicated  great  fatigue. 

When  he  came  opposite  where  the  gentle- 
man stood  he  checked  the  pig,  which  in- 
stinctively commenced  feeding  upon  the  grass 
by  the  edge  of  the  road. 

"  Och,"  said  he,  wiping  his  brow  with  the 
cuff  of  his  coat,  "mavrone  orth  a  muck*  but 
Fm  kilt  wit  you.  Musha,  Gad  bless  yer 
haner,  an'  maybe  ye'd  buy  a  slip  of  a  pig 
fwlirom  me,  that  has  my  heart  binick,  so  she 
has,  if  ever  any  body's  heart  was  bruck  wit 
the  likes  of  her ;  an'  sure  so  there  was,  no 
doubt,  or  I  wouldn't  be  as  I  am  wid  her.  Ill 
give  her  a  dead  bargain,  sir ;  for  it*s  only  to 
get  her  aff  av  my  hands  Fm  wantin',  plase  yer 
haner — hii^h  amuck — huisl\  a  veehone  /  f  Be 
asy,  an'  me  in  conwersation  wid  his  haner 
here ! " 

"  You  are  an  Irishman  ?  "  the  gentleman 
inquired. 

"  I  am,  sir,  from  Connaught,  yer  haner,  an' 
'ill  sell  the  crathur  dag  cheap,  all  out.  Asy, 
you  thief ! " 

"  I  don't  want  the  pig,  my  good  fellow," 
replied  the  EngHshman,   without  evincing 

*  U7  sorrow  on  you  for  a  pig. 

f  Silence  pig  !    Silence,  yon  vagabond  I 


curiosity  enough  to  inquire  how  he  came  to 
have  such  a  commodity  for  sale. 

"  She'd  be  the  darlint  in  no  time  wid  you, 
sir ;  the  run  o'  your  kitchen  'ud  make  her  up 
a  beauty,  your  haner,  along  wit  no  trouble  to 
the  sarvints  about  sweepin'  it,  or  any  thing. 
You'd  only  have  to  lay  down  the  potato-bas- 
ket on  the  flure,  or  the  misthress^  Gad  bless 
her,  could  do  it^  an'  not  lave  a  crumbHn'  be- 
hind her,  besides  sleepin,  your  haner,  in  the 
earner  beyant,  if  she'd  take  the  throuble." 

The  sluggish  phlegm  of  the  Englisman  was 
stirred  up  a  Httie  by  the  twisted,  and  some- 
what incomprehensible  nature  of  these  in- 
structibns. 

"  How  fax  do  you  intend  to  proceed  to- 
night, Paddy  ?  "  said  he. 

"  The  sarra  one  o'  myself  knows,  plaze  yer 
haner :  sure  we've  an  ould  sayin'  of  our  own 
in  Ireland  beyant — that  he's  a  tnse  man  can 
tell  how  far  hell  go,  sir,  till  he  comes  to  his 
joiimey's  ind.  Ill  give  this  crathur  to  you 
at  more  nor  her  value,  yer  haner." 

"ModbI — why  the  man  knows  not  what 
he's  saying,"  observed  the  gentleman ;  "  leas 
you  mean,  I  suppose,  Paddy  ?  " 

"  More  or  less,  sir :  youll  get  her  a  bargain ; 
an'  Gad  bless  you,  sir  I " 

"  But  it  is  a  commodity  which  I  don't  want 
at  present  I  am  very  well  stocked  with  piga^ 
as  it  ia    Try  elsewhere." 

"  She'd  flog  the  counthry  side,  sir ;  an'  if 
the  misthress  herself  sir,  'ud  shake  the  wishp 
o'  sthraw  fwor  her  in  the  kitehen,  sir,  near  the 
whoire.  Yer  haner  could  spake  to  her  about 
it ;  an'  in  no  time  put  a  knife  into  her  whin 
you  plazed.  In  regard  o'  the  other  thing, 
sir — she's  like  a  Christyeen,  yer  haner,  an*  no 
throuble,  sir,  if  you'd  be  seein'  company  or 
any  thing." 

"  It's  an  extraordinary  pig,  this,  of  yours." 

"  It's  no  lie  fwhor  you,  sir ;  she's  as  clane  an' 
dacent  a  crathur,  sir  I  Och,  if  the  same  pig 
'ud  come  into  the  care  o'  the  misthress.  Gad 
bliss  her !  an'  Fm  sure  if  she  has  as  much 
gudness  in  her  face  as  the  hanerable  dinnha 
ousahL  * — the  handsome  gintleman  she's  mar- 
ried upon ! — ^youTl  have  her  thrivin'  bravely, 
sir,  shartly,  plase  Gtid,  if  you'll  take  courage. 
Will  I  dhrive  her  up  the  aveny  fwor  you,  sir  ? 
A  good  gintlewoman  I'm  sure,  is  the  same 
misthriss !  Will  I  dhrive  her  up  fwor  you, 
sir  ?    Shadh  amuck — shadh  dherin  !  "  f 

"  No,  no  ;  I  have  no  further  time  to  lose  ; 
you  may  go  forward." 

"  Thank  your  haner ;  is  it  whorid  toarst 
the  house  abow,  sir  ?  I  wouldn't  be  standin' 
up,  sir,  wit  you  aboutli  thrifie  ;  an  you'll  have 
her,  sir,  fwhor  any  thing  you  plase  beyant  a 


*  (Gentleman. 

f  Behave  yourself  pig — behaye,  I  aaj. 
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pound,  yer  hauer  ;  an'  'tis  thirowin*  her  away 
it  is :  but  one  can't  be  hard  wit  a  rale  gintle- 
man  any  way." 

"  You  only  annoy  me,  man  ;  besides  I  don't 
wnnt  the  pig ;  you  lose  time  ;  I  don't  want  to 
buy  it,  I  repeat  to  you." 

**  Gad  bliss  you,  sir — Gkui  bliss  you.  May- 
be if  I'd  make  up  to  the  mishthress,  yer 
'haner !  Thrath  she  wouldn't  turn  the  cra- 
thur  from  the  place,  in  regard  that  the  tin- 
dhemess  ow  the  feehn'  would  come  ower  her 
— the  rale  gintlewoman,  any  way  I  Tis  dag 
chape  you  have  her  at  what  I  said,  sir ;  an' 
Gad  bliss  you  I "  • 

"  Do  you  want  to  compel  me  to  purchase 
it  whether  I  will  or  no  ?  " 

"Thrath,  it's  whor  next  to nothin'  I'm giv- 
in'  her  to  you,  sir  ;  but  sure  you  can  make 
your  own  price  at  any  thing  beyant  a  pound. 
Muerish  amuck — stadh  anishi — be  asy,  you 
crathur,  sure  you're  gettin*  into  good  quar- 
thers,  any  how — goin'  to  the  hanerable  Eng- 
lish gintleman's  kitchen,  an'  God  knows  it's 
a  pleasure  to  dale  wit  'em.  Och,  the  world's 
differ  there  is  betuxt  them,  an'  our  own  dirty 
Irish  buckeens,  that  'ud  shkin  a  bad  skil- 
leen,  an'  pay  their  debts  wit  the  remaindher. 
The  gateman  'ud  let  me  in,  yer  haner,  an' 
ril  meet  you  at  the  big  house,  abow." 

"  Upon  my  honor  this  is  a  good  jest,"  said 
the  gentleman,  absolutely  teased  into  a  com- 
pHance ;  **  you  are  forcing  me  to  buy  that 
which  I  don't  want." 

"  Sure  you  will,  sir ;  you'll  want  more  nor 
that  yit,  please  Gad,  if  you  be  spared. 
Come,  amuck — come,  you  crathur  ;  faix 
you're  in  luck  so  you  are — gettin'  so  good  a 
place  wit  his  haner,  here,  that  you  won't 
know  yourself  Shortly,  plase  God." 

He  immediately  commenced  driving  his 
pig  towards  the  gentleman's  residence  with 
such  an  air  of  utter  simpHcity,  as  would  have 
imposed  upon  any  znanU^ided  by  direct 
inspiration.  Whilst  he  approaiched  the 
house,  its  proprietor  arrived  there  by  an- 
other path  a  few  minutes  before  him,  and, 
addressing  his  lady,  said  : 

"  My  dear,  will  you  come  and  look  at  a 
purchase  which  an  Irishman  has  absolutely 
compelled  me  to  make?  You  had  better 
come  and  see  himself,  too,  for  he  is  the  great- 
est simpleton  of  an  Irishman  I  have  ever 
met  with." 

The  lady's  ciudosity  was  more,  easily  ex- 
cited than  that  of  her  husband.  She  not  only 
came  out,  but  brought  with  her  some  ladies 
who  had  been  on  a  ^istt,  in  order  to  hear  the 
Irishman's  brogue,  and  to  amuse  themselves 
at  his  expense.  Of  the  pig,  too,  it  appeared 
she  was  determined  to  know  something. 

"George,  my  love,  is  the  pig  also  from 
Ireland?" 


"I  don't  know,  my  dear;  but  I  should 
think  so  from  its  fleshless  appearance.  I 
have  never  seen  so  spare  an  animal  of  that 
class  in  this  country." 

"  Juliana,"  said  one  of  the  ladies  to  her 
companion,  "  don't  go  too  near  him. .  Gtra- 
ious!  look  at  the  bludgeon,  or  beam,  or 
something  he  carries  in  his  hand,  to  fight 
and  beat  the  people,  I  suppose :  yet,"  she 
added,  putting  up  her  glass,  "the  man  is 
actilally  not  ill-looking  ;  and,  though  not  so 
tall  as  the  Lishman  in  Sheridan's  Eivals,  he 
is  well  made." 

"  His  eyes  are  good,"  said  her  companion 
— "  a  bright  gray,  and  keen  ;  and  were  it  not 
that  his  nose  is  rather  short  and  turned  up, 
he  would  be  handsome." 

"  George,  my  love,"  exclaimed  the  lady  of 
the  mansion,  "he  is  like  most  Irishmen  of 
his  class  that  I  have  seen ;  indeed,  scarcely 
so  intelligent,  for  he  does  appear  quite  a 
simpleton,  except,  perhaps,  a  lurking  kind  of 
expression,  which  is  a  sign  of  then*  humor,  I 
suppose.     Don't  you  think  so,  my  love  2  " 

"  No,  my  dear ;  I  think  him  a  bad  speci- 
men of  the  Irishman.  Whether  it  is  that  he 
talks  our  language  but  imperfectly,  or  that 
he  is  a  stupid  creature,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  in 
selling  the  pig  just  now,  he  actually  told  me 
that  he  would  let  me  have  it  for  more  than  it 
was  worth." 

"Oh,  that  was  so  laughable  I  We  will 
speak  to  him,  though." 

The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  these 
civilized  English  held  PhU  was  so  low,  that 
this  conversation  took  place  within  a  few 
yards  of  him,  precisely  as  if  he  had  been  an 
animal  of  an  inferior  specie&f,  or  one  of  the 
aborigines  of  New  Zealand. 

"  ftay  what  is  your  name  ?  "  inquired  the 
matron. 

"  Phadhrumshagh  Corfuffle,  plase  yer 
haner:  my  fadher  carried  the  same  name 
upon  him.  We're  av  the  Corfuffles  av  Leath- 
erum  Laghy,  my  lady  ;  but  my  grandmudher 
was  a  Dornyeen,  an'  my  own  mudher,  plase 
yer  haner,  was  o'  the  Shudhurthagans  o* 
Ballymadoghy,  my  ladyship,  Siadh  anish, 
amuck  bradagh  I  * — be  asy,  can't  you,  an*  me 
in  conwersation  wit  the  beauty  o'  the  world 
that  I'm  spakin'  to." 

"That's  the  Negus  language,"  observed 
one  of  the  young  ladies,  who  affected  to  be  a 
wit  and  a  blue-stocking  ;  "  it's  Irish  andEng- 
Ush  mixed." 

"  Thrath,  an'  but  that  the  handsome  young 
lady's  so  piurty,"  observed  Phil,  "  I'd  be  sayin' 
myself  that  that's  a  quare  remark  upon  a  poor 
unlamed  man  ;  but,  God  bless  her,  she  is  so 
purty  what  can  one  say  for  lookin'  an  her  1 " 

***  Be  quiet  now,  you  wicked  pig. 
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"The  poor  man,  Adelaide,  speaks  as  well 
as  lie  can,"  replied  the  lady,  rather  reprov- 
ingly :  "  he  is  by  no  means  so  wild  as  one 
would  have  expected." 

"Candidly  speaking,  much  tamer  than  I 
expected, "  rej  oined  the  wit.  Indeed,  I  meant 
the  poor  Irishman  no  oflfence." 

"  Where  did  j^'ou  get  the  pig,  friend  ?  and 
how  came  you  to  have  it  for  sale  so  hx  from 
home?" 

"  Fwhy  it  isn't  whor  sale,  my  lady,"  replied 
Phil,  evading  the  former  question  ;  "  the 
masther  here,  Gkd  bless  him  an'  spare  him 
to  you,  ma'am! — thrath,  an'  it's  his  four 
quarthers  that  knew  how  to  pick  out  a  wife, 
any  how,  whor  beauty  an*  all  banerable 
whormations  o*  grandheur — so  he  did ;  an' 
weU  he  desarves  you,  my  lady :  faix,  it's  a 
fine  houseful.o*  thim  you'll  have,  plase  Gad — 
an*  fwhy  not  ?  whin  it's  all  in  the  coorse  o' 
Providence,  bein*  both  so  handsome : — he 
gev  me  a  pound  note  whor  her  my  ladyship, 
an'  his  own  plisure  aftherwards;  an'  Fm 
now  waitin'  to  be  ped." 

"  What  kind  of  a  country  is  Ireland,  as  I 
understand  you  are  an  Irishman  ?  " 

"Thrath,  my  lady,  it's  like  fwhat  maybe 
you  never  seen — a  fool's  purse,  ten  guineas 
goin'  out  whor  one  that  goes  in." 

"  Upon  my  word  that's  wit,"  observed  the 
young  blue-stocking. 

"  What's  your  opinion  of  Iiishwomen  ?  " 
the  lady  continvyed  ;  "  ki'e  they  handsomer 
than  the  English  ladies,  think  you  ?  " 

"Murdher,  my  lady,"  says  Phil,  raising 
his  caubeen,  and  scratching  his  head  in  pre- 
tended perplexity,  with  his  finger  and  thxunb, 
"  fwhat  am  I  to  say  to  that,  ma'am,  and  all  of 
yez  to  the  fwhore  ?  But  the  sarra  one  av  me* 
will  give  it  agin  the  darlin's  beyani" 

"  But  which  do  you  think  the  more  hand- 
some ?  " 

"Thrath,  I  do,  my  lady;  the  Irish  and 
English  women  would  flog  the  world,  an* 
sure  it  would  be  a  bumin'  shame  to  go  to 
set  them  agin  one  another  fwhor  beauty." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  *  darlin's  be- 
yant  ?"* "  inquired  the  blue-stocking,  attempt- 
ing to  pronounce  the  words. 

"Faix,  miss,  who  but  the  crathers  ower 
the  wather,  that  kills  us  entirely,  so  they 
do." 

"I  cannot  comprehend  him,"  she  added 
to  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 

"  Arrah,  maybe  I'd  make  bould  to  take  up 
'  the  manners  from  you  fwhor  a  while,  my  lady, 
plase  yer  haner  ?  "  said  Phil,  addressing  the 
latter. 

"I  do  not  properly  understand  you,"  she 
replied,  "  speak  plainer." 

"  Troth,  that's  fwhat  they  do,  yer  haner ; 

they  never  go  about  the  bush  wit  yez — the 
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gintlemen,  ifia'am,  of  our  country,  fwhin 
they  do  be  coortin'  yez  ;  an'  I  want  to  ax, 
ma'am,  if  you  plase,  fwhat  you  think  of  thim, 
that  is  if  ever  any  of  them  had  the  luck  to 
come  acrass  you,  my  lady  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  many 
Irish  gentlemen,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  hear 
they  are  men  of  a  remarKable  character." 

"Faix,  'tis  you  may  say  that,"  replied 
Phil ;  "  sowl,  my  lady,  'tis  well  for  the 
masther  here,  plase  yer  haner,  sir,  that  none 
o'  them  met  wit  the  misthress  before  you 
was  both  marrid,  or,  wit  riverence  be  it 
spoken,  'tis  the  sweet  side  o'  the  tongue 
they'd  be  layin'  upon  you,  ma'am,  an'  the 
rough  side  to  the  masther  himself,  along  wit 
a  few  scrapes  of  a  pen  on  a  slip  o'  paper,  list 
to  appoint  the  time  and  place,  in  regard  of 
her  ladyship's  purty  complexion — an'  who  . 
can  deny  that,  any  way?  Faix,  ma'am, 
they've  a  way  wit  them,  my  counthrymen, 
that  the  ladies  like  well  enough  to  thravel 
by.  Asy,  you  deludher,  an'  me  in  conwer- 
saytion  wit  the  quaHty. " 

"I  am  quite  anxious  to  know  how  you 
came  by  the  pig,  Paddy,"  said  the  wit 

"Arrah,  miss,  sure  'tisn't  pigs  you're 
thinkin'  on,  an'  us  discoorsin'  about  the 
gin£lemen  from  Ireland,  that  you're  all  so 
fond  ow  here ;  faix,  miss,  they're  the  boys 
that  fwoight  for  yees,  an'  'ud  rather  be 
bringing  an  EngHshman  to  the  sad  fwhor 
your  sakes,  nor  atin'  bread  an'  butther. 
Fwhy,  now,  miss,  if  you  were  beyant  wit 
us,  sarra  ounce  o'  gunpowdher  we'd  have  in 
no  time,  for  love  or  money." 

"Upon  my  word  I  should  like  to  see 
Ireland!"  exclaimed  the  blue-stocking; 
"but  why  would  the  gunpowder  get  scarce, 
pray?" 

"  Faix,  fightin'  about  you,  miss,  an'  aU  of 
yez,  sure  ;  for  myself  sees  no  differ  at  all  in 
your  hanerable  fwhormations  of  beauty  and 
grandheui',  an'  all  high-flown  admirations." 

"But  tell  us  where  you  got  the  pig, 
Paddy  ?  "  persisted  the  wit,  struck  naturally 
enough  with  the  circumstance.  "How  do 
you  come  to  have  an  Irish  pig  so  far  from 
home  ?  " 

"  Fwhy  thin,  miss,  'twas  to  a  brother  o' 
my  own  I  was  bringing  it,  that  was  livin* 
down  the  counthry  here,  an'  fwhin  I  came  to 
fwhere  he  lived,  the  sarra  one  o'  me  knew 
the  place,  in  regard  o'  havin*  forgotten  the 
name  of  it  entirely,  an*  there  was  I  wit  the 
poor  crathur  an  my  -hands,  till  his  haner 
here  bought  it  whrom  me— Gad  bless  you, 
sir!' 

"  As  I  live,  there's  a  fine  Irish  blunder," 
observed  the  wit ;  "  I  shall  put  in  my  com- 
monplace-book— ^it  wiU  be  so  genuine.  I 
declare  Fm  quite  delighted ! " 
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"  Well,  Paddy,"  said  the  gentlemaii,  "  here's 
jour  money.  There's  a  pound  for  you,  and 
that's  much  more  than  the  miserable  animal 
is  worth." 

"  Troth,  sir,  you  have  the  crathur  at  what 
we  call  in  Ireland  a  bargain.*  Maybe  yer 
haner  'ud  spit  upon  the  money  fwhor  luck, 
sir.     It's  the  way  we  do,  sir,  beyant." 

"No,  no,  Paddy,  take  it  as  it  is.  Good 
heavens  !  what  barbarous  habits  these  Irish 
have  in  aU  their  modes  of  life,  and  how  far 
they  are  removed  from  anything  like  civiliz- 
ation I " 

"  Thajik  yer  haner.  Faix,  sir,  thisTl  come 
so  handy  for  the  landlord  at  home,  in  regard 
o'  the  rint  for  the  bit  o'  phatie  ground,  so  it 
will,  if  I  can  get  honae  agin  widout  brakin'  it 
Arrah,  maybe  yer  haner  'ud  give  me  the 
price  o*  my  bed,  an'  a  bit  to  ate,  sir,  an'  keep 
me  from  brakin'  in  upon  this,  sir,  Grad  bless 
the  money  I  I'm  thinkin*  o'  tlie  poor  wife 
an'  childher,  sir — strivin',  so  I  am,  to  do 
fwhor  the  darhns." 

"Poor  soul," said  the  lady,  "he  is  affec- 
tionate in  the  midst  of  his  wretchedness  and 
ignorance." 

"Here — here,"  rephed  the  Englishman, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  "  there's  a  shilling, 
which  I  give  because  you  appear  to*  be 
attached  to  your  family."  . 

"  Och,  och,  fwhat  can  I  say,  sir,  only  that 
long  may  you  reign  ower  your  family,  an' 
the  hanerable  ladies  to  the  fwore,  sir.  Ghid 
f whorever  bhss  you,  sir,  but  you're  the  kind, 
noble  gintleman,  an'  all.  belongitt'  to  you, 
sir!" 

Having  received  the  shilling,  he  was  in  the 
act  of  departing,  when,  after  turning  it  de- 
Hberately  in  his  hand,  shrugging  his  shoul-' 
ders  twb  or  three  times,  and  scratching  his 
head,  with  a  vacant  face  he  approached  the 
lady. 

"  Musha,  ma'am,  an  maybe  ye'd  have  the 
tindhemess  in  your  heart,  seein*  that  the 
gudness  is  in  yer  hanerable  face,  any  way, 
an'  it  would  save  the  skillyeen  that  the 
masther  gev'd  for  payin*  my  passage,  so  it 
would,  jist  to  bid  the  steward,  my  ladyship, 
to  ardher  me  a  bit  to  ate  in  the  kitchen 
below.  Tlie  hunger,  ma'am,  is  hard  upon 
]jne,  my  lady  ;  an'  fwhat  I'm  doin',  sure,  is  in 
regard  o'  the  wife  at  home,  an'  the  childher, 
the  crathurs,  an'  me  far  fwhrom  them,  in  a 
sthrange  countr}-,  Gad  help  me  ! " 

"  What  a  singular  being,  George !  and  how 
beautifully  is  the  eponomy  of  domestic 
affection  exemplified,  notwithstanding  his 
half-savage  state,  in  the  httle  plans  he  de- 
vises for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ! "    exclaimed    the    good    lady,    quite 

*  Ironicallj — a  take  in. 


unconscious  that  Phil  was  a  bachelor. 
"  Juliana,  my  love,  desire  Timmins  to  give 
him  his  dinner.  Follow  this  young  lady, 
good  man,  and  she  will  order  you  refresh- 
ment." 

"Gad's  blessin'  upon  your  beauty  an' 
gudness,  my  lady  ;  an'  a  man  might  thravel 
far  afore  he'd  meet  the  likes  o'  you  for  aither 
o'  them.  Is  it  the  other  handsome  young 
lady  I'm-  to  folly,  ma'am  ?" 

"Yes,"  repHed  the  young  yrit,  with  an 
arch  smUe  ;  "come  aft^  me." 

"  Thrath,  miss,  an'  it's  an  asy  task  to  do 
that,  any  way ;  wit  a  heart  an'  a  half  I  go, 
acushla ;  an'  I  seen  the  day,  miss,  that  it's 
not  much  of  mate  an'  dhrink  would  thr.)uble 
me,  if  I  jist  got  lave  to  be  lookin'  at  you,  wit 
nothing  but  yourself  to  think  an.  But  the 
wife  an'  childher,  miss,  makes  great  changes 
in  us  entirely." 

"WTiy  you  are  quite  gallant,  Paddy." 

"Trath,  I  suppose  I  am  now,  miss ;  but 
you  see,  my  honerable  young  lady,  that's  our 
fwh^iilin'  at  home  :  the  counthry's  poor,  an' 
we  can't  help  it,  whedor  or  not  We're  ^ 
fwhorced  to  it,  miss,  whin  we  come  ower 
here,  by  you,  an'  the  Hkes  o'  you,  mavour- 
neen ! " 

Phil  then  proceeded  to  the  house,  was 
sent  to  the  kitchen  by  the  young  lady,  and 
furnished  through  the  steward  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  cold  meat,  bread,  and 
beer,  of  whidi  he  contrived  to  make  a  meal 
that  somewhat  astonished  the  servants. 
Having  satisfied  his  hunger,  he  dehberately 
— but  with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  coun- 
tenance— filled  the  wallet  which  he  carried 
slung  across  his  back,  with  whatever  he  had 
ieft,  observing  as  he  did  it : — 

"  Fwhy,  thin,  'tis  sthrange  it  is,  that  the 
same  custom  is  wit  us  in  Ireland  beyant 
that  is  here  :  fwhor  whinever  a  thraveller  is 
axed  in,  he  always  brings  fwhat  he  doesn't 
ate  along  wit  him.  An  sure  enough  it's  the 
same  here  amongst  yez,"  added  he,  packing 
up  the  bread  and  beef  as  he  spoke,  "but 
Gad  bliss  the  custom,  any  how,  fwhor  it's  a 
good  one  I ". 

When  he  had  secured  the  provender,  and 
was  ready  to  resume  hi^  journey,  he  began 
to  yawn,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  unequivo- 
cal symptoms  of  fatigue. 

"  An-ah,  sir,"  said  he  to  the  steward,  "you 
wouldn't  have  e'er  an  ould  bam  that  Td 
throw  myself  in  fwhor  the  night  ?  The  sarra 
leg  I  have  to  put  undher  me,  now  that  I've 
got  stiff  with  the  sittin'  so  lang  ;  *  that,  an' 
a  wishp  o'  sthraw,  sir,  to  sleep  an,  an'  Gkfcd 
bliss  you ! " 

*  This  is  pronounced  as  in  the  first  syllable  of 
" Xiang^olee," — ^not  like  the  Scotch  "  lang." 
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"  Paddy,  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  stew- 
ard ;  "  but  I  shall  ask  my  master,  and  if  he 
orders  it,  you  shall  h^ve  the  comfort  of  a 
hard  floor  and  clean  straw,  Paddy — ^that  you 
shall" 

"  Many  thanks  to  you,  sir :  it*s  in  your 
fiEtce,  in  thrath,  the  same  gudness  an'  giner- 
osity." 

The  gentleman^  on  hearing  Phil's  request 
to  be  permitted  a  sleeping-place  in  the  bain, 
was  rather  surprised  at  his  wretched  notion 
of  comfort  than  at  the  request  itself. 

"  Certainly,  Timmins,  let  him  sleep  there," 
he  replied  ;  "  give'  him  sacks  and  straw 
enough.  I  dare  say  he  will  feel  the  privi- 
lege a  luxury,  poor  devil,  after  his  fatigue. 
Give  him  his  breakfast  in  the  morning,  Tim- 
mins. '  Good  heavens,"  he  added,  "  what  a 
singular  people  !  "What  an  amazing  progress 
civilization  must  make  before  these  Irish  can 
be  brought  at  all  near  the  commonest  stan- 
dard of  humanity ! " 

At  this  moment  Phil,  who  was  determined 
to  back  the  steward's  request,  approached 
them. 

"  Paddy,*'  said  the  gentleman,  anticipating 
him,  "  I  have  ordered  vou  sacks  and  straw 
in  the  bam,  and  your  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing before  you  set  out." 

"Thrath,"  said  Phil,  "if  there's  e'er  a 
stray  blissin*  goin',  depind  an  it,  sir,  you'll 
get  it  fwhor  your  hanerable  ginerosity  to  the 
sthranger.  But  about  the  *  shp,'  sir — if  the 
misthress  herself  'ud  shake  the  whisp  o' 
sthraw  fwhor  her  in  the  far  earner  o*  the 
kitchen  below,  an'  see  her  gettin'  her  supper, 
the  crathur,  before  she'd  put  her  to  bed, 
she'd  be  thrivin'  like  a  salmon,  sir,  in  less 
than  no  time  ;  and  to  ardher  the  sarwints, 
sir,  if  you  plase,  not  to  be  defraudin'  the 
crathur  of  the  big  phaties.  Fwhor  in  regard 
it  cannot  spake  fwhor  itself,  sir,  it  frets  as 
wise  as  a  Christyeen,  when  it's  not  honestly 
thrated." 

"Never  fear,  Paddy;  we  shall  take  good 
care  of  it" 

"Thank  you,  sir.  But  I  aften  heered, 
sir,  that  you  dunno  how  to  feed  pigs  in  this 
counthry  in  ardher  to  mix  the  fwhat  an*  lane, 
lair  (layer)  about."- 

"And  how  do  you  manage  that  in  Ireland, 
Paddy?" 

"  Pwhy,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  how  the  misthress, 
Gad  bless  her,  will  manage  it  fwhor  you  : 
Take  the  crathur,  sir,  an'  feed  it  to-morrow, 
till  its  as  full  as  a  tick — that's  for  the  fwhat, 
sir ;  thin  let  her  give  it  nothin'  at  all  the 
next  day,  but  keep  it  black  fwhastin' — that's 
fwhor  the  lane  (lean).  Let  her  stick  to  that, 
sir,  keepin'  it  atin'  one  day  an'  fastin'  an- 
odher,  for  six  months,  thin  pUt  a  knife  in  it, 
an'  if  you  don't  have  the  fwhat  an'  lane,  lair 


about,  beautiful  all  out,  fwhy  niver  bl'eve 
Phadrumshagh  Gorfuffle  agin.  Ay,  indeed  ! " 

The  Englishman  looked  keenly  at  Phil, 
but  could  only  read  in  his  countenance  a 
thorough  and  implicit  behef  in  his  own  re- 
cipe for  mixing  die  fat  and  lean.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  his  contempt  for  the 
sense  and  intellect  of  Phil ;  nottiing  could 
surpass  it  but  the  contempt  which  Phil  enter- 
tained for  him. 

"Well,"  said  he  to  the  servant,  "I  have 
often  heard  of  the  barbarous  habits  of  the 
Irish,  but  I  must  say  that  the  incidents  of 
this  evening  have  set  my  mind  at  rest  upon 
the  subject  Gk)od  heavens !  when  will  ever 
this  besotted  country  rise  in  the  scale  of 
nations  I  Did  ever  a  human  being  hear  of 
such  a  method  of  feeding  swine  !  I  should 
have  thought  it  incredible  had  I  heard  it 
from  any  but  an  Irishman  ! " 

Phil  then  retired  to  the  kitchen,  where  his 
assumed  simplicity  highly  amused  the  ser- 
vants, who,  after  an  hour  or  two  s  fun  with 
"  Paddv,"  conducted  him  in  a  kind  of  con- 
temptuous  procession  to  the  bam,  where 
they  left  him  to  his  repose. 

The  next  morning  he  failed  to  appear  at 
the  hour  of  breakfast,  but  his  non-appear- 
ance was  attributed  to  his  fatigue,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
overslept  himself  On  going,  however,  to 
call  him  from  the  bam,  they  discovered  that 
he  had  decamped  ;  and  on  looking  after  the 
"shp,"  it  was  found  that  both  had  taken 
French  leave  of  the  Englishman.  Phil  and 
the'  pig  had  actually  travelled  fifteen  miles 
that  morning,  before  the  hour  on  which  he 
was  missed — ^Phil  going  at  a  dog's  trot,  and 
the  pig  following  at  such  a  respectful  dis- 
tance as  might  not  appear  to  identify  them 
as  fellow-travellers.  In  this  manner  Phil  sold 
the  pig  to  upwards  of  two  dozen  intelligent 
English  gentlemen  and  farmers,  and  after 
grinding  up  his  bargains  successfully,  both 
arrived  in  Liverpool,  highly  delighted  by 
their  commercial  trip  through  England. 

The  passage  from  Liverpool  to  DubKn,  in 
Phil's  time,  was  far  different  to  that  wliich 
steam  and  British  enterprise  have  since  made 
it  A  vessel  was  ready  to  sail  for  the  latter 
place  on  the  very  day  of  Phil's  arrival  in 
town ;  and,  as  he  felt  rather  anxious  to  get 
out  of  England  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  came, 
after  selling  his  pig  in  good  earnest,  to  the 
aforesaid  vessel  to  ascertain  if  it  wero  j^ossi- 
ble  to  get  a  deck  passage.  The  year  had 
then  advanced  to  the  latter  part  of  autumn  ; 
so  that  it  was  the  season  when  those  incon- 
ceivable hordes  of  Irishmen  who  emigi-ate 
periodically  for  the  purpose  of  liglitening 
John  Bull's  labor,  were  in  the  act  of  return- 
ing to  that  couniiy  in  which  they  find  little 
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to  welcome  them — ^but  domestio  affection 
and  misery. 

When  Phil  arrived  at  the  vessel,  he  found 
the  captain  in  a  state  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
About  twelve  or  fourteen  gentlemen  of  I'ank 
and  property,  together  i^dth  a  score  or  up- 
wards of  highly  respectable  persons,  but  of 
less  consideration,  were  in  equal  embarrass- 
ment The  fact  was,  that  as  no  other  vessel 
left  Liverpool  that  day,  about  five  hundred 
Irishmen,  mostly  reapers  and  mowers,  had 
crowded  upon  deck^  each  deteiinined  to  keep 
his  place  at  all  hazards.  The  captain,  whose 
vessel  was  small;  and  none  of  the  stoutest, 
flatly  refused  to  put  to  sea  vrith  such  a  num- 
ber. He  told  them  it  was  madness  to  think 
of  it ;  he  could  not  risk  the  lives  of  the  other 
passengers,  nor  even  their  own,  by  sailing 
with  five  hundred  on  the  deck  of  so  small  a 
vessel.  If  the  one-half  of  them  would  with- 
draw peaceably,  he  would  carry  the  other 
half,  which  was  as  much  as  he  could  possi* 
bly  accomplish.  They  were  very  willing  to 
grant  that  what  he  said  was  true ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  not  a  man  of  them  would  move, 
and  to  clear  out  such  a  number  of  fellows, 
who  loved  nothing  better  than  fighting, 
armed,  too,  with  sickles  and  scythes,  was 
a  task  beyond  either  his  ability  or  inclina- 
tion to  execute.  He  .remonstrated  with 
them,  entreated,  raged,  swore,  and  threat- 
ened; but  all  to  no  purpose.  His  threats 
,  and  entreaties  were  received  with  equal 
good-humor.  Gibes  and  jokes  were  broken 
on  him  without  number,  and  as  his  passion 
increased,  so  did  their  mirth,  until  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  the  captain  in  vehement 
gesticulation,  the  Irishmen  huzzaing  him  so 
vociferously,  that  his  damns  and  curses,  ut- 
tered against  them,  could  not  reach  even  his 
own  ears. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he  to  his  cabin  passen- 
gers, "  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  tax  your  in- 
vention to  discover  some  means  whereby  to 
get  one-half  of  these  men  out  of  the  vessel 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  that  we  can 
sail  to-day.  I  have  already  proffered  to  take 
one-half  of  them  by  lot,  but  they  will  not 
hear  of  it  *,  and  how  to  manage  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know." 

The  matter,  however,  was  beyond  their 
depth;  the  thing  seemed  utterly  impracti- 
cable, and  the  chances  of  their  putting  to 
sea  were  becoming  fainter  and  fainter. 

"  Bl — t  their  eyes  I "  he  at  length  exclaim- 
ed, "  the  ragged,  hungry  devils  I  If  they 
heard  me  with  decency  I  could  bear  their 
obstinacy  better  :  but  no,  they  must  turn  me 
into  ridicule,  and  break  their  jests,  and  turn 
their  cursed  barbarous  grins  upon  me  in  my 
,  own  vessel  I  say,  bo;7s,"  he  added,  proceed- 
ing to  address  th3m  once  more — "I  say, 


savages,  I  have  just  three  observations  to 
make.     The  first  is," — 

"Arrah,  Captain,  avoumeen,  hadn't  you 
betther  get  upon  a  stool,"  said  a  voice,  "  an* 
put  a  text  before  it,  thin  divide  it  dacently 
into  three  halves,  an'  make  a  sarmon  of  it" 

"  Captain,  you  wor  intended  for  the 
church,"  added  another.  ."  You're  the  moral* 
of  a  Methodist  preacher,  if  you  wor  dressed 
in  black." 

"Let  him  alone,"  said  a  third  ;  " he'd  be 
a  jinteel  man  enough  in  a  wildhemess,  an' 
'ud  make  an  illigant  dancin'-masther  to  the 
bears." 

*'  He's  as  graceful  as  a  shaved  pig  on  its 
hind  legs,  dancin'  the  *  Baltithrum  Jig.' " 

The  captain's  face  was  literally  black  with 
passion  :  he  turned  away  with  a  curse,  which 
produced  another  huzza,  and  swore  tiiat  he 
would  rather  encounter  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in 
a  storm,  than  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
an  unmanageable  mob.  ^ 

"Captain,"  said  a  little,  shrewd-looking 
Connaught  man,  "  what  'ud  you  be  willin'  to 
give  anybody,  ower  an'  abow  his  free  passage, 
that  'ud  tell  you  how  to  get  one  half  o*  them 
out  ?  " 

"I'll  give  him  a  crown,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain, "  together  with  ^'og  and  rations  to  the 
eyes :  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't." 

"Then  I'll  do  it  fwhor  you,  sir,  if  you  keep 
your  word  wit  me." 

"  Done  I "  said  the  captain ;  "  it's  a  bargain, 
my  good  fellow,  if  you  accompHsh  it ;  and, 
what's  more,  111  consider  you  a  knowing  ona" 

"  I'm  a  poor  Cannaught  man,  your  haner," 
replied  our.  friend  Phil ;  "  but  what's  to  pre- 
vent me  thryin'  ?  Tell  thim,"  he  continued, 
"  that  you  muBt  go  ;  purtind  to  be  for  takin* 
thim  all  wit  you,  sir.  Put  Munster  agin 
Connaught,  one-half  on  this  side,  an'  the 
odher  an  that,  to  keep  the  crathur  of  a  ship 
steady,  your  haner ;  911'  fwhin  you  have  thim 
half  an'  half,  wit  a  httle  room  betuxt  thim, 
*  now,'  says  yer  haner,  *  boys,  you're  divided 
into  two  halves ;  if  one  side  kicks  the  other 
out  o'  the  ship.  111  bring  the  conquirors.'  " 

The  captain  said  not  a  word  in  reply  to 
Phil,  but  immediat,ely  ranged  the  Munster 
and  Connaught  men  on  each  side  of  the 
deck — a  matter  whi^h  he  found  little  diffi- 
cidty  in  accomplishing,  for  each  party,  hop- 
ing that  he  intended  to  take  themselves^ 
readily  declared  their  province,  and  stood  to- 
gether. When  they  were  properly  separated, 
there  stiU  remained  about  forty  or  fifty  per- 
sons belonging  to  neither  province ;  but,  at 
Phil's  suggestion,  the  captain  paired  them  off 
to  each  division,  man  for  man,  until  they 
we^e  drawn  up  into  two  bodies. 

•  Model. 
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"Now,"  said  he,  "there  you  Btand:  let 
one-half  of  you  drub  the  other  out  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  conquerors  shall  get  their 
passage." 

Instant  was  the  struggle  that  ensued  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  passage,  and  from  the 
anxiety  to  save  a  shilling,  by  getting  out  of 
Liverpool  on  that  day.  The  saving  of  the 
shiUing  is  indeed  a  consideration  vnth  Paddy 
which  drives  him  to  the  various  resources  of 
begging,  claiming  kindred  vnth  his  resident 
countryinen  in  England,  pretended  illness, 
coming  to  be  piussed  from  parish  to  parish, 
and  all  the  turnings  and  shiftings  which  his 
reluctance  to  part  with  money  renders  neces- 
rary.  Another  night,  therefore,  and  proba- 
bly another  day,  in  Liverpool,  w^ould  have 
been  attended  with  expense.  This  argu- 
ment prevailed  with  aU:  with  Munster  as 
well  as  with  Connaught,  and  they  fought 
accordingly. 

When  ^e  attack  first  commenced,  each 
party  hoped  to  be  able  to  expel  the  other 
without  blow&  This  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned. In  a  few  minutes  the  sticks  and 
fists  were  bu^.  Throtthng,  tugging,  cuffing, 
and  knocking  down— shouting,  hallooing, 
huzzaing,  and  yelling,  gave  evident  proo& 
that  the  captain,  in  embracing  Phil's  pro- 
posal, had  unwittingly  applied  the  match  to 
a  mine,  whose  explosion  was  likely  to  be  at- 
tended vnth  disastrous  consequences.  As 
the  fight  became  warm,  and  the  struggle 
more  desperate,  the  hooks  and  scythes  were 
resorted  to ;  blodd  began  to  fiow,  and  men  to 
fell,  disabled  and  apparently  dying.  The 
immense  crowd  which  had  now  assembled  to 
witness  the  fight  among  the  Irishmen,  could 
not  stand  tamely  by,  and  see  so  many  lives 
likely  to  be  los^  without  calling  in  the  civil 
authorities.  A  number  of  constables  in  a 
few  minutes  attended;  but  these  worthy 
officers  of  the  dvil  authorities  experienced 
very  uncivil  treatment  from  the  fists,  cudgels, 
and  sickles  of  both  parties  In  feet,  they 
were  obliged  to  get  from  among  the  rioters 
with  all  possible  celerity,  and  to  suggest  to 
the  magistrates  the  necessity  of  caUing  in 
the  miUtary. 

In  the  meantime  the  battle  rose  into  a 
furious  and  bitter  struggle  for  victory.  The 
deck  of  the  vessel  was  actually  slippery  with 
blood,  and  many  were  lying  in  an  almost 


lifeless  state.  Several  were  pitched  into  the 
hold,  and  had  their  legs  and  arms  broken  by 
the  fell ;  some  were  tossed  over  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  only  saved  from  drowning  by 
the  activity  of  the  sailors  ;  and  not  a  few  of 
those  who  had  been  knocked  down  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fray  were  trampled  into  in- 
sensibility. 

The  Munster  men  at  length  gave  way ;  and 
their  opponents,  following  up  their,  advan- 
tage, succeeded  in  driving  them  to  a  man 
out  of  the  vessel,  just  as  the  military  arrived. 
Fortunately  their  interference  was  imneoes- 
sary.  The  ruffianly  captain's  object  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  as  no  Hves  were  lost,  nor 
any  injury  more  serious  than  broken  bones 
and  flesh-wounds  sustained,  he  got  the  vessel 
in  readiness,  and  put  to  sea. 

Who  would  not  think  that  the  Irish  were 
a  nation  of  misers,  when  our  readers  are  in- 
formed that  all  this  bloodshed  arose  from 
their  unwillingness  to  lose  a  shilling  by  re- 
maining in  Liverpool  another  night?  Or 
who  tould  beUeve  that  these  very  men,  on 
reaching  home,  and  meeting  their  friends  in 
a  feir  or  market^  or  in  a  pubUc-ho\ise  after 
mass  on  a  Sunday,  would  sit-down  and 
spend,  tecklessly  and  foolishly,  that  very 
money  whifeh  in  another  country  they  ptfrt 
with  as  if  it  wei^e  their  very  heart's  blood  ? 
Yet  so  it  is !  Unfortunately,  Paddy  is  wiser 
anywhere  than  at  home,  where  wisdom, 
sobriety,  and  industry  are  best  calculated  to 
promote  his  own  interesta 

This  slight  sketch  of  Phil  Purcel  we  have 
presented  to  our  readers  as  a  specimen  of 
the  low,  cunning  Connaught-man ;  and  we 
have  only  to  add,  that  neither  the  pig-selling 
scene,  nor  the  battle  on  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel in  Liverpool,  is  fictitious.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  we  have  purposely  kept  the  tone  of 
our  description  of  the  latter  circumstance 
beneath  the  reality.  Phil,  however,  is  not 
drawn  as  a  genend  portrait^  but  as  one  of 
that  knavish  class  of  men  called  "jobbers," 
a  description  of  swindlers  certainly  not  more 
common  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. We  h&ve  known  Oonnaughtmen  as 
honest  and  honorable  as  it  was  possible  to 
be ;  yet  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  enter- 
tained against  them  in  every  other  province 
of  Ireland,  as  is  evident  by  the  old  adage, 
"  Never  trust  a  Connaughtoian." 
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No  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  extravagance 
and  frolic  inseparable  from  the  character  of 
the  Irish  people  ;  nor  has  any  ^stem  of 
philosophy  been  discovered  that  can  with 
moral  .fitness  be  applied  to  them.  Phre- 
nology fails  to  explain  it ;  for,  so  far  as  the 
craniums  of  Irishmen  are  concerned,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  capital  surveys  hitherto 
made  and  reported  on,  it  appears  that,  inas- 
much as  their  moral  and  intellectual  organs 
predominate  over  the  physical  and  sensual, 
the  people  ought^  therefore,  to  be  ranked  at 
the  very  tip-top  of  morality.  We  would 
warn  the  phrenologists,  however,  not  to  be 
too  sanguine  in  drawing  inferences  from  an 
examination  of  Paddy's  head.  Heaven  only 
knows  the  scenes  in  which  it  is  engaged,  and 
the  protuberances  created  by  a  long  life  of 
hard  fighting.  Many  an  organ  and  develop- 
>ment  is  brought  out  on  it  by  the  cudgel, 
that  never  would  have  appeared  had  Nature 
been  left  to  herseli 

Drinking,  fighting,  and  swearing,  are  the 
three  great  characteristics  of  eveiy  people. 
Paddy's  love  of  fighting  and  of  whiskey  has 
been  long  proverbial ;  and  of  his  taict  in 
swearing  i^uch  has  also  been  said.  But 
there  is  one  department  of  oath-making  in 
which  he  stands  unrivalled  and  unapproach- 
able ;  I  mean  the  olibi.  There  is  where  he 
shines,  where  his  oath,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  matter  of  fact  or  opinion,  rises  up  into 
the  dignity  of  epic  narrative,  containing 
within  itself,  all  the  complexity  of  machinery, 
harmony  of  parts,  and  fertility  of  invention, 
by  which  your  true  epic  should  be  character- 
ized. 

The  Englishman,  whom  we  will  call  the 
historian  in  swearing,  will  depose  to  the 
truth  of  this  or  that  fact,  but  there  the 
line  is  drawn  ;  he  swears  his  oath  so  far  as 
he  knows,  and  stands  stilL  'Tm  sure,  for 
my  part,  I  don't  know  ;  I've  said  all  I  knows 
about  it,"  and  beyond  this  his  besotted  in- 
tellect goeth  not. 

The  Scotchman,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is 
the  metaphysician  in  swearing,  sometimes 
borders  on  equivocation.  He  decidedly  goes 
farther  than  the  Englisman,  not  because  he 
has  less  honesty,  but  more  prudence.  He 
will  assent  to,  or  deny  a  proposition  ;  for  the 
Enghshman's  "  I  don't  know,"  and  the  Scotch- 
man's "  I  dinna  ken,"  are  two  very  distinct 
assertions  when  properly  understood.  The 
former  stands  out  a  monument  of  dulness, 
an  insuperable  barrier  against  inquiiy,  in- 
genuity, and  fan(7 ;  but  the  latter  frequently 


stretches  itself  so  as  to  emlurace  hypothetic 
oally  a  particular  opinion. 

But  faddy !  Put  him  forward  to  prove  an 
oZi&i  for  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  cousin, 
and  you  will  be  gratified  by  the  pomp,  pride, 
and  circumstance  Of  true  swearing.  Every 
oath  with  him  u  an  epic  —  pure  poetry, 
abounding  with  humor,  pathos,  and  the 
highest  order  of  invention  and  talent.  He 
is  not  at  ease,  it  is  true,  imderyocto;  there  is 
something  too  commonplace  in  dealing  with 
them,  which  his  genius  scorns.  But  his 
flights — his  flights  are  beautiful;  and  his 
episodes  admirable  and  happy.  In  fact^  he 
is  an  improviaatore  at  oath-taking  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  his  extempore  oatiis  possess 
all  the  ease  and  correctness  of  labor  and 
design. 

He  is  not,  however,  dUogeiher  averse  to 
iacts:  but,  hke  your  true  poet»  he  veils, 
changes,  and  modifies  them  with  such  skilly 
that  they  possess  all  the  merit  and  graces  of 
fiction.  If  he  happen  to  make  an  assertion 
incompatible  vdth  the  plan  of  the  piece,  his 
genius  acquires  fresh  energy,  enables  him  to 
widen  the  design,  and  to  create  new 
machinery,  with  such  happiness,  of  adapta- 
tion, that  what  appeared  out  of  proportion 
of  character  is  made,  in  his  hands,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  oath. 

Tis  true,  there  is  nothing  perfect  under 
the  sun  ;  but  if  there  were,  it  w'ould  certainly 
be  Paddy  at  an  cdibL  Some  flaws,  no  doub^ 
occur;  some  slight  inaccuracies  may  be 
noticed  by  a  critical  eye ;  an  occasional 
anachronism  stands  out,  and  a  mistake  or  so 
in  geography ;  but  let  it  be  recollected  that 
Paddy's  alibi  is  but  a  human  production  ;  let 
us  not  judge  him  by  harsher  iiiles  than  those 
which  we  apply  to  llomer,  Virgil,  or  Shaks- 
peare.  • 

"Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus^** 
is  allowed  on  all  hands.  Virgil  made  Dido 
and  Ma^ua  contemporary,  though  they  were 
not  so ;  and  Shaksp^lure,  by  the  creative 
power  of  his  genius,  changed  an  inland  town 
into  a  seaport  Gome,  come,  have  bowels. 
Let  epic  swearing  be  treated  with  the  same 
courtesy  shown  to  epic  poetry,  that  is,  if 
both  are  the  production  of  a  rare  genius.  I 
maintain,  that  when  Paddy  commits  a 
blemish  he  is  too  harshly  admonished  for  it 
When  he  soars  out  of  sight  here,  as  oc- 
casionally happens,  does  he  not  frequently 
alight  somewhere  about  Sydney  Bay,  much 
against  his  own  inclination  ?    And  if  he  puts 
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forth  a  haaty  production,  is  he  not  com- 
pelled, for  the  Bpace  of  seven  or  fotu-teen 
*  years,  to  revise  his  oath  ?  But,  indeed,  few 
words  of  fiction  are  properly  encouraged  in 
Ireland. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  us,  however, 
to  overlook  the  beneficial  effects  of  Paddy's 
peculiar  genius  in  swearing  alUns,  Some 
persons,  who  display  their  own  egregious 
ignorance  of  morality,  may  be  di^osed  to 
think  thiCt  it  tends  to  lessen  the  obhgation 
•  of  an  oath,  by  inducing  a  habit  ^mong  the 
people  of  swearing  to  what  is  not  true.  We 
look  upon  such  persons  as  very  dangerous  to 
Ireland  and  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  and 
we  request  them  not  to  push  their  principles 
too  far  in  the  disturbed  parts  of  the  country. 
Could  society  hold  togetiier  a  single  day,  if 
nothing  but  truth*  were  spoken  f  Would 
not  law  and  lawyers  soon  become  obsolete, 
if  nothing  but  truth  were  sworn  f  What 
would  become  of  parliament  if  truth  alone 
were  uttered  there  ?  Its  annual  proceedings 
might  be  dispatched  in  a  month.  Fiction  is 
the  basis  of  society,  the  bond  of  commercial 
prosperity,  the  channel  of  commimication 
between  nation  and  nation,  and  not  unfre- 
«  quently  the  interpreter  between  a  man  and 
his  own  conscience. 

For  these,  and  many  other  reasons  which 
.  we  could  adduce,  we  say  with  Paddy,  "  Long 
life  to  fiction ! "  When  associated  with 
swearing,  it  shines  in  its  brightest  colora 
What,  fqr  instance,  is  calculated  to  produce 
the  best  and  purest  of  the  moral  virtues  so 
beautifully,  as  the  swearing  an  alibi  f  Here 
are  fortitude  and  a  love  of  freedom  resisting 
oppression ;  for  it  is  weU  known  that  all  law 
is  oppression  in  Ireland. 

lliere  is  compassion  for  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  poor  boy,  who,  perhaps,  only  burned 
a  family  in  their  beds ;  Jbenevolence  to 
prompt  the  generous  effort  in  his  behalf ; 
disinterestedness  to  run  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing an  involuntary  absentee ;  fortitude  in 
encountering  a  host  of  brazen-&ced  lawyers ; 
patience  under  the  unsparing  gripe  of  a 
cross-examiner ;  perseverance  in  conducting 
the  oath  to  its  close  against  a  host  of  diffi- 
culties ;  and  friendship,  which  bottoms  and 
crowns  them  alL   • 

Paddy's  merits,  however,  touching  the  atUn, 
rest  not  here.  Fiction  on  these  occasions 
only  teaches  him  how  to  pei*fofm  a  duty.  It 
may  be,  that  he  is  under  the  obligation  of  a 
previous  oath  not  to  give  evidence  against 
certain  of  his  friends  and  associates.  Now, 
oould  anything  in  the  whole  circle  of  religion 
Or  ethics  be  conceived  that  renders  the  epic 
sfyle  of  swearing  so  incumbent  upon  Paddy  ? 
There  is  a  kind  of  moral  fitness  in  all  things ; 
for  where  the  necessity  of  invention  eidsts, 


it  is  consolatory  to  reflect  that  the  ability  to 
invent  is  bestot^d  along  with  it 

Next  to  the  alibi  comes  Paddy's  powers  in 
sustaining  a  cross-examination.  IVIany  per- 
son thinks  that  this  is  hiB  forte  ;  but  we  can- 
not yield  to  such  an  opinion,  nor  compromise 
his  originality  of  conception  in  the  scope  and 
plan  6i  an  aUbi,  It  is  marked  by  a  minute- 
ness of  touch,  and  a  peculiarity  of  expres- 
sion which  give  it  every  appearance  of  real 
life.  The  circumstances  are  so  well  imagined, 
the  groups  so  naturally  disposed,  the  color- 
ing so  finished,  and  the  background  in  such 
fine  perspective,  that  the  whole  picture  pre- 
sents you  with  such  keeping  and  vratsem" 
hUmce,  as  could  be  accompHshed  only  by  the 
genius  of  a  master.  ^  ' 

In  point  of  interest,  however,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  his  abiUty  in  a  cross-examination 
ranks  next  to  his  skill  in  planning  an  alibi. 
There  is,  in  the  former,  a  versatility  of  talent 
that  keeps  him  always  ready  ;  a  happiness  of 
retort,  generally  disastrous  to  the  wit  of  the 
most  established  cross-examiner ;  an  appai'ent 
simpHcity,  which  is  quite  as  impenetrable 
as  the  lawyer's  assurance  ;  at^is  comica,  which 
puts  the  court  in  tears ;  and  an  originality 
of  sorrow,  that  often  convulses  it  with 
laughter.  His  resources,  when  he  is  pressed, 
are  inexhaustible ;  and  the  address,  with 
which  he  contrives  to  gain  time,  that  he  may 
suit  his  reply  to  the  object  of  his  evidence, 
is  beyond  all  praise.  And  yet  his  appear- 
ance when  he  mounts  the  table  is  anything 
but  prepossessing ;  a  sheepish  look,  and  a 
loose-jointed  frame  of  body,  wrapped  in  a 
frieze  great-coat»  do  not  promise  much. 
Nay,  there  is  often  a  rueful  blank  expression' 
in  his  visage,  which  might  lead  a  stranger  to 
anticipate  nothing  but  blunders  and  dulness. 
This,  however,  is  hypocrisy  of  the  first  water. 
Just  observe  the  tact  with  which  he  places 
his  caubeen  upon  the  table,  his  kippeen  across 
it,  and  the  experienced  air  with  which  he 
pulls  up  the  waistbands  of  his  breeches,  ab- 
solutely girding  his  loins  for  battle.  ^Tis 
true  his  blue  eye  has  at  present  nothing  re- 
markable in  it,  except  a  drop  or  to  of  the 
native  ;  but  that  is  not  remarkable. 

When  the  direct  examination  has  been 
concluded,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
simpUcity  with  which  he  turns  round  to  the 
lawyer  who  is  to  cross^xamine  him.  Yet, 
as  if  conscious  that  firmness  and  daution  are 
his  main-  guards,  he  again  pulls  up  his  waist- 
bands with  a  more  vigorous  hitch,  looks  shyly 
into  the  very  eyes  of  his  opponent,  and 
awaits  the  first  blow. 

The  question  at  length  comes ;  andPaddj^ 
after  having  raised  the  collar  of  his  big  coat 
on  his  shoulder,  and  twisted  up  the  shoulder 
along  with  it,  directly  puts  the  query  back 
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to  the  lawyer,  without  altering  a  syllable  of 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  more 
accurately  whether  that  is  the  precise  ques- 
tion that  has  been  put  to  him  ;  for  Paddy  is 
conscientious.  Then  is  tlie  science  displayed 
on  both  sides.  The  one,  a  veteran,  trained 
in  all  the  technicahties  of  legal  puzzles,  irony, 
blarney,  sai'casm,  impudence,  stock  jokes, 
quirks,  rigmarolery,  brow-beating,  ridicule, 
and  subtlety ;  the  other  a  poor  peasant,  rely- 
ing only  upon  the  justice  of  a  good  cause 
and  the  gifts  of  nature  ;  without  either  ex- 
perience or  learning,  and  with  nothing  but 
his  ^  native  modesty  to  meet  the  forensic 
eflfronter}'  of  his  antagonist 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  odds  are 
a  thousand  to  one  against  Paddy ;  yet,  when 
he  repHes  to  a  hackneyed  genius  at  cross-ex- 
amination, how  does  it  happen  that 'he  uni- 
formly elicits  those  roars  of  laughter  which 
rise  in  the  court,  and  convulse  it  from  the 
judge  to  the  crier  ?  In  this  laugh,  which  is 
usually  at  the  expense  of  the  cross-examiner, 
Paddy  himself  always  joins,  so  that  the  coun- 
sel has  the  double  satisfaction  of  being  made 
not  only  the  jest  of  the  judge  and  his  brother 
lawyers,  but  of  the  ragged  witness  whom  he 
attempted  to  make  ridiculous. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  merry  mode 
of  dispensing  justice  may  somewhat  encour- 
age Paddy  in  that  independence  of  mind 
which  relishes  not  the  idea  of  being  altogether 
bound  by  oaths  that  arc  too  often  adminis- 
tered with  a  jocular  spirit.  To  most  of  the 
Irish  in  general  an  oath  is  a  solemn,  to  some, 
an  awful  thing.  Of  this  wholesome  rever- 
ence for  its  sanction,  two  or  three  testimonies 
given  in  a  court  of  justice  usually  cured 
them.  The  indifferent,  business-like  man- 
ner in  which  the  oaths  are  put^  the  sing-song 
tone  of  voice,  the  rapid  utterance  of  the 
words,  give  to  this  solemn  act  an  appearance 
of  excellent  burlesque,  which  ultimately  ren- 
ders the  whole  proceedings  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  truth  and  realit}' ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  gives  them  unquestionable  merit 
as  a  dramatic  representation,  abounding 
with  fiction,  well  related  and  ably  acted. 

Thumb-kissing  is  another  feature  in  Pad- 
dy's adroitness  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Here  his  tact  shines  out 
again  I  It  would  be  impossible  for  him,  in 
many  cases,  to  meet  the  perplexities  of  a 
cross-examination  so  cleverly  as  he  does,  if 
he  did  not  believe  that  he  had,  by  kissing 
his  thumb  instead  of  the  book,  actually 
taken  no  oath,  and  consequently  given  to 
himself  a  wider  range  of  action.  We  must 
admit,  however,  that  this  very  circumstance 
involves  him  in  difficulties  which  are  some- 
times peculiarly  embarrassing.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  the  prospect  of  free- 


dom for  his  sixth  cousin,  the  conaciouflness  of 
having  kissed  his  thumb,  or  the  consoling 
reflection  that  he  swore  only  on  a  Law  Bible, 
it  must  be  granted  that  the  opportunities 
presented  by  a  cross-examination  are  well 
calculated  to  display  his  wit,  humor,  and 
fertility  of  invention.  He  is  accordingly 
great  in  it ;  but  still  we  maintain  that  his 
execution  of  an  alibi  is  his  ablest  perform- 
ance, comprising,  as  it  does,  both  the  con- 
ception and  construction  of  the  work. 

Both  the  oaths  and  imprecations  of  the  . 
Irish  display,  like  those  who  use  them,  indi* 
cations  of  great  cruelty  and  great  humor. 
Many  of  the  former  exhibit  f£at  ingenuity 
which  comes  out  when  Paddy  is  on  his  cross- 
examination  in  a  court  of  justice.  Every 
people,  it  is  true,  have  resorted  to  the  habit 
of  mutilating  or  changing  in  their  oaths  the 
letters  which  form  the  Creator's  name  ;  but 
we  question  if  any  have  surpassed  the  Irish 
in  the  devemess  with  which  they  accompHsh 
it  Mock  oaths  are  habitual  to  Irishmen  in 
ordinary  conversation ;  but  the  use  of  any  or 
all,.of  them  is  not  considered  to  constitute  an 
oath.:  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  the  mouths 
of  many  who  would  not,  except  upon  a  veiy 
solemn  occasion  indeed,  swear  by  the  nanw  . 
of  the  Deity  in  its  proper  form. 

The  ingenuity  of  their  mock  oaths  is  suffi- 
cient to  occasion  much  perplexity  to  any  one 
disposed  to  consider  it  in  connection  with 
the  character  and  moral  feelings  of  the 
people.  Whether  to  note  it  as  a  reluctance 
on  their  part  to  incur  the  guilt  of  an  oath,  or 
as  a  proof  of  habitual  tact  in  evading  it  by 
artifice,  is  manifestly  a  difficulty  hard  to  be 
overcome.  We  are  decidedly  inclined  to 
the  former ;  for  although  there  is  much 
laxity  of  principle  among  Irishmen,  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  men  whose  moral  state 
has  been  neglected  by  the  legislature,  and 
deteriorated  by  poHtical  and  rehgious  as- 
perity^, acting  upon  quick  passions  and  badly 
regulated  minds— yet  we  know  that  they 
possess,  after  aU,  a  strong,  but  vague  undi- 
rected sense  of  devotional  feeling  and  rever- 
ence, which  are  associated  with  great  crimes 
and  awfuUy  daik  ^hades  of  character.  This 
explains  one  chief  cause  of  the  s^nnpathy 
which  is  felt  in  Ireland  for  criminals  from 
whom  the  law  exacts  the  fatal  penalty  of 
death ;  and  it  also  accounts,  iQdex>endently 
of  the  existence  of  any  illegal  association,  for 
the  terrible  retribution  inflicted  upon  those 
who  come  forward  to  prosecute  them.  It  is 
not  in  Ireland  with  criminals  as  in  other 
countries,  where  the  character  of  a  murderer 
or  incendiary  is  notoriously  bad,  as  resulting 
from  a  life  of  gradual  profligacy  and  villany. 
Far  from  it  In  Ireland  you  will  find  those 
crimes  perpetrated  by  men  who  are  good 
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fathers,  good  husbands,  good  sons,  and  good 
neighbors — by  men  who  would  share  their 
last  morsel  or  their  last  shilling  with  a  fel- 
low-creature in  distress — who  would  gener- 
ously lose  their  lives  for  a  man  who  had 
obliged  them,  provided  he  had  not  incurred 
their  enmity — and  who  would  protect  a  de- 
fenseless stranger  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power. 

There  are  some  mock  oaths  among  Iriah- 
men  which  must  have  had  their  origin 
amongst  those  whose  habits  of  thought  were 
much  more  elevated  than  could  be  supposed 
to  characterize  the  lower  order&  ''  By  the 
powers  of  death  "  is  never  now  used  as  we 
have  written  it ;  but  the  ludicrous 'travestie 
of  it,  "  by  the  powdhers  o*  delf,"  is  quite 
oommon.  Of  tlus  and  other  mock  oaths  it 
may  be  right  to  observe,  that  those  who 
swear  by  them  are  in  general  ignorant  of 
their  proper  origin.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, of  this  description  whose  original  form 
is  well  known.  One  of  these  Paddy  displays 
considerable  ingenuity  in  using.  ''By  the 
cross"  can  scarcely  be  classed  under  the 
mock  oaths,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
pressed  into  asseverations  is  amusing.  When 
Paddy  is  affirming  a  truth  he  swears  ''  by 
the  crass  "  simply,  and  this  with  him  is  an 
oath  of  considerable  obHgation.  He  gener- 
ally, in  order  to  render  it  more  impressive, 
aeoompanies  it  with  suitable  action,  that  is, 
he  places  the  forefinger  of  each  hand  across, 
that  he  may  assail  you  through  two  senses 
instead  of  one.  On  the  contrary,  when  he 
intends  to  hoax  you  by  asserting  what  is  not 
true,  he  ingeniously  multiplies  the  oath,  and 
swears  "  by  the  five  crasses,"  that  is  by  his 
own  five  fingers,  placing  at  the  same  time  his 
four  fingers  and  his  thumbs  across  each 
other  in  a  most  impressive  and  vehement 
manner.  Don't  believe  him  then — the  knave 
is  lying  as  f^  as  possible,  and  with  no  re- 
morse. "  By  the  crass  o'  Christ "  is  an  oath 
of  much  solemnity,  and  Beldom  used-in  a 
falsehood.  Paddy  also  often  places  two  bits 
of  straws  across,  and  sometimes  two  sticks, 
upon  which  he  swears  with  an  appearance 
of  great  heat  and  sincerity — sed  caveto  I 

!bishmen  generally  consider  iron  as  a 
sacred  metal  In  the  interior  of  the  country, 
the  thieves  (but  few  in  number)  are  fre- 
quently averse  to  stealing  it  Why  it  pos- 
sesses this  hold  upon  their  affections  it  is 
di^cult  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
rank  it  among  their  sacred  things,  consider 
that  to  find  it  is  lucky,  and  nail  it  over  their 
doors  when  found  in  the  convenient  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe.  It  is  also  used  as  a  medium 
of  asserting  trutL  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  sanction  it  imposes  is  not  very 
strong.  'VBy  this  blessed  iron  1 " — ''  by  this 
blessed  an'  holy  iron  I "  are  oaths  of  an  in- 


ferior grade ;  but  if  the  circumstance  on 
which  they  are  founded  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, they  seldom  depart  from  truth 
in  using  them. 

We  have  said  that  Paddy,  when  engaged 
in  a  fight,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  weapon,  and 
we  may  also  affirm  that  he  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  an  oath.  When  relating  a  narrative,  or 
some  other  circumstance  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, if  contradicted,  he  will  corroborate  it, 
in  order  to  sustain  his  credit  or  produce  the 
proper  impression,  by  an  abrupt  oath  upon 
the  first  object  he  can  seize.  "  Arrah,  non- 
sense !  by  this  pipe  in  my  hand,  it's  as  thrue 
as  " — ^and  then,  before  he  completes  the  illus- 
tration, he  goes  on  with  a  fine  specimen  of 
equivocation-r-"  By  the  stool  I'm  sittin'  an, 
Uis^  an*  what  more  would  you  have  from 
me  barrin*  I  take  my  book  oath  of  it?" 
Thus  does  he,  under  the  mask  of  an  insinua- 
tion, induce  you  to  believe  that  he  has  act- 
ually sworn  it,  whereas  the  oath  is  always 
left  undefined  and  incomplete. 

Sometimes  he  is  exceedingly  comprehen- 
sive in  his  adjurations,  and  swears  upon  a 
magnificent  scale  ;  as,  for  instance, — "  By 
the  contints  of  all  the  books  that  ever  wor 
opened  an'  shut,  it's  as  thrue  as  the  sun  to 
the  dial"  This  certainly  leaves  "the  five 
crasses"  immeasurably  behind.  However, 
be  cautious,  and  not  too  confident  in  taking 
so  sweeping  and  learned  an  oath  upon  trusty 
notwithstanding  its  imposing  effect  We 
grants  indeed,  that  an  oath  which  compre- 
hends within  its  scope  all  the  learned  libra- 
ries of  Europe,  including  even  the  Alexan- 
drian of  old,  is  not  only  an  erudite  one,  but 
establishes  in  a  high  degree  the  taste  of  the 
swearer,  and  displays  on  his  part  an  uncom- 
mon grasp  of  intellect  Still  we  recommend 
you,  whenever  you  hear  an  alleged  fact  sub- 
stantiated by  it  to  set  your  ear  as  sharply  as 
possible  ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  every  book  by  which  he  has  sworn 
might  be  contained  in  a  nutshell  The  se- 
cret may  be  briefly  explained : — Paddy  is  in 
the  habit  of  substituting  the  word  never  for 
ever.  "By  all  the  books  that  never  wor 
opened  or  shut"  the  reader  perceives,  is  only 
a  flourish  of  trumpets — a  mere  delusion  of 
the  enemy. 

In  fact,  Paddy  has  oaths  rising  gradually 
from  the  lying  ludicrous  to  the  superstitious 
solenm,  each  of  which  finely  illustrates  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied. 
When  he  swears  "  By  the  contints  o'  Moll 
Kelly's  Primer,"  or  "  By  tiie  piper  that  played 
afore  Moses,"  you  are,  perhaps,  as  strongly 
inclined  to  beheve  him  as  when  he  draws 
upon  a  more  serious  oath  ;  that  is,  you  al- 
most regret  the  thing  is  not  the  gospel  that 
Paddy  asserts  it  to  be.    In  the  former  sense, 
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the  hnmorous  narratiTe  which  calls  forth  the 
laughable  burlesque  of  ''By  the  piper  o' 
Moses,"  is  usually  the  richest  lie  in  the  whole 
range  of  fiction. 

Faddy  is,  in  his  ejaculatory,  as  well  as  in 
all  his  other  mock  oaths,  a  kind  of  smuggler 
in  morality,  imposing  as  often  as  he  can  upon 
his  own  conscience,  and  upon  those  who  ex- 
ercise spiritual  authorily  oyer  him.  Perhaps 
more  of  his  oaths  are  blood-stained  than 
would  be  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  all 
Christendom  put  together. 

Paddy's  oaths  in  his  amours  are  generally 
rich  specimens  of  humorous  knavery  and 
cunning.  It  occasionally  happens — ^but  for 
the  honor  of  our  Tirtuous  countrywomen,  we 
say  but  rarely — that  by  the'  honey  of  his  flat- 
tering and  delusive  tongue,  he  succeeds  in 
placing  some  xmsuspecting  girl's  reputation 
in  rather  a  hazardous  predicament.  When 
the  priest  comes  to  investigate  the  afiiedr,  and 
to  cause  him  to  make  compensation  to  the 
innocent  creature  who  suffered  by  his  bland- 
ishments,  it  is  almost  uniformly  ascertained 
that,  in  order  to  satisfy  her  scruples  as  to 
the  honesty  of  his  promises,  he  had  sworn 
marriage  to  her  oa  a  book  of-  ballads  !  I !  In 
other  cases  bLajHc  books  have  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

If,  however,  you  wish  to  pin  Paddy  up  in 
a  comer,  get  him  a  Belie,  a  Catholic  prayer- 
book,  or  a  Douay  Bible  to  swear  upon.  Here 
is  where  the  fox — notwithstanding  all  his 
turnings  and  windings  upon  heretic  Bibles, 
books,  or  ballads,  or  mod^  oaths — is  caught 
at  last  The  'strongest  principle  in  him  is 
superstition.  It  may  be  found  as  the  prime 
mover  iii  his  best  and  worst  actiona  An 
atrocious  man,  who  is  superstitious,  will  per- 
form many  good  and  charitable  actions,  with 
a  hox^e  that  their  merit  in  the  sight  of  God 
may  cancel  the  gmlt  of  his  crimes.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  good  man,  who  is  superstitious- 
ly  the  slave  of  his  religious  opinions,  vnll  lend 
himself  to  those  illegal  combinations,  whose 
object  is,  by  keeping  ready  a  system  of  organ- 
ized opposition  to  an  heretical  government,  to 
fulfil,  if  a  political  crisis  should  render  it 
practicable,  the  absurd  prophecies  of  Pasto- 
rini  and  ColumbkiL  Although  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  former  ^ould  appear  to  be  out  of 
date  to  a  rational  reader,  yet  Paddy,  who  can 
see  farther  into  prophecy  than  any  rational 
reader,  honestly  believes  that  Pastorini  has 
left  for  those  who  are  superstitiously  given, 
sufficient  range  of  expectation  in  several 
parts  of  his  work. 

We  might  enumerate  many  other  oaths  in 
frequent  use  among  the  peasa^try ;  but  as 
our  object  is  not  to  detail  Uiem  at  full  length, 
we  trust  that  those  already  specified  may  be 
considered  sufficient  to  enable  our  readers  to 


get  a  fuUer  insight  into  their  character,  and 
their  moral  influence  upon  the  people. 

The  next  thing  which  occurs  to  us  in  con- 
nection vnth  the  present  subject,  is  cursing  ; 
and  here  again  Paddy  holds  the  first  place. 
Bis  imprecations  are  often  full,  bitter,  and 
intense.  Indeed,  there  is  more  poetry  and 
epigrammatic  point  in  them  than  in  those  of 
afiy  other  cQuntry  in  the  world. 

We  find  it  a  difficult  thing  to  enumerate 
the  Irish  curses,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  a  sub- 
ject so  varied  and  so  liable  to  be  shifted  and 
improved  by  the  fertile  genius  of  those  who 
send  them  abroad.  Indeed,  to  reduce  them 
into  order  and  method  would  be  a  task  of 
considerable  difficulty.  Every  occasion,  and 
every  fit  of  passion,  frequently  produce  a  new 
curse,  perhaps  equal  in  bitterness  to  any  that 
has  gone  before  it. 

Many  of  the  Irish  imprecations  are  difficult 
to  be  understood,  having  their  origin  in  some 
historical  event,  or  in  poetical  metaphors 
that  require  a  considerable  process  of  reasoii- 
ing  to  explain  them.  Of  this  twofold  clasB 
is  that  general  one,  ''  The  curse  of  Cromwell 
on  you  1 "  which  means,  may  you  suffer  all 
that  a  tyrant  like  Cromwell  would  inffict ! 
and  "  The  curse  o*  the  crows  upon  you  1 " 
which  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  Danish 
inya«on-a  raven  being  the  symbol  of  Den. 
mark;  or  it  may  be  tantamoimt  to  "May 
you  rot  on  the  hills,  that  the  crows  may  feed 
upon  your  carcass  1 "  Perhaps  it  may  thus 
be  understood  to  imprecate  death  upon  you 
or  some  member  of  your  house — alluding  to 
the  superstition  of  rooks  hovering  over  the 
habitations  of  the  sick,  when  the  malady  with 
which  they  are  affiicted  is  known  to  be  fatal 
Indeed,  the  latter  must  certainly  be  the 
meaning  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  proverb 
of  "  Die,  an*  give  the  crow  a  puddin'." 

"  HeU's  cure  to  you  1 — ^the  devil's  luck  to 
you ! — high  hanging  to  you  I — hard  feieling 
to  you  I — a  short  coorse  to  you  1 "  are  aU 
pretty  intense,  and  generally  used  under  pro* 
vocation  and  passion.  In  these  cases  the 
curses  just  mentioned  are  directed  immedi- 
ately to  the  offensive  object,  and  there  cer-^ 
tainly  is  no  want  of  the  maliLs  animus  to  give 
them  enei^.  It  would  be  easy  to  mtdtiply 
the  imprecations  belonging  to  this  cla^ 
among  the  peasantry,  but  the  task  is  rather 
unpleasant  There  are  a  few,  however,  which, 
in  consequence  of  their  ingenuity,  we  cannot 
pass  over :  they  are,  in  sooth,  studies  for 
the  swearer.  ''  May  you  never  die  till  you 
see  your  own  funeral ! "  is  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  periphrasis :  it  simply  mteos, 
may  you  be  hanged  ;  for  he  who  is  hanged 
is  humorously  said  to  be  favored  with  a  view 
of  that  sombre  spectade,  by  which  they  mean 
the  crowd  that  attends  an  execution.    To  the 
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aaniG  puipose  is,  "  May  you  die  wid  a  caper 
in  your  heel  I " — "  May  you  die  in  your 
pumps  I " — ''May  your  last  dance  be  a  horn- 
pipe on  the  air ! "  These  are  all  emblematic 
pf  hanging,  and  are  uttered  sometimes  in 
test,  and  occasionally  in  earnest.  ''  May  the 
Us  grow  before  yL  door ! »  is  higH^  im- 
aginative  and  poetical.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  present  the  mind  with  a  .stronger  or 
more  picturesque  emblem  of  desolation  and 
ruin.     Its  malignity  is  terrible. 

There  are  also  mock  imprecations  as  well 
as  mock  oaths.  Of  this  character  are,  "  The 
devil  go  with  yoiTan'  sixpence,  an'  thin  you'll 
want  neither  money  nor  company  I "  This  * 
humorous  and  consKierate  curse  is  generally 
confined  to  the  female  sex.  When  Paddy 
happens  to  be  in  a  romping  mood,  and  teases 
his  sweetheart  too  much,  she  usually  utters 
it  with  a  countenance  combating  with  smiles 
and  fi'owns,  while*  she  .stands  in  the  act  of 
pinning  up  her  dishevelled  hair ;  her  cheeks, 
|)articularly  the  one  next  Paddy,  deepened 
into  a  becoming  blush. 

''  Bad  scran  to  you  1 "  is  another  form  sel- 
dom used  in  anger :  it  is  the  same  as  "  Hard 
feeding  to  you  I  "  "  Bad  win*  to  you  I "  is 
'*  111  health  to  you  I "  it  is  nearly  the  same  as 
"  Consumin'  (consumption)  to  you  I  "  Two 
other  imprecations  come  under  this  head, 
which  we  will  class  together,  because  they 
are  counterparts  of  each  other,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  one  of  them  is  the  most  sub- 
tilely  and  intensely  withering  in  its  purport 
that  can  weU  be  conceived.  The  one  is  that 
common  curse,  "  Bad  'oees  to  you ! "  that  is, 
bad  success  to  you<:  we  may  identify  it 
vidth  ''  Hard  fortune  to  you ! "  The  other  is 
a  keen  one,  indeed — '^  Sweet  bad  luck  to 
you  !•'*  Now,  whether  we  consider  the  epi- 
thet sweet  as  bitterly  ironical,  or  deem  it  as  a 
wish  that  prosperity  may  harden  the  heart 
to  the  accomplishment  of  future  damnation, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dives,  we  must  in  either 
sense  grant  that  it  is  an  oath  of*  powerful 
hatred  and  venom.  Occasionally  the  curse 
of  "  Bad  luck  to  you ! "  produces  an  admira- 
ble retort,  which  is  pretty  common.  When 
one  man  applies  it  to  another,  he  is  answered 
with  *'  Oood  luck  to  you,  thin ;  but  may 
^neither  of  thim  eixr  happen" 
t  "  Six  eggs  to  you,  an'  half-a-dozen  o'  them 
rotten.  I  " — ^like  "  The  devil  go  with  you  an* 
sixpence!"  is  another  of  those  pleasantries 
which  mostly  occur  in  the  good-humored 
badinage  between  the  8exe&  It  implies  dis- 
appointment 

Thd^re  is  a  species  of  imprecation  prevalent 
among  Irishmen  which  we  may  term  neutral 
It  is  ended  by  the  word  bit,  and  merely  re- 
sults from  a  habit  of  swearing  where  tiiere 
is  no  malignity  of  purpose.    An  Irishman^ 


when  corroborating  an  assertion,  however 
true  or  false,  will  often  say,  "Bad  luck  to 
the  bit  bu^it  is  ; "— "Divil  fire  the  bit  but 
it's  thruth  I  "— " Damn  the  bit  but  it  is !" 
and  so  on.  In  this  form  the  mind  is  not 
moved,  nor  the  passions  excited :  it  is  there- 
fore probably  the  most  insipid  of  all  their 
imprecationa 

Some  of  the  most  dreadful  maledictions 
are  to  be  heard  among  the  confirmed  men- 
dicants of  Ireland.  The  vdt,  the  gall,  and 
the  poetry  of  these  are  uncommon.  "  May 
you  melt  off  the  earth  like  snow  off  the 
ditch ! "  is  one  of  a  high  order  and  intense 
malignity  ;  but  it  is  not  exclusively  confined 
to  mendicants,  although  they  form  that  class 
among  which  it  is  most  prevalent.  ^Nearly 
related  to  this  is,  "'May  you  melt  like  butther 
before  a  suftimer  sun ! "  Thesp  are,  indeed, 
essentially  poetical ;  they  present  the  mind 
vnth  appropriate  imageiy,  and  exhibit  a 
compai^n  perfectly  j^st^dstrD^  The 
former  we  think  imrivalled. 

Some  of  the  Irish  imprecations  would  ap- 
pear to  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  C^- 
deal&  Of  this  class,  probably,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  May  this  be  poison  to  me  ! " — 
*'  May  I  be  roasted  on  red-hot  iron !  '* 
Others  of  them,  from  their  boldness  of 
metaphor,  seem  to  be  of  Oriental  descent. 
One  expression,  indeed,  is  strikingly  so. 
When  a  deep  offence  is  offered  to  an  Irish- 
man, under  such  peculiar  circumstances  that 
he  cannot  immec^tely  retaliate,  he  usually 
repMee  to  his  enemy — "You'U  sup  sorrow 
for  this!" — "You'll  cuiBe  the  day  it  hap- 
pened I " — "  m  make  you  rub  your  beds 
together ! "  All  these  figurative  denuncia- 
tions are  used  for  the  purpose  of  intimating 
the  pain  and  agony  he  will  compel  his  enemy 
to  suffer. 

We  cannot  omit  a  form  of  imprecation  for 
good,  which  is  also  habitual  among  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland.  It  is  certainly  harm* 
less,  and  argues  benevolence  of  heart  We 
mean  such  expressions  as  the  following: 
"  Salvation  to  me  ! — May  I  never  do  harm! 
— May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn ! — ^May  I  never 
sin ! "  These  are  generally  used  by  men 
who  are  blameless  and  peaceable  in  their 
lives— simple  and  weU-disposed  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  world. 

At  the  head  of  those  Irish  imprecations 
which  are  dreaded  by  the  people,  the  Ex- 
communication, of  course,  holds  the  first 
and  most  formidable  place.  In  the  )eyes  of 
men  of  sense  it'is  as  absurd  as  it  is  illiberal : 
but  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious^  who 
look  upon  it  as  anything  but  a  bruium  fvl- 
men,  it  is  terrible  indeed. 

Next  in  order  are  the  curses  of  priests  in 
their  private  capacity^  pilgrims^  mendicants, 
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and  idiots.  ^  Of  those  also  Paddy  entertaiDB 
a  wholesome '  dread ;  a  circumstance  which 
the  pilgrim  and  mendicant  tunwmth  great 
judgment  to  their  own  accotmt.  Many  a 
legend  and  anecdote  do  such  chroniclers  re- 
late, when  the  family,  with  whom  they  rest 
for  the  night,  are  all  seated  around  the  win- 
ter hearth.  These  are  often  illustrative  of 
the  baneful  effects  of  the  poor  man's  curse. 
Of  course  they  produce  a  proper  impression  ; 
and,  accordingly,  Paddy  avoids  offending 
such  persons  in  any  way  that  might  bring 
him  under  their  displeasure. 

A  certain  class  of  cursers  much  dreaded 
in  Ireland  are  those  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  There  is,  however,  something 
touching  and  beautiful  in  this  fear  of  injur- 
ing the  sorrowful  and  unprotected.  It  is, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  a  becoming*  and  promi- 
nent feature  in  Paddy's  character  ;  for,  to  do 
him  justice  in  his  virtues  as  weU  as  in  his 
vices,  we  repeat  that  he  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  his  humanity  to  the  lonely  widow  and  her 
helpless  orphans.  He  vnH  collect  a  nimiber 
of  his  friends,  and  proceed  with  them  in  a 
body  to  plant  her  bit  of  potato  ground,  to 
reap  her  oats,  to  draw  home  her  turf,  or  se- 
c\ire  her  hay.  Nay,  he  will  beguile  her  of 
her  sorrows  vdth  a  Natural  sympathy  and 
delicacy  that  do  him  honor ;  his  heart  is 
open  to  her  complaints,  and  his  hand  ever 
extended  to  assist  her. 

There  is  a  strange  opinion  to  be  found  in 
Ireland  upon  the  subject  of  cursea  The 
peasantry  think  that  a  curse,  no  matter  how 
uttered,  will  fall  on  something ;  but  that  it 
depends  upon  the  person  agamst  whom  it  is 
directed,  whether  or  not  it  will  descend  on 
him.  A  curse,  we  have  heard  them  say, 
will  rest  for  seven  years  in  the  air,  ready  to 
alight  upon  the  head  of  the  person  who  pro- 
voked the  m^ediction.  It  hovers  over  him, 
like  a  kite  over  its  prey,  watching  the  mo- 
ment when  he  may  be  abandoned  by  his 
guardian  angel :  if  this  occurs,  it  shoots  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  meteor  on  his  head,  and 
clings  to  him  in  the  shape  of  illness,  tempta- 
tion, or  some  other  calamity. 

They  think,  however,  that  the  blessing  of 
one  person  may  cancel  the  curse  of  another ; 
but  this  opinion  does  not  affect  the  theory 
we  have  just  mentioned.  When  a  man  ex- 
periences an  unpleasant  accident,  they  will 
'say,  "He  has  had  some  poor  body's  curse ;" 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  narrowly  es- 
capes it,  they  say,  "  He  has  had  some  poor 
body's  blessing." 

There  is  no  country  in  which  the  phrases 
of  good-will  and  affection  are  so  strong  as  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  language  actually  flows 
with  the  milk  and  honey  of  love  and  friend- 
ship.   Sweet  and  palatable  is  it  to  the  other 


sex;  and  sweetly  c«n  Paddy,  with  his  delud- 
ing ways,  administer  it  to  them  from  the  top 
of  his  meUifluous  tongue,  as  a  dove  feeds  her 
young,  or  as  a  kind  mother  her  babe,  shap- 
ing with  her  own  pretty  mouth  every  morst 
of  the  dehcate  viands  before  it  goes  into  that 
of  the  infant.  In  this  manner  does  Paddy, 
seated  behind  a  ditch,  of  a  bright  Sunday, 
when  he  ought  to  be  at  Mass,  feed  up  some 
innocent  girl,  not  with  "false  music,"  but 
with  sweet  words ;  for  nothing  more  musical 
or  melting  than  his  brogue  ever  dissolved  a 
female  heart.  Indeed,  it  is  of  the  danger  to 
be.  apprehended  from  the  Aielody  of  his 
voice,  that  the  admirable  and  appropriate 
proverb  speaks ;  for  when  he  addresses  his 
sweetheart,  under  circumstances  that  justify 
suspicion,  it  is  generally  said — "Paddy's 
feedin'  her* up  wid  false  music." 

What  language  has  a  phrase  equal  in 
beauty  and  tenderness  to  cushla  maehree-^ 
pidse  of  my  heart  f  Can  it  be  paitilleled  in 
the  whole  range  of  all  that  are,  ever  were,  or 
ever  will  be  spoken,  for  music,  sweetness, 
and  a  knowledge  of  anatomy?  If  Paddy  is 
unrivalled  at  swearing,  he  fkirly  throws  the 
world  behind  him  at  the  blarney.  In  pro- 
fessing friendship,  and  making  love,  give  him 
but  a  t^iste  of  the  native,  and  he  is  a  talking 
honey-comb,  that  every  woman  who  sees 
him  wishes  to  have  a  lick  at ;  and  Heaven 
knows,  that  frequently,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  does  he  get  himself  licked  on  their 
account 

Another  expression  of  peculiar  force  is  viek 
machree'—or,  son  of  "toy  heart.  This  is  not 
only  elegant,  but  affectionate,  beyond  al- 
most any  other  phrase  except  the  foregoing. 
It  is,  in  a  sense,  somewhat  different  from  that 
in  which  the  philosophical  poet  has  used  it>  a 
beautiful  comment  upon  the  sentiment  of 
"  the  child's  the  father  of  the  man,"  uttered 
by  the  great,  we  might  almost  say,  the  glori- 
ous, Wordsworth. 

We  have  seen  many  a  youth,  on  more  oc- 
casions th(pi  one,  standing  in  profound  afflic- 
tion over  the  dead  body  of  his  aged  father, 
exclaiming,  "  AMr,  vick  machree — vick  maeh- 
ree — vniU  thu  marra  vx>*um  ?  Wuil  thii  marra 
wo*um  f  Father,  son  of  my  heart,  son  of  my 
heart,  art  thou  dead  from  me — art  thou  dead' 
from  me  ?  "  An  expression,  we  think,  under 
any  circumstances,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
intensity  of  domestic  affection  which  it  ex- 
presses; but  under  those  alluded  to,  we 
consider  it  altogether  elevated  in  exquisite 
and  poetic  beauty  above  the  most  powerful 
symbols  of  Oriental  imagery. 

A  third  phrase  peculiar  to  love  and  affec- 
tion, is  "  Manim  asthee  hu — or.  My  soul's 
within  you."  Every  person  acquainted  with 
languages  knows  how  much  an  idiom  suffers 
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by  a  literal  translation.  How  beautiful,  then, 
how  tender  and  powerful,  must  those  short 
expressions  be,  uttered,  too,  with  a  fervor  of 
manner  peculiar  to  a  deeply  feeling  people, 
when,  even  after  a  literal  translation,  they 
cany  so  much  of  their  tenderness  and  energy 
into  a  language  whose  genius  is  cold  when 
compared  to  the  glowing  beauty  of  the  Irish. 

Maoourruien  dJiedishj  too,  is  only  a  short 
phrase,  but,  coming  warm  and  melLowed  from 
Paddy's  lips  into  the  ear  of  his  colleen  dhaa, 
it  is  a  perfect  spell — a  sweet  murmur,  to 
which  the  lenis  susurrus  of  the  Hybla  bees  is, 
with  aU  their  honey,  jarring  dis^rd.  How 
tame  is  "  My  sweet  darling,"  its  literal  trans- 
lation, compared  to  its  soft  and  lulling  intona- 
tions There  is  a  dissolving,  entrancing, 
beguiling,  deluding,  flattering,  insinuating, 
coaxing,  winning,  inveigling,  roguish,  poJa- 
vering,  come-over-ing,  comedhering,  consent- 
ing, blamejring,  killing,  willing,  charm  in  it, 
worth  all  the  philters  that  ever  the  gross 
knavery  of  a  withered  alchemist  imposed  up- 
on  the  creduHty  of  those  who  mhabit  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth — for  we  don't  read 
that  these  shrivelled  philter-mongers  ever 
prospered  in /reZaTuf. 

No,  no — let  Paddy  alone.  If  he  hates  in- 
tensely and  effectually,  he  loves  intensely, 
comprehensively,  and  gallantiy.  To  love 
with  power  is 'a  proof  of  a  large  soul,  and  to 
hate  well  is,  according  to  the  great  moralist, 
a  thing  in  itself  to  be  lovedL  Ireland  is, 
therefore,  through  aU  its  sects,  parties,  and 
religions,  an  amicable  nation.  Their  affec- 
tions are,  indeed,  so  vivid,  thai;  they  scruple 
not  sometimes  to  kill  each  other  with  kind- 
ness :  but  we  hope  that  the  march  of  love  and 
friendship  will  not  only  keep  pace  with,  but 
outstrip,  the  march  of  intellect 

Peter  Connell  was  for  many  years  of  his 
life  a  pattern  and  proverb  for  industry  and 
sobriety.  He  first  began  the  world  as  keeper 
of  a  shebeen-house  at  the  cross-roads,  about 
four  miles  from  the  town  of  Ballypoteen.  He 
was  decidedly  an  honest  man  to  his  neigh- 
bors, but  a  knave  to  excisemen,  whom  he 
hated  by  a  kind  of  instinct  that  he  had,  which 
prompted  him,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  con- 
science, to  render  them  every  practicable 
injuiy  within  the  compass  of  his  ingenuity. 
Shebeeurhouse  keepers  and  excisemen  have 
been,  time  out  of  mind,  destructive  of  each 
other  ;  the  exciseman  pouncing  like  a  beast  or 
bird  of  prey  upon  the  shebeen  man  and  his 
illicit  spirits  ;  the  shebeen  man  staving  in  the 
exciseman,  like  a  barrel  of  doublings,  by  a 
knock  from  behind  a  hedge,  which  sometimes 
sent  him  to  that  world  which  is  emphatically 
called  the  world  of  spirits.  For  this,  it  some- 
times happened  that  the  shebeen  man  was 


hanged ;  but  as  his  death  only  multiplied 
that  of  the  excisemen  in  a  geometrical  ititio, 
the  sharp-scented  fraternity  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, not  to  x}sk  their  Hves,  either  by  exposing 
themselves  to  the  necessity  of  travelling  by 
night,  or  prosecuting  by  day.  In  this  they 
acted  wisely  and  prudently :  fewer  of  the  un- 
fortunate peasantry  were  shot  in  their  ren- 
counters with  the  yeomanry  or  military  on 
such  occasions,  and  the  retaliations  be^ne 
by  degrees  less  frequent,  until,  at  length,  the 
murder  of  a  gauger  became  a  rare  occurrence 
in  the  country. 

Peter,  before  his  marriage,  had  wrought 
as  laboring  servant  to  a  man  who  kept  two  or 
three  private  stills  in  those  caverns  among 
the  remote  mountains,  to  wliich  the  gauger 
never  thought  oi  penetrating,  because  he 
supposed  that  no  humsCn  enterprise  would 
have  ever  dreamt  of  advancing  farther  into 
them  than  appeared  to  him  to  be  practicable. 
In  this  he  was  frequenUy  mistaken :  for 
though  the  still-house  was  in  many  cases  in- 
accessible to  horses,  yet  by  the>  contrivance 
of  slipes—a  kind  of  sledge — a  dozen  men 
could  draw  a  couple  of  sacks  of  barley  with 
less  trouble,  aiid  at  a  quicker  pace,  than  if 
horses  only  had  been  employed.  By  this,  and 
many  other  similar  contrivances,  the  peas- 
antry were  often  abla  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
private  distillation  in  places  so  distant,  that 
few  persons  could  suspect  them  as  likely  to 
be  chosen  for  such  purposes  The  uncommon 
personal  strength,  the  daring  spirit,  and 
great  adroitness  of  Peter  Ck>nnell,  rendered 
him  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  his  master 
in  the  course  of  his  iUicit  occupations.  Peter 
was,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualities,  sober, 
and  ready-witted,  so  that  whenever  the  gau- 
ger made  his  appearance,  his  expedients  to 
baffle  him  were  often  inimitable.  *  Those  ex- 
pedients did  not,  however,  always  arise  from 
the  exigency  of  the  moment ;  they  were  often 
deliberately,  and  with  much  exertion  of  in- 
genuity, planned  by  the  proprietors  and 
friends  of  such  estabhshments,  perhaps  for 
weeks  before  the  gauger's  visit  occurred.  But^ 
on  the  other  hand;  as  the  ganger's  object  was 
to  take  them,  if  possible,  by  surprise,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  his  appearance  was  as 
xmexpected  as  it  was  unwelcome.  It  was  then 
that  the  prompt  ingenuity  of  the  people  was 
fully  seen,  felt,  and  understood  by  the  baffled 
exciseman,  who  too  often  had  just  gyrounds  for 
bitterly  cursing  their  talent  at  outvritting  him. 

Peter  served  his  master  as  a  kind  of  super- 
intendent in  such  places,  until  he  gained  the 
full  knowledge  of  distilling,  according  to  the 
processes  used  by  the  most  popular  adepts 
in  the  art.  Having  acquired  this,  he  set  up 
as  a  professor,  and  had  excellent  business. 
In  the  meantime,  he  had  put  together  by  de- 
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grees  a  small  purse  of  moneys  to  the  amount 
of  about  twenty  guineas — no  inconsiderable 
sum  for  a  young  Irishman  who  intends  to 
begin  the  world  on  his  own  account.  He 
accordingly  married,  and,  aa  the  influence  of 
a  wife  is  usually  not  to  be  controlled  during 
the  honey-moon,  Mrs.  Connell  prevailed  on 
Pet^  to  relinquish  his  trade  of  distiller,  and 
to  embrstce  some  other  mode  of  life  that 
might  not  render  their  living  so  much  asun^ 
der  necessary.  Peter  suffered  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  and  promised  4x>  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  private  distillation,  as  a 
distiller.  One  of  the  greatest  curses  attend- 
ing this  lawless  business,  is  the  idle  and 
irregular  habit  of  life  which  it  giadiiaUy  in- 
duces.  Peter  could  not  now  relish  the  labor 
of  an  agriculturist,  to  which  he  had  been  bred, 
and  yet  he  was  too  {Prudent  to  sit  down  and 
draw  his  own  and  his  wife's  support  from 
so  exhaustible  a  source  as  twenty  guineas. 
Two  or  three  days  passed,  during  which  "  he 
cudgelled  his  brains,"  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, in  plans  for  future  subsistence ;  two  or 
three  qpnsultations  were  held  with  EUish,  in 
which  their  heads  were  laid  together,  and, 
as  it  was  still  the  hooey-moon,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  consultation,  of  course,  was 
completely  forgotten.  Before  the  expiration 
of  a  second  month,  however,  they  were  able 
to  think  of  many  other  things,  in  addition  to 
the  fondlings  and  endeaiments  of  a  new- 
married  couple.  Peter  was  every  day  becom- 
ing more  his  own  man,  and  Ellish  by  degrees 
more  her  own •  woman.  "The  purple  light 
of  love,"  which  had  changed  Peter's  red  head 
into  a  rich  auburn,  and  his  swivel  eye  into  a 
knowing  wink,  exceedingly  irresistible  in  his 
bachelorship,  as  he  m^e  her  believe,  to  the 
country  girls,  had  passed  away,  taking  the 
aforesaid  auburn  along  with  it  and  leaving 
nothing  but  the  genuine  carrot  behind.  Peter, 
too,  on  opening  his  eyes  one  morning  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  perceived 
t^iat  his  wife  was,  after  all,  nothing  more  than 
a  thumping  red-cheeked  wench,  with  good 
eyes,  a  mouth  rather  large,  and  a  nose  very 
much  resembling,  in  its  curve,  the  seat  of  a 
saddle,  allowing  the  top  to  correspond  with 
the  pummel. 

"Pether,"  said  she,  "  it's  like  a  dhrame  to 
me  that  you're  negleddn'  your  business, 
alanna." 

"  Is  it  you,  beauty  ?  but,  may  be,  you'd  first 
point  out  to  me  what  business,  barrin'  but- 
therin'  up  yourself  I  have  to  mind,  you 
phanix  bright  ?  " 

"  Quit  yourself,  Pether !  it's  time  for  you' 
to  give  up  your  ould  ways  ;  you  caught  one 
bird  wid  them,  an'  that's  enough,  "^liat  do 
you  intind  to  do  !  It's  full  time  for  you  to 
be  lookin'  about  you." 


''Lookin'  about  me !  What  do  you  mane, 
Ellish  ?  " 

''  The  dickens  a  bit  o'  me  thought  of  it," 
replied  the  vrif e,  laughing  at  the  unintentioiuil 
allusion  to  the  circomspeot  charaeter  of 
Peter's  eyes,—"  upon  my  faix,  I  didn't — ^ha, 
ha,  ha!"  , 

"  Why,  thin,  but  you're  full  o*  your  fan, 
sure  enough,  if  that's  what  you're  at  May- 
be, avoumeen,  if  I  had  looked  right  alore 
me,  as  I  ought  to  do,  it's  Katiy  Murray  an' 
her  snug  &rm  Td  have,  instead  of  " — 

Peter  hesitated.  The  rapid  feelings  of  a 
woman,  and  an  Irishwoman,  quick  and  ten- 
der, had  come  forth  and  subdued  him.  She 
had  not  voluntarily  alluded  to  his  eyes  ;  but 
on  seeing  Peter  offended,  she  immediately 
expressed  that  sorrow  and  submission  which 
are  most  powerful  when  accompanied  by  in- 
nocence, and  when  meekly  assumed,  to 
pacify  rather  than  to  convince.  A  tear  started 
to  her  eye,  and  with  a  voice  melted  iato  un- 
affected tenderness,  she  addressed  him,  but 
he  scarcely  gave  her  time  to  speak. 

"No,  avoiimeen,  no,  I  won't  say  what  I 
was  goin'  to  mintion.  I  won't  indeed.  El- 
Hsh,  dear  ;  an'  forgive  me  for  woundin'  your 
feelin's  t^nwi  dkas.  *  HeU  resave  her 
an'  her  farm  I  I  dunna  what  put  her  iato 
my  head  at  all ;  but  I  thought  you  wor 
jokin'  me  about  my  eyes  :  an'  sure  if  you  war, 
acushla,  that's  no  rason  that  I'd  not  allow 
you  to  do  that  an'  more  wid  yom:  own 
Pether.  *  Give  me  a  8lewsther,'f  agrah — a 
sweet  one,  now ! " 

He  then  laid  his  month  to  hers,  and  im- 
mediately a  sound,  nearly  resembling  a  pis- 
tol-shot, was  heard  through  every  part  of  the 
house.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  kiss  upon  a  scale  of 
such  magnitude,  that  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco might  not  blush  to  be  charged  vdUx  it 
A  reconciliation  took  place,  and  in  due  time 
it  was  determined  that  Peter,  as  he  under-  . 
stood  poteen,  should  open  a  shebeen  house. 

The  moment  this  resolution  was  made,  the 
wife  kept  coaxing  him,  until  he  took  a  small 
hofise  at  the  cross-roads  before  alluded  to, 
where,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  he  was 
established,  if  not  in  his  own  line,  y^t  in  a 
mode  of  lile  approximating  to  it  as  nearly  as 
the  inclination  of  EUish  would  permit.  Tlie 
cabin  which  they  occupied  had  a  kitchen  in 
the  middle,  and  a  room  at  each  end  pf  it,  in 
one  of  which  was  their  own  htunble  chaff  bed, 
vrith  its  blue  quilted  drugget  cover ;  in  the 
other  stood  a  couple  of  small  tables,  some 
stools,  a  short  form,  and  one  chair,  being  a 
present  from  his  father-in-law.  These  con- 
stituted Peter's  whole  establishment,  so  far 
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as  it  defied  the  ganger.  To  this  we  must  add 
a  five-gaUon  keg  of  spirits  hid  in  the  garden, 
and  a  roll  of  smuggled  tobacco.  From  the 
feirmer  he  bottled,  over  nighty  as  zatich  as 
was  usually  drank  the  following  day ;  and 
from  tlie  tobacco,  which  was  also  kept  imder 
ground,  he  cut,  with  the  same  caution,  as 
much  as  to-morrow's  exigencies  might  re- 
quire. This  he  kept  in  his  coat-pocket,  a 
place  where  the  ganger  would  never  think  of 
searching  for  it,  divided  into  halfpenny  and 
pennyworths,  ounces  or  half-ounces,  accord- 
ing as  it  might  be  required ;  and  as  he  had 
it  without  duty,  the  liberal  spirit  in  which 
he  dealt  it  out  to  his  neighbors  soon  brought 
him  a  large  increase  of  custoin. 

Peter's  wife  was  an  excellent  manager, 
and  he  himself  a  pleasant,  good-humored 
man,  full  of  whim  and  inoffensive  mirth. 
His  powers  of  amusement  were  of  a  high 
order,  considering  his  station  in  life  and  his 
want  of  education.  These  qualities  contrib- 
uted, in  a  great  degree,  to  biing  both  the 
young  and  old  to  his  house  dxuing  the  long 
winter  nights,  in  order  to  hear  the  fine  racy 
humor  with  which  he  related  his  frequent 
adventures  and  battles  with  excisemen.  In 
the  summer  evenings,  h^  usually  engaged  a 
piper  or  a  fiddler,  and  had  a  dance,  a  contri- 
vance by  which  he  not  only  rendered  him- 
self poptdar,  but  increased  his  business. 

In  this  mode  of  life,  the  greatest  source  of 
anxiety  to  Peter  and  Ellish  was  the  difficulty 
of  not  offending  their  friends  by  refusing  to 
give  them  credit  Many  plans,  were,  with 
great  skill  and  forethought,,  devised  to  ob- 
viate this  evil ;  but  all  failed.  A  short  board 
was  first  procured,  on  which  they  got  vmt- 
ten  with  chalk — 

**No  credit  giv'n — barxin*  a  thrifle  to  Tether's 
friends." 

Before  a  week  passed,  after  tlSs  intimation, 
the  number  of  **Pether's  friends"  increased 
so  rapidly,  that  neither  he  nor  EUish  knew  the 
half  of  them.  Every  scamp  in  the  parish  was 
hand  and  glove  with  him  :  the  drinking  tribe, 
particularly,  became  desperately  attached  to 
him  and  MLdh.  Peter  was  naturally  kind- 
hearted,  and  found  that  his  firmest  ^solutions 
too  often  gave  vmy  before  the  open  fiatteiy 
with  which  he  was  assailed.  He  then  changed 
his  hand,  and  left  Ellish  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
their  blarney.  Whenever  any  person  or  per- 
sons were  seen  approaching  the  house,  Peter, 
if  he  had  reason  to  suspect  an  attack  upon  his 
indulgence,  prepared  himself  for  a  retreat 
He  kept  his  eye  to  the  window,  and  if  they 
turned  from  the  direct  line  of  the  road,  he 
immediately  slipped  'into  bed,  and  lay  close 
in  order  to  escape  them.  In  the  meantime 
they  enter. 


"  (rod  save  all  here.  Ellish,  agra  machree, 
how  are  you  ?  " 

"  God  save  you  kindly !  Paix,  Fm  mid- 
dling I  thank  you,  Condy :  how  is  yourself, 
an'  all  at  home  ?  ** 

"  Devil  a  heartier,  barrin*  my  &ther,  that's 
touched  wid  a  loss  of  appetite  afther  his 
meals — ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

''Musha,  the  dickens  be* an  you,  Condy, 
but  you're  your  father's  son,  any  way ;  the 
best<3ompany  in  Europe  is  the  same  man. 
Throth,  whether  you're  jokin'  or  not,  I'd  be 
sarry  to  hear  6f  anything  to  his  disadvantage, 
dacent.man.  Boys,  won't  you  go  down  to 
the  other  room  ?  " 

"  Go  way  wid  yez,  boys,  till  I  spake  to 
Ellish  here  about  the  af&irs  o'  the  nation. 
Why,  Ellish,  you  stand  the  cut  all  to  piecea 
By  the  contints  o'  the  book,  you  do  ;  Pether 
doesn't  stand  it  half  so  well.  How  is  he,  the 
thief?" 

"  Throth,  he's  not  well,  to-day,  in  regard 
of  a  smotherin'  about  the  heart  he  tack  this 
momin'  afther  his  breakfast  He  jist  laid 
himself  on  the  bed  a  while,  to  see  if  it  would 
go  off  of  him — God  be  praised  for  all  his 
marcies ! " 

"  Thin,  upon  my  so^^ation,  I'm  sarry  to 
hear  it,  and  so  will  all  at  home,  for  there's 
not  in  the  parish  we're  sittin'  in  a  couple  that 
our  family  has  a  greater  regard  an'  friend- 
ship for,  than  him  and  yourself.  Faix,  my 
modher,  no  longer  ago  than  Friday  night 
last,  argued  ^own  Bartle  Meegan's  throath, 
that  you  and  Biddy  Martin  wor  the  two 
portliest  weemen  that  comes  into  the  chapel. 
Ck)d  forgive  myself,  I  was  near  quarrelin' 
wid  Bartle  on  the  head  of  it,  bekase  I  tuck 
my  modher's  part,  as  I  had  a  good  right  to 
do." 

"  Thrath,  Tm  thankful  to  you  both,  Condy, 
for  your  kindnesa" 

"  Oh,  the  sarra  taste  o'  kindness  was  in  it 
at  aU,  Ellish,  'twas  only  the  truth ;  an'  as  long 
as  I  live,  I'll  stand  up  for  that" 

"  Arrah,  how  is  your  aunt  down  at  Carfi- 
taU?" 

''Indeed,  thin,  but  middlin',  not  gettin' 
her  health  :  shell  soon  give  the  crow  a  pud- 
din',  any  way  ;  thin,  Ellish,  you  thief,  I'm  w 
for  the  yallow  boya  Do  you  know  thim  that 
came  in  wid  me  ?  " 

**  Why,  thin,  I  can't  say  I  do.  Who  are 
they,  Condy  ?  " 

"  Why  one  o*  them's  a  bachelor  to  my 
sisther  Norah,  a  very  dacent  boy,  indeed — 
him  wid  thrfrieze  jock  upon  4n,  an'  the 
buckskin  breechea  The  other  three's  from 
Teemabraighera  beyant  They're  related  to 
my  brother-in-law,  Mick  Dillon,  by  his  first 
wife's  brother-in-law'i^  uncle.  They're  come 
to  this  neighborhood  till  the  'Sizes,  bad  luck 
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to  them,  goes  over ;  for  you  see,  they're  in  a 
little  throuble." 

"  The  Lord  grant  them  safe  out  of  it,  poor 
boys!" 

"I  brought* them  up  here  to  treat  them, 
poor  fellows ;  an',  Ellish,  avoumeen,  you 
must  credit  me  for  whatsomever  we  may 
have.  sThe  thruth  is,  you  see,  that  when  we 
left  home,  none  of  us  had  any  notion  of 
drinkin*_or  I'd  a  put  somethin'  in  my  pocket, 
so  that  I'm  taken  at  an  average. — Bud-an'- 
age  I'how  is  little  Dan?  Sowl,  Ellish,  that 
goorsoon,  when  he  grows  up,  will  be  a  credit 
to  you.  I  don't  thin^ there's  a  finer  child  in 
Europe  of  his  age,  so  there  isn't." 

"  Indeed,  he's  a  good  child,  Condy.  But 
Condy,  avick,  about  givin'  credit : — ^by  thim 
five  crasaes,  if  I  could  give  score  to  any  boy 
in  the  parish,  it  'ud  be  to  yourself.  It  was 
only  last  night  that  I  made  a  promise  against 
doin'  such  a  thing  for  Yuan  or  mortuaL 
We'i-e  a'most  broken  an'  harrish'd  out  o' 
house  an'  home  by  it ;  an'  what's  more, 
Condy,  we  intend  to  give  up  the  business. 
The  landlord's  at  us  every  day  for  his  rint, 
an'  we  owe  for  the  two  last  kegs  we  got,  but 
hasn't  a  rap  to  meet  aither  o'  thim  ;  an' 
enough  due  to  us  if  we  could  get  it  togetiier : 
an'  whisper,  Condy,  atween  ourselves,  that's 
what  ails  Pether,  although  he  doesn't  wish 
to  let  an  to  any  one  about  it." 

"  Well,  but  you  know  I'm  safe,  Ellish  ?  "    . 

"  I  know  you  are,  avoumeen,  as  the  bank 
itself ;  an'  should  have  what  you  want  wid  a 
heart  an'  a  half,  only  for  the  promise  I  made 
an  my  two  knees  last  night,  aginst  givin' 
credit  to  man  or  woman.  Why  the  dickens 
didn't  you  come  yistherday  ?  " 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,  woman  alive,  that  it 
was  by  accident,  an'  that  I  wished  to  sarve 
the  house,  thalrwe  came  at  all.  Come,  come, 
Ellish  ;  don't  disgrace  me  afore  my  sisther's 
bachelor  an'  the  sthrange  boys  that's  to  the 
fore.  By  this  staff  in  my  hand,  I  wouldn't 
for  the  best  cow  in  our  byre  be  put  to  the 
bltish  afore  thim  ;  an'  besides,  there's  a 
ckeveen  *  atween  your  family  an'  ours." 

"  Condy,  avoumeen,  say  no  more  :  if  you 
were  fed  from  the  same  breast  wid  me,  I 
couldn't,  nor  wouldn't  break  my  promise. 
I  wouldn't  have  the  sin  of  it  an  me  for  the 
wealth  o'  the  three  kingdoms." 

"  Bedad,  you're  a  quare  woman  ;  an'  only 
that  my  regard  for  you  is  gi*eat  entirely,  we 
would  be  two,  Ellish ;  but  I  know  you're 
dacent  stilL" 

He  then  left  her  and  joined  his  friends  in 
the  little  room  that  was  appropriated  for 
drinking,  where,  with  a  great  deal  of 
mirth,   he  related  the  failure  of  the  plan 

*  A  kind  of  indirect  relationship. 


they  had  formed  for  outwitting  Peter  and 
EUish. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  "  she's  too  many  for  ub  I 
Si  Pether  himself  wouldn't  make  a  hand  of 
her.  Faix,  she's  a  cute  one.  I  palavered 
her  at  the  rate  of  a  hunt,  an'  she  ped  me 
back  in  my  own  coin,  with  dacent  intherest 
— but  no  whiskey ! — ^Now  to  take  a  rise  out 
o'  Pether.  Jist  sit  where  ye  are,  till  I  come 
back." 

He  left  them  enjoying  the  intended 
"  spree,"  and  went  back  to  Ellish. 

*^  Well,  I'm  sure,  Ellish,  if  any  one  had  tuck 
their  book  oath  that  you'd  refuse  my  father's 
son  such  a  ^hrifie,  I  wouldn't  believe  them. 
It's  not  wid  Pether's  knowledge  you  doit, 
111  be  bound.  But  bad  as  you  thrated  us, 
sure  we  must  see  how  the  poor  fellow  is,  at 
an  rate." 

As  he  spoke,  and  before  Ellish  had  tune 
to  prevent  him,  he  pressed  into  the  room 
where  Peter  lay. 

"  Why,  tare  aHve,  Pether,  is  it  in  bed  you 
are  at  this  hour  of  the  day  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?    Who's  that-who's  that  ?  oh  1 " 

"  Why  thin,  the  sarra  lie  undher  you,  is 
that  the  way  wid  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  -oh  I  Eh  ?  Is  that  Condy  ?  " 

"  All  that's  to  the  fore  of  him.  What's 
asthray  wid  you  man  alive  ?  " 

"Throth,  Condy,  I  don't  know,  righiij. 
I  went  out,  wantin'  my  coat,  about  a  week 
ago,  an'  got  cowld  in  the  small  o'  the  back  ; 
I've  a  pain  in  it  ever  since.     Be  sittin'." 

"Is  your  heart  safe?  You  have  no 
smotherin'  or  anything  upon  it  ?  " 

"  Why  thin,  tfiank  goodness,  lio  ;  it's  all 
about  my  back  an'  my  inchea" 

"  Divil  a  thing  it  is  but  a  complaint  they 
call  an  dlloverness  ails  you,  you  snkaimer  o' 
the  world  wide.  'Tis  the  oil  o'  the  hazel,  or 
a  rubbin'  down  wid  an  oak  towel  you  wani 
Get  up,  I  say,  or,  by  this  an'  by  that,  111  fiail 
you  widin  an  inch  o'  your  life." 

"  Is  it  beside  yourself  you  are,  Condy  ?  " 

"No,  no,  faix;  I've  found  you  out: 
Ellish  is  afther  tellin'  me  that  it  was  a 
smotherin'  on  the  heart ;  but  it's  a  pain  in 
the  small  o'  the  back  wid  yourself.  Oh,  you 
bom  desav^ !  Get  up,  I  say  agin,  afore  I 
take  the  stick  to  you  ! " 

"  WTiy,  thin,  all  sorts  o'  fortune  to  you, 
Condy — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — ^but  you're  the  sarra's 
pet,  for  there's  no  escapin'  you.  What  was 
that  I  hard  atween  you  an'  Ellish  ? "  said 
Peter,  getting  up. 

"  The  sarra  matther  to  you.  If  you  be- 
have yourself,  we  may  let  you  into  the  wrong 
side  o'  the  sacret  afore  you  die.  Go  an'  get 
us  a  pint  of  what  you  know,"  replied  Condy, 
as  he  and  Peter  entered  the  kitchen. 

"  Ellish,"  said  Peter,  "I  suppose  we  must , 
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give  it  to  thim.    G^ive  it — give  it,  avonmeeiL 
Now,  Condj,  whin  'ill  you  pay  me  for  this  ?  " 

"  Never  fret  yourself  about  that ;  you'll 
be  ped.  Honor  bright,  bs  the  black  said 
whiu  he  stole  the  boots." 

"  Now  Pether,"  said  the  wife,  "sure  it's  no 
use  asin'  ibe  to  give  it,  afther  the  promise  I 
made  last  night.  Gtive  it  yourself  ;  for  me, 
1*11  have  no  hand  in  such  things  good  or  bad. 
I  hope  well  soon  get  out  of  it  altogether,  for 
myself  s  sick  an'  sore  of  it,  dear  knows  ! " 

Pether  accordingly  furnished  them  with 
the  liquor,  and  got  a  promise  that  Condy 
would  certainly  pay  him  at  mass  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  which  was  only  three  days 
distant.  The  fun  of  the  boys  was  exuberant 
at  Ciondy's  success :  they  drank,  and  laughed, 
and  sang,  until  pint  after  pint  followed  in 
rapid  succession. 

Every  additional  inroad  upon  the  keg 
brought  a  fresh  groan  from  Ell&h ;  and  even 
Peter  himself  began  to  look  blank  as  their 
potations  deepened.  When  the  night  was 
f&T  advanced  they  departed,  after  having  first 
overwhelmed  Ellish  with  professions  of  the 
warmest  friendship,  promising  that  in  future 
she  exclusively  should  reap  whatever  benefit 
was  to  be  derived  from  their  patronage. 

In  the  meantime,  Condy  forgot  to  perform 
his  promise.  The  next  Sunday  passed,  but 
Peter  was  not  paid,  nor  was  his  clever  debtor 
seen  at  mass,  or  in  Uie  vicinity  of  the  shebeen- 
house,  for  many  a  month  afterwards — an  in- 
stance of  ingratitude  which  mortified  his 
creditor  extremely.  The  latter,  who  felt  that 
it  was  a  take  in,  resolved  to  cut  shoiii  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  credit  from  them  in 
future.  In  about  a  week  after  the  foregoing 
hoax,  he  got  up  a  board,  presenting  a  more 
vigorous  refiu^  of  score  than  the  former. 
His  friends,  who  were  more  in  number  than 
he  could  have  possibly  imagined,  on  this  oc- 
casion, were  altogether  wiped  out  of  the 
exception.  The  notice  ran  to  the  following 
effect : — 

**  Notice  to  the  Public,  and  to  Pether  Can- 
nelTafiienda  in  particular, — Divil  resave  the 
morsel  of  credit  will  be  got  or  given  in  this 
house,  while  there  is  stick  or  stone,  of  it  to- 
gether, barrin'  them  that  axes  it  has  the 
ready  money. 

"  Pether  X  his  mark  Ck)NNELL, 
"  EujsH  X  her  mark  Connell." 

This  regulation,  considering  everything, 
was  a  very  proper  one.  It  occasioned  much 
mirth  among  Peter's  customers ;  but  Peter 
cared  little  about  that,  provided  he  made 
the  money. 

The  progress  of  his  prosperity,  dating  it 

from  so  small  a  beginning,  was  decidedly 

slow.    He  owed  it  principally  to  the  careful 

habits  of  EUish,  and  his  own  sobriety.    He 
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was  prudent  endugh  to  avoid  placing  any 
sign  in  his  window,  by  which  his  house  could 
be  known  as  a  shebeen  ;  for  he  was  not  ig- 
norant that  there^  is  no  class  of  men  more 
learned  in  this  species  of  hiei*oglyphics  than 
excisemen.  At  nil  events,  he  was  prepared 
for  them,  had  they  come  to  examine  his 
premises.  Nothing  that  could  bring  him 
within  the  law  was  ever  kept  visible.  The 
cask  that  contained  the  poteen  was  seldom  a 
week  in  the  same  place  of  concealment, 
which  was  mostly,  as  we  have  said,  under 
ground.  The  tobacco  was  weighed  and  sub- 
divided into  small  quantities,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  were 
distributed  in  various  crevices  and  crannies 
of  the  house  ;  sometimes  imder  the  thatch  ; 
sometimes  under  a  dish  on  the  dresser,  but 
generally  in  a  damp  place. 

When  they  had  been  about  two  or  three 
years  thus  employed,  Peter,  at  the  sohcita- 
tion  of  the  wife,  took  a  dmaU  &urm. 

"  You're  stout  an'  able,"  said  she ;  '*  an'  as  I 
can  manage  the  house  widout  you,  wouldn't 
it  be  a  good  plan  to  take  a  bit  o'  ground 
— ^nine  or  ten  acres,  suppose — an*  thry  your 
hand  at  it  ?  Sure  you  wor  wanst  the  gi*eatest 
man  in  the  parish  about  a  farm.  Surely 
that  'ud  be  dacenter  nor  to  be  slungdn' 
about,  invintin'  truth  and  lies  for  other  peo- 
ple, whin  they're  at  their  work,  to  make  thim 
laugh,  an'  you  doin'  nothin'  but  standin'  over 
thim,  wid  your  hands  down  to  the  bottom 
o'  your  pockets?  Do,  Pether,  thry  it,  avick, 
an'  you'U  see  it  'ill  prosper  wid  us,  pkse 
God." 

"  Faix  Fm  ladin'  an  asier  life,  Ellish." 

"  But  are  you  ladin'  a  dacenter  or  a  more 
becominer  life  ?  " 

"Why,  I  think,  widout  doubt,  that  it's 
more  becominer  to  walk  about  Hke  a  gintle- 
man,  nor  to  be  workin'  Hke  a  slave." 

"  Gintleman !  Musha,  is  it  to  the  fair 
you're  bringin'  yourself?  Why,  you  great  big 
bosthoon,  isn't  it  botli  a  sin  an'  a  dbame  to 
see  you  saiHn'  about  among  the  neighbors, 
like  a  sthray  turkey,  widout  a  hand's  turn  ta 
do  ?  But,  any  way,  take  my  advice,  avillish, 
— will  you,  aroon? — an*  faix  you'll  see  how 
rich  weTl  get,  wid  a  blessin'*?  " 

"  Ellish,  you*re  a  deludher  I " 

"  Well,  an*  what  suppose  ?  To  be  sure  I 
am.  Usen't  you  be  foHowin'  me  like  a  calf 
afther  the  finger? — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! — WiU  you  do 
my  biddin',  Pether  darUn'  ?  " 

Peter  gave  her  a  shrewd,  significant  wink, 
in  contradiction  to  what  he  considered  the 
degrading  comparison  she  had  just  made. 

'<  Ellish,  you're  beside  the  mark,  you 
beauty  ;  always  put  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse,  woman  alive  I  Didn't  you  often  an' 
doften  swear  to  me,  upon  two  green  ribbons, 
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acrass  one  another,  thai  you  liked  a  red  head 
best,  an'  that  the  redder  it  was  you  liked  it 
the  betther  ?  " 

"An*  it  was  thruth,'too  ;  an'  sure,  by  the 
same  a  token,  where  could  I  get  one  half  so 
red  as  yoitr'own  ?  Faix,  I  knew  what  I  was 
about  I  I  wouldn't  give  you  yet  for  e'er  a 
young  man  in  the  parish,  if  I  was  a  widow 
to-morrow.     Will  you  take  the  land  ?  " 

''  So  thin,  afther  all,  if  the  head  hadn't 
been  an  me,  I  wouldn't  be  a  favorite  wid 
you  ? — ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"Q«t  out  wid  you,  and  spake  sinse. 
Throth,  if  you  don't  say  aither  ay  or  no,  I'll 
give  myself  no  more  bother  about  it.  There 
we  are  now  wid  some  guineas  together,  an' 
— ^Faix,  Pether,  you're  vexin'  me  I  " 

** Do  you  want  an  answer? " 

"Why,  if  it's  plasin'  to  your  honor,  Fd 
have  no  objection." 

"Well,  will  you  haVe  my  new  big  coat 
made  agin  Shrc^  ?  "  * 

"  Ay,  will  I,  in  case  you  do  what  I  say ; 
but  if  you  don't  the  8an*a  stitch  of  it  Tl  go  to 
your  back  this  twelvemonth,  maybe,  if  you 
vex  me.     Now  1 " 

"  Well,  111  tell  you  what :  my  mind's  made 
up — I  loiU  take  the  land  ;  an'  III  show  the 
neighbors  what  Pether  Ck)nneU  can  do  yit" 

"  Augh !  augh  I  mavoumeen,  that  you 
wor !  Throth  I'll  fry  a  bit  o'  the  bacon  for 
our  dinner  to-day,  on  the  head  o'  that,  al- 
though I  didn't  intind  to  touch  it  till  Sun- 
day. Ay,  faix,  an'  a  pair  o'  stockins,  too, 
along  wid  the  coat ;  an'  somethin'  else,  that 
you  didn't  hear  of  yit" 

Ellish,  in  ^t,  was  a  perfect  mistress  of 
the  science  of  wheedling  ;  but  as  it  appears 
instinctive  in  the  sex,  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Peter  himself  was  easy,  or  rather 
indolent,  till  properly  excited  by  the  influ- 
ence of  adequate  motives ;  but  no  sooner 
were  the  energies  that  slumbered  in  him 
called  into  activity,  thaxL  he  displayed  a  firm- 
ness of  pui'pose,  and  a  perseverance  in 
action,  that  amply  repaid  his  exertions. 

The  first  thmg  he  did,  after  taking  his 
little  ftmn,  was  to  prepare  for  its  proper  cul- 
tivation, and  to  stock  it  His  ^ds  were 
not,  however,  sufficient  for  this  at  the  time. 
A  horse  was  to  be  bought,  but  the  last  guinea 
they  could  spare  had  been  already  expended, 
and  this  purchase  wbs,  therefore,  out  of  the 
question.  The  usages  of  the  small  timers, 
however,  enabled  him  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience. Peter  made  a  bargain  with  a 
neighbor,  in  which  he  undertook  to  repay 
him  by  an  exchange  of  labor,  for  the  use  of 
his  plough  and  horses  in  getting  down'  his 
crop.     He  engaged  to  give  him,  for  a  stated 
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period  in  the  alack  season,  flo  many  days' 
mowing  as  would  cover  ''tiie  expenses  of 
ploughing  and  harrowing  his  land.  There 
was,  however,  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
holding  potato-groimd ;  this  Peter  himself 
dug  with  his  spade,  breaking  it  as  he  went 
along  into  fine  mould.  He  then  planted  the 
seed — got  a  hatchet,  and  selecting  the  best 
thorn-bush  he  could  find,  out  it  down,  tied 
a  rope  to  the  trunk,  seized  the  rope,  and  in 
this  manner  harrowed  his  potato-ground. 
Thus  did  he  proceed,  struggling  to  overcome 
difficulties  by  skill,  and  substittiting  for  the 
more  efficient  modes  of  husbandry,  such 
rude  artificial  resources  as  his  want  of  capi- 
tal compelled  him  to  adopt 

In  the  mee^time,  Ellish,  seeing  Peter  ac- 
quitting himself  in  his  undertaking  witih  such 
credit,  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  her 
own  department.  She  accordingly,  conceived 
the  design  of  extending  her  business,  and 
widening  the  sphere  of  her  exertions.  This 
intention,  however,  she  kept  secret  from 
Peter,  until  by  putting  penny  to  penny,  Mid 
shilling  to  shilling,  she  was  able  to  purchase 
a  load  of  crockery.  Here  was  a  new  source 
of  profit  opened  exclusively  by  her  own  ad- 
dress. Peter  was  astonished  when  he  saw 
the  car  unloaded,  and  the  crockery  piled  in 
proud  array  by  Kllish's  own  handa. 

"I  knew,"  said  she,  "I'd  take  a  start  out 
o'  you.  Faix,  Pether,  you'll  see  how  Fll  do, 
never  fear,  wid  the  help  o'  Heaven  I  HI  be 
off  to  the  market  in  the.  momin',  plase  Gk)d, 
where  111  sell  rings  around  me*  o'  them 
crocks  and  pitchers.  An'  now,  Pether,  the 
sarra  one  o'  me  would  do  this,  good  or  bad, 
only  bekase  your  managin'  the  &mn  so  clev- 
erly. Tady  Gbrmley's  goin*  to  bring  home 
his  meal  from  the  miU,  and  has  promised  to 
lave  these  in  the  market  for  me,  an'  never 
fear  but  111  get  some  o'  the  neighb<»rs  to 
bring  them  home,  so  that  there's  car-hire 
saved.  Faix,  Pether,  there's  nothin'  hke 
givin'  the  people  sweet  words,  any  way ;  sure 
they  come  chape." 

"Faith,  an'  I'll  back  you  for  the  sweet 
words  agin  any  woman  in  the  three  king- 
doma,  Ellish,  you  darlin'.  But  don't  you 
know  the  proverb,  *  sweet  words  butther  no 
parsnips.' " 

"  In  throth,  the  same  proverb's  a  lyih'  one, 
and  ever  was ;  but  it's  not  parsnips  111  but- 
ther wid  'em,  you  gommoch." 

"Sowl,  you  butthered  me  vrid  'em  Img 
enough,  you  deludher — devil  a  lie  iti  it ;  but 
thin,  as  you  say,  sure  enough,  I  was  no 
parsnip — not  so  soft  as  that  either,  you 

phanix." 

» ' 

*  This  is  a  kind  of  hyperbole  for  Belling  a  great 
quantity. 
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"  No  ?  Thin  I  seldom  seen  your  beautiful 
head  without  thinkin'  of  a  carrot,  an'  it's  well 
known  they're  related — ha^  ha^  ha ! — ^Behave, 
Pether — ^behave,  I  say — Pether,  Pether-^ha, 
ha,  ha ! — let  me  alone  I  Eatty  Hacket,  take 
him  away  from  me — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I " 

"  Will  ever  you,  you  shaver  wid  the  tongue 
that  you  are  ?  Will  ever  you,  I  say  ?  WiU 
ever  you  make  delusion  to  my  heiad  again 
—eh?" 

"  Oh,  never,  never — ^but  let  me  go,  an'  me 
so  full  o'  tickles  1  Oh,  Pether,  avoumeen, 
don't,  you'll  hurt  me,  an'  the  way  I'm  in — 
quit,  asiUi^  I " 

"  Bedad,  if  you  don't  let  my  head  alone, 
in— will  ever  you  ?  " 

"  Never,  never.  There  now — ha,  ha^  ha  I 
— oh,  but  I'm  as  vrake  as  wather  wid  what  I 
laughed.  Well  now,  Pether,  didn't  I  manage 
bravely-^didn'tl?" 

"  Wait  till  we  see  the  profits  first,  EUish — 
crockery's  very  tindher  good&" 

"  Ay ! — ^just  waity  an'  I'll  engage  III  turn 
the  penny.     The  family's  risin' wid  us  "— 

"  Very  thrue,"  replied  Peter,  giving  a  sly 
wink  at  the  wife — "  no  doubt  of  it." 

"-Ksm"  wid  U8-I  teU  you  to  have  smse. 
Pether ;  an'  it's  our  duty  to  have  something 
for  the  crathurs  when  they  grow  up." 

''  Well,  that's  a  thruth — sure  I'm  not  sayin' 
against  it" 

"I  know  that;  but  what  I  say. is,  if  we 
hould  an,  we  may  make  money.  Everything, 
for  so  far,  has  thruv  wid  iis,  God  be  praised 
for  it  There's  another  thing  hi  my  mind, 
that  111  be  tellin'  you  some  o'  these  day&" 

''I  believe,  Elliah,  you  dhrame  about 
makin'  money." 

"  Well,  an'  I  might  do  worse  ;  when  I\n 
dhramin-  about  ^t,  Tm  doin'  no  sin  to  any 
one.  But,  listen,  you  must  keep  the  house 
to-morrow  while  I'm  at  the  market  Won't 
you,  Pether?" 

"  An'  who's  to  open  the  dhrain  in  the  bot- 
tom below  ?  " 

"  That  can  be  done  the  day  afther.  Won't 
you,  abouchal?" 

''EUish,  you're  a  deludher,  I  tell  you. 
Sweet  words ;— sowl,  you'd  smooth  a  furze 
bush  wid  sweet  words.  How-an-ever,  I  xuUl 
keep  the  house  to-morrow,  till  we  see  the 
great  things  you'U  do  wid  your  crockery." 

Ellish's  success  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
quite  equal  to  her  expectation&  She  was 
certainly  an  excellent  wife,  full  of  acuteness, ' 
industry,  and  enterprise.  Had  Peter  been 
married  to  a  woman  of  a  disposition  resem- 
bling his  own,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  sunk  into  indolence,  filth,  and  poverty. 
These  miseries  might  have  soured  their  tem- 
pers, and  driven  them  into  aU  the  low 
excesses  and  crimes  attendant  upon  pauper- 


ism. Ellish,  however,  had  sufficient  spirit  to 
act  upon  Peter's  natural  indolence,  so  as  to 
excite  it  to  the  proper  pitch.  Her  mode  of 
operation  was  judiciously  suited  to  his  tem- 
per. Playfulness  and  kindness  were  the  in- 
struments by  which  she  managed  him.  She 
knew  that  violence,  or  the  assumption  of  au- 
thority, would  cause '  a  man  who,  like  him, 
was  stem  when  provoked,  to  reaci^  and  meet 
her  with  an  assertion  of  his  rights  and 
authority  not  to  be  trifled  with.  This  she 
consequently  avoided,  not  entirely  from  any 
train  of  reasoning  on  the  subject ;  but  from 
that  intuitive  penetration  which  taught  her 
to  know  that  the  plan  she  had  resorted  to 
was  best  calculated  to  make  him  subservient 
to  her  own  purposes,  without  caUsing  him  to 
feel  that  he  was  governed. 

Indeed,  every  day  brought  out  her*natural 
cleverness  more  clearly.  Her  intercourse 
with  the  world  afforded  her  that  facility  of 
understanding  the  tempers  and  dispositions 
of  others,  which  can  never  be  acquired  when 
it  has  not  been  bestowed  as  a  natural  gift 
In  her  hands  it  was  a  valuable  one.  By  de- 
grees her  house  improved  in  its  appearance, 
botli  inside  and  outside.  From  crockeiy 
she  proceeded  to  herrings,  then  to  salt,  in 
each  of  which  she  dealt  with  surprising  suc- 
cess. There  was,  too,  such  an  air  of  bustle, 
activity,  and  good-humor  about  her  that 
people  loved  to  deal  witli  her.  Her  appear- 
ance was  striking,  if  not  grotesque.  She  was 
tall  and  strong,  walked  rapidly,  and  when  en- 
gaged in  fair  or  market  disposing  of  her 
coarse  merchandise,  was  dressed  in  a  short 
red  petticoat^  blue  stockings,  stix)ng  brogues, 
wore  a  blue  doak,  witli  the  hood  turned  up 
over  her  head,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
man's  hat»  fastened  by  a  ribbon  under  her 
chin.  As  she  thus  stirred  about,  vfdth  a  kind 
word  and  a  joke  for  every  one,  her  healthy 
cheek  in  full  bloom,  and  her  blue-gray  eye 
beaming  with  an  expression  of  fun  and  good- 
nature, it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
character  more  adapted  for  intercourse  with 
a  laughter-loving  people.  In  fact,  she  soon 
became  a  favorite,  and  this  not  the  less  that 
she  was  as  ready  to  meet  her  rivals  in  busi- 
ness with  a  blow  as  with  a  joke.  Peter  wit- 
nessed her  success  with  unfeigned  pleasure  ; 
and  although  every  feasible  speculation  was 
proposed  by  her,  yet  he  never  felt  that  he 
was  a  mere  nonentity  when  compared  to  his 
wife.  Tis  true,  he  was  perfectly  capable  of 
executing  her  agricultural  plans  when  she 
proposed  them,  but  his  own  capacity  for 
making  a  lucky  hit  was  very  limited.  Of  the 
two,  she  was  certainly,  the  better  former ;  and 
scarcely  an  improvement  took  place  in  his 
little  holding  which  might  not  be  traced  to 
Ellish. 
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In  the.  course  of  a  couple  of  years  she 
bought  him  a  horse,  £md  Peter  was  enabled 
to  join  with  a  neighbor,  who  had  another. 
Each  had  a  plough  and  tackle,  so  that  here 
was  a  little  team  made  up,  the  half  of  which 
belonged  to  Peter.  Bj  this  means  they 
ploughed  week  about,  until  their  crops  were 
got  down.  Peter  finding  his  farm  doing 
well,  began  to  feel  a  kind  of  rivalship  wii£ 
his  wife — that  is  to  say,  she  first  suggested 
the  principle,  and  afterwards  contrived  to 
make  him  imagine  that  it  was  originally  his 
own. 

"  The  sarra  one  o'  you,  Pether,"  she  ex- 
claimed to  him  one  day,  "but's  batin'  me 
out  an'  out.  IMiy,  you're  the  very  dickins 
at  the  farmin',  so  you  are.  Faix,  I  suppose, 
if  you,  go  an  this  way  much  longer,  that 
you'll  be  thinkin'  of  another  farm,  in  regard 
that  we  have  some  guineas  together.  Pether, 
did  you  ever  think  of  it,  abouchal  ?/' 

"  To  be  sure,  I  did,  you  beauty  ;  an'  amn't 
I  in  fifty  notions  to  take  Harry  Neal's  land, 
that  jist  lies  alongside  of  our  own." 

"Faix,  an'  you're  right,  maybe ;  but  if  it's 
strivin*  again  me  you  are,  you  may  give  it 
over  :  I  tell  you,  I'll  have  more  money  made 
afore  this  time  twelvemonth  than  you  will" 

"Arrah,  is  it  jokin'  you  are?  More 
money  ?  Would  you  advise  me  to  take 
Harry's  land  ?  Tell  me  tliai  first,  you  phanix, 
an'  thin  I'm  vour  man !  '* 

"Faix,  take  your  own  ooorse,  avoumeen. 
If  you  get  a  lase  of  it  at  a  fair  rint,  111  buy 
another  horse,  any  how.  Isn't  that  doin'  the 
thing  dacent  ?  " 

"More  power  to  you,  EQiahl  Fll  hold 
you  a  crown,  I  pay  you  the  price  o'  the  horse 
afore  this  time  twelvemonth." 

"  Done  !  The  sarra  be  off  me  but  done  I 
— an'  here's  Barny  Dillon  an'  Eatly  Hacket 
to  bear  witness." 

"  Sure  enough  we  wHl,"  said  Barny,  the 
servant. 

"  111  back  the  misthress  any  money,"  re- 
plied the  maid. 

"Two  to  one  on  the  masther,"  said  the 
man.  "Whoo!  our  side  o*  the  house  for 
ever  !  Come,  Pether,  hould  up  your  head, 
there's  money  bid  for  you  !  " 

"  ElHsh,  ril  fight  for  you  ankle  deep,"  said 
Katty — "  depind  your  life  an  me." 
"^  "  In  the  name  o'  goodness,  thin,  it's  a  bar- 
gain," said  Ellish ;  "  an*  at  the  end  o'  the 
year,  if  we're  spared,  we'll  see  vhat  we'Usee. 
Well  have  among  ourselves  a  little  sup  o* 
tay,  plase  goodness,  an'  we'll  be  comfortable. 
Now,  Baniy,  go  an*  draw  home  thim  phaties 
from  the  pits  while  the  day's  fine ;  and  Eat- 
ty,  a  colleen,  bring  in  some  wather,  till  we 
get  the  pig  killed  and  scalded — ifU  hardly 
have  time  to  be  good  bacon  for  the  big 


markets  at  Christmas.  I  don't  wish,"  she 
continued,  "  to  keep  it  back  from  them  that 
we  have  a  thrifle  o'  money.  One  always  does 
betther  when  it's  known  that  they're  not 
struggUn*.  There's  Nelly  Cummins,  an*  her 
customers  is  lavin'  her,  an*  dalin'  wid  me, 
bekase  she's  goin*  down  in  business.  Ay, 
an*,  Pether,  ahagur,  it's  the  way  o'  the  world." 

"Well  but,  Ellish,  don't  you  be  givin' 
NeUy  Cummins  the  harsh  word,  or  lanin'  too 
heavily  upon  her,  the  crathur,  merely  in  re* 
gard  that  she  is  goin*  down.  Do  you  hear, 
acolleen  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  don't  do  it,  Pether ;  but  you 
know  she  has  a  tongue  like  a  razor  at  times, 
and  whin  it  gets  loose  she'd  provoke  St  Pe- 
ther himself.  Thin  she's  takin'  to  the  dhrink, 
too,  the  poor  misfortunate  vagabone ! " 

"Well,  well,  that's  no  affair  o'  yours,  or 
mine  aither — only  don't  be  risin'  ructions  and 
norrations  wid  her.  You  threwn  a  jug  at  her 
the  last  day  you  war  out,  an'  hot  the  x)oor 
ould  Potticary  as  he  was  passin*.  You  see  I 
hai'd  that^  though  you  kept  it  dose  from  me ! 
— ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  Ha,  lia,  ha ! — why  you*d  split  if  you  had 
seen  the  crathur  whin  he  fell  into  Pether 
White's  brogue-creels,  wid  his  heels  up. 
But  what  right  had  she  to  be  sthrivin'  to 
bring  away  my  customers  afore  my  face? 
Ailey  Dogheriy  was  buying  a  crock  wid  me, 
and  Nelly  shouts  over  to  her  from  where  she 
sot  like  a  queen  on  her  stool, '  Ailey,*  says  she, 
'  hcre*s  a  betther  one  for  three  ffiurdens  less, 
an'  another  larden  'iU  get  you  a  pennorth  o' 
salt.'  An',  indeed,  Ailey  walks  over,  manely 
enough,  an'  tuck  her  at  her  word.  Why, 
fiesh  an*  blood  couldn't  bear  ii" 

"  Indeed,  an*  you're  raal  flesh  and  blood, 
EUish,  if  that's  thrue." 

"  Well,  but  consamin'  what  I  mintioned 
awhile  agone — ^hut  I  the  poor  mad  crathur, 
let  us  have  no  more  discoorse  about  her — IL 
say,  that  no  one  ever  thrives  so  well  as  when 
the  world  sees  that  they  are  gettin'  an,  an' 
prosperin' ;  but  if  there's  not  an  appearance, 
how  will  any  one  know  whether  we  are  pros- 
perin' or  not,  barrin*  they  see  some  sign  of  it 
about  us  ;  I  mane,  in  a  quiet  rasonable  way, 
widout  show  or  extravagance.  In  the  name 
o'  goodness,  thin,  let  us  get  the  house 
brushed  up,  an'  the  outhouses  dashed.  A 
bushel  or  two  of  lime  'ill  make  this  as  white 
as  an  eg^  widin,  an'  a  very  small  expinse  will 
get  it  plastei^ed  and  whitewashed  widoul 
Wouldn't  you  like  it^  avoumeen?  Eh,  Pe- 
ttier?" 

"  To  be  sure  Fd  like  it.  Itll  give  a  re- 
spectful look  to  the  house  and  place." 

"  Ay,  an'  itll  bring  customers,  thaf  s  the 
main  thing.  People  always  like  to  come  to 
a  snug,  comfortable  place.    An',  plase  Grod, 
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Pin  thinkin'  of  another  plan  that  PU  soon 
mmtion." 

"An*  what  may  that  be,  you  skamer? 
Why,  Ellish,  youVe  ever  and  always  some 
skame  or  other  in  that  head  o'  yours.  For 
my  part,  I  don't  know  how  you  get  at  them." 

**  Well,  no  matter,  acushla,  do  j'ou  only 
back  me  ;  just  show  me  how  I  ought  to  go 
on  wid  them,  for  nobody  can  outdo  you  at 
such  things,  an'  I'll  engage  well  thrive  yit, 
always  wid  a  blessin'  an  us.'' 

''Why,  to  teU  God's  thruth,  I'd  bate  the 
devil  himself  at  plannin'  out,  an'  bringin'  a 
thing  to  a  conclusion— reh,  you  deludher?  " 

"  The  sarra  doubt  of  it ;  but  takin'  the 
other  farm  was  the  brightest  thought  I  seen 
wid  you  yit.     Will  you  do  it,  avillish  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure.  Don't  I  say  it  ?  An'  itTl  be 
up  wid  the  lark  wid  me.  Hut,  woman,  you 
don't  see  the  half  ol  what's  in  me,, yet" 

*'  m  buy  you  a  hat  and  a  pair  o'  stockins 
at  Christmas." 

"Will  you,  Ellish?  Then,  by  the  book, 
ni  work  like  a  horse."  / 

"  I  didn't  intind  to  tell  you,  but  I  had  it 
laid  out  for  you." 

"Faith,  you're  a  beauty,  Elliah.  WhatTlwe 
call  this  young  chap  that's  comin',  acushla  ?  " 

"  Now,  Pether,  none  o'  your  capers.  It's 
time  enough  when  the  thing  happens  to  be 
thinkin*  o'  that,  Glory  be  to  God  1 " 

"  Well,  you  may  talk  as  you  plase,  but  PU 
call  him  Pether." 

"  An*  how  do  you  know  but  hell  be  a  girl, 
you  omadhawn  ?  " 

"  Murdher  alive,  ay,  sure  enough  !  Faith, 
I  didn't  think  o'  that  1 " 

"  Well,  go  up  now  an*  spake  to  Misther 
Ecdes  about  tbe  land ;  maybe  somebody  else 
*nd  slip  in  afore  us,  an'  that  wouldn't  be 
pleasant  Here's  your  brave  big  coat,  put  it 
an  ;  faix,  it  makes  a  man  of  you — gives  you 
a  bodagh  *  look  entirely  ;  but  that's  httle  to 
what  youll  be  yet,  wid  a  blessin*— a  Half- 
Sir,  any  way." 

In  fact,  EUish's  industry  ha^  already  gained 
a  character  for  both  herself  and  her  husband. 
He  got  credit  for  the  assiduity  and  activity* 
to  which  she  trained  him :  and  both  were 
respected  for  their  cleverness  in  advancing 
themselves  from  so  poor  a  beginning  to  the 

*  This  word  is  used  in  Ireland  Bometimes  in  a 
good  and  aom^timea  in  a  bad  sense.  For  instance, 
the  peasantry  will  often  say  in  allusion  to  some  in- 
dividaal  who  may  happen  to  be  talked  of,  **Hut ! 
he*8  a  dirty  bodfigh;^*  bat  again,  yon  may  hear 
ihem  use  it  in  a  sense  directly  the  reverse  of  this ; 
for  instance,  *^  He's  a  very  daceot  man,  and  looks 
the  bodagh  entirely.''  As  to  the  **Half  sir,"  he 
stands  alH>ut  half-way  between  the  bodagh  and  the 
gentleman.  Bodagh— eignitying  cbnrl — was  ap- 
plied orig^inally  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  Eng- 
lu^  aetUers. 


humble  state  of  independence  they  had  then 
reached  The  &rm  which  Ellish  was  so  anx- 
ious to  secure  was  the  property  of  the  gentle- 
man from  whom  they  held  the  other.  Being 
a  man  of  sense  and  penetration,  he  fortunately 
saw — what,  indeed,  was  generally  well  known 
— that  Peter  and  Ellish  were  rising  in  the 
world,  and  that  their  elevation  was  the  conse- 
quence of  their  own  unceasing  efforts  to  be- 
come  independent,  so  that  industry  is  in 
every  possible  point  of  view  its  own  reward. 
So  long  as  the  farm  was  open  to  competition 
the  offers  for  it  multiplied  prodigiously,  and 
rose  in  eqtial  proportion.  Persons  not  worth 
twenty  shillings  in  the  world  offered  double 
the  rent  which  the  utmost  stretch  of  ingenu- 
ity, even  with  suitable  capital,  could  pay. 
New-married  couples,  with  nothing  but  the 
strong  imaginative  hopes  pecuHar  to  their 
counky,  proposed  for  it  in  a  most  Hberal 
spirit  Men  who  had  been  ejected  out  of 
their  late  farms  for  non-payment  of  rent> 
were  ready  to  cultivate  this  at  a  rent  much 
above  that  which,  on  better  land,  they  were 
imable  to  pay.  Others,  who  had  been  eject- 
ed from  farm  after  farm — each  of  which  they 
undertook  as  a  mere  speculation,  to  fumisn 
them  with  present  subsistence,  but  without 
any  ultimate  expectation  of  being  able  to  meet 
their  engagements — came  forward  with  the 
most  laudable  efforts.  This  gentleman,  how- 
ever, was  none  of  those  landlords  who  are  so 
besotted  and  ignorant  of  their  own  interests, 
as  to  let  their  lands  simply  to  the  highest 
bidders,  without  taking  into  consideration 
their  capital,  moral  character,  and  habits  of 
industry.  He  resided  at  home,  knew  his 
tenants  personally,  took  an  interest  in  their 
successes  and  difficulties,  and  instructed  them 
in  the  best  modes  of  improving  their  farms. 

Peter's  first  interview  with  him  was  not 
quite  satis&u^ry  on  either  side.  The  hon- 
est man  was  like  a  ship  without  her  rudder, 
when  transacting  business  in  the  absence  of 
his  wife.  The  fact  was,  that  on  seeing  the 
high  proposals  which  were  sent  in,  he  be- 
came alarmed  lest,  as  he  flattered  himself 
that  the  credit  of  i^e  transaction  should  be 
all  his  own,  the  farm  might  go  into  the 
hands  of  another,  and  his  character  tor  clev- 
erness suffer  with  Ellish.  The  landlord  was 
somewhat  astounded  at  the  rent  which  a  man 
who  bore  so  high  a  name  for  prudence  of- 
fered him.  He  knew  it  was  considerably 
beyond  what  the  land  was  worth,  and  he  did 
not  wish  that  any  tenant  coming  upon  his 
estate  should  have  no  other  prospect  than 
that  of  gradually  receding  into  insolvency. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  any  answer  now,"  said 
he  to  Peter ;  "  but  if  you  will  call  in  a  day 
or  two  I  shall  let  you  know  my  final  deter- 
mination/' 
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Peter,  on  coming  home,  rendered  an  ac- 
count of  his  interview  wiih  the  landlord  to 
his  wife,  who  no  sooner  heard  of  the  eztraya- 
gant  proposal  he  made,  than  she  raised  her 
hands  and  eyes,  exclaiming— 

"  Why,  thSu,  Pether,  alanna,  was  it  beside 
yourself  you  wor,  to  go*  for  to  oflTer  a  rint 
that  no  one  could  honestly  pay !  Why,  man 
alive,  it  'ud  lave  us  widout  house  or  home  in 
no  time,  all  out !  Sure  Pether,  acushla, 
where  'ud  be  the  use  of  us  or  any  one  takin' 
land,  barnn'  they  could  make  somethin'  by 
it?  Faix,  if  the  gintleman  had  sinse,  he 
wouldn't  give  ttie  same  farm  to  anybody  at 
sich  a  rint ;  an*  for  good  rasons  too— bekase 
they  could  never  pay  it,  an*  himself  'ud  be 
the  sufferer  in  the  long  nm." 

"  Dang  me,  but  you're  the  long-headedest 
woman  iJive  this  day,  EUish.  Why,  I  never 
wanst  vnnt  into  the  rason  o'  the  thing,  at 
alL    But  you  don't  know  the  offers  he  got" 

"Don't  I?  Why  do  you  think  he'd  let 
the  Mullins,  or  the  Gonlans,  or  the  O'Donog- 
hoes,  or  the  Duff^s,  upon  his  land,  widout  a 
shillin'  in  one  o'  their  pockets  to  stock  it,  or 
to  begin  workin'  it  properly  wid.  Hand  me 
my  doak  from  the  pin  there,  an'  get  your 
hat.  Katty,  avoumeen,  have  an  eye  to  the 
house  till  we  come  back  ;  an'  if  Dick  Mur- 
phy comes  here  to  get  tobaccy  on  score,  tell 
him  I  can't  afford  it,  till  he  pays  up  what .  he 
got.  Come,  Pether,  in  the  name  o'  goodness 
— come,  abouchaL" 

Ellish,  during  their  short  journey  to  the 
landlord's,  commenced,  in  her  own  way,  a 
lecture  upon  agricultural  economy,  which, 
though  plain  and  unvarnished,  contained  ex- 
cellent and  practical  sense.  She  also  pointed 
out  to  him  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be 
silent ;  told  him  what  rent  to  offer,  and  in 
what  manner  he  should  offer  it ;  but  she  did 
all  this  so  dexterously  and  sweetly,  that  hon- 
est Peter  thought  ihe  new  and  corrected 
views  which  she  furnished  him  vrith,  were 
altogether  the  result  of  his  own  penetratioiL 

l%e  landlord  was  at  home  when  they  ar- 
rived, and  ordered  them  into  the  parlor, 
where  he  soon  made  his  appearanca 

"Well,  Connell,"  said  he,  smihng,  "are 
you  come  to* make  me  a  higher  offer?" 

"  Why  thin  no,  plase  your  honor,"  repUed 
Peter,  looking  for  confidence  to  Ellish :  "  in- 
stead o'  that,  sir,  Ellish  here  " 

"  Never  heed  me,  alanna ;  tell  his  honor 
what  you've  to  say,  out  o'  the  face.  Gto  an, 
acushla." 

"Why,  your  honor,  to  tell  the  blessed 
thruth,  the  dickens  a  bit  o'  myself  but  had  a 
sup  in  my  head  when  I  was  wid  your  honor 
toniay  before." 

Ellish  was  thunderstruck  at  this  most  un- 
eiq>ected  apology  from  Peter ;  but  the  fact 


vms,  that  the  instructions  which  she  had  giv- 
en him  on  their  way  had  completely  dvapb- 
rafed  frpm  his  brain,  and  he  felt  himself 
thrown  altogether  upon  his  own  powers  of 
invention.  Here,  however^,  he  was  at  home ; 
for  it  was  well  known  among  all  his  acquain- 
tances, that,  however  he  might  be  deficient 
in  the  management  of  a  family  when  com- 
pared to  his  wife,  he  was  capable,  notwith- 
standing, of  exerting  a  certain  imaginative 
faculty  in  a  veiy  high  degree.  Elliph  felt 
that  to  contradict  him  on  the  spot  must 
lessen  both  him  and  herself  in  the  opinion 
of  the  landlord,  a  circumstance  that  would 
have  given  her  much  pain. 

"Fm  sorry  to  hear  that,  Connell,"  said 
Mr.  Eccles  ;  "  you  bear  the  character  of  be- 
ing strictly  sober  in  your  habits.  You  must 
have  been  early  at  th^  bottle,  too,  which 
makes  your  apology  rather  unhappy.  Of 
all  tipplers,  he  who  drinks  early  is  &e  worst 
and  most  incurable." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  sir,  but  this  only  happens 
me  wanst  a  year,  yo\ir  honor." 

"Once  a  year!  But,  by  the  by,  you  had 
no  appearance  of  being  tipsy,  Peter.^' 
.  "  Tipsy  I  Bud-a'-age,  your  honor,  I  was 
never  seen  tipsy  in  all  my  life,"  said  Peter. — 
"  That's  a  horse  of  another  color,  sir,  plase 
your  honor." 

The  reader  must  at  once  perceiye  that* 
Peter  here  was  only  recovering  himself  from 
the  effects  of  the  injurious  impression  which 
his  first  admission  was  calculated  to  produce 
against  him  in  the  mind  of  his  landlord. 

"  Tipsy !  No,  no,  sir ;  but  the  rason  of 
it,  sir,  was  this  :  it  bein'  my  birthday,  sir,  I 
merely  tuck  a  sup  in  the  momin',  in  honor 
o'  the  day.  It's  altogether  a  lucky  day  to 
me,  sir  I " 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  eveiy  man's  birthday 
may,  probably,  be  called  such — the  gift  of 
existence  being,  I  fear,  too  much  imder- 
valued." 

"  Bedad^  your  honor,  I  don't  mane  that, 
at  alL" 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean,  Peter  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  you  see,  it's  not  that  I  vras  en- 
Urdy  bom  on  this  day,  butpar%,  sir ;  I  was 
marrid  to  Ellish  here  into  the  bargain, — one 
o'  the  best  wives,  sir — however,  111  say  no 
more,  as  she's  to  the  fore  herself  But, 
death  alive,  sir,  sure  when  we  put  both  con- 
clusions together — myself  beia'  sich  a  worthy 
man,  and  EUish  sudi  a  tip-top  wife,  who 
could  blame  me  for  smellin'  the  bottle  ? — for 
divil  a  much  more  I  did — about  two  glasses, 
sir — an'  so  it  got  up  into  my  head  a  little 
when  I  was  wid  your  honor  to-day  before." 

"But  what  is  the  amount  of  all  thig, 
Peter?" 

^'  Why,  sir,  you  see  only  I  was  as  I  said, 
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air — not  tipsy,  your  honor,  any  way,  but 
seein'  things  double  or  so ;  an'  that  was,  I 
smppose,  what  made  me  offer  for  the  farm 
double  what  I  intinded.  Every  body  knows, 
sir,  that  the  '  crathur '  gives  the  big  heart  to 
us,  any  how,  your  honor." 

"But  you  know,  Peter,  we  entered  into 
no  terms  about  it.  I,  therefore,  have  neither 
power  nor  inclination  to  hold  you  to  the  offer 
you  made." 

"Faith,  sir,  you're  not  the  gintleman  to 
do  a  shabby  turn,  nor  ever  was,  nor  one  o' 
your  family.     There's  not  in  all  Etirope  " — 

Ellish,  who  was  a  point  blank  dealer,  could 
endure  Peter's  mode  of  transacting  business 
no  longer.  She  knew  that  if  he  once  got 
into  the  true  spirit  of  applying  the  oil  of 
£attery  to  the  landlord,  he  would  have 
rubbed  him  into  a  perfect  froth  ere  he 
quitted  him.  She,  therefore,  took  up  the 
thread  of  the  discourse,  and  finished  the 
compliment  with  much  more  delicacy  than 
honsst  Peter  could  have  displayed. 

•'  Thrue  for  you,  Pether,"  she  added ; 
"  there  is  not  a  kinder  family  to  the  poor, 
nor  betther  landlords  in  the  country  they 
live  in.  Pether  an'  myself,  your  honor,  on 
layin'  both  our  heads  together,  found  that 
he  offered  more  rint  for  the  land  nor  any 
tenant  could  honestly  pay.  So,  sir,  where's 
the  use  of  keepin'  back  God's  truth — ^Pether, 
sir  —  • 

Peter  here  trembled  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  wife,  in  accomplishing  some  object 
of  her  own  in  reference  to  the  land,  was 
about  to  undeceive  the  landlord,  touching 
the  lie  which  he  had  so  barefacedly  palmed 
upon  that  worthy  gentleman  for  truth.  In 
fact,  his  anxiety  overcame  his  prudence,  abd 
he  resolved  to  anticipate  her. 

"  I'd  advise  you,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  smile 
of  significant  good-humor,  "to  be  a  little 
suspicious  of  her,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  she 
draws  the" — here  he  illustrated  the  simile 
with  his  staff — "  the  long  bow  of  an  odd  time; 
fiuth  she  does.  I'd  kiss  the  book  on  the  head 
of  what  I  tould  you,  sir,  plase  your  honor. 
For  the  sacret  of  it  is,  that  I  tuck  the  mois- 
ture afore  she  left  her  bed." 

"  Why,  Peter,  alanna,"  said  Ellish,  sooth- 
ingly, "  what's  comin*  over  you,  at  all,  an'  me 
goin'  to  explain  to  his  honor  the  outs  and  ins 
of  our  opinion  about  the  land  ?  Faix,  man, 
we  re  not  thinkin'  about  you,  good  or  bad." 

"  I  believe  the  drop  has  scarcely  left  your 
head  yet,  Peter,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  $ud-an'-age,  your  honor,  sure  we  must 
have  our  joke,  any  how — doesn't  she  deserve 
it  foi;  takin'  the  word  out  o'  my  mouth  ?  " 

"  Whisht,  avillish ;  you're  too  cute  for  us 
all,  Pether.  There's  no  use,  .sir,  as  I  was 
sqdn',  for  any  one  to  deny  that  when  they 


take  a  farm  they  do  it  to  make  by  it,  or  at 
the  laste  to  live  comfortably  an  it  That's 
the  thruth,  your  honor,  an'  it's  no  use  to 
keep  it  back  from  you,  sir." 

"I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  the 
landlord.  "  It  is  with  these  motives  that  a 
tenant  should  wish  to  occupy  land  ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  landlord  who  has  his  own 
interest  truly  at  hearty  to  see  that  his  land 
be  not  let  at  such  a  rent  as  will  preclude 
the  possibility  of  comfort  or  independence  on 
the  part  of  his  tenantry.  He  who  lets  his 
land  above  its  value,  merely  because  people 
are  fooHsh  enough  to  offer  more  for  it  than 
it  is  worth,  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  himself 
as  he  is  to  the  tenant" 

"  It's  God's  thruth,  sir,  an'  it's  nothin'  else 
but  a  comfort  to  hear  sich  words  comin' 
from  the  Hps  of  a  gintleman  that's  a  landlord 
himsell" 

"Ay,  an'  a  good  one,  too,"  said  Peter ;  "an* 
kind  father  for  his  honor  to  be  what  he  i& 
Divil  resave  the  family  in  all  Europe  " — 

"  Thrue  for  you,  avoumeen,  an'  every  one 
knows  that  We  wor  talkin'  it  over,  sir, 
betuxt  ourselves,  Pether  an'  me,  an'  he  says 
very  cutely,  that,  upon  second  thoughts,  he 
offered  more  nor  we  could  honestly  pay  out 
o'  the  land :  so  " — 

"  Faith,  it's  a  thrue  as  gospel,  your  honor. 
Says  I,  'Ellish,  you  beau^  '"— 

"  I  thought,"  observed  Mr.  Eccles,  "  that 
she  sometimes  drew  the  long  bow,  Peter." 

"  Oh,  murdher  ahve,  sir,  it  was  only  in  re- 
gard of  her  crassin'  in  an'  whippin'  the  word 
out  o'  my  mouth,  that  I  wanted  to  take  a 
rise  out  of  her.  Oh,  bedad,  sir,  no;  the 
crathur's  thruth  to  £he  backbone,  an'  &rther 
if  I'd  say  it" 

"  9o,  your  honor,  oonsidhenn'  everything, 
we're  willin'  to  offer  thirty  shillin's  an  acre 
for  the  farm.  That  rint,  sir,  we'll  be  able  to 
pay,  wid  the  help  o'  God,  for  sure  we  can  do 
nothin'  widout  Ins  assistance,  glory  be  to  his 
name  I  Youll  get  many  that'll  offer  you 
more,  your  honor ;  but  if  it  'ud  be  plasin'  to 
you  to  considher  what  manes  they  have  to 
pay  it,  I  think,  sir,  you'd  see,  out  o'  your 
own  sinse,  that  it's  not  likely  people  who  is 
gone  to  the  bad,  an'  has  nothin'  could  stand 
it  out  long." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven,"  replied  Mr.  Ecdes, 
"  that  every  tenant  in  Lrehmd  possessed  your 
prudence  and  good  sense.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  ask,  Mrs.  Gonnell,  what  capi^  you 
and  your  husband  can  command  provided  I 
shoidd  let  you  have  it" 

"  Wid  every  pleasure  in  hfe,  sir,  for  it's 
but  a  lair  question  to  put  An'  sure,  it  is  to 
God  we  owe  it,  whatevw  it  is,  plase  your 
honor.  But,  sir,  if  we  get  the  land,  we're 
able  to  stock  it,  an'  to  crop  it  well  an'  da* 
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cently ;  an*  if  your  honor  wo^d  allow  us  for 
flartin  improvements,  sir,  we'd  run  it  into  snug 
fields,  by  plantin'  good  hedges,  an'  gettin' 
up  sbelther  for  the  outlyin'  cattle  in  the 
hard  seasons^  plase  your  honor,  and  you  know 
the  farm  is  very  naked  and  bare  of  shelter  at 
present" 

"  Sowl,  will  we,  sir,  an'  far  more  nor  that 
if  we  get  it.    FU  undhertake,  sir,  to  level " — 

"  No,  Pether,  well  promise  no  more  nor 
well  do ;  but  anything  that  his  honor  will 
be  plased  to  point  out  to  us,  if  we  get  fair 
support,  an'  that  it  remains  on  the  farm 
afther  us,  well  be  wiUin'  to  do  it" 

"WTiUin'!"  exclaimed  Peter  !—"  faith, 
whether  we're  wilhn'  or  not,  if  his  honor  but 
says  the  word  " 

"  Mrs.  Cbnnell,"  said  their  landlord,  "  say 
no  more.  The  farm  is  yours,  and  you  may 
consider  yourselves  as  my  tenants."         " 

'^  Many  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  the  prifer- 
ence.  I  hope,  sir,  you'U  not  rue  what  you 
did  in  givin'  it  to  us  before  them  that  offered 
a  higher  rint  You'll  find,  sir,  wid  the  help 
o'  the  Almighty,  that  well  pay  you  your  rint 
rigular  an*  punctual" 

"  Why,  thin,  long  life,  an'  glory,  an'  bene- 
dication  to  your  honor!  Faith,  it's  only 
kind  father  for  you,  sir,  to  be  what  you  are. 
The  divil  resave  the  femily  in  all  Europe  " — 

"Peter,  that  will  do,"  repUedthe  landlord, 
"  it  would  be  rather  hazardous  for  our  family 
to  compete  with  aU  Europe.  Go  home, 
Peter,  and  be  guided  by  your  wife,  who  has 
more  sense  in  her  little  finger  than  over  your 
family  had  either  in  Europe  or  out  of  it,  al- 
though I  mean  you  no  offense  by  going  be- 
yond Europe." 

"  By  all  the  books  that  never  wor  opened 
an' shut,*'  replied  Peter,  with  the  intuitive 
quickness  of  perception  peculiar  to  Irish- 
men, *'  an  innocenter  boy  than  Andy  Connell 
never  was  sent  acrass  the  water.  I  proved 
as  clear  an  aUbi  for  him  as  the  sun  in  the 
firmanent ;  an*  yit,  bad  luck  to  the  big-wig 
O'Grady,  he  should  be  puttin'  in  his  leek  an 
me  afore  the  jury,  jist  whin  I  had  the  poor 
boy  cleared  out  dacently,  an*  wid  all  honor. 
An*  bedad,  now,  that  we're  spakin  about  it, 
111  tell  your  honor  the  whole  conclusions  of 
it.  You  see,  sir,  the  Agint  was  shot  one 
night ;  an'  above  all  nights  in  the  year,  your 
honor,  a  thief  of  a  toothache  that  I  had  kep 
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"  Pether,  come  away,  abouchal :  his  honor 
knows  as  much  about  it  as  you  do, ,  Come, 
aroon  ;  you  know  we  must  help  to  scald  an' 
scrape  the  pig  afore  night,  an'  it's  late  now." 

"  Bedad,  sir,  she's  a  sweet  one,  this.** 

"  Be  guided  by  her,  Peter,  if  you*re  wise, 
she's  a  wife  you  ought  to  be  proud  of." 

"  Thruc  for  vou,  sir ;  divil  resave  the  word 


o'  lie  in  that,  any  how.  Come,  ISlish ;  come, 
you  deludher,  I'm  wid  you." 

"  God  bless  your  honor,  sir,  an*  we're  obr 
laged  to  you  for  you  kindness  an'  patience 
wid  the  hkes  o'  us." 

"  I  say  ditto,  your  honor.  Long  life  an' 
glory  to  you  every  day  your  honor  rises !  ** 

Peter,  on  his  way  home,  entered  into  a 
defence  of  his  apology  for  offering  so  high  a 
rent  to  the  landlord ;  but  although  it  pos- 
sessed both  ingenuity  and  originality,  it  was, 
we  must  confess,  grossly  defective  in.  those 
principles  jisually  inculcated  by  our  best 
Ethic  writers. 

"  Couldn*t  you  have  tould  him  what  we 
agreed  upon  goin*  up,'*  observed  EUish; 
"  but  instead  o*  that,  to  begin  an'  tell  the 
gintlemen  so  many  Hes  about  your  bcin' 
dhrunk,  an'  this  bcin*  your  birth-day,  an'  the 

day  we  wor  marrid.   an', Musha,   sich 

quare  stories  to  come  into  your  head  ?  ** 

"  Why,**  said  Peter,  "  what  harm's  in  all 
that,  whin  he  didn't  yin^  me  out  ?  ** 

"  But  why  the  sarra  did  you  go  to  say  that 
/  was  in  the  custom  o*  tellm*  lies  ?  ** 

"  Faix,  bekase  I  thought  you  wor  goin*  to 
let  out  all,  an*  I  thought  it  best  to  have  the 
first  word  o*  you.  What  else  ? — but  smre  I 
brought  myself  off  bravely." 

"  Well,  well,  a  hudh ;  don't  be  invintin'  sich 
things  another  time,  or  you'll  bring  yourself 
into  a  scrape,  some  way  or  other." 

"  Faix,  an'  you  needn't  spake,  EUish ;  you 
can  let  out  a  nate  bounce  yourself,  whhi  it's 
to  sarve  yoiL  Come  now,  don't  run  away 
wid  the  story  !  ** 

"  Well,  if  I  do,  it's  in  the  way  o*  my  busi- 
ness ;  whin  Tm  b'atin*  them  down  in  the  price 
o*  what  Fm  buj'in*,  or  gettin'  thim  to  bid  up 
for  any  thing  I'm  selHn* :  besides,  it's  to  ad- 
vance ourselves  in  the  world  that  I  do  it, 
abouchal." 

"  Gx)  an,  go  an  ;  &iz,  you*re  like  the  new 
moon,  sharp  at  both  comers  :  but  what  mat* 
ther,  you  beauty,  we've  secured  the  farm,  at 
any  rate,  an',  by  this  an'  by  that^  I'll  show  you 
tip-top  farmin*  an  it** 

A  sbniggle  now  commenced  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  as  to  which  of  them  should, 
in  their  respective  departments,  advance 
themselves  with  greater  rapidity  in  life.  This 
friendly  contest  was  kept  up  principally  by 
the  address  of  EUish,  who,  as  she  knew  those 
points  in  her  husband*8  character  most  easUy 
wrought  upon,  felt  Uttle  difl&culty  in  shaping 
him  to  her  own  purposes.  Her  great  object 
was  to  acquire  wealth ;  and  it  mostly  happens, 
that  when  this  is  the  ruling  principle  in  life, 
there  is  usually  to  be  found,  in  associjition 
with  it,  aU  those  qualities  which  are  best 
adapted  to  secure  it  Peter,  on  finding  that 
oveiy   succeeding  day   brought  something 
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to  their  gains,  began  to  imbibe  a  portion  of 
that  spirit  which  wholly  absorbed  EllisL  He 
became  worldly ;  but  it  wafi  rather  the 
worldliness  of  habit  than  of  principle.  In 
the  case  of  Ellish,  it  proceeded  from  both  ; 
her  mind  was  apt,  vigorous,  and  conceptive  ; 
her  body  active,  her  manners  bland  and  in- 
siauating,  and  her  penetration  almost  intui- 
tive. About  the  time  of  their  entering  upon 
the  second  farm,  four  children  had  been  the 
fruit  of  their  marriage — ^two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  These  were  now  n^w  sources  of 
anxiety  to  their  mother,  and  fresh  impulses 
to  her  industry.  Her  ignoranae,  and  that  of 
her  husband,  of  any  kind  of  education,  she 
had  often,  in  the  course  of  their  business, 
bitter  cau^  to  iregret.  She  now  resolved 
that  their  children  should  be  well  instructed  ; 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  sending  them  to 
school,  the  moment  she  thought  them  capable 
of  imbibing  the  simplest  elements  of  in- 
struction. 

"  It's  hard  to  say,"  she  observed  to  her 
husband,  '^  how  soon  they  may  be  useful  to 
us.  Who  knows,  Pether,  but  we  may  have 
a  full  shop  yit,  an'  they  may  be  able  to  make 
up  bits  of  accounts  for  us,  poor  things? 
Throth,  rd  be  happy  if  I  wanst  seen  it." 

"  Faix,  Ellish,"  replied  Peter,  "  if  we  can 
get  an  as  weVe  doin*,  it  is  hard  to  say.  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  had  got  the  lamin*  in  time, 
I.might  be  a  bright  boy  to-day,  no  doubt  of 
it— could  spake  up  to  the  best  o'  thim.  I 
never  wint  to  school  but  wanst,  an'  I  remim- 
ber  I  threw  the  masther  into  a  kibi-pot,  an' 
broke  the  poor  craythur's  arm  ;  an'  from  that 
day  to  this,  I  never  could  be  brought  a  single 
day  to  school" 

Peter  and  Ellish  now  began  to  be  pointed 
out  as  a  couple  worthy  of  imitation  by  those 
who  knew  that  perseverance  and  industry 
never  fail  of  securing  their  own  reward. 
Others,  however, — that  is  to  say,  the  lazy, 
the  profligate,  and  the  ignorant, — had  a  ready 
solution  of  the  secret  of  their  success. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  she's  a  lucky  woman,  an' 
anything  she  puts  her  hand  to  prospers. 
Sure  she  was  bom  vrid  a  lucky  caul  "^  an  her 

*  The  caul  is  a  thin  membrane,,  about  the  con- 
sistence of  very  fine  silk,  which  eometimes  covers 
the  head  of  a  new-born  infant  like  a  cap.  It  is  al- 
ways the  omen  of  great  good  fortune  to  the  infant 
and  parents  ;  and  in  Ireland,  when  any  one  has  un- 
expectedly fallen  into  the  receipt  of  property,  or 
any  other  temporal  good,  it  is  customary  to  say, 
**  such  a  person  was  bom  with  a  ^  lucky  caul  *  on  his 
head." 

Why  these  are  considered  lacky,  it  would  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  ascertain.  Several  in- 
stances of  good  fortune,  happening  to  such  as  were 
bom  with  them,  might,  by  their  coincidences,  form 
a  basis  for  the  superstition  ;  just  as  the  fact  of  three 
men  during  one  severe  winter  having  b'^en  found 
drowned,  each  with  two  shirts  on,  giuerated  an 


head;  an',  be  sure,  ahagur,  the  world  will 
flow  in  upon  thim.  There's  many  a  neigh- 
bor about  thim  works  their  fingers  to  the 
stumps,  an'  yit  you  see  they  can't  get  an :  for 
ElUsh,  if.  she'd  throw  the  sweepins  of  her 
hearth  to  the  wind,  it  'ud  come  back  to  her 
in  money.  Site  was  horn  to  ii,  otl  iiothin'  can 
keep  her  from  her  luck  I  "* 

Such  are  many  of  the  senseless  theories 
that  militate  against  exertion  and  industry 
in  Ireland,  and  occasion  many  to  shrink  badk 
from  the  laudible  race  of  honest  enterprise, 
into  filth,  penuiy,  and  crime.  It  is  this  idle 
and  envious  crew,  who,  with  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  domestic  industry,  become  adepts  in 
politics,  and  active  in  those  illegal  combina- 
tions and  outrages  which  ret^d  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  bjing  disgrace  up- 
on the  great  body  of  its  peaceable  inhabitants. 

In  the  meantime  EUish  w,\a  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  life,  while  such  persons  were 
absurdly  speculating  upon  the  cause  of  her 
success.  Her  business  was  not  only  increased, 
but  extended.  From  crockery',  herrings,  and 
salt,  she  advanced  gradually  to  deal  in  other 
branches  adapted  to  her  station,  and  the  wants 
of  the  people.  She  bought  stockings,  and 
retailed  them  every  market-day.  By  and  by 
a  few  pieces  of  soap  might  be  seen  in  her 
windows ;  starch,  blue,  potash,  and  candles, 
were  equally  profitable.  Pipes  were  seen 
stuck  across  each  other,  flanked  by  tape, 
cakes,  children's  books,  thimbles,  and  bread. 
In  fact,  she  was  equally  clever  and  expert  in 
whatever  she  undertook.  The  consciousness 
of  this,  and  the  reputation  of  being  "  a  hard 
honest  woman,"  encouraged  her  to  get  a  cask 
or  two  of  beer,  and  a  few  rolls  6f  tobacco. 
Peter,  when  she  proposed  the  two  last,  con- 
sented, only  to  sell  them  still  as  smuggled 
goods — sub  sUentio.  With  her  usual  pru- 
dence, however,  she  declined  this. 

"  We  have  gone  on  that  way  purty  far,"  she 


opinion  which  has  now  become  fixed  and  general 
in  that  parish,  that  it  is  unlucky  to  wear  two  shirts 
at  once.  We  are  not  certain  whether  the  caul  is  in 
general  the  perquisite  of  the  midwife — sometimes 
we  believe  it  is;  at  all  events,  her  integrity  oc- 
casionally yields  to  the  desire  of  possessing  it.  In 
many  cases  she  conceals  its  existence,  in  order  that 
she  may  secretly  dispose  cf  it  to  good  advantage, 
which  she  frequently  does ;  for  it  is  considered  to  be 
the  herald  of  good  fortune  to  those  who  can  get  it 
into  their  possession.  Now,  let  not  our  English 
neighbors  smile  at  us  for  those  things  until  they 
wash  their  own  hands  clear  of  such  practices.  At 
this  day  a  caul  will  bring  a  good  price  in  the  most 
civilized  city  in  the  world— to  wit,  the  good  city  of 
London — the  British  metropolis.  Nay,  to  such 
I  lengths  has  the  mania  for  cauls  been  carried  there, 
I  that  they  have  been  actually  advertised  for  in  the 
j  JHmes  newspaper. 

*  This  doctrine  of  fatalism    is  very  prevalent 
nmo^g  tbe  lower  orders  in  Ireland. 
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replied,  "  an'  never  got  a  touch,*  thanks  to  the 
kindness  o'  the  neighbors  that  never  informed 
an  us :  but  now,  Pether,  that  we're  able  we 
had  betther  do  everything  above  boord.  You 
know  the  ould  saj, '  long  runs  the  fox,  but  he's 
catched  at  last :'  so  let  us  give  up  in  time,  an' 
get  out  a  little  bit  o'  license." 

"  I  don't  like  that  at  all,"  replied  Peter :  "  I 
can't  warm  my  heart  to  the  license.  I'll  back 
you  in  anything  but  thai  The  ganger  won't 
qome  next  or  near  us  :  he  has  thried  it  often, 
an'  never  made  anything  of  it.  Dang  me, 
but  I'd  like  to  have  a  bit  o'  fun  with  the  gau- 
to  see  if  my  hand's  still  ready  for  practice." 

"  Oh,  thin,  Pether,  how  can  you  talk  that 
way,  asthore  ?  Now  if  what  I'm  sayin'  waa 
left  to  yourself  wouldn't  you  be  apt  to  plan 
it  as  I'm  doin'? — ^wouldn't  you,  acushla? 
Throth,  I  know  you're  to  cute  an'  sinsible 
not  to  do  it." 

"  Why  thin,  do  you  know  what,  EUish — al- 
though I  didn't  spake  it  out,  upon  my  Mx  I 
was  thinkin'  of  ii     Divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  it." 

"  Oh,  you  thief  o'  the  world,  an'  never  to 
tell  it  to  me.  Faix,  Pether,  you're  a  cunnin' 
shaver,  an'  as  deep  as  a  draw  welL" 

"  Let  me  alone.  Why  I  tell  you  if  I  study 
an'  lay  myself  down  to  it,  I  can  conthrive 
anything.  When  I  was  young,  many  a  time 
my  poor  father,  Gh>d  be  good  to  him  !  said 
that  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  gettin' 
me  to  take  to  lamin',  I'd  be  risin'  out  o'  the 
ashes  every  momin'  like  a  phanix." 

"  But  won't  you  hould  to  your  plan  about 
the  license  ?  " 

"  Hould  I  To  be  sure  I  will.  What  was 
I  but  takin'  a  rise  out  o'  you«  I  intinded  it 
this  good  while,  you  phanix — faix,  I  did." 

In  this  manner  did  EUish  dupe  her  own 
husband  into  increasing  wealth.  Thek  busi- 
ness soon  became  so  extensive,  that  a  larger 
house  was  absolutely  necessary.  To  leave 
that,  beneath  whose  roof  she  succeeded  so 
well  in  all  her  speculations,  was  a  point — ^be 
it  of  prudence  or  of  prejudice — which  EUish 
could  not  overcome.  Her  maxim  was,  where- 
ever  you  find  yourself  doing  weU,  stay  there. 
She  contrived,  however,  to  remedy  this.  To 
the  old  house  additional  apartments  were, 
from  time  to  time,  added,  into  which  their 
business  soon  extended.  When  these  again 
became  too  small,  others  were  also  built ;  so 
that  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  years, 
their  premises  were  so  extensive,  that  the 
original  shebeen-house  constituted  a  very 
small  portion  of  Peter's  residence.  Peter, 
during  EUish's  progress  within  doors,  had 
not  been  idle  without.  For  every  new  room 
added  to  the  house,  he  was  able  to  hook  in 
a  fresh  farm  in  addition  to  those  he  had 

*  Never  safE^red  by  the  exciseman. 


already  occupied.  Unexpected  success  had 
fixed  his  heart  so  strongly  upon  the  accumu- 
lation of  money,  and  the  pride  of  rising  in 
the  world,  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man,  to 
whom  they  were  only  adventitious  feelings, 
to  experience.  The  points  of  view  in  which 
he  and  his  wife  were  contemplated  by  the 
httle  public  about  them  were  peculiar,  but 
clearly  distinct  The  wife  was  generally  es- 
teemed for  her  talents  and  incessant  applica- 
tion to  business ;  but  she  was  not  so  cordiaUy 
Hked  as  Peter.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  less  esteemed,  was  more  beloved  by 
aU  their  acquaintances  than  Ellish.  This 
might  probably  originate  from  the  more 
obvious  congeniaKty  which  existed  between 
Peter's  natural  disposition,  and  the  national 
character  ;  for  with  the  latter,  EUish,  except 
good  himior,  had  UttLe  in  common. 

The  usual  remarks  upon  both  were — "Ae 
would  buy  an'  sell  him " — "  'twas  she  that 
made  a  man  of  him  ;  but  for  aU  that,  Pether^a 
worth  a  ship-load  of  her,  if  she'd  give  h\m 
his  own  way."  That  is,  if  she  would  permit 
him  to  drink  with  the  neighbors,  to  be  idle 
and  extravagant 

Every  year,  now  that  their  capital  was  ex- 
tending, added  more  perceptibly  to  their  in* 
dependence.  EUish's  experience  in  the 
hiunbler  kinds  of  business,  trained  her  for  a 
higher  line  ;  just  as  boys  at  school  rise  from 
one  form  to  another.  She  made  no  plunges^ 
nor  permitted  Peter,  who  was  often  inclined 
to  jump  at  conclusions,  to  make  any.  Her 
elevation  was  gradual  and  cautious ;  for  her 
plans  were  always  so  seasonable  and  simple 
that  every  new  description  of  business,  and 
every  new  success,  seemed  to  arise  naturally 
from  that  which  went  before  it 

Having  once  taken  out  a  Hcense,  their 
house  soon  became  a  decent  country  spirit 
establishment ;  from  soap,  and  candles^  and 
tobacco,  sho  rose  into  the  fuU  sweep  of 
groceries ;  and  from  dealing  in  Connemara 
stockings  and  tape,  she  proceeded  in  due 
time  to  seU  wooUen  and  Hnen  di-apery.  Her 
crockery  was  now  metamorphosed  into  delf, 
pottery,  and  hardware  ;  her  gingerbread  into 
stout  loaves,  for  as  Peter  himself  grew  wheat 
largely,  she  seized  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  death  of  the  only  good  baker  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  opening  an  extensive 
bakery. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  two  iUiter^te  per- 
sons, Hke  Peter  and  EUish,  could  conduct 
business  in  which  so  much  calculation  was 
necessary,  without  suflfering  severely  by 
their  liability  to  make  mistakea  To  this  we 
reply — first,  that  we  should  have  liked  to 
see  any  person  attempting  to  pass  a  bad  note 
or  a  Ught  guinea  upon  EUish  after  nine  or 
ten  years'  experience  ;  we  should  like  to  have 
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Been  a  smug  clerk  taking  his  })en  from  be- 
hind his  ear,  and  after  making  his  calcula- 
tion, on  inquiring  from  Ellish  if  she  had 
reckoned  up  the  amount,  compelled  to  as- 
certain the  error  which  she  pointed  out  to 
him.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  her 
whole  character,  was  the  rapid  accuracy  she 
displayed  in  mental  calculation,  and  her  un- 
common sagacity  in  detecting  bad  money. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  satisfsictoiy 
explanation  of  this  circumstance  to  be  given. 
She  had  not  neglected  the  education  of  her 
children.  The  eldest  was  now  an  intelligent 
boy,  and  a  smart  accoimtant,  who,  thanks  to 
his  master,  had  been  taught  to  keep  their 
books  by  Double  Entry.  The  second  was 
little  inferior  to  him  as  a  clerk,  though  as  a 
general  dealer  he  was  iar  his  superior.  The 
eldest  had  been  principally  behind  the 
counter ;  whilst  the  yoimger,  in  accompany- 
ing his  mother  in  idl  her  transactions  and 
bargain-making,  had  in  a  great  measure  im- 
bibed her  address  and  tact. 

It  is  certainly  a  pleasing,  and,  we  think, 
an  interesting  thing,  to  contemplate  the 
enterprise  of  an  humble,  but  active,  shrewd 
woman,  enabling  her  to  rise,  step  by  step, 
fi'om  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  to  a  sm^ 
sense  of  independence  ;  from  this,  by  calling 
fresh  powers  into  action,  taking  wider  views, 
and  following  them  up  by  increased  efforts, 
until  her  shebeen  becomes  a  small  country 
public-house  ;  imtil  her  roll  of  tobacco,  and 
her  few  pounds  of  soap  and  starch,  are  lost 
in  the  well-filled  drawers  of  a  grocery  shop  ; 
and  her  gray  Connemara  stockings  'trans- 
formed by  the  golden  wand  of  industry  into 
a  coimtry  cloth  warehouse.  To  see  Peter — 
from  the  time  when  he  first  harrowed  part 
of  his  farm  with  a  f&om-bush,  and  ploughed 
it  by  joining  his  horse  to  that  of  a  neighbor 
— adding  farm  to  farm,  horse  to  horse,  and 
cart  to  cart,  until  we  find  him  a  we^thy 
and  extensive  agriculturist. 

The  progress  of  Peter  and  EUish  was  in 
another  point  of  view  a  good  study  for  him 
who  wishes  to  look  into  human 'Uatiu^,  whilst 
adapting  itself  to  the  circumstances  through 
which  it  passes.  When  this  couple  began 
life,  their  friends  and  acquaintancess  were  as 
poor  as  themselves  ;  as  they  advanced  from 
one  gradation  to  another,  and  rose  up  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  state,  their  former 
friends,  who  remained  in  their  original 
poverty,  found  themselves  leffc  behind  in 
cordiality  and  intimacy,  as  well  as  in  circum- 
stances; whilst  the  subjects  of  our  sketch 
continued  to  make  new  friendships  of  a  more 
respectable  stamp,  to  fill  up,  as  it  were,  the 
places  held  in  their  good  will  by  their  humble, 
bat  neglected,  intimates.  Let  not  our 
readers,  however,  condemn  them  for  this. 


It  was  the  act  of  society,  and  not  of  Peter 
and  Ellish.  Oa  their  parts,  it  was  in- 
voluntary ;  their  circumstwces  raised  them, 
and  they  were  compelled,  of  course,  to  rise 
with  their  circumstance&  They  were  pass- 
ing through  the  journey  of  life,  as  it  were, 
and  those  vnth  whom  they  set  out»  not 
having  been  able  to  keep  up  with  them,  soon 
lost  their  companionship,  which  was  given 
to  those  vTith  whom  they  travelled  for  the 
time  being.  Society  is  always  ready  to  re^ 
wd  the  f nterpriJg  and  uL^l  Y>j  ite 
just  honors,  whether  they  are  sought  or  not ; 
it  is  so  disposed,  that  evevy  man  falls  or 
rises  into  his  proper  place  in  it  and  that  by 
the  wisdom  £.dZ^onj  of  ite  stxuctur^ 
The  rake,  who  dissipates  by  profligacy  and 
extravagance  that  which  might  have  secured 
him  an  honorable  place  in  £f e,  is  eventually 
brought  to  the  work-house  ;  *  whilst  the  active 
citizen,  who  realizes  an  honest  independence, 
is  viewed  with  honor  and  esteem. 

Peter  and  Ellish  were  now  people  of  con- 
sequence in  th€^  parish, ;  the  former  had 
ceased  to  do  anything  more  than  saperintend 
the  cultivation  of  his  farms ;  the  latter  still 
took  an  active  part  in  her  own  business,  or 
rather  in  the  various  departments  of  business 
which  she  carried  on.  Peter  might  be  seen 
the  first  man  abroad  in  the  morning  pro- 
ceeding to  some  of  his  fEurms  mounted  upon 
a  good  horse,  comfortably  dressed  in  top 
boots,  stout  corduroy  breeches,  buft'cashmere 
vTaistcoat,  and  blue  broad-doth  coat,  to  which 
in  winter  was  added  a  strong  frieze  great- 
coat, with  a  drab  velvet  collar,  and  a  glazed 
hat  Ellish  was  also  respectably  dressed, 
but  still  considerably  under  bej;  circum- 
stances. Her  mode  of  travelling  to  fairs  or 
markets  was  either  upon  a  common  car, 
covered  with  a  feather-bed  and  quilty  or  be- 
hind Peter  upon  a  pillion.  This  last  method 
fl%ttered  Peter's  vanity  very  much  ;  no  man 
could  ride  on  these  occasions  with  a  statelier 
air.  He  kept  himself  as  erect  and  stiff  as  a 
poker,  and  brandished  the  thong  of  his 
loaded  whip  vrith  the  pride  of  a  gentleman 
farmer. 

Tib  true,  he  did  not  always  hear  the  sarcas- 
tic remarks  which  were  passed  upon  him  by 
those  who  witnessed  his  good-natured  vanity : 

"  There  he  goes,"  some  laboring  man  on 
the  wayside  woidd  exclaim,  ''a  purse-proud 
bodagh  upon  our  hands.  Why,  &in,  does  he 
forget  that  we  remimber  when  he  kept  the 
shebeen-house,  an'  sould  his  smuggled  to« 
baccy  in  gits  *  out  of  his  pocket,  for  fraid  o* 
the  ganger !  Sowl,  he'd  show  a  blue  nose, 
any  way,  only  for  the  wife — Twas  she  made 
a  man  of  him." 

*  (Hta— the  Bmallest  pottible  quantitieB. 
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"  Faith,  an'  I  for  one,  won't  hear  Pether 
ConneU  run  down,"  his  companion  would  re- 
ply ;  "  he's  a  good-hearted,  honest  man,  an' 
obHgin'  enough ;  an'  for  that  matter  so  is 
the  wife,  a  haitl  honest  woman,  that  made 
what  they  have,  an'  brought  herself  an'  her 
husband  from  nothin'  to  somethin'." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Tim  ;  in  throth,  they  do 
desarve  credit  Still,  you  see,  here's  you  an' 
me,  an'  weVe  both  been  slayin'  ourselves  as 
much  as  they  have,  an'  yet  you  see  how  we 
are  1  ,  However,  it's  their  lucky  and  there's  no 
use  in  begrudgin'  it  to  them." 

When  their  children  were  full-grown,  the 
mother  did  not,  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, prevent  them  from  making  a  respect- 
able appeai'ance.  With  excellent  judgment, 
she  tempered  their  dress,  circumstances,  and 
prospects  so  well  together,  that  the  &imily 
presented  an  admirable  display  of  economy, 
and  a  decent  sense  of  independence.  From 
the  moment  they  were  able  to  furnish  solid 
proofs  of  their  ability  to  give  a  comfortable 
dinner  occasionally,  the  priest  of  the  parish 
began  to  notice  tibem ;  and  this  new  inti- 
macy, warmed  by  the  honor  conferred  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  good  dinners  on  the  other, 
ripened  into  a  strong  friendship.  For  many 
a  long  year,  neither  Peter  nor  Ellish,  God 
forgive  them,  ever  troubled  themselves  about 
going  to  their  duty.  They  soon  became, 
however,  persons  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  damned  without  an  effort  made  for  their 
salvation.  The  worthy  gentleman  accord- 
ingly addressed  them  on  the  subject,  and  as 
the  matter  was  one  of  perfect  indifference  to 
both,  they  had  not  the  sHghtest  hesitation  td 
go  to  confession — in  compHment  to  the 
priest.  We  do  not  blame  the  priest  for 
this ;  God  forbid  that  we  should  quarrel 
with  a  man  for  loving  a  good  dinner.  If  we 
ourselves  were  a  priest  it  is  very  probable, 
— nay,  from  the  zest  with  which  we  approa<2h 
a  good  dinner,  it  is  quite  certain — that  we 
would .  have  cultivated  honest  Peter's  ac- 
quaintance, and  drawn  him  out  to  the  prac- 
tice of  that  most  social  of  virtues — hospi- 
tality. The  salvation  of  such  a  man's  soul 
was  worth  looking  after;  and,  indeed,  we 
find  a  much  warmer  interest  felt,  in  all 
churches,  for  those  who  are  able  to  gim  good 
dinnei-s,  than  for  those  poor  miserable  sin- 
ners who  can  scarcely  get  even  a  bad  one. 

But  besides  this,  there  was  another  reason 
for  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mulcahy's  anxiety  to  culti- 
vate a  friendship  with  Peter  and  his  wife — 
which  reason  consisted  in  a  very  laudable  de- 
termination to  bring  about  a  match  between 
his  own  niece.  Miss  Granua  Mulcaby,  and 
Peter's  eldest^  son,  Dan.  This  speculation 
he  had  not  yet  broached  to  the  family,  ex- 
cept by  broken  hints,  and  jocular  allusions 


to  the  very  flattering  proposals  that  had  been 
made  by  many  substantial  young  men  for 
Mis3  Granua. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wealth  of  the  Con- 
nells  had  accumulated  to  thousands;  their 
business  in  £he  linen  and  wooUen  drapeiy 
line  was  incredible.  There  was  scarcely  a 
gentleman  within  many  miles  of  them,  who 
did  not  find  it  his  interest  to  give  them  his 
custom.  In  the  hardware,  flour,  and  baking 
concerns  they  were  equally  fortimate.  The 
report  of  their  wealth  nad  gone  far  and  near, 
exaggerated,  however,  as  everything  of  the 
kind  is  certain  to  be ;  but  st^  there  were 
ample  grounds  for  estimating  it  at  a  very 
high  amount 

Their  stores  were  large,  and  well  filled  with 
many  a  valuable  bale  ;  their  cellars  well 
stocked  with  every  description  of  spirits  ^ 
and  their  shop,  though  not  large  in  propor- 
tion to  their  transactions^  was  well  fiUed, 
neat,  and  tastefully  fitted  up.  There  was  no 
show,  however — no  empty  glare  to  catch  the 
eye ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  concern  was 
marked  by  an  air  of  solid,  warm  comfort, 
that  was  much  more  indicative  of  wealth  and 
independence  than  tawdry  embellishment 
would  have  been. 

"Avoumeen,"  said  Ellish,  "the  way  to 
deck  out  your  shop  is  to  keep  the  best  of 
goods.  Wanst  the  people  knows  that  they'll 
get  betther  money-worth  here  than  they'll 
get  anywhere  else,  they'll  come  here,  whether 
&e  shop  looks  well  or  ilL  Not  sayin'  but 
every  shop  ought  to  be  dane  an^  dacent^  for 
there's  rason  in  all  things." 

This,  indeed,  was  another  secret  of  their 
success  Every  article  in  their  shop  was  of 
the  best  description,  having  been  selected  by 
Ellish's  own  eye  and  hand  in  the  metropolis, 
or  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  its 
manufacture.  Her  periodical  visits  to  Dub- 
lin gave  her  great  satisfaction ;  for  it  appears 
that  those  with  whom  she  dealt  having  had 
suficient  discrimination  to  appreciate  her  tal- 
ents and  integrity,  treated  her  with  marked 
respect 

Peter's  farm-yard  bore  much  greater  evi- 
dence of  his  wealth  than  did  EUish's  shop. 
It  was  certainly  surprising  to  reflect  that  by 
the  capacity  of  two  illiterate  persons,  who 
began  the  world  with  nothing,  all  the  best 
and  latest  improvements  in  farming  were 
either  adopted  or  anticipated.  The  farm- 
yard was  upon  a  great  scale";  for  Peter  culti- 
vated no  less  than  four  hundred  acres  of 
land — to  su^h  lengths  had  his  enterprise 
carried  him.  Threshing  machines,  large 
bams,  corn  kilns,  large  stacks,  extensive 
stables,  and  immense  cow-houses,  together 
with  the  incessant  din  of  active  employment 
perpetually  going  on — aU  ga\e  a  veiy  high 
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opinion  of  their  great  prosperity,  and  cer- 
tainly reflected  honor  upon  those  whose  ex- 
ertions had  created  such  a  scene  about  them. 
One  would  naturally  suppose,  when  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Connells  had  arrived  to  such  unex- 
pected riches,  and  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
duct a  system  whose  machinery  was  so 
complicated  and  extensive  that  Ellish  would 
have  fallen  back  to  the  simple  details  of 
business,  from  a  deficiency  of  that  compre- 
hensive intelligence  which  is  requisite  to 
conduct  the  higher  order  of  mercantile 
transactions ;  especially  as  her  sons  were 
admirably  qualig^d  b^  practice,  example, 
and  education,  to  ease  her  of  a  task  which 
would  appear  one  of  too  much  difSculy  for 
an  unlettered  farmer's  wife.  Such  a  suppo- 
sition would  be  injurious  to  this  excellent 
woman.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  she 
was  still  the  moving  spirit,  the  chief  con- 
ductor of  the  establishmeilt.  Whenever  any 
difficulty  arose  that  required  an  effort  of  in- 
genuity and  sagacity,  she  was  able  in  the 
homehest  words  to  c&sentangle  it  so  happily, 
that  those  who  heard  her  wondered  that  it 
should  at  all  have  appeared  to  them  as  a 
difficulty.  She  was  everywhere.  In  Peter's 
farm-yard  her  advice  was  as  excellent  and  as 
useful  as  in  her  own  shop.  On  his  fsurms 
she  was  the  better  agriculturist,  and  she  fre- 
quently set  him  right  in  his  plans  and  specu- 
lations for  the  ensuing  year. 

She  herself  was  not  ignorant  of  her  skiH 
Many  a  time  has  she  surveyed  the  scene 
about  her  with  an  eye  in  which  something 
like  conscious  pride  might  be  seen  to  kindle. 
On  those  occasions  she  usually  shook  her 
head,  and  exclaimed,  either  in  soliloquy,  or 
by  way  of  dialogue,  to  some  person  near 
her : — 

"Well,  avoxu-neen,  all's  very  right,  an' 
goin'  an  bravely ;  but  I  only  hope  that  when 
/wi  gone  I  won't  be  missed ! " 

"  Missed,"  Peter  would  reply,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  hear  her ;  "  oh,  upon  my  credit " — 
he  was  a  man  of  too  much  consequence  to 
swear  "  by  this  and  by  that "  now — "  upon 
my  credit  Elijah,  if  you  die  soon,  you'll  see 
the  genteel  wife  III  have  in  your  place." 

"Whisht,  avoumeen!  Although  you're 
but  jokin',  I  don't  like  to  hear  it,  aviUish  I 
No,  indeed ;  we  wor  too  long  together, 
Pether,  and  lived  too  happily  wid  one 
another,  for  you  to  have  the  h&aii  to  think 
of  sich  a  thing !  " 

"No,  in  troth,  Ellish,  I  would  be  long 
sarry  to  do  it  It's  displasin'  to  you,  achree, 
an'  I  won't  say  it  God  spare  you  to  us ! 
It  was  you  put  the  bone  in  us,  an'  that's 
what  aJl  the  country  says,  big  an'  little,  young 
and  ould  ;  an'  God  He  knows  if  s  truth,  and 
nothin'  else." 


"Indeed,  no,  thin,  Pether,  it's  not  alto- 
gether thruth,  you  desarve  your  full  share  of 
it.  You  backed  me  well,  acushla,  in  every- 
thing, an'  if  you  had  been  a  dhrinkin',  idle, 
rollikin'  vagabone,  what  *ud  signify  all,  that 
me  or  the  Hkes  o'  me  could  do." 

"  Faith,  an'  it  was  you  made  me  what  I 
am,  Ellish ;  you  tuck  the  soft  side  o'  me, 
you  beauty  ;  an'  it's  well  you  did,  for  by  this 
— hem,  upon  my  reputation,  if  you  Had  gone 
to  cross  purposes  witii  me  you'd  find  your- 
self in  the  wrong  box.  An',  you  phanix  o' 
beauty,  you  managed  the  childhre,  the-  cra- 
thurs,  the  same  way — an'  a  good  way  it  is, 
in  throth." 

"  Pether,  wor  you  ever  thinkin*  o'  Father 
Mulcahy's  sweetneiis  to  us  of  late  ?  " 

"  No,  thin,  the  sorra  one  o'  me  thought  of 
ii     Why,  EUish  ?  " 

"Didn't  you  obsarve  that  for  the  last  three 
or  four  months  he's  full  of  attintions  to  us  ? 
Every  Sunday  he  brings  you  up,  an'  me,  if 
I'd  gOy  to  the  althar,  an'  keeps  you  there  by 
way  of  showin'  you  respect  Pether,  it's  not 
you,  but  your,  money  he  respects  ;  an'  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  no  respect  o*  persons  in  the 
chapel,  any  how.  You're  not  a  bit  nearer 
God  by  bein'  near  the  althar  ;  for  how  do  we 
know  but  the  poorest  crathur  there  is  nearer 
to  heaven  than  we  are  I " 

"  Faith,  sure  enough,  Ellish ;  but  what 
deep  skame  are  you  penethratin'  now,  you 
desaver?" 

"  I'd  lay  my  life,  you'll  have  a  proposial  o' 
marriage  from  Father  Mulcahy,  atween  our 
Dan  an'  Miss  Granua.  For  many  a  day  he'd 
hintin'  to  us,  from  time  to  time,  about  the 
great  offers  she  had  ;  now  what's  the  rason, 
if  she  had  these  great  offers,  that  he  didn't 
take  them  ?  " 

"  Bedad,  Ellish,  you're  the  greatest  head- 
piece in  all  Europe.  Murdher  alive,  woman, 
what  a  fine  coimsellor  you'd  make.  An'  sup- 
pose he  did  offer,  Ellish,  what  'ud  you  be 
sayin'  to  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  'ud  depind  entirely  upon  what 
he's  able  to  give  her — they  say  he  has  money. 
It  *ud  depind,  too,  upon  whether  Dan  has 
any  likin'  for  her  or  not" 

"  He's  often  wid  her,  I  know ;  an'  I  needn't 
tell  you,  Ellish,  that  afore  we  wor  spliced 
together,  I  was  often  wid  somebody  that  I 
won't  mintion.  At  all  evints,  he  has  made 
Dan  put  the  big  O  afore  the  Connell,  so  that 
he  has  him  now  full  namesake  to  the  Coun- 
sellor ;  an',  faith,  that  itself  'tid  get  him  a 
mfer 

"  Well,  the  best  way  is  to  say  nothin',  an' 
to  hear  nothin',  till  hia  Reverence  spakes  out, 
an'  thin  we'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

Ellish's  sagacity  had  not  misled  her.  In  a 
few  months  afterwards  Father  Mulcahy  was 
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asked  by  young  Dan  Oonnell  to  dine  ;  and 
as  he  and  honest  Ellish  were  sitting  together, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  priest 
broaobed  the  topic  as  follows  : — 

"  Mrs.  Connell,  I  think  this  whiskey  is  bet- 
ter than  my  four-year  old,  that  I  bought  at 
the  auction  the  other  day,  Although  Dan 
says  mine's  better.  Between  ourselves,  that 
Dan  is  a  clever,  talented  young  fellow  ;  and 
if  he  happens  upon  a  steady,  sensible  wife, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  die  a  respect- 
able man.  But,  by  the  by,  Mrs.  Connell, 
you've  never  tried  my  whiskey;  and  upon 
my  credit,  you  must  soon,  for  I  know  your 
opinion  would  decide  the  question." 

"  Is  it  worth  while  to  decide  it,  your  Rev- 
erence? I  suppose  the  thruth  is,  sir,  that 
both  is  good  enough  for  any  one  ;  an' I  think 
that's  as  much  as  we  want" 

Thus  far  she  went,  but  never  alluded  to 
Dan,  judiciously  throwing  the  onus  of  intro- 
ducing that  subject  upon  the  priest. 

'*  Dan  says  mine's  better,"  observed  Fiather 
Mulcahy;  ''and  I  would  certainly  give  a 
great  deal  for  his  opinion  upon  that  or  any 
other  subject^  except  theology." 

"  You  ought,"  replied  Ellisl^  "  to  be  abet- 
ther  judjge  of  whiskev  nor  either  Dan  nor 
me ;  an*  I'll  tell  you  wny — you  dhrink  it  in 
more  places,  and  can  malce  comparishment 
one  wid  another ;  but  Dan  an'  me  is  confined 
mostly  to  our  own,  an'  of  that  same  we  take 
very  little,  an'  the  less  the  betther  for  people 
in  busine^  or  indeed  forimybody."   ^    ^ 

"Very  true,  Mra  Goimell!  But  for  all 
that^  I  yron't  give  up  Dan's  judgment  in  any- 
thing within  his  own  line  of  business,  still 
excepting  theology,  for  which  he  hasn't  the 
learning." 

**  He's  a  good  son,  without  tey-ology — as 
good  as  ever  broke  the  world's  bread,''  said 
Peter,  "  glory  be  to  Grod  I  Although,  for  that 
matther,  he  ought  to  be  as  well  acquainte<l 
wid  toy-ology  as  your  Reverence,  in  regard 
that  he  sdU  more  of  it  nor  you  do." 

"A  good  son,  they  say,  Mrs.  Connell,  will 
maike  a  good  husband.  I  wonder  you  don't 
think  of  settling  him  in  life.    It's  full  time.'' 

"Father,  avoumeen,  we  must  lave  that 
wid  himseli  I  needn't  be  tellin'  you,  that  it 
'ud  be  hard  to  find  a  girl  able  to  biing  what 
the  girl  that  'ud  expect  Dan  oxight  to  bring." 

This  was  a  staggerer  to  the  priest,  who  re- 
cruited his  ingenuity  by  drinking  Peter's 
health,  and  Ellish'& 

"  Have  you  nobody  in  your  eye  for  him, 
Mrs.  Connell  ?  " 

"Faith,  111  engage  she  has,"  replied  Peter, 
with  a  ludicrous  grin — "  I'll  ventiu^  for  to 
say  she  has  that" 

**  Very  right,  Mrs.  Connell ;  it's  all  fair. 
Might  one  ask  wh(>  she  is ;  for,  to  tell  you 


the  truth,  Don  is  a  fisiyorite  of  mine,  and  I 
must  make  it  a  point  to  see  him  well  settled." 

"Why,  your  Eeverence,"  replied  Peter 
again,  "  jist  the  one  you  mintioned." 

"Who?    I?    Why  I  mentioned  noftody." 

"  Ail'  thal's  the  very  one  she  has  in  her  eye 
for  him,  plase  your  Eeverence — ha,  ha^  ha ! 
What's  the  world  widout  a  joke,  Docthor  ? 
beggin'  your  pardon  for  makin'  so  free  wid  ' 
you." 

"Peter,  you're  still  a-  wag,"  replied  the 
priest ;  "  but,  seriously,  Mr&  Connell,  have 
you  selected  any  female,  of  respectable  connec- 
tions, as  a  likely  person  to  be  a  wife  for 
Dan?" 

"Indeed  no,  your  Eeverence,  I  have  not 
Where  could  I  pitch  upon  a  girl — barrin'  a 
Protestant^  an'  tliat  'ud  never  do — who  has  a 
fortune  to  meet  what  Dan's  to  get?  " 

The  priest  moved  his  chair  a.  little,  and 
drank  tlieir  healths  a  second  time. 

"But  you  know,  Mrs.  Connell,  that  Dan 
needn't  care  so  much  about  fortune,  if  he  got 
a  girl  of  readable  connections.  He  has  am 
independence  himsell" 

"Thrue  for  you,  Mher;  but  what  right 
would  any  girl  have  to  expect  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  hard  amin'  of  me  an'  my  husband, 
widout  bringin'  sometbin'.  forrid  herself? 
You  know,  sir,  that  the  fortune  always  goes 
wid  the  wife ;  but  am  I  to  fortune  off  my  son 
to  a  girl  that  has  nothin'  ?  If  my  son,  plase 
your  Eeverence,  hadn't  a  coat  to  his  bade,  or 
a  guinea  in  his  pocket — as,  God  be  praised, 
he  has  both — but,  supposin'  he  had^'t,  what 
right  would  he  have  to  expect  a  girl  wid  a 
handsome  fortune  to  marry  him?  There's 
Paddy  Neill,  your  sarvint-boy ;  now,  if 
Paddy,  who's  an  honest  man's  son,  axed  your 
niece,  wouldn't  you  be  apt  to  lose  your  tim- 
per?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Connell,  I  think 
yoiu:  fire's  rather  hot — allow  me  to  draw  back 
a  little^  Mrs.  Connell,  your  health  ^again ! — 
Mr.  Connell,  your  fireside  I " 

"  Thank  you,  Docthor  ;  but  faith  I  think 
you  ought  hardly  to  dhrink  the  same  fire- 
side, becase  it  appears  to  be  rather  hot  for 
your  Eeverence,  at  the  present  time — ha,  ha, 
ha  I  Jokin'  still,  Docthor,  we  must  be. 
Well,  what  harm  I  I  wish  we  may  never  do 
worse  I " 

"And  what  fortune  would  you  expect  with 
a  ^1  of  genteel  connexion — a  girl  that's  accom- 
phshed,  well  say  in  music,  plain  work,  and 
Irish,  vernacularly  ? — ^hem  I  What  fortune 
would  you  be  expecting  with  such  a  girl?  " 

"  Why,  Docthor,  ahagur,  the  only  music 
I'd  wish  for  my  son's  wife  is  a  good  timper ; 
an'  that's  what  their  music-masthers  can't 
tache  thim.  The  plain  work,  although  I 
don't  know  what  you  mane  by  it^  sounds 
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veil  enough ;  an'  as  to  Irisiky  whtck-tohaeku- 
larlj/,  if  jou  mane  our  own  ould  tongue,  he 
may  get  thousands  that  can  spake  it  whack- 
uUy,  an'  nothin'  else." 

"You're  a  wealthy  woman,  certainly,  Mrs. 
Oonnell,  and  what's  more,  I'm  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  it  Your  health,  once  more,  and 
long  life  to  you!  Suppose,  however,  that 
Dan  got  a  fitting  wife,  what  would  you  ex- 
pect as  a  proper  portion  ?  I  have  a  reason 
for  asking." 

'*  Dan,  plase  your  Beyerence,  will  get  four 
thousand  to  begin  the  world  wid ;  an',  as 
he's  to  expect  none  but  a  Catholic,  I  suppose 
if  he  gets  the  fourth  part  of  that,  it's  as  much 
as  he  ought  to  look  for." 

"A  thousand  pounds! — hut  tut!  THe 
woman's  beside  herself.  Why  look  about 
you  and  tiy  where  you  can  find  a  CathoUc 
girl  with  a  thousand  pounds  fortune,  except 
in  a  gentleman's  family,  where  Dan  could 
never  think  of  going." 

"  That's  thrue,  any  how,  your  Beverence," 
observed  Peter. — "A  thousand  pounds! 
Ellish !  you  needn't  look  for  it  Where  is 
it  to  be  had  out  of  a  gintleman's  iamilj,  as 
his  Beverence  says  thrue  enough." 

"An'  now,  Docthor,"  said  Ellish,  ^'what 
'ud  you  think  a  girl  ought  to  bring  a  young 
man  like  Dan,  that's  to  have  four  thousand 
pounds  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  any  Catholic  girl  of  his  own 
rank  in  the  county,  could  get  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred." 

"That's  one  shillin'  to  every  pound  he 
has,"  repHed  Ellish,  almost  instantaneously. 
"  But,  Father,  you  may  as  weU  spake  out  at 
wanst"  she  continued,  for  she  was  too  quick 
and  direct  in  all  her  dealings  to  be  annoyed 
by  circumlocution ;  **  you're  desairous  of  a 
match  between  Dan  an'  Miss  Granua  ?  "  - 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  priest ;  "  and  what  is 
more,  I  believe  they  are  fond  of  each  other. 
I  know  Dan  is  attached  to  her,  for  he  told 
me  so.  But  iiow  that  we  have  mentioned 
her,  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  more  accom- 
plished girl  of  her  persuasion  in  the  parish 
we  sit  in.  She  can  play  on  the  bagpipes 
better  than  any  other  piper  in  the  province, 
for  I  taught  her  myself ;  and  I  tell  you, that 
in  a  respectable  man's  wife  a  knowledge  of 
music  is  a  desirable  thing.  It's  hard  to  tell, 
Mrs.  ConneU,  how  they  may  rise  in  the 
world,  and  get  into  fashionable  company,  so 
that  accomplishments,  you  persave,  are  good. 
She  can  make  a  shirt  and  wash  it,  and  she 
can  write  Irish.  As  for  dancing,  I  only  wish 
you'd  see  her  at  a  hornpipe.  All  these  things 
put  together,  along  with  her  genteel  con- 
nections, and*the  prospect  of  what  I  may  be 
able  to  lave  her — ^I  say  your  son  may  do 
worse." 


"It's  not  what  you'd -lave  her,  sir,  but 
what  you'd  give  her  in  the  first  place,  that 
I'd  like  to  hear.  Spake  up,  your  Beverence, 
an'  let  us  know  how  far  you  will  go." 

"  I'm  afeard,  sir,**  said  Peter,  "  if  it  goes  to 
a  clane  bargain  atween  yez,  that  Ellish  will 
make  you  bid  up  for  Dan.  Be  sharp,  su',  or 
you'll  have  no  chance  ;  faix,  you  won't" 

"  B^ti  Mrs.  ConneU,"  rephed  the  priest 
"  before  I  spake  up,  consider  her  accomplish- 
ments. Ill  undertake  to  say,  that  the  best 
bred  giri  in  DubUn  cannot  perform  music  in 
such  style,  or  on  such  an  instrument  as  the 
one  she  uses.  Let  us  contemplate  Dan  and 
her  after  marriage,  in  an  elegant  house,  and 
full  business,  the  dinner  over,  and  they  gone 
up  to  the  drawing-room.  Think  how  agree- 
able and  graceful  it  would  beforMra  Daniel 
O'Connell  to  repair  to  the  sofa,  among  a  few 
respectable  friends,  and,  taking  up  her  bag- 
pipes, set  her  elbow  a-going,  until  the  drone 
gives  two  or  three  broken  groans,  and  the 
chanter  a  squeak  or  two,  like  a  child  in  the 
choHc,  or  a  cat  that  you  had  trampled  on  by 
accident  Then  comes  the  real  ould  Irish 
mudc,  that  warms  the  heart.  Dan  looks 
upon  her  graceful  position,  until  the  tears  of 
love,  taste,  and  admiration  are  coming  down 
his  cheeks.  By  and  by,  the  toe  of  him 
moves :  here  another  foot  is  going ;  and,  in 
no  time,  there  is  a  hearty  dance,  with  a  Hght 
heart  and  a  good  conscience.  You  or  I,  per- 
haps, drop  in  to  see  them,  and,  of  course, 
we  partake  of  the  enjoyment." 

"Diyil  a  pleasonter,"  said  Peter:  "I  tell 
you,  I'd  like  it  well ;  an*,  for  «ny  own  part, 
if  the  deludher  here  has  no  objection,  I*m 
not  goin'  to  spoil  sport." 

Ellish  looked  hard  at  the  priest ;  her  keen 
blue  eye  gUttered  wiih  a  sparkUng  light,  that 
gave  decided  proofs  of  her  sagacity  being  in- 
tensely excited. 

"All  that  you've  said,"  she  replied,  "is 
very  fine ;  but  in  regard  o'  the  bag-pipes, 
an'  Miss  Granua  Mulcahy's  squeezin'  the 
music  out  o*  thim — why,  if  it  plased  God  to 
bring  my  son  to  the  staff  an*  bag— a  common 
beggar — indeed,  in  that  case.  Miss  Granua's 
bagpipes  might  sarve  both  o'  thim,  an'  help, 
maybe,  to  get  them  a  night's  lodgin'  or  so  ; 
but  until  that  time  comes,  if  you  respect 
your  niece,  youllbum  her  bagpipes,  dhrone, 
chanther,  an'  aU.  If  you  are  for  a  match, 
which  I  doubt  spake  out  c^  I  said,  and  say 
what  fortune  you'll  pay  down  on  the  nail  wid 
her,  otherwise  we're  losin'  our  time,  an*  that's 
a  loss  one  can't  make  up." 

Tlie  priest,  who  thought  he  could  have 

bantered  Ellish  into  an  alliance,   without 

pledging  himself  to  pay  any  specific  fortune, 

found  that  it  was  necessarv  for  him  to  treat 

,  the  matter  seriously,  if  he  expected  to  sue- 
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ceed.  He  ^vms  c^rtaiDlj  anxious  for  the 
match  ;  and  as  he  really  wished  to  see  his 
niece — who,  in  truth,  was  an  excellent  girl, 
and  handsome —well  settled,  he  resolved  to 
make  a  stretch  and  secure  Dan  if  possible. 

•'  Mrs.  Connell,"  said  he,  "  I  will  be  brief 
with  you.  The  most  I  can  give  her  is  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  even  that  by  strug- 
gling and  borrowing.  I  will  undertake  to 
pay  it  as  you  say — on  the  nail !  for  I  am 
really  anxious  that  my  niece  should  be  con- 
nected with  so  worthy  and  industrious  a 
family.      What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Fm  willin'  enough,"  replied  Peter.  It's 
not  asy  to  get  that  wid  a  Catholic  girl." 

"There's  some  thruth  in  what  you  say, 
aroon,  sure  enough,"  observed  Ellish  ;  "an* 
if  his  Reverence  puts  another  hundhre  to  it, 
why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  let  them  go 
together.  If  you  don't  choose  that,  Docthor, 
never  breathe  the  subject  to  me  agin.  Dan's 
not  an  ould  man  yit,  an'  has  time  enough  to 
get  wives  in  plenty." 

"Come,"  replied  the  priest,  "there's  my 
hand,  it  s  a  bargain ;  although  I  must  say 
there's  no  removing  you  from  your  point 
I  will  give  four  hundred,  hook  or  crook ;  but 
111  have  sad  scrambling  to  get  it  together. 
Still  rU  make  it  good." 

"  Down  on  the  nail  ?  "  inquired  Ellish. 

"  Ay  I  ay  I  Down  on  the  naiT,"  replied  the 
priest. 

"Well,  in  the  name  o'  Goodness,  a  bar- 
gain be  it,"  said  Peter;  "but,  upon  my 
credit,  Ellish,  I  won't  have  the  bag-pipes 
burnt,  anyhow.  Faith,  I  must  hear  an  odd 
tune,  now  an'  thin,  when  I  call  to  see  the 
childhre." 

"  Pether,  acushla,  have  sinse.  Would  you 
wish  to  see  your  daughter-in-law  playin*  upon 
the  bag-pipes,  when  she  ought  to  be  mindin' 
her  business,  or  attendin'  her  childhre  ?  No, 
your  Reverence,  the  pipes  must  be  laid  aside. 
I'll  have  no  piperly  connection  for  a  son  of 
mine." 

The  priest  consented  to  this,  although 
Peter  conceded  it  with  great  reluctance. 
Further  preUminaries  were  agreed  upon, 
and  the  evening  passed  pleasantly,  imtil  it 
became  necessary  for  Mr.  Mulc^&y  to  bid 
them  good-night. 

When  they  were  gone,  Peter  and  Ellish 
talked  over  the  matter  between  themselves 
in  the  following  dialogue : 

"  The  fortune's  a  small  one,"  said  Ellish 
to  her  husband ;  "  an'  I  suppose  you  wondher 
that  I  consinted  to  take  so  little." 

"  Sure  enough,  I  wondhered  at  it,"  replied 
Peter,  "but,  for  mv  own  part,  I'd  give  my 
son  to  her  widout  a"  penny  o'  fortune,  in  ord- 
her  to  be  connected  wid  the  priest ;  an'  be- 
sides, she's  a  fine,  handsome,  good  girl — ay, 


an'  his  fill  of  a  wife,  if  she  had  but  the  shift 
to  her  back." 

"Four  hundhre  wid  a  priest's  biece, 
Pether,  is  before  double  the  money  wid  any 
other.  Don't  you  know,  that  when  they  set 
up  for  themselves,  he  can  bring  the  custom 
of  the  whole  parish  to  them  ?  It's  unknown 
the  number  o'  vmys  he  can  sarve  them  in. 
Sure,  at  stations  an'  weddins,  wakes,  niar- 
riages,  and  funerals,  theyll  all  be  proud  to 
let  the  priest  know  that  they  purchased 
whatever  they  wanted  from  his  niece  an'  her 
husband.  Betther !  —  Mx,  four  hundhre 
from  him  is  worth  three  times  as  much  from 
another." 

"  Glory  to  you,  Ellish  ! — ^bright  an'  cute 
for  ever  I  Why,  I'd  back  you  for  a  woman 
that  could  buy  an'  sell  Europe,  aginst  the 
world.  Now,  isn't  it  odd  that  I  never  think 
of  these  long-headed  skames  ?  " 

"  Ay  do  you,  often  enough,  Pether ;  but 
you  keep  them  to  yourself,  abouchaL" 

"  Faith,  I'm  close,  no  doubt  of  it ;  an* — 
but  there's  no  use  in  sayin'  any  more  about 
it — ^you  said  whatsomever  came  into  my  own 
head  consamin'  it  Faith,  you  did,  you 
phanix." 

In  a  short  time  the  marriage  took  place. 

Dan,  under  the  advice  of  his  mother,  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  ground  most  advantage- 
ously located,  as  the  site  of  a  mill,  whereon 
an  excellent  one  was  built ;  and  as  a  good 
mill  had  been  long  a  desideratum  in  the 
country,  his  success  was  far  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations. Every  speculation,  in  fact,  which 
Ellish  touched,  prospered.  Fortune  seemed 
to  take  delight,  either  in  accomplishing  or 
anticipating  her  wishes.  At  least,  such  vras 
the  general  opinion,  although  nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  erroneous  than  to  attribute 
her  success  to  mere  chance.  The  secret  of 
aU  might  be  ascribed  to  her  good  sense,  and 
her  exact  knowledge  of  the  precise  moment 
when  to  take  the  tide  of  fortune  at  its  flow. 
Her  son,  in  addition  to  the  mill,  opened  an 
extensive  mercantile  establishment  in  the 
next  town,  where  he  had  ample  cause  to  bless 
the  instructions  of  his  mother,  and  her  fore- 
sight in  calculating  upon  the  advantage  of 
being  married  to  the  priest's  niece. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  the  person  who 
had  for  many  years  kept  the  head  inn  of  the 
next  town  died,  and  the  establishment  was 
advertised  for  sale.  Ellish  was  immediately 
in  action.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing the  second  son  in  a  situation  which 
had  enabled  the  late  proprietor  of  it  to  die 
nearly  the  richest  man  in  the  parish.  A  few 
days,  therefore,  before  that  specified  for  the 
sale,  she  took  her  featherbed  car,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  executors  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor.   Her    character   was   known,   her 
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judgment  and  integrity  duly  estimated,  and, 
perhaps,  what  was  the  weightiest  argument 
in  her  favor,  her  purse  was  forthcoming  to 
complete  the  off^r  she  had  made.  After 
some  private  conversation  between  tlie  exec- 
utors, her  proposal  was  accepted,  and  before 
she  returned  home,  the  head  inn,  together 
with  its  fixtures  and  furniture,  was  her  prop- 
erty. 

The  second  son,  who  was  called  after  his 
lather,  received  the  intelligence  with  delight. 
One  of  his  sisters  was,  at  his  mother's  sug- 
gestion, appointed  to  conduct  the  house- 
keeping department,  and  keep  the  bar,  a 
duty  for  which  she  was  pretty  well  qualified 
by  her  experience  at  home. 

"  I  will  paint  it  in  great  style,"  said  Peter 
the  Younger.  "It  must  be  a  head  Inn  no 
longer;  111  call  it  a  Hotel,  for  that's  the 
whole  fashion." 

"It  wants  little,  avoumeen,"  said  his 
mother  ;  "  it  was  well  kep  :  some  paintin*  an 
other  improvements  it  does  want,  but  don't 
be  extravagant.  Have  it  clane  an:'  dacent, 
but,  above  aU  things,  comfortable,  an'  the 
attindance  good.  That's  whafU  carry  you 
an — not  a  flourish  o'  paintin'  outside,  an' 
^,  an'  confusion,  an'  bad  attindance  widin. 
Considher,  Pether  darlin*,  that  the  man  who 
owned  it  last,  feathered  his  nest  well  in  it, 
but  never  called  it  a  HotilL  Let  it  appear  on 
the  outside  jist  as  your  old  customers  used  to 
see  it ;  but  improve  it  widin  as  much  as  you 
can,  widout  bein'  lavish  an  it,  or  takin'  up 
the  place  wid  nonsense." 

"  At  all  evints,  IH  have  a  picture  of  the 
liberator  over  Uie  door,  an*  *  O'ConneU  * 
written  under  it.  It's  both  oiur  names,  and 
besides  it  will  be  *  killin'  two  birds  with  one 
stone.' " 

"  No,  avoumeen.  Let  me  advise  you,  if 
you  v^ish  to  prosper  in  life,  to  keep  yourself 
out  of  party-work.  It  only  stands  betupe 
you  an*  your  business  ;  an'  it's  surely  wiser 
for  you  to  mind  your  own  affairs  than  the 
affiiirs  of  the  nation.  There's  rason  in  every- 
thing. No  man  in  trade  has  a  right,  widout 
committin'  a  sin,  to  neglect  his  family  for  pol- 
itics or  parties.  There's  Jack  Cummins  that 
was  doin'  well  in  his  groceries  till  he  began  to 
make  speeches,  an'  get  up  public  meetins, 
an'  write  petitions,  an'  now  he  has  nothin'  to 
throuble  him  hut  pohtics,  for  his  business  is 
gone.  Every  one  has  liberty  to  think  as  they 
plase.  We  can't  expect  Pijptestants  to  think 
as  we  do,  nor  Protestants  can't  suppose  that 
we  ought  to  think  as  they'd  wish ;  an*  for 
that  same  rason,  we  should  make  allowance 
on  both  sides,  an'  not  be  like  many  we  know, 
that  have  their  minds  up,  expectin'  they 
don't  know  what,  instead  of  workin'  for 
themselves  and  their  families  as  they  ought 
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to   do.     Pether,   won't  you    give  that  up, 
avillish  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you're  right,  mother.  I  didn't 
see  it  before  in  the  light  you've  placed  it  in." 

"Then,  Pether  darlin',  lose  no  time  in 
gettin'  into  your  place — you  an'  Alley  ;  an' 
faix,  if  you  don't  both  manage  it  cleverly,  111 
never  spake  to  yez." 

Here  was  a  second  son  settled,  and  noth- 
ing remained  but  to  dispose  of  their  two 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  best  and  most 
advantageous  offers.  This,  in  consequence 
of  their  large  fortunes,  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty.  The  eldest,  Alley,  who  as- 
sisted her  brother  to  conduct  the  Inn,  be- 
came the  wife  of  an  extensive  grazier,  who 
lived  in  an  adjoining  coimty.  T5ie  younger, 
Mary,  was  joined  to  Father  Midcahy's 
nephew,  not  altogether  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  motheV,  who  feared  that  two  establish- 
ments of  the  same  kind,  in  the  same  parish, 
supported  by  the  same  patronage,  must 
thrive  at  the  expense  of  each  oth^r.  As  it 
was  something  of  a  love-match,  however,  aha 
ultimately  consented. 

"  Avoumeen,"  said  she,  "  the  parish  is  big 
enough,  an'  has  customers  enough  to  sup- 
port two  o*  them  ;  an'  111  engage  his  Rever- 
ence wiU  do  what  he  can  for  them  both." 

In  the  meantime,  neither  she  nor  her 
husband  was  dependent  upon  their  children. 
Peter  still  kept  the  agricidtural  department 
in  operation  ;  and  although  the  shop  and 
warehouse  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Mulcahy, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  yet  it  was  under  tho 
condition  of  paying  a  yearly  sum  to  Mrs. 
ConneU  and  her  husband,  ostensibly  as  a 
provision,  but  really  as  a  spur  to  their  exer- 
tions. A  provision  they  could  not  want,  for 
their  wealth  still  amounted  to  thousands, 
independently  of  the  large  annual  profits 
arising  put  of  their  farms. 

For  some  time  after  the  marriage  of  her 
youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Connell  took  a  very 
abtive  part  in  her  son-in-law's  affairs.  Ha 
possessed  neither  experience,  nor  any  knowl- 
edge of  business  whatsoever,  though  he  was 
not  deficient  in  education,  nor  in  capacity  to 
acquire  both.  This  pleased  Mrs.  ConneU 
very  much,  who  set  herself  to  the  task  of  in- 
structing him  in  the  principles  of  commer- 
cial life,  and  in  the  best  methods  of  trans- 
acting business. 

"  The  first  rules,"  said  she  to  him,  "  for 
you  to  obsarve  is  these :  tell  truth;  be  sober; 
be  punctual ;  rise  early  ;  persavere ;  avoid 
extravagance  ;  keep  your  word ;  an*  watch 
your  health.  Next :  don't  be  proud ;  give 
no  offince  ;  talk  sweetly  ;  be  ready  to  oblage, 
when  you  can  do  it  widout  inconvanience, 
i  but  don't  put  yourself  or  your  business  out 
.  o'  your  w:iys  to  sarve  anybody. 
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*'  Thirdly :  keep  an  appearance  of  substance 
an'  comfort  about  your  place,  but  don't  go 
beyant  your  manes  in  doin'  it ;  when  you 
make  a  bargain,  think  what  a  correcther 
them  you  dale  wid  bears,  an'  whether  or  not 
you  found  them  honest  before,  if  you  ever 
had  business  wid  them. 

"  When  you  buy  a  thing,  appear  to  know 
your  own  mind,  an'  don't  be  hummin'  an* 
hawin*,  an'  higglin*,  an'  longin'  as  if  your 
teeth  wor  watherin'  afther  it ;  but  be  manly, 
downright,  an'  quick ;  they'll  then  see  that 
you  know  your  business,  an'  they  won't  be 
keepin'  off  an'  an,  but  will  close  wid  you  at 
wanst. 

"  Never  drink  at  bargain  makin' ;  an'  never 
pay  money  in  a  public-house  if  you  can  help 
it ;  if  you  must  do  it,  go  into  an  inn,  or  a 
house  that  you  know  to  be  daceni 

"  Never  stay  out  late  in  a  fair  or  market ; 
don't  make  a  poor  mouth ;  on  the  other 
hand,  don't  boast  of  your  wealth ;  keep  no 
low  con^any ;  don't  be  rubbin'  yourself 
against  your  betthers,  but  keep  wid  your 
aquils.  File  your  loose  papers  an'  accounts, 
.an'  keep  your  books  up  to  the  day.  Never 
put  off  anything  that  can  be  done,  when  it 
ought  to  be  done.  Gk>  early  to  bed  ;  but  be 
the  last  up  at  night,  and  the  first  in  the 
morain',  and  there's  no  fear  o'  you." 

Having  now  settled  all  her  children  in 
comfort  and  independence,  with  each  a  pros- 
pect of  rising  still  higher  in  the  world,  Mrs. 
Connell  felt  that  the  principal  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  her  had  been  discharged.  It  was 
but  reasonable,  she  thought,  that,  after  the 
toil  of  a  busy  life,  her  husband  and  herself 
should  relax  a  little,  and  enjoy  with  lighter 
minds  the  ease  for  which  they  had  labored  so 
long  and  unremittingly. 

"Do  you  know  what  Fm  thinkin'  of, 
Pether  ?  "  said  she,  one  summer  evening  in 
their  farm-yard. 

"Know,  is  it?"  replied  Beter — "some 
long-headed  plan  that  none  of  us  'ud  ever 
think  o^  but  that  v^ill  stare  us  in  the  face 
the  moment  you  mintion  it  What  is  it,  you 
ould  sprig  o'  beauty  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  get  a  snug  jauntin'-car,  for  you 
an'  me.  I'd  like  to  see  you  comfortable  in 
your  old  days,  Peter.  You're  gettin*  stiff, 
ahagur,  an'  will  be  good  for  nothin*  by  an'  by." 

"  Stiff !  Arrah,  by  this  an'  by — my  reputa- 
tion, I'm  younger  nor  e'er  a  one  o'  my  sons 

yet,    you eh  ? "    said    Peter,    pausing — 

"  Faifli,  then  I  dunna  that.  Upon  my  credit, 
I  think,  on  second  thoughts,  that  a  car  'ud 
be  a  mighty  comfortable  thing  for  me. 
Faith,  I  do,  an*  for  you,  too,  Ellish." 

"The  common  car,"  she  continued,  "is 
slow  and  throublesome,  an'  joults  the  life  out 
o  me. 


"  By  my  reputation,  you're  not  the  same 
woman  since  you  began  to  use  it^  that  you 
wor  before  at  alL  -Why,  itil*  shorten  your 
life.  The  pillion's  dacent  enough  ;  but  the 
jauntin'-car ! — faix,  it's  what  'ud  make  a 
fresh  woman  o'  you — divil  a  lie  in  ii" 

"  You're  not  puttin'  in  a  word  for  yourself 
now,  Pether  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  am,  an'  for  both  of  us.  Fd 
surely  be  proud  to  see  yourself  an'  myself 
sittin'  in  our  glory  upon  our  own  jauntin'-car. 
Sure  we  can  afford  it^  an'  ought  to  have  it^ 
too.  'Bud-an'-ager !  what's  the  rason  I  didn't 
think  of  it  long  ago  ?  " 

"  Maybe  you  did,  acushla ;  but  you  forgot 
it  Wasn't  that  the  way  wid  you,  Pether? 
TeU  the  thruth." 

"  Why,  thin,  bad  luck  to  the  lie  in  it,  since 
you  must  know.  About  this  time  twelve 
months — no,  faix,  I'm  wrong,  it  was  afore 
Dan's  marriage — ^I  had  thoughts  o'  spakin'  to 
you  about  it,  but  somehow  it  left  my  head* 
Upon  my  word,  Fm  in  aimest^  ^FUish." 

"Well,  avick,  make  your  mind  asy;  FU 
have  one  from  Dublin  in  less  nor  a  fortnights 
I  can  thin  go  about  of  an  odd  time,  an'  see 
how  Dan  an'  Pether's  comin'  an.  Itil  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  advise  an'  direct  them, 
sure,  as  far  an'  ad  well  as  I  can.  I  only  hope 
God  will  enable  thim  to  do  as  much  for  their 
childher,  as  he  enabled  us  to  do  for  them, 
glory  be  to  his  name ! " 

Peter's  eye  rested  upon  her  as  she  spoke : 
a  slight  shade  passed  over  his  face,  but  it 
was  the  symptom  of  deep  feeling  and  affec- 
tion, whose  current  had  run  smooth  and  un- 
broken during  the  whole  life  they  had  spent 
together. 

"  Ellish,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
strongly  expressed  what  he  felt,  "you  wor 
one  o'  the  best  wives  that  ever  the  Almighty 
gev  to  mortual  man.  You  wor,  avoumeen — 
you  wor,  you  wor !  " 

"  I  intind,  too,  to  begin  an'  make  my  sowl 
a  little,"  she  continued  ;  "  we  had  so  much 
to  do,  Pether,  aroon,  that,  indeed,  we  hadn't 
time  to  think  of  it  all  along ;  but  now,  that 
everything  else  is  settled,  we  ought  to  think 
about  that,  an'  make  the  most  of  our  time 
while  we  can." 

"Upon  my  conscience,  I've  strong  notions 
myself  o*  the  same  thing,"  replied  Peter : 
"An'  111  back  you  in  that,  as  well  as  in 
everything  else.  Never  fear,  if  we  pull  to- 
gether, but  well  bring  up  the  lost  time. 
Faith,  we  will !  ^owl,  if  you  set  about  it, 
let  me  see  them  that  'ud  prevint  you  goin" 
to  heaven  1 " 

"  Did  Paddy  Donovan  get  the  bay  filly's 
foot  aised,  Pether  ?  " 

"He's  gone  down  wid  her  to  the  foi^: 
the  poor  crathur  was  very  lame  to-day." 
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''That's  right;  an'  let  Andy  Mnrtagh 
bring  down  the  sacks  from  Drumdough  early 
to-morrow.  That  whate  ought  to  go  to  the 
market  on  Thursday,  an'  the  other  stacks 
ought  to  be  thrashed  out  of  hand.'' 

"  Well,  well ;  so  it  will  be  all  done.  Tare 
alive  I  if  myself  knows  how  you're  able  to 
keep  an  ey/on  everything.  d>me  in,  a«' let 
US  have  our  ta%j" 

For  a  few  months  after  this,  Elb'sh  was 
perfectly  in  her  element  The  jaunting-car 
was  procured  ;  and  her  spirits  seemed  to  be 
quite  elevated.  She  paid  regular  visits  to  both 
her  sons,  looked  closely  into  their  manner  of 
conducting  business,  examined  their  prem- 
ises, and  subjected  every  fixture  and  im- 
provement made  or  introduced  without  her 
sanction,  to  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny.  In 
fact,  what,  between  Peter's  farm,  her  daugh- 
ter's shop,  and  the  establishments  of  her  sons, 
she  never  found  herself  more  completely  en- 
cumbered with  business.  She  had  inteoided 
"  to  make  her  soul,"  but  her  time  was  so  fully 
absorbed  by  the  affidrs  of  those  in  whom  she 
felt  so  strong  an  interest,  that  she  really  for- 
got the  spiritual  resolution  in  the  warmth  of 
her  secular  pursuits. 

One  evening,  about  this  time,  a  horse  be- 
longing to  Peter  happened  to  faU  into  a  ditch, 
from  which  he  was  extricated  with  much  dif- 
ficulty by  the  laborers.  Ellish,  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  attend,  had  been  standing  for 
some  time  directing  them  how  to  proceed ; 
her  dress  was  rather  thin,  and  the  hour, 
which  was  about  twilight,  chUly,  for  it  was 
the  middle  of  autumn.  Upon  returning 
home  she  found  herself  cold,  and  inclined  to 
shiver.  At  first  she  thought  but  little  of  these 
symptoms ;  for  having  never  had  a  single 
day's  sickness,  she  was  scarcely  competent  to 
know  that  they  were  frequently  the  forerun- 
ners of  very  dangerous  and  fatal  maladies. 
She  complained,  however,  of  sHght  illness, 
and  went  to  bed  without  taking  anything 
calculated  to  check  what  she  felt.  Her  suf- 
ferings during  the  night  were  dreadJful: 
high  fever  had  set  in  with  a  fury  that  threat- 
ened to  sweep  the  powers  of  life  like  a  wreck 
before  it  The  next  morning  the  family,  on 
looking  into  her  state  more  closely,  found  it 
necessary  to  send  instantly  for  a  physi- 
cian. 

On  arriving,  he  pronounced  her  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  pleurisy,  from  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  pletiioric  habit,  he  expressed 
but  fiiint  hopes  of  her  recbvery.  This  was 
melancholy  intelligence  to  her  sons  and 
daughters :  but  to  Pete):,  whose  faithful  wife 
she  had  been  for  thirty  years,  it  was  a  dread- 
ful communication  indeed. 

•'No  hopes,  Docthor ! "  he  exclaimed, 
with  a   bewildered  air:  "did  you  say  no 


hopes,  sir? — Oh !  no,  you  didn't — ^you  couldn't 
say  that  there's  no  hopes !  " 

"  The  hopes  of  her  recovery,  Mr.  Connell, 
are  but  slender, — if  any." 

"  Docthor,  I'm  a  rich  man,  thanks  be  to 
Gk)d  an'  to- — "  he  hesitated,  cast  back  a 
rapid  and  troubled  look  towards  the  bed 
whereon  she  lay,  then  proceeded — "no 
matther,  I'm  a  rich  man :  but  if  you  can 
spare  her  to  me,  I'll  divide  what  I'm  wbrth 
in  the  world  wid  you :  I  will,  sir ;  an'  if 
that  won't  do,  111  give  up  my  lastshillin'  to* 
save  her,  an'  thin  I'd  beg  my  bit  an'  sup 
through  the  counthry,  only  let  me  have  her 
wid  me." 

"As  for  as  my  skill  goes,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  I  shall,  of  course,  exert  it  to  save  her ; 
but  there  are  some  diseases  which  we  are 
almost  always  able  to  pronoimce  &tal  at  first 
sight.  This,  I  fear,  is  one  of  them.  Still  I 
do  not  bid  you  despair — there  is,  I  trust,  a 
shadow  of  hope." 

"  The  blessin'  o'  the  Almighty  'be  upon 
you,  sir,  for  that  word  !  The  best  blessing 
of  the  heavenly  Father  rest  upon  you  an' 
yours  for  it ! " 

"  I  shall  return  in  the  course  of  the  day," 
continued  the  physician  ;  "  and  as  you  feel 
the  dread  of  her  loss  so  powerfully,  I  will 
bring  two  other  medical  gentlemen  of  skill 
with  me." 

"  Heavens  reward  you  for  that»  sir !  The 
heavens  above  reward  you  an'  them  for  it ! 
Payment! — och,  that  signifies  but  little:  but 
you  and  them  11  be  well  paid.  Oh,  Docthor, 
achora,  thry  an'  save  her! — Och,  thry  an' 
save  her ! " 

"  Keep  her  easy,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  and 
let  my  directions  be  jbithfully  followed.  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Ck)nnell,  be  a  man^  and 
display  proper  fortitude  under  a  dispensation 
which  is  common  to  all  men  in  your  state." 

To  talk  of  resignation  to  Peter  was  an 
abuse  of  wordis.  The  poor  man  had  no  more 
perception  of  the  consolation  arising  from  a 
knowledge  of  religiop  than  a  child.  His 
heart  sank  within  lum,  for  the  prop  on  which 
his  affections  had  rested  was  suddenly  strudc 
down  from  under  them. 

Poor  Ellish  was  in  a  dreadfiil  state.  Her 
malady  seized  her  in  the  very  midst  of  her 
worldly-mindedness  ;  and  the  current  of  her 
usual  tiioughts,  when  stopped  by  the  aberra- 
tions of  intellect  peculiar  to  her  illness,  bub- 
bled up,  during  the  temporary  returns  of 
reason,  with  a  stronger  relish  of  the  world. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  for  a  woman  like 
her,  whose  habits  of  thought  and  the  ten- 
dency of  whose  affections  had  been  all  directed 
towards  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  to  wrench 
them  for  ever  and  at  once  from  the  objects, 
on  which  they  were  fixed.     This,  at  any  time. 
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would  have  been  to  her  a  difficult  victory 
to  achieve  ;  but  now,  when  stunned  by  the 
stroke  of  disease,  and  confused  by  the  pangs 
of  severe  suffering,  tortured  by  a  feverish 
pulse  and  a  burning  brain,  to  expect  that  she 
could  experience  the  calm  hopes  of  religion, 
or  feel  the  soothing  power  of  Christian  sor- 
row, was  utter  folly.  'Tis  true,  her  life  had 
been  a  harmless  one :  her  example,  as  an  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  member  of 
society,  was  worthy  of  imitation.  She  was 
an  excellent  mother,  a  good  neighbor,  and 
an  admirable  wife ;  but  the  duties  arising 
out  of  these  different  relations  of  life,  were 
aU  made  subservient  to,  and  mixed  up  with, 
her  great  principle  of  advancing  herself  in 
the  world,  whilst  that  which  is  to  come  never 
engaged  one  moment's  serious  considera- 
tion. 

When  Father  Mulcahy  came  to  administer 
the  rites  of  the  church  to  EUish,  he  found 
her  in  a  state  of  incoherency.  Occasional 
gleams  of  reason  broke  out  through  the 
cloud  that  obscured  her  intellect,  but  they 
carried  with  them  the  marks  of  a  mind  knit 
indissolubly  to  wealth  and  aggrandizement. 
The  same  tenor  of  thought,  and  the  same 
broken  fragments  of  ambitious  speculation, 
floated  in  rapid  confusion  through  the  tem- 
pests of  delirium  which  swept  with  awful 
darkness  over  her  spirit. 

"  Mrs.  Connell,"  said  he,  "  can  you  collect 
yourself?  Strive  to  compose  your  mind,  so  for 
as  to  be  able  to  receive  the  aids  of  religion." 

"  Oh,  oh !— my  blood's  boihn' !  Is  that— 
is  that  Father  Mulcahy  ?  " 

"  It  is,  dear :  strive  now  to  keep  your 
mind  calm,  till  you  prepare  yourself  ioir 
judgment." 

"  Keep  up  his  head,  Paddy — ^keep  up  his 
head,  or  hell  be  smothered  tmdher  the 
wather  an'  the  sludge.  Here,  Mike,  take 
this  rope  :  puU,  man, — ^puU,  or  the  hoi*se  will 
be  lost!  Oh,  my  head  I — I'm  boilin' — ^I'm 
bumin* ! " 

"  Mra  Connell,  let  me  entreat  you  to  re- 
member that  you  are  on  the  point  of  death, 
and  should  raise  vour  heart  to  God,  for  the 
pardon  and  remission  of  your  sins." 

"  Oh !  Father  dear,  I  neglected  that^  but  I 
intinded  —  I  intinded — Where's  Petherl — 
bring,  bring — Pether  to  me  I " 

"  Turn  3'our  thoughts  to  God,  now,  my 
dear.  Are  you  clear  enough  in  your  mind 
for  confession  ?  " 

"I  am.  Father  I  I  am,  avoumeen.  Come, 
come  here,  Pether  !  Pether,  I'm  goin'  to  lave 
you,  asthore  machree!  I  could  part  wid 
them  all  but — ^but  yof\JL^* 

"  Mrs.  Connell,  for  Heaven's  sake  " 

"  Is  this— is  this— Father  Mulcahy  ?  Oh  1 
Tm  iU— iU  I  "— 


(( 


It  is,  dear ;  it  is.     Compose  yourself  and 
confess  your  sins." 

*  *  Where's  Mary  ?    She'll  neglect — neglect 

to  lay  in  a  stock  o'  linen,  although  I — I 

Oh,  Father,  avoumeen  !  won't  you  pity  me  ? 
I'm  sick— oh,  I'm  very  sick  I " 

"  You  are,  dear— you  are,  Qt>d  help  you, 
very  sick,  but  you'll  be  better  soon.  Could 
you  confess,  dear  ?  —  do  you  think  you 
could  ?  " 

"  Oh,  this  pain — this  pain ! — it's  killin' 
me ! — Pether  —  Pether,  a  suUlish  machree,  * 
have,  have  you  des — have  you  desarted  me." 

The  priest,  conjecturing  that  if  Peter  made 
his  appearance  she  might  feel  soothed,  and 
perhaps  sufficiently  composed  to  confess, 
called  him  in  from  the  next  room. 

''  Here's  Peter,"  said  the  priest,  presenting 
him  to  her  view — "  Here's  Peter,  dear." 

"  Oh !  what  a  load  is  on  me !  this  pain — 
this  pain  is  killin'  me — won't  you  bring  me, 
Pether?  Oh,  what  wiU  I  do?  Who's 
there  ?  " 

The  mental  pangs  oif  poor  Peter  were,  per- 
haps, equal  in  intensity  to  those  which  she' 
suffered  physically. 

"Ellirfi,"  said  he,  in  smothered  sobs — 
"  Ellish,  acushla  machree,  sure  I'm  wid  you 
here ;  here  I'm  sittin'  on  the  bed  wid  you, 
achora  machree." 

"Catch  my  hand,  thin.  Ah,  Petherl 
won't  you  pity  your  Ellish  ? — Won't  you  pity 
me — ^won't  you  pity  me  ?  Oh !  this  pain — this 
pain— ^is  killin'  me  !  " 

**  It  is,  it  is,  my  heart's  delight — ^it's  killin' 
us  both.  Oh,  EOish,  Ellish !  I  wish  I  was 
dead  sooner  nor  see  you  in  this  agony.  I 
ever  loved  you! — I  ever  an'  always  loved 
you,  avoumeen  dheelish  ;  but  now  I  would 
give  my  heart's  best  blood,  if  it'ud  save  you. 
Here's  Father  Mulcahy  come." 

"About  the  mon — about  the    money — 

Pether — what  do  you    intind Oh!    my 

blood — my  blood's  Erfirel — Mother  o'  Heav- 
en ! — Oh !  this  pain  is — is  takin'  me  from  all 
— ALL ! — ^Rise  me  up  ! " 

"  Here,  my  darlm' — treasure  o'  my  heart 
— here — I'm  puttin'  your  head*  ux)on  my 
breast — ^upon  my  breast,  Ellish,  ahagur.  Mar- 
ciful  Virgin — ^t^tther  dear,"  said  Peter,  burst- 
ing into  bitter  tears — "  her  head's  like  fire !  . 
O!  EUish,  Ellish,  Ellish !— but  my  heart's 
brakin'  to  feel  this !  Have  marcy  on  her, 
sweet  God — have  marcy  on  her !  Bear  wit- 
ness. Father  of  heaven — bear  witness,  an' 
heai*  the  vow  of  a  brakin'  heart  I  here 
solemnly  promise  before  God,  to  make,  if  I'm 
spared  hfe  an'  health  to  do  it,  a  Station  on 
my  bare  feet  to  Lough  Derg,  if  it  plases  you, 
sweet  Father  o'  pity,  to  spare  her  to  me  this 

*  The  li^ht  of  my  heart. 
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day !  Oh !  but  the  hand  o'  GcnI,  Father  dear, 
is  terrible ! — feel  her  brow  ! — Oh  1  but  it's 
terrible  1 " 

"  It  is  terrible,"  said  the  priest ;  "  aad  terri- 
bly is  it  laid  upon  her,  poor  woman  !  Peter, 
do  not  let  this  scene  be  lost.   Eemember  ii" 

"  Oh,  Father  dear,  can  I  ever  forget  it  ? — 
can  I  ever  forget  seein'  my  darlin'  in  sich 
agony  ?  " 

''  Pether,'*  said  the  sick  woman,  '*  will  you 
get  the  car  ready  for  to-mor — to-morrow — 
till  I  look  at  that  piece  o'  land  that  Dan 
bought,  before  he — he  closes  the  bargain  ?  " 

"  Father,  jewel ! "  said  Pether,  "  can't  you 
get  the  world  banished  out  of  her  heart  ?  Oh, 
I'd  give  all  I'm  worth  to  see  that  heart  fixed 
upon  God  !  I  could  bear  to  part  wid  her, 
for  she  must  die  some  time  ;  but  to  go  wid 
this  world's  thoughts  an'  timptations  ragin' 
strong  in  her  heart — mockin'  God,  an*  hope, 
an'  religion,  an*  everything :— oh  ! — that  I 
can't  bear !  Sweet  Jasus,  change  her  heart ! 
— Queen  o*  Heaven,  have  pity  on  her,  an* 
•save  her  1  *' 

The  husband  wept  with  great  sorrow  as  he 
uttered  these  words. 

''Neither  reasoning  nor  admonition  can 
avail  her,*'  replied  the  priest ;  "she  is  so  incohe- 
rent that  no  train  of  thought  is  continued  for 
a  single  minute  in  her  mind.  I  will,  how- 
ever, address  her  again.  Mrs.  Connell,  will 
you  make  a  struggle  to  pay  attention  to  me 
for  a  few  minutes  ?  Are  you  not  afraid  to 
meet  God  ?  You  are  about  to  die  ! — prepare 
youi-self  for  judgment." 

"  Ob,  Father  dear  !  I  can't— I  can't— I  am 
af— afraid —  Hoob  I  —  hooh  I  —  Qod  I  You 
must  do  somethin*  for — for  me !  I  ne-ver 
done  an^-thing  for  myseli" 

''  Glory  be  to  God !  that  she  has  that  much 
sinse,  any  way,"  exclaimed  her  husband. 
"Father,  ahagur,  I  trust  my  vow  was  heard." 

"  Well,  my  dear— listen  to  me,"  continued 
the  priest — *'  can  you  not  make  the  best  con- 
fession possible  ?  Could  you  calm  yourself 
for  it?" 

"  Pether,- avick  machree — Pether," — 

"  Ellish,  avoumeen,  I'm  here ! — my  darlin', 
[  am  your  vick  macluree,  an*  ever  was.  Oh, 
Father !  my  heart's  brakin' !  I  can't  bear  to 
part  wid  her.  Father  of  heaven,  pity  us  this 
day  of  throuble  ?  " 

"  Be  near  me,  Pether  ;  stay  wid  me — I'm 
very  lonely.  Is  this  you  keepin'  my  head 
up?" 

"It  is,  it  is!  I'll  never  lave  you  till— tiU'*— 

"  Is  the  carman  come  from  Dublin  wid — 
wid  the  broadcloth  ?  " 

"  Father  of  heaven !  she's  gone  back  again !" 
exclaimed  the  husband.  "Father,  jewel! 
have  you  no  prayers  that  you'd  read  for  her  ? 
You  wor  ordained  for  these  things,  an'  comin' 


from  you,  they'll  have  more  stringth.  Can 
you  do  nothin'  to  save  my  darlin*  ?  ** 
'  "  My  prayers  will  not  be  wanting,**  said  the 
priest :  "  but  I  am  watdhing  for  an  interval 
of  sufficient  calmness  to  hear  her  confession ; 
and  I  very  much  fear  that  she  will  pass  in 
darkness.  At  all  events,  I  v?iU  anoint  her 
by  and  by.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  per- 
severe a  little  longer  ;  she  may  become  easier, 
for  it  often  happens  that  reason  gets  clear 
immediately  before  death." 

Peter  sobbed  aloud,  and  vnped  away  the 
tears  that  streamed  from  his  cheeks.  At  this 
moment  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  stole  in, 
to  ascertain  how  she  was,  and  whether  -the 
rites  of  the  church  had  in  any  degree  soothed 
or  composed  her. 

"  Come  in,  Denis,"  said  the  priest  to  his 
nephew,  "  you  may  both  come  in.  Mrs.  Mul- 
cahy,  speak  to  your  mother  :  let  us  try  every 
remedy  that  might  possibly  bring  her  to  a 
sense  of  her  awful  state." 

"  Is  she  raving  still  ?  "  inquired  the  daugh- 
ter, whose  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 

The  priest  shook  his  head ;  "Ah,  she  is — 
she  is !  and  I  fear  she  will  scarcely  recover 
her  reason  before  the  judgment  of  heaven 
opens  upon  her  ! " 

"  Oh  thin  may  the  Mother  of  Glory  forbid 
that !  *'  exclaimed  her  daughter — "  anything 
at  all  but  that !  Can  you  do  nothin'  for  her, 
uncle  ?  " 

"  I'm  doing  all  I  can  for  her,  Mary,*'  re- 
phed  the  priest ;  "  I'm  watching  a  cahn  mo- 
ment to  get  her  confession,  if  possible.** 

The  side  woman  had  fallen  into  a  momen- 
tary silence,  during  which  she  caught  the 
bed-clothes  like  a  child,  and  felt  them,  and 
seemed  to  handle  their  texture,  but  vnth 
such  an  air  of  vacancy  as  clearly  manifested 
that  DO  coixesponding  association  emted  in 
her  mind. 

The  action  was  immediately  understood  by 
aU  present  Her  daughter  again  burst  into 
teal's ;  and  Peter,  now  almost  choked  with 
grief,  pressing  the  sick  woman  to  his  hearty 
kissed  her  burning  Ups. 

"Father,  jewel,"  said  the  daughter,  "there 
it  is,  and  I  feard  it — the  sign,  unde — tiie  sign  1 
— don't  you  see  her  gropin'  the  clothes  ?  Oh, 
mother,  darlin*,  darlin* ! — are  we  going  to  lose 
you  for  ever?*' 

"  Oh !  ElHsh,  Ellish — won't  you  spake  one 
word  to  me  afore  you  go?  Won't  yoxx  take 
one  farewell  otme — of  me,  aroon  asthore,  be- 
fore you  depart  from  us  for  ever ! "  exclaimed 
her  husband. 

"Feeling  the  bed-clothes,"  said  the  priest, 
"  is  not  always  a  sign  of  death ;  Ihave  known 
many  to  i*ecover  after  it 

"Husht,"  said  Peter— "  husht !— Mary- 
Mary!    Come  hear — hould  your  tongues  I 
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Oh,  il's  past — ^it's  past ! — it's  all  past,  an'  gone 
— all  hope's  over !     Heavenly  father ! " 

The  daughter,  after  listening  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  a  paroxysm  of  wild  grief,  clasped  her 
mother's  recumbent  body  in  her  arms,  and 
kissed  her  lips  with  a  vehemence  almost  fran- 
tic "  You  won't  go,  my  darlin' — is  it  from 
your  own  .Mary  that  you'd  go?  Mary,  that 
you  loved  best  of  all  your  childhre ! — ^Mary 
that  you  always  said,  an'  every  body  said, 
was  your  own  image!  Oh,  you  won't  go 
without  one  word,  to  say  you  know  her ! " 

*'  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Father  Mulcahy, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ? — are  you  mad  ?  " 

'^  Oh !  unde  dear  1  don't  you  hear  ? — don't 
you  hear  ? — ^listen  an'  sure  you  will — all  hope's 
gone  now — gone — ^gonel  The  dead  raiUef 
— Glisten ! — ^ihe  dead  rattle's  in  her  throat  I " — 

The  priest  bent  his  ear  a  moment,  and  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  gurgling  noise  produced  by 
the  phlegm,  which  is  termed  vnth  wild  poeti- 
cal accuracy,  by  the  peasantry — the  *'  dead 
raMe,"  or  ''death  rattle,"  because  it  is  the 
immediate  and  certain  forerunner  of  deatL 

"True,"  said  the  priest — "too  true;  the 
last  shadow  of  hope  is  gone.  We  must  now 
make  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible.  Leave 
the  room  for  a  few  minutes  till  I  anoint  her, 
I  will  then  call  you  in." 

They  accordingly  withdrew,  but  in  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he  once  more 
summoned  them  to  the  bed  of  the  dying 
woman. 

"  Gome  in,"  said  he,  "I  have  anointed  her 
— come  in,  and  kneel  down  till  we  oft*er  up  a 
Bosary  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  the 
hope  that  she  may  intercede  with  God  for 
her,  and  cause  her  to  pass  out  of  life  hap- 
pily. She  was  calling  for  you,  Peter,  in  your 
absence ;  you  had  b^ter  stay  with  her." 

"  I  will,"  said  Peter,  in  a  broken  voice ; 
**rU  stay  nowhere  else." 

"  An'  m  kneel  at  the  bed-side,"  said  the 
daughter.  "She  was  the  kind  mother  to 
me,  and  to  us  all ;  but  to  me  in  particular. 
Twas  with  me  she  took  her  choice  to  live, 
when  they  war  all  striving  for  her.  Oh," 
said  she,  taking  her  mother's  hand  between 
hers,  and  kneeling  down  to  kiss  it,  "  a  Yahr 
dheelish  !  *  did  we  ever  think  to  see  you  de- 
parting from  us  this  way!  snapped  away 
without  a  minute's  warning!  H  it  was  a 
long  sickness,  that  you'd  be  calm  and  sinsi- 
ble  in  ;  but  to  be  hurried  away  into  eternity, 
and  your  mind  dark !  Oh,  Vhar  dheelish, 
my  heart  is  broke  to  see  you  this  way  I " 

"  Be  calm,"  said  the  priest ; ''  be  quiet  till 
I  open  the  Bosary." 

He  then  offered  up  the  usual  prayers 
which  precede  its  repetition,  and  after  hav- 

*  Sweet  mother. 


ing  concluded  them,  commenced  what  is 
properly  called  the  Bosary  itself,  which  con- 
sists of  fifteen  Decades,  each  Decade  con- 
taining the  Hail  Mary  repeated  ten  times, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  once.  In  this  fanner 
the  Decade  goes  round  from  one  to  another, 
until,  as  we  have  said  above,  it  is  repeated 
fifteen  times  ;  or,  in  all,  the  Ave  Maria's  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  times,  without  vari- 
ation. From  the  indistinct  utterance,  ele- 
vated voice,  and  rapid  manner  in  which  it  is 
pronounced,  it  certainly  has  a  wild  effect, 
and  is  more  strongly  impressed  with  the 
character  of  a  mystic  rite,  or  incantation, 
than  with  any  other  religious  ceremony  with 
which  we  could  compare  it 

When  the  priest  had  rei)eated  the  first 
part,  he  paused  for  the  response :  neither  the 
husband  nor  daughter,  however,  could  find 
utterance. 

"  Denis,"  said  he,  to  his  nephew,  "  do  you 
take  up  the  next" 

His  nephew  complied ;  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty Peter  and  his  daughter  were  able  to 
join  in  it,  repeating  here  and  there  a  word  or 
two,  as  well  as  their  grief  and  sobbings 
would  permit  them. 

The  heart  must  indeed  have  been  an  un- 
feeling one,  to  which  a  scene  like  this  would 
not  have  been  deeply  touching  and  impres- 
sive. The  poor  dying  woman  reclined  with 
her  head  upon  her  husband's  bosom ;  the 
daughter  knelt  at  the  bed-side,  with  her 
mother's  hand  pressed  against  her  lips,  she 
herself  convulsed  with  sorrow — the  priest 
was  in  the  attitude  of  earnest  supplication, 
having  the  stole  about  his  neck,  his  face  and 
arms  raised  towards  heaven — ^the  son-in-law 
was  bent  over  a  chair,  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  deep, 
the  powerful  expression  of  entreaty,  which 
marked  eveiy  tone  and  motion  of  the  parties, 
especially  those  of  the  husband  and  daughter. 
They  poured  an  energy  into  the  few  words 
which  they  found  voice  to  utter,  and  dis- 
played sudi  a  concentration  of  the  faculties 
of  the  soul  in  their  wild  unregulated  atti- 
tudes, and  streaming,  upturned  eyes,  as 
would  seem  to  imply  that  their  own  salva^ 
,  tion  depended  upon  that  of  the  beloved  ob- 
ject before  thefli.  Their  words,  too,  were 
accompanied  by  such  expressive  tokens  of 
their  attachment  to  her,  that  the  character 
of  prayer  was  heightened  by  the  force  of  the 
affection  which  they  bore  her.  When  Peter, 
for  instance,  could  command  himself  to  ut- 
tet  a  word,  he  pressed  his  dying  wife  to  his 
bosom,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  melted  any  human 
heart;  and  the  daughter,  on  joining  occa- 
sionally in  the  response,  pressed  her  mother's 
hand  to  her  hesat,  and  kissed  it  with  her 
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lips,  conscious  that  the  awful  state  of  her 
parent  had  rendered  more  necessary  the  per- 
formance of  the  two  tenderest  duties  con- 
nected with  a  child's  obedience — prayer  and 
affection. 

When  the  son-in-law  had  finished  his 
Decade,  a  pause  followed,  for  there  was  none 
now  to  proceed  but  her  husband  or  her 
-daughter. 

"Mary,  dear,"  said  the  priest,  "be  a 
woman  ;  don't  let  your  love  for  your  mother 
prevent  you  from  performing  ahigher  duty. 
€k)  on  with  the  prayer— you  see  she  is  pass- 
ing fasi" 

"I'll  try,  uncle,"  she  replied— "I'll  try; 
T:)ut — ^but— it's  hard,  hard,  upon  me." 

She  commenced,  and  by  an  tmcommon  ef- 
fort so  far  subdued  her  grief,  as  to  render 
her  wotds  intelligible.  Her  eyes,  streaming 
^th  tears,  were  fixed  with  a  mixture  of 
vrildness,  sorrow,  and  devotedness,  upon  the 
countenance  of  her  mother,  until  she  had 
•completed  her  Decade. 

Another  pause  ensued.  It  was  now  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  order  and  form  of  the 
Prayer,  that  Peter  should  commence  and 
offer  up  his  supplications  for  the  happy 
passage  from  life  to  eternity  of  her  who  had 
been  his  inward  idol  during  a  long  period. 
Peter  knew  nothing  about  sentiment,  or  the 
philosophy  of  sorrow  ;  but  he  loved  his  wife 
"with  the  undivided  power  of  a  heart  in  which 
nature  had  implanted  her  strongest  affec- 
tions. He  knew,  too,  that  his  wife  had  loved 
him  with  a  strength  of  heart  equal  to  his 
own.  He  loved  her,  and  she  deserved  his  love. 

The  pause,  when  the  prayer  had  gone 
round  to  him,  was  long ;  those  who  were 
present  at  length  turned  their  eyes  towards 
him,  and  the  priest,  now  deeply  affected, 
cleared  his  voice,  and  simply  said,  "Peter," 
to  remind  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  proceed 
with  the  Eosaiy. 

Peter,  however,  instead  of  uttering  the 
prayer,  burst  out  into  a  tide  of  irrepressible 
sorrow. — "Oh!"  said  he,  enfolding  her  in 
his  arms,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  hers: 
"  Kllish,  ahagur  machree !  sure  when  I  think 
of  all  the  goodness,  an'  kindness,  an'  ten- 
dhemess  that  you  showed  me — whin  I  think 
of  your  smiles  upon  me,  whin  you  wanted 
me  to  do  the  right,  an'  the  innocent  plans 
you  made  out,  to  benefit  me  an*  mine ! — Oh  I 
where  was  your  harsh  word,  avillish? — 
where  was  your  could  brow,  or  your  bad 
tongue?  Nothin'  but  goodiness  —  nothin' 
but  kindness,  an'  love,  an'  wisdom,  ever 
flowed. from  these  hps!  An'  now,  darlin', 
pulse  o'  my  broken  heart  I  these  same  Ups 
can't  spake  to  me — these  eyes  don't  know 
me — these  hands  don't  feel  me — nor  your 
ears  doesn't  hear  me  I " 


"  Is— is — it  you  f  "  replied  his  wife  feebly 
— "is  it — you? — come — come  near  me — my 
heart — my  heart  says  it  misses  you — come 
near  me  I " 

Peter  again  pressed  her  in  an  embrace, 
and,  in  doing  so,  unconsciously  received  the 
parting  breath  of  a  wife  whose  prudence 
and  affection  had  saved  him  from  poverty, 
and,  probably,  from  folly  or  crime. 

The  priest,  on  turning  round  to  rebuke 
Peter  for  not  proceeding  with  the  prayer, 
was  the  first  who  discovered  that  she  had 
died ;  for  the  grief  of  her  husband  was  too 
violent  to  permit  him  to  notice  anything 
witH  much  accuracy. . 

"  Peter,"  said  he,  "  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
let  me  take  the  trouble  of  supporting  her 
for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  I  must  talk  to 
you  seriously — very  seriously." 

The  firm,  authoritative  tone  in  which  the 
priest  spoke,  together  with  Peter's  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  acted  wrongly  by  neglect- 
ing to  join  in  the  Bosary,  induced  him  to 
retire  from  the  bed  with  a  rebuked  air.  The 
priest  immediately  laid  back  the  head  of 
Mrs.  Connell  on  tiie  pillow,  and  composed 
the  features  of  her  lifeless  face  with  his  own 
hands.  Until  this  moment*  none  of  them, 
except  himself,  knew  that  she  was  dead. 

"  Now,"  continued  he,  "  all  her  cares,  and 
hopes,  and  speculations,  touching  this  world, 
are  over— so  is  her  pain ;  her  blood  will  soon 
be  cold  enough,  and  her  head  wiU  ache  no 
more.  She  is  dead.  Grief  is  therefore 
natural ;  but  let  it  be  the  grief  of  a  man, 
Peter.  Indeed,  it  is  less  painful  to  look  up- 
on her  now,  than  when  she  suffered  such  ex- 
cessive agony.  Mrs.  Mulcahy,  hear  me ! 
Oh,  it's  in  vain  I  Well,  well,  it  is  but  natu- 
ral ;  for  it  was  an  unexpected  and  a  painful 
death ! " 

The  cries  of  her  husband  and  daughter 
soon  gave  intimation  to  her  servants  that  her 
pangs  were  over.  IVom  the  servants  it  im- 
me<^tely  went  to  the  neighbors,  and  thus  did 
the  circle  widen  until  it  reached  the  furthest 
ends  of  the  parish.  In  a  short  time,  also, 
the  mournful  sounds  of  the  church-bell,  in 
slow  and  measured  strokes,  gave  additional 
notice  that  a  Christian  soul  had  passed  into 
eternity. 

It  isin  such  scenes  as  these  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  knit  themselves  so 
strongly  into  the  affections  of  the  people. 
All  men  are  naturally  disposed  to  feel  the  of- 
fices of  kindness  ana  friendship  more  deeply, 
when  tendered  at  the  bed  of  death  or  of  sick- 
ness, than  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Both  the  sick-bed  and  the  house  of  death  ^ 
are  necessarily  the  sphere  of  a  priest's  duty, 
and  to  render  them  that  justice  which  we  \ 
will  ever  render,  when  and  wheresoever  it 
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may  be  due,  we  freely  grant  that  many  shin- 
ing, nay,  noble  instances  of  Christian  virtue 
are  displayed  by  them  on  such  occasions. 

When  the  violence  of  grief  produced  by 
EUish's  death  had  subsided,  the  priest,  after 
giNdng  them  suitable  exhortations  to  bear  the 
affliction  wliich  had  just  befallen  them  with 
patience,  told  Peter,  that  as  God,-  through 
the  great  industry  and  persevering  exertions 
of  her  who  had  then  departed  to  another 
world,  had  blessed  him  abundantly  with 
wealth  and  substance,  it  was,  considering  the 
little  time  which  had  been  allowed  her  to  re- 
pent in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  her  trans- 
gressions, his  bounden  and  solemn  duty  to 
set  aside  a  suitable  portion  of  that  wealth  for 
the  dehvery  of  her  soul  from  purgatory, 
where,  he  trusted,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  it 
was  permitted  to  remain. 

"  Indeed,  your  Reverence,"  replied  Peter, 
•*  it  wasn't  necessary  to  mintion  it,  considher- 
in*  the  way  she  was  cut  off  from  among  us, 
widoutr  even  time  to  confess." 

"  But  blessed  be  God,"  said  the  daughter, 
"  she  received  the  ointment  at  any  rate,  and 
that  of  itself  would  get  her  to  purgatory." 

"  And  I  can  answer  for  her,"  said  Peter, 
•'that  she  intended^  as  soon  as  she'd  get 
everything  properly  settled  for  the  childhre, 
to  make  her  sowL" 

"Ah!  good  intentions,"  said  the  priest^ 
"  won't  do.  I,  however,  have  forewarned  you 
.  of  your  duty,  and  must  now  leave  the  guilt 
or  the  merit  of  relieving  her  departed  spirit, 
upon  you  and  the  other  members  of  her  fam- 
ily, who  are  aU  bound  to  leave  nothing  un- 
done that  may  bring  her  from  pain  and  fire, 
to  peace  and  happiness." 

"  Och  !  och  !  asthore,  asthore !  youVe  lyin* 
there — an*,  oh,  EDish,  avoumeen,  could  you 
think  that  I — /—would  -spare  money — trash 
— to  bring  you  to  glory  wid  the  angels  o*  heav- 
en !  No,  no,  Father  dear.  It's  good,  an'  kind, 
an*  thoughtful  of  you  to  put  it  into  my  head  ; 
but  I  didn't  intind  to  neglect  or  forget  it. 
Oh,  how  will  I  live  wantin'  her,  Father? 
'  When  I  rise  in  the  momin*,  avillish,  wherell 
be  your  smile  and  your  voice  ?  We  won't 
hear  your  step,  nor  see  you  as  we  used  to  do, 
movin*  pleasantly  about  the  place.  No — 
you're  gpne,  avoumeen — gone — an'  we'll  see 
vou  and  hear  you  no  more !  " 

His  grief  was  once  more  about  to  burst 
forth,  but  the  priest  led  him  out  of  the  room, 
kindly  chid  him  for  the  weakness  of  his  im- 
moderate sorrow,  and  after  making  arrange- 
ments about  the  celebration  of  mass  for  the 
dead,  pressed  his  hand,  and  bade  the  family 
farewell. 

The  death  of  Ellish  excited  considerable 
surprise,  and  much  convei*sation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    Every  point  of  her  character  was 


I  discussed  freely,  and  the  comparisons  insti- 
tuted between  her  and  Peter  were  anything 
but  flattering  to  the  intellect  of  her  husband. 

"  An'  so  Ellish  is  whipped  off,  Larry,"  said 
a  neighbor  to  one  of  Peter's  laboring  men. 
"  Faix,  an'  the  best  feather  in  their  wing  is 
gone." 

"  Ay,  sure  enough,  Eisthard,  you  may  say 
that.  It  was  her  cleverness  made  them  what 
they  are.  She  was  the  best  manager  in  the 
three  kingdoms." 

"  Ah,  G^e  was  the  woman  could  make  a 
bargain.  I  only  hope  she  hasn't  brought  the 
luck  o*  the  family  away  wid  her ! " 

"  Why,  man  alive,  she  made  the  sons  and 
daughters  as  clever  as  herself — put  them  up 
to  everything.  Indeed,  it's  quare  to  think  of 
how  that  one  woman  brought  them  an,  an' 
ris  them  to  what  they  are  ! " 

"They  shouldn't  forget  themselves  aa 
they're  doin',  thin  ;  for  betune  you  an'  me, 
they're  as  proud  as  Turks,  an'  God  he  sees  it 
ill  becomes  them — sits  very  badly  on  them 
itself,  when  everything  knows  that  their  fa- 
ther an'  mother  begun  the  world  wid  a  bottle 
of  private  whiskey  an'  half  !a  pound  of  smug^ 
gled  tobaccy." 

"Poor  Pether  vnll  breaik  his  heart,  any 
way.  Oh,  man,  but  she  was  the  good  wife. 
I'm  livin'  wid  them  going  an  seven  year,  an*" 
never  hard  a  cross  word  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  It's  she  that  had  the  sweet  tongue 
all  out,  an'  did  manage  him ;  but^  either  all, 
he  was  worth  the  full  o'  the  Royal  George  of 
her.  Many  a  time,  when  some  poor  craythur 
'ud  come  to  ax  whiskey  on  score  to  put  oixr* 
some  o'  their  friends,  or  for  a  weddin',  or  a 
christenin',  maybe,  an'  when  the  wife  'ud  re- 
fuse it,  Pether  'ud  send  what  whiskey  they 
wanted  afther  them,  widout  lettin*  her  know 
anything  about  it.  An',  indeed,  he  never 
lost  anything  by  that ;  for  if  they  wor  to  sell 
their  cow,  he  should  be  ped,  in  regard  of  the 
kindly  way  he  gave  it  to  them." 

"  Well,  well  see  how  they'll  manage  now 
that  she's  gone  ;  but  Pether  an'  the  youngest 
daughter,  ilary,  is  to  be  pitied." 

"  The   sarra  much  ;    barrin*  that  they'll 

miss  her  at  first  from  about  the  place.     You 

!  see  she  has  left  them  above  the  world,  an** 

'  full  of  it     W^ealth  and  substance  enough 

may  they  thank  her  for  ;  and  that's  verj-  good 

comfort  for  son'ow,  Risthard." 

"  Faith,  sure  enough,  Larry.  There's  no 
lie  in  that^  any  way  !  " 

"Awouh!     Lie  I    I  have  you  about  it." 

Such  was  the  view  which  had  been  taken 
of  their  respective  characters  through  life. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  tliat  the  hearts  of  their 

*  To  put  over-i-the  corpse  of  a  frieod.  That  is* 
to  be  drunk  at  the  wake  aud  f  anera^. 
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acquaintances  never  warmed  to  her — to  use  a 
significant  expression  current  among  the 
peasantry — as  tbiej  did  to  Peter,  still  she 
was  respected  almost  involuntarily  for  the 
indefatigable  perseverance  with  which  she 
pushed  forward  her  own  interests  through 
life.  Her  funeral  was  accordingly  a  large 
one  ;  and  the  conversation  which  took  place 
at  it,  turning,  as  it  necessarily  did,  upon  her 
extraordinary  talents  and  industry,  was  high- 
ly to  the  credit  of  her  memory  and  virtues. 
Indeed,  the  attendance  of  many  respectable 
persons  of  all  creeds  and  opinions,  gave 
ample  proof  that  the  qualities  she  possessed 
had  secured  for  her  general  respect  and  ad- 
miration. 

Poor  Peter,  who  was  an  object  of  great 
compassion,  felt  himself  completely  crushed 
by  the  death  of  his  faithful  partner.  The 
reader  knows  that  he  had  hitherto  been  a 
sober,  and,  owing  to  Ellish's  prudent  con- 
trol, an  industrious  man.  To  thought  or  re- 
flection he  was  not,  however,  accustomed ; 
he  had,  besides,  never  received  any  educa- 
tion ;  if  his  morals  were  correct,  it  was  be- 
cause a  life  of  active  employment  had  kept 
him  engaged  in  piirsuits  which  repressed 
immorality,  and  separated  him  from  those 
whose  society  and  influence  might  have  been 
prejudicial  to  him.  He  had  scarcely  known 
calamity,  and  when  it  occurred  he  was  pre- 
pared for  it  neither  by  experience  nor  a  cor- 
rect view  of  moral  duty.  On  the  morning  of 
hi0  wife  8  funeral,  such  was  his  utter  prostra- 
tion both  of  mind  and  body,  that  even  his 
own  sons,  in  order  to  resist  the  singular 
state  of  collapi^e  into  which  he  had  sunk, 
urged  him  to  take  some  spirits.  He  was  com- 
pletely passive  in  their  hands,  and  complied. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  he  found 
himself  able  to  attend  the  funeral  When 
the  friends  of  EUish  assembled,  after  the  in- 
terment, as  is  usual,  to  drink  and  talk  to- 
gether, Peter,  who  could  scarcely  join  in  the 
convei'sation,  swallowed  glass  after  glass  of 
punch  with  great  rapidity.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  talk  became  louder  and  more  ani- 
mated ;  the  punch,  of  course,  began  to  work, 
and  as  tliey  sat  long,  it  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  singular  blending  of  mirth  and 
soiTOw,  singing  and  weeping,  laughter  and 
tears,  which  characterized  this  remarkable 
scene.  Peter,  after  about  two  hours'  hard 
drinking,  was  not  an  exception  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  trait  of  national  manners.  His 
heart  having  been  deeply  agitated,  was  the 
more  easily  brought  under  the  effects  of  con- 
tending emotions.  He  was  naturally  mirth- 
ful, and  when  intoxication  had  stimtdated 
the  current  of  his  wonted  humor,  the  influ- 
ence of  this  and  his  recent  sorrow  produced 
such  an  anomalous  commixture  of  fun  and 


grief  as  could  seldom,  out  of  Ireland,  be 
found  checkering  the  mind  of  one  individual 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary 
din  that  his  voice  was  heard  commanding 
silence  in  its  loudest  and  best-humored  key : 

"Hould  yer  tongues,"  said  he  ;  "  bad  win 
to  yees,  don't  you  hear  me  wantin*  to  sing  ! 
Whist  wid  yeea  Hem — och — *Rise  up* — 
Why,  thin,  Phil  Callaghan,  you  might  thrate 
me  wid  more  dacency,  if  you  had  gumption 
in  you  ;  I'm  sure  no  one  has  a  betfiier  right 
to  sing  first  in  this  company  nor  myself; 
an'  what's  more,  I  vyiU  sing  first  Hould 
your  tongues !  Hem ! " 

He  accordingly  commenced  a  popular  song» 
the  air  of  which,  though  simple,  was  touch- 
ingly  mournful 

*^  Och,   rise  up,  Willy  Reilly,  an'  oome    alongsi 

wid  me, 
Fm  goin*  for  to  go  wid  yon,  and  lave  tliiB  coon- 

ter-ee ; 
Fm  goin*  to  lave  my  father,  his  castles  and  free     ^ 

lands— 
An*  away  wint  Willy  Beilly,  an*  his  own  Colleen 

Bawn. 

**  Och,  they  wint  o*er  hills  an'  monntains,  and  yal- 

leys  that  was  fair, 
An*  fled   before   her  father    as  you   may  shortly 

hear; 
Her    father   followed    afther  wid    a   well-chosen 

armed  band, 
Och,   an*    taken   was   poor-  Reilly,   an*   his   own 

Colleen  Bawn.'* 

The  simple  pathos  of  the  time,  the  affec- 
tion implied  by  the  words,  and  probably  the 
misfortune  of  Willy  Reilly,  all  overciune  him. 
He  finished  the  second  verse  with  difficulty, 
and  on  attempting  to  commence  a  third  he 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Colleen  bawn  I  (fair,  or  fair-haired  girl) 
— Colleen  bawn  ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  Sie's 
lyin'  low  that  was  my  colleen  bawn !  Oh,  will 
ye  hould  your  tongues,  an'  let  me  think  of 
what  has  happened  me  ?  She's  gone :  Mary, 
avoumeen,  isn't  she  gone  from  us?  I'm 
alone,  an'  I'll  be  always  lonely.  Who  have 
I  now  to  comfort  me  ?  I  know  I  have  good 
childhre,  neighbora ;  but  none  o'  them,  aU  * 
of  them,  if  they  wor  ten  times  as  many,  isn't 
aqual  to  her  that's  in  the  grave.  Her  h£inds 
won't  be  about  me — there  was  tindhemess 
in  their  very  touch.  An',  of  a  Sunday  mor- 
nin',  how  she'd  tie  an  my  handkerch*y,  for  I 
never  could  rightly  tie  it  an  myself  the  knot 
was  ever  an'  always  too  many  for  me  ;  but^ 
och,  och,  she'd  tie  it  an  so  snug  an*  purty 
wid  her  own  hands,  that  I  didn't  look  the 
same  man !  The  same  song  was  her  favorite. 
Here's  your  healths ;  an'  sure  it's  the  first 
time  ever  we  wor  together  that  she  wasn't 
wid  us :  but  now,  avillish,  your  voice  is  gone 
— ^you're  silent  and  lonely  in  the  grave  ;  an* 
why  shouldn't  I  be  sarry  for  the  wife  o'  my 
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beart  that  never  angered  me  ?  Why  shouldn't 
I?  Ay,  Mary,  asthore,  machree,  good  right 
you  have  to  cry  afther  her ;  she  was  the  kmd 
mother  to  you  ;  her  heart  was  fixed  in  yt)u  ; 
thare's  her  fatures  on  your  face  ;  her  ver}' 
eyes,  an*  fair  hair,  too,  an*  111  love  you, 
achora,  ten  times  more  nor  ever,  for  her  sake. 
Another  favorite  song  of  hers,  God  rest  her, 
was  '  Brian  O'Lynn.*  Troth  an'  Til  sing  it^ 
8o  I  will,  for  if  ^e  was  livin*  she'd  like  it. 

'  Och,  Brian  O'Lynn,  he  had  milk  an'  male, 
A  two-lugged  porringer  wantin'  a  tail* 

Oh,  my  head's  through  other!  The  sarra 
one  o'  me  I  bleeve,  but's  out  o*  the  words, 
or,  as  they  say,  there's  a  hole  in  the  ballad. 
Send  round  the  punch  wiU  ye  ?  By  the  hole 
o'  my  coat,  Parra  Gkistha,  111  whale  you  wid- 
in  an  inch  of  your  life,  if  you  don't  dhrink. 
Send  round  the  punch,  D^  ;  an'  give  us  a 
song,  Parra  Ghistha.  Arrah,  Paddy,  do  you 
remimber — ha>  ha,  ha — upon  my  credit,  I'll 
never  forget  it,  the  fun  we  had  catchin'  Father 
Soolaghan's  horse,  the  day  he  gave  his  shirt  to 
the  sick  man  in  the  ditch.  The  Lord  rest  his 
sowl  in  glory — ha,  ha,  ha — ^ITl  never  forget 
it     Paddy,  the  song,  you  thief? " 

''No,  but  tell  them  about  that,  Misther 
Connell." 

"  Throth,  an'  I  will ;  but  don't  be  Mistherin 
me.  Faith,  this  is  the  height  o'  good  punch. 
You  see — ha,  ha,  ha !  You  see,  it  was  one 
hard  summer  afore  I  was  married  to  Ellish 
— mavoumeen,  that  you  wor,  asthore  !  Och, 
och,  are  we  parted  at  last  ?  Upon  my  sowl, 
my  heart's  breakin' — breakin',  {loeeps)  an' 
no  wondher  I  But  as  I  was  sayin' — all  your 
healths !  faith,  it  is  tip-top  punch  that-— the 
poor  man  fell  sick  of  a  faver,  an'  sure  enough, 
when  it  was  known  what  ailed  him,  the 
neighbors  built  a  little  shed  .on  the  roadside 
for  him,  in  regard  that  every  one  was  afeard 
to  let  him  into  their  place.  Howsomever — 
ha,  ha,  ha — Father  Soolaghan  was  one  day 
ridin'  past  upon  his  horsd,  an'  seein'  the 
crathur  lyin'  undher  the  shed,  on  a  whisp  o' 
straw,  he  pulls  bridle,  an'  puts  the  spake  on 
the  poor  sthranger.  So,  begad,  it  came  out, 
that  the  neighbors  were  very  kind  to  him, 
an*  used  to  hand  over  whatsomever  they 
thoughji  best  for  him  from  the  back  o'  the 
ditch,  as  well  as  they  could. 

"  '  My  poor  fellow,'  said  the  priest^  *  you're 
badly  off  forlinen.' 

" '  Thrue  for  you,  sir,'  said  the  sick  man, 
*  I  never  longed  for  anything  so  much  in  my 
life,  as  I  do  for  a  clane  shirt  an'  a  glass  o' 
whiskey.' 

"*lie  devil  a  glass  o'  whiskey  I  have 
about  me,  but  you  shall  have  the  clane  shirt, 
you  poor  compassionate  crathur,*  said  the 
priest,  stretchin'.his  neck  up  an'  down  to 


make  sure  there  was  no  one  comin'  on  the 
road — ha,  ha,  ha  I 

**  Well  an'  good — '  I  have  three  shirts,'  saya 
his  Reverence,  '  but  I  have  only  one  o'  them 
an  me,  an'  that  you  shall  have.' 

"  So  the  priest  peels  himself  on  the  spot, 
an'  lays  his  black  coat  and  waistcoat  afore 
him  acraas  the  saddle,  thin  takin'  off  his 
shirt,  he  threum  it  acrass  the  ditch  to  the  sick 
man.  Whether  it  was  the  white  shirt,  or 
the  black  coat  danghn'  about  the  horse's 
neck,  the  divil  a  one  o'  myself  can  say,  but 
any  way,  the  baste  tuck  fright,  an'  made  off 
wid  Father  Soolaghan,  in  the  state  I'm  tellin' 
yez,  upon  his  back — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

"  Parra  Gkistha^  here,  an*  I  war  goin'  up  at 
the  time  to  do  a  little  in  the  distiUin'  way 
for  Tom  Duggan  of  Aidinasamlagh,  an'  seen 
what  was  goin'  an.  So  off  we  set,  an  we 
splittin'  our  sides  laughin' — ^ha,  ha,  ha — at 
i^e  figure  the  priest  cut.  However,  we  could 
do  no  good,  an'  he  never  could  pull  up  the 
horse,  till  he  came  full  fight  to  his  own 
house,  opposite  the  pound  &ere  below,  and 
the  whole  town  in  convulsions  when  they 
seen  him.  We  gother  up  his  clothes,  an' 
brought  them  home  to  him,  an'  a  good  piece 
o'  fun  we  had  wid  him,  for  he  loved  the  joko 
as  well  as  any  man.  Well,  he  was  the  good 
an'  charitable  man,  the  same  Father  Soola- 
ghan ;  but  so  simple  that  he  got  himself  into 
fifty  scrapes,  God  rest  him !  Och,  och,  she's 
lyin'  low  that  often  laughed  at  that,  an'  I'm 
here — ay,  I  have  no  one,  no  one  that  *ud  • 
show  me  sich  a  warm  heart  as  she  would. 
( Weeps.)  However,  God's  will  be  done.  I'll 
sing  yez  a  song  she  liked.: — 

'  Och,  Brian  O^Lynn,  he  had  milk  an^  male, 
A  two-lugged  porringer  wantin*  a  tail.* 

Musha>  I'm  out  agin — ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  I 
b'lieve  there's  pishthrogues  an  me,  or  Fd 
remember  it  Bud-an-age,  dhrink  of  all  ye. 
lie  in  to  the  liquor,  I  say ;  don't  spare  it. 
Here,  Mike,  send  us  up  another  gallon. 
Faith,  well  make  a  night  of  it 

*  Och,  three  maidens  a  milkin*  did  ^o 
An*  three  maidens  a  milkin'  did  go ; 
An*  the  winds  thej  blew  high 
An*  the  winds  they  blew  low. 
An*  they  daahed  their  milkin*  pails  to  an*  fro.* 

All  your  healths,  chUdhre  I  Neighbors,  all 
your  healths !  don't  spare  what's  before  ye. 
It's  long  since  I  tuck  a  jorum  myself  an — 
come,  I  say,  plaae  God,  we'll  often  meet  thi? 
way,  so  we  will.  Faith,  111  take  a  sup  from 
this  forrid,  with  a  blessin'.  Dhrink,  I  say, 
dhrink  I " 

By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  this  patch, 
he  was  able  to  engross  no  great  portion 
either  of  the  conversation  or  attention.  Al- 
most every  one  present  had  his  songs,  hia 
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sorrows,  his  laughter,  or  his  anecdotes,  as 
well  as  himself.  Every  voice  was  loud  ;  and 
«yery  tongue  busy.  Intricate  and  entangled 
was  the  talk,  which,  on  the  present  occasion, 
presented  a  union  of  all  the  extremes  which 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  Irish  character 
alone  could  exhibit  under  such  a  calamity  as 
that  which  brought  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased together. 

Peter  hterally  fulfilled  his  promise  of  tak- 
ing a  jorum  in  future.  He  was  now  his  own 
master ;  and  as  he  felt  the  loss  of  his  wife 
deeply,  he  unhappily  had  recourse  to  the 
bottle,  to  bury  the  recollection  of  a  woman, 
whose  death  left  a  chasm  in  his  heart,  which 
he  thought  nothing  but  the  whiskey  could 
fill  up. 

His  transition  from  a  life  of  perfect  sobri- 
ety to  one  of  habitual,  nay,  of  dedly  intoxica- 
tion, was  immediate.  He  could  not  bear  to 
be  sober;  and  his  extraordinary  bursts  of 
affiction,  ev6n  in  his  cups,  were  often  calcu- 
lated to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  v^tnessed  them.  .  He  ususJly  went  out 
in  the  morning  vdth  a  flask  of  whiskey  in 
his  pocket,  and  sat  down  to  weep  behind  a 
ditch — where,  however,  after  having  emptied 
his  flask,  he  might  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, singing  the  songs  which  EUish  in  her 
life-time  was  accustomed  to  love.  In  fact, 
he  was  generally  pitied  ;  his  simpUcity  of 
character,  and  his  benevolence  of  hearty 
which  was  now  exercised  without  fear  of 
responsibility,  made  him  more  a  favorite 
than^  he  ever  had  been.  His  former  habits 
of  industry  were  thrown  aside ;  as  he  said 
himself,  he  hadn't  heart  to  work  ;  his  farms 
were  neglected,  and  but  for  his  son-in-law, 
would  have  gone  to  ruin.  Peter  himself 
was  sensible  of  this. 

"Take  them,"  said  he,  "into  your  ovm 
hands,  Denis ;  for  me,  I'm  not  able  to  do 
anything  more  at  them ;  she  that  kep  me 
up  is  gone,  an'  Tm  broken  down.  Take 
them — take  them  into  your  own  hand& 
Give  me  my  bed,  bit^  an'  sup,  an'  that's  all  I 
want" 

Six  months  produced  an  incredible  change 
in  his  appearance.  Intemperance,  whilst  it 
shattered  his  strong  frame,  kept  him  in  fre- 
quent exuberance  of  spirits ;  but  the  secret 
grief  preyed  on  him  within.  Artificial  ex- 
citement kills,  but  it  never  cures  ;  and  Peter, 
in  the  midst  of  his  mirth  and  jollity,  was 
wasting  away  into  a  shadow.  His  chUdren, 
seeing  him  go  down  the  hill  of  life  so  rapidly, 
consulted  among  each  other  on  the  best 
means  of  winning  him  back  to  sobriety. 
This  was  a  difficult  task,  for  his  powers  of 
bearing  liquor  were  prodigious.  He  has 
often  been  known  to  drink  so  many  as 
twenty-five,  and  sometimes  thirty  tumblers 


'  of  punch,  v^thout  being  taken  off  his  legs, 
or  rendered  incapable  of  walking  about 
His  friends,  on  considering  who  was  most 
hSely  to  recall  him  to  a  more  becoming  Ufe, 
resolved  to  apply  to  his  landlord — the  gen- 
tleman whom  we  have  already  introduced' to 
our  readers.  He  entered  warmly  into  their 
plan,  and  it  was  settled,  that  Peter  should 
be  sent  for,  and  induced,  if  possible,  to  take 
an  oath  against  hquor.  Early  the  following 
day  a  Uveried  servant  came  down  to  inform 
him  that  his  master  wished  to  speak  veith  him. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Peter  ;  "  divil  resav^ 
the  man  in  all  Europe  I'd  do  more  for  than 
the  same  gintleman,  if  it  was  only  on  account 
of  the  regard  he  had  for  her  that's  gone. 
Come,  I'll  go  vdd  you  in  a  minute." 

He  accordingly  returned  with  the  flask  in 
his  hand,  saying,  "  I  never  thravel  vddout  a 
pocket-pistol,  John.  The  times,  you  see,  is 
not  overly  safe,  an'  the  best  way  is  to  be  pre- 
pared ! — ha,  ha,  ha !  Och,  oph  1  It  houlds 
three  half-pints." 

"  I  think,"  observed  the  servant,  "you  had 
better  not  taste  that  tUl  after  your  return." 

"  Come  away,  man,"  said  Peter ;  "  we'll 
talk  upon  it  as  we  go  along :  I  couldn't  do 
readily  widout  it  Tou  hard  that  I  lost 
EUish?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  servant,  "and  I  VTas 
very  sorry  to  hear  it" 

"  Did  you  attind  the  berrin  ?  " 

"  No,  but  my  master  did,"*  replied  the 
man ;  "  for,  indeed,  his  respect  for  your  wile 
was  very  great,  Mr.  Connefl." 

This  was  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  about  one  in  the  afternoon  a  stout 
countiyman  was  seen  approaching  the  gen- 
tleman's house,  with  another  man  bent 
round  his  neck,  where  he  hung  precisely  as 
a  calf  hangs  round  the  shotdders  of  a  but- 
cher, when  he  is  carrying  it  to  his  stall. 

"  Good  Heavens !  "  said  the  owner  of  tha 
mansion  to  his  lady,  "what  has  happened  to 
John  Smith,  my  dear  ?    Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"Dead I"  said  his  lady,  going  in  much 
alarm  to  the  dravnng-room  vnndow  :  "  I  pro- 
test I  fear  so,  Frank.  He  is  evidently  dead  1 
For  God's  sake  go  down  and  see  what  has 
befallen  him." 

Her  husband  went  hastily  to  the  haU-door, 
where  he  met  Peter  vnth  his  btu^en. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  has  hap- 
pened. Council? — what  is  the  matter  with 
John  ?    Is  he  living  or  dead  ?  " 

"  First,  plase  your  honor,  as  I  have  him  on 
my  shouldhers,  will  you  tell  me  where  his 
bed  is?"  replied  Peter.  "I  may  as  well 
lave  him  snug,  as  my  hand's  in,  poor  fellow. 
The  devil's  bad  head  he  has,  your  honor. 
Faith,  it's  a  bumin'  shame,  so  it  is,  an* 
nothin'  else — ^to  be  able  to  bear  so  little  1 " 
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The  lady,  children,  and  servants,  were  now 
all  assembled  about  the  dead  footman,  who 
hung,  in  the  mean  time,  very  quietly  round 
Peter's  neck. 

"Gracious  Heaven!  Connell,  is  the  man 
dead  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"Faith,  thin,  he  is,  ma'am, — for  a  while, 
any  how  ;  but,  upon  my  (fredit^  it's  a  bumin' 

shame,  so  it  is," 

."  The  man  is  drunk,  my  dear,"  said  her 
husband — "  he's  only  drunk." 

" a  bumin'  shame,  so  it  is — to  be  able 

to  bear  no  more  nor  about  six  glasses,  an' 
the  whiskey  good,  too.  Will  you  ordher  one 
o'  thim  to  show  me  his  bed,  ma'am,  if  you 
plase,"  continued  Peter,  "  while  he's  an  me  ? 
mi  save  throuble." 

"  Connell  is  right,"  observed  his  landlord. 
— "  Gallagher,  show  him  John's  bed-room." 

Peter  accordingly  followed  another  ser- 
vant, who  pointed  out  his  bed,  and  assisted 
to  place  the  vanquished  footman  in  a  some- 
what easier  position  than  that  in  which  Peter 
had  carried  him. 

"Connell,"  said  his  landlord,  when  he  re- 
turned, "  how  did  this  happen  ?  " 

"  Faith,  thin,  it's  a  buinin'  shame,"  said 
Connell,  "  to  be  able  only  to  bear" 

"  But  kow  did  it  happen  ?  for  he  has  been 
hitherto  a  perfectly  sober  man." 

"  Faix,  plase  your  honor,  asy  enough,"  re- 
plied Peter ;  "  he  began  to  lecthur  me  about 
dhrinkin'  so,  says  I,  '  Come  an'  sit  down  be- 
hind the  hedge  here,  an'  we'll  talk  it  over 
between  .us ; '  so  we  went  in,  the  two  of  us, 
a-back  o'  the  ditch — an'  he  began  to  advise 
me  agin  dhiink,  an'  I  began  to  tell  him 
about  her  that's  gone,  sir.  .Well,  well !  och, 
och !  no  matther ! — So,  sir,  one  story  an'  one 
pull  from  the  bottle,  brought  on  another,  for 
divil  a  glass  we  had  at  all,  sir.  Faix,  he's  a 
tindher-hearted  boy,  anyhow  ;  for  as  myself 
begun  to  let  the  tears  dovni,  whin  the  bottle 
was  near  out,  divil  resave  the  morsel  of  him 
but  cried  afther  poor  Ellish,  as  if  she  had 
been  his  mother.  Faix,  he  did !  An'  it 
won't  be  the  last  sup  we'll  have  together, 
plase  goodness  !  But  the  best  of  it  was,  sir, 
that  the  dhrunker  he  got,  he  abused  me  the 
more  for  dhrinkin'.  Oh,  thin,  but  he's  the 
pious  boy  whin  he  gets  a  sup  in  his  head  ! 
Faix,  it's  a  pity  ever  he'd  be  sober,  he  talks 
so  much  scripthur  an'  devotion  in  his  liquor  1 " 

"Connell,"  said  the  landlord,  "I  am  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  taken 
80  openly  and  inveterately  to  drink  as  you 
have  done,  ever  since  the  death  of  your  ad- 
mirable wife.  This,  in  fact^  was  what  occa- 
sioned me  to  send  for  you.  Come  into  the 
parlor.  Don't  go,  my  dear ;  perhaps  your 
influence  may  also  be  necessary.  GkiUagher, 
look  to  Smith,  and  see  that  every  attention 


is  paid  him,  until  he  recovers  the  effects  of 
his  intoxication." 

He  then  entered  the  parlor,  where  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  between  him 
and  Peter : — 

"  Connell,  I  am  really  grieved  to  hear  that 
you  have  become  latterly  so  incorrigible  a 
drinker  ;  I  sent  for  you  to-day,  vnth  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  induce  you  to  give  it  up." 

"  Faix,  your  honor,  it's  jist  what  I'd  ex- 
pect from  your  other's  son — kindness,  an' 
dacency,  an'  devotion,  wor  always  among  yez. 
Divil  resave  the  family  in  all  Europe  I'd  do 
so  much  for  as  the  same  family." 

The  gentleman  and  lady  looked  at  each 
other,  and  smiled.  They  knew  that  Peter's 
blarney  was  no  omen  of  their  success  in  the 
laudable  design  they  contemplated. 

"  I  thank  you,  Peter,  for  your  good  opinion  ; 
but  in  the  me^time  allow  me  to  ask,  what 
can  you  propose  to  yoiirself  by  drinking  so 
incessantly  as  you  do  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  propose  to  myself  by  dhrink- 
in', is  it?  Why  thin  to  banish  grief,  your 
honor.  Surely  you'll  allow  that  no  man  has 
reason  to  complain  who's  able  to  banish  the 
thief  for  two  shiUins  a-day.  I  reckon  the 
whiskey  at  first  cost,  so  that  it  doesn't  come 
to  more  nor  that  at  the  very  outsida" 

"  That  is  taking  a  commercial  view  of  afflic- 
tion, Connell ;  but  you  must  promise  me  to 
give  up  drinking." 

"Why  thin  upon  my  credit,  your  honor 
astonishes  me.  Is  it  to  give  up  banishin' 
grief  ?  I  have  a  regard  for  you,  sir,  for  jaany 
a  dalin  we  had  together  ;  but  for  all  that,  faix, 
I'd  be  miserable  for  no  man,  barrin'  for  her 
that's  gone.  If  I'd  be  so  to  oblage  any  one, 
I'd  do  it  for  your  family ;  for  divH  the  family 
in  all  Europe  " 

"Easy,  Connell — I  am  not  to  be  palmed 
off  in  tjiat  manner  ;  I  really  have  a  respect 
for  the  character  which  you  bore,  and  wish 
you  to  recover  it  once  more. '  Consider  that 
you  are  disgracing  yourself  and  your  chil- 
dren by  drinking  so  excessively  from  day  to 
day — indeed,  I  am  told,  almost  from  hour  U> 
hour." 

"  Augh !  don't  believe  the  half  o'  what  you 
hear,  sir.  Faith,  somebody  has  been  dhiuw- 
in'  your  honor  out !  Why  I'm  never  dhrunk, 
sir ;  faith,  I'm  noi" 

"  You  will  destroy  your  health,  Connell,  as 
weU  as  your  character  ;  besides,  you  are  not 
to  be  told  that  it  is  a  sin,  a  crime  against 
God,  and  an  evil  example  to  society." 

"  Show  me  the  man,  plase  your  honor,  that 
ever  seen  me  dncapable.  That's  the  proof  o* 
the  thing." 

"  But  why  do  you  drink  at  all  ?  It  is  not 
necessary." 

"  An'  do  you  never  taste  a  dhrop  yourself^ 
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«ir,  plase  your  honor  ?  Ill  be  bound  you  do, 
sir,  raise  your  little  finger  of  an  odd  &me,  as 
well  as  another.  Eh,  Ma'am  ?  That's  com- 
in'  close  to  his  honor !  An'  faix,  small  blame 
to  liim,  an'  a  weeshy  sup  o*  the  wine  to  the 
misthress  herself,  to  correct  the  tindhemess 
of  her  diHcate  appetite." 

'^  Peter,  this  bantering  must  not  pass :  I 
think  I  have  a  claim  upon  your  respect  and 
deference.  I  have  uniformly  been  your  friend 
and  the  friend  of  your  children  and  family, 
but  more  especially  of  your  late  excellent  and 
exemplary  wife." 

''  Before  Gk>d  an'  man  I  acknowledge  that, 
sir — I  do — I  do.  But,  sir,  to  spake  sarious — 
it'sthruth.  Ma'am,  downright — to  spake  sari- 
ous, my  heart's  broke,  an'  every  day  it's 
brakin'  more  an'  more.  She's  gone,  sir,  that 
used  to  manage  me  ;  an'  now  I  can't  turn  my- 
self to  anything,  barrin'  the  dhrink — God 
help  me  1 " 

"  r  honor  you,  Connell,  for  the  attachment 
which  you  bear  towards  the  memory  of  your 
wife,  but  I  utterly  condemn  the  manner  in 
which  you  display  it  To  become  a  drunk- 
ard is  to  disgrace  her  memory.  You  know 
it  was  a  character  she  detested." 

"  I  know  it  all,  sir,  an'  that  you  have  thruth 
an  rason  on  your  side  ;  but,  sir,  you  never 
lost  a  wife  that  you  loved  ;  an'  long  may  you 
be  so,  I  pray  the  heavenly  Father  this  day ! 
Maybe  if  you  did,  sir,  plase  your  honor,  that, 
wid  your  heart  sinkin'  likd  a  stone  widin  you, 
you'd  thry  whether  or  noi^aovfiething  couldn't 
rise  it     Sir,  only  for  the  dhrink  Fd  be  dead." 

"  There  I  totaJly  diflfer  from  you,  ConnelL 
The  drink  only  prolongs  your  grie(  by  add- 
ing to  it  the  depression  of  spirits  which  it 
always  produces.  Had  you  not  become  a 
drinker,  you  would  long  before  this  have  been 
once  more  a  cheerful,  active,  and  industrious 
man.  Your  sorrow  would  have  worn  away 
p;radual]y,  and  nothing  but  an  agreeable 
melancholy — an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
your  excellent  wife — ^would  have  remained. 
Look  at  other  men." 

''  But  Where's  the  man,  sir,  had  sich  a  wife 
to  grieve  for  as  she  was?  Don't  be  hard  on 
me,  sir.  I'm  not  a  dhrunkard.  It's  thrue  I 
dhrink  a  great  jdale ;  but  thin  I  can  bear  a 
great  dale,  so  that  I'm  never  incapable." 

"ConneU,"  said  the  lady,  "you  will  break 
down  your  constitution,  and  bring  yourself 
to  an  earlier  death  than  you  would  otherwise 
meet" 

"  I  care  very  little,  indeed,  how  soon  I  was 
dead,  not  makin'  you,  Ma'am,  an  ill  answer." 

''Oh  fie,  Connell,  for  you,  a  sensible  man 
and  a  Christian,  to  talk  in  such  a  manner ! " 

"  Throth,  thin,  I  don't.  Ma'am.  She's  gone, 
an'  I'd  be  glad  to  folly  her  as  soon  as  I  could. 
Yes,  asthore,  you're  departed  from  me !  an' 


now  I'm  gone  asthray — out  o'  the  right  an' 
out  o'  the  good !  Oh,  Ma'am,"  he  proceeded, 
whilst  the  .tears  rolled  fast  down  his  cheeks, 
"  if  you  knew  her — her  last  words,  too — Oh, 
she  was — she  was — ^but  where's  the  use  o* 
sayin*  what  she  was? — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Ma'am, — ^your  honor,  sir,  'ill  forgive  my  want 
o'  manners,  sure  I  know  it's  bad  breedin',  but 
I  can't  help  it" 

.  "Well,  promise,"  said  his  landlord,  "to 
give  up  drink.  Indeed,  I  wish  you  would 
take  an  oath  against  it :  you  are  a  conscien- 
tious man,  and  I  know  would  keep  it,  other- 
wise I  should  not  propose  it,  for  I  discoim- 
tenance  such  oaths  generally.  Will  you 
promise  me  this,  ConneU  ?  " 

"  I'll  promise  to  think  of  it,  your  honor, — 
aginst  takin'  a  sartin  quantity,  at  any  rate." 

"If  you  refuse  it.  111  think  you  are  un- 
mindful of  the  good  feeling  which  we  have 
ever  shown  your  famOy." 

"  What?---do  you  think,  sir,  I'm  ungrate- 
ful to  you  ?  That's  a  sore  cut,  sir,  to  make  a 
villain  o'  me.  Where's  the  book  ? — 111  swear 
this  minute.  Have  you  a  Bible,  Ma'am  ? — 
111  show  you  that  I'm  not  mane,  any  way." 

"  No,  ConneU,  you  shall  not  do  it  rashly ; 
you  must  be  cool  and  composed :  but  go  home, 
and  turn  it  in  your  mind,"  she  replied  ;  "and 
remember,  that  it  is  the  request  of  me  and 
my  husband,  for  your  own  good." 

"Neither  must  you  swear  before  me,"  said 
his  landlord,  "but  before  Mr.  Mulcahy,  who, 
as  it  is  an  oath  connected  with  your  moral 
conduct,  is  the  best  person  to  be  present  It 
must  be  voluntary,  however.  Now,  good-bye, 
Connell,  and  think  of  what  we  said  ;  but  take 
care  neter  to  carry  home  any  of  my  servants 
in  the  same  plight  in  which  you  put  John 
Smith  to-day." 

"Faix  thin,  sir,  he  had  no  business,  wid 
your  honor's  livery  upon  his  back,  to  begin 
lecthurin'  me  again  dhrinkin',  as  he  did.  We 
may  all  do  very  well,  sir,  till  the  timptation 
crasses  us — ^but  that's  what  thries  us.  It 
thried  him,  but  he  didn't  sUmd  it — faix  he 
didn't! — ^ha,  ha,  ha!  Good-momin',  sir — 
Ok>d  bless  you.  Ma'am  I  Divil  resave  the 
family  in  all  Europe  " 

"  Good-morning,  Connell — good-morning  !• 
— Pray  remember  what  we  said." 

Peter,  however,  could  not  'relinquish  the 
whiskey.  His  sons,  daughters,  friends^  and 
neighbors,  all  assailed  him,  but  with  no  suc- 
ces&  He  either  bantered  them  in  his  usual 
way,  or  reverted  to  his  loss,  and  sank  into 
sorrow.  This  last  was  the  condition  in  which 
they  found  him  most  intractable  ;  for  a 
man  is  never  considered  to  be  in  a  state  that 
admits  of  reasoning  or  argument,  when  he 
is  known  to  be  pressed  by  strong  gushes  of 
personal  feeding.    A  plan  at  lengtii  struck 
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Father  Mulcahy,  which  he  resolved  to  put 
into  immediate  execution. 

"  Peter,"  said  he,  "  if  you  don't  abandon 
drink,  I  shall  stop  the  masses  which  I'm  offer- 
ing up  for  the  repose  of  your  wife's  soul,  and 
I  will  also  return  you  the  money  I  received 
for  saying  them." 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  point  on  which 
Peter  was  accessible.  He  felt  staggered  at 
such  an  unexpected  intimation,  and  was  for 
some  time  silent. 

"You  will  then  feel,"  added  the  priest, 
"  that  your  drunkenness  is  prolonging  the 
sufferings  of  your  wife,  and  that  9^  is  as 
much  concerned  in  your  being  sober  as  you 
are  yourself." 

"  I  vM  give  in,"  replied  Peter  ;  "I  didn't 
see  the  thing  in  thai  light.  No-^I  will  give 
it  up ;  but  if  I  swear  against  it,  you  must 
allow  me  a  rasonable  share  every  day,  an' 
rU  not  go  beyant  it,  of  coorse.  The  truth 
is,  I'd  die  soon  if  I  gev  it  up  altogether." 

"  We  have  certainly  no  objection  against 
that,"  said  the  priest,  "provided  you  keep 
within  what  would  injure  your  health,  or 
make  you  tipsy.  Your  drunkenness  is  not 
only  sinful  but  disreputable ;  besides^  you 
must  not  throw  a  slur  upon  the  character  of 
your  children,  who  hold  respectable  and 
rising  situations  in  the  world." 

"  No,"  said  Peter,  in  a  kind  of  soliloquy, 
"Td  lay  down  my  life,  avoumeen,  sooner 
nor  I'd  cause  you  a  minute's  sufferin'. 
Father  Mulcahy,  go  an  wid  the  massea  111 
get  an  oath  drawn  up,  an'  whin  it's  done, 
rU  swear  to  it  I  know  a  man  that'll  do  it 
for  me." 

The  priest  then  departed,  quite  satisfied 
vnth  having  accomplished  his  object ;  and 
Peter,  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  directed 
his  steps  to  the  house  of  the  village  school- 
master, for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  to 
"  draw  up  "  the  intended  oath. 

"Misther  O'Flaherty,"  said  he,  "I'm 
oomin'  to  ax  a  requist  of  you  an'  I  hope 
you'll  grant  it  to  me.  I  brought  down  a 
sup  in  this  flask,  an'  while  we're  takin'  it^  we 
can  talk  over  what  I  want" 

"  If  it  be  anything  widin  the  circumference 
•of  my  power,  set  it  down,  Misther  C!onneU, 
as  already  operated  upon.  I'd  drop  a  pen  to 
no  man  at  keepin'  books  by  double  enthry, 
which  is  the  ItaUan  method  invinted  by  Pope 
Gregory  th^  Great.  The  Three  sets  bear  a 
theological  ratio  to  the  three  states  of  .a 
thrue  Christian.  'The  Waste-book,'  says 
Pope  Gregory,  '  is  this  world,  the  Journal  is 
purgatory,  an'  the  Ledger  is  heaven.  Or  it 
may  be  compared,'  he  says,  in  the  piiface  of 
the  w5rk,  '  to  the  three  states  of  the  Catholic 
church — the  church  Mihtant,  the  church 
Suffering,  and  the  church  Triumphant'    The 


'  lamin'  of  that  man  was  beyant  the  reach  of 
credibility." 

"Arra,  have  you  a  small  glass,  Masther? 
You  see,  Misther  O'Flaherty,  it's  consamin' 
purgatory^  this  that  I  want  to  talk  about" 

"Nancy,  get  us  a  glass— oh,  here  it  is! 
Thin  if  it  be,  it's  a  vn-ong  enthry  in  the 
Journal." 

"  Here's  your  health,  Masther ! — Not  for- 
getting you,  Mrs.  O'Flaherty.  No,  indeed, 
thin  it's  not  in  the  Journal,  but  an  oath  I'm 
goin'  to  take  against  liquor." 

"Nothin'  is  asier  to  post  than  it  is.  We 
must  enter  it  it  imdher  the  head  of — let  me 
see  ! — it  must  go  in  the  9imril  account,  undher 
the  head  of  Profit  an  Loss,  Your  good 
health,  Mr.  Connelll — Nancy,  I  dhrink  to 
your  improvement  in  imperturbabiliiy ! 
Yes,  it  must  be  enthered  imdher  the  " 

"Faix,  imdher  the  rose,  I  think,"  observed 
Pether  ;  "  don't  you  know  the  smack  of  it  ? 
You  see  since  I  took  to  it^  I  like  the  smell  o' 
what  I  used  to  squeeze  out  o'  the  barley  my- 
self, long  ago.  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  I  only  want 
you  to  dhraw  up  an  oath  against  liquor  for 
me ;  but  it's  not  for  the  books,  good  or  bad. 
I  promised  to  Father  Mulcahy,  that  I'd  do 
it  It's  regardin'  my  poor  EUish's  sowl  in 
purgatory." 

"Nancy,  hand  me  a  slate  an'  cutter. 
Faith,  the  same's  a  provident  resolution;  but 
how  is  it  an'  purgatory  concatenated  ?  " 

"  The  priest,  you  see,  won't  go  an  wid  the 
masses  for  her  till  I  take  the  oath." 

"  That's  but  wake  logic,  if  you  ped  him 
for  thim." 

"Faix,  an'  I  did — an'  well,  too; — but 
about  the  oath  ?    Have  you  the  pencil  ?  " 

"  I  have  ;  jist  lave  the  thing  to  me." 

"  Asy,  Masther — ^you  don't  undherstand  it 
yit  Put  down  two  tumblers  for  me  at 
home." 

"  How  is  that,  Misther  Connell  ? — ^It's  mys- 
terious, if  you're  about  to  swear  against 
liquor  I " 

"  I  am.  Put  dovirn,  as  I  said,  two  tumb- 
lers for  me  at  home — Are  they  down  ?  " 

"They  are  down — but" 

"  Asy  ! — very  good  I — ^Put  down  two  more 
for  me  at  Dan's.  Let  me  see ! — two  more 
behind  the  garden.  WeU !—  put  down 
one  at  Father  Mulcahy's ; — two  more  at 
Frank  M'Carrol's  of  Eilday.  How  man/s 
that?" 

"  Nine ! ! ! " 

"  Very  good.  Now  put  down  one  wid  ould 
Bartle  Gorman,  of  Cargah  ;  an'  two  over  wid 
honest  Roger  M'Gaugy,  of  Nurchasey.  How 
many  have  you  now?  " 

"  Twelve  in  all ! ! ! !  But,  Misther  Connell, 
there's  a  demonstration  badly  wanted  here  : 
I  must  confis  I  was  always  bright,  but  at 
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1>re8eDt  Tm  as  dark  as  Nox.  Td  thank  you 
or  a  taste  of  explanation." 

"  Asy,  man  alive !    Is  there  twelve  in  all  ?  " 

"Twelve  in  all :  Tve  calculated  them." 

"  Well,  well  hould  to  that.  Och,  och  !— 
I'm  sure,  avourneen,  afore  I'd  let  you  suffer 
one  minute's  pain,  I'd  not  scruple  to  take  an 
oath  against  Hquor,  any  way.  He  may  go  an 
wid  the  masses  now  for  you,  as  soon  as  he 
likes!  Mr.  OTlaherty,  will  you  put  that 
down  on  paper,  an'  Fll  swear  to  it,  wid  a 
blessin',  to-morrow." 

"  But  what  object  do  you  wish  to  effectuate 
by  this?" 

"You  see,  Masther,  I  <1hn'TiTr  one  day  wid 
another  from  a  score  to  two  dozen  tumblers, 
an'  I  w£int  to  swear  to  no  more  nor  twelve 
in  the  twenty-four  hours." 

"  Why,  there's  intelligibility  ^  in  that ! — 
Wid  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Connell,  HI  indite 
it  Katty,  tare  me  a  lafe  out  o'  Brian  Murphy's 
copy  there." 

"  Tou  see,  Masther,  it's  for  Ellish's  sake 
Fm  doin'  this.     State  that  in  the  oath." 

"I  know  it;  an'  well  she  desarved  that 
specimen  of  abstinence  from  you,  Misther 
ConnelL  Thank  you  I — Your  health  agin! 
an'  God  grant  you  grace  an'  fortitude  to  go 
through  wid  the  same  oath  ! — ^An'  so  he  wUl, 
or  Pm  greviously  mistaken  in  you." 


i* , 


off  of  me  for  a  start,  at  a  wedding,  or  a 
christening,  or  at  any  other  meeting  of 
friends  where  there's  drink. 

his 
Peter  X  Connell. 
mark. 
Witness  present, 
GoBNELins  O'Flahebty,  Philomath. 
June  the  Uh,  18— 


OATH  AOAINBT  LIQUOB, 

made  by  me,  Cornelius  CFlaherty,  Philo- 
math, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Peter  ConneU,  of  the 
cross-roads.  Merchant,  on  one  part — and  of 
the  soul  of  Mrs.  EUish  Connell,  now  in 
purgatory,  Merchantess,  on  the  other. 

"  I  solemnly  and  meritoriously,  and  sober- 
ly swear,  that  a  single  tumbler  of  whiskey 
punch  shall  not  cross  my  lips  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  barring  thoelve, 
the  locality  of  which  is  as  f olloweth : 

"  Imprimis — Two  tumblers  at  home,   .     .   2 

Secundo — ^Two  more  ditto  at  my  son  Dan's,   2 

Tertio—  Two  more  ditto  behind  my  own 
garden, 2 

Quarto — One  ditto  at  the  Reverend  Father 
Mulcahy's, 1 

Quinto — Two  more  ditto  at  Frank  M'Car- 
roU  8,  of  Kilclay, 2 

Sexto — One  ditto  wid  ould  Bartle  Gor- 
man, of  Cargah, 1 

Septimo — Two  more  ditto  wid  honest 
Boger  M'Gaugy,  of  Nurchasey,    ...   2 


12 


N.B. — I  except  in  cas^  any  Docthor  of  Phys- 
ic might  think  it  right  and  medical  to 
ordher  me  more  for  my  health  ;  or  in  case  I 
oould  get  Father  Mulcahy  to  take  the  oath  > 


I  certify  that  I  have  made  and  cal- 
culated this  oath  for  Misther  Pether  Connell, 
Merchant^  and  that  it  is  strictly  and  arith- 
metically proper  and  correct 

"  CoBNELins  CFlahebtt,  Philomath. 
'^Daied  this  Uh  day  of  June,  18—." 

"I  think,  Misther  CFlaherty,  it's  a  daoent 
oath  as  it  stand&  Plase  God,  111  swear  to 
it  some  time  to-morrow  evenin*." 

"  Dacent !  Why  I  don't  wish  to  become 
eulogistically  addicted ;  but  I'd  back  the 
same  oath,  for  both  grammar  and  arithmetic, 
aginst  any  that  ever  was  drawn  up  by  a  law- 
yer— ay,  by  the  great  Counsellor  himself ! — 
but  faith,  I'd  not  face  him  at  a  Vow,  for  all 
that ;  he's  the  greatest  man  at  a  Yow  in  the 
three  kingdoms." 

"  111  teU  you  what  Fm  thinMn',  Masther-- 
as  my  hand's  in,  mightn't  I  as  well  take 
another  wid  an  ould  friend  of  mine,  Owen 
Smith,  of  Lisbuy?  He's  a  dacent  ould 
residenther,  an'  likes  it  It'll  make  the 
baker's  or  the  long  dozen." 

"  Why,  it's  not  a  bad  thought ;  but  won't 
thirteen  get  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  three  more  to  the  back  o'  that  I 
only  begin  to  get  hearty  about  seventeen,  so 
that  the  long  dozen,  afther  all,  is  best ;  for 
God  he  knows,  I've  a  regard  for  Owen  Smith 
this  many  a  year,  an'  I  wouldn't  wish  to  lave 
him  out" 

"  Very  well, — I'll  add  it  up  to  the  other 
part  of  ihe  oath. 

'  Octavo — One  ditto  out  of  respect  for 
dacent  Owen  Smith,  of  lisbuy, .     .     .    1 ' 

Now  I  must  make  the  total  amount  thirteen, 
an'  all  will  be  right" 

"Masther,  have  you  a  prayer-book  widin? 
— bekase  if  you  have,  I  may  as  weU  swear 
here,  and  you  can  witness  it" 

"  Katty,  hand  over  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
— a  book  aquil  to  the  Bible  itself  for  piety 
an*  devotion." 

*'  Sure  they  say,  Masther,  any  book  that 
the  name  o'  God's  in,  is  good  for  an  oath. 
Now,  wid  the  help  o'  goodness,  repate  the* 
words  afore  me,  an'  I'll  sware  thim." 

CFlaherty  hemmed  two  or  three  times, 
and  complied  with  Peter's  wishes,  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  words  until  the  oath  was 
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concluded.  He  then  kissed  the  book,  and 
expressed  himself  much  at  ease,  as  well,  he 
said,  upon  the  account  of  EUish's  sou],  as  for 
the  sake  of  his  children. 

For  some  time  after  this,  his  oath  was  the 
standiug  jest  of  the  neighborhood :  even  to 
this  day,  Peter  Connell's  oath  against  Uquor 
is  a  proverb  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Im- 
mediately after  he  had  sworn,  no  one  could 
ever  perceive  that  he  violated  it  in  the  slight- 
est degree  ;  indeed  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  Hterally  fulfilling  it.  A  day  never 
passed  in  which  he  did  not  punctually  pay  a 
visit  to  those  whose  names  were  dotted 
down,  with  whom  he  sat,  pulled  out  his 
flask,  and  drank  his  quantum.  In  the  mean- 
time the  poor  man  was  breaking  down  rap- 
idly ;  so  much  so,  that  his  appearai^ce  gener- 
raUy  excited  pity,  if  not  Sorrow,  among  his 
neighbors.  His  character  became  simpler 
every  day,  and  his  intellect  evidently  more 
exhausted.  The  inoffensive  humor,  for  which 
he  had  been  noted,  was  also  completely  on 
the  wane  ;  his  eye  waxed  dim,  his  step  feeble, 
but  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  never  failed 
him.  Many  acts  of  his  private  generosity 
are  well  known,  and  still  remembered  with 
gratitude. 

In  proportion  as  the  strength  of  his  mind 
and  constitution  diminished,  so  did  his  ca- 
pacity for  bearing  liquor.  When  he  first 
bound  himself  by  the  oath  not  to  exceed  the 
long  dozen,  such  was  his  vigor,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  thirteen  tumblers  could  scarcely  be 
perceived  on  him.  This  state  of  health,  how- 
ever, did  not  last.  As  he  wore  away,  tiie  in- 
fluence of  so  much  liquor  was  becoming 
stronger,  until  at  length  he  foimd  that  it 
was  more  than  he  could  bear,  that  he  fre- 
quently confoimded  the  names  of  the  men, 
and  the  number  of  tumblers  mentioned  ia 
the  oath,  and  sometimes  took  in,  in  his  route, 
persons  and  places  not  to  be  found  in  it  at 
fdl.  This  grieved  him,  and  he  resolved  to 
wait  upon  OTlaherty  for  the  purpose  of 
having  some  means  devised  of  guiding  him 
during  his  potations. 

"Masther,"  said  he,  "we  must  thry  an' 
make  this  oath  somethin'  plainer.  You  see 
when  I  get  confused,  I'm  not  able  to  renum- 
ber things  as  I  ought  Sometimes,  instid  o' 
one  tumbler,  I  take  two  at  the  wrong  place  ; 
an'  sarra  bit  o'  me  but  called  in  an'  had  three 
wid  ould  Jack  Rogers,  that  isn't  in  it  at  alL 
On  another  day  I  had  a  couple  wid  honest 
Barney  Casey,  an  my  way  acrass  to  Bartle 
Gorman's.  I'm  not  what  I  was,  Masther, 
ahagur ;  so  I'd  thank  you  to  dhraw  it  out  more 
clearer,  if  you  can,  nor  it  was." 

**  I  see,  Air.  ConneU  ;  I  comprehend  vnd 
the  greatest  ase  in  hfe,  the  very  plan  for  it. 
We  must  reduce  the  oath  to  Geography,  for 


Fm  at  home  there,  bein'  a  Siureyor  *  myseli 
I'll  lay  down  a  map  o'  the  parish,  an'  draw 
the  houses  of  your  friends  at  their  pi'oper 
places,  so  that  you'll  never  be  out  o'  your  lat- 
itude at  alL" 

"  Faix,  I  doubt  that,  Masther— ha,  ha,  ha ! " 
repUed  Peter  ;  "  I'm  afeard  I  will,  of  an  odd 
time,  for  I'm  not  able  to  carry  what  I  used  to 
do  ;  but  no  matther :  thry  what  you  can  do 
for  me  this  time,  any  how.  I  think  I  could 
bear  the  long  dozen  still  if  I  didn't  make 
mistaken" 

O'Flaherty  accordingly  set  himself  to 
work  ;  and  as  his  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
parish,  but  of  every  person  and  house  in  it, 
was  accurate,  he  soon  had  a  tolerably  correct 
skeleton  map  of  it  drawn  for  Peter's  use. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "  lend  me  your  eara" 

"Faix,  ril  do  no  sich  thing,"  replied 
Peter — "I  know  a  thrick  worth  two  of  it 
Lend  you  my  ears,  inagh  !  f~  catch  me  at 
it !  You  have  a  bigger  pair  of  your  own  nor 
I  have — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

"Well,  in  other  words,  pay  attintion. 
Now,  see  this  dot — that's  your  own  house." 

"  Put  a  crass  there,"  said  Peter,  "  an'  thin 
111  know  it's  the  Crass-roads." 

"Upon  my  reputation,  you're  right;  an* 
that's  what  I  call  a  good  specimen  of  inge- 
nuiiy.  Ill  take  the  hint  from  that,  an'  well 
make  it  a  Hieroglyphical  as  well  as  a  Geo- 
graphical oath.  Well,  there's  a  crass»  wid 
two  tumblers.    Is  that  dear?  " 

"It  is,  it  is!    Go  an." 

"  Now  here  we  draw  a  line  to  your  son 
Dan's.  Let  me  see ;  he  keeps  a  mill,  an'  sells 
cloth.  Very  good.  Ill  dhxaw  a  mill-wheel 
an'  a  yard-wand.  There's  two  tumblers. 
WiU  you  know  that  ?  " 

"I  see  it :  go  an,  nothin'  can  be  dearer. 
So  far,  I  can't  go  asthray." 

"Well,  what  next?  Two  behind  your 
ovm  garden.  What  metaphor  for  the  gar- 
den ?  Let  me  see  ! — let  me  cogitate !  A 
dragon  —  the  Hesperides!  That's  beyant 
you,     A  bit  of  a  hedge  vnll  do,  an'  a  gate." 

"  Don't  put  a  gate  in,  it's  not  lucky.  You 
know,  when  a  man  takes  to  dhrink,  they  say 
he's  goin'  a  gray  gate,  or  a  black  gate,  or  a 
bad  gate.  fHit  that  out,  an'  make  the  hedge 
longer,  an*  it  11  do — wid  the  two  tumblers^ 
though." 

"They're  down.  One  at  the  Reverend 
Father  Mulcahy'a  How  will  we  thranalate 
the  priest?" 

"Faix,  I  doubt  that  wiU  be  a  difficquilt 
business." 


*  If  the  reader  remembers  the  advertisement  in 
the  Hedge  School,  he  may  also  recollect  that  the 
Hedge  Masters  were  oftcui  employed  as  land-enx^ 
veyors. 

f  Forsooth. 
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"  "Upon  my  reputation,  I  agree  wid  you  in 
that,  especially  whin  he  repates  Latin.  How- 
ever, well  see.  He  writes  P.  P.  afther  his 
name ; — ^pee-pee  is  what  we  call  the  turkeys 
wid.  What  'ud  you  think  o*  two  tii- 
keys  ?  " 

''The  priest  would  like  them  roasted, 
but  I  coiildn't  undherstand  thai  No ;  put 
down  the  sign  o'  the  horsewhip,  or  the 
cudgel ;  for  he's  handy,  an'  argues  well  wid 
both?" 

"  Good  I  111  put  down  the  horsewhip 
first,  an'  the  cudgel  alongside  of  it ;  then  the 
tumbler,  an'  therell  be  the  sign  o'  the 
priest" 

''  Ay,  do,  Masther,  an'  faix  the  priest  11  be 
oomplate — there  can  be  no  mistakin'  him 
thin.   Divil  a  one  but  that's  a  good  thought  I " 

''There  it  is  in  black  an'  whita  Who 
comes  next?  Frank  M'CarrolL  He's  a 
farmer.  Ill  put  down  a  spade  an'  a  harrow. 
Well,  that's  done — two  tumblers." 

"  I  won't  mistake  that^  aither.  It's  clear 
enough.** 

"BEurtle  Gorman's  of  Car^ah.  Bartle's  a 
little  kme,  an'  uses  a  staff  wid  a  cross  on  the 
end  that  he  houlds  in  his  hand.  Ill  put 
down  a  staff  wid  a  cross  on  it" 

"  Would  there  be  lio  danger  of  me  mis- 
takin' that  for  the  priest's  cu^el?" 

"  Divil  the  slightest  Til  pledge  my  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  they're  two  vei^'  difierent 
weapons." 

"  WeD,  put  it  down— 111  know  it" 

"  Roger  M'Gaugy  of  Nurchasy.  What  for 
him?  Roger's  a  pig-driver.  Ill  put  down 
pig.     You'll  comprehend  that  ?  " 

"I  ought ;  for  many  ft  pig  I  sould  in  my 
day.  Put  down  the  pig ;  an'  if  you  could 
put  two  black  spots  upon  his  back,  I'd  know 
it  to  be  one  I  sould  him  about  four  years 
agone — the  fattest  ever  was  in  the  country — 
it  had  to  be  brought  home  on  a  car,  for 
it  wasn't  able  to  walk  wid  fat" 

**  Very  good ;  the  spots  are  on  it  The 
last  is  Owen  Smith  of  Lisbuy.  Now,  do  you 
see  that  Fve  drawn  a  line  from  place  to 
place,  so  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  only  to 
keep  to  it  as  you  go.    What  for  Owen  ?  " 

"  Owen  !  Let  me  see— Owen !  Pooh  I 
What's  come  over  me,  that  I've  nothin'  for 
Owen  ?  Ah !  I  have  it  He's  a  horse-jockey : 
put  down  a  gray  mare  I  sould  him  about 
five  years  agone." 

''I'll  put  down  a  horse ;  but  I  can't  make 
a  gray  mare  wid  black  ink." 

•'Well,  make  a  mare  of  her,  any  way." 

"Faith,  an'  that  same  puzzles  me.  Stop, 
I  have  it ;  111  put  a  foal  along  wid  her." 

'•Ab  good  as  the  bank.  God  bless  you, 
Misiher  OTlaherfy.  I  think  this  11  keep  me 
from  mistakes.  An'  now,  if  youll  slip  up  to 
Vol*,  n.— 61 


me  afther  dusk,  111  send  you  down  a  couple 
o'  bottles  and  a  flitch.  Sure  you  desarve 
more  for  the  throuble  you  tuck." 

Many  of  our  readers,  particularly  of  our 
English  readers,  will  be  somewhat  startied 
to  hear  that  except  the  change  of  names 
and  places,  there  is  actually  little  exagger- 
ation in  the  form  of  this  oath ;  so  just  is  the 
observation,  that  the  romance  of  truth  fre- 
quently exceeds  that  of  fiction. 

Peter  had,  however,  over-rated  his  own 
strength  in  supposing  that  he  could  bear  the 
long  dozen  in  future ;  ere  many  months 
passed  he  was  scarcely  able  to  reach  the  half 
of  that  number,  without  sinking  into  intox- 
ication. Whilst  in  this  state,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  graveyard  in  which  his 
wife  lay  buried,  where  he  sat,  and  wept  like 
a  child,  sang  her  favorite  songs,  or  knelt  and 
offered  up  ms  prayers  for  the  repose  of  her 
souL  None  ever  mocked  him  for  this ;  on 
the  contraiy,  there  was  always  some  kind 
person  to  assist  him  home.  Ajid  as  he  stag- 
gered on,  instead  of  sneers  and  ridicule,  one 
might  hear  such  expressions  as  these  : — 

"Poor  Pether!  he's  nearly  off;  an'  a 
dacent,  kind  neighbor  he  ever  was.  ^e 
death  of  the  wife  broke  his  heart — he  never 
ris  his  head  since." 

"  Ay,  poor  man  I  God  piiy  him  I  .Hell 
soon  be  sleepin'  beside  her,  beyant  there, 
where  she's  lyin'.  It  was  never  known  of 
Peter  Connell  that  he  offinded  man,  woman, 
or  child  since  he  was  bom,  barrin'  the 
gangers,  bad  luck  \xy  thim,  afove  he  was 
marrid — ^but  that  was  no  ofi&nce.  Sowl,  he 
was  their  match,  any  how.  ^When  he  an'  the 
wife's  gone,  they  won't  lave  tiieir  Hkes  behind 
them.  The  sons  are  bodaghs — gintlemeu^ 
now ;  an*  if  s  nothin'  but  dinners  an'  cooq^ 
pany.  Ahagur,  that  wasn't  the  way  their- 
hardworkin'  Mher  an'  mother  made  the- 
money  that  they're  hotddin'  their  head»  up 
wid  such  consequence  upon."  * 

The  children,  however,  did  not  give  Peter 
up  as  hopelesa    Father  Mulcahy,  too,  once . 
more  assailed  him  on  his  weak  side.     One< 
morning,  when  he  was  sober,  nervous,  and 
depressed,  the  priest  arrived*  aud  finding 
him  at  home,  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

"Peter,  I'm  sorry,  and  vexed,  and  angry  ' 
this  morning ;  and  you  aie  the  cause  ot 
it" 

"How  is  that  your  Reverence?"  said: 
Peter.     "  God  help  me^"  he  added,  "  don't . 
be  hard  an  me,  sir,  fbr  I'm  to  be  pitied. 
Don't  be  hard  on  me,  lor&e  short  time  111' 
be  here.    I  know  it  won't  be  long — ^I'U  be 
wid  her  soon.    Asthoce  machree>  we'll  be 
together,  I  hope,  afore  long — an',  oh !  if  it . 
was  the  will  o'  God,.I  would  b^  gkd  if  it. 
was  afore  night ! " 
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The  poor,  shattered,  heart-broken  creature 
wept  bitterly,  for  he  felt  somewhat  sensible 
of  the  justice  of  the  reproof  which  he  ex- 
pected from  the  priest,  as  well  as  undimin- 
ished sorrow  for  his  wife. 

"  Pm  not  going  to  be  hard  on  you,"  said 
the  good-natured  priest ;  "  I  only  called  to 
tell  you  a  dream  that  your  son  Dan  had  last 
night  about  you  and  his  mother." 

''About  Ellish!  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake 
what  about  her,  Father,  avoumeen  ?  " 

"  She  appeared  to  him,  last  night,"  replied 
Father  Mulcahy,  "and  told  him  that  your 
drinking  kept  her  out  of  happiness." 

"Queen  of  heaven!"  exclaimed  Peter, 
deeply  affected,  "is  that  true?  Oh,"  said 
he,  dropping  on  his  knees,  "  Father,  ahagur 
machree,  pardon  me— oh,  forgive  me!  I 
now  promise,  solemnly  and  seriously,  to 
drink  neither  in  the  house  nor  out  of  it,  for 
the  t^ne  to  come,  not  one  drop  at  aJl,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  of  either  whiskey,  wine, 
or  pimch — barrin*  one  glass.  Are  you  now 
satisfied  ?  an'  do  yon  think  she'll  get  to  hap- 
piness ?  " 

'/All  will  be  well,  I  trust,"  said  the  priest 
"  I  shall  mention  this  to  Dan  and  the  rest, 
and  depend  upon  it,  they,  too,  will  be  happy 
to  hear  ii" 

"  Here's  what  Mr.  O'Flaherty  an'  myself 
made  up,"  said  Peter :  "  bum  it^  Father ; 
take  it  out  of  my  sight,  for  it's  now  no  use  to 


me. 


"What  is  this  at  all?"  said  Mr.  Mulcahy, 
looking  into  ii     "  Is  it  an  oath  ?  " 

"  It's  the  Joggraphy  of  one  I  swore  some 
time  ago ; '  but  it's  now  out  of  date — ^I'm  done 
wid  ii" 

The  priest  could  not  avoid  smiling  when 
he  perused  it,  and  on  getting  from  Peter's 
Kps  an  eicplanation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  he 
laughed  heartily  at  the  ingenious  shifts  they 
had  made  to  guide  his  memory. 

Peter,  for  some  time  after  this,  confined 
himself  to  one  glass,  as  he  had  promised  ; 
but  he  felt  such  depression  and  feebleness, 
that  he  ventured  slowly,  and  by  degrees,  to 
enlarge  the  "  glass "  from  which  he  drank. 
His  impression  touching  the  happiness  of  his 
wife  was,  that  as  he  had  for  several  months 
strictly  observed  his  promise,  she  had  prob- 
ably during  that  period  gone  to  heaven.  He 
then  began  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  grad- 
ually, as  we  have  said,  by  using,  from  time 
to  time,  a  glass  larger  ^an  the  preceding 
one  ;  thus  receding  from  the  spirit  of  his 
vow  to  the  letter,  and  increasing  the  quantity 
of  his  drink  from^a  small  glass  to  the  most 
capacious  tumbler  he  could  find.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  drank  this  was  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  customs  which  prevail  on  this 
subject  in  Ireland.     He  remembered,  that  in 


making  the  vow,  he  used  the  words,  "  neither 
in  the  house  nor  out  of  it ; "  but  in  order  to 
get  over  this  dilemma,  he  usually  stood  with 
one  foot  outside  the  threshold,  and  the  other 
in  the  house,  keeping  himself  in  that  position 
which  would  render  it  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  was  either  out  or  in.  At  other 
times,  when  he  happened  to  be  upstairs,  he 
usually  thrust  one-hiEdf  of  his  person  out  of 
the  window,  with  the  same  ludicrous  inten- 
iion  of  keeping  the  letter  of  his  vow. 

Many  a  smile  this  adroitness  of  bis  occa- 
sioned to  the  lookerson :  but  further  ridicule 
was  checked  by  his  wo-begone  and  afflicted 
look.*  He  was  now  a  mere  skeleton,  feeble 
and  tottering. 

One  night,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  went 
into  the  town  where  his  two  sons  resided ; 
he  had  been  iU  in  ntind  and  body  during  the 
day,  and  he  &uicied  that  change  of  scene  and 
society  might  benefit  him.  His  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  in  consequence  of  his  ilhieas, 
watched  him  so  closely,  that  he  could  not 
succeed  in  getting  his  usual  "  glas&"  This 
offended  him,  and  he  escaped  without  their 
knowledge  to  the  son  who  kept  the  inn.  On 
arriving  there,  he  went  upstairs,  and  by  a 
douceur  to  the  waiter,  got  a  large  tumbler  fill- 
ed with  spirits.  The  lingering  influences  of  a 
conscience  that  generally  felt  strongly  on  the 
side  of  a  moral  duty,  though  poorly  instruct- 
ed, prompted  him  to  drink  it  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  keeping  one-half  of  his  body,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  guess,  out  of  the  window, 
that  it  might  be  said  he  drank  it  neither  in  ^ 
nor  out  of  the  house.  He  had  scarcely  fin- 
ished his  draught^  however,  when  he  lost  his 
balance,  and  was  precipitated  upon  the  pave- 
meni  The  crash  of  his  fall  was  heard  in  the 
bar,  and  his  son,  who  had  just  come  in,  ran, 
along  with 'several  others,  to  ascertain  what 
had  happened.  They  found  him,  however, 
only  severely  stunned.  He  was  immediately 
brought  in,  and  medical  aid  sent  for ;  but, 
though  he  recovered  from  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  the  fall,  the  shock  it  gave  to  his 
broken  constitution,  and  his  excessive  griet 
carried  him  off  in  a  few  months  afterwards. 
He  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  son  and 
daughter,  and  amidst  the  tears  of  those  who 
knew  his  simplicity  of  character,  his  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  his  attachment  to  the  wife 
by  whose  death  that  heart  had  been  broken. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  honest 
and  warm-hearted  Peter  Connell,  who,  un- 
happily, was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  a  man 
driven  to  habits  of  intoxication  and  neglect 
of  business  by  the  force  of  sorrow,  which 
time  and  a  well-regulated  mind  might  other- 
wise have  overcome.  We  have  held  him  up, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation  in  that  industry  and  steadiness 
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which,  under  the  direction  of  his  wife,  raised 
him  from  poverty  to  independence  and 
wealth ;  and,  on  the  other,  as  a  man  resort- 
ing to  the  use  of  spirituous  Uquors  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  support  affliction — a 
coui*se  which,  so  far  from  having  sustained 


him  under  it,  shattered  his  constitution^ 
shortened  his  life,  and  destroyed  his  happi- 
ness. In  conclusion,  we  wish  our  country- 
men of  Peter's  class  woiild  imitate  him  in 
his  better  qualities,  and  try  to  avoid  his 
filings.. 


THE  LIANHAN  SHEE. 


Ome  summer  evening  Mary  Sullivan  was 
sitting  at  her  own  well-swept  hearthstone, 
knitting  feet  to  a  pair  of  sheep's  gray  stock- 
ings for  Bartley,  her  husband.  It  .was  one 
of  those  serene  evenings  in  the  month  of 
June,  when  the  dechne  of  day  assumes  a 
calmness  and  repose,  resemblmg  what  we 
might  suppose  to  have  irradiated  Eden,  when 
our  first  parents  sat  in  it  before  their  falL 
The  beams  .of  the  sun  shone  through  the 
windows  in  dear  shafts  of  amber  light,  ex- 
hibiting millions  of  those  atoms  which  float 
to  the  naked  eye  within  its  mild  radiance. 
The  dog  lay  barking  in  his  dreams  at  her 
feet,  and  the  gray  cat  sat  purring  placidly 
uix>n  his  back,  from  which  even  his  occasion- 
al agitation  did  not  dislodge  her. 

Ifc&s.  SulUvan  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
farmer,  and  niece  to  the  Rev.  Felix  0*Rourke  ; 
her  kitchen  was  consequently  large,  comfort- 
able, and  warm.  Over  where  slie  sat,  jutted 
out  the  "  brace  "  well  lined  with  bacon ;  to 
the  right  hung  a  weU-scoured  salt-box,  and 
to  the  left  was  the  jamb;  with  its  little  gothic 
paneless  window  to  adinit  the  light  With- 
in it  hung  several  ash  rungs,  seasoning  for 
flail-sooples,  or  boulteens,  a  dozen  of  eel- 
skins,  and  several  stripes  of  horse-skin,  as 
hangings  for  them.  The  dresser  was  a 
"  p^t  white,**  and  well  furnished  with  the 
usuxd  appurtenances.  Over  the  door  and  on 
the  "  threshel,"  were  nailed,  **  for  luck,"  two 
horse-shoes,  that  had  been  found  by  accident 
In  a  little  "  hole  "  in  the  wall,  beneath  the 
salt-box,  lay  a  bottle  of  holy  water  to  keep 
the  place  purified ;  and  against  the  cope- 
stone  of  the  gable,  on  the  outride,  grew  a 
large  lump  of  house-leek,  as  a  specific  for 
sore  eyes  and  other  maladies. 

In  the  comer  of  the  garden  were  a  few 
stalks  of  tansy  ''to  kill  the  thievin'  worms  in 
the  childhre,  the  crathurs,"  together  with  a 
little  Bose-noble,  Solomon's  Seal,  and  Bu- 
gloss,  each  for  some  medicinal  purpose. 
The  "lime  wather"  Mrs.  Sullivan  could 
make  herself,  and  the  "  bog  bane "  for  the 
linh  roe,*  or  heart-bum,  grew  in  their  own 

*  Literally,  red  water. 


meadow  drain  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  she  had  with- 
in her  reach  a  very  decent  pharmacopoeia, 
perhaps  as  harmless  as  that  of  the  profession 
itself.  Lying  on  the  top  of  the  salt-box  was 
a  bunch  of  fairy  flax,  and  sewed  in  the  folds 
of  her  own  scapular  was  the  dust  pf  what  had 
once  been  a  four-leaved  shamrock,  an  inval- 
uable specific  "  for  seein'  the  good  people," 
if  they  happened  to  come  withm  the  bounds 
of  vision.  Over  the  door  in  the  inside,  over 
the  beds,  and  over  the  cattle  in  the  out- 
houses, were  placed  branches  of  withered 
palm,  that  had  been  consecrated  by  the  priest 
on  Palm  Sunday ;  and  when  the  cows  hap- 
pened to  calve,  this  good  woman  tied,  with 
her  own  hands,  a  woollen  thread  about  their 
tails,  to  prevent  them  from  being  overlooked 
by  evil  eyes,  or  df-shot  *  by  the  fairies,  who 
seem  to  possess  a  peculiar  power  over  females 
of  every  species  during  the  period  of  par- 
turition. It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the 
variety  of  charms  which  she  possessed  for 
that  obsolete  malady  the  colic,  tiie  toothache, 
headache,  or  for  removing  waxts,  and  taking 
motes  out  of  the  eyes ;  let  it  suflice  to  inform 
our  readers  that  she  was  well  stocked  with 
them  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  she,  to- 
getljer  with  her  husband,  drank  a  potion 


*  This  wan,  and  in  remote  parts  of  the  conntry 
still  is,  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of  belief  in 
the  power  of  the  Fairies.  The  injary,  which,  if  not 
oonnteraoted  by  a  charm  from  the  lips  of  a  '^  Fairy- 
man,**  or  ^*  Fairy-woman,"  was  nniformly  inflicted 
on  the  animal  by  what  was  termed  an  elf -stone — 
which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of 
sharp  flint*  from  three  to  four  or  five  ounces  in 
weight.  The  oow  was  supposed  to  be  struck  upon 
the  loin  with  it  by  these  mischievous  little  beings, 
and  the  nature  of  the  wound  was  indeed  said  to  be 
very  peculiar — that  is,  it  cut  the  midriff  without-j 
making  any  visible  or  palpable  wound  on  the  out-l 
ward  skin.  All  animals  dying  of  this  complaint, 
were  supposed  to  be  carried  to  the  good  people,  and 
there  are  many  In  the  country  who  would  not  be- 
lieve  that  the  dead  carcass  of  the  cow  was  that  of 
the  real  one  at  all,  but  an  ola  log  or  block  of  wood, 
made  to  resemble  it.  All  such  frauds,  however, 
and  deceptions  were  inexplicable  to  every  one,  but 
such  as  happened  to  possess  a  four-leaved  shamrock, 
and  this  enabled  its  possessor  to  see  the  block  or 
log  in  its  real  shape,  aJtiiough  to  others  it  appeared 
to  be  the  real  carcass. 
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made  up  and  administered  by  an  herb-doc- 
tor, for  preventing  forever  the  slightest  mis- 
understanding or  quarrel  between  man  and 
vrife.  Whether  it  produced  this  desirable  ob- 
ject or  not  our  readers  may  conjecture,  when 
we  add,  that  the  herb-doctor,  iifter  having 
taken  a  very  liberal  advantage  of  their  geiier- 
osity,  was  immediately  compelled  to  disappear 
from  the  neighborhood,  in  order  to  avoid 
meeting  with  Hartley,  who  had  a  sharp  look- 
out for  him,  not  exactly  on  his  ovm  account, 
but  "in  regard,"  he  said,  "  that  it  had  no  ef- 
fect \xpoii  Mary,  at  all,  at  all ; "  whilst  Mary, 
on  the  other  haiid,  admitted  its  efficacy  upon 
herself  but  maintained,  "  that  Bartley  viras 
worse  nor  ever  afther  it" 

Such  was  Mary  Sullivan,  as  she  sat  at  her 
own  hearth,  quite  alone,  engaged  as  we  have 
represented  her.  What  she  may  have  been 
meditating*  on  we  cannot  pretend  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  after  some  time,  she  looked  sharply 
into  the  "backstbne/'  or  hob,  with  auxair  of 
amdeiy  and  alarm.  By  and  by  she  sus- 
pended her  knitting,  and  listened  vdth  much 
earnestness,  leaning  her  right  «ar  over  to 
the  hob,  from  whence  the  sounds  to  which 
she  paid  such  deep  attention  proceeded.  At 
length  she  crpssed  herself  devoutly,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Queen  of  saints  about  us ! — is  it 
back  ye  are  ?  Well  sure  there's  no  use  in 
talking  bekase  they  say  you  know  what's 
said  of  you,  or  to  you — an'  we  may  as  well 
spake  yez  fa.ir. — Hem— musha,  yez  are  wel- 
come back,  crickets,  avoumeenee  I  I  hope 
that,  not  like  the  last  visit  ye  ped  us,  yez  are 
comin'  for  luck  now  I  Moolyeen  *  died,  any 
way,  soon  afther  your  other  ka{tyee,1[  ye 
crathurs  ye.  Here's  tlie  bread,  an'  the  salt, 
an'  the  male  for  yez,  an'  we  vnsh  ye  welL 
Eh  ? — saints  above,  if  it  isn't  hstenin'  they 
are  jist  hke  a  Christhien  I  Wurrah,  but  ye  ■ 
are  the  wise  an'  the  quare  crathurs  sill  ottt  I " 

She  then  shook  a  little  holy  water  over  the 
hob,  and  muttered  to  herself  an  Irish  chanci 
or  prayer  against  the  evils  which  crickets  are 
often  supposed  by  Ihe  peasantry  to  bring 
with  them,  and  requested,  still  in  the  words 
of  the  charm,  that  their  presence  might,  on 
that  occasion,  rather  be  a  presage  of  good 
fortune  to  man  and  beast  belonging  to  her. 

"  There  now,  ye  dhonans  J  ye,  sure  ye  can't 
say  that  ye're  Ul-thrated  here,  anyhow,  or 
ever  was  mocked  or  made  game  of  in  the 
sam^  family.  You  have  got  your  hansel,  an' 
full  an'  plenty  of  it ;  hopin'  at  the  same  time 
that  youll  have  no  rason  in  life  to  cut  our 
best  clothes  from  r^vinge.  Sure  an'  I  didn't 
desarve  to  have  my  brave  stuff  long  body  § 


•  A  oow  without  horns.  f  Short  visit. 

1  Dlionait,  a  diminutive,'  delicate  little  thing. 
g  An  old-fashioned  Irish  gown. 


riddled  the  way  it  was,  the  last  time  ye  wor 
here,  an'  only  bekase  little  Bamy,  ih&t  has 
but  the  sinse  of  a  gorsoon,  tould  yez  in  a  joke 
to  pack  off  wid  yourself  somewhere  else, 
Musha,  never  heed  what  the  likes  of  him 
says ;  sure  he's  but  'a  caudy,  *  thai  doesn't 
mane  ill,  only  the  bit  o'  divarsion  vrid  yez." 

She  then  resumed  her  knitting,  occasion- 
ally sto|)ping,  as  she  changed  her  needles,  to 
listen,  with  her  ear  set,  as  if  she  wished  to 
augur  from  the  nature  of  their  chirping, 
whether  they  came  for  good  or  for  eviL  This, 
however,  seemed  to  be  beyond  her  faculty  of 
translating  their  language ;  for  after  sagely 
shaking  her  head  two  or  three  times,  she 
knit  more  busily  than  before,  f 

At  this  moment,  the  shadow  of  a  person 
passing  the  house  darkened  the  window  op- 
posite which  she  sat,  and  immediately  a  tall 
female,  of  a  wild  dress  and  aspect,  entered 
the  kitchen. 

'*  Oho  manhy  dhm  ghud,  a  ban  chohr  !  the 
blessin'  o'  goodness  upon  you,  dacent  wo- 
man," said  Mrs.  Sullivan,  addressing  her  in 
those  kindly  phrases  so  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
language. 

Instead  of  making  her  any  reply,  however, 
the  woman,  whose  eye  glistened  with  a  wild 
depth  of  meaning,  exclaimed  in  low  tones, 
apparently  of  much  anguish,  ^'ffiisJU,  husht, 
dherum  !  husht,  husht,  I  sav — let  me  alone 
— ^I  will  do  it — vnU  you  husiit?  I  will,  I  say 
— I  vnll — there  now — that's  it — be  quiet^  an* 

•  A  little  boy. 

f  Of  the  origin  of  this  singular  8ui)erBtition  I  can 
find  nb  aooount  whatsoever ;  it  is  conceived,  how- 
ever, in  a  mild,  sweet,  and  hospitable  spirit  The 
visits  of  these  migratory  little  creatures,  which 
may  be  termed  domestic  grasshoppers,  are  very 
capricious  and  uncertain,  as  are  their  departures ; 
and  it  Ib,  I  should  think,  for  this  reason,  that  they 
are  believed  to  be  cognizant  of  the  ongoings  of 
human  life.  W«f  can  easily  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  coincidence  of  their  disappearance  from  a 
family,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  death  in  that 
family,  frequently  multiplied  as  such  coincidences 
must  be  in  the  country  at  large,  might  occasion  the 
people,  who  are  naturally  credulous,  to  ossooiate 
the  one  event  with  the  other ;  and  on  that  sli^^ht 
basis  etect  the  general  BupeiBtition.  Crickets,  too, 
when  chirupping,  have  a  habit  of  suddenly  censing, 
so  that  when  any  particularly  interesting  conversa- 
tion happens  tp  go  on  about  the  rustic  hearth,  this 
stopping  of  their  little  chaunt  looks  so  like  listen- 
ing, that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wx)ndered  at  that  the 
country  folks  think  they  understand  every  w^ord 
that  is  spoken.  They  are  thought,  also,  to  foresee 
both  good  and  evil,  and  are  considered  vindictive, 
but  yet  capable  of  being  conciliated  by  fair  words 
and  kindness.  They  are  also  very  destructive 
among  wearing- apparel,  which  they  frequently 
nibble  into  holes ;  and  this  is  always  looked  upon 
ns  a  piece  of  revenge,  occasione  i  by  some  disre- 
ftpectful  langfuage  umd  towards  them,  or  some  neg- 
lect of  their  little  wants.  This  note  was  necessary 
in  order  to  render  iSe  conduct  and  language  of 
Mary  Sullivan  perfectly  intelligible. 
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I  will  do  it — be  quiet ! "  and  as  sbe  thus 
spoke,  she  turned  her  ^ce  back  over  her  left 
shoulder,  as  if  some  invisible  being  dogged 
her  steps,  and  stood  bending  over  her. 

"  Gho  manhy  dhea  ghud,  a  ban  chohr,  dher- 
hum  areeaht!  the  blessin'  o'  God  on  you, 
honest  woman,  I  say  again,"  said  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van, repeating  that  sacred  form  of  salutation 
Tvith  which  the  peasantry  address  each  other. 
"  Tis  a  fine  evenin',  honest  woman,  glory  be 
to  him  that  sent  the  same,  and  amin !  If  it 
was  cowld,  rd  be  axin'  you  to  draw  your 
chair  in  to  the  fire :  b^it,  any  way,  won't  you 
sit  down  ?  " 

As  she  <;eased  speaking,  the  piercing  eye  of 
the  strange  woman  became  riveted  on  her 
with  a  glare,  which,  whilst  it  startled  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  seemed  full  of  an  agony  that  almost 
abstracted  her  from  external  life.  It  was 
not,  however,  so  wholly  absorbing  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  expressing  a  marked  interest, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  woman  who 
addressed  her  so  hospitably. 

"Husht,  now — husht,"  she  said,  as  if  aside 
— "  husht,  won't  you — sure  I  may  speak  the 
tiling  toher — ^you  said  it — there  now,  husht !  ** 
And  then  fastening  her  dark  eyes  on  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  she  smiled  bitterly  and  mysteri- 
ously. 

"  I  know  you  well,"  she  said,  without,  how- 
ever, returning  the  bletising  contained  in  the 
usual  reply  to  Mra  Sullivan's  salutation — "I 
know  you  well,  Mary  Sullivan — husht,  now, 
husht— -yes,  I  know  you  well,  and  the  power 
of  all  that  you  carry  about  you ;  but  you'd  be 
better  than  you  are — and  that's  well  enough 
now — if  you  had  sense  to  know — ah,  ah,  ah ! 
— ^what's  this ! "  she  exclaimed  abruptly,  veith 
three  distinct  shrieks,  that  seemed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  sensations  of  sharp  'and  piercing 
agony. 

"In  the  name  of  goodness,  what's  over 
you,  honest  woman  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
as  she  started  from  her  chair,  and  ran  to  her 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  bordering  on  terror — "  Is 
it  sick  you  are  ?  " 

The  woman's  face  had  got  hfiggard,  and  its 
features  distorted  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  they 
resiuned  their  peculiar  expression  of  settled 
wiidness  and  mystery.  "  Sick  I "  she  replied, 
licking  her  parched  lips,  "awirck,  avrirckf 
look  1  look !  "  and  she  pointed  with  a  shudder 
that  almost  convulsed  her  whole  frame,  to  a 
lump  that  rose  on  her  shoulders ;  this,  be  it 
what  it  might,  was  covered  vnih  a  xed  cloak, 
closely  pinned  and  tied  with  great  caution^ 
about  her  body — "  'tis  here !  I  have  it ! "   ' 

"Blessed  mother !"  exclaimed  Mra  Sulli- 
van, tottering  over  to  her  chair,  as  finished  a 
picture  of  horror  as  the  eye  could  vntness, 
"this  day's  Friday :  the^saints  stand  betwixt 
me  an'aUharm  I    Oh,  holy  Mary  protect  me ! 


Nhanim  an  airh"  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
etc.,  and  she  forthwith  proceeded  to  bless  her- 
self, which  she  did  thirteen  times  in  honor  of 
the  blessed  virgin  and  the  twelve  apostles. 

"  Ay,  it's  as  you  see ! "  replied  the  stranger, 
bitterly.  "It  is  here — husht,  now — ^husht, 
I  say — I  will  say  the  thing  to  her,  mayn't  I  ? 
Ay,  indeed,  Mary  Sullivan,  'tis  with  me  al- 
ways— alwaya  Well,  well,  no,  I  won't,  I 
won't — easy.  Oh,  blessed  saints,  easy,  and  I 
won't." 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Sullivan  had  un- 
corked a  bottle  of  holy  water,  and  plentifully 
bedewed  herself  vdth  it,  as  a  preservative 
against  this  mysterious  woman  and  her  dread- 
ful secret 

"  Blessed  mother  above  I "  she  ejaculated, 
"the  Lianhan  Sheef*  And  as  she  spoke, 
with  the  holy  water  in  the  palm  of  her  hand, 
she  advanced  cautiously,  and.vsdth  great 
terror,  to  throw  it  upon- the  stranger  and  the 
unearthly  thing  she  bore. 

"  Don't  attempt  it  I "  shouted  the  other, 
in  tones  of  mingled  fierceness  and  terror,  "  do 
you  want  to  give  me  pain  without  keeping 
yourself  anything  at  all  safer  ?  Don't  you 
know  it  doesn't  care  about  your  holy  water  ? 
But  I'd  suflfer  for  it,  an'  perhaps  so  would 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  terrified  by  the  agitated 
looks  of  the  woman,  drew  back  with  affright, 
and  threw  the  holy  water  with  which  she  in- 
tended to  purify  the  other  on  her  own  person. 

"  Why  thin,  you  lost  crathur,  who  or  what 
are  you  at  all  ? — don't,  don't — for  the  sake  of 
all  the  saints  and  angels  of  heaven,  don't 
come  next  or  nestr  me — keep  your  distance 
— but  what  are  you,  or  how  did  you  come  to 
get  that  *  good  thing '  you  cany  about  wid 
you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  indeed  I "  replied  the  woman  bitterly, 
"  as  if  I  would  or  could  tell  you  that !  I  say, 
you  woman,  you're  doing  what's  not  right  m 
asking  me  a  question  you  ought  not  let  to 
cross  your  lips — look  to  youi-self,  and  what's 
over  you." 

The  simple  woman,  thinking  her  meaning 
literal,  almost  leaped  off  her  seat  vtrith  terror, 
and  turned,  up  her  eyes  to  ascertain  whether  _. 
or  not  any  dreadful  appearance  had    ap- 
proached Jier,  or  hung  over  her  where  she  sat 

"Woman," said  Bhe,  "I  spoke  you  kind 
an'  fair,  an'  I  wish  you  well — ^but— — " 

"  But  what  ?  "  replied  the  other — and  her 
eyes  kindled  into  deep  and  profound  excite- 
ment, apparently  upon  very, slight  grounda 

"Why — hem — nothin'  at  all  sure,  only" — 

"  Only  what  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  with  a 
face  of  anguish  that  seemed  to  torture  every 
feature  out  of  its  proper  lineaments. 

"Dacent  woman,"  said  Mra  Sullivan, 
whilst  the  hair  began  to  stand  with  terror  up- 
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on  her  head,  "sure  it's  no  wondher  in  life 
tiiat  I'm  in  a  perplexity,  whin  a  Lianhan  Sliee 
is  undher  the  one  roof  wid  me.  Tisn't  that 
I  want  to  know  anything  at  all  about  it — the 
dear  forbid  I  should  ;  but  I  never  hard  of  a 
person  bein'  tormented  wid  it  as  you  are.  I 
always  used  to  hear  the  people  say  that  it 
tluuted  its  friends  welL" 

"  Husht ! "  said  the  woman,  looking  wildly 
•ver  her  shoulder,  "  Fll  not  teU :  it's  on  my- 
self m  leave  the  blame !  Why,  will  you 
never  pity  me  ?  Am  I  to  be  night  and  day 
tormented  ?  Oh,  you're  wicked  an'  <^uel  for 
no  reason ! " 

"  Thry,"  said  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "  an*  bless  your- 
self ;  call  on  Gk)d." 

"  Ah ! "  shouted  the  other,  "  are  you  going 
to  get  me  killed?  "  and  as  she  uttered  the 
words,  a  spasmodic  working  which  must  have 
occasioned  great  pain,  even  to  torture,  be- 
came audible  in  her  throat :  her  bosom  heaved 
up  and  down,  and  her  head  was  bent  re- 
peatedly on  her  breast^  as  if  by  force. 

"  Don't  mention  that  name,"  said  she,  "  in 
my  presence,  except  you  mean  to  drive  me  to 
utter  distraction.  I  mean,"  she  continued, 
after  a  considerable  e£fbrt  to  recover  her  for- 
mer tone  and  manner — "  hear  me  with  atten- 
tion— I  mean,  woman — you,  Mary  Sullivan — 
that  if  you  mention  that  holy  name,  you  might 
as  well  keep  plunging  sharp  knives  into  my 
heart !  Husht !  peace  to  me  for  one  minute, 
tormentor !  Spare  me  something,  Tm  iu 
your  power ! " 

"  WiQ  you  ate  anything  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van ;  "  poor  crathur,  you  look  like  hunger  an' 
distress ;  there's  enough  in  the  house,  blessed 
be  them  that  sent  it  I  an'  you  had  betther 
thry  an'  take  some  nourishment,  any  way  ;" 
and  she  raised  her  eyes  in  a  silent  prayer  of 
relief  and  ease  for  the  unhappy  woman, 
whose  unhallowed  association  had,  in  her 
opinion,  sealed  her  doom. 

"  Will  I  ?— will  I  ?— oh  1 "  she  replied,  "  may 
you  never  know  misery  for  offering  it !  Oh, 
bring  me  something— some  refreshment- 
some  food — ^for  Tm  dying  with  hunger." 

Mr&  Sullivan,  who,  with  all  her  supersti- 
tion, was  remarkable  for  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, inmiediately  placed  food  and  diink 
before  her,  which  flie  stranger  absolutely 
devoured — taking  care  occasionally  to  secrete 
imder  the  protuberance  which  appeared  be- 
hind her  neck,  a  portion  of  what  she  ate. 
This,  however,  she  did,  not  by  stealth,  but 
openly  ;  merely  taking  means  to  prevent  the 
concealed  thing,  from  being,  by  any  possible 
,  accident  discovered. 

When  the  craving  of  hunger  was  satisfied, 
she  appeared  to  suffer  less  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  her  tormentor  than  before  ;  whether 
'  it  was»  as  Mra  Sullivan  thought^  that  the  food 


with  which  she  plied  it,  appeased  in  some 
degree  its  irritability,  or  lessened  that  of  the 
stranger,  it  was  difficult  to  say ;  at  all  events, 
she  became  more  composed  ;  her  eyes  re- 
sumed somewhat  of  a  natural  expression  ; 
each  sharp  ferocious  glare,  which  shot  from 
them  wi&  such  intense  and  rapid  flashes^ 
partially  di«ippeared ;  her  knit  brows  dilated, 
and  part  of  a  forehead,  which  had  once  been 
capacious  and  handsome,  lost  the  contractions 
which  deformed  it  by  deep  wrinkles.  Al- 
together the  change  was  evident,  and  very 
-much  relieved  Mra  Sullivan,  who  could  not 
avoid  observing  it 

"  It's  not  thkt  I  care  much  about  it,  if 
you'd  thmk  it  not  right  o'  me,  but  it's  odd 
enough  for  you  to  keep  the  lower  part  of 
your  face  muffled  up  in  that  black  cloth,  an' 
then  your  forehead,  too,  is  covered  down  on 
your  face  a  bit  ?  If  they're  part  of  the  bar- 
gain,**—  and  she  shuddered  at  the  thought — 
'*  between  you  an'  anything  that's  not  good 
— ^hem! — I  think  you'd  do  well  to  throw 
thim  off  o'  you,  an'  turn  to  thim  that  can 
protect  you  from  everything  that's  bad. 
Now  a  scapular  would  keep  sdl  the  divils  in 
hell  from  one  ;  an'  if  you'd  " 

Oil  looking  at  the  stranger  she  hesitated, 
for  tne  wild  expression  of  her  eyes  began  to 
return. 

"  Don't  begin  my  punishment  again,"  re- 
phed  the  woman  ;  '*  make  no  alius — don't 
make  mention  in  my  presence  of  anything 
that's  good.  Husht, — husht, — it's  beginning 
— easy  now — easy !  No,"  said  she,  "I  came 
to  tell  you,  that  only  for  my  breakin'  a  vow  I 
made  to  this  thing  upon  me,  I'd  be  happy 
instead  of  miserable  with  it.  I  say,  it's  a 
good  thing  to  have,  if  the  person  wiU  uae 
this  bottle,"  «he  added,  producing  one,  ''as 
I  will  direct  them." 

"I  wouldn't  wish,  for  my  part,"  replied 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  "  to  have  anything  to  do  wid 
it — ^neither  act  nor  part ; "  and  she  crossed 
herself  devoutly,  oa  contemplating  such  an 
unholy  aUiance  as  that  at  which  her  com- 
panion hinted. 

"  Mary  SulHvan,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  can 
put  good  fortune  and  happiness  in  the  way 
of  you  and  yours.  It  is  for  you  the  good  is 
intended ;  if  you  don't  get  both,  no  otht;r 
can,"  and  her  eyes  kindled  as  she  spoke,  like 
those  of  the  Pythoness  in  the  moment  of  in- 
spiration. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  looked  at  her  with  awe,  fear, 
and  a  strong  mixture  of  curiosity  ;  she  kul 
often  heai-d  that  the  LianJum  Shee  kid, 
through  means  of  the  person  to  whom  it  w  as 
boimd,  conferred  wealth  upon  several, 
although  it  could  never  render  this  impor- 
tant se'vice  to  those  who  exercised  direct 
authority  over  it     She  therefore  experienced 
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something  like  a  conflict  between  her  fears 
and  a  love  of  that  wealth,  the  possession  of 
which  was  so  plainly  intimated  to  her. 

"The  money,"  said  she,  "would  be  one- 
thing,  but  to  have  the  Liankan  Shee  planted 
over  a  body's  shouldher — och ;  the  saints 
preserve  us! — no,  not  for  oceans  of  hard 
goold  would  I  have  it  in  my  company  one 
minnii  But  in  regard  to  the  money — hem  ! 
— ^why,  if  it  could  be  managed  widout  havin' 
act  or  part  wid  that  thing,  people  would  do 
anything  in  rason  and  faiiity." 

"  You  have  this  day  been  kind  to  me,"  re- 
plied the  woman,  "  and  that's  what  I  can't 
say  of  many — dear  help  me ! — ^husht  I  Every 
door  is  shut  in  my  face  I  Does  not  every 
cheek  got  pale  when  I  am  seen  ?  If  I  meet 
a  fellow-creature  on  the  road,  they  turn  into 
the  field  to.  avoid  liie  ;  if  I  ask  for  food,  it's 
to  a  deaf  ear  I  speak ;  if  I  am  thirsty,  they 
send  me  to  the  river.  What  house  would 
shelter  me  ?  In  cold,  in  hunger,  in  drought, 
in  storm,  and  in  tempest,  I  am' alone  and  un- 
friended, hated,  feared,  an'  avoided  ;  starving 
in  the  winter's  cold,  and  burning  in  the  sum- 
mer's heat  AH  this  is  my  fate  here  ;  and — 
oh !  oh !  oh ! — have  mercy,  tormentor — have 
mercy !  I  will  not  lift  my  thoughts  there — 
111  keep  the  paction — ^but  spare  me  noio  !  " 

She  turned  round  as  she  spoke,  seeming 
to  follow  an  invisible  object,  or,  perhaps,  at- 
tempting to  get  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
mysterious  being  which  exercised  such  a 
terrible  and  painful  influence  over  her.  Mrs. 
SuUivan,  also,  kept  her  eye  fixed  upon  the 
lump,  and  actually  believed  that  she  saw  it 
move.  Fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
what  it  contained,  and  a  superstitious  re- 
luctance harshly  to  thrust  a  person  from  her 
door  who  had  eaten  of  her  food,  prevented 
her  from  desiring  the  woman  to  depart 

"In  the  name  of  Goodness,"  she  replied, 
**I  will  have  nothing  to  do  wid  your  gift 
Providence,  blessed  be  his  name,  has  done 
well  for  me  an'  mine,  an'  it  mightn't  be  right 
to  go  beyant  what  it  has  pleased  him  to  give 
me. 

"A  rational  sentiment! — I  mean  there's 
good  sense  in  what  you  say,"  answered  the 
stranger  :  "  but  you  need  not  be  afraid,"  and 
she  accompanied  the  expression  by  holding 
up  the  bottle  and  kneeling:  "now,"  she 
added,  "listen  to  me,  and  judge  for  your- 
self, if  what  I  say,  when  I  swear  it,  can  be  a 
lie."  She  then  proceeded  to  utter  oaths  of 
the  most  solemn  nature,  the  pui'port  of  which 
was  to  assure  IVIrs.  Sullivan  that  drinking  of 
the  bottle  would  be  attended  with  no  danger. 

"  You  see  this  little  bottle,  drink  it.  Oh, 
for  my  sake  and  your  own  drink  it ;  it  will 
give  wealth  without  end  to  you  and  to  all 
belonging  to  you.     Take  one-half  of  it  before 


sunrise,  and  the  other  half  when  he  goes 
dovm.  You  must  stand  while  drinking  it, 
vrith  your,  face  to  the  east,  in  the  morning  ; 
and  at  night,  to  the  west  Will  vou  promise 
to  do  this?" 

"  How  would  drinkin'  the  bottle  get  mo 
money  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  SuUivan,  who  cei*- 
tainly  felt  a  strong  tendency  of  heai't  to  the 
wealth. 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you  now,  nor  would  you 
understand  it,  even  fif  I  could  ;  but  you  will 
know  all  when  what  I  say  is  compUed  with." 

"Keep  your  bottle,  dacent  woman.  I 
wash  my  hands  of  it :  the  saints  above  guard 
me  from  the  timptation  !  I'm  sure  it's  not 
right,  for  as  Fm  a  sinner,  'tis  getting  sti-onger 
every  minute  widin  me  ?  Keep  it !  I'm  loth 
to  bid  any  one  that  ett  o'  my  bread  to  qo 
from  my  hearth,  but  if  you  go,  I'll  make  it 
worth  your  while.  Saints  above,  what's 
comin'  over  me.  In  mv  whole  life  I  never 
had  such  a  hankerin'  afther  money  !  Well, 
well,  but  it's  quare  entirely ! " 

"  Will  you  drink  it?"  asked  her  compan- 
ion. "  If  it  does  hurt  or  harm  to  you  or 
yours,  or  anything  but  good,  may  what  is 
hanging  over  me  be  fulfilled ! "  and  she  ex- 
tended a  thin,  but,  considering  her  years,  not 
ungraceful  arm,  in  the  act  of  holding  out  the 
bottle  to  her  kind  entertainer. 

"For  the  sake  of  all  that's  good  and 
gracious  take  it  without  scruple — it  is  not 
hurtful,  a  child  might  drink  every  drop  that's 
in  it  Oh,  for  the  sake  of  all  you  love,  and 
of  all  that  love  you,  take  it  I "  and  as  she 
urged  her,  the  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks. 

"No,  no,"  replied  IVIrs.  Sullivan,  "it'U 
never  cross  my  lips  ;  not  if  it  made  me  xxa 
rich  as  ould  Hendherson,  that  £rs  his 
guineas  in  the  sim,  for  froid  they'd  get  hght 
by  lyin'  past" 

"I  entreat  yoti  to  take  it?"  said  the 
strange  woman. 

"Never,  never! — once  for  all — I  say,  I 
won't ;  so  spare  your  breath." 

The  firmness  of  the  good  housewife  was 
not,  in  fact  to  be  shaken ;  so,  after  exhaust- 
ing all  the  motives  and  surguments  with  which 
she  could  urge  the  accomplishments  of  her 
design,  the  strange  woman,  having  again  put 
the  bottle  into  her  bosom,  prepared  to  de- 
part 

She  had  now  once  more  become  calm,  and 
resumed  her  seat  with  the  languid  air  of  one 
who  has  suffered  much  exhaustion  and  ex- 
citement She  put  her  hand  upon  her  fore- 
head for  a  few  moments,  as  if  collecting  her 
faculties,  or  endeavoring  to  remember  the 
purport  of  their  previous  conversation.  A 
slight  moisture  had  broken  through  her  skin, 
and  altogether,  notwithstanding  her  avowed 
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criminality  in  entering  into  an  unholy  bond, 
she  appeared  a;n  dbject  of  deep  compassion. 

In  a  moment  her  manner  changed  again, 
and  her  eyes  blazed  out  once  more,  as  she 
asked  her  alarmed  hostess  : — 

"  Again,  Mary  Sullivan,  will  you  take  the 
gift  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  you  ? 
ay  or  no  ?  speak,  poor  mortal,  if  you  know 
what  is  for  your  own  good  ?  " 

IVIrs.  Sullivan's  fears,  however,  had  over- 
come her  love  of  money,  particularly  as  she 
thought  that  wealth  obtained  in  such  a  man- 
ner cotdd  .not  prosper ;  her  only  objection 
being  to  the  means  of  acquiring  it 

*'  Oh  ! "  said  the  stranger,  "  am  I  doomed 
never  to  meet  vdth  any  one  who  will  take 
the  promise  off  me  by  linking  of  thia  bot- 
tie  ?  Oh !  but  I  am  unhappy  I  What  it  is  to 
fear — ah  !  ah  I — and  keep  Ais  command- 
ments. Had  /  done  so  in  my  youthful  time, 
I  wouldn't  now — ah — merciful  mother,  is 
there  no  rehef  ?  kill  me,  tormentor ;  kill  me 
outright,  for  surely  the  pangs  of  eternity 
cannot  be  greater  than  those  you  now  make 
me  suffer.  Woman,"  said  she,  and  her  mus- 
cles stood  out  in  extraordinary  energy — 
"woman,  Mary  Sullivan — ay,  if  you  should 
kill  me — blast  me — where  I  stand,  I  will  say 
the  word — woman — ^you  have  daughters — 
teach  them — to  fear — "  Having  got  so  far, 
she  stopped — ^her  bosom  heaved  up  and 
down — her  frame  shook  dreadfully — her  eye- 
balls became  lurid  and  fiery — ^her  hands 
were  clenched,  and  the  spasmodic  throes  of 
inward  convulsion  worked  the  white  froth 
up  to  her  mouth ;  at  length  she  suddenly  be- 
came like  a  statue,  with  this  wild,  super- 
natural expression  intense  upon  her,  and 
with  an  awful  calmness,  by  feu*  more  dread- 
ful than  excitement  could  be,  concluded  by 
pronouncing,  in  deep,  husky  tones,  the  name 
of  God. 

Having  accomplished  this  with  such  a 
powerful  struggle,  she' turned  roimd,  with 
pale  despair  in  her  countenance  and  manner, 
and  with  streaming  eyes  slowly  departed, 
leaving  Mrs.  Sullivan  in  a  situation  not  at  all 
to  be  envied. 

In  a  short  time  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  who  had  been  out  at  their  evening 
employments^  returned.  Bartley,  her  hus- 
band, having  entered  somewhat  sooner  than 
his  tibree  daughters  from  milking,  was  the 
first  to  come  in ;  presently  the  girls  fol- 
lowed, and  in  a  few  minutes  they  sat  down 
to  supper,  together  with  the  servants,  who 
dropped  in  one  by  one,  after  the  toil  of  the 
day.  On  placing  themselves  about  the  table, 
Bartley,  as  usual,  took  his  seat  at  the  head  ; 
but  Mra  Sullivan,  instead  of  occupying  hers, 
sat  at  the  fire  in  a  state  of  uncommon  agita- 
tion.   Every  two  or  three  minutes  she  would 


cross  herself  devoutly,  and  mutter  such 
prayers  against  spiritual  influences  of  an 
evil  nature,  as  she  could  compose  herself  to 
remember. 

"  Thin,  .why  don't  you  come  to  your  sup- 
per, Mary,"  said  the  husband,  ''while  t^ 
sowans  are  warm?  Brave  and  thick  tiiey 
are  this  night,  any  way." 

His  wife  was  silent ;  for  so  strong  a  hold 
had  the  strange  woman  and  her  appalliiig 
secret  upon  her  mind,  that  it  was  not  till  he 
repeated  his  question  three  or  four  times — 
raising  his  head  with  surprise,  and  asking, 
"  Eh,  thin,  Mary,  what's  come  over  you — ib 
it  unwell  you  are  ?  " — ^that  she  noticed  what 
he  said. 

''  Supper ! "  she  exclaimed, ''  unwell !  'tis  a 
good  right  I  have  to  be  unweU, — I  hope 
nothin'  bad  will  happen,  any  vray.  Feel  my 
&ce,  Nanny,"  she  added,  addressing  one  erf 
her  daughters,  "  it's  as  cowld  an'  wet  aa  a 
lime-stone — ay,  an'  if  you  found  me  a  coxpse 
before  you^  it  wouldn't  be  at  all  strange." 

There  was  a  general  pause  at  the  serious- 
ness of  this  intimation.  The  husband  rose 
from  his  supper,  and  went  iip  to  the  heartti 
where  she  sat 

"  Turn  round  to  the  light,"  said  be ; "  why, 
Mary  dear,  in  the  name  of  wondher,  what 
ails  you?  for  you're  like  a  corpse,  sure 
enough.  Can't  you  tell  us  what  has  hap- 
pened, or  what  put  you  in  such  a  state? 
Why,  childhre,  the  cowld  sweat's  teemin'  ofi 
her ! " 

The  poor  woman,  unable  to  sustain  the 
shock  produced  by  her  interview  with  the 
stranger,  found  herself  getting  more  weak, 
and  requested  a  drink  of  wat^  ;  but  before 
it  could  be  put  to  her  lips,  she  laid  her  head 
ux>on  the  back  of  the  chaii*  and  fainted. 
Griet  and  uproar,  and  confusion  followed 
this  alarming  incident  The  presenoe  of 
mind,  so  necessary  on  such  occasions,  was 
whoUy  lost ;  one  ran  here,  and  another  there^ 
all  josthng  against  each  other,  without  being 
cool  enough  to  render  her  proper  assistanoe. 
The  daughters  were  in  tears,  and  Bartley 
himself  was  dreadfully  shocked  by  seeing  his 
wife  apparently  lifeless  before  him. 

She  soon  recovered,  however,  and  relieved 
them  from  the  apprehension  di  her  death, 
which  they  thought  had  actually  taken  place. 
<'  Mary,"  said  the  husband,  "  something  quare 
entirely  has  happened,  (»r  you  wouldn't  be  in 
this  state!" 

"Did  any  of  you  see  a  strange  woman 
lavin'  the  house,  a  minute  or  two  before  ye 
came  in  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"No,"  they  replied,  "not  a  stim  of  any 
one  did  we  see." 

"  Wurrah  dheeliah !  No  ? — now  is  it  pos- 
sible ye  didn't  ?  "    She  then  described  her« 
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but  all  declared  they  had  seen  no  such  per- 
sonl 

"Bartley,  whisper,"  said  she,  and  beckon- 
ing him  over  to  her,  in  a  few  words  she  re- 
vved the  secret  The  husband  grew  pale, 
and  crossed  himself.  "Mother  of  Saints! 
childhre,"  said  he,  "  a  Lianhan  Shee  I "  The 
words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  every 
countenance  assumed  the  pallidness  of  death : 
and  every  right  hand  was  raised  in  the  act  of 
blessing  the  person,  and  crossing  the  fore- 
head. ''I%ei/tan/taniS7i«e//" all  exclaimed  in 
&ar  and  horror — "This  day's  Friday,  God 
betwixt  UQ  an'  harm  ! "  * 

It  was  now  after  dusk,  and  the  hour  had 
already  deepened  into  the  darkness  of  a 
cabn,  moonless,  summer  night  ;^the  hearth, 
therefore,  in  a  short  time,  became  surround- ' 
ed  by  a  circle,  consisting  of  every  person  in 
the  house ;  the  door  was  closed  and  securely 
bolted ; — a  struggle  for  the  safest  seat  took 
place,  and  to  ^^urtley's  shame  be  it  spoken, 
he.  lodged  himself  on  the  hob  witlun  the 
iamb,  as  the  most  distant  situation  from  the 
fearful  being  known  as  the  Lianhan  Shee. 
The  recent  terror,  however,  brooded  over 
them  all ;  their  topic  of  conversation  was  the 
mysterious  visit,  of  which  Mrs.  Sullivan  gave 
a  painfuUy  accurate  detail ;  whilst  every  ear 
of  those  who  composed  her  audience  was  set, 
and  every  single  hair  of  their  heads  bristled 
up,  as  if  aw^ened  into  distinct  life  by  the 
story.  Bartley  looked  into  the  fire  soberly, 
except  when  the  cat,  in  prowling  about  the 
dresser,  electrified  him  into  a  start  of  fear, 
which  sensation  went  round  every  link  of  the 
living  chain  about  the  hearth. 

The  next  day  the  story  spread  through  the 
whole  neighborhood,  accumulating  in  inter- 
est and  incident  as  it  went  Where  it  re- 
ceived the  touches,  embellishments,  and 
emendations,  with  which  it  was  amplified,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say ;  every  one  told  it, 
forsooth,  exactly  as  he  heard  it  from  another ; 
but  indeed  it  is  not  improbable,  that  those 
through  whom  it  passed  were  unconscious  of 
the  additions  it  had  receivel  at  their  hands. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose'  that  im- 
agination in  such  cases  often  colors  highly 
without  a  premeditated  design  of  falsehoodl 
Fear  and  dread,  however,  accompanied  its 
jNTOgress  ;  such  families  as  had  neglected  to 
keep  holy  water  in  their  hoiJ^s  borrowed 
some  from  their  neighbors ;  every  old  prayer 
which  had  become  rusty  from  disuse,  was 
brightened  up — charms  were  hung  about 
the  necks  of  cattle — and  gospels  about  those 
of  children — crosses  were  placed  over  the 

*  This  short  form  is  Ruppoaed  tQ  be  a  safegaard 
agaioBt  the  FairieB.  The  partioolar  day  must 
be  always  named. 


doors  and  windows ; — no  imclean  water  was 
thrown  out  before  sunrise  or  after  dukk — 

"  Ken  those  prayed  now  who  never  prayed  before, 
And  those  who  always  prayedi  still  prayed  the 


more. 


The  inscrutable  woman  who  caused  such 
general  dismay  in  the  parish  was  an  object 
of  much  pity.  Avoided,  feared,  and  detested, 
she  could  find  no  rest  for  her  weary  feet,  nor 
any  shelter  for  her  unprotected  head.  If 
she  was  seen  approaching  a  house,  the  door 
and  windows  were  immediately  closed  against 
her  ;  if  met  on  tibie  way  she  was  avoided  as  a 
pestilence.  How  she  lived  no  one  could  tell» 
for  none  would  permit  themselves  to  know. 
It  was  asserted  that  she  existed  without 
meat  or  drink,  and  that  she  was  doomed  to 
remain  possessed  of  life,  the  prey  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  until  she  could  get  some  one 
weak  enough  to  break  the  spell  by  drii^dng 
her  hellish  draught,  to  taste  which,  they 
Gtaid,  would  be  to  change  places  with  herself 
and  assume  her  despair  and  misery. 

There  had  lived  in  the  country  about  six 
months  before  her  appearance  in  it,  a  man 
named  Stephenson.  He  was  unmarried,  and 
the  last  of  his  family.  This  person  led  a 
soHtary  and  secluded  life,  and  exhibited  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  existence  strong 
symptoms  of  eccentricily,  which,  for  some 
months  before  his  death,,assumed  a  character 
of  unquestionable  derangement  He  was 
found  one  morning  hanging  by  a  halter  in 
his  own  stable,  where  he  had,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  malady,  committed  suicide. 
At  this  time  the  public  press  had  not,  as 
now,  familiarized  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
that  dreadful  crime,  and  it  was  consequently 
looked  upon  then  with  an  intensiiy  of  horror, 
of  which  we  can  scarcely  entertain  any 
adequate  notion.  His  farm  remained  tmoc- 
cupied,  for  while  an  acre  of  land  could  be 
obtained  in  any  other  quarter,  no  man  would 
enter  upon  such  unhallowed  premises.  The 
house  was  locked  up,  and  it  was  currentlv 
reported  that  Stephenson  and  the  devil  each 
night  i*epeated  the  hanging  scene  in  the 
stable  ;  and  that  when  the  former  was  com- 
mitting the  "  hopeless  sin,"  the  halter  slip- 
ped several  times  from  the  beam  of  the 
stable-loft,  when  Satan  came,  in  the  shape  of 
a  dark  complexioned  man  with  a  hollow 
voice,  and  secured  the  rope  until  Stephen- 
son's end  was  accomplished. 

In  this  stable  did  the  wanderer  take  up 
her  residence  at  night ;  and  when  we'  con- 
sider the  belief  of  the  people  in  the  night- 
scenes,  which  were  supposed  to  occur  in  it, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  new  feature 
of  horror  which  this  circumstance  super- 
added to  her  character.    Her  presence  and 
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appearance  in  the  parish  were  dreadful ;  a 
public  outcry  was  soon  raised  against  her, 
which,  were  it  not  from  fear  of  her  power 
over  their  lives  and  cattle,  might  have  ended 
in  her  death.  None,  however,  had  courage 
to  grapple  with  her,  or  to  attempt  expelling 
her  by  violence,  lest  a  signal  vengeance 
I  might  be  taken  on  any  who  dared  to  injure 
a  woman  tliat  could  call  in  the  terrible  aid  of 
the  Liaiilian  Shee. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  they  applied  to  the 
palish  priest,  who,  on  hearing  the  mar- 
vellous stories  related  concerning  her,  and 
on  questioning  each  man  closely  upon  his 
authority,  could  perceive,  that,  like  most 
other  reports,  they  were  to  be  traced  prin- 
cii^ally  to  the  imagination  and  fears  of  the 
people.  He  ascei'tained,  however,  enough 
from  Bartley  Sullivan  to  justifj'  a  belief  that 
there  was  something  certainly  uncommon 
about  the  woman ;  and  being  of  a  cold, 
phlegmatic  disposition,  with  some  humor, 
he  desired  them  to  go  home,  if  they  were 
wise — he  shook  his  head  mysteriously  as  he 
spoke — "and  do  the  woman  no  injury,  if 
they  didn't  wish  "—and  with  this  abrupt 
hint  he  sent  them  about  their  business. 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  them.  In 
the  same  parish  lived  a  suspended  priest, 
,called  Father  Philip  O'DaUaghy,  who  sup- 
ported himself,  as  most  of  them  do,  by  curing 
certain  diseases  of  the  people — miraculously ! 
He  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  nor 
indeed  did  he  seem  strongly  devoted  to  life, 
or  to  the  pleasures  it  afforded.  He  was  not 
addicted  to  those  intemperate  habits  which 
chai'actcrize  "Blessed  Mests"  in  general; 
spirits  he  never  tasted,  nor  any  food  that 
could  be  termed  a  luxury,  or  even  a  comfort. 
His  communion  with  the  people  was  brief, 
and  marked  by  a  tone  of  severe  contemptuous 
misanthropy.  He  seldom  stirred  abit)ad  ex- 
cept duiing  morning,  or  in  the  evening  twi- 
light, when  be  might  be  seen  gliding  amidst 
the  coming  darkness,  like  a  dissatisfied 
spirit  His  life  was  an  austere  one,  and  his 
devotional  practices  were  said  to  be  of  the 
most  remorseful  character.  Such  a  man,  in 
feet,  was  calculated  to  hold  a  powerful  sway 
over  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the 
people.  This  was  true.  His  power  was  con- 
sidered almost  unlimited,  and  his  life  one 
that  would  not  disgrace  the  highest  Wnt  in 
the  calendar.  There  were  not  wanting  some 
persons  in  the  jiarish  who  hinted  that  Father 
Felix  0*Bourke,  the  parish  priest,  was  him- 
self rather  reluctant  to  incur  the  displeasure, 
or  challenge  the  power,  of  the  Lianhan  Shee, 
by  driN-ing  its  victim  out  of  the  parish.  The 
opinion  of  these  persons  was.  in  its  distinct 
unvamished  realitv,  that  Father  Felix  abso- 
lutely  showed  the  white  feather  on  this  crit- 


ical occasion  —  that  he  became  shy,  and 
begged  leave  to  decline  being  introduced  to 
this  intractable  pair — seeming  to  intimate 
that  he  did  not  at  all  relish  adding  them  to 
the  stock  of  his  acquaintances. 

Father  PhShp  they  considered  as  a  decided 
contrast  to  him  on  this  point  His  stem  and 
severe  manner,  rugged,  and,  when  occasion 
demanded,  daring,  fii^y  beUeved  suitable  to 
the  qualities  requisite  for  sustaining  such  an 
interview.  They  accordingly  waited  on  him ; 
and  after  Bartley  and  his  friends  had  given 
as  faithful  a  report  of  the  circumstances  as, 
considering^  all  things,  could  be  expected,  he 
told  Bartley  he  would  hear  from  Mra  Sul- 
livan's own  Hps  the  authentic  narrative.  This 
was  quite  satisfactory,  and  what  was  expected 
from  him.  As  for  himself,  he  appeared  to 
take  no  particular  interest  in  the  matter, 
further  than  that  of  allaying  the  ferment  and 
alarm  wliich  had  spread  through  the  x)arish. 

"Plase  your  Reverence,"  said  iSwrtley, 
"  she  came  in  to  Mary,  and  she  alone  in  the 
hotLse,  and  for  the  matther  o'  that,  I  believe 
she  laid  hands  upon  her,  and  tossed  and 
tumbled  the  crathur,  and  she  but  a  sickly 
woman,  through  the  four  comers  of  the  house. 
Not  that  Mary  lets  an  so  much,  for  she's 
afeard  ;  but  I  know  from  her  way,  when  she 
spakes  about  her,  that  it's  thruth,  your  Rev- 
erence." 

"  But  didn't  the  Lianhan  Shee"  said  one  of 
them,  "put  a  sharp-pointed  knife  to  her 
breast,  wid  a  divilish  intintion  of  makin'  her 
give  the  best  of  aitin'  an'  dhrinkin'  the  house 
afforded  ?  " 

"  She  got  the  victuals,  to  a  sartinty,"  re- 
plied Bartley,  "  and  *  overlooked '  my  woman 
for  her  pains ;  for  she's  not  the  picture  of  her- 
self since." 

Every  one  now  told  some  magnified  and 
terrible  circumstance,  illustrating  the  formid- 
able power  of  the  Lianhan  Shee. 

When  they  had  finished,  the  sarcastic  lip 
of  the  priest  curled  into  an  expression  of  irony 
and  contempt ;  his  brow,  which  w^s  naturaUy 
black  and  heavy,  darkened ;  and  a  keen,  but 
rather  a  ferodous-looking  eye,  shot  forth  a 
glance,  which,  while  it  intimated  disdain  for 
Qiose  to  whom  it  was  directed,  spoke  also  of 
a  dark  and  troubled  spirit  in  himsell  The 
man  seemed  to  brook  with  scorn  the  degracF- 
ing  situation  of  a  religions  quack,  to  which 
some  incontroUable  destiny  had  doomed 
him. 

"  I  shall  see  your  wife  to-morrow,"  said  he 
to  Bartley  ;  "  and  after  hearing  the  plain  ac- 
count of  what  happened,  I  will  consider 
what  isl>est  to  be  done  with  this  dark,  per- 
haps unhappy,  perhaps  guiky  character; 
but  whether  djar^  or  imhappy,  or  guilty,  1, 
for  one,  should  not  and  will  not  avoid  her. 
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Go,  and  bring  me  word  tormorrow  evening, 
when  I  can  see  her  on  the  following  day. 
Begone ! " 

Wlion  they  withdrew,  Father  Philip  paced 
his  room  for  some  time  in  siience  and  anx- 
iety. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  infatuated  people  1  sunk 
in  superstition  and  ignorance,  yet,  perhaps, 
happier  in  your  degradation  thsui  those  who, 
in  the  pride  of  knowledge,  can  only  look 
back  upon  a  life  of  crime  and  misery.  What 
is  a  sceptic?  What  is  an  infidel?  Men 
who,  when  they  will  not  submit  to  moral  re- 
straint, harden  themselves  into  scepticism 
and  infidelity,  until*  in  the  headlong  career 
of  guilt,  that  which  was  first  adopted  to  lull 
the  outcry  of  conscience,  is  supported  by  the 
pretended  pride  of  principle.  Principle  in  a 
sceptic !  Hollow  and  devilish  lie !  Would  / 
have  plunged  into  scepticism,  had  I  not  first 
violated  the  moral  sanctions  of  rehgion? 
Never.  I  became  an  infidel,  because  1  first 
became  a  villain !  Writhing  under  a  load  of 
guilt,  that  which  I  wished  might  be  true  I 
soon  forced  myself  to  think  true :  and  now  " 
— ^he  here  clenched  his  hands  and  groaned — 
"  now — ay — now— and  hefeafter — oh,  tJmt 
hereafter !  Why  can  I  not  shake  the  thoughts 
of  it  from  my  conscience  ?  Religion !  Chris- 
tianity !  With  all  the  hardness  of  an  in- 
fidel's heart  I  feel  your  truth  ;  because,  if 
every  man  were  the  villain  that  infidelity 
would  make  him,  then  indeed  might  every 
man  curse  God  for  his  existence  bestowed 
upon  him — as  I  would,  but  dare  not  do. 
Yet  why  can  I  not  believe  ? — Alas  I  why 
should  God  accept  an  unrepentant  heart? 
Am  I  not  a  hj'pocrite,  mocking  him  by  a  guilty 
pretension  to  his  power,  and  leading  the 
dark  into  thicker  darkness?  Then  these 
hands — blood ! — broken  vows ! — ^ha !  ha  I  ha ! 
Well,  go— let  misery  have  its  laugh,  like  the 
light  that  breaks  from  the  thunder-cloud. 
Pi'efer  Voltaire  to  Christ ;  sow  the  wind,  and 
reap  the  whiiiwind,  as  I  have  done — ha,  ha, 
ha !  Swim,  world — swim  about  me  I  I 
Jbave  lost  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  am 
dark  !  She  awaits  me  ;  but  I  broke  the 
chain  that  galled  us :  yet  it  still  rankles — 
Btill  rankles  I " 

The'  unhappy  man  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  in  a  pa^o^ysm  of  frenzied  agony.  For 
more  than  an  hour  he  sat  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, tmtil  he  became  gradually  hardened 
into  a  stiff,  lethargic  insensibility,  callous 
and  impervious  to  feeling,  re.ison,  or  religion 
— ^an  awful  transition  from  a  visitation  of 
conscience  so  terrible  as  that  which  he  had 
just  suffered.  At  length  he  arose,  and  by 
walking  moodily  about,  relapsed  into  his 
usual  gloomy  and  restless  character. 

When  Bartley  went'  home,  he  communi- 


cated to  his  wife  Father  Philip's  intention  of 
caUing  on  the  following  da}',  to  hear  a  cor- 
rect account  of  the  Lianhan  Shee. 

"  Why,  thin,"  said  she,  "  I'm  glad  of  it,  for 
I  intinded  mysalf  to  go  to  him,  any  way,  to 
get  my  new  scapular  consecrated.  How-an'- 
ever,  as  he's  to  come,  I'll  get  a  set  of  gospels 
for  the  boys  an'  girls,  an'  he  can  consecrate 
all  when  his  hand's  in.  Aroon,  Biuiiley,  they 
say  that  man's  so  holy  that  he  can  do  any- 
thing—ay, melt  a  body  off  the  face  o'  the 
earth,  like  snow  off  a  ditch.  Dear  me,  but 
the  power  they  have  is  strange  all  out  I " 

"  There's  no  use  in  gettin'  him  anything 
to  ate  or  dhfink,"  replied  Bartley  ;  "he 
wouldn't  take  a  glass  o'  whiskey  once  in  seven 
years.  Throth,  myself  thinks  he's  a  little  too 
dry  ;  sure  he  might  be  holy  enough,  an*  yet 
take  a  sup  of  an  odd  time.  There's  Father 
Felix,  an'  though  we  all  know  he's  far  from 
bein'  so  blessed  a  man  as  him,  yet  he  has 
friendship  an'  neighborhness  in  him,  an' 
never  refuses  a  glass  in  rason." 

**  But  do  you  know  what  I  vras  tould  about 
Father  PhiUp,  Bartley?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  that  afther  I  hear  it,  Mary, 
my  woman ;  you  won't  expect  me  to  tell 
what  I  don't  know  ? — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

"Behave,  Bartley,  an'  quit  your  jokin' 
now,  at  all  evinta  ;  keep  it  tiU  we're  talkin* 
of  somethin'  else,  an'  don't  let  us  be  com- 
mittin'  sin,  maybe,  while  we're  spakin'  of 
what  we're  spakin'  about ;  but  they  say  it's 
ds  thrue  as  the  sim  to  the  dial : — the  Lent 
afore  last  itself  it  was, — he  never  tasted  mate 
or  dhrink  durin'  the  whole  seven  weeks !  Oh, 
you  needn't  stare  !  it's  well  known  by  thim 
that  has  as  much  sinse  as  you — ^no,  not  so 
much  as  you'd  carry  on  the  point  o'  this 
knittin'-needle.  Well,  sure  the  housekeeper 
an'  the  two  sarvants  wondhered— ^faix,  they 
couldn't  do  less — an'  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  watch  him  closely ;  an'  what  do  you  think 
— blessed  be  all  the  saints  above ! — ^what  do 
you  think  they  seen  f  " 

"  The  Gov/dness  above  knows ;  for  me — 
I  don't" 

"  Why,  thin,  whin  he  was  asleep  they  seen 
a  small  silk  thread  in  his  mouth,  that  came 
davm  through  the  ceiUn'  from  heaven,  an' 
he  suckin'  it,  just  as  a  child  would  his  moth- 
er's breast  whin  the  crathur  'ud  be  asleep  : 
so  that  was  the  way  he  was  supported  by  the 
angels !  An'  I  remimber  myself,  though  he's 
a  dark,  spare,  yallow  man  at  aU  times,  yet  he 
never  looked  half  so  fat  an'  rosy  as  he  did 
the  same  Lent  I " 

"  Glory  be  to  Heaven  !  Well,  well — U  is 
sthrange  the  power  they  have !  As  for  him, 
I'd  as  lee  meet  St  Pether,  or  St  Pathiick 
himself,  as  him  ;  for  one  can't  but  fear  him, 
somehow." 
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"  Fear  him !  Och,  it  'ud  be  the  pity  o'  tbim 
that  'ud  do  anything  to  vex  or  anger  that 
man.  Why,  his  very  look  'ud  wither  thim, 
till  there  wouldn't  be  the  thrack  *  o'  thim  on 
the  earth  ;  an'  as  for  his  (Stirse,  why  it  'ud 
scorch  thim  to  ashes ! " 

As  it  was  generally  known  that  Father 
Fhihp  was  to  visit  Mrs.  Sallivan  the  next 
day,  in  order  to  hear  an  account  of  the  mys^ 
tery  which  filled  the  parish  with  such  fear,  a 
very  great  number  of  the  })arishionerB  were 
assembled  in  and  about  Bartley's  long  before 
he  made  his  appearance.  At  length  he  was 
seen  walking  slowly  down  the  road,  with  an 
open  book  in  his  hand,  on  the  pages  of 
which  he  looked  from  time  to  time.  When 
he  approached  the  house,  those  who  were 
standing  about  it  assembled  in  a  body,  and, 
with  one  consent,  uncovered  their  heads»  and 
asked  his  blessing.  His  appearance  betake 
a  mind  ill  at  ease  ;  his  face  was  haggard,  and 
his  eyes  bloodshot.  On  seeing  the  people 
kneel,  he  smiled  with  his  usual  bitterness, 
and,  shaking  his  hand  with  an  air  of  impati- 
ence over  them,  muttered  some  words,  rather 
in  mockery  of  the  ceremony  than  otherwise. 
They  then  rose,  and  blessing  themselves,  put 
on  their  hats,  rubbed  the  dast  off  their 
knees,  and  appeared  to  think  themselves  re- 
cruited by  a  peculiar  accession,  of  grace. 

On  entering  the  house  the  same  form  was 
repeated ;  and  when  it  was  over,  the  best 
chair  was  placed  for  him  by  Mary's  own 
hands,  and  the  fire  stirred  up,  and  a  line  of 
req)ect  drawn,  within  which  none  was  to  in- 
trude, lest  he  might  feel  in  any  degree  in- 
commoded. 

"  My  good  neighbor,"  said  he  to  Mra  Sul- 
livan, '<  what  strange  woman  is  this,  who  has 
thrown  the  parish  into  such  a  fenfient?  Fm 
told  she  paid  you  a  visit  ?    Pray  sit  down." 

"I  humbly  thank  your  Reverence,"  said 
Mary,  curtseying  lowly,  "  but  Pd  rather  not 
sit,  sir,  if  you  plase.  I  hope  I  know  what 
respect  manes,  your  Reverence.  Bamy 
Bradagh,  111  thank  you  to  stand  up,  if  you 
plase,  an'  his  Reverence  to  the  fore,  Bamy." 

"  I  ax  yoni  Reverence's  pardon,  an*  yours, 
too,  Mrs.  Sullivan  :  sure  we  didn't  mane  the 
disrespect,  any  how,  sir,  plase  your  Rever- 
ence." 

''About  this  woman,  and  the  Lianhan 
Sheet**  said  the  priest,  without  noticing 
Bamy's  apology.  "Pray  what  do  you  pre- 
cisely understend  by  a  Lianhan  Shee  f  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Mary,  "  some  sthrange 
bein'  from  the  good  people,  or  &iries,  tlmt 
sticks  to  some  persons.  There's  a  bargain, 
sir,  your  Reverence,  made  atween  thim  ;  an' 
the  divil,  sir,  that  is,  the  ould  boy — the 

*  Track,  foot-mark^  put  for  life. 


saints  about  us! — has  a  hand  in  it  The 
Lianhan  Shee,  your  Reverence,  is  never  seen 
only  by  thim  it  keeps  wid ;  but — ^hem ! — ^it 
always,  with  the  help  of  the  oold  boy,  con- 
thrives,  sir,  td  make  the  person  brake  the 
agreement,  an'  thin  it  has  thim  in  its  power ; 
but  if  they  don't  brake  the  agreement,  thin 
its  in  their  power.  If  they  can  get  any  body 
to  put  in  their  place,  they  may  get  out  o'  the 
bargain ;  for  they  can,  of  a  sartainty,  give 
oceans  o'  money  to  people,  but  can't  take 
any  themselves,  plase  your  Reverence.  But 
sure,  Where's  the  use  o'  me  to  be  tellin'  your 
Reverence  what  you  know  betther  nor  my- 
self ?— an"  why  shouldn't  you,  or  any  one 
that  has  the  power  yon  have  ?  " 

He  smiled  again  at  this  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  was  proceeding  to  inquire 
more  particularly  into  the  nature  of  the  ii^ 
terview  between  them,  when  the  noise  of 
feet,  and  sounds  of  general  alarm,  aocom* 
panied  by  a  rush  of  people  into  the  house, 
arrested  his  attention,  and  he  hastily  in- 
quired into  the  cause  of  the  commotion. 
Before  he  could  receive  a  reply,  however,  the 
house  was  almost  crowded  ;  and  it  was  not 
without  ponsiderable  difficuliy,  that,  by  the 
exertions  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Bartley,  suffi- 
cient order  and  quiet  were  obtained  to  hear 
disfcincUy  what  was  said. 

"  Plase  your  Reverence,"  said  several  voices 
at  once,  "  they're  comin',  hot-foot,  into  the 
very  house  to  us  I  Was  ever  the  likes  seen ! 
an'  they  must  know  right  well,  sir,  that 
you're  widin  in  it" 

"  Who  are  coming  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Why  th^  woman,  sir,  an*  her  good  pet^ 
the  Lianhan  Shee,  jour  Reverence." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  but  why  should  you  aH 
appear  so  blanched  with  terror?  Let  her 
come  in,  and  we  shall  see  how  far  she  is 
capable  of  injuring  her  fellow-creatures: 
some  maniac,"  he  muttered,  in  a  low  solilo- 
quy, ''whom  the  villany  of  the  world  has 
driven  into  derangement — some  victim  to  a 

hand  like  m .     Well,  they  say  there  is  a 

Providence,  yet  such  things  are  permitted  1 " 

**He's  sayin'  a  prayer  now,"  observed  on© 
of  them ;  *'  haven't  we  a  good  right  to  be 
thankful  that  he's  in  the  place  wid  us  while 
she's  in  it,  or  dear  knows  what  harm  she 
might  do  us — maybe  rise  the  wind !  "  *         j 

As  the  latter  speaker  concluded,  there  waa 
a  dead  silence.  The  persons  about  the  door 
crushed  each  other  backwards,  their  feet  set 
out  before  them,  and  their  shoulders  laid 
with  violent   pressure   against   those  who 

*  It  is  generally  supposed  by  the  people,  that 
persons  who  have  entered  into  a  oompaot  with  Satan 
can  raise  the  wind  by  calling  him  up,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  laid  unless  by  the  death  of  a  black  cook, 
a  black  dog,  or  an  unchristened  child.  j 
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stood  behind,  for  each  felt  anxious  to  avoid 
all  danger  of  contact  with  a  being  against 
whose  power  even  a  blessed  priest  found  it 
necessary  to  guard  himself  by  a  prayer. 

At  length  a  low  murmtir  ran  among  the 
people — "  Father  O'Rourke ! — here's  Father 
Ollourke  I — he  has  turned  the  comer  after 
her,  an*  they  re  both  comin'  in."  Immedi- 
ately  they  entered,  but  it  was  quite  evident 
from  the  manner  of  the  worthy  priest  that 
he  wa^  unacquainted  with  the  person  of  this 
singular  being.  When  they  crossed  the 
threshold,  the  priest  advanced,  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  the  throng  of  people 
assembled. 

"Plase  your  Reverence,"  said  Bartley*, 
**  that's  the  wonwn,"  nodding  significantly 
towards  her  as  he  spoke,  but  without  looking 
at  her  person,  lest  the  evil  eye  he  dreaded  so 
much  might  meet  his,  and  give  him  "  the 
blast." 

The  dreaded  femJale,  on  seeing  the  house 
in  such  a  crowded  state,  started,  paused,  and 
glanced  with  some  terror  at  the  persons  as- 
sembled. Her  dress  was  not  altered  since 
her  last  visit ;  but  her  countenance,  though 
more  mea^e  and  emaciated,  expressed  but 
little  of  we  unsettled  energy  which  then 
flashed  from  her  eyes,  and  distorted  her 
features  by  the  depth  of  that  mysterious  ex- 
citement by  which  she  had  been  agitated. 
Her  countenance  was  still  muffled  as  before, 
the  awful  protuberance  rose  from  her  shoul- 
ders, alid  the  same  band  which  Mrs.  SuUi- 
van  had  alluded  to  during  their  interview, 
was  bound  about  the  upper  part  of  her  fore- 
head. 

She  had  already  stood  upwards  of  two 
minutes,  during  which  the  fall  of  a  feather 
might  be  heard,  yet  none  bade  God  bless 
her — no  kind  ];iand  was  extended  to  greet 
her — no  heart  warmed  in  affection  towards 
her ;  on  the  contrary,  every  eye  glanced  at 
her,  as  a  being  marked  with  enmity  towards 
Gk)d.  Blanched  faces  and  knit  brows,  the 
signs  of  fear  and  hatrpd,  were  turned  upon 
her ;  her  breath  was  considered  pestilential, 
and  her  touch  paralysia  There  she  stood, 
proscribed,  avoided,  and  hunted  like  a 
tigress,  all  fearing  to  encounter,  yet  wishing 
to  exterminate  her  !  Who  could  -she  be  ? — 
or  what  had  she  done,  that  the  finger  of  the 
Almighty  marked  her  out  for  such  a  fearful 
weight  of  vengeance  ? 

Father  Philip  rose  and  advanced  a  few 
steps,  until  he  stood  confronting  her.  His 
person  was  tall,  his  features  dark,  severe, 
and  solemn :  and  when  the  nature  of  the  in- 
vestigation about  to  take  place  is  considered, 
it  need  not  be  wondered  at,  that  the  moment 
wafi»  to  those  present,  one  of  deep  and  im- 
prefwive  inter'^st— ?r.i?h  tks  a  visible  conflict 


between  a  supposed  champion  of  God  and  a 
supernatural  being  waa  calculated  to  excite. 

"  Woman,"  said  he,  in  his  deep  stem  voice, 
**  tell  me  who  and  what  you  are,  and  why 
you  assume  a  character  of  such  a  repulsive 
and  mysterious  nature,  when  it  can  entail 
only  misery,  shame,  and  persecution  on 
yourself?  I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of 
Him  after  whose  image  you  are  created,  to 
speak  truly  ?  " 

He  paused,  and  the  tall  figure  stood  mute 
before  him.  The  silence  was  dead  as  death 
— every  breath  was  hushed — ^and  the  persons 
assembled  ^stood  immovable  as  statues  I 
Still  she  spoke  not ;  but  the  violent  heaving 
of  her  breast  evinced  the  internal  working 
of  some  dreadful  struggle.  Her  face  before 
was  pale— it  was  now  ghastly ;  her  lips  be- 
came blue,  a^d  her  eyes  vacant 

''  Speak  I "  said  he,  '*  I  conjure  you  in  the 
name  of  the  power  by  whom  we  live  I " 

It  is  probable  that  the  agitation  under 
which  she  labored  was  produced  by  the  se- 
vere effort  made  to  sustain  the  unexpected 
trial  she  had  to  undergo. 

For  some  minutes  her  struggle  continued ; 
but  having  begun  at  its  highest  pitch,  it 
gradually  subsided  until  it  settled  in  a  c^m- 
ness  which  appeared  fixed  and  awful  as  the 
resolution  of  despair.  With  breathless  com- 
posure she  turned  round,  and  put  back  that 
part  of  her  dress  which  concealed  her  face, 
except  the  band  on  her  forehead,  which  she 
did  not  remove  ;  having  done  this  she  turned 
again,  and  walked  calmly  towards  Father 
Philip,  with  a  deadly  smile  upon  her  thin 
Hpa  When  within  a  step  of  where  he  stood, 
she  paused,  and  riveting  her  eyes  upon  him 
exclaimed--" 

"  Who  and  what  am  I  ?  The  victim  of  in- 
fidelity and  you,  the  bearer  of  a  cursed  ex- 
istence, the  scoff  and  scorn  of  the  world,  the 
monument  of  a  broken  vow  and  a  guilty  life, 
a  being  scourged  by  the  scorpion  lash  of 
conscience,  blasted  by  periodical  insanity^ 
pelted  by  the  winter's  storm,  scorched  by 
the  summer's  heat,  withered  by  starvation, 
hated  by  man,  and  touched  into  my  inmost 
spirit  by  the  anticipated  tortures  of  future 
misery.  I  have  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  my 
foot,  no  rex>o9e  for  a  head  distracted  by  the 
contemplation  of  a  guilty  life ;  I  am  the  un- 
clean spirit  which  walketh  to  seek  rest  and 
findeth  none ;  I  am — whcd  you  have  made 
me!  Behold,"  she  added,  holding  up  the 
bottle,  "  this  failed,  and  I  live  to  accuse  you. 
But  no,  you  are  my  husband — though  our 
union  was  but  a  guilty  form,  and  I  wiU  bury 
that  in  silence.  You  thought  me  dead,  and 
you  flew  to  avoid  punishment — did  you  avoid 
it  ?  No ;  the  finger  of  God  has  written  pain 
and  punishment  upon  your  brow.    I  have 
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hoQU  in  all  characters,  in  all  shapes,  have 
spoken  with  the  tongue  of  a  peasant,  moved 
in  my  natural  sphere  ;  but  my  knees  were 
smitten,  my  brain  stricken,  and  the  wild 
malady  which  banishes  me  £rom  society  has 
been  upon  me  for  year&  Such  I  am,  and 
such,  I  say,  have  you  made  me.  As  for  you, 
kind-hearted  woman,  there  was  nothing  in 
this  bottle  but  pure  water.  The  interval  of 
reason  returned  this  day,  and  having  re- 
membered glimpses  of  our  conversation,  I 
came  to  apologize  to  you,  and  to  explain  the 
nature  of  my  unhappy  distemper,  and  to  beg 
a  little  bread,  which  I  have  not  tasted  for 
two  days.  I  at  times  conceive  myself  at- 
tended  V  an  e^  spirit  shaped  Li  by  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  this  is  the  only  fam- 
iliar which  attends  me,  and  by  it  I  have  been 
dogged  into  madness  through  every  turning 
of  Ufe.  Whilst  it  lasts  I  am  subject  to 
spasms  and  convulsive  starts  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly painful  The  lump  on  my  back  is 
the  robe  I  wore  when  innocent  in  my  peace- 
ful convent" 

The  intensity  of  general  interest  was  now 
transferred  to  Father  Philip  ;  every  face  was 
turned  towards  him,  but  he  cared  not  A 
solemn  stillness  yet  prevailed  among  all 
present  From  the  moment  she  spoke,  her 
eye  drew  his  with  the  power  of  a  basilisk 
His  pale  face  became  like  marble,  not  a 
muscle  moved ;  and  when  she  ceased  speak- 
ing, his  blood-shot  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon 
her  countenance  with  a*  gloomy  calmness 
like  that  which  precedes  a  tempest  They 
stood  before  eadi  other,  dreadful  counter- 
parts in  guilt,  for  truly  his  spirit  was  as  dark 
as  hers. 

At  length  he  glanced  angrily  around  him  ; 
— "  Well,"  said  he,  "  what  is  it  now,  ye  poor 
infatuated  wretches,  to  trust  in  the  sanctity 
of  man  f  Learn  from  me  to  place  the  same 
confidence  in  God  which  you  place  in  his 
guilty  creatures^  and  you  will  not  lean  on  a 
broken  reed.  Father  0*Rourke,  you,  too, 
witness  my  disgrace,  but  not  my  punish- 
ment. It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to  have,  a 
topic  for  conversation  at  your  Conferences ; 
enjoy  it  As  for  you,  Margaret,  if  society 
lessen  misery,  we  may  be  less  miserable. 
But  the  band  of  your  order,  an!  the  remem- 
brance of  your  vow  is  on  your  forehead,  like 
the  mark  of  Cain — tear  it  oflf,  and  let  it  not 
blast  a  man  who  is  the  victim  of  prejudice 
still,  nay  of  superstition,  as  well  as  of  guilt ; 
teiu:  it  from  my  sight"  His  eyes  kindled 
fearfully,  as  he  attempted  to  pull  it  away  by 
force. 

She  calmly  took  it  o£^  and  he  immediately 
tore  it  into  pieces,  and  stamped  upon  the 
fragments  as  he  flung  them  on  the  ground. 

"  Come,"  said  the  despairing  man — "  come 


— there  is  a  shelter  for  you,  but  no  peace  ! — 
food,  and  drink,  and  raiment,  but  no  peace ! 
— ^No  PEACE !  "  As  he  uttered  these  words, 
in  a  voice  that  sank  to  its  deepest  pitch,  he 
took  her  hand,  and  they  both  departed  to  his 
own  residence. 

The  amazement  and  horror  of  those  who 
were  assembled  in  Bartley's  house  cannot  be 
described.  Our  readers  may  be  assured  that 
they  deepened  in  character  as  they  spread 
through  the  parish.  An  undefined  fear  of 
this  mysterious  pair  seized  upon  the  people, 
for  their  images  were  associated  in  their 
minds  with  darkness  and  crime,  and  super- 
natural communion.  The  departing  words 
of  Father  Philip  rang  in  their  ears:  they 
trembled,  and  devoutly  crossed  themselves, 
as  fancy  again  repeated.the  awful  exclamation 
of  the  priest — "  No  peace  !  no  peace  I " 

When  Father  Philip  and  his  unhappy  as- 
sociate went  home,  he  instantly  made  her  a 
surrender  of  his  small  property ;  but  with 
difficulty  did  he  command  sufficient  calmness 
to  accomplish  even  this.  He  was  distracted 
— his  blood  seemed  to  have  been  turned  to 
fire — he  clenched  his  hands,  and  he  gnashed 
his  teeth,  and  exhibited  the  wildest  symp- 
toms of  madness.  About  ten  o'clock  he 
desired  fuel  for  a  large  fire  to  be  brought  in- 
to the  kitchen,  and  got  a  strong  cord,  which 
he  coiled  and  threw  carelessly  on  the  table. 
The  family  were  then  ordered  to  bed.  About 
eleven  they  were  all  asleep  ;  and  at  the 
solemn  hour  of  twelve  he  heaped  additional 
fuel  upon  the  living  turf,  until  the  blaze 
shone  with  scorching  light  upon  everything 
around.  Dark  and  desolating  was  the  tem- 
pest within  him,  as  be  paced,  with  agitated 
steps,  before  the  crackling  fire. 

"She  is  risen ! "  he  exclaimed  —  " the 
spectre  of  all  my  crimes  is  risen  to  haunt  me 
through  life!  I  am  a  murderer — yet  she 
lives,  and  my  guilt  is  not  the  less!  The 
stamp  of  eternal  infamy  is  upon  me — the 
finger  of  scorn  will  mark  me  out — the  tongue 
of  reproach  will  sting  me  like  that  of  a  ser- 
pent—the deadly  touch  of  shame  will  cover 
me  like  a  leper — the  laws  of  society  will 
crush  the  murderer,  not  the  less  that  his 
wickedness  in  blood  has  miscarried:  after 
that  comes  the  black  and  terrible  tribunal 
of  the  Almighty's  vengeance — of  his  fiery 
indignation  I  Hush !  —  What  sounds  are 
those  ?  They  deepen — ^they  deepen !  Is  it 
thunder?  It  cannot  be  the  crackling  of  the 
blaze!  It  is  thunder! — ^but  it  speaks  only 
to  my  ear !  Hush ! — Great  Gbd,  there  is  a 
change  in  my  voice !  It  is  hoHow  and  super- 
natural 1    Could  a  change  have  come  over 

me  ?    Am  I  living  ?    Could  I  have Hah ! 

— Could  I  have  departed  ?  and  am  I  now  at 
length  given  over  to  the  worm  that  never 
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dies  ?  If  it  be  at  my  heart,  I  may  feel  it 
God! — I  am  damned!  Here  ia  a  viper 
twined  about  my  limbs  trying  to  dart  its  fangs 
into  my  heart !  Hah ! — there  are  feet  pacing 
in  the  room,  too,  and  I  hear  voices !  I  am 
surrounded  by  evil  spirits!  Who's  there? 
— What  are  you  ? — Speak ! — They  are  silent ! 
— There  is  no  answer!  Again  comes  the 
thunder!  But  perchance  this  is  not  my 
place  of  punishment,  and  I  will  try  to  leave 
these  homble  spirits ! " 

He  opened  the  door,  and  passed  out  into 
a  small  green  field  that  lay  behind  the  house. 
The  night  was  calm,  and  tiie  silence  profound 
as  death.  Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  heavens  ; 
— the  light  of  the  moon  feU  upon  the  still- 
ness of  the  scene  around  him,  with  all  the 
touching  beauty  of  a  moonht  midnight  in 
summer.  Here  he  paused  a  moment,  felt 
his  brow,  then  his  heart,  the  palpitations  of 
which  fell  audibly  upon  his  ear.  He  became 
somewhat  cooler ;  the  images  of  madness 
which  had  swept  through  his  stormy  brain 
disappeared,  and  were  succeeded  by  a 
lethargic  vacancy  of  thought,  which  almost 
deprived  him  of  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
identity.  From  the  green  field  he  descended 
mechanically  to  a  little  glen  which  opened 
beside  it  It  was  one  of  those  delightful 
spots  to  which  the  heart  clingeth.  Its 
sloping  sides  were  dothed  with  patches  of 
wood,  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  moonlight 
glanced  with  a  soft  lustre,  rendered  more 
beautiful  by  their  stiUnesa  That  side  on 
which  the  light  could  not  fall,  lay  in  deep 
shadow,  which  occasionally  gave  to  the  rocks 
and  small  projecting  precipices  an  appear- 
ance of  monstrous  and  unnatural  life.  Having 
passed  tlirough  the  tangled  mazes  of  the 
glen,  he  at  length  reached  its  bottom,  along 
which  ran  a  brook,  such  asin  the  description 
of  the  poet, — 

■"  In  the  leafy  month  of  Jnne, 


Unto  the  sleeping  woods  all  night, 
Singeth  a  quiet  tone.*' 

Here  he  stood,  and  looked  upon  the  green 
winding  margin  of  the  streamlet — but  its 
song  he  heard  not.  With  the  workings  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  the  beautiful  in  nature  can 
have  no  association.  He  looked  up  the  glen, 
but  its  picturesque  windings,  soft  vistas,  and 
wild  underwood  mingUng  with  gray  rocks 
and  taller  trees,  all  mellowed  by  the  moon- 
beams, had  no  chai^ms  for  him.  He  main- 
tained a  .profound  silence*— but  it  was  not 
the  silence  of  peace  or  reflection.  He  en- 
deavored to  recall  the  scenes  of  the  past  day, 
but  could  not  bring  them  back  to  his  memory. 
Even  the  fiery  tide  of  thought,  which,  like 
burning  lava,  seared  his  -bniin  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  was  now  cold  and  hardened. 


He  could  remember  nothing. '  The  convul- 
sion of  his  mind  was  over,  and  his  faculties 
were  impotent  and  collapsed. 

In  this  state  he  unconsciously  retraced  his 
steps,  and  had  again  reached  the  paddock 
adjoining  his  house,  where,  as  he  thought, 
the  figure  of  his  paramour  stood  before  him.* 
In  a  moment  his  former  paroxysm  returned, 
and  with  it  the  gloomy  images  of  a  guilty 
mind,  charged  with  the  extravagant  hoirors 
of  brain-stricken  madness. 

"  What  I  "  he  excMimed,  "  the  band  still 
on  your  forehead !    Tear  it  off!  " 

He  caught  at  the  form  as  he  spoke,  but 
there  wajs  no  resistance  to  his  grasp.  On 
looking  again  towards  the  spot  it  had  ceased 
to  be  visible.  The  storm  within  him  arose 
once  more ;  he  rushed  into  the  kitchen, 
where  the  fire  blazed  out  with  fiercer  heat ; 
again  he  imagined  that  the  thunder  came  to 
his  ears,  but  the  thunderings  which  he  heard 
were  only  the  voice  of  conscience.  Again 
his  own  footsteps  and  his  voice  sounded  in 
his  fancy  as  the  footsteps  and  voices  of  fiends, 
with  which  his  imagination  peopled  the 
room.  His  state  and  his  existence  seemed  to 
him  a  confused  and  troubled  dream ;  he  tore 
his  hair — ^threw  it  on  the  table — and  im- 
mediately started  back  with  a  hollow  groan  ; 
for  his  locks,  which  but  a  few  hours  before 
had  been  as  black  as  a  raven's  wiag,  were 
now  white  as  snow  I 

On  discovering  this,  he  gave  a  low  but 
frantic  laugh.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  he  exclaimed ; 
"here  is  another  mark — ^here  is  |ood  for 
despair.  Silently,  but  surely,  did  the  hand 
of  God  work  this,  as  proof  tibat  I  am  hope- 
less !  But  I  will  bear  it ;  I  will  bear  the 
sight !  I  now  feel  myself  a  man  blasted  by 
the  eye  of  God  Himself !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Food 
for  despair !     Food  for  despair !  " 

Immediately  he  passed  into  his  own  room, 
and  approaching  the  looking-glass  beheld  a 
sight  calculated  to  move  a  statue.  His  hair 
had  become  literally  white,  but  the  shades 
of  •his  dark  complexion,  now  distorted  by 
terror  and  madness,  flitted,  as  his  features 
worked  under  the  influence  of  his  tremendous 
passions,  into  an  expression  so  frightful,  that 
deep  fear  came  over  himself.  He  snatched 
one  of  his  razors,  and  fled  from  the  glass  to 
the  kitchen.  He  looked  upon  the  fire,  and 
saw  the  white  ashes  lying  around  its  edge. 

"  Ha ! "  said  he,  "  the  light  is  come  !  I 
see  the  sign.  I  am  directed,  and  I  will  follow 
it.  There  is  yet  one  hope.  The  immolation ! 
I  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.  It  is  for 
this  my  hair  has  become  white ; — the  sub- 
lime warning  for  my  self-sacrifice  !  The 
color  of  ashes ! — white — white !  It  is  so  ! — 
I  will  sacrifice  my  body  in  material  fire,  to 
save  my  soul  from  that  which  is  eternal  I 
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But  I  liad  anticipated  tbe  ansr.    Th^  self- 
sacrifice  is  accepted  I  "  * 

*  As  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  oonsidor  the 
nature  of  the  priest's  death  aa  an  justifiable  stretch 
of  fiction,  I  have  only  to  say*  in  reply,  that  it  is  no 
fiction  at  alL  It  is  not,  I  believe,  more  than  forty, 
or  perhaps  fifty,  years  since  a  priest  committed  his 
body  to  the  flames,  for  the  purpose  of  savingf  his 
soul  by  an  incrematory  saorifice.  The  object  of 
the  suicide  being  founded  on  the  superstitious  "be* 
lief,  that  a  priest  guilty  of  great  crimes  possesses 
the  privilege  of  securing  salvation  by  self -saorifice. 
We  have  heard  two  or  three  legends  among  the 
people  in  which  this  principle  prcMJominated.  The 
outline  of  one  of  these,  called  ''  The  Young  Priest 
and  Brian  Braar,'*  was  aa  follows : — 

A  young  priest  on  his  way  to  the  College  of  Val- 
ladolid,  in  Spain,  was  benighted;  but  found  a 
lodging  in  a  small  inn  on  the  roadiside.  Here  he 
was  tempted  'by  a  yoilng  maiden  of  great  beaul^. 
who,  in  the  moment  of  his  weakness,  extorted 
from  him  a  bond  signed  with  his  blood,  bind- 
ing himself  to  her  forever.  She  turned  out  to  be 
aa  evil  spirit :  and  the  young  priest  proceeded  to 
Valladolid  with  a  heavy  heart,  confessed  his  crime 
to  the  Superior,  who  sent  him  to  the  Pope,  who 
sent  him  to  a  Friar  in  the  Gounliy  of  Armagh, 
called  Brian  Braar,  who  sent  him  to  the  devil. 
The  devil,  on  the  strength  of  Brian  Braar's  letter, 
gave  him  a  warm  reception,  ]ie1d  a  cabinet  connoir 
immediately,  and  laid  th^  despatoh  before  his  col- 
leaguest  who  agreed  that  the  claimant  should  get 
back  his  bond  from  the  brimstone  lady  who  had  in- 
▼eigled  him.  She,  however,  obstinately  refused  to 
surrender  it,  and  stood  upon  her  bond,  until  threat- 
ened with  being  thrown  three  times  into  Brian 
Braor's  furnace.  This  tamed  her  :  the  man  got  his 
bond,  and  returned  to  Brian  Braar  on  earth.  Now 
Brian  Braar  had  for  three  years  past  abandoned 
God,  and  taken*  to  the  study  of  magic  with  the 
devil;  anircumstanoe  which  accounts  for  his  influ- 
ence below.  The  young  priest,  having  possessed 
himself  of  his  bond,  went  to  Lough  Deig  to  wash 
away  his  sins ;  and  Brian  Braar,  having  v&o  become 
penitent,  the  two  worthies  aocompsnied  each  other ' 
to  the  lake.  On  entering  the  boat^  however,  to 
cross  over  to  the  island,  such  a  storm  arose  aa 
drove  them  back.  Brian  assured  his  companion 
that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of  it. 

**  There  is  now,"  said  he,  '*  but  one  more  chance 
for  me;  and  we  must  have  recourse  to  it."  He 
then  returned  homewards,  and  both  had  reached  a 
hill-side  near  Bryan's  house,  when  the  latter  de- 
sired the  young  priest  to  remain  there  a  few  min- 
utes, and  he  would  return  to  him ;  which  he  did 
with  a  hatehet  in  his  hand. 

''  Now,"  said  he,  '*  you  must  cut  me  into  four 
quarters,  and  mince  my  body  into  small  bite,  then 
cast  them  into  the  air,  and  let  tiiem  go  with  the 
wind." 

The  priest,  after  much  eutreaiy,  complied  with 
his  wishes,  and  returned  to  Lough  l>ergf  where  he 
afterwards  lived  twelve  years  upon  one  meal  of 
bread  and  water  per  dUrn,     Having  thus  purified 


We  muat  here  draw  a  veil  over  that  which 
ensued,  as  the  description  of  it  would  be 
both  unnatural  and  revolting.  Let  it  be 
sufficient  to  saj,  that  the  next  nxoming  he 
was  found  burned  to  a  cinder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  feet  and.  legs,  which  remained 
as  monuments  of^  perhaps,  the  most  dreadful 
suicide  that  ever  was  committed  by  man. 
His  razor,  too,  was  found  bloody,  and  several 
dots  of  gore  were*  discovered  about  tha 
hearth;  from  which  circumstances  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  reduced  his  strength  so 
much  bv  loss  of  blood,  that  when  he  com- 
mitied  himself  to  the  flames,  he  was  unable^ 
even  had  he  been  willing,  to  avoid  the  fleiy 
and  awful  sacrifice  of  which  he  made  himself 
the  victim.  If  anything  could  deepen  tha 
the  impression  of  fear  and  awe,  already  so 
general  among  the  people,  it  was  the  m^ 
paralleled  nature  of  his  deaths  Its  circnm* 
stances  are  yet  remembered  in  the  pariah 
and  county  wherein  it  occurred— /or  Uis  no 
fidiony  gentle  reader  1  and  the  titular  bishop 
who  then  presided  over  the  diocese,  de- 
clared, that  while  he  lived,  no  p6rson«bearing 
the  unhappy  man's  name  should  ever  be  a£ 
mitted  to  the  clerical  order.  • 

The  shock  produced  by  his  death  struck 
the  miserable  woman  into  the  utter  darkness 
of  settled  derangement.  She  survived  him 
some  years,  but  wandered  about  thix>ugh 
the  province,  still,  according  to  the  su- 
perstitious beUef  of  the  people,  toiment- 
ed  by  the  terrible  enmity  of  the  Lianhan 
Shee. 

himself,  he  returned  home;  but,  on  passing  the 
hill  where  he  had  minced  the  Filar,  he  was  aston- 
ished to  see  the  same  man  celebrating  mass,  at- 
tended by  a  very  penitential-looking  ooogregatioii 
of  spirits. 

**Ah,'*  said  Brian  Braar,  when  mass  was  over, 
"•  you  are  now  a  happy  man.  With  regard  to  my 
state /<?r  t?ie  vohintary  aaerifiee  I  have  made  of'my- 
eelff  I  am  to  be  toned ;  but  I  must  remain  on  this 
mountain  until  the  J>a,j  of  Judgment.*'  Bo  saying, 
he  disappeared. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  superstition 
of  the  IXarihan  Shee,  except  that  it  existed  as  we 
have  drawn  it,  and  that  it  is  now  fading  fast  away. 
There  is  also  something  appropriate  in  assooiating 
the  heroine  of  this  little  story  with  the  being  called 
the  Lianhan  Shee,  because,  setting  the  superstition 
aside,  any  femide  who  fell  into  her  crime  was 
called  Lianhan  Shee,  Lianhan  Shee  an  SogartA 
signifies  a  priest's  paramour,  or,  as  the  country 
people  say,  ^*  Hiasw'*  Both  terms  have  now  nearly 
become  obeolete. 
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ToTTKG  Denis  O'Shaughnessy  was  old 
Denis's  son ;  and  old  Denis,  like  many  great 
men  before  him,  was  the  son  of  his  &ther 
and  mother  in  particular,  and  a  long  line  of 
respectable  ancestors  in  general  He  was, 
moreover,  a  great  historian,  a  perplexing  con- 
troversialist, deeply  read  in  DL  Qallagrher 
and  Pastorini,  and  equally  profound  in  the 
histoiy  of  Harry  the  Eighth,  and  Luther's 
partnership  with  the  devil  Denis  was  a  tall 
man,  wbo,  from  hia  peculiar  appearance,  and 
the  nature  of  his  di^ss,  a  Hght  drab-colored 
frieze,  was  nicknamed  the  Walking  Pigeon- 
house  ;  and  truly,  on  seeing  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  man  might  naturally  enough  hit 
upon  a  worse  comparison.  He  was  quite 
straight,  carried  both  his  arms  hanging  by 
his  sides,  motionless  and  at  their  full  length, 
like  the  pendulums  of  a  clock  that  has 
ceased  going.  In  his  head,  neck,  and  chest 
there  was  no  muscular  action  visible ;  he 
walked,  in  fact^  as  if  a  milk-pail  were  upon 
his  crown,  or  as  if  a  single  nod  of  his  would 
put  the  planets  out  of  order.  But  the  prin-« 
cipal  cause  of  the  similarity  lay  in  his 
roundness,  which  resembled  that  of  a  pump, 
running  to  a  point,  or  the  pigeon-house 
aforesaid!  which  is  still  better. 

Denis,  though  a  large  man,  was  but  a 
small  fkrmer,  for  he  rented  only  eighteen 
acres  of  good  land.  His  feunUy,  however, 
like  himself,  was  large,  consisting  of  thirteen 
children,  among  whom  Denis  Junior  stood 
pre-eminent.  like  old  Denis,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly long-winded  in  argument,  pedantic 
as  the  schoolmaster  who  taught  him,  and 
capable  of  taking  a  very  comprehensive  grasp 
of  any  tangible  subject. 

Yoimg  Denis's  display  of  controversial 
talents  was  so  remarkably  precocious,  that 
he  controverted  his  father's  statements  upon 
all  possible  subjects,  with  a  freedom  from 
embarrassment  which  promised  well  for  that 
most  distinguished  trait  in  a  controversialist 
— hardihood  of  countenance.  This  delighted 
old  Denis  to  the  finger  enda 

''  Dinny,  if  he's  spared,"  he  would  say,  *'  will 
be  a  credit  to  us  all  yet  The  sorra  one  of 
him  bnt's  as  manly  as  anything,  and  as  long- 
headed as  a  four-footed  baidbe,  so  he  is! 
Nothing  daunts  or  dAshes  him,  or  puts  him 
to  an  amplush  :  but  hell  look  you  in  the  fnce 
so  stout  an'  cute,  an'  never  redden  or  stumble, 
whether  he's  right  or  wrong,  that  it  does 
one's  heart  good  to  see  him.  Then  he  has 
such  a  Luding  to  it,  you  see,  that  the  crathur 
'ud  ground  an  argument  on  anything,  thin 
Vol.  IL— 02 


draw  it  out  to  a  norration  an'  make  it  as  clear 
as  rock-water,  besides  incensing  you  so  well 
into  the  rason  of  the  thing,  that  Father  Fiu- 
nerty  .himself  'ud  hardly  do  it  betther  from 
the  althar." 

The  highest  object  of  an  Irish  peasant's 
ambition  is  to  see  his  son  a  priest  When- 
ever a  farmer  happens  to  have  a  large  family, 
he  usually  destines  one  of  them  for  the 
church,  if  his  circumstances  are  at  all  such  as 
can  enable  him  to  afford  the  boy  a  proper 
education.  This  youth  becomes  the  centre 
in  which  all  the  affections  of  the  family  meet 
He  is  cherished,  humored  in  all  his  caprices, 
indulged  in  his  boyish  predilections,  and 
raised  over  the  heads  of  his  brothers,  inde- 
pendently of  all  personal  or  relative  merit  in 
himself.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  grad- 
ually became  self-willed,  proud,  and  arro- 
gant, often  to  an  offensive  degree;  but  all 
thifl  is  fc««iuently  mixed  up  with  a  lofty  bom- 
bast,  and  an  under-current  of  strong  disguised 
affection,  that  render  his  eaiiy  hfe  remarkably 
ludicrous  and  amusing.  Indeed,  the  pranks 
of  pedantry,  the  pretensions  to  knowledge, 
and  the  humor  with  which  it  is  mostly  dis- 
played, render  these  scions  of  divinity,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  people  until  the 
period  of  preparatory  education  is  completed, 
the  most  interesting  and  comical  class,  per- 
haps, to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  Of  these 
learned  priestlings  young  Deiiis  was  un- 
doubtedly a  first-rate  specimen.  His  father, 
a  man  of  no  education,  was,  nevertheless,  as 
profoxmd  and  unfathomable  upon  his  favorite 
subjects  as  a  philosopher ;  but  tliis  profund- 
ity raised  him  mightily  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  who  admired  him  tlie  more  the  less 
they  understood  him. 

Now  old  Denis  was  determined  that  young 
Denis  should  tread  in  his  own  footsteps ;  and, 
sooth  to  say,  young  Denis  possessed  as 
bright  a  talent  for  the  dark  and  mysterious 
as  tiie  father  himsell  No  sooner  had  the  sou 
commenced  Latin  ^ith  tlie  intention  of  adorn- 
ing the  church,  than  the  father  put  him  in 
training  for  controversy.  For  a  considerable 
time  the  laurels  were  uniformly  borne  away 
by  the  veteran :  but  what  will  not  learning  do  ? 
Ibre  long  the  son  got  as  far  as  i^tax,  about 
which  time  the  father  began  to  lose  ground, 
in  consequence  of  some  ugly  quotations 
which  the  son  threw  into  his  gizzard,  and 
which  unfortunately  stuck  there.  By  and 
by  the  father  receded  more  and  more,  as 
tlie  son  advanced  in  his  Latin  and  Greek, 
until,  at  length,  the  encounters  were  only  re- 
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sorted  to  for  the  par]>08e  of  showing  off  the 
son. 

When  young  Denis  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  he  was  looked  upon  by 
his  father  and  his  family,  as  well  as  by  all  their 
relations  in  general,  as  a  prodigy.  It  was 
amusing  to  witness  the  delight  with  which 
tlie  worthy  man  would  call  upon  his  son  to 
eidiibit  his  talents,  a  call  to  wluch  the  son  in- 
stantly attended.  This  was  usually  done  by 
commencing  a  mock  controversy,  for  the  grat- 
ification of  some  neighbor  to  whom  the  Eith- 
er was  anxious  to  prove  the  great  talents  of 
his  son.  When  old  Denis  got  the  young 
sogarth  fedrly  in  motion,  he  gently  drew  him- 
self out  of  tiie  dispute,  but  continued  a  run- 
ning comment  upon  the  son's  erudition, 
pointed  out  his  good  things,  and  occasionally 
resumed  the  posture  of  the  controversialist  to 
reinspirit  the  boy  if  he  speared  to  flag. 

*'  Dinny,  abouchal,  vnll  you  come  up  till 
Phadrick  Murray  hears  you  arguin'  Scripthur 
wid  myself^  Dinny.  Now,  Phadrick,  listen, 
but  keep  your  tongue  sayin'  nothin' ;  just 
lave  us  to  oui*selves.  Gome  up,  Dinny,  till 
you  hare  a  hate  at  arguin'  wid  myself" 

''Fadher,  I  condinmate  you  at  onoe — I 
condimnate  you  as  being  a  most  imgrammati- 
cal  ould  man,  an'  not  fit  to  argue  wid  anyone 
that  knows  Miuray's  English  Grammar,  an' 
more  espaciously  the  three  concords  of  lily's 
Latin  one  ;  that  is  the  cognation  between  the 
nominative  case  and  the  verb,  the  consan- 
gninity  between  the  substantiye  and  the 
adjective,  and  the  bloodrrelationahip  that 
irritates  between  the  relative  and  the  ante- 
cedent"    • 

"  I  tould  you,  Phadrick  1 !  There's  the 
boy  that  can  rattle  off  the  high  English,  and 
the  lamed  Latin,  jist  as  if  he  was  bom  wid  an 
English  Dictionary  in  one  cheek,  a  Latin 
Neksuggawn  in  the  other,  an  Doctor  Gallag- 
her's IbnBh  Sarmons  nately  on  the  top  of  Ms 
tongue  between  the  two." 

''Fadher,  but  that  unfortunately  I  am 
afflicted  wid  modesty,  I'd  blush  crocus  for 
your  ignorance,  as  Virgil  asserts  in  his  Bucol- 
ics, lU  VirgiliusaUinBucolicis;  andasHora- 
tius,  a  book  that  Fm  well  acquainted  wid,  says 
in  another  place,  Htw  pertineiU  verba,  says  he, 
commodcmdi,  comparandi,  dandi,  promiUendi^ 
solvendi  imperandi  nuniiandiy  fidendi,  obse- 
quendr,  mvnandi  irascendi,  et  iia  corUraria,'^ 

"  That's  a  good  boy,  Dinny ;  but  why  would 
you  blush  for  my  ignorance,  avoumeen? 
Take  care  of  yourself  now  an'  spake  deep,  for 
I'll  outargue  you  at  the  heel  o'  the  hunt» 
cute  as  you  are." 

''  Why  do  I  blush  for  yotkr  ignorance,  is  it  ? 
why  thin,  Pm  sure  I  have  sound  rasons  for  it ; 
only  think  of  the  gross  persivarance  wid 
whicH  you  call  that  lamed  work,  the  Lexicon 
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in  Greek,  a  neck-suggan.  Fadher,  never 
attimpt  to  argue  or  display  your  ignorance 
wid  me  again.  But,  moreover,  I  can  probate 
you  to  be  an  ungrammatical  mau  from  your 
own  modus  of  argument" 

*'  Go  an,  avoumeen.    Phadrtck !  I " 

"Tm  hstenin'.  The  sorra's  no  mateh  for 
his  cuteness,  an'  one's  puzzled  to  think  where 
he  can  get  it  alL" 

"  W^y,  you  don't  know  at  all  what  I  could 
do  by  lanun'.  It  would  be  no  tbirouble  to 
me  to  divide  myself  into  two  halves,  an'  argue 
the  one  agin  the  other." 

Yoa  would,  in  throth,  Dinny." 
Ay,  lather,  or  cut  myself  achias,  an'  dis- 
pute my  head,  maybe,  agin  my  heel&" 
Throth,  would  you  I " 
Or  practise  logic  wid  my  right  hand,  and 
bate  that  agin  wid  my  left" 

"  The  sorra  He  in  it" 

"  Or  read  the  Gredk  .Tistament  vrid  my 
right  eye,  an  thranslate  it  at  the  same  time 
wid  my  left,  according  to  the  Greek  an' 
English  sides  of  my  face,  wid  my  tongue  con- 
strein'  into  Irish,  unknownst  to  both  o'  them/' 

"  Why,  Denis,  he  must  have  a  head  like  a 
bell  to  be  able  to  get  into  things." 

"  Throth  an'  he  has  that  &&'  'ill  make  a 
noise  in  conthroversy  yet,  if  he  lives.  Now, 
Dinny,  let  tis  have  a  hate  at  histhory." 

"  A  hate  at  histhory  ? — wid  aU  my  heart ; 
but  before  we  begin,  I  tell  you  that  111  con- 
fotmd  you  precipitately ;  for  you  see,  if  you 
bate  me  in  the  English,  I'll  scarify  you  wid 
Latin,  and  give  you  a  bang  or  two  of  Greek 
into  the  bargain.  Och  1 1  wish  you'd  hear  the 
sackin'  I  gave  Tom  Reilly  the  other  day ; 
rubbed  him  down,  as  the  masther  s^ys,  wid 
a  Greek  towel,  an'  whenever  I  complimented 
him  with  the  loan  of  a  cut  on  the  head,  I  al- 
ways gave  him  a  plaster  of  Latin  to  heal  it ; 
but  the  sorra  worse  healin'  flesh  in  the  world 
than  Tom's  is  for  the  Latin,  so  I  bruised  a 
few  Gredt  roots  and  laid  them  to  hiscaput  so 
nate,  that  you'd  laugh  to  see  him.  Well  is  it 
histhory  we  are  to  begin  wid?  If  it  is»  oome 
on — advance.  Pm  ready  for  you— ^  protec- 
tion— ^wid  my  guards  up." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  if  he  isn't  the  drollest 
crathur,  an'  so  cute  I  But  now  for  the  hiS" 
Ihory.  Can  you  prove  to  me»  upon  a  dear 
fotmdation,  the  differ  atween  black  an'  white, 
or  prove  that  Phadrick  Murray  here,  long  life 
to  him,  is  an  ass  ?  Now,  Phadrick,  listen,  for 
you  must  decide  betune  us." 

"  Orra,  have  you  no  other  lamin'  than  that 
to  ai'gue  upon  ?  Sure  if  you  call  upon  me 
to  decide,  I  must  give  it  agin  Dinny.  Why, 
my  judgment  won't  be  worth  a  hap'ort^,  if 
he  makes  an  ass  of  me !  " 

''What  matther  how  you  decide,  man 
aUve,  if  he  proves  you  to  be  one ;  sure  that  s 
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all  we  want  Never  heed  riiaidn'  your  b^ad 
— listen  an'  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while. 
Why,  man,  youTl  know  more  nor  you  ever 
knew  or  suspected  before,  when  he  proves 
you  to  be  an  asa" 

"  In  the  first  place,  &dher,  youVe  ungram- 
matical  in  one  word ;  instead  of  sayin' '  prove,' 
always  say  probate,  or  probe ;  tiie  word  is 
descmded,  that  is,  the  ancisthor  of  it,  is 
probo,  a  deep  Greek  word — probo,  probas, 
prcb-^iss,  that  is  to  say,  I'm  to  probe  Phadrick 
here  to  be  an  ass.  Now,  do  you  see  how  pat 
I  brought  that  in  ?  That's  the  way,  Phad- 
rick, I  diastise  my  fadher  with  the  languages." 

'*  In  throth  it  is ;  go  an  avick    Phadridc  1 " 

"rmlistenin'." 

"  Phadrick,  do  you  know  the  diftet  atween 
black  an' white?" 

^'Atween  black  an' white?  Kut,  gorsoon, 
to  be  sure  I  do." 

''Well,  an'  what  might  it  be,  Phadrick, 
my  lamed  Athiop  ?  What  might  it  be,  I 
negotiate?" 

"Why,  thin,  the  differ  atween  them  is 
this,  Dinny,  that  black  is— ^let  me  see — ^why 
— ^^at  black  is  noi  red-^nor  yallow — nor 
brown — nor  green — ^nor  purple — ^not  cut- 
beard — nor  a  heather  color — nor  a  grog- 
ram" 

"  Nor  a  white  ?  " 

"Surely,  Pinny,  not  a  white,  abouchal; 
don't  think  to  come  over  me  that  way." 

"  But  I  want  to  know  what  color  it  is, 
most  lamed  sager." 

"AH  rasonable,  Dinny,    Why,  ihin,  black 
is — ^let  me  see — ^hut,  death  alive  I — it's — a — a 
— ^why,  it's  black,  an'  that's  all  I  can  say. 
about  it ;  yes,  faiz,  I  can — ^black  is  the  color 
of  Father  Curtis's  coat" 

"An' what  color  is  that,  Phadrick?" 

"Why,  it's  black,  to  be  sure." 
•  ••WeU,  now,  what  color  is  white,  Phad- 
rick?" 

"Why,  if s  a  snow-color  :  for  all  the  world 
the  color  of  snow." 

"White  is?" 
J^Ti  isnt." 

l]he  dear  help  jovar  head,  Phadrick,  if 
that's  all  you  know  about  snow.  In  England, 
^  man,  snow  is  an  Oxford  gray,  an'  in  Scot- 
land, a  pepper  an'  salt^  an'  sometimes  a  cut- 
beard,  when  they  get  a  hard  winther.  I 
found  that  much  in  the  Greek,  any  way, 
Phadrick.  ThiT  agin,  you  imigrant,  111 
give  you  another  chance— what  color  is 
white?" 

"  Why,  thin,  it's — ^white — an'  nothin'  else. 
The  sorra  one  but  you'd  puzzle  a  saint  wid 
your  long-headed  sci'evrta^ons  from  books." 

"So,  Phadrick,  your  preamble  is,  that 
white  is  white,  an'  black  is  black  ?  " 

"  Ajsry,  avick,  I  said,  sure  enough,  that  white 
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is  white;  but  the  black  I  deny — I  said  it 
was  the  color  of  Father  Curtis's  black  coai'* 

"  Oh,  you  barbarian  of  the  world,  how  I 
scorn  your  profundity  an'  emotions !  You're 
a  disgrace  to  the  human  sex  by  your  super- 
ciliousness of  knowledge,  an'  your  various 
quotations  of  ignorance.  Ignorantia,  Phad- 
rick, is  your  dai»  an'  superscription.  Now, 
stretch  out  your  ears,  till  I  probate,  or  probe 
to  you  the  differ  atween  black  an'  white." 

"  Phadrick !  I "  said  the  father. 

"Pmlistenin*." 

"Now,  Phadrick,  here's  the  griddle,  an' 
here's  a  dane  plate.  Do  you  see  them  here 
beside  one  another?" 

"Pmlookin'^atthem." 

"  Now,  shut  your  eyes."  • 

"Is  that  your  way,  Denis,  of  judgin' 
colors?" 

"  Shut  your  eyes,  I  say,  till  I  give  you  ocu- 
lar demonstration  of  the  differ  atween  these 
two  respectable  oolora" 

"  Well,  they're  shut" 

"  An'  keep  them  so.  Now,  what  differ  do 
you  see  atween  them  ?  " 

"  The  sorra  taste,  man  alive ;  I  never  seen 
anything  in  my  whole  Hfe  so  clearly  of  a 
color  as  they  are  both  this  minute." 

"  Don't  you  see  now,  Phadrick,  that  there's 
not  the  smallest  taste  o'  differ  in  them,  an' 
that's  accordin'  to  Euclid." 

"Sure  enough,  I  see  the  divil  a  taste  o' 
differ  atween  the  two." 

"  Well,  Phadrick,  that's  the  point  settled. 
There's  no  discrimination  at  all  atween  black 
an'  white.  They're  bpth  of  the  same  colorr— 
so  long  as  you  keep  your  eyes  shut" 

"  But  if  a  man  happens  to  open  his  eyes, 

if  he  wants  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  thing.  I 
should  have  said  probe — ^but  it  does  not 
significate." 

"  The  heavens  mark  you  to  grace,  Dinny. 
You  did  that  in  brave  stfle.  Phadrick, 
ahagur,  hell  make  the  darlin'  of  an  arguer 
whin  he  gets  the  robes  an  him." 

"  I  don't  deny  that ;  hell  be  aquil  to  the 
best  o'  thim.:  still,  Denis,  Fd  rather,  whin  I 
want  to  pronounce  upon  colors,  that  he'd  let 
me  keep  my  eyes  qpen." 

"  Ay,  but  he  did  it  out  o'  the  books,  man 
alive ;  an'  there's  no  goin'  beyant  *thim. 
Sure  he  could  prove  it  out  of  the  Divinity,  if 
you  went  to  that  An'  what  is  still  more,,  he 
could,  by  shuttin'  your  eyes,  in  the  same  way 
prove  black  to  be  white,  an'  white  black,  jist 
asasy." 

"  Surely  myself  doesn't  doubt  it  I  sup- 
pose, by  shuttin'  my  eyes,  the  same  lad  could 
prove  anything  to  me." 

"  But>  Dinny,  avoumeen,  you  didn't  prove 
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Phadrick  to  be  an  ass  yii  Will  you  do  that 
by  histhoiy,  too,  Dinny,  or  by  the  Donations 
of  Blocution  ?  *' 

"  Father,  I'm  surprised  at  your  gross  im- 
perception.  "Why,  man,  if  you  were  not  a 
rara  avis  of  somnolency,  a  man  of  most 
f  roHcsome  determinations,  you*d  be  able  to 
see  that  IVe  proved  Phadrick  to  be  an  ass 
akeady." 

"Throth,  I  deny  that  you  did;  there 
wasn't  a  word  about  my  bein'  an  ass,  in  the 
last  discoorse.  It  was  all  upon  the  differ 
atween  black  an'  white." 

"  Oh,  how  I  scorn  your  gravity^  man  I  Ig- 
•noiwiiiay  as  I  said,  is  your  date  an'  super- 
scription ;  an'  when  you  die,  you  ought  to  go 
an'  engage  a  stone-eutter  to  carve  you  a 
headstone,  an'  make  him  write  on.  it.  Hie 
jacet  Jgnoraniius  Redivivus.  An'  the  tran^a- 
tion  of  that  is,  accordin'  to  Publius  Virgilius 
Maro— 'here  lies  a  quadruped  who  didn't 
know  the  differ  atween  black  an'  white/  " 

"  Well,  by  the  livin*,  Dinny,  I  dunna  where 
you  get  all  this  deep  readin'." 

"  Sure  he  gets  it  all  in  the  Dixonary." 

"Bedad,  that  Dixouary  must  be  a  fine 
book  entirely,  to  thim  that  undherstand  it." 

"  But,  Dinny,  will  you  tell  Phadrick  the 
Case  of  Conscience  atween  Bamy  Branagan's 
two  goats  an'  Parra  Ghastha's  mare  ?  " 

**  Fadher,  if  you  were  a  grammarian,  I'd 
castigate  your  incompatabiUty  as  it  desarves 
— ^I'd  lay  the  scourge  o*  syntax  upon  you, 
as  no  man  ever  got  it  since  the  invintion  o' 
the  nine  parts  of  speech.  By  what  rule  of 
logic  can  you  say  iiiat  aither  Bamy  Brana- 
gan's goats  or  Parra  C^hastha's  mare  had  a 
conscience  ?  I  tell  you  it  wasn't  they  had, 
the  conscience,  but  the  divine  who  decided 
the  difficulty.  Phadrick,  lie  down  till  I 
illusthrate." 

"How  is  that,  Dinny?  I  can  hear  you 
mttin'." 

"  Lie  down,  you  reptile,  or  I  shall  decline 
the  narration  edtogether.". 

"  Arra,  lie  down,  Phadrick  ;  sure  he  only 
wants  to  show  you  the  rason  o'  the  thing." 

"  Well,  well ;  I'm  down.  Now  Dinny, 
don't  let  your  feet  be  too  lamed,  if  you 
plase." 

"  Silence  I — taceto  !  ypu  reptile.  Now, 
Phadrick,  here,  on  this  side  o'  you,  Ues 
Bamy  Branagan's  field ;  an'  there,  on  that 
side,  Hes  a  field  of  Parra  Ghastha's ;  you're 
the  ditch  o'  mud  betuxt  them." 

"  The  ditch  o'  mud !    Faix  that's  dacent  1 " 

"Now  here,  on  Bamy  Branagan's  $de, 
feeds  Parra  Ghastha's  mare;  an'  there,  on 
Parra  Ghastha's  side,  feed  Barny  Branagan's 
goat&  Do  you  comprehend?  Do  you  in- 
sinuate ?  " 

"  I  do — ^I  do.     Death  alive !  there's  no  use 


in  punchin'  my  sides  wid  your  feci  that 
way." 

"  Well,  get  up  now  an'  set  your  ears." 
"  Now  hsten  to  him,  Phadrick  1 " 
"  It  was  one  night  in  winter,  when  all 
nature  shone  in  the  nocturnal  beauty  of 
tenebrosity :  the  sun  had  set  about  three 
hours  before ;  an',  aocordin'  to  the  best  logi- 
cians, there  was  a  dearth  of  HghL  It's  ttie 
general  opinion  of  philosophers — that  is,  of 
Sie  soimdest  o'  them — that  when  the  sun  is 
down  the  moon  an'  stars  are  usually  up ;  an' 
so  they  were  on  the  night  that  I'm  narratin' 
about  The  moon  was,  '^id  great  respect  to 
her  character,  night-walkin'  in  the  sky  ;  and 
the  stars  vegetated  in  celestial  genufiexion 
around  her.  Nature,  Phadrick,  was  in  great 
state ;  the  earth  was  undher  our  feet,  an'  the 
sky  above  us.  The  frost,  too,  was  hard, 
Phadrick,  the  air  keen,  an'  the  grass  tendher. 
All  things  were  enrobed  wid  verisimilitude 
an'  scrupulosity.  In  this  manner  was  the 
terraqueous  piurt  of  our  system,  when  Pai^a 
Ghastha's  mare,  after  havin'  taken  a  oowld 
collation  on  Bamy  Branagan's  grass,  was  re- 
tumin'  to  her  master's  side  o'  the  merin  ;  an' 
Bamy  Branagan's  goats,  havin'  tasted  the 
sweets  of  Parra  Ghastha's  cabbages,  were  on 
their  way  acrass  the  said.merin  to  their  own 
side.  Now  it  so  happened  that  they  met  ex- 
actly at  a  narrow  gap  in  the  ditch  behind 
Bosha  Halpin's  houJ9e.  The  goats,  bein' 
coupled  together,  got  one  on  each  side  of 
the  rift^  wid  the  rope  that  coupled  them  ex- 
tended acrass  it  The  mare  stood  in  tho 
middle  of  it,  so  that  the  goats  were  ija  the 
way  of  the  mare,  an'  the  mare  in  the  way  of 
the  goat&  In  the  meantime  they  surveyed 
one  another  wid  great  composure,  but  liad 
neither  of  them  the  politeness  to  stir,  until 
EoshaHalpin  came  suddenly  out,  an'  emptied 
a  vessel  of  untransparent  wather  into  tbg 
ditch.  The  mare,  who  must  have  been  an 
animal  endowed  wid  great  sensibility  of  soul, 
stooped  her  head  suddenly  at  the  noise ;  an' 
the  goats,  who  were  equally  sentimental, 
gave  a  start  from  nervishness.  Tl\e  man»,  on 
raisin'  her  head,  came  in  contact  wid  the  oord 
that  united  the  ^oats ;  an'  the  goats,  havin'  lost 
their  commandm'  position,  came  in  contact 
wid  tlie  neck  o'  the  mare.  Quid  muUisf 
They  pulled  an'  she  pulled,  an'  she  pulled 
an'  they  pulled,  until  at  length  the  mare  was 
compelled  to  practise  the  virtue  of  resigna- 
tion in  the  ditch,  wid  the  goats  about  her 
neck.  She  died  by  suspinsion;  but  the 
mettlesome  ould  crathur,  wid  a  love  of  justice 
that  did  her  honor,  hanged  the  goats  in  re- 
quital ;  for  they  departed  this  vale  of  tears 
on  the  mountain  side  along  wid  her,  so  that 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  dyin'  a  social 
death  together. — Now,  Phadrick,  you  quadr 
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roped,  the  case  of  conscience  is,  whether 
Parra  Ghastha  has  a  right  to  make  restitu- 
tion to  Bamj  Branagan  for  the  loss  of  his 
goats,  or  Barny  Branagan  to  Parra  Ghastha 
for  the  loss  of  l^s  mare  ?  *' 

"  Bedad,  that's  a  puzzler  I " 

"Isn't  it,  Phadrick?  But  wait  till  you 
hear  how  hell  dear  it  up  I  Do  it  for  Phad- 
ride,  Dinny." 

'•Yifl,  Phadrick,  HI  illusthrate  your  in- 
tellects by  diidnity.  You  see,  Phadrick, 
you're  to  suppose  me  to  be  in  the  chair,  as 
confessor.  Very  well,  ^ — or  vdde^  in  the 
lamed  languages — Parra  Ghastha  comes  to 
confess  to  me,  an'  tells  me  that  Barny  Brana- 
gan wants  to  be  paid  for  his  goats.  I  tell 
him  it's  a  disputed  point,  an  that  the  price 
o'  the  goats  must  go  to  the  church.  On  the 
other  hand,  Barny  Branagan  tells  me  that 
Parra  Ghastha  wishes  to  be  paid  for  his 
mare.  I  say  again,  it's  a  disputed  point,  an' 
that  the  price  o'  iiie  mare  must  go  to  the 
church — file  amount  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
appHed  in  prayer  towards  the  benefit  of  the 
parties,  in  the -first  instance,  an'  of  the  faith- 
ful in  general  afterwards." 

"Phadrick!!!" 

*'  Oh^  that  I  may  never,  but  he  bates  the 
globe!" 

Denny's  character  is  a  very  common  one 
in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  where  knowl- 
edge is  novelty,  and  where  the  sHghtest 
tinge  of  learning  is  looked  upon  with  such 
reverence  and  admiration,  as  con  be  properly 
understood  only  by  those  who  have  an  op- 
J)ortunity  of  witnessing  it.  Indeed,  few  cir- 
cumstances prove  the  great  moral  influence 
which'  the  Lish  priesthood  possesses  over 
the  common  people  more  forcibly,  than  the 
extraordinary  respect  paid  by  the  latter  to 
such  as  are  designed  for  the  "  mission."  The 
moment  the  determination  is  made,  an  in- 
dpient  sanctity  begins,  as  it  were,  to  con- 
aecrate  the  young  priest ;  and  a  high  opinion 
of  his  learning  and  talents  to  be  entertained, 
no  matter  how  dull  he  may  be  so  far  as 
hotiest  nature  is  concerned.  Whatever  he 
says  is  sure  to  have  some  hidden  meaning  in 
it^  that  would  be  highly  edifying,  if  they 
themselves  understood  it.  But  t£eir  ovm 
humility  comes  in  here  to  prop  up  his  talents  ; 
and  whatsoever  perplexity  fiiere  may  be  in 
the  sense  of  what  he  utters^  is  immediately 
attributed  to  learning  altogether  beyond 
(heir  depth. 

Love  of  learning  is  a  conspicuous  principle 
in  an  Irish  peasant ;  and  in  no  instance  is  it 
seen  to  greasier  advantage,  than  when  the  ob- 
ject of  it  appears  in  the  "  maJdns  of  a  priesi" 
Among  all  a  peasant's  good  and  evil  qualities, 
this  is  not  the  least  amiable.  How  his  eye 
will  dance  in  his  head  with  pride,  when  tiie 


young  priest  thunders  out  a  line  of  Virgil 
or  Homer,  a  sentence  from  Cicero,  or  a  rule 
from  Syntax !  And  with  what  complacency 
and  affection  wiU  the  father  and  relations  of 
such  a  person,  when  sitting  during  a  winter 
evening  about  the  hearth,  demand  from  him 
a  trandation  of  what  he  repeats,  or  a  gram- 
matical analysis,  in  which  he  must  show  the 
dependendes  and  relations  of  word  upon 
word — the  concord,  the  verb,  the  mood,  the 
gender,  and  the  case  ;  into  every  one  and  all 
of  which  the  learned  youtti  enters  with  an 
air  of  oracular  importance,  and  a  pollysylla- 
bicism  of  language  that  fails  not  in  con- 
founding them  with  astonishment  and  edifi- 
cation. Neither  does  Paddy  confine  himself 
to  Latin  or  Greek,  for  his  curiosity  in  hear- 
ing a  little  upon  all  known  branches  of  human 
learning  is  boundless.  When  a  lad  is  de- 
signed for  the  priesthood,  he  is,  as  if  by  a 
spedes  of  intuition,  supposed  to  know  more 
or  less  of  everything— astronomy,  fluxions, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  black  art,  are 
subjects  upon  which  he  is  frequently  expected 
to  dilate  ;  and  vanity  scruples  not,  under  the 
protection  of  their  ignorance,  to  lead  the 
erudite  youth  through  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  lughest  regions  of  imagination,  or  the 
profoundest  depths  of  science  and  philoso- 

It  is,  indeed,  in  those  brilliant  moments, 
when  the  young  priest  is  launching  out  in 
full  glory  upon  some  topic  of  which  he 
knows  not  a  syllable,  that  it  would  be  a 
learned  luxury  to  catch  him.  These  flights, 
however,  are  very  pardonable,  when  we  con- 
dder  the  importance  they  give  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fiends,  and  reflect  upon  that 
lofty  and  contemptuous  pride,  and  those  de- 
lectable sensations  which  the  appearance  of 
superior  knowledge  gives  to  the  pedant, 
whether  raw  or  trained,  high  or  low,  in  this 
profesdon  or  the  other.  It  matters  little 
that  such  a  feeling  dilates  the  vanity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  absence  of  real  knowledge  or 
good  sense :  it  is  not  real,  but  af^ted  knowl- 
edge, we  are  writing  about  Pride  is  con- 
fined to  no  condition  ;  nor  is  the  juvenile 
pedantry  of  a  youth  upon  the  hob  of  an  Irish 
chimney-comer  much  different  from  the 
pride  which  dts  upon  the  brow  of  a  worthy 
Lord  Mayor,  freshly  knighted,  lolling  with 
strained  dignity  bedde  his  honorable  broth- 
er, the  mace,  during  a  city  procession ;  or 
of  a  Lady  Mayoress,  when  she  reads  upon  a 
dead  wall  her  own  name  flaming  in  yellow 
capitals,  at  the  head  of  a  subscription  ball ; 
or,  what  is  better  still,  the  contemptuous 
glance  which,  while  about  to  open  the  said 
ball,  her  ladyship  throws  at  that  poor  crea- 
ture— the  SherifTs  wife. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
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tiiis  assumption  of  profomid  leaming  whicb 
characterizes  the  young  priest^  a  different 
spirit^  considerably  more  practical,  often  in- 
duces him  to  hook  in  other  motivea  The 
learning  of  Denis  O'Shaughnessy,  for  in- 
stance, blazed  with  j)eculiar  lustre  whenever 
he  felt  himself  out  at  elbows  ;  for  the  logic 
with  which  he  was  able  to  prove  the  con- 
nection between  his  erudition  and  a  woollen- 
draper's  shop,  was,  like  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  are  to  be  saved,  invinciUe.  When- 
ever his  father  considered  a  display  of  the 
son's  powers  in  controversy  to  be  a»)ito^, 
Denis,  who  knew  the  moUioL  tempora  fandi^ 
applied  to  him  for  a  hat  Whenever  he  drew 
a  heretic,  as  a  person  who  will  be  found 
hereafter  without  the  wedding  garment,  and 
clinched  the  argument  with  half  a  doz^i 
quotations  from  syntax  or  Greek  grammar, 
.he  uniformly  came  down  upon  the  father  for 
A  coat,  the  cloth  of  which  was  finer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  web  of  logic  he  wove  during 
the  disputation.  Whenever  he  seated  him- 
self in  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  or  gave  an  edi- 
fying homily  on  prayer,  with  such  eloquence 
as  rendered  the  father's  admiration  altogether 
inexpressible,  he  applied  for  a  pair  of  small- 
clothes ;  and  ijf,  in  the  excursiveneas  of  his 
vigorous  imagination  he  travelled  anywhere 
beyond  the  bounds  of  common  sense,  he  was 
certain  to  secure  a  pair  of  shoea 

This,  of  course,  did  not  escape  the  satirical 
observation  of  the  neighbors,  who  com- 
mented upon  the  circumstance  with  that 
good  himior  which  renders  their  mother-wit 
so  pleasant  and  spicy.  The  scenes  where 
many  of  these  displays  took  place,  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  occurrence  of  those  usual  in- 
cidents which  diversify  country  life.  Some- 
times old  Denis's  hearth  was  selected ;  at 
others,  a  neighboring  veakehouse,  and  not 
unfrequenUy  the  chapel-green,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  eager  listeners,  the 
young  priest  and  his  Latin  would  succeed 
m  throwing  the  hedge-schoolmaster  and  his 
I«obleins  completely  into  the  shade. 

The  father's  pride,  on  these  occasions, 
always  prompted  him  to  become  the  aggres- 
sor ;  but  he  only  did  this  to  draw  out  the 
talents  of  his  son  to  more  advantage.  Never 
was  man  foiled  with  less  regret  than  old 
Denis ;  nor  did  ever  man  more  bitterly  re- 
pent ihoae  littte  touches  of  vanity,  which 
sometimes  induced  him,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity of  prostrating  Denny  arrived,  to  show 
what  he  &ndd  have  done,  by  giving  the  son's 
argument  an  unexpected  brainblow.  These 
accidental  defeats  always  brought  the  son 
more  than  he  lost  by  tiiem ;  for  the  father 
usually  made  him  a  peace-offering  in  the 
shape  of  pocket-money,  books,  or  dothes. 
The   great   amusement   of   the  peasantry 


around  the  chapel-green  of  a  Sunday,  viras  to 
hear  the  fether  and  son  engaged  in  argu- 
ment ;  and  so  simple  was  the  character  of 
both,  that  their  acquaintances  declared  they 
could  know  by  the  state  of  young  Denis  s 
coat,  and  the  swaggering  g/asp  with  which 
old  Denis  held  his  stafl^  that  an  encounter 
was  about  to  take  place. 

"Toung  O'Shaughnessy's  gettin'  bare," 
they  would  observe ;  *'  therell  be  hard 
arguin'  till  he  gets  the  dothes.  He's  puttin' 
in  for  a  black  coat  now,  hie's  so  grave.  Go 
On,  Denny,"  they  would  say  again :  "  more 
power  an'  a  daeenter  sleeve  to  your  elbow. 
Stick  to  him ! — very  good  I — that's  a  clinch- 
er ! — ^you're  gone  beyond  the  skirts,  Denny  I 
— let  him  pocket  that  lamin'.  Dinis,  you're 
bate,  body  and  slaves !  '*' — ^you're  no  match 
for  the  gorsoon,  Dini&  Good  agin,  abou- 
chal  I — that's  puttin'  the  collar  on  it  I " — ^And 
so  on,  varying  the  phrase  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  moment 

Nothing  gave  the  father  greater  pleasure 
than  these  observations,  although  the  affected 
earnestness  with  which  he  encountered  the 
son,  and  his  pretended  indignation  at  those 
who  affirmed  him  to  have  been  beaten,  were 
highly  amusing  to  the  bystanders. 

Such  discussions  were  considered  highly 
eddying  and  instructive  by  them,  and  they 
were  sometimes  at  a  loss  whether  to  give  the 
palm  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence  to  the 
father  or  Denny.  The  reader,  however,  muot 
not  suppose  that  the  contemptuous  expres- 
sions scattered  over  Denny's  rhetorical  fioux:- 
ishes,  when  discussing  these  points  with  hi3 
father,  imphed  want  of  reverence  or  affection 
— far  from  it  On  the  contrary,  the  father 
always  liked  him  the  better  for  them,  ina^ 
much  as  they  proved  Denny's  vast  sujperiority 
over  himself.  They  were,  therefore,  only  tha 
Ucenses  and  embellishments  of  discussion, 
tolerated  and  encouraged  by  him  to  whom 
they  were  applied. 

Denny  at  length  shot  up  to  the  stature  of 
a  young  man,  probably  about  eighteen ;  and 
during  the  two  last  years  of  his^  school 
studies  he  presented  a  considerable,  if  not 
a  deddedly  marked  change  in  lus  character 
and  external  appearance.  His  pride  became 
more  haughty,  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
learning,  and  of  the  influence  annexed  to  the 
profession  for  which  he  was  intended,  put 
itself  forth  with  less  discussion,  but  more 
energy.  His  manners  and  attitude  became 
con^rained ;  the  expression  of  his  feuse  be- 
gan to  darken,  and  to  mould  itself  into  a 
sti£^  gloomy  formality,  that  was  strongly 
calculated  to  conceal  the  natural  traits  of  his 
character.    His  dres8»  too,  had  undergone  a 

*  Altogether— oompleteljr* 
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great  impiroyement ;  for  instead  of  wearing 
Bhop  blue  or  brown,  he  wore  good  black 
broad-dotibi  had  a  watch  in  his  fob,  a  respect- 
able hat,  and  finer  linen. 

This  change,  now  necessaiy  in  consequence 
of  his  semiderical  character,  influenced  him 
through  every  relation  of  life.  His  nearest 
frieni^,  whilst  thi^ir  pride  in  him  increased, 
fell  off  to  a  more  respectful  distance  ;  and 
his  depoi-tment,  so  far  from  being  that  of  a 
ffood-humored  Bobadil  of  polemics  and  pe- 
dantry upon.all  known  and  unknown  sub- 
jects, became  silent  and  solemn,  chequered 
only  during  the  moments  of  family  convi- 
vialiiy  by  an  excessive  flow  of  that  pleasant 
and  still  incomprehensible  learning  for  the 
possession  of  which  he  had  so  honestly 
earned  himself  a  character.  Much  of  his 
pedantry  was  now  leaped  o£^  it  is  true,  be- 
cause the  pride  of  his  station  prevented  him 
from  entering  into  discussions  with  the  peo- 
ple. It  cost  him,  however,  some  trouble  to 
overcome  his  early  tendencies ;  nor,  after 
all,  can  it  be  afi&rmed  that  he  altogether  suo- 
oeeded  in  eradicating  them.  Many  a  grave 
i^urag,  and  solemn  wink,  and  formal  nod,  had 
he  to  answer  for,  when  his  foot  touched  the 
debatable  land  of  controversy.  Though 
contrary  to  the  keeping  and  d^nity  of  his 
position  in  Ufe,  yet  did  honest  Denny  then 
get  desperately  significant^  and  his  lace  amaz- 
ingly argumentative.  Many  a  pretender  has 
he  fairly  annihilated  by  a  single  smile  of 
contempt  that  contained  more  logic  than  a 
long  argument  from  another  man.  In  fact, 
the  whole  host  of  rhetorical  figures  seemed 
breaking  out  of  his  face.  By  a  solitary  glance 
of  his  eye  he  could  look  a  man  into  a  di- 
lemma»  and  practise  a  sorites,  or  a  home- 
made syllogism,  by  the  various  shiftings  of 
his  countenance,  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  risen 
to  the  fun  flight  of  his  former  bombast  He 
had,  in  short  (^  prima  facie  disposition  to 
controversy  ;  his  nose  was  set  upon  his  face 
in  a  kind  of  firm  defiance  against  infidels, 
heretics,  and  excommunicated  persons ;  and 
when  it  curled  witii  contempt  of  another,  or 
with  pride  in  the  power  that  slumbered  in 
itself,  it  seemed  to  give  the  face  from  which 
it  projected,  and  the  world  at  large,  the  as- 
surance of  a  controversialist  Nor  did  his 
negative  talents  rest  here:  a  twist  of  his 
mouth  to  the  right  or  left  ear,  was  nicely 
shaded  away  into  a  negative  or  affirmative, 
aooording  as  he  intended  it  should  be  taken ; 
and  when  he  used  his  pocket-handkerchief 
he  was  certain,  though  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  to  silence  his  opponent  so  contemp- 
tuously did  his  intonations  rout  the  argu- 
ments brought  against  him.  Thesigiufi- 
conoe  and  force  of  all  these  was  heightened 
by  ttie  mystery  in  which  they  were  wrapped ; 


for  whenever  unbending  decorum  constrain- 
ed him  to  decline  the  challenges  of  the  ig- 
norant, with  whom  discussion  woukl  now  be 
degradation,  what  could  he  do  to  soothe  his 
vanity,  except,  as  the  poet  says,  with  folded 
arms  and  a  shaking  of  the  head  to  exclaim — 
"  WeU,  vxsll  loe  know  ;  or,  if  im  could,  and  if 
we  v)ould  ;  or,  ifxoe  list  to  speak  ;  or,  there 
he  an  if  thetj  might ; "  which  left  the  imagi- 
nations of  his  hearers  at  Hberty  to  conceive 
more  fully  of  those  powers  which  his  modesty 
declined  exhibiting.  For  some  time  before 
he  got  absolutely  cmd  finally  into  black,  even 
his  faliier  gave  up  his  accustomed  argument 
in  despair.  The  son  had  become  an  adept 
in  all  the  intricacies  and  obscurities  of  Latin, 
and  Hterally  overwhelmed  the  old  man  with 
small  inundations  of  that  language,  which 
though,  like  all  inundations,  rather  muddy, 
yet  were  they  quite  suflUcieilt  to  sweep  the 
worthy  veteran  before  them.. 

Young  Denis  O'Shaughnessy  was  now 
pretty  nearly  finished  at  school,  that  is  to 
say,  almost  fit  for  Maynooth ;  his  studies, 
though  higher,  were  less  assiduous;  his 
leisure  was  consequently  greater ;  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  a  person  of  his  character  is 
never  asked  to  work,  exempt  it  be  his  own 
pleasure  to  labor  a  day  or  ivio,  by  way  of 
amusement  He  might  now  be  seen  walking 
of  a  warm  day  along  the  shady  sides  of  the 
hedges,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  or  stretched 
listlessly  upon  the  grass,  at  study ;  or  saun- 
tering about  among  the  neighboring 
workmen,  with  his  forefinger  between  the 
leaves  of  his  book,  a  monument  of  learning 
and  industry. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Denis,  who  was  an  Inshman  of  eighteen, 
haudsome  and  well  made,  could  be  altogether 
insensible  to  female  beauty,  and  seductive 
charms  of  the  sex.  During  his  ea^  saimter- 
inga — or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  **  daunerings  " — 
along  the  roads  and  about  the  green  hedges, 
it  often  happened  that  he  met  a  neighbor's 
daughter;  and  Denis,  who,  as  a  young 
gentieman  of  breeding,  was  bound  to  be 
courteous,  could  not  do  less  than  accost  her 
vrith  becoming  urbanity. 

"  Ckx>d-momin',  Miss  Norah,"  we  will 
suppose  him  to  say,  when  meeting  .a  good- 
looking  arch  girl  of  his  acquaintance. 

"Q^d-monow,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy.  I 
hope  you're  weU,  sir." 

"Indeed  I  am,  at  present,  in  superlatively 
eodeaiastical  health.  Miss  Norah,  I  hope 
all  your  family  are  well  ?  ** 

"All  very  well,  I  thank  you,  sir,  barrin' 
myself." 

"An'  pray  what's  \b»  matther  wid  you. 
Miss  Norah?  I  hope"  (with  an  exceed- 
ing grave  but  oomplacent  smile)   ''you're 
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not  affected  wid  the  amorous  passion   of 
love?" 

"Oh,  that  *ud  be  teUin',  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  I  But  supposin'  I  am,  what  ought  I 
to  do?" 

"  That's  really  a  profound  question,  Miss 
Norah.  But  though  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
to  do,  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think." 

"An'whatisUat,  sir?" 

"Why,  Miss  Norah,  that  he  who  is  so 
beatified  as  to  secure  you  in  the  matrimonial 
paction^-compoc^um  it  is  in  the  lamed  lan- 
guages— in  other  words — to  condescend  to 
your  capacity — he  who  is  married  to  you 
will  be  a  happy  maiL  There  is  a  juvenUity 
about  your  eyes,  and  an  efflorescence  of 
amaranthine  odoriferousness  about  your 
cheeks  and  breath  that  are  enough  to  com- 
municate the  centrifugal  motion  to  any 
brain  adorned  with  the  slightest  modicum  of 
sentiment" 

"He  who  manies  me  will  be  a  happy 
she  exclaimed,  repeating  these  ex- 
pressions, probably  because  they  were  the 
only  words  she  understood.  "I  hope  so, 
Misther  O'Shaughnessy.  But,  sure  enough, 
who'd  expect  to  hear  sich  soft  talk  from  the 
makinsof  a  priest?  Very  well,  sir!  Upon 
my  word  1*11  be  tellin*  Father  Finnerty 
that  you  do  be  spakin'  up  to  the  girls ! — 
Now  1 1 " 

"  No,  no,  Miss  Norah ;  you  wouldn't  do 
that  merely  for  my  sayin*  that  you're  the 
handsomest  girl  in  the  parish.  Father  Fin- 
nerty himself  might  say  as  much,  for  it 
would  be  nothing  but  veracity — nothing  but 
truth.  Miss  Nonm." 

"Ah!  but  he  wouldn't  be  pattin'  me  on 
the  cheek !  Be  asy,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy ; 
there's  Darby  Brady  lookin'  at  you,  an'  hell 
beteUin'!" 

"Where?"  said  Denis,  starting. 

The  girl  repHed  only  by  an  arch  laugh. 

"  Upon  my  classicality.  Miss  Norah,  you're 
a  rogue;  there's  nobody  lookin',  you  sera- 
phim 1 " 

"  Then  there's  a  pair  of  us  rogues,  Misther 
Dinis." 

"  No,  no,  Miss  Norah ;  I  was  only  feehng 
TOur  cheek  as  a  philosophical  experiment 
Philosophers  offcen  do  it^  in  order  to  make 
out  an'h^'pothesis." 

"Misl^er  Dinis,  if  I'm  not  marrid  till 
you're  a  priest,  won't  you  say  the  words  for 
me  for  nothing  ?  " 

"  So  long  as  you  ask  it  wid  such  a  bril- 
liant smile.  Miss  Norah,  do  you  think  that 
any  educated  young  man  who  has  read  about 
beauty  an'  sentimentality  in  books,  could 
refuse  you?  But  you  Imow,  Miss  Norah, 
that  the  clergyman  who  marries  a  couple 
has  always  the  right  of  kissing  the  bride. 


(( 


II 


Now  I  wouldn't  claim  my  right  (hen  ;  but  it 
might  be  possible  by  a  present  compromise 

to — to .     What   would  you    think,   for 

instance,  to  give  me  that  new  f  " 
To  give  you  what?" 

Why  the indeed  it's  but  a  slight 

recompense,  the — ^k — ^the  salutation— the 
kiss.  You  know  what  tasting  the  head 
means?" 

"Faix,  Misther  Dinis,  you're  a  great 
rogue.  Who'd  think  it  indeed?  Sure 
enough,  they  say  smooth' water  runs  deep! 
Why  one  'ud  suppose  butther  wouldn't  melt 
in  your  mouth  to  look  at  you ;  an'  yet  you 
want  to  be  toyin'  wid  the  girls !  -  Indeed  an* 
faix,  it's  a  great  shame  for  the  likes  o'  you, 
that's  bint  on  Maynooth,  to  be  thinkiu'  of 
coortin'  at  alL  But  wait !  Upon  my  word, 
m  have  a  fine  story  agin  you,  plase  good- 
ness ! " 

This  latter  threat  the  niischievous  girl 
threw  out  with  a"  grave  fece,  in  order  lo 
bring  Denis  into  a  more  ridiculous  dilemmi ; 
for  she  saw  clearly  that  he  labored  imder  a 
heavy  struggle  between  timidity  and  gal- 
lantly. The  ruse  succeeded.  Denis  imme- 
diately changed  his  tone,  and  composed  his 
face  into  a  grave  admonitory  aspect,  nearly 
equal  to  a  homily  on  prudence  and  good 
conduct 

"Miss  Norah,"  said  he,  "perhaps  I  acted 
wrong  in  carrying  my  trial  of  your  disposi- 
tion too  for.  It's  a  thing,  however,  which  we 
who  are  intended  for  the  church  are  ordered 
to  do,  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  out 
what  are  called  in  this  very  book  you  see  wid 
me,  cases  of  conscience.  But  the  task  is  now 
over,  Miss  Norah  ;  and,  in  requital  for  your 
eztrame  good  nature,  I  am  bound  to  admin- 
ister to  you  a  slight  lecture  on  decorum. 

"In  the  first  place,  attend  your  duties 
regularly.  I  vdll  soon  be  goin'  to  Maynooth ; 
an'  as  you  are  one  of  the  girls  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  regard,  I  will  expect  on  my 
return  to  hear  a  good  account  of  you.  It  is 
possible  that  you'U  be  introduced  in  my 
absence  to  the  honors  of  matrimony;  but 
even  so,  I  know  that  peace,  an'  taciturnity, 
an'  submission  will  be  your  most  signal 
qualifications.  You  will  then  be  in  a  situa- 
tion equal  to  that  of  a  Roman  matron.  As 
for  us,  Miss  Norah,  we  are  subject  to  the 
dilapidations  of  occasional  elevation.  The 
ambrosia  of  sentiment  lies  in  our  path.  We 
care  not  for  the  terrestrialities  of  life,  when 
separated  from  the  great  principle  of  the 
poet — 

*  Omnia  vinoit  amor,  et  nos  oedamna  amori* 

That's  Hebrew,  Miss  Norah  ! " 

"  They  say  you  know  a  power  of  lamin', 
Misther  Dinia." 
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''Yes,  I  know  the  seven  languages;  but 
wliat  is  all  that  compared  to  the  cardinal 
virtues  This  world  is  a  mere  bird  of  pas- 
sage, Miss  Norah  ;  and  it  behooves  us  to  be 
ever  on*  the  wing  for  futurity  and  premedi- 
tation. Now,  will  you  remember  the  excel- 
lent moral  advice  I  have  given  you  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  will,  air,"  replied  the  roguish 
minx,  tripping  away  ;  "  particularly  that  you 
promised  to  marry  me  for  nothin'  if  Td  give 
you  a  kiss ! " 

"Give  up  everything  like  levity,  Miss 
Norah.     Attend  your  du — " 

"  You're  a  fool,  Misther  O'Shaughnessy ! 
Why  didn't  you  take  the  kiss,  on'  spare  the 
king's  English  ?  " 

On  making  this  observation  she  redoubled 
her  pace,  aiid  left  Denis  now  perfectly  sensi- 
ble that  he  was  a  proper  subject  for  her 
mirth.  He  turned  about^  and  called  after 
her — 

"Had  I'  known  that  you  were  only  in 
jocosity,  Miss  Nora,  upon  my  dassicality,  I'd 
have  given  you  the  k — ." 

He  now  perceived  that  she  was  beyond 
hearing,  and  that  it  was  uniiecessary  to 
finish  the  sentence. 

These  accidental  meetings  between  Denis 
and  the  pretty  daughters  of  the  neighboring 
formers  were,  somehow,  very  frequent  Our 
hero,  howeve^was  always  extremely  judicious 
in  tempering  his  gallantry  and  moral  advice 
to  his  young  female  acquaintancea  In  the 
beginning  of  the  conversatioii  he  was  sly  and 
complimentary,  afterwards  he  became  more 
insinuating,  then  more  direct  in  his  praises 
of  their  beauty ;  but  as  his  timidity  on  the 
point  of  character  was  known,  the  mischief- 
loving  girla  imiformly  ended  with  a  threat  of 
exposing  him  to  the  priest,  to  his  friends,  or 
to  the  neighbors,  as  the  whim  directed 
them.  This  brought  him  back  to  his  moral- 
ity again ;  he  immediately  commenced  an 
exhortation  touching  their  religious  duties, 
thus  hoping  to  cover,  by  a  trait  more  becom- 
ing his  futiu-e  destination,  the  little  harmless 
badinage  in  which  he  had  indulged. 

The  girls  themselves  frequently  made  him 
the  topic  of  conversation,  a  proof  that  he  was 
not  altogether  indifferent  to  them.  In  these 
little  conclaves  he  came  very  well  ofL  Among 
them  all  it  was  admitted  "that  there  was  a 
rogue  in  his  coat ; "  but  this  was  by  no 
means  uttered  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  be- 
trayed any  disrelish  to  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  often  said — and  many  of  them 
with  an  involuntary  sigh — that  "  he  was  too 
purty  to  be  made  a  priest  of ; "  others,  that 
"  it  was  a  pity  to  make  a  priest  of  so  fine  a 
young  man ; "  others,  again,  that "  if  he  must 
be  a  priest,  the  colleens  would  be  all  flockin' 
to  hear  his  sormona"    There  was  one,  how- 


ever, among  them  who  never  mentioned 
him  either  in  pimse  or  censure  ;  but  the 
rapid  changes  of  her  expressive  countenance 
gave  strong  indications  to  an  observing  eye 
that  his  name,  person,  and  futiu*e  prospects 
were  capable  of  exciting  a  deep  and  intense 
interest  in  her  heart 

At  length  be  began  to  appear  on  horse- 
back ;  and  as  he  1^  hitherto  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  that  exercise  bai*e-backed, 
now  he  was  resolved  to  get  into  a  saddle, 
and  ride  like  a  gentleman.  Henceforth  he 
might  be  seen  mounted  upon  one  of  his 
faifier's  horses,  quite  erect,  and  with  but  one 
spur,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  only  spur,  ex- 
cept the  whiskey  bottle,  that  had  been  in  the 
family  for  three  generations.  This  was'  used, 
he  declared,  for  no  other  purpose  in  life  than 
that  of  "  stimulating  the  animal  to  the  true 
clerical  trot" 

From  the  moment  he  became  a  mounted 
man  he  assumed  an  air  of  less  equivocal 
command  in  th«  famfly ;  and  not  only  to  his 
own  relations  was  this  authority  manifested, 
but  to  his  more  distant  acquaintances,  and, 
in  short,  to  the  whole  parish.  The  people 
now  began  to  touch  their  hats  to  him,  which 
act  of  respect  he  returned  as  much  in  imi- 
tation of  the  parish  priest  as  possible.  They 
also  began  to  ask  him  what  o'clock  it  was, 
and  Denis,  with  a  peculiar  condescension, 
balanced  stiU  with  becoming  dignity, 
stopped,  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  told 
the  hour,  after  which  he  held  it  for  a  few 
seconds  to  his  ear  with  an  experienced  air, 
then  put  it  in  a  dignified  m£mner  in  his  fob, 
touched  the  horse  with  the  solitary  spur,  put 
himself  more  erect,  and  proceeded  with — as 
he  himself  used  to  say,  when  condemning 
the  pride  of  the  curate — "  all  the  lordliness 
of  the  parochial  priest" 

The  notions  which  the  peasantry  entertain 
of  a  priest's  learning  ai*e  as  extravagant  as 
they  are  amusing,  and  such,  indeed,  as  would 
be  too  much  for  the  pedantic  vanity  insepa- 
rable from  a  half-educated  man  to  disclaim. 
The  people  are  sufficiently  reasonable,  how- 
ever, to  admit  gradations  in  the  extent  of 
knowledge  acquu*ed  by  their  pastors ;  but 
some  of  the  figures  and  illustrations  which 
they  use  in  estimating  tlieir  comparative 
merits  ore  highly  ludicrous.  I  remember  a 
young  man,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
set  about  preparing  himself  for  the  church. 
He  lived  in  the  bosom  of  a  mountain,  whose 
rugged  breast  he  cultivated  with  a  strength 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  subduing  it 
He  was  a  powerful  young  fellow,  quiet  and 
inoffensive  in  his  manners,  and  possessed  of 
great  natural  talents.  It  was  upon  a  Monday 
morning,  in  the  month  of  June,  that  the 
school-room  door  opened  a  foot  and  a  half 
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wider  than  nsml,  and  a  liuge,  oolossal 
figure  stalked  in,  with  a  kind  of  bashful 
laugh  upon  his  countenance,  as  if  oonscious 
of  the  disproportion  betwixt  his  immense 
size  and  that  of  the  other  schoolboys.  His 
figure,  witliout  a  syllable  of  exaggeration, 
was  precisely  such  as  I  am  about  to  describe. 
His  height  six  feet,  his  shoulders  of  an  enor- 
mous breadth,  his  head  red  as  fire ;  his  body- 
coat  made  after  the  manner  of  his  grand- 
father's— ^the  skirts  of  it  being  near  his  heels 
— and  the  buttons  behind  little  less  than 
eighteen  inches  asunder.  The  podcets  were 
cut  so  low,  that  when  he  stretched  his  arm 
to  its  full  length,  his  fingers  could  not  get 
further  than  ilie  flaps  ;  the  breast  of  it  was 
about  nine  inches  longer  i^ian  was  necessaiy, 
so  that  when  he  buttoned  it,  he  appeared  all 
body.  He  wore  no  cravaty  nor  was  his  shirt- 
collar  either  pinned  or  buttoned,  but  lay 
open  as  if  to  disclose  an  immense  neck  and 
chest  scorched  by  the  sun  into  a  rich  and 
healthy  scarlet  His  chin  was  covered  with 
a  sole  oi  red  dry  bristles  that  appeared  to 
have  been  clipped  about  a  fortnight  b^ore ; 
and  as  he  wore  neither  shoe  nor  stocking, 
he  exhibited  a  pair  of  legs  to  which  Rob 
Boy's  were  drumsticks.  Tbej  gave  proof  of 
powerful  strength,  and  the  tiiick  fell  of 
bristly  hair  with  which  they  were  covered 
argued  an  amazing  hardihood  of  constitution 
and  tremendous  physical  energy. 

'*  Sure,  Masiher,  Tm  comin'  to  school  to 
you !  '*  were  the  first  words  he  uttered. 

Now  there  ran  beneath  the  master's 
solemnity  of  manner  a  broad  but  shallow 
under-current  of  humor,  which  agreed  but 
poorly  with  his  pompous  display  of  learning. 
On  this  occasion  his  struggle  to  retain  the 
grave  and  overcome  the  ludicrous  was  un- 
availing. The  startling  fact  thus  unoouthly 
announced  by  so  grotesque  a  candidate  for 
classical  knowledge  occasioned  him  to  re- 
ceive the  intelligence  with  more  mirth  than 
'  was  consistent  with  good  breeding.  His 
pupils,  too,  who  were  hitherto  a&aid  to 
laugh  aloud,  on  observing  his  countenance 
dil^  into  an  expression  of  laughter  which 
he  could  not  conceal,  made  the  roof  of  the 
house  ring  with  their  mirth. 

"  Silence,  gintlemen,"  said  he  ;  "  legiie,per- 
legite^  et  rdegite — study,  gintlemen,  study — 
pluck  the  tree  of  knowle<|ge,  I  say,  while  the 
fruit  is  in  season.  Denny  O'Shaughnessy, 
what  are  you  facetious  for?  Quid  rides, 
Dionygif  And  so,  Pether — is  Pether  your 
pronomen — quo  nomine  gowdesf  Silence, 
boys !— perhaps  he  was  at  Latin  before,  and 
well  try  him — quo  nomine  gowdes,  Pethref" 

A  staf  e  of  awkward  perplexity  was  the  only 
rtkVklj  he  could  get  from  the  colossus  he 
''ssed. 


M 


And   so    you're   fished    up   from    the 
Str^hts  *  at  last,  Pether  ?  " 

''  Sir,  my  name's  not  PeOier.  My  other's 
name  is  Paddy  Doorish,  but  my  own  is 
Franky.  I  was  bom  in  lasDagh ;  bat  we 
lived  double  as  long  as  I  can  moid  in  tiie 
Mountain  Bar." 

''And,  Franky,  what  put  Latin  into  your 
head?" 

"  There  was  no  Latin  pot  into  my  head ; 
Fm  oomin'  to  you  for  that" 

''And,  you  graceful  sprig  of  jtivenifity, 
hjave  you  the  conscience  to  tlnnk  that  Fd  un- 
dhertisdce  to  fill  what  yon  carry  on  your  showl- 
ders  on  the  same  terms  that  Fd  take  for 
replenishing  the  head  of  a  raaonable  youth  f 
Would  you  be  so  unjust  in  all  the  princiides 
of  correct  erudition  as  to  expect  that,  my 
worthy  Man-mountain  ?  " 

"  I  don't  eiqpect  it,"  said  Frank  ;  "  aR  that's 
in  your  head  wouldn't  fill  the  comer  of  mine, 
if  you  go  aocordin'  to  size ;  but  HI  pay  yon 
for  tachin'  me  as  much  as  you  know  yoursdj^ 
an'  the  more  I  lam  the  le^  pains  youll  have 
wid  me." 

Franky,  however,  made  an  amawng  prog^ 
ress — so  veiy  rapid,  indeed,  that  in  abool 
three  years  from  that  day  he  found  himself 
in  Maynooth,  and  in  three  years  more  was  an 
active  curate,  to  whom  that  veiy  teacher 
appeared  as  slavishly  submissive  as  if  he  had 
never  ridiculed  his  vulgarity  or  ungainly  di-- 
mensions.  Poor  Frank,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rdpid  progress  he  made,  and  of 
the  very  short  interval  which  elapsed  from 
the  period  of  his  commencing  Latin  until  that 
of  his  ordination,  was  assigned  by  the  people 
the  lowest  grade  in  learning.  The  term  used 
to  designate  the  rank  which  they  supposed 
him  to  hold,  was  both  humorous  and  ex- 
pressive. 

"  Franky,"  ttiey  would  say,  "  is  ixo  finif^ved 
priest  in  the  larmn' ;  he^s  but  a  scoiodher" 

Now  a  scowdher  is  an  oaten  cake  laid  upon 
a  pair  of  tongs  placed  over  the  greeshaugk,  or 
embers,  that  are  spread  out  for  the  purpose 
of  baking  it.  In  a  few  minutes  the  side  first 
laid  down  is  scorched  :  it  is  then  turned,  and 
the  other  side  is  also,  scorched  ;  so  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  beiag  baked,  though  it  is 
actually  quite  raw  within.  It  is  a  homely, 
but  an  exceedingly  apt  illustration,  wb^ 
applied  to  such  men  as  Frank. 

"Poor  Frank,"  they  would  observe,  "is 
but  a  scowdher — ^the  sign  of  the  tongs — No. 
11,  is  upon  him  ;  so  that  it  is  asy  known  he 
never  was  laid  to  the  muddha  arran,"  f — ^that 


*  Alladiag  to  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

t  The  Muddha  Arran  is  literally  ''the  bread 
stick,"  a  term  in  opposition  to  the  scmedher.  It  is 
a  focked  stick  with  thxtt  legs,  that  stands  oppoaite 
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is  to  say,  properly  baked — or  duly  and  thor- 
oughly educated. 

Denis,  however,  to  resume  more  directly 
the  thread  of  our  narrative,  on  finding  him- 
self mounted,  took  an  inveterate  prejudice 
against  walking.  There  was  something,  he 
thought,  far  more  dignified  in  riding  thfoi  in 
pacing  dowly  upon  ti^e  earth,  like  a  common 
man  who  had  not  the  justification  of  Latin 
and  Qreek  for  becoming  an  equestrian.  Be- 
sides this  accomplishment^  there  were  also 
manv  other  habits  to  be  broken  off,  and  more 
genteel  ones  to  be  adopted  in  their  place. 
These  were  aU  suggested  by  his  rising  pride  ; 
and,  in  sooth,  they  smacked  strongly  of  that 
adroitness  with  which  the  Irish  priest,  and 
every  priest,  contrives  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  feeding  well  through  the  osten- 
sible medium  of  a  different  motive. 

He  accordingly  took  his  father  aside  one 
inoming,  after  he  had  eaten  a  more  meagi-e 
breakfast  that  usual,  and,  after  hcking  his 
lips,  addi'essed  him  in  these  words : — 

"  I  think,  father,  that  upon  considerating 
the  consequence  to  which  I  am  now  entitlec^ 
and  the  degree  of  respectability  which,  in  my 
own  person — in  propria  persona — ^I  communi- 
cate to  the  vulgarians  with  whom  I  am  con- 
nected— ^I  call  them  vulgarians  from  no 
derogatory  motive ;  but  you  will  concede 
yourself,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  lamed 
languages,  an'  consequently,  though  dacent 
enough,  still,  in  reference  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  volgariana  Well !  Quid  miuUis  f — I  say, 
that  taking  all  these  things  into  speculation, 
looking  at  them — veluti  in  speculum — it  is 
neither  dacent  nor  becoming  that  I  should 
ate  in  the  manner  I  have  done,  as  vulgarly  as 
themselves — that  I  should  ate,  I  say,  any 
longer,  without  knife  and  fork.  Neither,  I  an- 
nounce, shall  I  in  future  drink  my  milk  any 
longer,  as  I  have  with  all  humihty  done 
hitherto,  out  of  a  noggin  ;  nor  continue  to 
disrobe  my  potatoes  any  longer  without  a  be- 
coming instrument  I  must  also  have  better 
viands  to  consume.  You  are  not  to  be  in- 
informed  that  I  am  in  that  situation  of  life,  in 
which,  from  my  education  and  other  accom- 
plidiments,  I  must  be  estimated  as  duly  quali- 
fied to  ate  beef  and  mutton  instead  of  bacon, 
an'  to  have  my  lay  breakfast  instead  of  stir- 
about, which,  in  pohte  society,  is  designated 
porridge.  You  know  yourself,  and  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  Tm  soon  likely  to  confer 
distinction  and  pre-eminence  upon  the  poor 
illiterate,  but  honest  creatures,  with  whom  I 
am  associated  in  the  bonds  of  blood-relation- 
ship.    If  I  were  a  dunce,  or  a  booby,  or  a 


the  fire,  and  supports  the  oake,  which  is  placed  on 
the  edge  until  it  is  gradaallj  baked.  .  The  Scowd^ier 
is,  for  the  most  pan,  made  in  cases  of  harrj. 


leather  head,  the  cape  might  be  different ; 
but  you  yourself  are  well  acquainted  with 
my  talents  of  logic  and  conthroversy  ;  an'  I 
have  soimd  rasons  and  good  authority,  which 
I  could  quote,  if  necessary,  for  pi-oving  that 
nothing  increases  the  weight  of  the  brain, 
and  accelerates  to  gravity  and  solidity  more 
than  good  feeding.  Pay  attention,  therefore, 
to  my  words,  for  I  e35)ect  that  they  will  be 
duly  observed  : — buy  me  a  knife  and  fork  ; 
and  when  I  get  them,  it's  not  to  lay  them 
past  to  rust,  you  consave.  The  boef  and 
mutton  must  follow ;  and  in  future  Fm  re- 
solved to  have  my  tay  breakfast.  There  are 
geese,  and  turkeys,  and  pullets  enough  about 
the  yard,  and  I  am  bent  on  accomplishing 
myself  in  the  art  of  carving  them.  Tm  not 
the  man  now  to  be  placed  among  the  other 
riff-raff  of  the  family  over  a  basket  of  j^ota- 
toes,  wid  a  black  clerical  coat  upon  me,  and 
a  noggin  of  milk  under  my  arm  I  I  tell  you 
the  system  must  be  changed:  the  school- 
master is  abroad,  and  I'll  tolerate  such  vul- 
garity no  longer*  Now  saddle  the  horse  till 
I  ride  across  the  bog  to  Pether  Rafferty's 
Station,  where  Fm  to  sarve  mass;  plase 
heaven,  PU  soon  be  able  to  say  one  myself 
and  give  you  all  a  lift  in  spirituids — ehem  !  " 

"Throth,  Dinny,  I  b'Ueve  you're  right 
avick;  and " 

"  Vick  me  no  longer,  father — that's  another 
thing  I  forgot  It's  full  time  that  I  should 
be  idrred  ;  and  if  my  own  relations  won't  call 
me  Sir  instead  of  Dirmy,  it*s  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  strangers  will  do  it  I  wish  to 
goodness  you  had  never  stigmatized  me  vdd 
so  vulgar  an  epithet  as  Dinny.  The  proper 
word  is  Dionysius ;  and,  in  future,  I'll  expect 
to  be  called  Misther  Dionysius." 

"  Sure,  I  or  your  mother  needn't  be  sirrin* 
you,  Dinny?" 

"  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  as  to  whether 
m  demand  that  proof  of  my  respectabiHty 
from  you  and  my  mother,  or  not ;  but  on  this 
Fm  immovable,  that  instead  of  Dinny,  you 
must,  as  I  said,  designate  me  Dionysius." 

"  Well,  well,  avoumeen,  I  suppose  only  it's 
right  you  wouldn't  be  axin'  us ;  but  Fm  sure 
your  poor  mother  will  never  be  able  to  get 
her  tongue  about  Dionnisis,  it's  so  long  and 
lamed  a  word." 

''  It  is  a  lamed  word,  no  doubt ;  but  she 
must  persevere  imtil  she's  able  to  masther  it 
I  wouldn't  for  three  tenpennies  that  the 
priest  would  hear  one  of  you  caU  me  Dinny ; 
it  would  degradate  me  very  much  in  his  esti- 
mation. At  all  events,  if  my  mother  cannot 
manage  the  orthography  of  Dionysius,  let  it  be 
Denis,  or  anything  but  that  signature  of  vul- 
garity, Dinny.  Now,  father,  you  won't  neg- 
lect to  revale  what  I've  ordered  to  the  family  ?" 

"No,  indeed,  I  will  not»  avick — I  mane 
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Dionnisis,  avoameen-^ni  tell  them  every- 
thing as  you  ordhered ;  but  as  to  Dionnisis, 
Tm  cock  sure  that  poor  Mave  will  never  be 
able  to  get  her  ould  tongue  about  so  new- 
fangled a  piece  of  lamin'  as  that  is.  Well, 
I  well,  this  knowledge  bates  the  world  ! " 

When  the  horse  was  saddled,  and  Diony- 
sius  on  his  way  with  all  due  pomp  to  the 
Station,  old  Denis  broke  the  matter  to  his 
wife. 

"  Mave,  achora,"  said  he,  "  I  have  sthrange 
news  to  tell  you :  sure  Dionnisis  is  goin'  to 
make  himself  a  gintleman." 

"Sure  what?" 

«  Dionnisis,  our  son  Dionnisis,  is  goin'  to 
make  himself  a  gintleman ;  hell  ate  no 
longer  widout  a  kmfe  and  fork." 

"  Saints  about  us  I "  exclaimed  Mave,  ris- 
ing and  looking  with  alarm  into  her  hus- 
band's face—"  saints  about  us,  Denis,  what 
is  it  ails  you  ?  Sure  there  would  be  nothin' 
wrong  wid  you  about  the  head,  Denis  ?  or 
maybe  it's  a  touch  of  a  faver  you've  got,  out 
riddling  that  com  bare-headed,  yistherday? 
I  remimber  the  time  my  Aunt  Bridget  tuck 
the  scarlet  faver,  she  begun  to  rave  and 
spake  foolish  in  the  same  way." 

"  Why,  woman,  if  your  Aunt  Bridget  had 
a  faver  made  up  of  all  the  colors  in  the  rain- 
bow, I  tell  you  I'm  spakin'  sinse  I  Our  son 
Dioimisis  proved  himself  a  gintleman  out  in 
the  gai*den  wid  me  about  an  hour  ago." 

"I  suppose  so,  Denis,"  she  replied,  hu- 
moring him,  for  she  was  still  doubly  con- 
vinced that  he  labored  under  some  incipient 
malady,  if  not  under  actual  insanity  ;  "  an' 
what  son  is  tkiSy  Dinny  ?  I've  never  heard  of 
him  before." 

"Our  son  Denis,  woman  alive  I  Tou 
must  know  he's  not  to  be  called  Dinny  or  Dinis 
any  more,  but  Dionnisis  ;  he's  to  begin  atin' 
wid  a  knife  an'  fork  to-morrow  ;  we  must  get 
him  beef  and  mutton,  and  a  tay  break&isi 
He  say's  it's  not  fiiir  play  in  any  one  that's  so 
deep  read  in  the  lamin"  ashe  is,  to  ate  like  a 
vulgarian,  or  to  peel  his  phaties  wid  his 
fingers,  an'  him  knows  so  much  Latin  an' 
Oreek ;  an'  my  sowl  to  happiness  but  hell 
stick  to  the  gintlemanly  way  of  livin',  so  &r 
as  the  beef,  an'  mutton,  and  tay  is  consamed." 

"He  will!  An',  Dinis  O'Shaughnessy, 
who  has  a  betther  right  to  turn  gintleman, 
nor  the  gorsoon  that  studied  for  that !  Isn't 
it  proud  you  ought  to  be  that  he  has  the  spirit 
to  think  of  sich  things  ?  " 

"111  engage,  Mave,  on  that  point  youll 
find  him  spirited  enough  ;  for  my  part,  I 
don't  begrudge  him  what  he  wants ;  but  I 
heard  the  people  say,  that  no  man's  a  gintle- 
man who  s  not  GoUeye^red ;  and  you  know 
he's  not  that  yet" 

"  You  forget  that  he  has  gentle  blood  in 


his  veins,  Denis.  There  was  a  day  when  my 
^unily,  the  Magennises,  held  their  heads  up ; 
and  KolumkiU  says  that  the  same  time  is  to 
come  back  agin  to  all  the  ould  families.  Who 
knows  if  it's  altogether  from  himadf  he  s 
takin'  to  the  beef  an'  mutton,  but  from 
prophecy ;  he  knows  what  he's  about,  Fll 
warrant  him.'  For  our  part,  it's  not  right  for 
us  to  cross  him  in  it ;  it's  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  no  doubt,  an' we  might  lose  more  by 
a  Uast  upon  the  com  or  tiie  cattle,  than  he'd 
ate  the  other  way.  That's  my  dhrame  out 
that  I  had  last  night  about  him.  I  thought 
we  were  all  gather  somewhere  that  I  can't 
rightly  remimber ;  but  anyhow  there  was  a 
great  sigfU  of  people  in  it,  an'  high  doin's 
goin'  an  in  the  atin'  way.  I  looked  about 
me,  an'  seen  ever  so  many  priests  dressed 
all  like  the  Protestant  dargy  ;  our  Dinis  was 
at  the  head  of  them,  wid  a  three-cocked  hat, 
an'  a  wig  upon  him  ;  he  was  cuttin'  up  beef 
an'  mutton  at  the  rate  of  a  weddin',  an' 
dhrinkin'  wine  in  metherfuls." 

"'Musha,  Dinis,'  says  myself  'what's  all 
ihisfor?' 

"  *  Why,'  says  he,  *  it's  aU  for  the  good  of 
the  church  an'  the  faithful.  I'm  now  Arch- 
bishop of  the  county,'  says  he  ;  '  the  Protes- 
tants are  all  banished,  an'  we  are  in  their 
place.'    . 

"  The  sorra  one  o'  myself  all  this  time 
but  thought  he  was  a  priest  still ;  so  says  I, 
*  Dinny,  you're  a  wantin'  to  anoint  Paddy 
Diarmud,  who's  given  over,  an'  if  you  don't 
make  haste,  you  won't  overtake  him  ? ' 

"  *  He  must  wait  then  till  momin*,'  says 
Dinny  ; '  or  if  he  chooses  to  die  against  my 
wiU,  an'  the  will  o'  the  church,  let  him  take 
the  quensequences.     We're  wealthy  now.' 

"  I  was  so  much  frightened  at  the  kind  of 
voice  that  he  spoke  to  me  in,  that  I  awoke ; 
an'  sure  enough,  the  first  thing  I  heard  was 
the  fizzin'  o'  bacon  on  the  pan.  I  wondered 
who  could  be  up  so  early,  an'  puttin'  my 
head  through  the  door,  there  was  Dinny  busy^ 
at  it,  wid  an  ould  knife  in  one  hand,  an'  an 
iron  skiver  in  the  other  imitatin'  a  fork. 

"What  are  you  doin'  so  early,  Dinny?' 
says  I  • 

" '  I'm  practisin','  says  he. 

"' What  for?' says i. 

"  *  Oh,  I'm  practisin','  says  he,  back  again, 
'  go  to  bed  ;  I'm  practisin'  for  the  church, 
an'  the  Station  that's  to  be  in  PetherBaf- 
ferty's  to-day.' 

"  Now,  Dinny,  between  you  an'  me,  that 
dhrame  didn't  come  for  nothin'.  So  give  the 
gorsoon  his  way,  an'  if  he  chooses  to  be  a 
gintleman,  why  let  him  ;  hell  be  the  more 
honor  to  thim  that  reared  him." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  indeed,  Mave ;  he  always 
had  a  high  spirit  ever  since  he  was  intinded 
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for  the  robes,  and  would  have  his  own  way 
and  will  in  whatever  he  took  into  his  head, 
right  or  wrong,  as  cleverly  as  if  he  had  the 
authority  for  it." 

"  An'  so  he  ought,  seein'  he  wasn't  to  be 
slavin'  at  the  spade,  like  the  rest  o'  the  fam- 
ily. The  ways  o'  them  that  have  great  larn- 
in'  as  he  has,  isn*t  Hke  other  people's  ways 
«— they  must  be  humored,  and  have  their  own 
will,  otherwise  what  'ud  they  be  betther  than 
their  neighbors  ?  " 

The  other  arrangements  laid  down  by 
Denis,  touching  his  determination  not  to  be 
addressed  so  iuniliarly  by  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  were  next  discussed  in  this  conver- 
sation, and,  of  course,  the  same  prejudice  in 
his  favor  was  manifested  by  his  indulgent 
parents.  The  whole  code  of  his  injunctions 
was  subsequently  disclosed  to  the  family  in 
ail  its  extent  and  rigor.  Some  of  them  heard 
it  with  surprise,  and  other  with  that  kind  of 
dogged  indignation  evinced  by  those  who 
are  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  na- 
ture of  the  communication  about  to  be  laid  be- 
fore them.  Altogether,  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  placed  them  were  peculiar  and  em- 
barrassing. The  Irish  peasant  can  seldom 
bear  to  have  the  tenderness  of  domestic  af- 
loetion  tampered  with,  whether  from  pride, 
caprice,  or  any  other  motive  not  related  to 
his  prejudices.  In  this  instance  the  strong- 
est feelings  of  the  O'Shaughnessys  were 
brunted,  as  it  were,  in  hostile  array  against 
each  other  ;  and  although  the  moral  force  on 
each  side  was  nearly  equal,  still  the  painful 
revulsion  produced  by  Denis's  pride,  as  un- 
der%'aluing  their  affection,  and  substituting 
the  cold  forms  of  artificial  life  for  the  warmth 
of  honest  hearts  like  theirs,  was,  in  the  first 
burst  of  natural  fervor,  strongly,  and  some- 
what indignantly  expressed. 

Denis  had  been  their  pride,  the  privileged 
2)er8on  among  them — ^the  individual  whose 
Indents  were  to  throw  lustre  upon  a  nameless 
and  unknown  family ;  the  future  priest — the 
embryo  preacher  of  eminence — the  resist- 
less controversialist — ^theholy  father  confessor 
' — and,  perhaps,  for  with  that  vivacity  of 
imagination  peculiar  to  the  Irish,  they  could 
scarcely  limit  his  exaltation — perhaps  the 
bishop  of  a  whole  diocese.  Had  not  the 
Lord  Primate  himself  been  the  son  of  as 
humble  a  man  ?  "  And  who  knows,"  said  his 
youngest  and  i^reet  sister,  who  of  all  the 
family  was  most  devoted  to  him,  ''but 
Dinny  might  yet  be  a  primate?"  And  as 
she  spoke,  the  tear  of  affection,  pride,  and 
enthusiasm  glistened  in  her  eye.  Denis, 
therefore,  had  been  much,  even  in  his  youth, 
to  their  simple  hearts,  and  far  more  to  their 
hopes  and  expectations,  tlian  he  was  in  all  the 
pride  of  his  petty  polemics  ;  but  when  he. 


before  whose  merits,  both  real  and  imaginary, 
every  heart  among  them  bowed  as  before  the 
shrine  of  a  tutelar  saint,  turned  round,  ere 
the  destined  eminence  he  aimed  at  was  half 
attained,  and  laid  upon  their  fervent  affection 
the  icy  chain  of  pride  and  worldly  etiquette 
— the  act  was  felt  keenly  and  unexpectedly 
as  the  acute  spasm  of  some  sudden  malady. 

The  father  and  mother,  however,  both,  de- 
fended him  with  great  W£urmth;  and  by 
placing  his  motives  in  that  point  of  view 
which  agreed  best  with  their  children's  pre- 
judices, they  eventually  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling his  brothers  and  sisters  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  phrase- 
ology he  proposed — ^that  they  might  treat 
him  with  suitable  respect  in  the  eye  of  Uie 
world. 

"  It's  proud  of  him  we  ought  to  be,"  said 
his  father,  "  and  delighted  that  he  has  sich  a 
risin'  spirit ;  an'  sure  the  more  respect  is 
paid  to  him  the  greater  credit  he  wiM  be  to 
ourselves." 

''  But,  sure  he  has  no  right,"  said  his  eldest 
brother,  "  to  be  settin'  up  for  a  gentleman 
till  he's  priested.  I'm  willin'  enough  to  sir 
him,  only  that  it  cuts  me  more  than  I'll  say, 
to  think  that  I  must  be  caUin'  the  boy  that 
I'd  spill  the  dhrop  of  my  blood  for,  afther 
the  manner  of  a  sthranger ;  and  besides," 
he  added,  ''  I'm  not  clear  but  the  neighbors 
wiU  be  passin'  remarks  upon  us,  as  they  did 
when  you  and  he  used  to  be  arguin'." 

"I'd  like  to  see  them  that  'ud  turn  it  into 
a  joke,"  said  his  father  ;  ''  I  would  let  them 
know  that  Dinis  O'Shaughnessy's  dog  is 
neither  to  be  made  or  meddled  wid  in  a  dis- 
respectful manner,  let  alone  his  son.  We 
are  not  widout  friends  and  connections  that 
'ud  take  our  quarrel  upon  them  in  his  de- 
fince,  if  there  was  a  needcessity  for  it ;  but 
there  will  not,  for  didn't  my  heart  lep  the 
other  day  to  my  throat  wid  delight,  when  I 
saw  Larry  Neil  put  his  hand  to  his  hat  to 
him,  comin'  up  the  Esker  upon  the  mare ; 
and  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  if  he  didn't 
answer  the  bow  to  Larry,  as  if  he  was  the 
priest  of  the  parish  already.  It's  thewon- 
dher  of  the  world  how  he  picks  up  a  jinteel 
thing  any  how,  an'  ever  did,  since  he  was 
the  hoith  o'  that" 

"  Why,"  said  the  mother,  "  what  a  norra- 
tion  yez  rise  about- thratin'  the  boy  as  every 
one  Hke  him  ought  to  be  thrated.  Wait  till 
ye  see  him  a  parish  priest^  and  then  yell  be 
comin'  round  him  to  get  your  daughters  to 
keep  house  for  him,  and  your  sons  edicated 
and  made  priests  of ;  but  now  that  the  child 
takes  a  ginteel  relish  for  beef  and  mutton, 
and  wants  to  be  respected,  ye  are  nume  an' 
low  spirited  enough  to  grumble  about  it" 

"  No  mother,"  said  his  youngest  sister^ 
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bursting  into  tears,  "Fd  beg  it  for  him, 
sooner  nor  he  should  want ;  but  I  can't  bear 
to  be  callin'  my  brotlier  Dinny — Mr— like  a 
stranger.  It  looks  as  if  /  didn't  love  him,  or  as 
if  he  was  forgettin'  us,  or  carin'  less  about 
us  nor  he  used  to  do." 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  root  and  ground  of 
the  opposition  which  Denis's  plan  received  at 
the  hands  of  his  relations ;  it  repressed  the 
cordial  and  affectionate  intercourse  which 
had  hitherto  subsisted  between  them;  but 
the  pride  of  life,  and,  what  is  more,  the  pride 
of  an  office  which  ought  always  to  be  as- 
sociated with  humility,  had  got  into  his 
heart ;  the  vanity  of  learning,  too,  thin  and 
shallow  though  it  was,  inflated  him  ;  and  the 
effect  of  both  was  a  gradual  induration  of 
feeling — an  habitual  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance, and  a  notion  of  supreme  contempt 
foi*  flJl  who  were  tiore  ignorant  than  him- 
sell 

After  the  first  impression  of  pain  and 
mortification  had  passed  away  from  the 
minds  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  it  was, 
however,  tmanimously  admitted  that  he  was 
right ;  and  ere  long,  no  other  feeling  than 
one  of  good-humor,  mingled  with  drollery, 
could  be  perceived  among  them.  They 
were  clearly  convinced,  that  he  claimed  no 
more  from  strangers  than  was  due  to  him ; 
but  they  certainly  were  not  prepared  to  hear 
that  he  had  brought  the  exactions  of  per^ 
sonal  respect  so  completely  and  unexpectedly 
home  to  themselves  as  he  had  done.  The 
thing,  too,  along  with  being  unreasonable, 
was  awkward  and  embarrassing  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  feeling  among 
brothers  and  sisters,  which,  though  it  can- 
not be  described,  is  very  ttying  to  their 
delicacy  and  shamefaoedness  under  circum- 
stances of  a  similar  nature.  In  humble  life 
you  will  see  a  married  woman  who  cannot 
call  her  husband  after  his  Christian  name ; 
or  a  husband,  who,  from  some  extraordinary 
restraint,  cannot  address  his  wife,  except  in 
that  distant  manner  which  the  principle  I 
allude  to  dictates,  and  habit  confirms. 

Denis,  however,  had  overcame  this  mod- 
esty, and  felt  not  a  whit  too  shamefaced  to  ar- 
rogate to  his  own  learning  and  character  the* 
most  unhesitating  manifestation  of  their  def- 
erence and  respect^  and  they  soon  scrupled 
not  to  pay  it 

The  night  of  that  evening  was  pretty  far 
advanced,  when  a  neighbor's  son,  named 
Condy  Callaghan,  came  to  inform  the  family, 
that  Denis,  when  crossing  the  bog  on  his 
way  home,  had  rode  into  a  swamp,  from 
which  he  found  much  difficulty  in  extricating 
himself,  but  added,  ''the  mare  is  sunk  to 
the  saddle-skirts,  and  cannot  get  out  widout 
men  and  ropes."    In  a  short  time  a  suffi- 


dent  number  of  the  neighbors  were  sum- 
moned together,  and  j^rooeeded  to  the 
animal's  reliel  Denny's  unportance,  as  well 
as  his  black  dress,  was  miserably  tarnished ; 
he  stood,  however,  with  as  digiufied  an  air 
as  possible,  and,  in  a  bombastic  st^le^  pto^ 
ceeded  to  direct  the  men  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  reheving  her. 

''  Afify,  Dinny,"  said  his  brother,  vdtb  a 
good-humored  but  signifioact  smile — ''lam- 
ing may  be  very  good  in  its  jdace;  in  the 
mane  time,  lave  the  business  in  our  hands 
rather  than  in  your  own  head — or  if  you 
have  e'er  a  scrap  of  Greek  or  Latin  that  'ud 
charm  ould  Sobersides  out,  where  was  the 
use  of  sendin'  for  help  ?  " 

"I  say,"  repHed  Dennis,  highly  offended^ 
"  111  not  tolerate  vulgarity  any  longer ;  you 
must  lam  to  address  me  in  a  more  polite 
style.  If  the  aninwl — that  purblind  quad- 
ruped— ^walked  into  the  mire,  by  what  logic 
can  you  produce  an  association  between  her 
blindness  and  my  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  ?  But  why  do  I  degradate  my  own 
consequence  by  declaiming  to  you  an 
eulogium  upon  logic?  It's  only  throwing 
pearls  before  swine." 

"I  didn't  mane  to  offind  you,"  replied  the 
warm-hearted  brother;  ^'I  meant  you  no 
offince  in  what  I  said,  so  don't  take  it  ill — 
well  have  Sobersides  out  in  no  time — and 
bamn'  on  extra  rubbin'  down  to  both  of  you, 
neither  will  be  the  worse,  I  hope." 

"  As  to  what  you  hope  or  despair,  Brian,  it 
could  produce  no  other  impression  on  the 
subtility  of  my  fancy  than  pity  for  the  man 
who  could  compare  me — considering  the 
brilliancy  of  my  career,  and  the  extent  of 
my  future  spectdations — to  a  quadruped  like 
Sobersides,  by  asserting  that  I,  as  well  as 
she,  ought  to  be  rubbed  down  !  And  were 
it  not  that  I  confi'ont  the  offince  with  your 
own  ignorance,  I  would  expose  you  before 
the  townland  in  which  we  stand ;  ay,  to  the 
whole  parish — but  I  spare  you,  out  of  respect 
to  my  own  consequence." 

"I  ax  your  pardon,"  said  the  brother,  "I 
won't  offind  you  in  'the  same  way  again. 
What  I  said,  I  said  to  you  as  I  thought  a 
brother  might — I  ax  your  pardon  I " 

There  was  a  slight  agiUUion  approaching 
to  a  tremor  in  his  brotiier's  voice,  that  be- 
tokened sorrow  for  his  own  impropriety  in 
too  famiUarly  addressing  Denis,  and  perhaps 
regret  that  so  slight  and  inoffensive  a  jest 
should  have  been  so  harshly  received  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  by  a  brother  who  in 
reality  had  been  his  idoL  He  reflected  upon 
the  conversation  held  on  that  morning  in  the 
family,  touching  Denny's  prerogative  in 
claiming  a  new  and  more  deferential  deport- 
ment from  them  all ;  and  he  could  not  help 
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feeling  that  there  was  in  it  a  violation  of 
Bome  natural  principle  long  sacred  to  his 
heart  But  the  all-prevading  and  indefinite 
awe  felt  for  that  sacerdotal  character  into 
which  his  brotlier  was  about  to  enter,  sub- 
dued all,  and  reconciled  him  to  those  inroads 
upon  violated  Nature,  despite  her  own  voice, 
loudly  expressed  as  it  was  in  his  bosom. 

When  the  familywas  once  more  assembled 
that  nip^ht,  Denis  addressed  them  in  a  tone, 
which  implied  that  the  odium  theologicum 
had  not  prevented  the  contrition  expressed 
by  his  brother  from  altogether  effiidng  from 
his  mind  the  traces  of  his  offence. 

"  Unworthy  of  respect,"  he  proceeded,  "  as 
it  api^ears  by  some  of  my  relations  I  am 
held,"  and  he  glanced  at  his  brother,  "  yet  I 
beg  permission  to  state,  that  our  trorthy 
parochial  priest,  or  I  should  rather  say,  the 
Catholic  Eector  of  this  parish,  is  of  a  some- 
what different  habit  of  thought  or  contem- 
plation. I  dined  with  him  t<>-day — ehcm — 
dined  with  him  upon  an  excellent  joint  of 
mutton — I  say,  father — the  mutton  was  good 
— ^and  with  his  proud,  pertinacious  curate, 
whom  I  do  not  at'  all  relish ;  whether,  as 
Homer  says — I  enumerate  his  scurrilous 
satire,  or  his  derogatory  insimiationa  His 
parochial  pastor  and  spiritual  superior  is  a 
gentleman,  or,  as  Horace  says,  homx)  foe- 
tus ad  unguem — which  is  paraphrastically — 
every  inch  a  gentleman — or  more  litewdly, 
a  gentleman  to  the  tops  of  his  fingers — 
ehem — hem — down  to  the  very  nails — as  it 
were. 

"  Well — having  discussed  that — ohservatis 
observandis,  quoad  sacerdotem — having  passed 
my  eulogium  upon  Father  Pinnerty — upon 
my  word  and  credit  though,  punch  is  prima 
facie  drink — ^and  father,  that  brings  me  to 
remember  an  omission  which  I  committed 
in  my  dialogue  with  you  'this  morning.  I 
forgot  to  say,  that  after  my  dinner,  in  the 
manner  I  expounded  to  you,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bave  a  tumbler  of  punch — ^for, 
as  Father  Finnerty  says,  there  is  nothing 
which  so  effectually  promotes  the  organs  of 
digestion.  Now,  my  introduction  of  this,  in 
the  middle  of  my  narrative,  is  what  the 
hypercritics  caU  a  Farenthe^is,  which  certainly 
betrays  no  superficial  portion  of  literary  pe- 
rusal on  my  part,  if  you  could  at  aU  but  un- 
derstand it  as  well  as  Father  Finnerty,  our 
worthy  parochial  incumbent,  does.  As  for 
the  curate,  should  I  ever  come  to  authority 
in"  the  Irish  hierarchy,  I  shall  be  strongly 
disposed  to  discountenance  him  ;  if  it  were 
only  for  his  general  superciliousness  of  con- 
duct.   So  there's  another  clause  disposed  of. 

"  Well — to  proceed — ^I  say  I  have  intelli- 
gence regarding  myself  that  will  be  by  no 
means  unsavory  to  you  aJL     Father  Finnerty 


and  I  had,  about  an  hour  before  dinner,  this 
day,  a  long  and  tedious  conversation,  the 
substance  of  which  was  my  future  celebrity 
in  the  church.  He  has  a  clium  on  the  Bishop, 
which  he  stated  to  me  will  be  exercised  in 
my  favor,  although  there  are  several  candi- 
dates for  it  in  this  parish^  not  one  of  whom, 
however,  is  within  forty-five  degrees  of  being 
so  well  qualified  for  college  as  myself  Fa- 
ther, is  there  not  a  jar — an  amphora-^aa  that 
celebrated  satirist  Juvenile  has  it — an  am-' 
pJwra — in  the  chimly-brace,  filled  with  liquor 
— get  it,  and  let  us  inter  animosity — ^ITl  not 
be  long  a  member  of  the  domestic  circle 
with  you — so,  upon  the  basis  of  the  commu- 
nication I  have  to  make,  let  us,  as  I  said,  be- 
become  sextons  to  animosity  and  care. 
'  Dionysius,'  said  Father  Finnerty,  address- 
ing me,  which  shows,  at  all  events,  that  I  am 
not  so  unimportant  as  som6  of  my  friencU 
would  suppose — '  DionysiuSy*  said  he  inter 
no9 — '  between  you  and  me,  I  believe  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  send  up  a  candidate  to 
Maynooth.  Tis  true,  I  never  make  a  prom- 
ise— nunquam  facio  votum,  except  in  certain 
cases,  or,  in  other  words,  Dionysius,  ejcceptis 
excipiendis — ^in  which  is  the  essence,  as  it 
were,  of  a  proper  vow.'  In  the  meantime 
he  proceeded — *  With  regard  to  your  pros-, 
pects  in  the  church,  I  can  only  say,  in  the 
iirst  place,  and  I  say  it  with  much  truth  and 
sincerity— <^flrf  Im  badly  off' for  a  horse;  that, 
however,  is,  as  I  said,  inter  nos — sub  sigillo. 
The  old  garran  I  have  is  fairly  worn  out — 
and,  not  that  I  say  it,  your  father  has  as 
pretty  a  colt  as  there  is  within  the  bounds — 
intra  terYninos  parochii  mei,  within  the.  two 
ends  of  my  parish:  verbum  sat — which  is, 
I'm  sure  you're  a  sensible  and  discreet  young 
man.  Your  father,  Dionysius,  is  a  parish- 
ioner whom  I  regard  and  esteem  to  the 
highest  degi-ee  of  comparison,  and  you  will 
be  pleased  to  report  my  eulogium  to  himself 
and  to  his  dacent  family — and  proud  may 
they  be  of  having  so  brilliant  a  youth  among 
them  as  you  arc — ehem  ! ' 

"Now,  you  may  all  think  that  this  was 
plain  conversation ;  but  I  had  read  too  much 
for  that.  In  fact,  it  was  logic — complate, 
convincing  logic,  every  word  of  it  So  I 
responded  to  him  in  what  is  called  in  the 
books,  the  argumentum  ad  crumenam ;  al- 
though I  question  but  it  ought  to  be  desig- 
nated here  the  argumentum  ad  besliam.  Said 
I,  *  Father  Finnerty,  the  colt,  my  paternal 
property,  which  you  are  pleased  to  eulogize 
so  highly,  is  a  good  one ;  it  was  designed 
for  myself  when  I  should  come  out  on  the 
mission ;  however,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  if 
you  get  me  into  Maynooth,  that  my  father, 
on  my  authority,  wiU  lend  you  the  colt  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  of  his  claiming  it  will 
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be  dependent  upon  the  fuMment  of  your 
X^romise  or  votunC 

"  *  Signatum  et  sigiUatum  est/  said  he — for, 
indeed,  the  best  part  of  the  discussion  was 
conducted  in  Latin ;  '  and  now,'  he  con- 
tinued, *  my  excellent  Dionysius,  nothing  re- 
mains but  that  the  colt  be  presented ' 

"  'Lent,* I  responded,  correcting  him, 

you  see,  even  although  he  was  the  priest — 
'lent/  said  I ;  'and  your  Reverence  will  be 
good  enough  to  give  the  votum  before  one  or 
two  of  my  friends.* 

"  He  looked  at  me  sharply,  not  expecting 
to  find  such  deep  logic  in  one  he  conjectured 
to  be  but  a  tyro. 

"  *  You  will  be  a  useful  man  in  the  church,* 
he  added,  *  and  you  deserve  to  be  pushed  on 
at  all  events.  In  the  meantime,  tell  your 
fiither  that  111  ride  up  and  breakfast  with 
liim  to-morrow,  and  he  can  have  a  friend  or 
two  to  talk  over  the  compactum/ 

"  So,  father,  there's  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion at  present ;  the  accomplislunent  of  the 
condition  is  dependent  upon  yourself." 

My  readers  may  perceive  that  Denis,  al- 
though a  pedant,  was  not  a  fooL  It  has  been 
said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de- 
chambre  ;  but  I  think  the  truth  of  the  senti- 
ment contained  in  that  saying  is  question- 
able. Denis,  on  the  contrary,  was  nowhere 
so  great  a  man  as  in  his  own  chimney- 
comer,  surroimded  by  his  family.  It  was 
there  he  was  learned,  accompli^ed,  pro- 
found; next  to  that,  he  was  great  among 
those  who,  although  not  prejudiced  in  his 
favor  by  the  bonds  of  affection,  were  too  ig- 
norant to  discover  those  literary  pranks 
which  he  played  off,  because  he  knew  he 
could  do  so  without  detection.  The  basis, 
however,  of  his  character  was  shrewd  humor 
and  good  sense ;  and  even  at  the  stage  of 
life  which  we  have  just  described,  it  might 
have  been  evident  to  a  close  observer  that» 
when  a  proper  knowledge  of  his  own  powers, 
joined  to  a  further  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  should  enable  him  to  cast  off  the  boy- 
ish assumption  of  pedantry,  a  man  of  a  keen, 
ready  intellect  and  considerable  penetration 
would  remain. 

Many  of  my  readers  may  be  inclined  to 
exclaim  that  the  character  of  Denny  is  not  to 
be  found  in  real  life  ;  but  they  are  mistaken 
who  think  so.  They  are  not  to  suppose  that 
Denis  O'Shaughnessy  was  the  same  person  in 
his  intercourse  with  intelligent  men  and 
scholars,  that  he  appeared  among  the  illit- 
erate peasantry,  or  his  own  relatione  Far 
from  it  With  the  former,  persons  like  him 
are  awkward  and  bashful,  or  modest  and  un- 
assuming, according  to  the  bent  of  their 
natural  disposition.  With  scholars  Denis 
made  few  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge ; 


but,  on  the  contrary,  took  refage,  if  he 
dreaded  a  scrutiny  into  his  acquirements,  in 
the  humblest  acknowledgment  of  his  limited 
readiag,  and  total  unacquaintance  with  those 
very  topics  on  which  he  was>  imder  other 
circumstances,  in  the  habit  of  expatiating 
so  fluently.  Li  fact,  were  I  to  detail  some 
of  the  scenes  of  his  exhibitions  as  they 
were  actually  displayed,  then  I  have  no 
doubt  I  might  be  charged  with  coloring  too 
highly. 

When  Denis  had  finished  the  oration  from 
the  chimney-comer,  delivered  with  suitable 
gesticulations  while  he  stood  drying  himself 
at  the  fire  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  swamp, 
a  silence  of  some  minutes  followed.  The' 
promise  of  the  colt  made  to  the  priest  with 
such  an  air  of  authority,  was  k  finale  which 
the  father  did  not  expect,  and  by  which  he 
was  not  a  little  staggered. 

"I  could  like  it  all  very  weU,**  replied  the 
father,  "  save  an'  except  givin*  away  the  coult 
that's  worth  five-an'-twenty  guineas,  if  he's 
worth  a  *crona-bavm.  To  tell  the  blessed 
thruth,  Dinis,  if  you  had  settled  the  business 
widout  tJiaty  I'd  be  betther  plased." 

"  Just  exercise  your  contemplation  upon  it 
for  a  short  period,"  replied  Denis,  **  and  you 
will  perceive  that  I  stipulated  to  lend  him 
before  witnesses ;  and  if  Father  Finnerty 
does  not  matriculate  me  into  Ma^ooth, 
then  do  you  walk  down  some  brilliant  morn- 
ing or  other,  and  take  your  baste  by  the 
head,  direct  yourself  home,  hold  the  bridle 
as  you  proceed,  and  by  the  time  you're  at 
the  rack,  you'll  find  the  horse  at  the  manger. 
I  have  now  stated  the  legality  of  the  matter, 
and  you  may  act  as  youi*  own  subtility  of 
perception  shall  dictate.  I  have  laid  down 
the  law,  do  you  consider  the  equity." 

"Why,"  said  the  fether,  "if  I  thought  he 
would  get  you  into  " 

"Correct,  quite  correct:  the  cardinal 
point  there  is  the  if.  If  he  does,  give  hin; 
the  horse  ;  but  if  not^  reclaim  the  quadruped 
without  hesitation.  I  am  not  to  be  kept 
back,  if  profundity  and  erudition  can  sub- 
stantiate a  prospect  Still,  father,  the 
easiest  way  is  the  safest^  and  the  shortest  the 
most  expeditious." 

The  embarrassing  situation  in  which  the 
other  members  of  the  family  were  placed, 
imposed  upon  them  a  profound  silence,. in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Yet,  while  Denny  delivered  the  aforesaid 
harangue  from  the  chimney-comer,  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expression 
of  pride  and  admiration  which  escaped  not 
his  own  notice.  Their  deportment  towards 
him  was  affectionate  and  respectful ;  but 
none  of  them  could  so  ^  or  so  easily  violate 
old  habits  as  to  address  him  according  to  his 
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own  wishes ;  thej  therefore,  avoided  address- 
inghim  at  alL 

The  next  morning  Father  Finnerty  paid 
them  his  purposed  visit,  and,  as  he  had 
promised,  arrived  in  time  for  breakfast  A 
few  of  Denis's  relations  were  assembled,  and 
in  their  presence  the  arrangements  respecting 
the  colt  and  Denny's  clerical  prospects  were 
privately  concluded.  So  far  everything  was 
right ;  the  time  of  Denny's  departure  for 
Maynooth  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
answer  which  Father  Finneriy  should  receive 
from  the  bishop ;  for  an  examination  must» 
of  course,  take  place,  which  was  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  prelate,  or  by  some  other 
clergyman  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This 
and  the  necessary  preparation  usual  on  such 
occasions,  wera  the  only  impediments  in  the 
way  of  his  departure  for  Maynooth,  a  place 
associated  vnth  so  many  dreams  of  that 
lowlv  ambition  which  the  humble  circum- 
stances  of  the  peasantry  permit  them  to 
entertain. 

The  Irish  people,  I  need  scarcely  observe, 
are  a  poor  people;  they  are,  also,  very 
probably,  for  the  same  reason,  an  imaginative 
people ;  at  all  events,  they  are  excited  by 
occurrences  which  would  not  produce  the 
s^me  vivacity  of  emotion  which  they  experi- 
ence upon  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
This,  after  all,  is  but  na^tund ;  a  long  endur- 
tmce  of  hunger  will  render  the  coarsest  food 
delicious ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
appetite  is  glutted  with  the  richest  viands,  it 
requires  a  dish  whose  flavor  is  proportion- 
ably  high  and  spicy  to  touch  the  jaded 
palate.  It  is  so  with  our  moral  enjoymenta 
In  Ireland,  a  very  simple  accession  to  their 
hopes  or  comforte  produces  an  extraordinary 
elevation  of  mind,  and  so  completely  unlocks 
the  sluices  of  their  feelings,  that  every  con- 
sideration is  lost  in  the  elation  of  the 
moment  At  least  it  was  so  in  Denis 
O'Shaiighnessy's  family  upon  this  occasion. 

No  sooner  had  Father  Finnerty  received 
the  colt,  and  pledged  himself  that  Denny 
should  have  the  place  at  Maynooth  that  was 
.then  vacant,  than  a  tumultuous  expression 
of  delight  burst  from  his  family  and  relations. 
Business  was  then  thrown  aside  for  the  day ; 
the  house  was  scoured  and  set  in  order,  as  if 
it  were  for  a  festival ;  their  best  apparel  was 
put  on ;  every  eye  was  bright,  every  heart 
thi-obbed  with  a  delightful  impulse,  whilst 
kindness  and  hilarity  beamed  from  their  facea 
In  a  short  time  they  all  separated  themselves 
among  their  neighbors  to  communicate  the 
agi-eeable  tidings;  and  the  latter,  with  an 
honest  participation  in  their  happiness, 
instantly  laid  aside  their  avocations,  and 
flocked  to  Denis  O'Shaughnessy's,  that  they 
might  congratulate  him  and  his  friends  upon 
Vol.  Il.—ds 


what  was  considered  the  completion  of  their 
hope&  When  the  day  was  more  advanced, 
several  of  Denny's  brothers  and  sisters  re- 
turned, and  the  house  was  nearly  filled  with 
their  acquaintances  and  relationa  Ei^  one 
o'clock  had  passed  they  W3re  all  assembled, 
except  old  Denis,  of  whom  no  person  could 
give  any  intelligence.  Talk,  loud  laughter, 
pure  poteen,  and  good-humor,  all  circulated 
freely ;  the  friendly  neighbor  unshaved,  and 
with  his  Sunday  coat  thrown  hastily  over  his 
work-day  apparel,  drank  to  Denny's  health, 
and  wished  that  he  might  ''bate  all  May- 
newth  out  of  the  face ;  an'  sure  there's  no 
doubt  of  that,  any  bow — doesn't  myself 
remimber  him  putmi'  the  explanations  to 
Pasthorini  before  be  was  the  bulk  o'  my  fist  ?  " 
His  brothers  and  sisters  now  adopted  with 
enthusiasm  the  terms  of  respect  which  he 
had  prescribed  for  them  through  his  father ; 
he  was  Sirred  and  Misthered,  and  all  but 
Heverenced,  with  a  glow  of  affectionate 
triumph  which  they  strove  not  to  conceal 
He  was  also  overwhelmed  with  compliments 
of  all  hues  and  complexions :  one  reminded 
him  of  the  victory  he  obtained  over  a  hedge- 
schoolmaster  who  came  one  Sunday  a  (Us- 
tance  of  fifteen  miles  to  sack  him  in  English 
Oranmiar  on  the  chapel-green ;  but  as  the 
man  was  no  classical  scholar,  ''Sure,"  ob- 
served his  neighbor,  "  I  remember  well  that 
he  couldn't  get  a  word  out  of  Misther  Denis's 
•head  there  but  Latin;  so  that  the  poor 
orathur,  afther  travellin'  fifteen  long  miles, , 
had  to  go  home  agin,  the  show  o'  the  world, 
widout  undherstandin'  a  sintence  of  the 
lamin'  that  was  put  an  him ;  an'  so  here's 
wishin'  you  healUi,  Misther  Dinis,  agra,  an' 
no  fear  in  life  but  you'll  be  the  jewel  at  the 
prachin,'  sir,  plase  (Goodness ! " 

Another  reminded  him  of  "  how  often  he 
proved  Phaidrick  Murray  to  be  an  ass,  and 
showed  him  how  he  couldn't  make  out  the 
difier  atween  black  an'  white." 

"  Sure,  an'  he  did,"  said  Phadrick,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  at  the 
house ;  "  an'  no  wondher,  wid  his  long-headed 
screwtations  from  the  booka  Throth,  his 
own  father  was  the  best  match,  barrin' 
Father  Lawdher  that  was  broke  of  his  bread, 
he  ever  met  wid,  till  he  got  too  many  for 
him  by  the  Latin  an'  Greek." 

This  allusion  to  old  Denis  occasioned  his 
absence  to  be  noticed. 

"  CaA  nobody  tell  where  Denis  More  is  ?  "• 
said  the  wife ;  ^'  my  gracious,  but  it's  quare 
he  should  be  from  about  the  place  this  day, 
any  way.     Brian,  mavoumeen,  did  you  see 
him  goin'  any  where  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Brian,  "but  I  see  him  comin' 
down  tiiere  cartyin'  some  aitables  in  a  bas- 
ket" 
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Brian  had  scarcely  ended  when  hie  father 
entered,  bearing  beef  and  mutton,  as  afore- 
said, both  of  which  he  deposited  upon  the 
kitchen  table,  with  a  jerk  of  generosity  and 
pride,  that  seemed  to  say,  as  he  looked  sig- 
nificantly at  Denny — and,  in  fact,  as  he  did 
say  afterwards— "Never  spare,  Dinny;  ate 
like  a  gintleman ;  make  yourself  as  bright  an' 
ginteel  as  you  can  ;  you  won't  want  for  beef 
an'  mutton ! " 

Old  Denis  now  sat  down,  and,  after  wip- 
ing the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  took 
the  glass  of  .poteen  which  the  wife  handed 
him:  he  held  it  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  for  a  moment,  glanced  around  him 
upon  the  -happy  faces  present,  then  laid  it 
down  again,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  son,  and 
cast  them  once  more  upon  the  company.  The 
affectionate  other's  heart  was  full;  his  breast 
heaved,  and  the  large  tears  rolled  slowly 
down  his  cheeks.  By  a  strong  effort,  how* 
ever,  he  mastered  his  emotion ;  and  taking 
the  glass  again,  he  said  in  broken  Toioe : — 

"  Neighbors !— God  bless  yez ! — ^God  bless 
yez  I — ^Dinny — Dinny — ^I " 

The  last  words  he  pronounced  with  diffi- 
culty ;  and  drinking  off  his  glass,  set  it  down 
empty  upon  the  table.  He  then  rose  up, 
and  shook  his  neighbors  by  the  hand — 

"I  am,"  said  he,  "  a  happy  man,  no  doubt 
of  it,  an'  we're  all  happy ;  an'  it's  proud  any 
father  might  be  to  hear  the  account  of  his 
son,  that  I  did  of  mine,  as  I  was  convoyin' 
.  Father  Finnerty  a  piece  o'  the  way  home. 
*  Your  son,'  says  he,  when  he  took  that  bit 
of  a  coult  out  o'  my  hand,  '  will  be  an  honor 
to  you  all.  I  tell  you,'  says  he,  'that  he's 
nearly  as  good  a  scholar,  as  myselJ^  an'  spakes 
Latin  not  far  behind  my  own ;  an'  as  for  a 
pracher,"  says  he,  '  I  can  teU  you  that  hell 
be  hsidi  farther  nor  any  man  I  know.'  He 
tould  me  them  words  wid  his  own  two  lips. 
An'  surely,  neighbors,"  said  he,  relapsing 
into  strong  feeling,  '*  you  can't  blame  me  for 
bein'  both  proud  and  happy  of  sich  a  son." 

My  readers,  from  the  knowledge  already 
given  them  of  Denny's  character,  are  proba- 
bly disposed  to  think  that  his  learning  was 
thrown  out  on  this  occasion  in  longer  words 
and  more  copious  quotations  than  usual 
This,  howeyer,  was  not  the  case ;  so  far  from 
that,  he  never  displayed  less  pedantry,  nor  in- 
terspersed his  conversation  with  fewer  scraps 
of  Latin.  Li  fact,  the  proceedings  of  the  day 
appeared  to  affect  him  with  a  tone  of  thought, 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  exuberance 
of  joy  experienced  by  the  family.  He  was 
silent,  moody,  iond  evidently  drawn  by  some 
secret  reflection  from  the  scene  around  him. 
He  held  a  book  in  his  hand,  into  which  he 
looked  from  time  to  time,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  balances  some  contingency  in- his 


mind.  At  length,  when  the  oonveraation  of 
those  who  were  assembled  became  more  loud 
and  boisterous,  he  watched  an  opportunity 
of  ghding  out  unperceived;  having  acoom- 
plished  this,  he  looked  cautiously  about  him» 
and  finding  himself  not  observed,  he  turned 
his  steps  to  a  glen  which  lay  about  half  a 
mile  below  his  father's  house. 

At  the  lowest  skirt  of  this  little  valley,  pro- 
tected by  a  few  spreading  haijfthoms,  stood 
a  small  white  farm-house,  more  immediately 
shaded  by  a  dose  row  of  elder  or  boor-iree, 
which  hung  over  one  of  the  gables,  and 
covered  the  garden  gate,  together  virith  a  neat 
grassy  seat,  that  was  built  between  the  gate, 
and  the  gable.  It  was  impervious  to  sun  and 
rain :  one  of  those  pretty  spots  which  present 
themselves  on  the  road-side  in  the  country, 
and  strike  the  eye  vidth  a  pleasing  notion  oi 
comfort ;  especially  when,  duiing  a  summer 
shower,  the  cocks  and  hens'of  the  little  yard 
are  seen  by  the  traveller  who  takes  shelter 
imder  it^  huddled  up  in  silence,  the  white 
dust  quite  dry,  whilst  the  heavy  shower  pat- 
ters upon  the  leaves  above,  and  upon  the  dark 
drenched  road  beside  him. 

Under  the  shade  of  this  sat  an  interesting 
girl,  aged  about  seventeen,  named  Susan 
Connor.  She  was  slender,  and  not  above  the 
middle  size  ;  but  certainly,  in  point  of  form 
and  feature,  such  as  might  be  called  beau- 
tiful— ^handsome  she  unquestionably  was; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  with  this  rustic  beauty 
the  object  of  Denis's  stolen  visit  was  con- 
nected. She  sat  knitting  under  the  shade  of 
elder  which  we  have  described,  a  sweet  pic- 
ture of  innocence  and  candor.  Our  hero's 
face,  as  he  approached  her,  was  certainly  a 
fine  study  for  any  one  who  veished  to  embody 
the  sad  and  the  ludicrous.  Desperate  was 
the  conflict  between  pedantry  and  feeling 
which  he  experienced.  His  manner  appeared 
more  pompous  and  affected  than  ever ;  yet 
was  there  blended  with  the  flush  of  approach- 
ing triumph  as  a  candidate,  such  woe-begone 
shades  of  distress  flitting  occasionally  across 
his  feature,  as  rendered  his  countenance 
inscrutably  enigmatical. 

When  the  usual  interchange  of  preliminary 
conversation  had  passed,  Denis  took  his  seat 
beside  her  on  the  grassy  bench ;  and  after 
looking  in  several  directions,  and  giving  half 
a  dozen  hems,  he  thus  accosted  her : — 

"  Susan,  cream  of  my  affections,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  conjecture  that  the  &ct,  or  factum^ 
of  my  being  the  subject  of  Skfama  damosa  to* 
day,  has  not  yet  reached  your  ears  ?  " 

**  Now,  Denis,  you  are  at  your  deep  lamiag 
from  the  books  again.  CSan't  you  keep  your 
reading  for  them  that  undherstands  it,  an' 
not  be  spakin'  so  Englified  to  a  simple  girl 
like  me?" 
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"  There  is  logic  in  that  same,  however.  Do 
you  know,  Susan,  I  have  often  thought  that, 
provided  always  you  had  resaved  proper  in- 
struction, you  would  have  made  a  first-rate 
classical  scholar." 

"  So  you  tould  me,  Denis,  the  Sunday  we 
exchanged  the  promise.  But  sure  when  you 
get  me,  I  can  lam  ii  Won't  you  tache  me, 
Denis?" 

She  turned  her  laughing  eyes  archly  at 
him  as  she  spoke,  with  a  look  of  joy  and  affec- 
tion :  it  was  a  look,  indeed,  that  staggered  for 
the  moment  every  ecclesiastical  resolution 
within  him.  He  returned  her  glance,  and 
ran  over  the  features  of  her  pure  and  beauti- 
ful countenance  for  some  minutes ;  then, 
placing  his  open  hand  upon  his  eyes,  he 
seemed  buried  in  reflection.  At  length  he 
addressed  her  :— 

*'  Susan,  I  am  thinking  of  that  same  Sun- 
day evening  on  which  we  exchanged  the 
hand-promise.  I  say,  Susan, — dimidium  ani- 
nice  mece — ^I  am  in  the  act  of  meditating  upon 
it ;  and  sorry  am  I  to  be  compel — to  be  under 
the  neces — to  be  reduced,  I  say — that  is  re- 

dactus  in  the  lamed  langua :  in  other 

words — or  terms,  indeed,  is  more  elegant — 
in  other  terms,  then,  Susan,  I  fear  that  what 
I  just  now  alluded  to,  touching  the  fama 
clamosa  which  is  current  about  me  this  day, 
will  render  that  promise  a  rather  premature 
one  on  both  our  parts.  Some  bachelors  in 
my  situation  might  be  disposed  to  call  it 
foolish,  but  I  entertain  a  reverence — a  vene- 
ration for  the  feelings  of  the  feminine  sex, 
that  inclines  me  to  use  the  mildest  and  most 
classical  language  in  divulging  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  my  fortunes  since  I 
saw  you  last." 

"What  do  you  mane,  Denis?"  inquired 
Susan,  suddenly  ceasing  to  knit,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  glance  of  alarm. 

"  To  be  plain,  Susy,  I  find  that  Maynooth 
is  my  destination.  It  has  been  arranged  be- 
tween my  father  and  Docthor  Finnerty,  that 
I  must  become  a  laborer  in  the  vineyard ; 
that  is,  that  I  must  become  a  priest,  and  cul- 
tivate the  grape.  It's  a  sore  revelation  to 
mike  to  an  amorous  maiden ;  but  destiny  will 
be  triumphant: — 

Tempora  matantar,  nos  et  mutamur  in  iUis." 

Tlie  poor  girl  suddenly  laid  down  the  work 
on  which  she  had  been  engaged,  her  face  be- 
came the  color  of  ashes,  and  the  reply  she 
was  about  to  make  died  upon  her  lips.  She 
again  resimied  her  stocking,  but  almost  in- 
stantly laid  it  down  a  second  time,  and 
appeared  wholly  unable  either  to  believe  or 
comprehend  what  he  said. 

'*  Denis,"  she  at  length  asked,  **Did  you 
say  that  all  is  to  be  over  between  us?  " 


"  That  was  my  insinuation,"  replied  Denis. 
"  The  fact  is,  Susy,  that  destiny  is  adverse ; 
clean  against  our  union  in  the  bonds  of  mat- 
rimonial ecstacy.  But,  Susy,  my  charmer,  I 
told  you  before  that  you  were  not  destitute  of 
logic,  and  I  hope  you  ^vnll  bear  this  heavy 
visitation  as  be<x>me8  a  philosopher." 

''Bear  it^  Denis!  How  ought  I  to 
bear  it,  after  your  saying  and  swearing,  too^ 
that  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  priest^ 
nor  anybody  else  would  make  vou  desart 
me?" 

"  But,  Susan,  my  nightingale,  perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  Uiat  there  is  an  authority  in 
existence  to  which  father,  mother,  and  all 
must  knuckle  down.  That  is  the  church, 
Susan.  Reflect — dulcedecuameum — that  the 
power  of  the  church  is  able  to  loose  and  un- 
loose, to  tie  and  untie^  to  forgive  and  to 
punish,  to  raise  to  the  highest  heaven,  or  to 
sink  to  the  prbfoundest  Tartarus.  That 
power,  Susan,  thinks-  proper  to  cfaim  .your 
unworthy  and  enamored  swain  as  one  of  the 
brightest  Oolossuses  of  her  future  glory.  The 
Irish  hierarchy  is  plased  to  look  upon  me  as 
a  luminary  of  almost  superhuman  brilliancy 
and  coruscation  :  my  talents  she  pronounces 
to  be  of  the  first  mamitude  ;  my  eloquence 
classical  and  overwhSming,  and  my  learning 
only  adorned  by  that  poor  insignificant  attri- 
bute denominated  by  philosophers  imfathom- 
abiHty  I — hem ! — ^hem  I " 

"  Denis,"  replied  the  innocent  girl,  "  you 
sometimes  speak  that  I  can  undherstand  you ; 
but  you  oftener  spake  in  a  way  that  I  can 
hardly  make  out  what  you  say.  If  it's  a  thing 
that  my  love  for  you,  or  the  solemn  promise 
that  passed  between  us,  would  stand  in  your 
Hght,  or  prevint  you  from  higher  things  as  a 
priest,  I  am  willing  to — ^to— to  give  you  up, 
whatever  I  may  suffer.  Bui  you  know  your- 
self,  that  you  brought  me  on  from  time  to 
time  undher  your  promise,  that  nothiog 
would  ever  lead  you  to  lave  me  in  sorrow  an' 

disappointment.     Still,  I  say,  that But, 

Denis,  is  it  thrue  that  vou  could  lave  me  for 
anything  ?  " 

The  innocent  confidence  in  his  truth  ex- 
pressed by  the  simplicity  of  her  last  question* 
staggered  the  young  candidate  ;  that  is  to  say, 
her  words,  her  innocence,  and  her  affection 
sank  deeply  into  his  heart 

"  Susan,"  he  repHed,  ''to  teU  the  blessed 
truth,  I  am  fairly  dilemma'd.  My  heart  is 
in  your  favor;  but — but — hem — ^you  don't 
know  the  prospect  that  is  open  to  me.  You 
don't  know  the  sin  of  keeping  back  such  a — 
a — a — galaxy  as  I  am  from  the  church.  I 
say  you  don't  know  the  sin  of  it  Tnat^is  the 
difficulty.  If  it  was  a  common  case  it  would 
be  nottung !  but  to  keep  back  a  person  like 
me — a  rata  avia  in  terns — ^from  the  priest- 
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hood,  is  a  sin  that  reqtdres  a  great  dale  of 
interest  with  the  Pope  to  have  absolved." 

^'Heaven  above  forgive  me!"  exclaimed 
the  artless  girl.  "  In  that  case  I  wouldn't 
for  the  riches  of  the  wide  earth  stand  be- 
tween jou  and  God^  But  I  didn't  know  that 
before,  Denis ;  and  if  you  had  tould  me,  I 
think,  sooner  than  get  into  sich  a  sin  Td 
struggle  to  keep  down  my  love  for  you,  even 
although  my  heart  should  break." 

"Poor  darling,"  said  Denis,  takj;ig  her 
passive  hand  in  his,  "and  would  it  go  so 
hard  with  you  ?  Break  your  heart !  Do  you 
love  me  so  well  as  that,  Susan  ?  " 
.  Susan's  eyes  turned  on  him  for  a  moment^ 
and  the  tears  which  his  question  drew  forth 
gave  it  a  fuU  and  a  touching  reply.  She 
uttered  not  a  word,  but  after  a  few  deep  sobs 
vnped  her  eyes,  and  endeavored  to  compose 
her  feelings. 

Denis  felt  the  influence  of  her  emotions  ; 
he  remained  silent  for  a  short  time,  during 
which,  however,  ambition  drew  in  the  back- 
ground aU  those  dimly  splendid  visions  that 
associate  themselves  with  the  sacerdotal  func- 
tions, in  a  oobntry  where  the  people  place 
rno  bounds  to  the  spiritual  power  of  their 
pastors. 

"  Susan,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  do  you 
know  the  difference  between  a  Christian  and 
•a  hathen  ?  " 

"  Between  a  Christiaji  an'  a  hathen  ?  Why 
aren't  hathens  all  sinners  ?  " 

"Yeiy  right.  Faith,  Susan,  you  would 
have  shone  at  the  classics.  You  see  dilecta 
cordis  meiy  or,  cordi  meOy  for  either  is  good 
grammar — you  see,  Susan,  the  difference 
between  a  Christian  and  a  hathen  is  this : — 
a  Christian  bears  disapxK>intment8,  with  forti- 
tude— with  what  is  denominated  Christian 
fortitude ;  whereas,  on  the  contray,  a  hathen 
doesn't  bear  disappointments  at  all.  Now, 
Susan,  it  would  cut  me  to  the  heart  to  flnd 
that  you  would  become  a  hathen  on  this 
touching  and  trying  occasion." 
•  "  111  pray  to  God,  Denis*  Isn't  that  the 
way  to  act  under  afflictions  ?  " 

"  Decidedly.  There  is  no  other  legitimate 
mode  of  quelling  a  heart-ache.  And,  Susan, 
.when  you  go  to  suppUcation  you  are  at 
liberty  to  mention  my  name — no,  not  yet ; 
but  if  I  were  once  consecrated  you  might 
However,  it  is  better  to  sink  this ;  say  noth- 
ing about  me  when  you  pray,  for,  to  teU  you 
truth,  I  believe  you  have  as  much  influence 
joXyove-- super  astra — as  I  have.  There  is  one 
argument  which  I  am  anxious  to  press  upon 
you.  It  is  a  very  simple  but  a  very  respect- 
able one  after  alL  I  am  not  all  Ir^and. 
You  will  And  excellent  good  husbands  even 
in  this  parish.  There  is,  as  the  old  proverb 
says,  as  good  fish  in  the  say  as  ever  were 


caught  Do  you  catch  one  of  them.  Foi 
me,  Susan,  the  vineyard  claims  me  ;  I  must, 
as  I  said,  cultivate  the  grape.  We  must, 
consequently — hem  !  — we  must — ^hem  I  — 
hem  ! — consequently  strive  to  forget — hem  ! 
— ^I  say,  to  forget  each  other.  It  is  a  trial — 
I  know — ^a  desperte  visitation,  poor  fawn, 
upon  your  feelings  ;  but^  as  I  said,  destiny 
will  be  triumphant.  What  is  decreed,  is  de- 
creed— I  must  go  to  Maynooth." 

Susan  rose,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  an 
indignant  sense  of  the  cold-blooded  mannez 
in  which  he  advised  her  to  select  another  hus- 
band. She  was  an  illiterate  girl,  but  the 
purity  of  her  feeling  supphed  the  delicacy 
which  reading  and  a  knowledge  of  more  re* 
fined  society  would  have  given  her. 

"  Is  it  from  your  hps,  Denis,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  hear  sich  a  mane  and  low-minded  an 
advice?  Or  do  you  think  that  vnth  my 
weak,  and  I  now  see,  foolish  heart,  settled 
upon  you,  I  could  turn  round  and  fix  my 
love  upon  the  first  that  might  ax  me? 
Denis,  you  promised  before  God  to  be  mine, 
and  mine  only ;  you  often  said  and  swore 
that  you  loved  me  above  any  human  being  ; 
but  I  now  see  that  you  only  intended  to  lead 
me  into  sin  and  disgrace,  for  indeed,  and 
before  God  I  don't  think — ^I  don't — ^I  don't 
— ^believe  that  you  ever  loved  me." 

A  burst  of  grief,  mingled  with  indignation 
and  affliction,  followed  the  words  i^e  had 
uttered.  Denis  felt  himself  called  on  for  a 
vindication,  and  he  was  resolved  to  give  it 

''  Susan,"  he  returned,  ''  your  imagination 
is  erroneou&  Bv  all  the  classical  authors 
that  ever  were  written,  you  are  antipodially 
opposed  to  facts.  What  harm  is  there,  seeing 
that  you  and  I  can  never  be  joined  in  wedlock 
-^what  harm  is  there,  I  say,  in  recommend- 
^^  you  another  husb " 

Susan  would  hear  no  more.  She  gathered 
up  her  stocking  and  ball  of  thread,  placed 
them  in  her  apron,  went  into  her  father's 
house,  shut  and  bolted  the  door,  and  gave 
way  to  violent  grieL  All  this  occurred  in  a 
moment,  and  Denis  found  himself  excluded. 

He  did  not  wish,  however,  to  part  from 
her  in  anger  ;  so,  after  having  attempted  to 
look  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  and 
apphed  his  eye  in  vain  to  the  window,  he  at 
length  spoke. 

'*Is  there  any  body  within  but  yourself 
Susy  ?  " 

He  received  no  reply. 

"  I  say,  Susy — dileda  juveniutis  mece — 
touching  the  recommendation — now  don't 
be  crying — touching  the  recommendation  of 
another  husband,  by  all  the  classics  that  ever 
were  mistranslated,  I  meant  nothing  but  the 
purest  of  consolation.  If  I  did,  may  I  be 
reduced  toprimeval  and  aboriginal  ignorance! 
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But  you  know  yourseH  that  they  never  pros- 
pered who  preyented  a  vara  avis  like  me 
from  entering  the  church — from  laboring 
in  the  -vineyard,  and  cultivating  the  grape. 
Don't  be  hathenish ;  but  act  with  a  philosophy 
suitable  to  so  dignified  an  occasion— Fare- 
well !  Macte  virtutey  and  be  firm.  I  swear 
again  by  all  the  class " 

The  appearance  of  a  neighbor  caused  him 
to  cut  short  his  oath.  Seeing  that  the  man 
approached  the  house,  he  drew  of^  and  re- 
turned home,  more  seriously  affected  by 
Susan's  agitation  than  he  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit  even  to  himself. 

This  triumph  over  his  affection  was,  in 
fact,  only  the  conquest  of  one  passion  over 
another.  His  attachment  to  Susan  Connor 
was  certainly  sincere,  and  ere  the  prospects  of 
his  entering  Maynooth  were  unexpectedly 
brought  near  him,  by  the  interference  of 
Father  Finnerty,  his  secret  purpose  all  along 
had  been  to  enter  with  her  into  the  state  of 
matrimony,  rather  than  into  the  church. 
Ambition,  however,  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  powerful  principle  of  human  con- 
duct, and  so  Denny  found  it  Although  his 
unceremonious  abandonment  of  Susan  ap- 
peared heartless  and  cruel,  yet  it  was  not  ef- 
fected on  his  part  without  profound  sorrow 
and  remorse.  The  two  principles,  when 
they  began  to  struggle  in  his  heart  for 
supremacy,  resembled  the  rival  destinieis  of 
Caesar  and  Mark  Antony.  Love  declined  in 
the  presence  of  ambition  ;  and  this,  in  pro- 
portion as  all  the  circumstances  calculated 
to  work  upon  the  strong  imaginati6n  of  a 
young  man  naturally  fond  of  power,  began  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  resdity.  To  be,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  bona  fide  priest ; 
to  possess  unlimited  sway  over  the  fears  and 
principles  of  the  people ;  to  be  endowed  with 
spiritual  gifts  to  he  knew  not  what  ex- 
tent ;  and  to  enjoy  himself  as  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  Father  Finnerty  and  his 
curate  do,  in  the  full  swing  of  convivial 
pleasure,  upon  the  ample  hospitality  of  those 
who,  in  addition  to  tins,  were  ready  to  kiss 
the  latchet  of  his  shoes — ^were,  it  must  be 
admitted,  no  inconsiderable  motives  in  in- 
fluencing the  conduct  of  a  person  reared  in 
an  humble  condition  of  life.  The  claims  of 
poor  Susan,  her  modesty,  her  attachment, 
and  her  beauty — were  all  insufficient  to  pre^ 
vail  against  such  a  host  of  opposing  mo- 
tives ;  and  the  consequence,  though  bitter, 
ana  subversive  of.  her  happiness,  was  a  final 
determination  on  the  part  of  Denny,  to  ac- 
quaint her,  with  a  kind  of  ex-officio  form- 
(uity,  that  all  intercourse  upon  the  subject 
of  tiieir  mutual  attachment  must  cease  be- 
tween them.  Notwithstanding  his  boasted 
knowledge,  however,  he  was  ignorant  of  sen- 


timent^ and  accordingly  confined  himself,  a» 
I  have  intimated,  to  a  double  species  of  ar- 
gument ;  that  is  to  say,  first,  the  danger  and 
sin  of  opposing  the  wishes  of  the  church 
which  had  claimed  him,  as  he  said,  to  labor 
in  the  vineyard ;  and  secondly,  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  there  were  plenty  of  good  husbands 
besides  himself  in  the  world,  from  some  onei 
of  which,  he  informed  her,  he  had  no  doubt, 
she  could  be  accommodated. 

In  the  meantime,  her  image,  meek,  and 
fair,  and  uncomplaining,  would  from  time  to 
time  glide  into  his  imagination ;  and  the 
melody  of  her  voice  send  its  music  once  moi« 
to  his  vaccinating  heart  He' usually  paused 
then,  and  almost  considered  himself  under 
the  influence  of  a  dream ;  but  ambition,  with 
its  train  of  shadowy  honors,  would  immedi- 
ately present  itseLf,  and  Susan  was  again 
forgotten. 

When  he  rejoined  the  company,  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  slip,  he  found  them  all 
flfone,  except  about  six  or  eight  whom  his 
Mher  had  compelled  to  stop  for  dinner. 
His  mind  was  now  much  lighter  than  it  had 
been  before  his  interview  w^  Susan,  nor 
were  his  spirits  at  all  depressed  by  perceiv- 
ing that  a  new  knife  and  fork  lay  glittering 
upon  the  dresser  for  his  own  particular  use. 

"  Why,  thin,  where  have  you  been  all  this 
time,"  said  the  &ther,  "an'  we  wantin'  to 
know  whether  you'd  hke  the  mutton  to  be 
boiled  or  roasted  ! " 

**  I  was  soliloquizing  in  the  glen  below," 
replied  Denny,  once  more  assuming  his  pe- 
dantry, "  meditating  upon  the  traimparency 
of  all  human  events ;  but  as  for  the  beef  and 
mutton,  I  advise  you  to  boil  the  beef,  and 
roast  the  mutton,  or  vice  versa,  to  boil  the 
mutton,  and  roast  the  beef.  But  I  persave 
my  mother  has  anticipated  me,  and  boiled 
them  both  with  that  flitch  of  bacon  that's 
playing  the  vagrant  in  the  big  pot  there. 
Tria  junota  in  uno,  as  Horace  says  in  the 
Epodes,  when  expatiating  upon  the  Bomaa 
!EkDperors — ehem  ! " 

"  Misther  Denis,"  said  one  of  those  pres- 
ent»  "  maybe  you'd  tell  us  upon  the  watch, 
what  the  hour  is,  if  you  plase,  sir ;  myself 
never  can  know  right  at  all,  except  by  the 
shadow  of  the  sun  from  the  comer  of  our 
own  gavel." 

"  Why,"  replied  Denis,  pulling  it  out  with 
much  pomp  of  manner,  '*  it's  just  half-past 
two  to  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  a  few 
seconds." 

"  Why  thin  what  a  quare  thing  entirely  a 
watch  is,"  the  other  continued  ;  *'  now  what 
makes  you  hould  it  to  your  ear,  Misther 
Denis,  if  you  plase  ?  " 

''The  efficient  ioause  of  that,  Larry,  is, 
that  the  drum  of  the  ear,  you  persave— the 
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drum  of  the  ear — is  enabled  to  catch  the  in- 
tonations produced  by  the  machinery  of  its 
internal  operations — otherwise  the  fact  of 
applying  it  to  the  ear  would  be  unnecessary 
— altogether  unnecessary." 

^'  Dear  me  I  see  what  it  is  to  have  the 
knowledge,  any  way !  But  isn't  it  quare  how 
it  moves  of  itself  like  a  livin'  crathur  ?  How 
is  that,  Misther  Denis?  " 

"Why,  Larry, — ehem — ^you  see  the  mo- 
tions of  it  are — that  is — the  works  or  oper- 
ations, are  all  continually  going ;  and  sure 
it  is  from  that  explanation  tlmt  we  say  a 
watch  goes  well  That's  more  than  you  ever 
knew  before,  Larry." 

"Indeed  it  surely  is,  sir,  an'  is  much 
obliged  to  you,  Misther  Denis;  sure  if  I 
ever  come  to  wear  a  watch  in  my  f ob^  111 
know  something  about  it,  anyhow." 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day  Denis  was 
as  learned  and  consequential  as  ever;  his 
friends,  when  their  hearts  were  opened  by 
his  father's  hospitality,  all  promised  him 
substantial  aid  in  money,  and  in  presents  of 
such  article  as  they  supposed  might  be 
serviceable  to^um  in  Maynooth.  Denny  re- 
ceived their  proffers  of  support  with  suitable 
dignity  and  gratitude.  A  scene  of  bustle  and 
preparation  now  commenced  among  them, 
nor  was  Denny  himself  the  least  engaged ; 
for  it  somehow  happened,  that  notwith- 
standing his  profound  erudition,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  read  night  or  day  in  order  to 
pass  with  more  edat  the  examination  which 
he  had  to  stand  before  the  bishop  ere  his 
appointment  to  Maynooth.  This  ordeal  was 
to  occur  upon  a  day  fixed  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  ensuing  month ;  and  indeed  Denis 
occupied  as  much  of  the  intervening  period 
in  study  as  his  circjimstances  would  permit 
His  situation  was,  at  this  crisis,  certainly 
peculiar.  Every  person  related  to  him  in 
the  slightest  degree  contrived  to  revive  their 
relationship  ;  his  former  school-fellows,  on 
hearing  that  he  was  actually  destined  to  be 
of  the  church,  renewed  their  acquaintance 
•with  him,  and  those  who  had  been  servants 
to  his  father,  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  to 
him  upon  the  strength  of  that  fact  No 
child,  to  the  remotest  shade  of  affinity,  was 
bom,  for  which  he  did  not  stand  god&ther  ; 
nieces  and  nephews  thickened  about  him,  all 
with  remarkable  talents,  and  many  of  them, 
particularly  of  the  nieces,  said  to  be  exceed- 
ingly genteel — very  thrifty  for  their  ages, 
and  likely  to  make  excellent  housekeepers. 
A  strong  likeness  to  himself  was  also  pointed 
out  in  the  features  of  his  nephews,  one  of 
whom  had  his  bom  nose — another  his  eyes 
— and  a  third  again  had  his  brave  high-fiown 
way  with  him.  In  short,  he  began  to  feel 
some  of  the  inconveniences  of  greatness; 


and,  like  it,  to  be  surrounded  by  cringing 
servility  and  meanness.  When  he  went  to 
the  chapel  he  was  beset,  and  followed  from 
place  to  place,  by  a  retinue  of  friends  who 
were  all  anxious  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
most  conspicuous  marks  of  his  notice.  It 
was  the  same  thing  in  fair  or  market ;  they 
contended  with  each  other  who  should  do 
him  most  honor,  or  afford  to  him  and  his 
father's  immediate  family  the  most  costly  . 
treat,  accoQipanied  by  the  grossest  expres- 
sions of  flattery.  Every  male  infant  bom 
among  them  was  called  Dionysius;  and 
every  female  one  Susan,  after  his  favorite 
sister.  All  this,  to  a  lad  like  Dems,  already 
remarkable  for  his  vanity,  was  very  trying  ; 
or  rather,  it  absolutely  turned  his  brain,  and 
made  ^him  probably  as  finished  a  specimen 
of  pride,  self-conceit,  and  donuneering  arro- 
gance, mingled  with  a  kind  of  lurking 
humorous  contempt  for  his  cringing  rela- 
tions,  as  could  be  displayed  in  the  person  of 
some  shallow  but  knavish  prime  minister, 
surrounded  by  his  selfish  sycophants,  whom 
he  encourages  and  despises. 

At  home  he  was  idolized — overwhelmed 
with  respect  and  deference.  The  slightest 
intimation  of  his  wish  was  a  command  to 
them  ;  the  beet  and  fowl,  and  mutton,  were 
at  hand  in  all  the  variety  of  culinar}'  skill, 
and  not  a  soul  in  the  house  durst  lay  a  hand 
upon  his  knife  and  fork. but  himself.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  family  were  to  be  seen 
around  the  kitchen  table  at  their  plain  but 
substantial  breakfast^  Denis  was  lording  it 
in  solitary  greatness  over  an  excellent  break- 
fast of  tea  and  eggs  in  another  room. 

It  was  now,  too,  that  the  king's  English, 
as  well  as  the  mutton,  was  carved  and  hacked 
to  some  purpose ;  epithets  prodigiously  long 
and  foreign  to  the  purpose  were  pressed  into 
Ins  conversation,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  those  to  whom  he  spoke  could  not 
understand  them  ;  but  the  piincipal  portion 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  study.  The 
bishop,  he  had  heard,  was  a  sound  scholar, 
and  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  recommend- 
ing any  to  Maynooth,  except  such  as  were 
well  versed  in  the  preparatory  course.  Inde- 
pendently of  this,  he  was  anxious,  he  said, 
to  distinguish  himself  in  his  examination, 
and,  if  possible,  to  sustain  i^  high  a  charac- 
ter with  the  bishop  and  his  fellow-fitudents; 
as  he  did  among  the  peasantry  of  his  own 
neighborhood. 

At  length  the  day  approached.  The  bish- 
op's residence  was  not  distant  more  than  a 
few  hours'  ride,  and  he  would  have  sufficient 
time  to  arrive  there,  pass  his  examination, 
and  return  in  time  for  dinner.  On  the  eve 
of  his  departure,  old  Denis  invited  Father 
Finnerty,  his  curate  and  about  a  doeen  rela- 
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iions  and  friends,  to  dine  urith  him  the  next 
day;  when — ^Denis  having  surmounted  the 
last  obstacle  to  the  aooomplishment  of  his 
hopes — their  hearts  could  open  without  a 
single  reflection  to  check  the  exuberance  of 
their  pride,  hospitality,  and  happiness. 

I  have  often  said  to  my  friends,  and  I  now 
repeat  it  in  print,  that  after  all  there  is  no 
people  bound  up  so  strongly  to  each  other  by 
the  ties  of  domestic  life  as  the  Irish.  On 
the  night  which  preceded  this  joyous  and 
important  da^*,  a  spirit  of  silent  but  tender 
affection  dwelt  in  every  heart  of  the  O'Shaugh- 
nessya  The  great  point  of  interest  was 
Denia  He  hin^self  was  serious,  and  evidently 
labored  under  that  strong  anxiety  so  natural 
to  a>  youth  in  his  circumstances.  A  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  too,  is  a  personage  looked 
upon  by  the  -people  with  a  kind  of  feeling 
that  embodies  in  it  awe,  reverence,  and  fear. 
Though,  in  this  country,  an  humble  man 
possessing  neither  the  rank  in  society,  out- 
ward splendor,  nor  the  gorgeous  profusion 
of  wealth  and  pomp  which  characterize  a 
prelate  of  the  Established  Church ;  yet  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  gloomy  dread,  and 
sense  of  formidable  power  with  which  they 
impress  the  minds  of  the  submissive  peas- 
antry, immeasurabfy  surpass  the  more  legi- 
timate influence  which  any  Protestant  dig- 
nitary could  exercise  over  those  who  stand, 
with  respect  to  him,  in  a  more  rational  and 
independent  position. 

It  was  not  suii^rising  that  Denis,  who 
practised  upon  ignorant  people  that  petty 
despotism  for  which  he  was  so  remarkEtble, 
should  now,  on  coming  in  contact  with  great 
Cfpiritual  authority,  adopt  his  own  principles, 
and  relapse  from  iJie  proud  pedant  into  the 
<jowardly  slave.  True  it  is  that  he  presented 
a  most  melancholy  specimen  of  independence 
in  a  crisis  where  moral  coturage  was  so  neces- 
sary ;  but  his  dread  of  the  coming  day  was 
Sdidously  locked  up  in  his  own  bosom, 
is  silence  and  apprehension  were  imputed 
to  the  workings  of  a  mind  learnedly  engaged 
in  arranging  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge 
with  which  it  was  so  abundantly  stocked ; 
Ins  moody  picture  of  the  bishop's  brow  ;  his 
reflection  that  he  was  going  before  so  sacred 
a  person,  as  a  candidate  for  the  church,  with 
his  heart  yet  redolent  of  earthly  affection  for 
Busan  Connor ;  his  apprehension  that  the 
bishop's  spiritual  sbent  might  sagaciously 
«mell  it  out,  were  all  put  down  by  the  femily 
to  the  credit  of  uncommon  learning,  which, 
as  his  mother  observed  truly,  "  often  makes 
men  do  quare  things. "  His  embarrassments, 
however,  inasmucm  as  they  were  ascribed 
by  them  to  wrong  causes,  endeared  him  more 
to  their  hearts  than  ever.  Because  he  spoke 
little,  neither  the  usual  noise  nor  bustle  of  a 


large  femily  disturbed  the  silence  of  the 
house  ;  every  word  was  uttered  that  evening 
in  a  low  tone,  at  once  expressive  of  tender- 
ness and  respect  The  family  supper  was 
tea,  in  compliment  to  Denis ;  and  they  all 
partook  of  it  with  him.  Nothing  humbles 
the  mind,  and  gives  the  natural  feelings  their 
full  play,  so  well  as  a  struggle  in  life,  or  the 
appearance  of  its  aj^roach. 

''  Denis,"  said  the  father,  "  the  time  will 
come  when  we  won't  have  you  at  all  among 
us ;  but»  thank  goodness,  youll  be  in  a  bet- 
ther  place."  * 

Denis  heard  him  not,  and  consequently 
made  no  reply. 

"They  say Maynewth's  atr^^in'.place,  too," 
he  continued,  "  an'  I'd  be  sorry  to  see  him 
pulled  down  to  anatomy,  like  some  of  the 
scarecrows  that  come  out  of  it  I  hope  youll 
bear  it  betther." 

"Do  you  speak  to  me?"  said  Denis, 
awaking  out  of  a  reverie. 

"  I  do,  «tr,"  repUed  the  father  ;  and  as  he 
uttered  the  words  the  son  perceived  that  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expression 
of  affectionate  sorrow  and  pri^e. 

The  youth  was  then  in  a  serious  mood, 
free  from  aU  the  dominion  of  that  learned 
mania  under  which  he  had  so  frequently 
signalized  himself :  the  sorrow  of  his  father, 
and  a  consciousness  of  the  deep  affection  and 
imceasing  kindness  which  he  had  ever  ex- 
perienced from  him,  joined  to  a  recollection 
of  their  former  friendly  disputes  and  com- 
panionship, touched  Denny  to  the  quick. 
But  the  humility  with  which  he  applied  to 
him  the  epithet  sir,  touched  him  mosi 
What!  thought  he — ought  my  affectionate 
father  to  be  thrown  to  such  a  distance  from 
a  son,  who  owes  everything  to  his  love  and 
goodness  1  The  thought  of  his  stooping  so 
humbly  before  him  smote  the  boy's  heart, 
and  the  tears  glistened  in  his  eye& 

"Father,"  said  he,  "you  have  been  kind 
and  good  to  me,  beyond  my  deserts ;  surely 
then  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  address  me 
in  that  manner,  as  if  we  were  both  strangers. 
Nor  while  I  am  with  you,  shall  any  of  you  so 
address  me.  Eemember  that  I  am  still  your 
son  and  their  brother." 

The  natural  affection  displayed  in  this 
speech  soon  melted  the  whole  fiEunUy  into 
tears — ^not  excepting  Denis  himself,  who  felt 
that  grief  which  we  experience  when  about 
to  be  separated  for  the  first  time  from  those 
we  love. 

"  Come  over,  avoumeen,"  said  his  mother, 
drying  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  check 
apron :  "  come  over,  acushla  machree,  an'  sit 
beside  me:  sure  although  we're  sorry  for 
you,  Denis,  it's  proud  our  hearts  are  of  you, 
an*  good  right  we  have,  a  Bullish  1    Coma 
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over,  an  let  me  be  near  you  as  long  as  I  can, 
any  way." 

Denis  placed  himself  beside  her,  and  the 
proud  mother  drew  his  head  over  upon  her 
bosom,  and  bedewed  his  face  with  a  gush  of 
tears. 

"They  say,"  she  observed,  "that  it's  sin- 
ful to  shed  tears  when  there's  no  occasipn  for 
grief ;  but  I  hope  it's  no  sin  to  cry  when 
one's  heart  is  full  of  somethin'  that  brings 
them  to  one's  eyes,  whether  they  will  or  not." 

<^Mave,"  said  iJie  father,  "  lU  miss  him 
more  nor  any  of  you :  but  sure  hell  often 
send  letters  to  us  from  Maynewth,  to  tell  us 
how  he's  gettin'  on ;  an*  we'll  be  proud 
enough,  never  fear." 

<••  You'll  nuss  me,  Denis,"  said  his  favorite 
sister,  who  was  aJso  called  Susan ;  "  for 
youll  find  no  one  in  Maynewth  that  will 
keep  your  linen  so  white  as  I  did :  but  never 
fear,  Fll  be  always  knittin'  you  stockings ; 
an'  every  year  Pll  make  you  half-a-dozen 
shirts,  and  you'll  think  them  more  natural 
nor  other  shirts,  when  you  know  they  came 
from  your  own  home — from  them  that  you 
love !    Won't  you,  Denis  ?  " 

"  I  will,  Susy  ;  and  I  will  love  the  shirts 
for  the  sake  of  the  hands  that  made  them." 

''And  I  won't  allow  Susy  Connor  to  help 
me  as  she  used  to  do  :  they'll  be  all  Alley's 
sewin'  and  mine." 

"  The  poor  coUeen — listen  to  her !  "  ex- 
claimed the  affectionate  father ;  "  indeed  you 
will,  Susy ;  ay,  and  hem  his  cravats,  that 
we'll  send  him  ready  made  an'  alL" 

"Yes,"  replied  Denis,  "but  as  to  Susy 
Connor — ^hem — ^why,  upon  considera — he — 
hem — ^upon  second  Uioughts,  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  prevent  her  from  helping  you ; 
she's  a  neighbor's  daughter,  and  a  well- 
wisher,  of  whose  prosperity  in  life  I'd  always 
Wish  to  heai^.  • 

"  The  poor  girl's  very  bad  in  her  health, 
for  the  last  three  weeks,"  observed  his  other 
sister  Alley :  "  she  has  lost  her  appetite,  an' 
is  cast  down  entirely  in  her  spirits.  You 
ought  to  go  an'  see  her,  Denis,  before  you 
set  out  for  the  college,  if  it  was  only  on  her 
dacent  father's  account  When  I  was  tellin' 
her  yisterday  that  you  wor  to  get  the  bishop's 
letter  for  MaynewUi  to-morrow,  she  was  in  so 
poor  a  state  of  health  that  she  nearly  fainted. 
I  had  to  give  her  a  drink  of  wather,  and 
sprinkle  her  face  with  it  Well,  she's  a  purty 
crathur,  an'  a  good  girl,  an'  was  always  that, 
dear  knows  I " 

"  Denis  achree,"  said  his  mother,  somewhat 
alarmed,  "  are  you  any  way  imwell  ?  Why 
your  heart's  batin*  like  a  new  catched 
chicken  I  Are  you  sick,  acushla ;  or  are  you 
used  to  this?" 

"It  won't  si|^fy,"  replied  Denis,  gently 


raisiQg  himself  from  his  mother's  anns,  "  1 
wiU  sit  up,  mother  ;  it's  but  a  sudden  stroke 
or  two  of  tremor  cordis  produced  probably  by 
having  my  mind  too  much  upon  one  object" 

"  I  think,"  said  his  father,  "he  will  be  the 
betther  of  a  little  drop  of  the  poteen  made 
into  punch,  an'  for  that  matter  we  can  all 
take  a  sup  of  it ;  as  there's  no  one  here  but 
ourselves,  we  will  have  it  snug  an'  comfort- 
able." 

Nothing  resembles  an  April  day  more  than 
the  general  disposition  of  the  Irish  people. 
When  old  Denis  s  proposal  for  the  punch 
was  made,  the  gloom  which  hung  over  the 
fsniily — originating,  as  it  did,  more  in  joy 
than  in  sorrow — soon  began  to  disappear. 
Their  countenances  gradiudly  brightened,  by 
and  by  mirth  stole  out,  and  ere  the  punch 
had  sLompliBhed  ita  fiUt  round,  la^hter. 
and  jesty  and  good-humor, — each,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occasion,  more  buoyant  and 
vivacious  than  usual,  were  in  full  play. 
Denis  himself  when  animated  by  the  un- 
excised  liquor,  threw  off  his  dejection,  and 
ere  the  night  was  half  spent^  found  himself 
in  the  highest  region  of  pedantry. 

"I  would  not,"  said  he,  "turn  my  back 
upon  any  other  candidate  in  the  province,  in 
point  of  preparatory  excellence  and  ardency 
of  imagination.  I  say,  sitting  here  beside 
you,  my  worthy  and  logical  father,  I  would 
not  retrograde  from  any  candidate  for  the 
honors  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  prov- 
ince— ^in  the  kingdom — ^in  Europe ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  but  I  might  progradiate 
another  step,  and  say  Christendom  at  large. 
And  now,  what's  a  candidate  ?  Father,  you 
have,  some  apprehension  in  yoUt  and  are 
a  x^^^ssable  second-hand  controversialist — , 
what's  a  candidate  ?  Will  you  tell  me  ?  "  ; 
I  give  it  up,  Denis ;  but  you'll  tell  ua." 
Yes,  I  vnll  tell  you.  Candidate  signifies 
a  man  dressed  in  fustian ;  it  comes  from 
oandidus,  which  is  partly  Greek,  partly  Latin, 
and  partly  Hebrew.  It  was  the  learned 
designation  for  Irish  linen,  too,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  was  in  great  request  at 
Bome  ;  but  it  was  changed  to  signify  fustian, 
because  it  was  found  that  everything  a  man 
promised  on  becoming  a  candidate  for  any 
office,  turned  out  to  be  only  fustian  when  he 
got  it" 

"Denis,  avoumeen,"  said  his  mother^ 
"the  greatest  comfort 'myself  has  is  to  be 
thinkin'  that  when  you're  a  priest  you  can 
be  sayin'  masses  for  my  poor  sinful  sowL" 

"Yes,  there  is  undoubtedly  comfort  in 
that  reflection ;  and  depend  uppn  it,  my 
dear  mother,  that  I'll  be  sure  to  clinch  your 
masses  in  the  surest  mode.  Ill  not  fly  over 
them  like  Camilla  across  a  field  of  potato 
oats,  without  discommoding  a  single  walk,  as 
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too  many  of  my  worthy  brethren — I  mane  aa 
too  many  of  those  whose  worthy  brother  I 
will  soon  be — do  in  this  present  year  of 
grace.  Tm  no  fool  at  the  Latin,  but,  as  I'm 
an  unworthy  candidate  for  Maynooth,  I  can- 
not eTen  imderstand  every  Hffceenth  word 
they  say  when  reading  mass,  independently 
of  the  utter  scorn  with  which  they  treat 
these  two  scholastic  old  worthies,  called 
Syntax  and  Prosody." 

"  Denis,"  said  the  father,  "  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  delight  than  to  be  present  at 
your  first  mass,  an'  your  first  sarmon  ;  and 
next  to  that  I  would  like  to  be  stumpin' 
about  wid  a  dacent  staff  in  my  hand,  maybe 
wid  a  bit  of  silver  on  the  head  of  it,  takin' 
care  of  your  place  when  you'd  have  a  par- 
ish." 

''At  all  events,  if  you're  not  vidth  me, 
father,  I'll  keep  you  comfortable  wherever 
you'll  be,  whether  in  this  world  or  the 
other ;  for,  plase  goodness.  111  have  some  in- 
fluence in  both. — When  I  get  a  parish,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  improbable  that  I  may  have 
occasion  to  see  company ;  the  neighboring 
gentlemen  will  be  apt  to  relish  my  society, 
particularly  those  who  are  addicted  to  con- 
viviality ;  and  our  object  will  be  to  render 
ourselves  as  populous  as  possible ;  now, 
whether  in  that  case  it  would  be  compatible 
— but  never  fear,  father,  whilst  I  have  the 
means,  you  or  one  of  the  family  shall  never 
want" 

"  Will  you  let  the  people  be  far  behind  in 
their  dues,  Denis  ?  "  inquired  Brian.  ' 

**  No,  no — ^leave  that  point  to  my  manage- 
ment Depend  upon  it,  111  have  them  like 
mice  before  me — ready  to  run  into  the  first 
augerhole  they  meet  I'll  collect  lots  of 
oats,  and  get  as  much  yam  every  year  as 
would  clotne  three  regiments  of  miHtia,  or, 
for  that  matther,  of  dragoons.  Ill  appoint 
my  stations,  too,  in  the  snuggest  formers' 
houses  in  the  parish,  just  as  Father  Finnerty, 
our  worthy  parochial  priest,  ingeniously  con- 
trives to  do.  And,  to  revert  secondanly  to 
the  collection  of  the  oats.  111  talk  liberally 
to  the  Protestant  boddaghs ;  give  the  Pres- 
byterians a  learned  homily  upon  civil  and 
religious  freedom:  make  hard  hits  with 
them  at  that  Incubus,  the  Established 
Church  ;  and,  never  fear,  but  I  shall  fill  bag 
after  bag  with  good  com  from  many  of  both 
creeds." 

"That," said  Brian,  "vrill  be  givin'  them 
the  bag  to  hould  in  aimest" 

"  No,  Brian,  but  it  will  be  makin'  them  fill 
the  bag  when.I  hold  it,  which  will  be  better 
stilL" 

"Buty"  said  Susan,  "wholl  keep  house 
for  you?  You  know  that  a  priest  can't  live 
widout  a  housekeeper." 


"  That,  Susy,"  replied  Denis,  "  is,  and  will 
be  the  most  difficult  point  on  which  to  ac^ 
complish  anything  Hke  a  satisfactory  deter- 
mination. I  have  nieces  enough,  however. 
There's  Peter  Finnegan's  eldest  daughter 
Mary,  and  Hugh  Tracy's  Ailsey — (to  whom 
he  added  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  more) — 
together .  with  several  yet  to  be  endowed 
with  existence,  aU  of  whom  will  be  brisk 
candidates  for  the  situation." 

"I  don't  think."  repUed  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  "  that  you'll  ever  get  any  one  who'd^ 
be  more  comfortable  about  you  nor  your 
own  ould  mother.  What  do  you  think  of 
takin'  myself  Denis?" 

"  Ay,  but  consider  the  accomplishments  in 
the  culinary  art — in  re  vel  in  arte  culinaria — 
which  vriU  be  necessary  for  my  housekeeper 
to  know.  How  would  you,  for  instance, 
dress  a  dinner  for  the  bishop  if  he  happened 
to  pay  me  a  visit,  as  you  may  be  certain  he 
will  ?  How  would  you  make  pi^  and  pud- 
dings, and  disport  your  fancy  through  all 
the  varieties  of  i*oast  and  boil  ?  How  would 
you  dress  a  fowl  that  it  would  stand  upon  a 
dish  as  if  it  was  going  to  dance  a  hornpipe  ? 
How  would  you  amalgamate  the  different 
genera  of  wine  vrith  boiling  fluid  and  crystal- 
lized saccharine  matter?  How  would  you 
dispose  of  the  various  dishes  upon  the  table 
according  to  high  Ufe  and  mathematics? 
Wouldn't  you  be  too  old  to  bathe  my  feet 
when  I'd  be  unwell  ?  Wouldn't  you  be  too 
old  to  bring  me  my  whey  in  the  morning 
soon  as  I'd  awake,  perhaps  with  a  severe 
headache,  after  the  plenary  indulgence  of  a 
clerical  compotation  ?  Wouldn't  you  be  too 
old  to  sit  up  till  the  middle  of  the  nocturnal 
hour,  awaiting  my  arrival  home  ?  Wouldn't 
you  be — " 

"  Hut,  tut,  that's  enough,  Denny,  I'd  never 
do  at  all.  No,  no,  but  I'll  sit  a  clane,  dacent 
ould  woman  in  the  corner  upon  a  chair  thai 
you'll  get  made  for  me.  There  I'll  be  wid 
my  pipe  and  tobacco,  smokin'  at  my  aise, 
chattin'  to  the  sarvints,  and  sometimes  dis- 
coorsin'  the  neighbors  that'll  come  to  inquire 
for  you,  when  they'll  be  sittin'  in  the  kitchen 
waitin'  till  you  get  through  your  office.  Jist 
let  me  have  that,  Dinny  achora,  and  111  be 
as  happy  as  the  day's  long." 

"  ^d  I  on  the  other  side,"  said  his  father, 
naturally  enough  struck  with  the  happy 
simpUcity  of  the  picture  which  his  wife  drew, 
"on  the  other  side,  Mave,  a  snug,  dacent 
ould  man,  chattin'  to  you  across  the  fire, 
proud  to  see  the  bishop  an'  the  gintlemen 
about  him.  An'  I  wouldn't  ax  to  be  taken 
into  the  parlor  at  all,  except,  maybe,  when 
there  would  be  nobody  there  but  yourself 
Denis  ;  an'  that  your  mother  an*  I  would  go 
into  the  parlor  to  get  a  glass  of  punch,  or,  if 
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it  could  be  spared,  a  litUe  taste  of  -wine  for  | 
novelty." 

"And  so  you  shall,  both  of  you — you, 
father,  at  one  side  of  the  hob,  and  my  mother 
here  at  the  other,  the  king  and  queen  of  my 
culinarian  dominions.  But  practice  taci- 
turnity a  little — I'm  visited  by  the  muse,  and 
must  indulge  in  a  stram  of  vocal  melody — 
hem — 'tis  a  few  lines  of  my  own  composure, 
the  ofi^ring  of  a  moment  of  inspiration  by 
the  nine  female  Heliconians;  but  before  I 
incipiate,  here's  to  my  ovm  celebrity  to-mor- 
row, and  afterwards  all  vour  healths ! " 

He  then  proceeded  to  sing  in  his  best 
style  a  song  composed,  as  he  said,  by  him- 
self but  which,  as  the  composition  was 
rather  an  eccentric  one,  we  decUne  giving. 

"Denis,"  said  his  brother,  "youll  have 
great  sport  at  the  Stations." 

"  Yes,  Brian,  most  inimitable  specimen  of 
fraternity,  I  do  look  into  the  futurity  of  a 
station  with  great  complacency.  Hem — ^in 
the  morning  I  rise  up  in  imagination,  and 
after  reading  part  of  my  office,  I  and  my 
curate — ego  et  coadjutor  metis — or,  if  I  get  a 
large  parish,  perhaps  I  and  my  two  curates 
— ego  et  coadjutores  mei — order  our  horses^ 
and  of  a  fine,  calm  summer  morning  we 
mount  them  as  gracefully  as  three  throopera 
The  sun  is  up,  and  of  coorse  the  moon  is 
down,  and  the  glitter  of  the  light,  the  spark- 
ling of  the  dew,  the  canticles  of  the  binb, 
and  the  melodious  cowing  of  the  crows  in 
Squire  Grimshaw's  rookery " 

"  Why,  DeniS)  is  it  this  parish  youll  have  ?  " 

"  Silence,  silence,  till  I  compLate  my  rural 
ideas — in  some  gentleman's  rookery  at  all 
events  ;  the  thrush  here,  the  blackbird  there, 
the  com-craik  chanting  ite  varied  note  in 
another  place,  and  so  on.  .In  the  meantime 
we  reverend  S9ntimentaliste  advance,  gazing 
with  odoriferous  admiration  upon  the  pros- 
pect about  us,  and  expatiating  in  the  purest 
of  Latin  upon  the  beauties  of  unsophisticated 
nature.  When  we  meet  the  peasants  going 
out  to  their  work,  they  put  their  hands  to 
their  hats  for  us  ;  but  as  I  am  known  to  be 
the  parochial  priest,  it  is  to  me  the  salutation 
is  directed,  which  I  return  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  thinks  nothing  of  such  things ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  knows  them  to  be  his  due. 
The  poor  creatures  of  curates  you  must  know, 
don't  presume  to  speak  of  themselves^  but 
simply  answer  whenever  I  condescend  to  pro- 
pose conversation,  for  111  keep  them  down, 
never  fear.  In  this  edifying  style  we  proceed 
— ^I  a  few  steps  in. advance,  and  they  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  behind  me,  the  heads  of  their 
horses  just  to  my  saddle  skirts — ^my  clerical 
boots  as  brilliant  as  the  countenance  of 
Phoebusy  when  decked  Yfith.  rosy  smiles, 
theirs  more  subordinately  polished,  for.  there 


should  be  gradations  in  all  things,  and  hu« 
mility  is  the  first  of  virtues  in  a  Chnstian 
curate.  My  bunch  of  goold  sales  stands  out 
proudly  from  my  anterior  rotundity,  for  by 
this  time,  plase  God,  111  be  getting  frohcsome 
and  corpulent :  they  vrith  only  a  poor  bit  ol 
ribbon,  and  a  single  two-penny  kay,  stained 
with  verdigrace.  In  the  meantime,  we  come 
within  sight  of  the  wealthy  farmer's  house, 
wherein  we  are  to  hold  the  edifying  solemnity 
of  a  station.  There  is  a  joyful  appearance 
of  study  and  bustle  about  the  premises  :  the 
peasantry  are  flocking  towards  it,  dressed  in 
ikeii  best  clothes  ;  the  proprietors  of  the  man- 
sion itself  are  running  out  to  try  if  we  are  in 
appearance,  and  the  very  smoke  disports  it- 
self hilariously  in  the  air,  and  bounds  up  as 
if  it  was  striving  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  dargy.  When  we  approach,  the  good 
man — ^xUer-Zamilias — comes  out  to  meet  us, 
and  the  good  woman — mater-familias— comes 
curtseying  from  the  door  to  give  the  kead 
rmUiafaiUha.  No  sooner  do  we  parsave  our- 
selves noticed,  then  out  comes  the  Breviary, 
and  in  a  moment  we  are  at  our  morning  devo- 
tions. I  being  the  rector,  am  particularly 
g»ve  and  digged.  I  do  not  s^  muc^ 
but  am  rather  sharp,  and  order  the  curates, 
whom  I  treaty  however,  with  great  respect 
before  the  people,  instantly  to  work.  This 
impresses  those  who  are  present  with  awe 
and  reverence  for  us  all,  especially  for  Fath- 
er 0*Shaughnessy  himself — (that's  me). — ^I 
then  take  a  short  turn  or  two  across  the 
floor,  silently  perusing  my  office,  after  which 
I  lay  it  aside,  and  relax  into  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  house,  to  show 
that  I  can  conciliate  by  love  as  readily  as  I 
can  impress  them  with  fear;  for,  you  see 
divide  et  impera  is  as  aptly  applied  to  the 
passions  as  to  maxims  of  state  policy — ehem. 
I  then  go  to  my  tribunal,  and  first  hear  the 
man  and  woman  and  family  of  the  house, 
and  afther  them  the  other  penitente  accord- 
ing as  they  can  come  to  me. 

"Thus  we  go  on  absolving  in  great  style, 
till  it  is  time  for  the  matutinal  meid — ^vulgarly 
called  breakfast;  when  the  whiskey,  eggs, 
toast,  and  tea  as  strong  as  Hercules,  with 
ham,  fowl,  beef-steaks»  or  mutton-chops,  all 
pour  in  upon  us  in  the  fuU  tide  of  hospitality. 
Helter-skelter,  cut  and  thrust,  right  and  left, 
we  work  away,  tiU  the  appetite  reposes  itself 
upon  the  cushion  of  repletion :  and  off  we  go 
once  more,  fuU  an'  warm,  to  the  delicate 
employment  of  adjudicating  upon  sin  and 
transgression,  until  dinner  comes,  when,  hav- 
ing despatohed  as  many  as  possible — for  the 
quicker  we  get  through  them  the  better — we 
set  about  desfpatehing  what  is  always  worth  a 
ship-load  of  such  riff-raff— videlicet,  a  good 
and  extensive  dinner.     Oh,  ye  pagan  gods  of 
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eating  and  drinking,  Bacchus  and let  me 

see  who  the  presiding  deitj  of  good  feeding 
was  in  the  Olympian  synod — as  I'm  an  un- 
worthy candidate  I  forget  that  topic  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  no  matter,  non  constat.  Oh,  ye 
pagan  professors  of  ating  and  drinking,  Bac- 
chus, and  Epicurus,  and  St  Heliogabalus, 
Anthony  of  Padua,  and  Paul  the  Hermit,  who 
poached  for  his  own  venison,  8t  Tuck,  and 
St  Tak'em,  St  Drinkem,  and  St  Eatem, 
with  an  the  other  reverend  worthies,  who 
*  bore  the  blushing  honors  of  the  table  thick 
upon  your  noses,  come  and  inspire  your  un- 
worthy candidate,  while  he  essays  to  chant 
the  praises  of  a  Station  dinner ! 

"Then,  then,  does ^ the  priest  appropriate 
to  himself  his  due  share  of  enjoyment  Then 
does  he,  like  Elias,  throw  his  garment  of  in- 
spiration upon  his  coadjutors.  Then  is  the 
goose  cut  up,  and  the  farmer's  distilled  Latin 
is  found  to  be  purer  and  more  edifying  than 
the  distillation  of  Maynooih. 

*  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  that  Pierian  spring, 
A  little  learning  her^i  a  dangerous  thing.' 

And  so  it  is,  as  &r  as  this  inspiring  language 
is  concerned.  A  stetion  dinner  is  the  very 
pinnacle  of  a  priest's  happineas.  There  is 
the  fun  and  frolic ;  then  does  the  lemon-juce 
of  mirth  and  humor  come  out  of  their  rever- 
ences, like  secret  writing,  as  soon  as  they  get 
properly  warm.  The  song  and  the  joke,  the 
laugh  and  the  leer,  the  shaking  of  hands,  the 
making  of  matehes,  and  the  projection  of 
weddings, — och,  I  must  conclude,  or  my 
brisk  fancy  will  dissolve  in  the  deluding 
vision !  Here's  to  my  celebrity  to-morrow, 
and  may  the  Bishop  cateh  a  Tartar  in  your 
son,  my  excellent  and  logical  father ! — as  I 
tell  you  among  ourselves  he  will  do.  Mark 
me,  I  say  it,  but  it's  inter  nos,  it  won't  go 
further ;  but  should  he  trouble  me  with  pro- 
fundity, may  be  111  make  a  ludibrium  of  him." 

"  But  you  forget  the  weddings  and  chris- 
tenings, Denis ;  you'll  have  great  sport  at 
them  too." 

"  I  can't  remember  three  things  at  a  time, 
Brian  ;  but  you  are  misteken,  however,  I  had 
them  snug  in  one  comer  of  my  cranium. 
The  weddings  and  the  christenings  !  do  you 
think  ni  have  nothing  to  do  in  them,  you 
^u/fu«  you?" 

"But,  Denis,  is  there  any  harm  in  the 

,prieste  enjoying  themselves,  and  they  so  holy 

as  we  know  they  are  ?  "  inquired  his  mother. 

''  Not  the  least  in  life  ;  considering  what 
severe  fasting,  and  great  praying  they  have  ; 
besides  it's  necessary  for  them  to  teke  some- 
thing to  put  the  sins  of  the  people  out  of 
their  heads,  and  that's  one  reason  why  they 
are  often  jolly  at  Stations.'^ 


"  My  goodness,  what  light  Denis  can  throw 
upon  anything  1 " 

''Not  without  deep  study,  mother;  but 
let  us  have  another  portion  of  punch  each, 
afther  which  111  read  a  Latin  De  Frofundis, 
and  well  go  to  bed,  I  must  be  up  early  to- 
morrow ;  and,  Brian,  you'll  please  to  have  the 
black  mare  saddled  and  my  spur  brightened 
as  jinteely  as  you  can,  for  I  must  go  in  as 
much  stete  and  grandeur  as  possible."  Ac- 
cordingly, in  due  time,  after  hearing  the  De 
Prof  units,  which  Denis  read  in  as  sonorous 
a  tone,  and  as  pompous  a  manner,  as  he  could 
assume,  they  went  to  bed  for  the  night,  to 
dream  of  future  dignities  for  their  relative. 

When  Denis  appeared  the  next  morning, 
it  was  evident  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in 
which  he  had  contemplated  the  enjoymente 
annexed  to  his  ideal  atation  on  the  preceding 
night,  had  departed  from  him.  He  was  pale 
and  anxious,  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre* 
vious  evening.  At  breakfast,  his  very  appetite 
treacherously  abandoned  him,  despite  the 
buttered  toast  and  eggs  which  his  mother 
forced  upon  him  with  such  tender  assiduity, 
in  order,  she  said,  to  make  him  stout  against 
the  Bishop.  Her  solicitations,  however,  were 
vain ;  after  attempting  to  eat  to  no  purpose, 
he  arose  and  began  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
journey.  This,  indeed,  was  a  work  of  con- 
siderable iiTiportance,  for,  as  they  had  no 
looking-glass,  he  was  obliged  to  dress  him- 
self over  a  tub  of  water,  in  which,  since  truth 
must  be  told,  he  saw  a  very  cowardly  visage. 
In  due  time,  however,  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed upon  his  journey,  am>arelled  in  a  new 
suit  of  black  that  sat  stiMy  and  awkwardly 
upon  him,  crumpled  in  a  manner  that  enabled 
any  person,  at  a  glance,  to  perceive  that  it 
was  worn  for  the  first  time.  When  he  was 
setting  out,  his  lather  approaohed  him  with 
a  small  jug  of  hofy  water  in  his  hand. 
" Denis,"  said  he,  "I  think  you  won't  be  the 
worse  for  a  sprinkle  of  this ; "  and  he  accord- 
ingly was  about  to  shake  it  vrith  a  little  brush 
over  his  person,  when  Denis  arrested  his 
hand. 

"Easy,  father,"  he  replied,  **  you  don't  re- 
member that  iny  new  clothes  are  on.  Ill  just 
take  a  little  witii  my  fingers,  for  you  know 
one  drop  is  as  good  as  a  ^ousand." 

"I  know  that,"  said  the  father,  **  but  on 
the  other  hand  you  know  if  s  not  ludcy  to 
refuse  it" 

"  I  didn't  refuse  it,"  rejoined  Denis,  "  I 
surely  took  a  qnarUuni  guff,  of  it  with  my 
o¥m  hand." 

"It  was  very  near  a  refusal,"  said  the 
father,  in  a  disappointed  and  somewhat  sor- 
rowful tone ;  *'  but  it  can't  be  helped  now. 
I'm  only  soriy  you  put  it  and  quantum  euff. 
in  connection  at  alL    QuaMum  auff,  is  what 
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•  Father  Finnerty  says,  ^en  he  will  take  no 
more  punch  ;  a^d  it  doesn't  argue  respect  in 
you  to  make  as  little  of  a  jug  of  holy  wather 
as  he  does  of  a  jug  of  punch." 

"  Pm  sarry  for  it  too,"  replied  Denis,  who 
was  every  whit  as  superstitious  as  his  father ; 
*'  and  to  atone  for  my  error,  I  desire  you 
will  sphnkle  me  all  over  with  it --clothes  and 
all." 

The  father  complied  with  this,  and  Denis 
was  setting  out,  when  his  mother  exclaimed, 
**  Blessed  be  them  above  us,  Denis  More ! 
Look  at  the  boy's  legs  I  There's  luck !  Why 
one  of  his  stockin's  has  the  wrong  side  ou^ 
and  it's  upon  the  right  leg  too !  Well,  this 
will  be  a  fortunate  day  for  you,  Denis,  any 
way ;  the  same  thing  never  happened  myself 
but  something  good  followed  it" 

This  produced  a  slight  conflict  between 
Denis's  personal  vanity  and  superstition ; 
but  on  this  occasion  superstition  prevailed : 
he  even  felt  his  spirits  considerably  elevated 
by  the  incident,  mounted  the  mare,  and  after 
jerking  himself  once  or  twice  in  the  saddle, 
.  to  be  certain  that  all  was  right,  he  touched 
her  with  the  spur,  and  set  out  to  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Bishop,  exclaiming  as  he  went, 
"Let  his  lordship  take  care  that  I  don't 
make  a  ludibrium  of  him."  , 

The  fanuly  at  that  moment  all  came  to  the 
door,  where  they  stood  looking  after,  and 
admiring  him,  until  he  turned  a  corner  of 
the  road,  and  left  their  sight 

Many  were  the  speculations  entered  into 
during  his  absence,  as  to  the  fact,  whether 
or  not  he  would  put  down  the  bishop  in  the 
course  of  the  examination ;  some  of  them 
holding  that  he  could  do  so  if  he  wished ; 
but  others  of  them  denying  that  it  was  possi- 
ble for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  re- 
ceived holy  orders. 

The  day  passed,  but  not  in  the  usual  way, 
in  Denis  More  0'Shaughnessy'&  The  fe- 
males of  the  family  were  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  dmner,  to  which  Father 
Finnerty,  his  curate,  and  several  of  their 
nearest  and  wealthiest  friends  had  been  in- 
vited; and  the  men  in  clearing  out  the 
stables  and  other  offices  for  th^  horses  of  the 
guests.  Pride  and  satisfaction  were  visible 
on  every  face,  and  that  disposition  to  cor- 
diality and  to  the  oblivion  of  everything  un- 
pleasant to  the  mind,  marked,  in  a  prominent 
manner,  their  conduct  and  conversation. 
Old  Denis  went,  and  volimtarily  spoke  to  a 
neighbor,  with  whom  he  had  not  exchanged 
a  word,  except  in  anger,  for  some  time.  He 
found  him  at  work  in  the  field,  and,  advan- 
cing with  open  hand  and  heart,  he  begged 
his  pardon  for  any  offence  he  might  have 
given  him. 

'<  My  son,"  said  he,  "  is goin*  to  Maynooth ; 


and  as  he  is  a  boy  that  we  have  a  good 
right  to  be  proud  ot  and  as  our  friends  are 
comin'  to  ate  their  dinner  wid  us  to-day,  and 
as — as  my  heart  is  to  full  to  bear  ill-will 
against  any  livin'  sowl,  let  alone  a  man  that 
I  know  to  be  soimd  at  the  heart,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  come  between  us — I  say,  Darby, 
I  forgive  you,  and  I  expect  pardon  for  my 
share  of  the  offence.  There's  the  hand  of  an 
honest  man — let  us  be  as  neighbors  ought 
to  be,  and  not  divided  into  parties  and 
factions  against  one  another,  as  we  have 
been  too  long.  Take  your  dinner  wid  U9 
to-day,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  about  ill-will 
and  unkindness." 

''Denis,"  said  his  friend,  *' it  ill  becomes 
you  to  spsike  flrst  'Tis  I  that  ought  to  do 
that,  and  to  do  it  long  ago  too  ;  but  you  see, 
somehow,  so  long  as  it  was  to  be  decided  by 
blows  between  the  families,  I'd  never  give  in. 
Not  but  that /might  do  so,  but  my  sons, 
Denis,  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  Throth,  I'm  glad 
of  this,  and  so  will  they  too  ;  for  only  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  houldin'  out,  we  might 
be  all  friends  through  other  long  ago.  And 
111  tell  you  what,  we  couldn't  do  better,  the 
two  factions  of  us,  nor  join  and  thrash  them 
Haigneys  that  always  put  between  us." 

"  No,  Darby,  I  tell  you,  I  bear  no  ill-will, 
no  bad  thoughts  agin  any  bom  Christian  this 
day,  and  I  won't  hear  of  that  Come  to  us 
about  five  o'clock :  we're  to  have  Father 
Finnerty,  and  Father  Molony,  his  curate : 
all  Mends,  man,  all  friends  ;  and  Denny,  God 
guard  him  this  day,  will  be  home,  afther 
passin'  the  Bishop,  about  four  o'clock." 

''I  always  thought  that  gorsoon  would 
come  to  somethin'.  Why  it  was  wondher- 
ful  how  he  used  to  discoorse  upon  the  chap- 
el-green, yourself  and  himself:  but  he  soon 
left  you  behind.  And  how  he  isealed  up 
poor  ould  Dixon,  the  parish  dark's  mouth, 
at  Bamy  Boccagh's  wake.  Gk>d  rest  his 
soull  It  was  talkin'  about  the  Protestant 
church  they  wor.  *Why,'  said  Misther 
Denis,  'you  ould  termagent,  can  you  tell 
me  who  first  discovered  your  church  ?  *  The 
dotin'  ould  crathur  began  of  hummin',  and 
hawin',  and  advisin'  tbe  boy  to  have  more 
sense.  '  Come,'  said  he,  '  you  ould  canticle, 
pan  you  answer  ?  But  for  fear  you  can't,  PlI 
answer  for  you.  It  was  the  di'ol  discovered 
it,  one  fine  momin'  that  he  went  out  toget 
an  appetite,  bein'  in  delicate  health.'  Why, 
Denis,  you'd  tie  all  that  wor  present  wid  a 
rotten  sthraw." 

"Darby,  I  ax  your  pardon  over  agin  for 
what  came  between  us ;  and  I  see  now  bet- 
ther  than  I  did,  that  the  fa,u\t  of  it  was  more 
mine  nor  youra  Youll  be  down  surely 
about  five  o'clock?  " 

"  I  must  go  and  take  this  beard  off  o'  me. 
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and  dane  myself ;  and  I  may  as  well  do  that 
now  :  but  TU  be  down,  never  fear." 

"  In  throtb  the  boy  was  always  bright  I — 
hsk,  ha,  ha ! — and  he  sobered  Dixon  ?  ". 

'*  Had  him  like  a  judge  in  no  tima" 

''  Oh,  he  could  do  it---he  could  do  that,  at 
aU  times.  God  be  wid  you,  Darby,  till  I  see 
jou  in  the  evenin*. 

"Bannaght  Ihalh,  Denis,  an'  I'm  proud 
we're  as  we  ought  to  be." 

About  four  o'clock,  the  expected  guests 
began  to  assemble  at  Denis's ;  and  about  the 
same  hour  one  might  perceive  Susan  O'- 
Shaughnessy  running  out  to  a  stile  a  litUe 
above  the  house,  where  she  stood  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  her  hand  shading  her  eyes,  look- 
ing long  and  intensely  towards  the  direction 
from  which  she  expected  her  brother  to  re- 
turn. Hitherto,  however^  be  could  not  be 
discovered  in  the  distance,  although  scarcely 
five  minutes  elapsed  during  the  intervals  of 
her  appearance  at  the  stile  to  watch  him. 
Some  horsemen  she  did  notice :  but  after 
straining  her  eyes  eagerly  and  anxiously,  she 
was  enabled  only  to  report^  with  adejected  air, 
that  they  were  their  own  friends  coming  irom 
a  distant  part  of  the  parish,  to  be  present  at 
the  dinner.  At  length,  after  a  long  and  eager 
look,  she  ran  in  with  an  exclamation  of  de- 
lights  saying— 

"  Thank  goodness,  he's  comin'  at  last ;  I 
see  somebody  dressed  in  black  ridin'  down 
the  upper  end  of  Tim  Marly's  boreen,  an'  I'm 
sure  an'  certain  it  must  be  Denis,  from  his 
cbess  I " 

''111  warrant  it  is,  my  coUeen,"  repUed 
her  father  ;  *'  he  said  he'd  be  here  before  the 
dinner  would  be  ready,  an'  it's  widin  a  good 
hour  of  that     I'll  thry  myself." 

He  and  his  daughter  once  more  went  out ; 
but,  alas  f  only  to  experience  a  fresh  disap- 
X)ointment  Instead  of  Denis,  it  was 
Father  Finnerty  ;  who,  it  appeared,  felt  as 
anxious  to  be  in  time  for  dinner,  as  the 
young  candidate  himself  could  have  done. 
He  was  advancing  at  a  brisk  trot,  not  upon 
the  colt  which  had  been  presented  to  lum, 
but  upon  his  old  nag,  which  seemed  to  feel 
as  eager  to  ffel<-«it  Denis's  oats,  as  its  owner 
did  to  taste  his  mutton. 

"  I  see,  Susy,  well  have  a  day  of  it,  plaa^ 
goodness,"  observed  Denis  to  the  girl ; 
"  here's  Father  Finnerty,  and  I  wouldn't  for 
more  nor  111  mention  that  he  had  staid 
away :  and  I  hope  the  cowjuther  will  come  as 
well  as  himself.  Do  you  go  in,  aroon,  and  tell 
them  he's  comin',  and  111  go  and  meet  him." 

Most  of  Denis's  friends  were  now  assem- 
bled, dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  and 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  good  humor ; 
for  no  man  who  knows  the  reUsh  with  which 
'Irishmen  enter  into  convivial  enjoyments, 


can  be  ignorant  of  the  remarkable  flow  of 
spirits  which  the  prospect  of  an  abundant 
and  hospitable  dinner  produces  among  them. 

Father  Finnerty  was  one  of  those  priests 
who  constitute  a  numerous  species  in  Ireland  ; 
regular,  but  loose  and  careless  in  the  ob- 
servances of  his  church,  he  could  not  be 
taxed  with  any  positive  neglect  of  pastoral 
duty.  He  held  his  stations  at  stated  times 
and  places,  with  great  exactness,  but  when 
the  severer  duties  annexed  to  them  were 
performed,  he  relaxed  into  the  boon  com- 
panion, sang  his  song,  told  his  story,  laughed 
his  laugh,  and  occasionally  danced  his  d^ce, 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  rough,  shrewd, 
humorous  divine,  who,  amidst  the  hilarity  of 
convivial  mirth,  kept  an  eye  to  his  own  in- 
terest, and  sweetened  the  severity  with  which 
he  exacted  his  "  dues  "  by  a  manner  at  once 
jocose  and  familiar.  If  a  wealthy  farmer 
had  a  child  to  christen,  his  reverence  de- 
clined baptizing  it  in  the  chapel,  but  as  a 
proof  of  lus  marked  respect  for  its  parents, 
he  and  his  curate  did  them  the  honor  of  per- 
forming the  ceremony  at  their  own  house. 
If  a  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized,  provided 
the  parties  were  wealthy,  he  adopted  the  same 
course,  and  manifested  the  same  flattering 
marks  of  his  particular  esteem  for  the  parties, 
by  attending  at  their  residence;  or  if  they 
preferred  the  pleasure  of  a  journey  to  his 
own  house,  he  and  his  curate  accompanied 
them  home  from  the  same  motives.  This 
condescension,  whilst  it  raised  the  pride  of 
the  parties,  secured  a  good  dinner  and  a 
pleasant  evening's  entertainment  for  the 
priests,  enhanced  their  humility  exceedingly, 
for  the  more  they  enjoyed  themselves,  the 
more  highly  did  their  friends  consider  them- 
selves honored.  This  mode  of  life  might, 
one  would  suppose,  lessen  their  importance 
and  that  personal  respect  which  is  enter- 
tained for  the  priests  by  the  people ;  but 
it  is  not  so — the  priests  can,  tiie  moment 
such  scenes  are  ended,  pass,  with  the  greatest 
aptitude  of  habit,  into  the  hard,  gloomy 
character  of  men  who  are  I'eplete  with  pro- 
found knowledge,  exalted  piety,  and  ex- 
traordinary power.  The  sullen  frown,  the 
angry  glance,  or  the  mysterious  allusion  to 
the  omnipotent  authority  of  the  church,  as 
vested  in  their  persons,  joined  to  some  unin- 
telligible dogma,  laid  down  as  their  authority, 
are  always  sufficient  to  check  anything  der- 
ogatory towards  them,  which  is  apt  to  origin 
nate  in  the  unguarded  moments  of  convivial- 
ity. 

''Flase  your  Reverence,  I'll  put  him  up 
myself,"  said  Denis  to  Father  Finnerty,  as 
he  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  led  him 
towards  the  stable,  ''  and  how  is  my  cowlt 
doin'  wid  you,  sir  ?  " 
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"  Troablesome,  Denis ;  he  was  in  a  bad 
state  when  I  got  him,  and  he'll  cost  me 
nearly  his  price  before  I  have  him  thoroughly 
broke." 

"He  was  pretty  well  broke  wid  me,  I 
know,"  replied  Denis^  '*  and  I'm  afear'd  youVe 
given  him  into  the  hands  of  some  one  that 
knows  little  about  horses.  Mave/'  he  shouted, 
passing  the  kitchen  door,  ''here's  Father 
Finnerty — go  in,  Docthor,  and  put  big  Brian 
Buie  out  o'  the  comer ;  for  goodness  sake 
ExkimnioaJte  him  from  the  hob — ^an*  sure  you 
have  power  to  do  that  any  way." 

The  priest  laughed,  but  immediately  as- 
suming a  grave  face,,  as  he  entered,  ex- 
claimed— 

**  Brian  Buie,  in  the  name  of  the  forty- 
seventh  proposition  of  Euclid's  Elements— - 
in  the  name  of  the  cube  and  square  roots — 
of  Algebra,  Mathematics,  Fluxions,  and  the 
doctrine  of  all  essential  spirits  that  admit  of 
proof — ^in  the  name  of  Nebuchadanezar  the 
divine,  who  invented  the  convenient  scheme 
of  taking  a  cold  collation  under  a  hedge — ^by 
the  x>ower  of  that  profound  branch  of  learn- 
ing, the  Greek  Digemma — by  the  authority 
of  true  Latin,  primo,  of  Beotian  Greek, 
secundo,  and  of  Arabian  Hebrew,  terHo ; 
which  is,  when  united  by  the  ■  skill  of  pro- 
found erudition,  |mmo,  secundo,  tertio;  or, 
being  reversed  by  the  logic  of  illustration, 
tertiOf  secundo,  prima.  Commando  te  in 
nomine  hottdi  poiheeni  boni  drinhatidi  his 
CBdibus,  hoc  node,  inter  arnicas  excellenHssimi 
amid  mei,  IHonissii  0*Shaughne8sy,  qitem 
beknavavi  ex  excdlentissimo  coUa  ejus,  causa 
p^daniissimifilii  ejus,  designati  ecclesicB,  palri, 
sed  nequaquam  deo,  nee  naturcd,  nee  ingenio ; 
— commando  te  inquam,  Bemarde  Buie, 
surgere,  stare,  ambulare,  et  decedere  e  camera 
isto  vel  hobba,  qua  nuncsedes!  Yen,  I  com- 
mand thee,  Brian  Buie,  who  sit  upon  the 
hob  of  my  worthy  and  most  excellent  friend 
and  parihione/ DeniB  O'Shaughnessy,  to 
rise,  to  stand  up  before  your  spiritual 
superior,  to  walk  down  from  it^  and  to  trem- 
ble as  if  you  were  about  to  sink  into  the 
earth  to  the  neck,  but  no  further ;  before  the 
fulminations  of  him  who  can  wield  the  thun- 
der of  that  mighty  Salmoneus,  his  holiness 
the  Pope,  successor  to  St  Peter,  who  left 
the  servant  of  the  Centurion  earless — I  com- 
mand and  objurgate  thee,  sinner  as  thou  art» 
to  vacate  your  seat  on  the  hob  for  the  man 
of  sancity,  whose  legitimate  possession  it  is, 
oth^wise  I  shall  send  you,  like  that  worthy 
archbishop,  the  aforesaid  Nebuchadanezar, 
to  live  upon  leeks  for  seven  years  in  the  re- 
nowned kingdom  of  Wales,  where  the  leeks 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  I    Presto ! " 

These  words,  pronounced  with  a  grave 
face,  in  a  loud,  rapid,  and  sonorous  tone  of 


voice,  startled  the  good  people  of  the  house^ 
who  sat  mute  and  astonished  at  such  an  ex* 
ordium  from  the  worthy  pastor:  but  no 
sooner  had  he  uttered  Brian  Buie's  name, 
giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  fierce  and 
authontative  look,  than  the  latter  started  to 
his  feet,  and  stepped  down  in  a  kind  of 
alarm  towards  the  door.  The  priest  im- 
mediately placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  exclaiming — 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Brian,  I  have  taken 
the  force  of  the  anathema  off  you ;  your 
power  to  sit  or  stand,  or  go  where  you  please, 
is  returned  again.  I  wanted  your  seat,  and 
Denis  desired  me  to  excommunicate  you  out 
of  it,  which  I  did,  and  you  accordingly  left 
it  without  your  own  knowledge,  consent,  or 
power ;  I  transferred  you  to  where  you 
stand,  and  you  had  no  more  strength  to  re- 
sist me  than  if  you  were  an  infant  not  three 
hours  in  the  world  1 " 

"  I  ax  God's  pardon,  an*  your  Reverence's," 
said  Brian,  in  a  tremor,  "if  I  have  gi^en 
ofBnce.  Now,  bless  my  soul!  what's  tlus? 
As  sure  as  I  stand  before  you,  neighi 
bors,  I  know  neither  act  nor  piurt  of  how  I 
was  brought  frx>m  the  hob  at  all — ^neither  act 
nor  part  1  Did  any  of  yez  see  me  lavin'  it ; 
or  how  did  I  come  'here — can  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"Paddy,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "did 
you  see  him  ?  " 

"  The  sorra  one  o'  me  seen  him,"  replied 
Paddy:  "I  was  lookin'  at  his  Reverence, 
sthrivin'  to  know  what  he  was  sayin'." 

"  Pether,  did  you?  "  another  inquired. 

"  Me  1  I  never  seen  a  stim  of  him  till  he 
was  standin'  alone  on  the  flure  I  Sure,  when 
he  didn't  see  or  find  himself  goin',  how  could 
another  see  him  ?  " 

"  Glory  be  to  God  I "  exdaimed  Mave  ; 
^^  one  ought  to  think  well  what  'they  say, 
when  they  spake  of  the  clargy,  for  they  don't 
know  what  it  may  bring  down  upon  them, 
sooner  or  later  I  " 

"  Our  Denis  will  be  able  to  do  that  yet,*' 
said  Susan  to  her  elder  sister. 

"To  be  sure  he  will,  girsha,  as  soon  as 
he's  ordained — every  bit  as  well  as  Father 
Finnerty,"  replied  Mary. 

The  young  enthusiast's  countenance 
larightened  as  her  sister  spoke:  her  dark 
eye  became  for  a  minute  or  two  fixed  upon 
vacancy,  during  which  it  flashed  several 
times ;  until,  as  the  images  of  her  brother's 
future  glory  passed  before  her  imagination, 
she  begone  wrapt — her  lip  quivered — her 
cheek  flushed  into  a  deeper  color,  and  the 
tears  burst  in  gushes  from  her  eyes. 

The  mother,  who  was  now  engaged  in 
welcoming  Father  Finnerty — a  duty  which 
the  priest^s  comic  miracle  prevented  her 
from  performing  sooner — did  not  peroerre 
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ber  daughter's  agitation,  nor,  in  fact,  did  any 
one  present  understand  its  camfe.  Whil^ 
the  priest  was  taking  Brian  Buie's  seat,  she 
went  once  more  to  watch  the  return  of 
Denis ;  and  while  she  stood  upon  the  stile, 
her  father,  after  having  put  up  the  horse, 
entered  the  house,  "  to  keep  his  Beverenoe 
company." 

"  An*  pray,  Docthor,"  he  inquired,  "  where 
is  Father  Molony,  that  he's  not  wid  you  ?  I 
I  hope  he  won't  d^ppoint  us ;  he's  a  mighty 
pleasant  gintlemau  of  an  evenin',  an',  barrin' 
your  Beverence,  I  don't  know  a  man  tells  a 
better  stoi-y." 

"He  entreated  permission  from  me  this 
morning,"  replied  Father  Finnerty,  "and 
that  was  leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Bishop, 
for  what  purpose  I  know  not,  unless  to  put 
in  a  word  in  season  for  the  first  parish  tiiat 
becomes  vacant" 

"  Throth,  an'  he  well  desarves  a  parish," 
replied  Denis ;  "  an'  although  we'd  be  loaUi 
to  part  wid  him,  still  we'd  be  proud  to  hear 
of  his  promotion." 

"He'll  meet  Denis  there,"  observed  Susan, 
who  had  returned  from  the  stUe  :  "  hell  be 
apt  to  be  present  at  his  trial  wid  the  Bishop  ; 
an'  maybe  hell  be  home  along  wid  him.  I'll 
go  an'  thry  if  I  can  see  them  agin  ;"  and.  she 
fiew  out  once  more  to  watch  their  return. 

"Now,  Father  Finnerty,"  said  an  uncle  of 
Denis's,  "  you  can  give  a  good  guess  at  what 
a  dacent  parish  ought  to  be  worth  to  a  parish 
priest?" 

"Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,"  said  the  priest, 
"is  that  fat  brown  goose  suspended  before 
the  fire,  of  your  own  rearing  ?  " 

"  Indeed  it  is,  plase  your  Beverence  ;  but 
as  far  as  good  male  an  phaties  could  go  for 
the  last  month,  it  got  the  benefit  of  &em." 

"  And  pray,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  have  you 
many  of  the  same  kidney  ?  I  only  ask  for 
information,  as  I  said  to  Peery  Hacket's  wife, 
the  last  day  I  held  the  Station  in  Peery'a 
There  was  just  such  another  goose  hanging 
before  the  fire ;  but,  you  must  know,  the 
cream  of  the  joke  was,  that  I  had  been  after 
coming  fi*om  the  confessional,  as  hungry  as 
a  man  could  conveniently  wish  himself ;  and 
seeing  the  brown  fat  goose  before  the  fire 
just  as  that  is,  why  my  teeth,  Mave,  began  io 
get  lachrymose.  Upon  my  Priesthood  it  was 
such  a  goose  as  a  priest's  corpse  might  get 
u])  on  its  elbow  to  look  at,  and  exolaun, 
*avourneen  machree,  it's  a  thousand  pities 
that  I'm  not  living  to  have  a  cut  at  you ! ' — 
ha,  ha,  ha !  Qod  be  good  to  old  Friar  Hen- 
uessy,  I  have  that  joke  from  him. 

"  *  Well,  Mrs.  Haoket,'  says  I,  as  I  was 
airing  my  fingers  at  the  fire,  '  I  dare  say  you 
hfliven't  another  goose  like  this  about  the 
house  ?    Now,  tell  me,  like  an  honest  ¥romazi, 


have  you  any  of  the  same  kidney? — ^I  only 
ask  for  information.' 

"Mrs.  Hacket,  however,  told  me  she 
believed  there  might  be  a  feio  of  the  same 
kind  straggling  about  the  place,  but  said 
nothing  further  upon  it,  until  the  Saturday 
following,  when  her  d6n  brings  me  down  a 
pair  of  tibe  fattest  geese  I  ever  cut  up  for  my 
Simday's  dinner.  Now,  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy, 
wasn't  that  doing  the  thing  dacent  f  " 

"  Well,  well,  Docthor,"  said  Denis,  "  that 
was  all  right;  let  Mave  alone,  an'  maybe 
shell  be  apt  to  find  out  a  pair  that  will  match 
Mrs.  Hacket's.  Not  that  I  say  it,  but  she 
doesn't  like  to  be  outdone  in  anything." 

"Docthor,  I  was  wishin'  to  know,  sir," 
continued  the  uncle  of  the  absent  candidate, 
"  what  the  value  of  a  good  parish  might  be.'^ 

"  I  think,  Mave,  there's  a  discrepancy  be^ 
tween  the  goose  and  the  shoulder  of  mutton. 
GDhe  fact  is,  that  if  it  be  a  disputation 
between  them,  as  to  which  wQl  be  roasted 
first,  I  pronounce  that  the  goose  will  have  it. 
It's  now,  let  me  see,  half  past  four  o'clock, 
and,  in  my*opinion,  it  will  take  a  full  half 
hour  to  bring  up  the  niutton.  So  Mave,  if 
youll  be  guided  by  your  priest,  advance  the 
mutton  towards  the  fire  about  two  inches, 
and  keep  the  Uttle  girsha  basting  steadily, 

and  then  youll  be  sure  to  have  it  rich  and 

•  • 1, 

juicy. 

"Docthor,  wid  submission,  I  was  wantin' 
to  know  what  a  good  parish  might  be '* 

"Mike  Lawdher,  if  I  don't  mistake,  you 
ought  to  have  good  grazing  down  in  your 
m^idows  at  Ballinard.  What  will  you  be 
charging  for  a  month  or  two's  grass  for  UpB 
colt  I've  bought  from  my  dacent  friend,  Denis 
O'Shaughnessy,  here  ?  And,  Mike,  be  raBon<» 
able  upon  a  poor  man,  for  we're  all  poor, 
being  only  tolerated  by  the  state  we  live 
under,  and  ought  not»  of  cours^  to  be  hard 
'upon  one  another."  * 

"An'  what  did  he  cost  you,  Docthor?" 
repHed  Mike,  answering  one  question  by 
another;  "what  did  you  get  for  him, 
Denis  ?  "  he  continued,  referring  for  informa- 
tion to  Denis,  to  whom,  on  reflection,  he 
thought  it  more  decorous  to  put  the  question. 

Denis,  however,  felt  the  peculiar  deUcacy 
of  his  situation,  and  looked  at  the  priest^ 
whilst  the  latter,  under  a  momentaiy  em- 
barrassment, looked  significantiy  at  Denis. 
His  Beverence,  however,  was  seldom  at  a 
loss. 

"What would  yoti  take  him  to  be  worth, 
Mike?"  he  asked;  "remember  he's  but 
badly  trained,  and  I'm  sure  it  will  cost  me 
both  money  and  trouble  to  make  anything 
dacent  out  of  him." 

"If  you  got  him  somewhere  between  fi 
and  twenty  and  thirty  guineas^  I  would 
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jou  haye  good  value  for  your  money,  plaae 
your  Reverence.  What  do  yon  say,  Denis — 
ami  near  it?" 

"  Why,  Mike,  you  know  as  much  about  a 
horse  as  you  do  about  the  Pentateuch  or 
Paralipomenon.  Five  and  twenty  guineas, 
indeed  1  I  hope  you  wdn't  set  your  grass  as 
you  would  sell  your  horses." 

«  Why,  thin,  if  your  Reverence  'ped  ready 
money  for  him,  I  maintain  he  was  as  well 
worth  twenty  guineas  as  a  thief  s  worth  the 
gallows  ;  an'  you  know,  sir,  I'd  be  long  sony 
to  difier  wid  you.  Am  I  near  -  it  now, 
Docthor?" 

'*  Penis  got  for  the  horse  more  than  that," 
said  his  Reverence,  *^  and  he  may  speak  for 
himself." 

"Thrue  for  you,  sir,"  replied  Denis;  "I 
surely  got  above  twenty  guineas  for  him,  an' 
I'm  well  satisfied  wid  the  bargain." 

"You  hear  that  now,  Mike— you  hear 
what  he  says.^ 

"There's  no  goin'  beyant  it,"  returned 
Mike ;  "  the  proof  o'  the  puddin'  is  in  the 
atin,'  as  we'll  soon  know,  Mave — eh,  Doc- 
thor?" 

"  I  never  knew  Mave  to  make  a  bad  one," 
said  the  priest,  "  except  upon  the  day  Friar 
Hennessy  dined  with  me  here — my  curate 
was  sick,  and  I  had  to  call  in  the  Friar  to 
assist  me  at  confession ;  however,  to  do  Mave 
justice,  it  was  not  her  fault,  for  the  Friar 
drowned  the  pudding,  which  was  originally 
a  good  one,  with  a  deluge  of  strong  whiskey. 

" '  It's  t(K>  gross,'  said  the  &cetious  Friar, 
in  his  loud,  strong  voice — 'it's  too  gross, 
Dpcthor  Finnerty,  ao  let  ua  f^rUxuilizB  it, 
that  it  may  be  Christian  atin,'  fit  for  pious 
men  to  digest,'  and  then  he  came  out  with 
his  thundering  laugh — oigh,  oigh,  oigh, 
oigh  !  but  he  had  consequently  the  most  ojf 
the  puddingy  to  himself,  an'  indeed  brought 
the  better  wii  of  it  home  in  his  saddle-ba^."* 

"  Faix,  an'  he  did,"  said  Mave,  "  an'  a  fat 
goose  that  he  coaxed  Mary  to  kill  for  him 
unknownst  to  us  all,  in  the  coorse  o'  the  day." 

"How  long  is  he  dead,  Docthor?"  said 
Denis ;  "'  God  rest  him  any  way,  he's  happy ! " 

"  He  died  in  the  hot  summer,  now  nine 
years  about  June  last ;  and  talking  about 
him,  reminds  me  of  a  trick  he  put  on  me 
about  two  years  before  his  death.  He  and 
I  had  not  been  on  good  terms  for  long 
enough  before  that  time ;  but  as  the  curate 
I  had  was  then  sickly,  and  as  I  wouldn't  be 
allowed  two,  I  found  that  it  might  be  con- 
venient to  call  in  the  Friar  occasionally,  a 
regulation  he  did  not  at  all  relish,  for  he  said 
he  could  make  &r  more  by  qxiJei^ng  and 
poaching  about  among  the  old  women  of  the 
parish,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite, 
in  consequence  of  the  Latin  hymns  he  used 


to  sing  for  them,  and  the  great  cures  he 
used  to  perform — a  species  of  devotion  which 
neither  I  nor  my  curate  had  time  to  prac- 
tise. So,  in  order  to  renew  my  intimacy,  I 
sent  him  a  bag  of  oatmeal  and  a  couple  of 
flitches  of  bacon,  both  of  which  he  readily 
accepted,  and*  came  down  to  me  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  borrow  three  guineas.  After 
attempting  to  evade  him — for,  in  fact,  I  had 
not  the  money  to  ^pare — he  at  lengtii  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  from  me,  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  was  to  give  my  curate's  horse 
and  mine  a  month's  grass,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, for  I  knew  that  to  expect  payment 
from  him  was  next  to  going  for  piety  to  a 
parson. 

"  *  I  will,*  said  he,  *  give  your  horses  the 
run  of  my  best  field ' — ^for  he  held  a  com- 
fortable bit  of  ground ;  ' but,'  he  added,  'as 
you  have  been  always  cutting  at  me  about 
my  principle,  I  must  insist,  if  it  was  only  to 
convince  you  of  my  ginerosity,  that  you'll 
lave  the  choosing  of  the  month  to  myself.' 

"  As  I  really  wanted  an  assistant  at  the 
time,  in  consequence  of  my  curate's  illness, 
he  had  .me  bound,  in  some  degree,  to  his 
own  wilL  I  accordingly  gave  him  the  money ; 
but  from  that  till  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
never  sent  for  our  horses,  except  when  there 
was  a  foot  and  a  half  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
at  which  time  he  was  certain  to  despatch  a 
messenger  for  him,  '  vrith  Father  Hennessy'a 
compliments,  and  he  requested  Doctor  Fin- 
nerty to  send  the  horses  to  Father  Hennessy's 
field,  to  ate  their  month's  gras&' " 

"  But  is  it  true,  Docthor,  that  his  face  was 
shinin'  after  his  deKth  ?  " 

"  True  enough,  and  to  my  own  knowledge, 
long  before  that  event." 

"Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Mave,  "he  was  a 
holy  man  afther  all !  " 

"  Undoubtedly  he  was,"  said  the  priest ; 
"  there  are  spots  in  the  sun,  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nesay — we  are  not  all  immaculate.  There 
never  was  one  sent  into  this  world  without 
less  or  more  sin  upon  them.  Even  the  saints 
themselves  had  venial  touches  about  them^ 
but  nothing  to  signify." 

"Docthor,"  said  the  uncle,  pertinaciously 
adhering  to  the  original  question,  "  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  knowin'  what  a  good  par- 
ish might  be  worth  to  a  smart,  active  priest  ? 
For  the  sake  of  a  son  of  mine  that  I've  some 
notion  of " 

"  By  the  by,  I  wonder  Denis  is  not  hera 
before  now,"  exclaimed  his  Reverence,  lend* 
ing  a  deaf  ear  to  Mike  O'Shaughnessy's  in^ 
terrogatory. 

Old  Denis's  favorite  topic  had  been  started, 
and  he  accordingly  launched  out  upon  it 
with  all  the  del^ht  and  ardor  of  a  fond 
father. 
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"Now,  Docthor  dear,  before  us  all — an* 
sure  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  we're  all 
friends  together — what's  your  downright 
opinion  of  Denis?  Is  he  as  bright  as  you 
tould  me  the  other  momin'  he  was?" 

"Really,  Denis  O'Shaughnessy,"  replied 
his  Beverence,  "  it's  not  pleasant  to  me  to  be 
pressed  so  often  to  eulogize  a  young  gintle- 
man  of  whose  talents  I  have  so  frequently 
expressed  my  opinion.  Is  not  once  sufficient 
for  me  to  say  what  Ive  said  concerning  him  ? 
But,  as  we  are  all  present,  I  now  say  and  de- 
clare, that  my  opinion  of  Denis  O'Shaugh- 
nessy, jun.,  is  decidedly  /?eciiZiar— decidedly. 
— Come,  girsha,  keep  basting  the  mutton, 
and  never  heed  my  boots — ^turn  it  about  and 
baste  the  back  of  it  better." 

"God  be  thanked,"  exclaimed  the  de- 
lighted father,  "  sure  it's  comfort  to  hear 
that,  any  how — ^afther  all  the  pains  and 
throuble  we've  taken  wid  him,  to  know  it's 
not  lost.  Why,  that  boy  was  so  smart,  Doc- 
thor, that^  may  I  never  sin,  when  he  went 
first  to  the  Latin,  but — an'  this  no  lie,  for  I 
have  it  from  his  own  lips — when  he*d  look 
upon  his  task  two  or  three  times  over  night, 
he'd  waken  wid  every  word  of  it,  pat  off  the 
book  the  next  momin'.  And  how  do  you 
think  he  got  it  ?  Why,  the  crathur,  you  see, 
used  to  dhrame  that  he  was  readin'  it  off, 
and  so  he  used  to  get  it  that  way  in  his 
sleep!" 

At  this  moment  Darby  Moran,  Denis's  old 
foe  entered,  and  his  reception  was  cordial, 
and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  almost  mag- 
nanimous on  the  port  of  Deni& 

"Dai'by  Moran,"  said  he,  "not  a  man, 
barrin*  his  Reverence  here,  in  the  parish  we 
sit  in,  that  I'm  prouder  to  see  on  my  flure — 
give  me  your  hand,  man  ahve,  and  Mave  and 
all  of  ye  welcome  him.  Eveiything  of  what 
you  know  is  buried  between  us,  and  you're 
bound  to  welcome  him,  if  it  was  only  in  re- 
gard of  the  handsome  way  he  spoke  of  our 
son  this  day — here's  my  own  chair,  Darby, 
and  sit  down." 

"  Throth,"  said  Darby,  after  shaking  bauds 
with  the  priest  and  greeting  the  rest  of  the 
company,  "  the  same  boy  no  one  could  spake 
ill  of ;  and,  although  we  and  his  people  were 
not  upon  the  best  footin',  still  the  sarra  one 
o'  me  but  always  gave  him  his  due." 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  you,  Darby,"  said  his 
father  ;  "  but  are  you  comfortable  ?  Draw 
your  chair  nearer  the  fire — the  evenin's  get- 
tin*  cowld." 

"I'm  very  well,  Denis,  I  thank  you; — 
nearer  the  fire  I  Faix,  except  you  want  to 
have  me  roasted  along  wid  that  shoulder  of 
mutton  and  goose,  I  think  I  can't  go  much 
nearer  it" 

"  I'm  sorry,  you  wam't  in  sooner,  Darby, 
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till  you'd  hear  what  Docthor  Finneriy  here 
— God  spare  him  long  among  us — said  of 
Denis  a  while  ago.  Docthor,  if  it  wouldn't 
be  makin*  too  free,  maybe  you'd  oblage  me 
vnd  repatin*  it  over  again  ?  " 

"I  can  never  have  any  hesitation,"  replied 
the  priest,  "in  repeating  anything  to  his 
advantage — I  stated,  Darby,  that  young 
Misther  O'Shaughnessv  was  a  youth  of  whom 
my  opinion  was  decidedly  peculiar — keep 
basting,  child,  you*re  forgetting  the  goose 
now ;  did  you  never  see  a  priest's  boots  be- 
fore?" 

"An*  nobody  has  a  better  right  to  know 
nor  yourself,  wherever  lamin'  and  educa- 
tion's consamed,"  said  the  father. 

"  Why,  it's  not  long  since  I  examitied  him 
myself ;  I  say  it  sitting  here,  and  I  believe 
every  one  that  hears  me  is  present ;  and 
during  the  course  of  the  examination  I  was 
really  astonished.  The  translations,  and  der- 
ivations, and  conjugations,  and  ratiocina- 
tions, and  variations,  and  investigations  that 
he  gave,  were  all  the  most  remarkably  oii- 
gimil  I  ever  heard.  He  would  not  be  con- 
tented with  the  common  sense  of  a  passage  ; 
but  h^'d  keep  hunting,  and  hawking,  and 
fishing  about  for  something  that  was  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  reading,  that  I  was 
truly  strui  with  Mb  eccentric  turn  of 
genius." 

"You  think  hell  pass  the  Bishop  vA\h 
great  credit,  Docthor  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,  Denis — ^which 
is  going  further  than  I  went  yet — I  think 
that  if  he  were  the  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop 
the  candidate  for  Maynooth,  that  his  lord- 
ship would  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  pass- 
ing. There's  the  pinnacle  of  my  eulogium 
upon  him  ;  and  now,  to  give  my  opinion  on 
another  important  subject ;  I  pronounce  both 
the  goose  and  mutton  done  to  a  turn.  As  it 
tippears  that  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  has  every 
other  portion  of  the  dinner  ready,  I  move 
that  we  commence  operations  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"But  Denis,  Docthor?  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  him,  poor  fellow,  wid 
all  his  throuble  over,  and  his  mind  at  ase  ; 
maybe  if  we  wait  a  weeshy  while  longer, 
Docthor,  that  he'il  come,  and  you  know 
Father  Molony  too  is  to  come  yet,  and  some 
more  of  our  friends." 

"  If  the  examination  was  a  long  one,  I  tell 
you  that  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  may  not  be  here 
this  hour  to  come  ;  and  you  may  be  sure,  the 
Bishop,  meeting  such  a  bright  boy,  wouldn't 
make  it  a  short  one.  As  for  Father  Molony, 
hell  be  here  time  enough,  so  I  move  again 
that  we  attack  the  citadel." 

"  WeD,  well,  never  say  it  again — ^the  sarra 
one  o'  me  will  keep  it  back,  myself  bein'  as 
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ripe  as  any  of  you,  barrm'  bis  Bever^ce, 
that  we're  not  to  take  the  foreway  of  in  any- 
thing.    Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

AVhilst  Have  and  her  daughters  were  en- 
gaged in  laying  dinner,  and  in  maidng  all 
&e  other  arrangements  necessary  for  their 
comfort,  the  priest  took  Denis  acdde,  and 
thus  addressed  him  : —  . 

''Denis,  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  this 
meeting  of  our  fiiends  is  upon  no  common 
occasion  ;  that  it  s  neither  a  wedding,  nor  a 
Station,  nor  a  christening,  but  a  gathering  of 
relations  for  a  more  honorable  purpose  than, 
any  of  them,  excepting  the  Station,  .which 
you  know  is  a  religions  rUe.  I  just  mention 
this  privately,  lest  you  might  not  be  prop- 
erly on  your  guard,  and  to  prevent  any  ap- 
pearance of  maneness ;  or — in  short,  I  hope 
you  have  abundance  of  everything ;  I  hope 
you  have,  and  that,  not  for  your  own  sake  so 
much  as  for  that  of  your  son.  Remember  your 
boy,  and  what  he's  designed  for,  and  don't 
let  the  dinner  or  its  concomitants  be  dis- 
creditable to  hivi ;  for,  in  fact,  it's  his  dinner, 
observe,  and  not  yours." 

''I'm  thankful,  I'm  deeply  thankful,  an'  for 
ever  oblaged  to  your  Beverence  for  your 
kindness;  although,  widout  at  all  makin' 
little  of  ii  it  wasn't  wanted  here  ;  never  fear, 
Docthor,  therell  be  laslungs  and  lavins." 

^^  AVelJ,  but  make  that  clear,  Denis  ;  here 
now  ajr 6  near  two  dozen  oi  us,  and  you  say 
there  are  more  to  come,  and  all  the  pro- 
vision I  dee  for  them  is  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton, a  goose,  and  something  m  that  large 
pot  on  the  &re,  which  I  suppose  is  hung 
beef." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  ar,  but  you  don't  know 
that  we've  got  a  tarin'  £re  down  in  the  bam, 
where  there's  two  geese  more  and  two 
ebouldhers  of  mutton  to  help  what  you  se^n 
— ^not  to  mintion  a  great  big  puddin',  an'  lots 
of  other  thinga  Sure  you  might  notice 
Have  and  the  girls  runnin'  in  an'  out  to 
attind  the  cookin'  of  ii" 

"  Enough,  Denis,,  that's  suJficient ;  and 
now,  between  you  and  me,  I  say  your  son  will 
be  the  load-star  of  Maynobth,  which  out-tops 
anything  I  said  of  him  yet" 

"  There's  a  whole  keg  of  whiskey,  Doc- 
thor."  .  / 

"  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  being 
a  bishop ;  indeed,  it's  almost  certain,  for  he 
can't  be  kept  back." 

"I  only  hope  your  Reverence  will  be  livin* 
when  he  praches  his  first  sarmon.  I  have 
the  dam  of  the  coult  still,  an'  a  wink's  as 
good  as  a  nod,  please  your  Reverence." 

"  A  strong  letter  in  his  favor  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Maynooth  will  do  him  no  harm,"  said 
the  priest. 

They  then  joined  their  other  friends,  and 


in  a  few  minutes  an  excellent  dinner,  plain 
and  abundant,  was  spread  out  upon  the 
table.  It  consisted  of  the  usual  materials 
which  constitute  an  Irish  feast  in  the  house 
of  a  wealthy  farmer,  whose  pride  it  ia  to 
compel  every  guest  to  eat  so  long  as  he  can 
swallow  a  moraeL  There  were  geese  and 
fowl  of  all  kinds — shoulders  of  mutton, 
laughing-potatoesi  carrots,  parsnips,  and  cab- 
bage, together  with  an  immense  pudding, 
boiled  in  a  dean  sheet,  and  ingeniously  kept 
tog^er  with  long  straws  "^  drawn  through 
it  in  all  direotion&  A  lord  or  duke  might 
be  senseless  enough  to  look  upon  such  a 
substantial,  yeoman-like  meal  with  a  sneer  ; 
but  with  all  their  wealth  and  elegance,  per- 
haps they  might  envy  the  health  and  appe- 
tite of  those  who  partook  of  ii  When 
Father  Finnerty  had  given  a  short  giaoe,  and 
the  operations  of  the  table  were  comiaenced, 
Denis  looked  around  him  with  a  disi^ 
pointed  air,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Father  Finnerty,  there's  only  one  thing, 
indeed  I  may  say  two,  a  wantin'  to  complate 
our  happiness — ^I  mean  Denis  and  Father 
Molony  I  What  on  earth  does  your  Rev- 
erence think  can  keep  them  ?  " 

To  this  he  received  not  a  syllable  of  reply, 
nor  did  he  consider  it  necessary  to  urge  \h!b 
question  any  further  at  present  Father 
Finnerty 's  powers  of  conversation  seemed  to 
have  abandoned  him;  for,  although  there 
were  some  few  expressions  loosely  dropped, 
yet  the  worthy  p^est  „,aint«ine/ aa  fc 
nate  silence. 

At  length,  in  due  time,  he  began  to  let 
fall  an  occasional  remark,  imp^ed  con- 
siderably by  hiccups,  and  an  odd  Deo  Groiia^y 
or  LavL^  DeOy  utt&red  in  that  indecisive  man- 
ner which  indicates  the  position  of  a  man 
who  debates  within  himself  whether  he 
ought  to  rest  satisfied  or  not. 

At  this  moment  the  tramping  of  a  horse 
was  heard  approaching  the  door,  and  imme- 
diately eveiy  one  of  Denis's  family  ran  out  to 
ascer^in  whether  it  was  the  young  candi- 
date* Loud  and  clamorous  was  their  joy  on 
finding  that  they  were  not  mistaken ;  he  was 
alone,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  door,  dis- 
mounted slowly,  and  received  their  welcomes 
and  congratulations  with  a  philosophy  which 
perplexed  them  not  a  httle.  The  scene  of 
confusion  which  followed  his  entrance  into 
the  house  could  scarcely  be  conceived :  every 
hand  was  thrust  out  to  welcome  him,  and 
every  tongue  loud  in  wishing  him  joy  and 
happinesa  The  chairs  and  stools  were  over- 
turned as  they  stood  in  the  way  of  those 


*  This,  about  thirty  years  ago,  was  nsnal  at 
weddings  and  other  feasts,  where  everything  went 
upon  a  large  scale. 
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who  wished  to  approach  him ;  plates  fell  in 
the  bustle,  and  wooden  trenchers  trundled 
along  the  ground ;  the  dogs,  on  mingUng 
with  the  crowd  that  surrounded  him,  were 
kicked  angrily  from  among  them  by  those 
who  had  not  yet  got  shaking  hands  with 
Denia  Father  Finnerty,  during  this  com- 
motion, kept  his  seat  in  the  most  dignified 
manner ;  but  the  moment  it  had  subsided 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Denis,  exclaim- 
ing : 

"Mr.  0*Shaughne8sy,  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  event  of  this  auspicious  day !  I 
wish  you  joy  and  happiness ! " 

"  So  do  we  all,  over  and  over  agin !  *'  they 
exclaimed  ;  "  a  proud  gintleman  he  may  be 
this  night ! " 

**I  thank  you,  Father"  Finnerty,"  said 
Denis,  "  and  I  thank  you  all !  " 

"  D>enis,  avoumeen,"  said  his  mother,  "  sit 
down  an'  ate  a  hearty  dinner  ;  you  mu^  be 
both  tired  and  hungiy,  so  sit  down,  avick, 
and  when  you're  done  you  can  tell  us  all." 

'^Bcnum  concilium^  mi  chare  Dionysi — the 
advice  is  good,  Mra  O'Shaughnessy,  and  I 
myself  will,  in  honor  of  this  day,  although  I 
have  already  dined,  just  take  another  slice  ; " 
and  as  he  spoke  he  helped  himself.  Any- 
thing to  honor  a  friend,"  he  continued  ; 
"  but,  by  the  by,  before  I  commence,  I  will 
try  your  own  prescription,  Denis — a  whet- 
ter  of  this  poteen  at  intervals.  Hoch,  that's 
glorious  stuff— pure  as  any  one  of  the  cardi- 
nal virtues,  and  strong  as  fortitude,  which  is 
the  champion  of  them  alL" 

Denis,  during  these  pleasant  observations 
of  the  priest,  sat  silent,  with  a  countenance 
pile  and  apparently  dejected.  When  his 
mother  had  filled  his  plate,  he  gently  put  it 
away  from  him ;  but  poured  out  a  Httle 
spirits  and  water,  which  he  drank. 

"  I  cannot  eat  a  morsel,"  said  he  ; "  mother, 
don't  press  me,  it's  impossible.  We  are  all 
assembled  here — friends,  neighbors,  and  re- 
lations— ^111  not 'disguise  the  fact — but  the 
truth  is,  I  have  been  badly  treated  this  day  ; 
I  have  been,  in  the  most  barefaced  manner, 
rejected  by  the  Bishop,  and  a  nephew  of 
Father  Molony's  elected  in  my  place." 

The  effect  which  this  disclosure  produced 
upon  the  company  present,  especially  upon 
his  own  family,  utterly  defies  description. 
His  father  hastily  laid  down  his  glass,  and 
his  eyes  opened  to  the  utmost  stretch  of 
their  hds ;  his  mother  let  a  plate  fall  which 
she  was  in  the  act  of  handing  to  one  of  her 
daughters,  who  was  about  to  help  a  poor 
beggar  at  the  door ;  all  convinal  enjoyment 
was  suspended  ;  the  priest  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  fixed  his  large  e^'cs  upon 
Denis,  with  his  moutli  full ;  his  young  sister, 
Susan,  flew  over  to  his  side,  and  looked  in- 


tensely into  his  countenance  for  an  explana- 
tion of  what  he  meant,  for  she  had  not  prop- 
erly understood  him. 

"Rejected!"  exclaimed  the  priest — "re- 
jected !  Young  man,  I  am  your  spiritual 
superior,  and  I  command  you,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  practise  no  jocularity  whateoever 
— I  lay  it  upon  you  as  a  religious  duty  to 
be  smous  and  candid,  to  speak  truth,  and 
inform  us  at  once  whether  what  you  have 
advanced  be  true  or  not  ?  " 

"I  wish,"  said  Denis,  "that  it  was  only 
jocularity  on  my  part ;  but  I  solemnly  assure 
you  all  that  it  is  not  The  Bishop  told  me 
that  I  suffered  myself  to  be  misled  as  te  my 
qualifications  for  entrance  ;  he.  says  it  will 
take  a  year  and  a  half  s  hard  study  to  enable 
me  to  matriculate  with  a  good  grace.  I  told 
him  that  your  Reverence  examined  me,  and 
said  I  was  well  prepared  ;  and  he  said  to  me, 
in  reply,  that  your  Reverence  was  very  little 
of  a  judge  as  to  my  fitness." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  thank  his 
lordship ;  'tis  true,  I  deserved  that  from  him  ; 
but  it  can't  be  helped.  I  see,  at  all  events, 
how  the  land  liea  Denis  O'Shaughnessy,  I 
pronounce  youix)  be,  in  the  first  place,  an 
extremely  stultified  and  indiscreet  young 
man  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  as  badly  ixeated 
and  as  oppressed  a  candidate  for  Maynooth 
as  entered  ii  I  pronounce  you,  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  right  well  prepared  for  ii  ;  but 
I  see  now  who  is  the  spy  of  the  diocese — oh, 
oh,  thank  you,  jVIisther  Molony — I  now  re- 
number, that  he  is  related  to  his  lordship 

through  the  beggarly  clan  of  the  M 's. 

But  wait'a  httle  ;  if  I  have  fiuled  here,  thank 
Heaven  I  have  interest  in  the  next  diocese, 
the  Bishop  of  which  is  my  cousin,  and  we 
wiU  yet  have  a  tug  for  it." 

The  mother  and  sisters  of  Denis  were  now 
drowned  in  tears ;  and  the  grief  of  his  sister 
Susan  was  absolutely  hysterical.  Old  Denis's 
bi'ow  became  pale  and  soiTOwful,  his  eye 
sunk,  and  liis  hand  trembled.  His  friends 
all  partook  of  this  serious  disappointment, 
and  sat  in  silence  and  embarrassment  around 
the  table.  Young  Denis's  distress  was  truly 
intense :  he  could  not  eat  a  morsel ;  his 
voice  was  tremulous  with  vexation  ;  and,  in- 
deed, altogether  the  aspect  of  those  present 
betokened  the  occurrence  of  some  grievous 
affliction. 

"  Well,"  said  Brian,  Denis's  elder  brother, 
"  I  only  say  this,  that  it  s  a  good  story  for 
him  to  tell  that  he  w  a  Bishop,  otherwise  I'd 
think  no  more  of  puttin'  a  bullet  through 
him  from  behind  a  hedge,  than  I  would  of 
shootin'  a  cur  dog." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Brian,"  said  his  mother ; 
"  bad  as  it  is,  he's  one  of  our  clargy,  so  don't 
spake  disrespectful  of  him  ;  sure  a  year  is 
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not  much  to  wait,  an'  the  next  time  you  go 
before  him  it  won't  be  in  his  power  to  keep 
you  back.  As  for  Father  Molony,  we  wish 
nim  well,  but  undher  the  roof  of  this  house, 
except  at  a  Station,  or  something  else  of  the 
kind,  he  will  never  sit,  barrin'  I  thought  it  was 
either  dhry  or  hungry,  that  I  wouhin't  bring 
evil  upon* my  substance  by  refusin'  him." 

'*  And  that  was  his  lordship's  character  of 
me  ? "  inquired  the  priest  once  more  with 
chagrin. 

*'  K  that  was  not,  perhaps  you  will  find  it 
in  this  letter,"  replied  Denis,  handing  him  a 
wTitten  communication  from  the  Bishop. 
Father  Finnerty  hastily  broke  open  the  seal, 
and  read  silently  as  follows : — 

"  To  the  Bev,   Father  Finnerty,  peace,   and 

benediction. 

"Rev.  Sra, 

"I  feel  deep  indignation  at  hearing  the 
disclosure  made  to  me  this  day  by  the  bearer, 
touching  your  negotiation  with  him  and  his 
family,  concerning  a  horse,  as  the  value  paid 
by  them  to  you  for  procuring  the  use  of  my 
influence  in  his  favor ;  and  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently reprobate  such  a  transaction,  nor 
find  terms  strong  enough  in  which  to  con- 
demn the  parties  concerried  in  it  >^Sir,  I  re- 
peat it,  that  such  juggling  is  more  repre- 
hensible on  your  part  than  on  theirs,  and 
that  it  is  doubly  ^srespectful  to  me,  to  sup- 
pose that  I  could  be  influenced  by  anything 
but  merit  in  the  candidates.  I  desire  you 
will  wait  upon  me  to-morrow,  when  I  hope 
you  may  be  able  to  |)lace  the  transaction  in 
such  a  light  as  will  raise  you  once  more  to 
the  estimation  in  which  I  have  always  held 
you.  There  are  three  other  candidates,  one 
of  .whom  is  a  relation  of  your  excellent 
curate's ;  but  I  have  as  yet  maxle  no  decision, 
so  that  the  appointment  is  still  open.  In 
the  meantime,  I  command  you  to  send  back 
the  horse  to  his  proper  owner,  as  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  this  as  possible,  for  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  must  not  be  shackled  by  any  such 
stipulationa  I  have  now  to  ask  yoiu*  Chris- 
tian forgiveness,  for  having,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  temporary  anger,  spoken  of  you 
before  this  lad  with  disrespect.  I  hereby 
make  I'estitution,  and  beg  that  you  will  for- 
give me,  and  remember  me  by  name  in  your 
prayers,  as  I  shall  also  name  you  in  mine. 

"  I  am,  etc., 

"  +  James  K" 

"When  Father  Finnerty  read  this  letter, 
his  countenance  gradually  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  irresistible  humor ; 
nothing  could  be  more  truly  comic  than  the 
significant  look  he  directed  toward  each  in- 
dividual of  the  O'Sbaughnessys,  not  omit- 


ting even  the  little  boy  who  had  basted  the 
goose,  whom  he  patted  on  the  head  with  that 
mechanical  abstraction  resulting  from  the 
occurrence  of  something  highly  agreeable. 
The  cast  of  his  features  was  now  the  more 
ludicrous,  \^hen  contrasted  with  the  rueful 
visage  he  presented  on  hearing  the  manner 
in  which  lus  character  had  been  delineated 
by  the  Bishop.  At  length  he  laid  liimself 
back  in  his  chair,  arid  putting  his  hands  to 
his  sides,  fairly  laughed  out  loudly  for  near 
fi^ve  minutes. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  Dionysius,  Diony- 
sius,  but  you  are  the  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated youth !  Oh,  3'ou  hocaxtn  of  the  wide 
earth,  to  come  home  \^4th  a  long  face  upon 
you,  telHng  us  that  you  were  rejected,  and 
you  not  rejected." 

"Not  rejected! — not  rejecet!  —  not  re- 
jeckset ! — not  raxjaxet  I "  they  all  exclaimed, 
attempting  to  pronounce  the  word  as  well 
as  they  could. 

"For  the  sake  of  heaven  above  us,  Doc- 
thor,  don't  keep  us  in  doubt  one  minute 
longer,"  said  old  Denis. 

"Follow  me,"  said  the  priest,  becoming 
instantly  grave,  "  follow  me,  Dionysius ;  fol- 
low me  Denis  More,  and  Brian,  all  follow — 
follow  vie.  J  have  news  for  you  I  My 
friends,  well  be  back  instantly." 

They  accordingly  passed  into  another 
room,  where  they  remained  in  close  confer- 
ence for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after 
which  they  re-entered  in  the  highest  sjDirits. 

"  Come,"  said  Denis,  "  Pether,  go  over, 
abouchal,  to  Andy  Bi-adagh's  for  Larr}- 
Cassidy  the  piper — fly  hke  a  swallow,  Petlier, 
an'  don't  come  without  him.  Mave,  achora, 
all's  right.  Susy,  you  darhn',  dhry  your 
eyes,  avoumeen,  fdl's  right  Nabors,  fi-iends 
— fill,  fill — I  say  all's  right  stiU.  My  son's 
not  disgraced,  nor  he  won't  be  disgi^aced 
whilst  I  have  a  house  over  my  head,  or  a 
beast  in  my  stable.  Docthor,  reverend  Doc- 
thor,  drink  ;  may  I  never  sin,  but  you  must 
get  merry  an*  dance  a  '  cut-along '  wid  my- 
self, when  the  music  comes,  and  you  must 
thrip  the  *  priest  in  his  boots  *  wid  Susy  here 
afther.  Excuse  me,  nabors — Docthor,  you 
won't  blame  me,  there's  both  joy  and  sorrow 
in  these  tears.  I  hav6  had  a  good  family  of 
childhre,  an'  a  faithful  wife;  an'  Mave, 
achoi*a,  although  time  has  laid  his  mark  upon 
you  as  well  as  upon  myself,  and  the  locks  are 
gray  that  wor  once  as  black  as  a  raven  :  yet, 
Mave,  I  seen  the  day,  an'  there's  many  livin'  to 
prove  it — ay,  Mave,  I  seen  the  day  when  you 
wor  worth  lookin*  at — the  wild  rose  of  Lisbuie 
she  was  called,  ]5octhor.  Well,  IVIave,  I 
j  hope  that  my  eyes  may  be  closed  by  the 
hands  I  loved  an'  love  so  well — an'  that's  your 
own,  agrah  machree,  an'  Denis's." 
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"  Whisht,  Denis  asthore/*  said  Mave,  wip- 
ing her  eyes,  "  I  hope  I'll  never  see  that  day. 
Afther  seein'  Denis  here,  what  we  all  hope 
him  to  be,  the  next  thing  I  wish  is,  that  I 
may  never  live  to  see  my  husband  taken 
away  from  me,  acushla ;  no,  I  hope  God  will 
take  me  to  himseK  before  that  cornea" 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  burst 
of  pathetic  affection  which  springs  strongly 
from  the  heart  of  a  worthy  couple,  when, 
seated  among  their  own  family,  the  fe^ings 
of  the  husband  and  father,  the  wife  and 
mother,  overpower  them.  In  this  case,  the 
feeling  is  always  deep  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  and  purity  of  domestic  affection  ; 
still  it  is  checked  by  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion that  our  place  is  to  be  fiUed  by  those 
who  are  dear  to  us. 

"But  now,"  said  the  priest,  "that  the 
scent  hes  still  warm,  let  me  ask  you,  Diony- 
sius,  how  the  Bishop  came  to  understand  the 
compactum  f  " 

"  I  really  cannot  undertake  to  say,"  repHed 
Denis  ;  "  but  if  any  man  has  an  eye  hke  a 
basUeus  he  ha&  On  iinding,  sir,  that  there 
was  some  defect  in  my  responsive  powers,  he 
looked  keenly  at  me,  closing  his  piercing 
eyes  a  little,  and  inquired  upon  what  groimd 
I  had  presented  myself  as  a  candidate.  I 
would  have  sunk  the  compactum  altogether, 
but  for  the  eye.  I  suspended  and  hesitated 
a  httle,  and  at  length  told  him  that  there 
was  an  understanding — a — a — ^kind  of — in 
short,  he  squeezed  the  whole  secret  out  o'  me 
gradationally.     You  know  the  result  I  " 

"  Ah,  Dionysius,  you  are  yet  an  unfledged 
bird  ;  but  it  matters  Httle.  All  will  be  rec- 
tified soon." 

"Arrah,  Dinis,"  inquired  his  mother,  "was 
it  only  takin'  a  rise  out  of  us  you  wor  all  the 
time?  Throth,  myself s  not  the  betther  of 
the  fright  you  put  me  into." 

"  No,"  rephed  Denis,  "  the  Bishop  treated 
me  harshly,  I  thought :  he  said  I  was  not 
properly  fit  *You  might  pass,'  said  he, 
*  upon  a  particular  occasion,  or  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances  ;  but  it  will  take  at  least  a 
year  and  a  half's  study  to  enable  you  to  enter 
Maynooth  as  I  tvould  wish  you.  You  may  go 
home  again,'  said  he  j  'at  present  I  have  dis- 
missed the  subject' 

"  After  this,  on  meeting  Father  Molony, 
he  told  me  that  his  cousin  had  passed,  and 
that  he  would  be  soon  sent  up  to  Maynooth  : 
so  I  concluded  all  hope  was  over  with  me  ; 
but  I  didn't  then  know  what  the  letter  to 
Father  Finnerty  contained.  I  now  see  that 
I  may  succeed  stilL" 

"  You  may  and  shaU,  Denis  ;  but  no  thanks 
to  Father  Molony  for  that :  however,  I  shaU 
keep  my  eye  upon  the  same  curate,  never 
fear.     WeU,  let  that  pass,  and  now  for  har- 


'  mony,  conviviality,  and  friendship.  Gentle* 
men,  fill  your  glasses — I  mean  your  respec- 
j  tive  vessels.  Come,  Denis  More,  let  that 
porringer  of  yours  be  a  brimmer.  Ned  Han- 
ratty,  charge  your  noggin.  Darby,  although 
your  mug  wants  an  ear,  it  can  hold  the  full 
of  it  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  that  old  famiR' 
cruiskeen  ought  to  be  with  your  husband  : 
but  no  matther — non  constat — Ehf  Dionysif 
InteUigisne  f  " 

"  IrUelligo,  domine" 

"Here  then  is  health,  success,  and  pros- 
perity to  Mr.  Dionj-siuB  O'Shaughnessy,  jun. ! 
May  he  soon  be  on  the  Betreat  in  the  viva- 
cious walls  of  that  learned  and  sprightly 
seminary,  Maynooth  !  *  On  the  Retreat,  I 
say,  getting  fat  upon  half  a  meal  a  day  for 
the  first  week,  fasting  tightly  against  the 
grain,  praying  sincerely  for  a  set-in  at  the 
king's  mutton,  and  repenting  thoroughly  of 
his  penitence  1 " 

"  Well,  Docthor,  that  is  a  toast  Denis, 
have  you  nothing  to  say  to  that?  Won't 
you  stend  up  an'  thank  his  Beverence,  any- 
how?" 

"  I  am  really  too  much  oppressed  with  re- 
laxation," said  Denis,  "  to  return  thanks  in 
that  florid  style  which  would  become  my  pre- 
tensiona  I  cannot,  however,  but  thank 
Father  Finnerty  for  his  ingenious  and 
learned  toast,  which  does  equal  honor  to  his 
head  and  he^ii,  and  I  migjit  superadd,  to  his 
intellects  also  ;  for  in  drinking  toasts,  my 
friends,  I  always  elaborate  a  distinction  ben 
tween  strength  of  head  and  strength  of  in- 
tellect I  now  thank  you  all  for  having  in 
so  liberal  a  manner  drunk  my  health ;  and 
in  grateful  return,  I  request  you  vnU  once 
more  fill  your  utensils,  and  learnedly  drink 
— ^long  life  and  ot  mitre  to  the  Beverend 
Father  Finnerty,  of  the  Society  of  St  Dom- 
inick.  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Parochial 
Priest  of  this  excellent  parish ! — Propino  tibi 
salutem,  Doctor  doctissime,  reverendissime,  et 
sanctissune  ;  nee  non  omnibus  amicis  hie  con- 
gregatisi " 

The  piiest's    eye,    dming    this    speech, 

*  This  18  a  passage  which  I  fear  few  general 
readers  will  understand  withoat  explanation ;  the 
meaning  is  this :  — When  a  young  man  first  enters 
Maynooth  College  he  devotes  himself  for  the  space 
of  eight  days  to  fasting  and  prayer,  separating  him- 
self as  mach  as  possible  from  all  society.  He  must 
review  his  whole  life,  and  ascertain,  if  he  can, 
whether  he  has  ever  left  any  sin  of  importance  un- 
confessed,  either  knowingly  or  by  an  omission  that 
was  culpably  negligent.  After  thi»  examination, 
which  must  be  both  severe  and  strict,  he  makes 
wl^t  is  called  a  General  Confession ;  that  is,  he 
confesses  all  the  sins  he  ever  committed  as  far  back 
and  as  accurately  as  he  can  recollect  them.  This 
being  over,  he  enters  upon  his  allotted  duties  as  a 
student,  and  in  good  sooth  feels  himself  in  admi- 
rable trim  for  **  a  set-in  at  the  King's  Mutton." 
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twinkled  with  humor ;  he  saw  clearly  that 
Deuis  thoroughly  understood  the  raillery  of 
his  toast,  and  that  the  compliment  was  well 
repaid.  On  this  subject  he  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  proceed  further,  and  his  object 
now  was,  that  the  evening  should  pass  off  as 
agreeably  as  possible. 

Next  morning  Father  Finnerty  paid  Denis 
a  timely  visit,  having  first,  as  he  had  been 
directed,  sent  home  the  colt  a  little  after 
day-break.  They  then  took  an  early  break- 
&st,  and  after  about  half  an  hour's  further 
dehberation,  the  priest,  old  Denis,  and  his 
son — the  last  mounted  upon  the  redoubtable 
colt — ^proceeded  to  the  Bishop's  residence. 
Hia  lordship  had  nearly  finished  breakfast, 
which  he  took  in  his  study ;  but  as  he  was 
engaged  with  his  brother,  the  barrister,  who 
slept  at  his  house  the  night  before,  in  order 
to  attend  a  public  meeting  on  that  day,  he 
could  not  be  seen  for  some  time  after  they 
arrived.  At  length  they  were  admitted. 
The  Bight  Reverend  Doctor  was  still  seated 
at  the  breakfast  table,  dressed  in  a  morning- 
gown  of  fine  black  stuff,  such  as  the  brothers 
of  the  Franciscan  order  of  monks  usually 
wear,  to  which  order  he  belonged.  He  wore 
black  silk  stockings,  gold  knee-buckles  to 
his  small-clothes»  a  rich  ruby  ring  upon  his 
finger,  and  a  small  gold  cross,  set  with  bril- 
liants, about  his  neck.  This  last  was  not 
usually  visible ;  bi^  as  he  had  not  yet  dressed 
for  the  day,  it  hung  over  his  vest  He  sat, 
or  rather  lolled  back  in  a  stuffed  easy  chair, 
one  leg  thrown  indolently  over  the  other. 
Though  not  an  old  man,  he  wore  powder, 
which  gave  him  on  air  of  greater  reverence ; 
and  as  his  features  were  sharp  and  intelli- 
gent, his  eye  small  but  keen,  and  his  manner 
altogether  impressive  and  gentlemanly,  if 
not  dignified,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
Father  Finnerty's  two  companions  felt  awed 
and  embarrassed  before  him.  Nor  was  the 
priest  himself  wholly  free  from  that  humb- 
ling sensation  which  one  naturaUy  feels  when 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  mind  in  a  su- 
perior station  of  life. 

"  Good  morning  to  your  lordship  I "  said 
the  priest,  ''I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  see 
you  look  so  welL  Counsellor,  your  most 
obedient;  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  in  good 
health !  ;* 

To  this  both  gentlenien  replied  in  the  us- 
ual commonplace  terms. 

"  Doctor,"  continued  the  priest,  "  this  is  a 
worthy  dacent  parishioner  of  mine,  Denis 
0*Shaughnessy  ;  and  this  is  his  son  who  has 
the  honor  to  be  already  known  to  your  loi^fi- 
ship.*' 

**Sit  down,  O'Shaughnessy,"  said  the 
Bishop,  ''take  a  seat,  young  man." 

*'  I  humbly  thank  your  lord^ip,"  replied 


Denis  the  elder,  ta]dng  a  chair  as  he  spoke, 
and  laying  his  hat  beside  him  on  the  carpet 

The  son,  who  trembled  at  the  moment 
from  head  to  foot,  did  not  sit  as  he  was 
asked,  but  the  father,  after  giving  him  a 
pluck,  said  in  a  whi^>er,  *'  Can't  you  sit,  when 
his  lordship  bids  you."  He  then  took  a  seat, 
•but  appeared  scarcely  to  know  whether  he 
sat  or  stood. 

"  By  the  by.  Doctor,  you  have  improved 
this  place  mightily,"  continued  Father  Fin- 
nerty, "since!  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
here  last  I  thought  I  saw  a  green-house 
peeping  over  the  garden-wall." 

"  Yes,"  r^Ued  the  Bishop,  "  I  am  just  be- 
ginning to  make  a  collection  of  shrubs  and 
fiowers  upon  a  small  scale.  I  beheve  3'ou  are 
aware  that  tending  and  rearing  flowers,  Mr. 
Finnerty,  is  a  favorite  amusement  ^th  me" 

"  I  beheve  I  have  a  good  right  to  know  as 

much.  Dr.  M ,"  replied  Mi*.  Finnerty. 

'*If  I  don't  mistake,'!  sent  you  some  specio 
mens  for  your  garden  that  were  not  con- 
temptible. And  if  !  don't  mistake  again,  I 
shall  be  able  to  send  your  lordship  a  shrub 
that  would  take  the  pearl  off  a  man's  eye 
only  ta  look  at  it  And  what's  more,  it's 
quite  a  new-comer;  not  two  years  in  the 
countr}'." 

"  Pi*ay  how  is  it  called,  Mr.  Finnerty.** . 

"  Upon  my  credit,  Doctor,  with  great  re- 
spect)  !  will  tell  you  nothing  more  about  it 
at  present.  !f  you  wish  to  see  it,  or  to  know 
its  name,  or  to  get  a  shp  of  it,  you  must  first 
come  and  eat  a  dinner  with  me.  And,  Coun- 
seUor,  if  you,  too,  could  appear  on  your  own 
behalf,  so  much  the  better." 

"  !  fear  !  cannot,  Mi*.  Finnerty,  but !  dare 
say  my  brother  will  do  himself  the  pleasure 
of  dining  with  you." 

"!t  cannot  be  for  at  least  six  weeks,  IVIr. 
Finnei-ty,"  said  the  Bishop.  "You  forget 
that  the  confirmations  begin  in  ten  days ; 
but  !  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with 
you  when  !  come  to  confirm  in  your  parish." 

"  Phoo !  Why,  Doctor,  that's  a  matter  of 
course.  Couldn't  your  lordship  make  it  con- 
venient to  come  during  the  week,  and  bring 
the  Counsellor  here  with  you  ?  Don't  say  no. 
Counsellor ;  ni  have  no  demurring." 

"  Mr.  Finnerty,"  sai^  the  Bishop,  "  it  is 
impossible  at  present  My  brother  goes  to 
Dubhn  to-morrow,  and  I  must  go  on  the 
following  day  to  attend  the  consecration  of 
a  chapel  in  the  metropolis." 

"  Then  upon  my  credit,  your  lordship  will 
get  neither  the  name  nor  description  of  my 
Fuda,  imtil  you  earn  it  by  eating  a  dmner, 
and  drinking  a  glass  of  claret  with  the  Eev. 
Father  Finnerty.  Are  those  hard  terms. 
Counsellor  ? — !Ia !  ha !  ha  I  Fm  not  the  man 
to  put  off  a  thing,  !  assure  you." 
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"Mr.  Knnerty/'  said  the  Bishop,  smiling 
nt,  but  not  noticing  the  worthy  priest's 
blunder  about  the  Fucia,  "  if  possible,  I  shall 
dine  with  you  soon  ;  but  at  present  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  appoint  a  day." 

"  Well,  well,  Doctor,  make  your  own  time 
of  it ;  and  now  for  the  purport  of  our  jour- 
ney. Denis  O'Shaughnessy  here,  my  lord, 
is  a  warm, 'respectable  parishioner  of  mine — 
a  man  indeed  for  whom  I  have  a  great  re- 
gard. He  is  reported  to  hare  inherited  from 
his  worthy  father,  two  horns  filled  with 
guineas.  His  grandmother,  as  he  could  well 
inform  your  lordship,  was  bom  with  a  lucky 
caul  upon  her,  which  caul  is  still  in  the  £am- 
ily.    Isn't  it  so,  Denis?  " 

"  My  lord,  in  dignity,  it's  truth,"  replied 
Denis,  "  and  from  the  time  it  6ame  into  the 
family  they  always  thruv,  thanks  be  to  good- 
ness ! " 

The  lawyer  sat  eyeing,  the  priest  and  Denis 
alternately,  evidently  puzzled  to  comprehend 
what  such  a  remarkable  introduction  could 
lead. to. 

The  Bishop  seemed  not  to  be  surprised, 
for  his  features  betrayed  no  change  whatso- 
•  ever. 

"Having,  therefore,  had  the  necessary 
means  of  educating  a  son  for  the  church,  he 
has  accordingly  prepared  this  young  man 
with  much  anxiety  and  expense  for  May- 
nooth." 

"Plase  your  lordship,"  said  Denier,  "  Doc- 
thor  Finnerty  is  clothin'  it  betther  than  I 
could  do.  My  hearfc  is  fixed  upon  seein'  him 
what  we  all  expect  him  to  be,  your  lordship." 

"Mr.  Finnerty,"  observed  the  Bishop, 
"  vou  seem  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
O  Shaughnessy's  circumstsmces  ;  you  appear 
to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  family,  par- 
ticularly in  the  success  of  his  son." 

"Undoubtedly  my  lord ;  I  am  particularly 
anxious  for  his  success." 

"  You  received  my  letter  yesterdi^  ?  " 

"I  am  here  to-day,  my  lord,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  received  it  But,  by  the 
by,  there  was,  under  favor,  a  slight  miscon- 
ception on  the  part  of  your " 

"  What  misconception,  sir  I  " 

"  Why,  my  lord— iCoimsellor,  this  is  a — a 
— kind  of  charge  his  lordship  is  bringing 
against  me,  under  a  slight  misconception. 
My  lord,  the  fact  is,  that  I  didn't  see  what 
ec^esiastical  right  I  had  to  prevent  Denis 
here  from  disposing  of  his  own  property 
to '' 

"  I  expect  an  apology  from  you,  Mr.  Fin- 
nerty, but  neither  a  defence  nor  a  justificar 
tion.  An  attempt  at  either  will  not  advance 
the  interests  of  your  young  friend,  believe 


me. 


u 


Then  I  have  oofy  to  say  &at  the  wish 


expressed  in  your  lordship*s  letter  has  been 
complied  with.  But  wait  awhile,  my  lord," 
continued  the  priest,  good-humoredly,  "I 
^shall  soon  turn  the  tables  on  yourself." 

"How  is  that,  pray?" 

"Why,  my  lord,  the  horse  is  in  your 
stable,  and  Denis  declares  he  will  not  take 
him  out  of  it" 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
that,"  replied  the  Bishop,  "  upon  the  express 
condition  that  his  son  shdl  never  enter 
Maynooth." 

"For  my  part,"  observed  Mr.  Finnerty, 
"  I  leave  the  matter  now  between  your  lord- 
ship and  O'Shaughnessy  himsel£  You  may 
act  as  you  please,  Doctor,  and  so  may  he." 

"  Mr.  Finnerty,  if  I  could  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  suggestion  of  thus  influ- 
encing me  originated  with  you,  I  would  in- 
stantly deprive  you  of  your  parish,  and  make 
you  assistant  to  your  extseUent  curate,.. for 
whom  I  entertain  a  sincere  regard.  I  have 
already  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  trans- 
action alluded  to  in  my  letter.  You  have 
frequently  offended  me,  Mr.  Finnerty,  by 
presuming  too  for  upon  my  good  temper, 
and  by  relying  probably  upon  your  own 
jocular  disposition.  Take  care,  sir,  that  you 
don't  break  down  in  some  of  your  best  jokea 
I  fear  that  under  the  guise  of  humor,  you 
frequently  avail  yourself  of  the  weakness,  or 
ignorance,  or  simphcity  otyour  parishioners. 
I  hope,  Mj:.  Finnerty,  that  while  you  laugh 
at  the  jest,  they  don't  pay  for  it" 

The  priest  here  caught  the  C!ounsellor's 
eye,  and  gave  him  a  dry  wink,  not  unper- 
ceived,  however,  by  the  Bishop,  who  could 
scarcely  repress  a  smile. 

"  You  should  have  known  me  better,  Mr. 
Finnerty,  than  to  suppose  that  any  motive 
could  influence  me  in  deciding  upon  the 
claims  of  candidates  for  Maynooth,  besides 
their  own  moral  character  and  Hterary  ac- 
quirements. So  long  as  I  live,  this,  and  this 
alone,  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  touch- 
ing persons  in  the  circumstances  of  young 
O'Shaughnessy." 

"  'M^  gracious  lord,"  said  Denis,  "  don't  be 
angry  wid  Mr.  Finneri;y.  Ill  bear  it  all,  for 
it  was  my  fau't  The  horse  is  mine,  and  say 
what  you  will,  out  of  your  stable  I'll  never 
bring  him.  I  think,  wid  great  sibmission,  a 
man  may  do  what  he  pleases  wid  his  own." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Bishop ;  "  my  con- 
sent to  permit  your  son  to  go  to  Maynooth 
is  my  own.  Now  this  consent  I  wiU  not  give 
if  you  press  that  mode  of  argument  upon 
me. 

"  My  Beverend  Lord,  as  heaven's  above  me, 
Pd  give  all  I'm  worth  to  see  the  boy  in  May- 
nooth. If  he  doesn't  go  afther  aU  our  hopes, 
I'd  l)reak  mj  heart"    He  waa  so  deeply 
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affected  that  the  lai*ge  teai*s  rolled  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  spoka 

"  Will  your  Lordship  hmi  the  horse  ?  *  'he 
added ;  "  I  don't  want  him,  and  you,  maybe, 
do?" 

"  I  do  not  want  him,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  and 
if  I  did,  I  would  not,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, purchase  him  from  you." 

"Then  my  boy  won't  get  in,  your  lord- 
ship. And  you'll  neither  buy  the  horse,  nor 
take  him  as  a  present.  My  curse  upon  him 
for  a  horse  !  The  first  thing  I'll  do  when  I 
get  home  will  be  to  put  a  bullet  through  him, 
for  he  has  been  an  unlucky  thief  to  u&  Is 
my  son  aquil  to  the  others,  that  came  to  pass 
your  lordship  ?  "  asked  Denis. 

"  Thex'e  is  none  of  them  properly  qualified," 
said  the  Bishop.  "  If  thera  be  any  superiority 
among  them  your  son  has  it.  He  is  not  with- 
out natural  ^ent,  Mr.  Finnerty ;  his  trans- 
lations are  strong  and  fiuent,  but  ridiculously 
pedantic.  That,  however,  is  perhaps  less 
his  fault  than  the  fault  of  those  who  in- 
structed him." 

"  Are  you  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  horse  ?  " 
said  the  Counsellor. 

"  A  single  day,  sir,  hell  never  pass  in  my 
stable,"  said  Denis  ;  "  he  has  been  an  tmlucky 
baste  to  me  an'  mine,  an'  to  aU  that  had  any- 
thing to  do  wid  him." 

**  Pray  what  age  is  he  ?  " 

"  Bisin'  four,  sir ;  'deed  I  beheve  he's  four 
all  out,  an'  a  purty  devil's  clip  he  is,  as  you'd 
wish  to  see." 

"Come,"  said  the  Counsellor,  rising,  "let 
us  have  a  look  at  him.  Mr.  Finnerty,  you're 
an  excellent  judge ;  will  you  favor  me  with 
your  opinion  ?  " 

The  priest  and  he,  accompanied  by  the  two 
O'Shaughnessys,  passed  out  to  the  stable  3'ard, 
where  their  horses  stood.  As  they  went^ 
Father  Finnerty  whispered  to  O'Shaugh- 
neas}' : — 

"  Now,  Denis,  is  your  time.  Strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot  Don't  take  a  penny  1 — don't 
take  a  fraction!  Get  into  a  passion,  and 
swear  youll  shoot  him  imless  he  accepts  him 
as  a  present  If  he  does,  all's  light ;  he  can 
twine  the  Bishop  round  his  finger." 

"  I  see,  sir,"  said  Denis ;  "  I  see !  Let  me 
alone  for  managin'  him." 

The  barrister,  was  ah'cady  engaged  in  ex- 
amining the  horse's  mouth,  as  is  usual,  when 
the  piiest  accosted  him  with — 

"You  are  transgressing  etiquette  in  this 
instance.  Counsellor.  You  know  the  prov- 
erb —  never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth." 

"  How,  Mr.  Finnerty  ?— a  gift  horse  ! " 

"  His  Beverence  is  right !  "  exclaimed 
Denis ;  "  the  sorra  penny  ever  will  cross  my 
pocket  for  the  some  horse.    You  must  take 


'  him  as  he  stands,  sir,  barrin'  the  bridle  an' 
saddle,  that's  not  my  own." 

"  He  will  take  no  money,"  said  the  priest 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  sir !  Why  noi  take 
a  fair  price  for  him  ?  " 

"  Divil  the  penny  will  cross  my  pocket  for 
him,  the  unlucky  thief  I "  replied  the  shrewd 
farmer. 

"Then  in  that  case  the  negotiation  is 
ended,"  replied  tlie  banister.  "  I  certainly 
will  not  accept  him  as  a  present  Why  should 
I?  W^hat  claim  have  I  on  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  take  him,"  said  Denis ; 
"  I  want  nobody  to  tike  him :  but  I  know 
the  dogs  of  the  parish  'U  be  pickin'  his  bones 
afore  night  You  may  as  well  have  him,  sir, 
as  not" 

"  Is  the  man  serious,  Dfclr.  Finnerty  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  a  man  in  my  life  having  a 
more  serious  appearance,  J  assure  you,"  said 
the  priest 

"By  Jove,  it's  a  queer  business,"  replied 
the  other  :  "  a  most  extraordinary  affidr  as  I 
ever  witnessed !  Why,  it  would  be  madness 
to  destroy  such  a  fine  animal  as  that !  The 
horse  is  an  excellent  one !  However,  I  shall 
certainly  noi  accept  him,  until  I  asceiimn 
whether  I  can  prevail  upon  the  bishop  to  elect 
his  son  to  this  vacancy.  If  I  can  make  the  man 
no  return  for  him,  I  shall  let  him  go  to  the 
dogs." 

"  Gk)  up  and  set  to  work,"  fiaid  the  priest ; 
"  but  remember  that  iuca  is  Latin  for  a  candle. 
Keep  his  lordship  in  the  dark,  otherwise  this 
scion  is  ousted." 

"True,"  said  the  other.  "In  the  mean- 
time bring  them  into  the  parlor,  until  I  tzy 
what  can  be  done." 

"  Take  the  Bishop  upon  the  father's  affec- 
tion for  him,"  said  the  priest. 

"  You  are  right  I  am  glad  you  mentioned 
it" 

"  The  poor  man  will  break  his  heart,"  said 
the  priest 

"  He  win,"  responded  the  Counsellor  smil- 
ing. 

"  So  will  the  mother,  too,"  said  the  priest 
with  an  arch  look. 

"  And  the  whole  family,"  replied  the  Coun- 
sellor. • 

"  Go  up  instantly,"  said  the  priest ;  "  you 
have  often  got  a  worse  fee." 

"  And,  perhaps,  with  less  prospect  of  suc- 
cess," said  the  other.  "Gentlemen,  have 
the  goodness  to  walk  into  the  parlor  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  I  endeavor  to  soften  my 
brother  a  little,  if  I  can,  upon  this  untoward 
businesa" 

When  the  priest  and  his.  two  friends  en- 
tered the  parlor,  which  was  elegantly  fur- 
nished, they  stood  for  a  moment  to  survey  it 
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Old  Denis,  liowever,*  was  too  much  engaged 
in  the  subject  which  lay  nearest  his  heart  to 
take  pleasure  in  anything  else  ;  at  least  until 
ha  should  hear  the  priest's  opinion  upon  the 
posture  of  affiairs. 

"What  does  your  reverence  think?"  said 
Denis.  , 

"Behave  yourself,"  replied  the  pastor. 
•*  None  of  your  nonsense !  You  know  .what 
I  think  as  well  as  I  do  myself." 

"  But  will  Dionnisis  pass  ? — ^Vv  ill  he  go  to 
Maynooth  ?  " 

"  Will  you  go  to  your  dinner  to-day,  or  to 
your  bed  to-night  ?  " 

"  God  be  praised !  Well, '  Docthor,  wait 
tiU  we  see  him  off,  then  111  be  spokin'  to  you  1 " 

"  No,"  said  the  priest ;  "  but  wait  till  you 
tike  a  toss  upon  this  sofa,  and  then  you  will 
get  a  taste  of  ecclesiastical  luxury." 

"Ay,"  said  Denis,  "but  would  it  be  right 
o'  me  to  sit  in  it?    Maybe  it's  consecrated." 

"  Faith,  you  may  swear  that ;  but  it  is  to 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  lordship  !  Come, 
man,  sit  down,  till  you  see  how  youll  sink 
in  it" 

"  Oh,  murdher ! "  exclaimed  Denis,  "  where 
am  I  at  all  ?  Docthor  dear,  am  I  in  sight  ? 
Do  you  see  the  crown  o*  my  head,  good  or 
bad  ?  Oh,  may  I  never  sin,  but  that's  great 
state  I—Well,  to  be  sure ! " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  priest,  "  see  what  it  is  to 
be  a  bishop  in  any  church !  The  moment  a 
mam  becomes  a  bishop,  he  fastens  tooth  and 
noil  upon  luxury,  as  if  a  mitre  was  a  dispen- 
sation for  enjoying  the  world  that  they  have 
sworn  to  renounce.  Dionysius,  look  about 
yon  I    Isn't  this  worth  studying  for  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  repHed  the  hitherto  sileift  candidate, 
^'  if  it  was  perusal  on  the  part  of  his  lordship 
that  got  it" 

"  Upon  my  credit,  a  shrewd  observation  ! 
Ah,  Dionysius,  merit  is  overlooked  in  every 
church,  and  in  every  profession  ;  or  perhaps 
— hem  !— ehem  1 — perhaps  some  of  your  rev- 
erend friends  inight  be  higher  up !  I  mean 
^nobody  ;  but  if  sound  learning,  and  wit,  and 
humor,  together  with  several  other  virtues 
which  I  decline  enumerating,  could  secure  a 
mitre,  why  mitres  might  be  on  other  brows." 

"  This  is  surely  great  state,"  observed  the 
candidate ;  "and  if  it  be  af  thing  that  I 
matriculate  " 

"And  yet,"  said  the  priest,  interrupting 
Mm,  "  this  same  bishop— who  is,  no  doubt, 
a  worthy  man,  but  who  has  no  natural  ear 
for  a  jest — was  once  upon  a  time  the  priest 
of  an  indifferent  good  parish,  like  myself ; 
ay,  and  a  poor,  cowardly,  culprit-looking  can- 
didate, ready  to  sink  into  Che  earth,  before 
bis  bishop,  like  you." 

"  Me  cowardly  I "  said  the  candidate :  "  I 
decline  the  insinuation  altogether.    It  was 


nothing  but  veneration  and  respect,  which 
you  know  we  should  entertain  for  all  our 
'spiritafli  superiors." 

"  That's  truth  decidedly ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  your  nerves  were  certainly  rather 
ent<angled,  like  a  ravelled  hank.  But  no 
matter,  man  ;  we  have  all  felt  the  same  in  our 
time.  Did  you  observe  how  I  managed  the 
bishop?" 

"  I  can't  say  I  did,"  replied  the  candidate, 
who  felt  hurt  at  the  imputation  of  cowardice 
before  his  father  ;  "  but  I  saw,  sir,  that  the 
bishop  managed  you." 

"  ftay  for  a  longer  vision,  Dionysius.  I 
tell  you  that  no  other  priest  in  the  diocese 
could  have  got  both  you  and  me  out  of  the 
dilempia  in  which  we  stood  but  myself.  He 
has  taken  to  the  study  of  weeds  and  plants 
in  his  old  days ;  and  I,  who  have  a  natural 
taste  for  botany,  know  it  is  his  weak  side.  I 
tell  you,  he  would  give  the  right  of  filling  a 
vacancy  in  Maynooth,  any  day  in  the  year, 
for  a  rare  plant  or  flower.  So  much  for  your 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Youll  grant  I 
managed  the  Counsellor  ?  " 

"  Between  my  father  and  you,  sir,  things 
look  welL  We  have  not-^  however,  got  a 
certificate  of  success  yet" 

"  Fatientia  fit  leawr  ferendo  ! — ^Have  pa- 
tience, man.  Wait  till  we  see  the  Counsel- 
lor I " 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  words 
when  that  gentleman  entered. 

"  Well,  Counsellor,"  said  the  priest,  "  is  it 
a  hit?" 

"  Pray  what  is  your  Christian  name,  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy?"  inquired  the  lawyer  of 
young  Denia 

"My  Christian  name,  sir,"  replied  Denis, 
"  is  Di-o-ny-si-us  O'Shaughnessy.  That,  sir, 
is  the  name  by  which  I  am  always  appellated. 

"That's  quite  sufficient,"  said  the  other, 
"  I  shall  be  with  you  again  in  a  few  minutea 

"  But  won't  you  give  us  a  hint,  my  good 
sir,  as  to  how  the  la^d  Ues  ?  "  said  the  priest, 
as  the  lawyer  left  the  room. 

Pi«sently,  Mr.  Finnerty,  presently." 
Inlelligisney  Dioniaif" 

"  Vix,  Domine,    Quid  sentis  f  " 

"  Quid  sentis  /  No,  but  it  was  good  for- 
tune sent  u&  Don't  you  persave,  Dionysius, 
and  you,  Denis — don't  you  know,  I  say,  that 
this  letter  of  admission  couldn't  be  written 
except  the  bishop  knew  his  name  in  full? 
Unlucky  I  Faith  if  ever  a  horse  was  lucky 
this  is  he." 

"  I  declare,  Docthor,"  said  the  father,  "  I 
can  neither  sit  nor  stand,  nor  think  of  any 
one  thing  for  a  minute,  I'm  so  much  on  the 
fidgets  to  know  what  the  Bishop  'ill  say." 

"  I  also,"  said  Dionysius,  "  am  in  a  state 
of  evaporation  and  uncertainty  touching  the 
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same  point  However,  this  I  can  affirm  with 
veracity,  that  if  I  am  rejected,  my  mind  is 
made  up  to  pursue  an  antiilieticalr  course 
of  life  altogether.  If  he  rejects  me  now,  he 
will  never  reject  me  again." 

''Musha»  how — Denny — ^Dioniysis,  avick? 
What  do  you  mane  ?"  said  the  father. 

'^  I  will  give,"  said  the  son,  "  what  is  desig- 
nated a  loose  translation  of  my  meaning  to 
Mr.  Finnerty  here,  if  I  find  that  I  am  exclud- 
ed on  this  occasion." 

''  And  if  you  do  succeed,"  said  the  priest, 
*'  I  would  advise  you  to  hire  a  loose  translator 
during  the  remainder  of  your  residence 
among  us  ;  for  upon  my  veracity,  Dionysius, 
the  King's  English  will  perform  hard  duty 
until  you  enter  MaynoolL  Not  a  word 
under  six  feet  will  be  brought  into  the  ranks 
— grenadiers  every  one  of  them,  not  to  men- 
tion the  thumpers  you  wiU  coin." 

"  Come,  Docthor  Finnerty,"  said  our  can- 
didate, pulling  up  a  little,  ''  if  the  base  Latin 
which  you  put  into  circulation  were  com- 
pawd  with  my  Engliah  thumpers,  it  would 
be  found  that  of  the  two,  I  am  more  legiti- 
mate and  etymological" 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  dispute  that  point 
with  you  another  time,"  said  the  priest, 
"when  we  can — Silence,  here  tomes  t^e 
Counsellor." 

"Mr.  0'Shaughne8£fy,"  said  the  lawyer, 
addressing  the  candidate,  "  allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  success !  Your  busi- 
ness is  aocomplifidied.  The  Bishop  is  just 
finishing  a  letter  for  you  to  the  President  of 
Maynootfa.  I  assure  you,  I  feel  great  pleas- 
ure at  your  succea&" 

"Accept  my  thanks,  sir,"  said  Denis, 
whose  eye  was  instantly  lit  up  with  delight — 
"  accept  my  most  obe^uious  thanks  to  the 
Very  furthest  extent  of  my  gratituda" 

The  Barrister  then  shook  hands  with  old 
Denia  " O'Shaughnessy,"  said  he,  "I  am 
very  happy  that  I  have  had  it  in  my  power 
to  serve  you  and  your  son." 

"  Coimsellor,"  said  Denis,  seizing  his  hand 
in  both  of  his — "  Counsellor,  ahagur  machi^se 
Counsellor,  oh,  what — what — can  I  say! — 
Is  he — is  it  possible — is  it  thruth  that  my 
boy  is  to  go  to  Maynewth  tliis  time  ?  Oh, 
if  you  knew,  hxni  knew,  the  heavy,  dead 
weight  you  tuck  off  o'  my  heart  I.  Our  son 
not  cast  aside — not  disgraced ! — for  what  else 
would  the  people  think  it?  The  horse ! — a 
poor  bit  ot  a  coult — ^a  poor  imsignified  ani- 
mal !  To  the  devil  wid  him.  What  is  he 
compared  to  the  joy  an'  delight  of  this  min- 
ute? Take  him,  sir;  take  him — ^an'  if  he 
was  worth  his  weight  in  goold,  I  vow  to 
Heaven  above  me,  Fd  not  think  hini  too 
good.  Too  good  I — no,  nor  half  good  enough 
for  you.    Cbd  remimber  this  to  y<Mi  I  an'  he 


will,  too.  Little  you  know  the  happiness 
you  have  given  us,  Counsellor !  Little  you 
know  it  But  no  matther !  An'  yon,  too, 
Father  Finnerty,  helped  to  bring  this  about 
But  sure  you  were  ever  an'  always  om 
friend !  Well,  no  matther— ^oo  matther ! 
God  will  reward  you  both." 

"  My  brother  wishes  me  to  see  Mr.  Fin- 
nerty and  your  son,"  said  the  barrister ;  "I 
think  they  had  better  go  up  to  him.  He  is 
anxious  to  get  a  sUp  of  your  shrub,  Mr. 
Finnerty." 

"Ah,  I  thought  so,"  said  the  priest— "I 
thought  as  much." 

The  Bishop,  on  their  reappearance,  pres- 
ented Denis  with  the  long  wished-for  letter. 
He  then  gave  him  a  suitable  exhortation  with 
reference  to  the  serious  and  responsible 
duties  for  which  he  was  about  to  prepare 
himsell  After  concluding  his  admonition, 
he  addressed  Father  Finney  as  follows : 

"Now  Mr.  Finnerty,  this  nmtter  has 
ended  in  a  manner  satisfactory,  not  only  to 
your  young  friend,  but  to  yoursell  You 
must  promise  me  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
horse^iealing.  I  do  not  think  jockeying  of 
that  description  either  creditable  or  just  I 
am  unwilling  to  use  harsher  language,  but  I 
could  not  conscientiously  let  it  pass  without 
reproof.  In  the  next  place,  will  you  let  me 
have  a  slip  of  that  flowering  shrub  you  boast 
of?" 

"Doctor,"  said  the  priest,  "is  it  possible 
you  ask  it  of  me  ?  Why,  I  think  your  lord- 
ship ought  to  know  that  it's  your  own,  as  is 
every  plant  and  flower  in  my  garden  that 
you  fancy.  Do  you  dine  at  home  to-momnr, 
my  lord?"' 

"I  do,"  said  the  Bishop. 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall  come  up  with  a  dip 
or  two  of  it,  and  dine  with  you.  I  know  t^e 
situation  in  which  it  grows  best ;  and  know- 
ing this,  I  will  put  it  down  with  my  own 
handa  But  I  protest,  my  lord,  against  you 
allowing  me  to  be  traced  in  tlie  business  kA 
the  shrub  at  all,  otherwise  I  shall  have  tJne 
whole  county  on  my  back." 

"  Be  under  no  apprehension  of  t^at^  Mr, 
Finnerty.  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  dine  with 
me  ;  but  bring  it  with  you.-  How  did  you 
come  to  get  it  so  early  after  its  appearance 
in  this  country  ?  " 

"I  got  it  from  headquarters,  Doctor — 
from  one  of  the  best  botanists  in  the  three 
kingdoms;  certainly  from  the  best  Lish 
botanist  living — ^my  friend,  Mr.  Mackay,  of 
the  College  Botanic  Q«rden&  My  lord,  I 
wish  you  good  morning;  but  before  I  go, 
accept  my  thanks  for  your  kindness  to  my 
young  fnend.  I  assure  you  he  will  be  a 
useful  man ;  for  he  is  even  now  no  indiffer- 
ent casuist" 
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"And  I|  mj  lord,"  said  Denis,  "return 
you  my  most  grateful — hem — my  most 
grateful — and — most  supercilious  thanks  for 
the  favor — the  stupendous  layor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me." . 

"Gbd  bless  you,  my  dear  child,"  returned 
the  bishop ;  "but  if  you  be  advised  by  me, 
speak  more  intelligibly.  Use  plain  words, 
and  discard  all  difficult  and  pedantic  ex^es- 
sions^    God  bless  you  I    Farewell ! " 

On  coming  down,  they  foimd  old  Denis  in 
the  stable-yard  in  rather  a  ridiculous  kind  of 
hamesa  The  saddle  that  had  been  on  the 
colt  was  strapped  about  him  with  the  bridle, 
for  both  had  been  borrowed  from  a  neighbor. 

"Dionnisis  an'  I  must  both  ride  the  same 
horse,"  said  he,  "an'  as  we  have  two  saddles^ 
I  must  carry  one  of  them." 

An  altercaidon  then  ensued  as  to  which 
should  ride  foremost.  The  son,  now  in  high 
glee,  insisted  on  the  father's  taking  the  seat 
of  honor ;  but  the  father  would  not  hear  of 
tlua.  The  lad  was,  in  his  opinion,  at  least 
semi-clerical,  and  to  ride  behind  would  be  a 
degradation  to  so  learned  a  youtL  They 
mounted  at  length,  the  son  foremost,  and  the 
fatber  on  the  cruder,  the  saddle  strapped 
about  him,  with  the  stirrups  dangling  by  the 
horse's  flanks.  Father  Finner^,  who  ac- 
companied them,  could  not,  however,  on 
turning  from  the  bishop's  grounds  into  the 
highway,  gei  a  word  out  of  them.  The 
truth  is,  both  their  hearts  were  full ;  both 
were,  therefore,  silent,  and  thought  every 
minute  an  hour  until  they  reached  home. 

This  was  but  natural  A  man  may  conceal 
calamity  6r  distress  even  from  his  dearest 
.friends ;,  for  who  is  there  who  wishes  to  be 
thrust  back  from  his  acknowledged  position 
in  life?  Or  who,  when  he  is  thrust  back, 
will  not  veil  his  misfortunes  or  his  errors 
with  the  guise  of  indifference,  or  simulation  ? 
In  ^ood  fortune  we  act  differently.  It  is  a 
step  advanced ;  an  elevation  gained ;  there  is 
nothing  to  fear,  or  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  we 
are  strongly  prompted  by  vanity  to  proclaim 
it  to  the  world,  as  we  are  by  pride  to  ascribe 
its  occurrence  to  our  own  talents  or  virtues. 
There  are  other  and  purer  motives  for  thia 
The  affections  will  not  be  still;  they  seek 
the  hearts  to  which  they  tend ;  and  having 
found  them,  the  mutual  interchange  of  good 
takes  place.  Father  Finnerty — whose  heart, 
though  a  kind  one,  had,  probably,  been  too 
long  out  of  practice  to  remember  the  influ- 
.ence  and  working  of  the  domestic  afEectiona 
— could  not  comprehend  the  singular  con- 
duct of  the  two  O'Shaughnessya 

"  Wllat  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
he  inquired.  ".Have  you  lost  the  use  of 
'your  speech  ?  " 

"  Push  an'  avoumeen,"  said  the  father  to 


Denis — "push  an;   lay  the  spur  to    him. 
Isn't  your  spur  on  the  right  foot  ?  " 

"Most  certainly,"  said  Denis,  now  aa 
pedantic  as  ever — "  most  certainly  it  is. 
You  are  not  to  be  informed  that  our  &imily 
spur  is  a  right-foot  spur." 

"Well,  iien,  Peter  Gallagher's  spur  that 
I  have  an  is  a  left-foot  spur,  for  it's  an  my 
left  foQt." 

"  You  are  a  bright  pair,"  said  the  priest, 
somewhat  nettled  at  their  neglect  of  him — 
"  you  are  a  bright  pair,  and  deeply  learned 
in  spurs.     Can't  you  ride  asier  ?  " 

"  Never  heed  him,"  said  the  father,  in  a 
whisper ;  "  do  you  give  the  mare  the  right 
spur,  an'  111  give  her  the  left.  Push  an! 
tint's  ii" 

They  accordingly  dashed  forward,  Denis 
plying  one  heel,  and^the  father  another, 
until  the  priest  found  himself  gradually 
falling  behind.  In  vain  he  plied  both  spurs ; 
in  vain  he  whipped,  and  wriggled  on  the  sad- 
dle, and  pressed  forward  his  hack.  Being  a 
priest's  horse,  the  animal  had  been  accus- 
tomed for  the  last  twelve  years  to  a  certain 
jog-trot-pace,  beyond  which  it  neither  would 
nor  could  go.  On  finding  all  his  efforts  to 
overtake  them  unsuccessfuX  he  at  last  shouted 
after  them. 

"  Do  you  call  that  gratitude,  my  worthy 
friends  ?  To  lave  me  creeping  over  the  ups 
and  downs  of  this  villanous  road  without 
company?" 

"  Lay  an,  aroon,"  said  the  father.  "  Let 
us  get  home.  Oh,  how  your  poor  mother 
will  die  vrith  joy,  an'  Susy,  an'  Nanny,  an' 
Brian,  an'  Michael,  an'  Dick,  an'  Lanty,  an' 
ail  o'  them.  Glory  be  to  Heaven !  what  a 
meetin'  we'll  have!  An'  the  nabors,  too! 
Push  an',  aviok  machree." 

"  My  curse  upon  you,  Friar  Hennessy ! " 
exclaimed  the  priest,  in  a  soliloquy,  "  it  was 
you  who  first  taught  thia  four-footed  snail  to 
go  like  a  thief  to  the  gallows.  I  wish  to 
Heaven  you  had  palmed  him  on  some  one 
else,  for  many  a  dinner  I  have  lost  by  him  in 
my  time.  Is  that  your  gratitude,  gentlemen  ? 
Do  I  deserve  this? " 

What  is  he  sayin'  ?  "  said  the  father. 
He  is  declaiming  about  gratitude,"  re- 
plied Denis. 

"Lay  an'  her,"  said  the  father.     "Poc^ 

Mave ! " 

"  Such  conduct  does  you  credit,"  shouted 
the  priest.  "  It's  just  the  way  of  «the  world. 
You  have  got  what  you  wanted  out  of  me, 
911'  now  you  throw  me  of£    Hovirever,  go  on." 

"  What's  that?  "  said  the  father  again. 

"£Ls  is  desiring  us  to  go  on,"  replied  the 
eon. 

"Then,  in  the  name  o'  Gtx)dne8s,  do  so, 
avoumeen.     Susy  will  die  downright" 
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"Where  am  I  to  dine  to-day?"  shouted 
the  priest,  in  a  louder  voice.  '*  I  say,  where 
am  I  to  come  in  for  my  dinner,  for  I'm  not 
expected  at  home,  and  my  curate  dines  out  ?" 

"  I  can't  hear  him,"  said  the  father. 

"  He  says  the  curate  dines  out ;  an*  he 
wants  to  kaow  if  he's  to  dine  with  us." 
•  "  Throth,  an'  he  won't ;  not  that  we 
begrudge  it  to  him ;  but  for  this  day  the 
Bara  one  we'll  have  but  our  own  relationa 
Push  an.  An'  Brian,  too,  poor  fellow,  that 
was  always  so  proud  of  you  1 " 

They  had  now  reached  the  top  of  an 
ascent  on  the  road,  whilst  the  priest  toiled 
up  after  them.  In  a  few  minutes  they  began 
to  descetid,  and  consequently  were  out  of  his 
sight. 

No  description  of  mine  could  give  an  ade- 
quate perception  to  tlfe  reader  of  what  was 
fen  by  the  &muly  on  hearing  that  the  object 
of  Denis's  hopes,  and  their  own  proud  ambi- 
tion, was  at  length  accomplished.  The 
Bishop's  letter  was  looked  at,  turned  in  every 
direction,  and  the  seal  inspected  with  a  kind 
of  wonderful  curiosity,  such  as  a  superstitious 
person  would  manifest  on  seeing  and  touch- 
ing some  sacred  rehc  The  period  appointed 
for  his  departure  now  depended  upon  the 
despatch  with  which  they  could  equip  him 
for  college.  But  until  this  event  should 
arrive,  his  friends  lost  no  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing him  among  them.  Various  were  the 
treats  he  got  in  fair  and  marketa  Proud 
were  his  relations  when  paying  hun  the  re- 
spect which  he  felt  right  sincere  pleasure  in 
receiving.  The  medium  between  dignity 
sad  humility  which  he  hit  off  in  these  scenes, 
was  worthy  of  being  recorded ;  but,  to  do 
him  justice,  his  forte  lay  in  humihty.  He 
certamly  condescended  with  a  grace,  and 
made  them  feel  the  honor  done  them  by  his 
vouchsafing  to  associate  with  such  poor  crea- 
tures as  if  he  was  one  of  themselves.  To  do 
them  also  justice,  they  apx>eared  to  feel  his 
condescension ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, were  ready  to  Hck  the  very  dust  un- 
der his  feet^  considering  him,  as  tiiey  did,  a 
priest  in  everything  but  ordination. 

Denis,  besides  his  intercourse  with  humble 
relatives,  was  now  asked  to  dine  with  the 
neighboring  clergymen,  and  frequently  made 
one  at  their  parties.  In  the  beginning,  his 
high  opinion  and  awe  of  the  clerical  charac- 
ter kept  him  remarkably  dull  and  sheepish. 
IVIany  an  e^^cellent  joke  was  cracked  at  his 
expense  ;  and  often  did  he  ask  himself  what 
Phadrick  Murray,  his  father's  family,  or  his 
acquaintances  in  general,  would  say,  if  they 
saw  his  learning  and  his  logic  so  villanously 
degraded.  In  proportion,  however,  as  convi- 
viadity  developed  among  his  reverend  friends 
many  defects,  opinions,  and  failings,  which 


he  never  suspected  them  to  possess,  so  did 
he  begin  to  gather  courage  and  facility  of 
expression.  By  degrees  he  proceeded  mod- 
estly from  the  mild  and  timid  effort  at  wit, 
to  the  steadier  nerve  of  moderate  confidence ; 
another  step  brought  him  to  the  indifference 
of  a  man  who  can  bear  an  unsuccessful  air 
tempt  at  pleasantry,  without  being  discom- 
posed; the  third  and  last  stage  advanced 
him  to  downright  assurance,  which  having 
reached,  he  stopped  at  nothing.  From  this 
forward  he  began  to  retort  upon  his  clerical 
companions,  who  found  that  the  sheepish 
youth. whom  they  had  often  made  ridicu- 
lous, possessed  skill,  when  properly  excited, 
to  foil  them  at  their  own  weapons.  He  ob- 
served many  things  in  their  convivial  meet- 
ings The  holy  man,  whom  his  flock  looked 
upon  as  a  being  of  the  highest  Ej^ctity,  when 
lit  up  into  fun  and  frolic,  Denis  learned  to 
estimate  at  his  just  value.  He  thought,  be* 
pides,  that  a  person  resolved  to  go  to  heaven, 
had  as  good  a  chance  of  being  saved  by  the 
direct  mercy  of  God,  as  through  the  minis- 
tration of  men,  whose  only  spiritual  advan- 
tage over  himself  consisted  in  the  mere  fact 
of  being  in  orders.  To  be  sure,  he  saw  the 
usual  exceptions  among  them  that  are  to  be 
found  among  every  other  class ;  but  he  drew 
his  conclusions  from  the  general  rule.  All 
this,  however,  failed  in  removing  that  funda- 
mental principle  of  honest  superstition  in 
which  he  had  been  trained. .  The  clergymen 
whom  he  saw  were  only  a  few  who  consti- 
tuted the  great  body  of  the  church ;  but 
when  the  long  and  sanctified  calendar  of 
saints  and  miracles  opened  upon  him,  there 
still  remained  enough  to  throw  a  dim  and 
solemn  charm  of  shadowy  pomp  around  the 
visions  of  a  mind  naturally  imaginative. 

Messengers  were  once  more  sent  abroad,  to 
inform  their  friends  of  his  triumph,  who,  on 
ascertaining  that  his  journey  was  fixed  for 
an  early  day,  lost  no  time  in  pouring  in,  each 
with  some  gift  suited  to  their  circumstancea 
Some  of  these  were  certainly  original,  the 
appropriateness  having  been  in  every  case 
determined  by  the  wealth  or  poverty,  igno- 
rance, or  knowledge,  of  those  who  offered 
them.  Some  poor  relation,  for  instance, 
brought  him  a  shirt  or  two  of  materials  so 
coarse,  that  to  wear  it  in  a  college  would  be 
out  of  the  question  ;  others  offered  him  a 
pair  of  brogues^  much  too  vulgar  for  the  so- 
ciety he  was  about  to  enter ;  others,  again, 
would  present  him  with  books— for  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  in  many  Hhterate 
Irish  families  half-ardozen  old  volumes  of 
whose  contents  they  are  ignorant,  lyiifg  in  a 
dusty  comer,  whese  they  are  kept  till  some 
young  scion  shall  be  sufficiently  instructed 
to  peruse  them.    The  names  of  these  were 
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singular  enough.  One  presented  him  with 
"  The  Necessify  of  Penance  ; "  another  with 
"Laugh  and  be  Fat;'*  a  third  with  the 
"Key  of  Paradise;"  a  fourth  with  "Hell 
Open;"  a  fifth  handed  him  a  copy  of  the 
"  Irish  Rogues  and  Eapparees ; "  a  sixth  gave 
him  "  Butler's  lives  of  Saints  ; "  a  seventh 
"The  Necessity  of  Fasting;"  an  eighth 
"  The  Epicure's  Vade  Mecum."  The  list  ran 
on  very  ludicrously.  Among  them  were  the 
"  Garden  of  Love  and  Eoyal  Flower  of  Fi- 
delity ; "  "An  Essay  on  the  Virtue  of  Ceh- 
bacy;"  and  another  "On  the  Licrease  of 
Population  in  Ireland."  ^o  these  we  may 
add  "  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,"  and  "  The 
Life  of  St.  Anthony." 

"Take  these,  Misther  Denis,"  said  the 
worthy  souls  ;  "  they're  of  no  use  to  us  at 
all  at  all ;  but  they'll  sarve  you,  of  coorse, 
where  you're'  goin',  bekase  when  you  want 
books  in  the  college  you  can  use  them." 

Honest  Phadrick  Murray,  in  Heu  of  a 
more  valuable  present,  brought  him  his 
wife's  largest  and  best  shawl  as  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. 

"Katty,  sir,  sent  you  this,"  said  Phadrick, 
"as  a  pocket  handkerchy ;  an'  be  gorra, 
IMither  Denis,  if  you  begin  at  this  comer, 
an'  take  it  out  o'  the  fia.ce,  it'll  last  you  six 
months  at  a  time,  any  how." 

Another  neighbor  came  with  a  cool  of  ren- 
dered lard,  hoping  it  might  be  serviceable. 

"Norah,  sir,"  said  the  honest  friend  who 
brought  it,  "  sent  you  a  crock  of  her  own 
lard.  When  you're  makin*  colcanon,  sir,  or 
sthilk*  in  the  college,  if  you  sHp  in  a  lump 
of  this,  it'll  save  you  the  price  of  butther. 
The  grace  'ill  be  useful  to  you,  whether  or 
not ;  an'  they  say  there's  a  scarcity  of  it  in 
the  college." 

A  third  brought  him  an  oak  sapling  to 
keep  in  his  hand  about  the  pm*Heus  of  the 
establishment. 

"  We  know,"  said  he,  "  that  you're  given 
to  ai'guin'  an'  to  that  thing  you  coll  logic, 
Misther  Denis.  Now,  sir,  if  you're  ever 
bard  set  in  an  argument  or  the  like  o'  that, 
or  if  any  o'  the  shthudjeents  'ud  be  throuble- 
some  or  imperant,  why  give  them  a  touch  o' 
this — a  Hck  of  it,  do  you  see  ;  jist  this  a  way. 
First  come  wid  a  back  sthroke  upon  the  left 
ear,  if  they  want  to  be  properly  convinced  ; 
an'  thin  agin'  afore  they  have  time  to  recover, 
come  dovm  wid  a  visitation  upon  the  kidney. 
My  life  for  yours,  theyll  soon  let  you  alone. 


*  Skilk  in  made  by  bruising  a  quantity  of  boiled 
potatoes  and  beans  i  ogether.  The  potatoes,  how- 
ever, haying  first  been  reduced  to  a  pulpy  state,  the 
beans  are  but  partially  broken.  It  is  then  put  into 
a  dishf  and  a  pound  of  butter  or  tendered  lard 
thrust  into  the  middle  of  itw 


Nothin'  puzzles  one  in  an  argument  more 
tlian  it  does." 

"  Ay,"  said  Denis,  "that  is  what  they  call 
in  the  books  the  argumenlum  baculinum.  I 
accept  your  present,  Roger;  but  I  flattel 
myself  I  shall  be  a  match  for  any  of  the  col- 
legians without  having  recourse  to  the  argu- 
mentilm  baculinum." 

A  poor  old  widow,  who  was  distantly  re- 
lated to  them,  came  uj>ward1b  of  four  miles 
with  two  or  three  score  of  eggs,  together 
with  a  cock  and  hen  ;  the  eggs  for  his  own 
use,  and  the  latter  for  breeding  in  Maynooth. 

"  Avourneen,  Misther  O^Shaughnessy, " 
said  she,  in  broken  English,  "  when  you  ate 
out  all  the  eggs,  maybe  you  could  get  a  son- 
sy little  comer  about  the  collegian  that 
you're  goin'  to  larn  to  be  a  priast  in,  an*  put 
them  both  into  it ; " — pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  cock  and  hen — "  an*  whishpe't," 
she  continued,  iti  a  low  friendly  voice,  "  if 
you  could  get  a  weeshy  wisp  o'  sthraw,  an' 
slip  it  imdlier  your  own  bed,  it  would  make 
a  nest  for  them,  an'  they'd  lay  an  e^Q  for 
your  breakffist  all  days  in  the  year.  But, 
achora,  don't  let  them  be  widout  a  nest  egg ; 
an'  whishper — maybe  you'd  breed  a  dackin' 
out  o'  them,  that  you  might  selL  Sure 
they'd  help  to  buy  duds  of  does  for  you  ;  or 
you  might  make  presents  of  the  crathurs  to 
the  blessed  an'  holy  collegian  himself. 
Wouldn't  it  bs  good  to  have  him  an  your 
side? — He'd  help  to  make  a  gintleman  of 
you,  any  way.  Faix,  siure  he  does  it  for 
many,  they  say.  An'  whishper — ^the  breed, 
avourneen,  is  good ;  an'  I'm  not  afeard  to 
say  that  there  never  was  sich  a  chicken  in 
the  whole  collegian,  as  the  ould  cock  him- 
sell  He's  the  darlin'  all  out,  an'  can  crow 
so  stoutly,  that  it  bates  the  world.  Sure  his 
comb  s  a  beauty  to  look  at,  the  darlin' ;  an' 
only  it's  to  yourself,  an*  in  regard  of  the 
blessed  pb.ce  he's  goin'  to,  I  wouldn't  part 
wid  him  to  nobody  whatsomever,  at  all,  good 
or  bad." 

The  most  original  gift  of  all  was  a  purse, 
formed  of  a  small  bladder,  ingeniously  cov- 
ered with  silk.  It  was  given  to  him  by  his 
unde,  as  a  remembrance  of  him,  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  secondly,  for  a  more  special  pur- 
pose. 

"  This  will  sarve  j'ou,  sir,"  said  his  imcle, 
"  an'  ril  tell  you  how :  if  you  want  to  smug- 
gle in  a  sup  of  good  whiskey — ^as  of  coorse 
you  will,  plase  goodness — why  tjiis  houlds 
exactly  a  pint,  an'  is  the  very  thing  for  it. 
The  sorra  one  among  them  will  ever  tliink  of 
searchin'  your  purse,  at  least  for  whiskey. 
Put  it  in  your  pocket,  Misther  Dionnisis ; 
an'  I'd  take  it  as  a  great  kindness  if  you'd 
write  me  a  scrape  or  two  of  the  pen,  men- 
tionin'  what  a  good  parish  *ud  be  worth: 
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you'll  soon  be  able  to  tell  me,  for  IVe  some 
notion  myself  of  puttin'  Barny  to  Latin." 

Denis  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  honest 
warmth  of  heart  with  which  these  simple 
tokens  of  esteem  were  presented  to  him; 
and  young  as  he  was,  his  knowledge  of  their 
habits  and  prejudices  prevented  him  from 
disappointing  them  by  a  refusal.  He  con- 
sequently accepted  everything  offered  him, 
appropriated  ro  himself  whatever  was  suita- 
ble to  his  wants,  converted  the  remainder 
into  pocket-money,  and,  of  course,  kept  his 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward  them  all : 
a  state  of  Christian  virtue  which  his  refusal 
of  any  one  gift  would  have  'rendered  dif- 
ficult 

On  the  day  before  his  departure  the  friends 
and  relations />f  the  &imily  assembled  to  hold 
their  farewell  meeting.  The  same  spirit 
wLich  marked  all  their  rustic  symposia  pre- 
sided in  this ;  if  we  except  ftfeeling  of  sorrow 
natural  to  his  family  on  being  separated 
from  one  they  loved  so  affectionately.  Denis, 
who  was  never  deficient  in  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, could  not  be  insensible  to  the  love  and 
pride  virith  which  his  family  hod  always 
looked  upon  him.  Ambition,  as  he  ap- 
proached it,  lost  much  of  its  fictitious  glitter. 
A  sense  of  sorrow,  if  not  of  remorse,  for  the 
&stidious  and  overbearing  spirit  he  had 
manifested  to  them,  pressed  upon  his  heart. 
Pride,  in  fact,  was  expelled  ;  nature  resumed 
her  empire  over  him ;  he  looked  upon  the 
last  two  months  of  his  life  as  a  man  would 

» 

be  apt  to  do  who  had  been  aU  that  time  un- 
der the  dominion  of  a  feverish  dream.  We 
do  not  say,  however,  that  either  ambition  or 
superstition  was  thoroughly  expelled  from 
his  mind  ;  for  it  is  hard  at  oil  times  to  root 
them  out  of  the  system  of  man :  but  they 
ceased  to  govern  him  altogether.  A  passion, 
too,  as  obstinate  as  either  of  them,  was  de- 
termined to  dispute  their  power.  The  do- 
mestic affections  softened  his  heart;  but 
love,  which  ambition  left  for  dead,  was  only 
stunned ;  it  rose  again,  and  finding  a  favor- 
able position,  set  its  sfeal  to  his  feelings. 

Denis  himself  some  clays  before  that  ap- 
pointed  for  his  departure,  became  perfectly 
conscious  that  his  affections  were  strongly 
fixed  upon  Susan  Connor.  The  nature  of 
their  last  interview  filled  him  with  shame ; 
nay,  more,  it  inspired  him  with  pity  for  the 
fair,  artless  girl  whom  he  had  so  unfeelingly 
insulted.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  won 
her  young  Affections  ;  the  many  tender  inter- 
views that  had  passed  between  them  ;  the 
sacred  promises  of  unchangeable  love  they 
had  made  to  each  other :  all  crowded  to  his 
imagination  with  a  power  which  reduced  his 
spiritual  ambition  and  ecclesiastical  pride,  at 
least  to  the  j>08session  only  of  a  divided  em- 


pire. He  had,  therefore,  with  his  book  in 
his  hand  as  usual,  taken  many  solitary  walks 
for  the  preceding  few  days,  with  the  expect- 
ation of  meeting  Susan.  He  heard  that  for 
the  last  month  or  six  weeks  she  had  looked 
ill,  been  in  low  spirits,  and  lost  her  health. 
The  cause  of  this  change,  though  a  secret  to 
the  world,  was  known  to  him.  He  knew,  in- 
deed, that  an  interview  between  them  was 
indispensable ;  but  had  it  not  been  so,  we 
question  whether  he  would  have  been  able  to 
leave  home  without  seeing  her. 

His  evening  strolls,  however,  up  until  the 
day  before  h^  setting  out  for  college,  were 
fruitless..  Susan,  who  heretofore  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  walking  in  the  evenings  among 
the  green  dells  around  her  fiather*s  house, 
was  ever  since  their  last  meeting  almost  in- 
visible. In  the  meantime,  as  the  day  before 
that  of  his  leaving  the  neighborhood  had  ar- 
rived, and  as  an  interview  with  her  was,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  essentially  necessary, 
he  took  his  book  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, and  by  a  path  sUghtly  circuitous,  de- 
scended the  valley  that  ran  between  his 
father's  house  and  hers.  With  solemn  strides 
he  perambulated  it  in  every  direction — north, 
south,  east,  and  west ;  not  a  natural  bower  in 
the  glen  was  unexplored ;  not  a  green,  quiet 
nook  unsearched ;  not  a  shady  tree  unexam- 
ined ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Yet,  although 
he  foiled  in  meeting  herself,  a  thousand  ob- 
jects brought  her  to  his  heart  Every  dell, 
natural  bower,  and  shady  tree,  presented 
him  with  a  histoiy  of  their  past  affections. 
Here  was  the  spot  where,  with  beating  heart 
and  crimson  cheek,  she  had  first  breathed 
out  in  broken  music  the  acknowledgment  of 
her  love ;  there  had  another  stolen  meeting,  a 
thousand  times  the  sweeter  for  being  stolen, 
taken  place.  Every  spot,  in  fact,  was  dear  to 
him,  and  eveiy  object  associated  itself  with 
delightful  emotions  that  kindled  new  life  in 
a  spirit  from  which  their  parent  affections 
had  not  yet  passed  away. 

Denis  now  sought  the  only  other  place 
where  he  had  any  likelihood  of  meeting  her  : 
this  was  at  the  well  below  her  father's  house. 
He  walked  down  along  the  banks  of  the 
httle  stream  that  ran  past  it,  until  he  reached 
a  thorn  bush  that  grew  veithin  a  few  yards  of 
the  spring.  Under  this  he  sat,  anxiously 
hoping  that  Susan  might  come  to  fill  her 
evening  pail,  as  he  knew  she  was  wont  to  do. 
A  thick  fiowery  branch  of  the  hawthorn,  for 
it  was  the  latter  end  of  May,  hung  down 
from  the  trunk,  and  served  as  a  screen 
tinrough  which  he  could  observe  her  should 
she  appear,  vdthout  being  visible  himself. 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  twihght ;  the  even- 
ing was  warm  and  balmy ;  the  whitethorn 
imder  which  he  sat,  and  the  profusion  of 
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wild  flowers  that  spangled  the  bosom  of  the 
green  glen,  breathed  their  fragrance  around 
him,  a^d  steeped  the  emotioDi  and  remem- 
branoes  which  crowded  thickly  on  him  in 
deep  and  exquisite  tenderness.  Up  in  the 
air  he  heard  the  quavering  hum  of  the  snipe, 
as  it  rose  and  fell  ia  undulating  motion,  and 
.the  creak  of  the  rail  in  many  directions 
around  him.  From  an  adjoining  meadow  in 
the  di^ance,  the  merry  voices  o^  the  village 
children  came  upon  his  ear,  as  they  gathered 
the  wild  honey  which  dropped  like  dew 
from  the  soft  clouds  upon  the  long  grassy 
stalks,  and  meadow-sweet,  on  whose  leaves  it 
lay  like  amber.  He  remembered  when  he 
and  Susan,  on  meeting  there  for  a  similar 
purpose,  felt  the. first  mysterious  pleasure  in 
being  together,  and  the  unaccountable  mel- 
ancholy produced  by  separation  and  absence. 

At  length  he  heard  a  footstep;  but  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  slow 
and  lingering  tread  of  iiie  person  approach- 
ing him  was  that  of  Susan,  so  mu^h  did  it 
diner  from  the  buoyant  and  elastic  step  with 
which  she  used  to  trip  along.  On  looking 
through  the  branches,  however,  he  perceived 
her  coming  towards  him,  carrying  the  pitcher 
as  usual  in  her  hand.  The  blood  was  already 
careering  at  fuU  speed  through  his  veins,  and 
the  palpitations  of  his  heart  were  loud  enough 
to  be' heard  by  the  ear. 

Oh,  beauty,  beauty  I  teterrima  caum  belli, 
thou  dost  play  the  devil  with  the  hearts  of 
men  I  Who  is  there  who  doth  not  wish  to 
look  upon  thee,  from  the  saint  to  the  sinner  ? 
— None.  For  thee  worlds  have  been  Lost ; 
nations  swept  off  the  earth ;  thrones  over- 
turned ;  and  cities  laid  in  ashes  1  Adam, 
David,  Marc  Antony,  Abelard,  and. Denis 
O'Shaughnessy,  exhibit  histories  of  thy 
power  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  the  gi*eat- 
est  of  these  is  Denis  O'Shaughnessy. 

Susan  was  about  the  middle  size ;  her 
tresses,  like  those  of  the  daughters  of  jiier 
country,  were  a  fair  brown,  and  abundant 
Her  features  were  not  such,  we  admit,  as 
mark  regular  and  scientific  perfection,  and 
perhaps  much  of  iiieir  power  was  owing  to 
their  not  being  altogether  symmetrical 
Her  great  charm  consisted  in  a  spirit  of 
youthful  innocence,  so  guileless  that  die  very 
light  of  purity  and  truth  seemed  to  break  in 
radiance  from  her  countenance.  Her  form 
was  round,  Hght,  and  flexible.  When  she 
smiled  her  face  seemed  to  lose  the  character 
of  its  mortality — so  seraphic  and  full  of  an 
indescribable  spell  were  its  lineaments  ;  that 
is,  the  speU  was  felt  by  its  thrilling  influence 
upon  the  beholder,  rather  than  by  any 
extraordinary  perception  of  her  external 
beauty.  The  general  expression  of  her 
countenance,  however,  was  that  of  melan- 


choly. No  person  could  look  upon  her 
white  forehead  and  dark  flashing  eyes,  with- 
out perceiving  that  she  was  full  of  tender- 
ness and  enthusiasm  ;  but  let  the  light  of 
cheerfulness  fall  upon  her  face,  and  you 
wished  never  to  see  it  beam  with  any  other 
spirit.  In  her  met  those  extremes  of  charac- 
ter peculiar  to  her  country.  Her  laughing 
Ups  expanded  with  the  playful  delicacy  of 
nurth,  or  breathed  forth,  with  untaught 
melody  and  deep  pe4>hos,  her  national  songs 
of  sorrow. 

A  little  before  she  made  her  appearance, 
the  moon  had  risen  and  softened  with  her 
dewy  light  the  calm  secluded  scene  around 
them.  D^iis,  too,  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  lovely  girl  more  distinctly.  Her 
dress  was  simple  but  becoming.  Her  hair, 
except  the  side  ringlets  that  fell  to  heighten 
the  beauty  of  her  neck,  was  bound  up  witlra 
comb  which  Denis  himself  had  presented  to 
her.  She  wore  a  white  dimity  bedgown,  that 
sat  close  to  her  weU-foimed  person,  descended 
below  her  knee,  and  opened  before  ;  the 
sleeves  of  it  did  not  reach  the  elbow,  but  dis- 
played an  arm  that  could  not  be  surpassed 
for  whiteness  and  beauty.  The  bedgown  was 
frilled  about  the  shoulder,  which  it  covered, 
leaving  the  neck  only,  and  the  upper  part 
of  her  snowy  bosom,  visible.  A  dai*k  ribbon, 
tied  about  her  waist,  threw  her  figure  into 
exquisite  outline,  and  gave  her  that  simple 
elegance  which  at  once  bespeaks  the  harmony 
of  due  proportion. 

On  reaching  the  well  she  filled  her  vessel, 
and  placed  it  on  a  small  mound  beside  her ; 
then  sitting  down,  she  mused  for  some  time, 
and  turning  her  eyes  towards  Denis's  father's 
sighed  deeply. 

*'  It's  the  least,"  said  the  humble  girl, ''  that 
I  may  look  towards  the  house  that  the  only 
one  I  ever  loved,  or  ever  ^^viU  love,  lives  in. 
Little  I  thought  when  I  loved  him  that  I  was 
standin*  between  him  an'  Qod.  Loved  him ! 
I  wish  I  could  say  it  was  past.  1  wish  I  could : 
for  I  am  afeared  that  till  my  weak  heart 
breaks  it  will  love  him  still.  God  pity  me  1 
It  would  be  well  for  me  I  had  never  seen  liim  ! 
But  why  he  should  go  to  Maynooth  without 
i  givin'  me  back  my  promise  I  cannot  tell." 

Denis  rose  and  appoached  her.  Susan,  on 
seeing  him,  started,  and  her  lover  could  per- 
ceive that  she  hastily  wiped  the  tears  from 
her  eye&  A  single  glance,  however,  con- 
vinced her  that  it  was  he  ;  and  such  was  the 
guileless  simplicity  of  her  heart)  joined  to  the 
force  of  habit,  that  her  face  beamed  with  one 
of  her  wonted  smiles  at  his  appearance.  This 
soon  passed  away,  and  her  features  again 
resumed  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy. 

Our  hero  now  forgot  his  learning ;  his  poly- 
syllables were  laid  aside,  and  his  pedantry 
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utterly  abandon^.  His  pride,  too,  was  gone, 
and  the  petty  pomp  of  artificial  character 
flung  aside  like  an  unnecessary  garment 
which  only  oppresses  the  wearer. 

" Susan,"  said  he,  "I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
look  so  pale  and  unhappy.  I  deeply  regret 
it ;  and  I  could  not  permit  this  day  to  pass, 
without  seeing  and  speaking  to  you.  If  I  go 
to-morrow,  Susan,  may  I  now  ask  in  what 
light  will  you  remember  me  ?  ** 

"  111  remember  you  without  anger,  Denis ; 
with  sorrow  will  I  remember  you,  but  not,  as 
I  said,  in  anger ;  though  God  knows,  and  you 
know,  the  only  token  you  lave  me  to  re- 
member you  by  is  a  broken  heart." 

"  Susan,"  said  Denis,  "it  was  an  unhappy 
attachment,  as  circumstances  have  turned 
out ;  and  I  wish  for  both  our  sakes  we  had 
never  loved  one  another.  For  some  time 
past  my  heart  has  been  torn  different  ways, 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  acknowledge  that 
within  the  last  three  or  four  months  I  have 
been  little  less  than  a  villain  to  you." 

"  You  si>eak  harshly  of  yourself,  Denis ;  I 
hope,  more  so  than  you  deserve." 

"No,  Susy.  Witii  my  heoi't  fixed  upon 
other  hopes,  I  continued  to  draw  your  aSeo- 
tions  closer  and  closer  to  me." 

"  Well,  that  was  wrong,  Denis ;  but  you 
loved  me  long  before  that  time,  an*  it's  not  so 
asy  a  thing  to  draw  away  the  heart  from  what 
we  -love ;  that  is,  to  draw  it  away  for  ever, 
Denis,  even  although  greater  things  may  rise 
up  before  us." 

As  she  pronounced  the  last  words,  her 
voice,  which  she  evidently  strove  to  keep  firm, 
became  unsteady. 

"  That's  true,  Susan,  I  know  it ;  but  I  will 
never  forgive  myself  for  acting  a  double  part 
to  you  and  to*the  world.  There  is  not  a  pang 
you  suffer  but  ought  to  fall  as  a  curse  upon 
my  head,  for  leading  you  into  greater  confi- 
dence, at  a  time  when  I  was  not  seriously 
resolved  to  fulfil  my  vows  to  you." 

"Denis,"  said  the  unsuspecting  girl, 
"you're  imposin*  on  yourself— you  never 
could  do  so  bad,  so  treacherous  an  act  as  that 
No,  you  never  could,  Denis  ;  an',  above  aU  the 
world,  to  a  heart  that  loved  and  trusted  you? 
as  mine  did.  I  won't  believe  it,  even  from 
your  own  lips.  You  surely  loved  me,  Denis, 
and  in  that  case  you  couldrCt  be  desateful  to 
me. 

"  I  did  love  you  ;  but  I  never  loved  you 
half  so  well  as  I  ought,  Susy  ;  and  I  never  was 
worthy  of  you.  Susy,  I  tell  you — ^I  tell  you — 
my  heart  is  breaking  for  your  sake.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  both  of  us  we  had  never 
seen,  or  known,  or  loved  each  other  ;  for  I 
know  by  my  own  heart  what  you  must  suflfer." 

"  Denis,  don't  be  cast  down  on  my  account ; 
before  I  ever  thought  of  you,  when  I  was 


runnin'  about  the  glens  here,  a  lonely  little 
orphan,  I  was  often  sorry,  without  knowin' 
why.  Sometimes  I  used  to  wonder  at  it,  and 
search  my  mind  to  find  out  what  occasioned 
it :  but  I  never  could.  I  suppose  it  was  be- 
cause I  saw  other  girls,  Hke  myself,  havin' 
their  little  brothers  an*  sisters  to  play  with  ; 
or  because  I  had  no  mother's  voice  to  call  me 
night  or  momin',  or  her  bosom  to  lay  my  head 
on,  if  I  was  sick  or  tired.  I  suppose  it  was  this. 
Many  a  time,  Denis,  even  then,  I  knew  what 
sorrow  was,  and  I  often  thought  that,  come 
what  would  to  others,  there  was  sorrow  befoi'e 
me,  I  now  find  I  was  right ;  but  for  all  that, 
Denis,  it's  betther  that  we  should  give  up 
one  another  in  time,  than  be  unhappy  by  my 
bein'  the  means  of  turning  you  from  the  ways 
and  duties  of  God." 

The  simple  and  touching  picture  which  she 
drew  of  her  orphan  childhood,  together  with 
the  tone  of  resignation  and  sorrow  which 
ran  through  all  she  said,  affected  Denis 
deeply.  • 

"  Susan,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  much  changed 
of  late.  The  prospect  before  me  is  a  dark 
one— a  mysterious  one.  It  is  not  many 
months  since  my  head  was  dizzy  ^th  the 
gloomy  splendor  which  the  pomps  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church — soon,  I  trust,  to  be 
restored  in  this  coimtry  to  all  her  pride  and 
power — ^presented  to  my  imagination.  But  I 
have  mingled  with  those  on  whom  before  this 
— that  is,  during  my  boyhood — ^I  looked  with 
awe,  as  on  men  who  held  vested  in  them- 
selves some  mysterious  and  spiritual  power. 
I  have  mingled  with  them,  Susan,  and  I  find 
them  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those 
who  still  look  upon  them  as  I  once  did." 

"  Well,  but,  Denis,  how  does  that  bear  up- 
on your  views  ?  " 

' '  It  does,  Susan.  I  said  I  have  found  thena 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  but  I  believe  they  are  not  so 
happv.  I  think  I  could  perceive  a  gloom, 
even^^in  their  mirth,  that  told  of  some  par- 
ticular thought  or  care  that  haunted  them 
like  a  spirit.  Some  of  them  and  not  a  few, 
in  the  moments  of  undisguised  feehng,  dis- 
suaded me  against  ever  entering  the  Church." 

"I  am  sure  they're  happy,"  said  Susan. 
"Some  time  ago,  accordin'  to  your  own 
words,  you  thought  the  same  ;  but  something 
has  turned  your  heart  from  the  good  it  was 
fixed  upon.  You're  in  a  dangerous  time, 
Denis  ;  and  it's  not  to  be  wondhered  at,  if  the 
temptations  of  the  devil  should  thif^you  now, 
in  holies  to  turn  you  from  the  service  of  God. 
This  is  a  wamin'  to  me,  too,  Denis.  •  May 
Heaven  above  forbid  that  /  should  be  made 
the  means  of  temptin'  you  from  the  duty 
that's  before  you  1 " 

"  No,  Susan,  dear,  it's  not  temptation,  but 
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the  fear  of  temptation,  that  prevails  \nth 

»» 


me. 


"  But,  Denis,  surely  if  you  think  yourself 
not  worthy  to  enter  that  blessed  state,  you 
have  time  enough  to  avoid  it" 

"  Ay,  but,  Susy,  there  is  the  difficulty,  I 
am  now  so  placed  that  I  can  hardly  go  back. 
First,  the  disgrace  of  refusing  to  enter  the 
Church  would  lie  upon  me  as  if  I  had  com- 
mitted a  crime.  Again,  I  would  break  my 
father's  and  my  mother's  heart :  and  rather 
than  d,o  that,  I  could  almost  submit  to  be 
miserable  for  life.  And  finally,  I  could  not 
live  in  the  family,  nor  bear  the  indignation 
of  my  brothers  and  other  relations.  You 
know,  Susan,  as  well  as  I  do,  the  charac- 
ter attached  to  those  who  put  their  friends 
to  the  expense  of  educating  them  for  the 
Church,  who  raise  their  hopes  and  their  am- 
bition, and  afterwards  disappoint  them." 

"  I  know  it" 

"  This,  Susan,  dear,*  prevails  with  me.  Be- 
sides, the  Church* now  is  likely  to  rfse  from 
her  ruins.  I  believe  that  if  a  priest  did  his 
duty,  he  might  possibly  possess  miraculous 
power.  There  is  great  pomp  and  splendor 
in  her  ceremonies,  a  sense  of  high  and 
boundless  authority  in  her  pastel's ;  there  is 
rank  in  her  orders  sufficient  even  for  am- 
bition. Then  the  deference,  the  awe,  and 
the  humihty  with  which  they  are  approached 
by  the  people — ah  !  Susan,  there  is  much 
still  in  the  character  of  a  priest  for  the  human 
heart  to  covet  The  power  of  saying  mass, 
of  forgiving  sin,  of  relieving  the  departed 
spirits  of  the  faithful  in  another  world,  and 
of  mingling  in  our  holy  sacrifices,  ^?ith  the 
glorious  worship  of  the  cherubims.  or  angels, 
in  heaven — all  this  is  the  privilege  of  a 
priest,  and  what  earthly  rank  can  be  com- 
pared to  it?" 

"None  at  aB,  Denis — none  at  aB.  Oh, 
tliink  this  way  still,  and  let  no  earthly  tempta- 
tion— no — don't  let — even  me — what  am  If 
— a  poor  humble  girl — oh  I  no,  let  nothing 
keep  you  back  from  this." 

The  tears  burst  from  her  eyes,  however,  as 
she  spoke. 

"But,  Denis,"  she  added,  "there  is  one 
thing  that  turns  my  brain.  I  fear  that,  even 
qflher  your  ordination,  I  couldn't  look  upon 
you  as  I  would  upon  another  man.  Oh,  my 
heart  would  break  if  one  improper  thought 
of  it  was  fixed  upon  you  ihen." 

"  Susy,  hear  me.  I  could  give  up  all,  but 
you.  I  could  bear  to  disappoint  father, 
mother,  and  all ;  but  the  thought  of  giving 
you  up  for  ever  is  terrible.  I  have  been 
latterly  in  a  kind  of  dream.  I  have  been 
among  friends  and  relatives  until  my  brain 
was  turned  ;  but  now  I  am  restored  to  my- 
self, and  I  find  I  cannot  part  with  you.  I 
Vol.  II.— C5 


would  gladly  do  it ;  but  I  cannot  Oh,  no, 
Susan,  dear,  my  love  for  you  was  dimmed  by 
other  passions ;  but  it  was  not  extinguished. 
It  now  bums  stronger  and  purer  in  my  heart 
than  ever.  It  does — it  does.  And,  Susan, 
I  always  loved  yoit" 

Susan  paused  for  some  time,  and  uncon- 
sciously plucked  a  wild  flower  which  grew 
beside  her :  she  surveyed  it  a  moment,  and 
exclaimed : — 

"  Do  you  see  this  flower,  Denis  ?  it's  a  faded 
primrose.  I'm  Hke  that  flower  in  one  sense  ; 
rm  faded  ;  my  heai*t's  broke." 

"  No,  my  beloved  Susan,  don't  say  so ; 
you're  only  low-spirited.  Why  should  your 
heart  be  broke,  and  you  in  the  very  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty  ?  " 

"Do  you  remember  our  last  meetin*, 
Denis*?  Oh,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  then 
as  to  bid  me  think  of  mari-jdn*  another,  as  if 
I  had  loved  you  for  anything  but  yourself  ? 
Tm  but  a  simple  girl,  Denis,  and  Imow  but 
httle  of  the  world ;  but  if  I  was  to  live  a 
thousand  years,  you  would  always  see  the 
sorrow  that  your  words  made  me  feel  visible 
I  upon  my  countenance.  I'm  not  angry  with 
you,  Denis  ;  but  I'm  teUing  you  the  truth." 

"  Susan,  my  darling,  this  is  either  weak- 
ness of  mind  or  ill  health.  I  will  see  vou  as 
beautiful  and  happy  as  ever.  For  my  part, 
I  now  tell  you,  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
separate  us !  Yes,  my  beloved  Susan,  I  will 
see  you  as  happy  and  happier  than  I  have 
ever  seen  you.  That  will  be  when  you  are 
my  own  young  and  guileless  wife." 

"  Ah,  no,  Denis  I  My  mind  is  made  up : 
I  can  never  be  your  wife.  Do  you  think  that 
I  would  bring  the  anger  of  God  upon  myself, 
by  temptin'  you  back  from  the.  holy  office 
you're  entering  into  ?  Think  of  it  yourself, 
Denis.  Your  feelings  ai*e  melted  now  by  our 
discoorse,  and,  maybe,  because  I'm  near  you  ; 
but  when  time  passes,  you'll  be  glad  that  in 
the  moment  of  weakness  you  didn't  give  way 
to  them.  I  know  it's  natural  for  you  to  love 
me  now.  You'je  lavin'  me — ^you're  lavin'  the 
place  where  I  am — the  little  river  and  the 
glen  wherfe  we  so  often  met,  and  where  we 
often  spent  many  a  happy  hour  together. 
That  has  an  effect  upon  you ;  for  why  should 
I  deny  it  ?— you  see  it — it  is  hard — very  hai'd 
— even  upon  myself." 

She  neither  sobbed  nor  cried  so  as  to  be 
heard,  but  the  tears  gushed  down  her  cheeks 
in  torrents. 

"  Susan,"  said  Denis,  in  an  unsteady  voice, 
"you  speak  in  vain.  Every  word  you  say 
tells  me  that  I  cannot  live  without  you ;  and 
I  will  not" 

"Don't  say  that,  Denis.  Suppose  we 
should  be  married,  think  of  what  I  would 
suffer  if  I  saw  you  in  x^o^^ri^y  or  distress, 
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birQUght  on  because  you  married  me  I  Why, 
my  heart  would  sink  entirely  under  it 
Then  your  Mends  would  never  give  me  a 
warm  heari  Me!  they  would  never  give 
yourself  a  warm  heart ;  and  I  would  rather 
be  dead  than  see  you  brought  to  shame,  or 
ill-treatment,  or  poverty,  on  my  account. 
Pray  to  God,  Denis,  to  grant  you  grace  to 
overcome  whatever  you  feel  for  me.  /  have 
prayed  both  for  you  and  myseli  Oh,  pray 
to  him,  Denis,  sincerely,  that  he  may  enable 
you  to  forget  that  such  a  girl — such  an  un- 
happy girl — as  Susan  Connor  ever  lived  !  " 

Poor  Denis  was  so  much  overcome  that  he 
could  not  restrain  his  tears.  He  gazed  upon 
the  melancholy  countenance  of  l£e  fair  girl, 
in  a  delirium  of  love  and  admiration  ;  but  in 
a  few  minutes  he  rephed  : — 

"  Susan,  your  words  are  lost :  I  am  de- 
termined. Oh !  great  heavens !  what  a 
treasure  was  I  near  losing!  Susan,  hear 
me :  I  will  bear  all  that  this  world  can  in- 
flict ; .  I  will  bear  shame,  ill-treatment,  anger, 
scorn,  and  every  harsh  word  that  may  be 
uttered  against  me  ;  I  will  renounce  church, 
spiritual  power,  rank,  honor ;  I  will  give 
up  father  and  family  —  all — aU  that  this 
world  could  flatter  me  with  :  yes,  I  will  re- 
nounce each  and  all  for  your  sake  !  Do  not 
dissuade  me ;  my  mind  is  fixed,  and  no 
power  on  earth  can  change  it" 

"Yes,  Denis,"  she  replied  calmly,  "there 
is  a  power,  and  a  weak  power,  too,  that  will 
change  it ;  for  /will  change  it.  Don't  think, 
Denis,  that  in  arguin'  with  'you,  against  the 
feelings  of  my  own  heart,  I  am  doin'  it  with- 
out sufferin*.  Oh,  no,  indeed  !  You  know, 
Denis,  I  am  a  lonely  girl";  that  I  have  neither 
brother,  nor  sister,  nor  mother  to  direct  m&. 
Sufferin' ! — Oh,  I  wish  you  knew  it  I  Denis, 
you  must  forget  me.  I*m  hopeless  now :  my 
heart,  as  I  said,  is  broke,  and  I'm  strivin'  to 
fix  it  upon  a  happier  world  I  Oh  I  if  I  had  a 
mother  or  a  sister,  that  I  could,  when  my 
breast  is  likely  to  burst,  throw  myself  in 
their  arms,  and  cry  and  confess  all  I  feel! 
But  I'm  alone,  and  must  beto  all  my  own 
sorrows.  Oh,  Denis !  I'm  not  without  know- 
in'  how  hard  the  task  is  that  I  have  set  to 
myself.  Is  it  nothing  to  give  up  all  that  the 
heart  is  fixed  upon  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  walk 
about  this  glen,  and  the  green  fielder  to  have 
one's  eyes  upon  them,  and  to  remember  what 
happiness  one  has  had  in  them,  knowin',  at 
the  siune  time,  that  it's  all  blasted  ?  Oh,  is  it 
nothing  to  look  upon  the  green  earth  itself,and 
all  its  beauty — ^to  hear  the  happy  songs  and 
the  joyful  voices  of  all  that  are  about  us — the 
birds  singing  sweetly,  the  music  of  the  river 
flowin' — to  see  the  sun  shinin',  and  to  hear 
the  rustlin'  of  the  trees  in  the  warm  winds 
of  summer — to  see  and  hear  all  this,  and  to 


feel  that  a  young  heart  is  brakin',  or  already 
broken  within  us — that  we  are  goin*  to  lavo 
it  all — all  we  loved — and  to  go  down  into  the 
clay  imder  us  ?  Oh,  Denis,  this  is  hard  ; — 
bitter  is  it  to  me,  I  confess  it ;  for  aomethmg 
tells  me  it  will  be  my  fate  soon ! " 

"  But,  Susan  " 

"  Hear  me  out.  I  have  now  repated  what 
I  know  I  must  suffer — what  I  know  I  must 
lose.  This  is  my  lot,  and  I  must  bear  it. 
Now,  Denis,  will  you  grant  your  own  Susan 
one  request?*' 

"  If  it  was  that  my  life  should  save  yours, 
I  would  grant  it" 

"  It's  tiie  last  and  only  one  I  will  ever  ask 
of  you.  My  health  has  been  ill,  Denis ;  my 
strength  is  gone,  and  I  feel  I  am  gettin' 
worse  every  day :  now  when  you  hear 
that  I  am — that  I  anj — gone^ — will  you  oflfer 
up  the  first  mass  you  say  for  my  pace  and 
rest  in  another  world  ?  I  say  the  Jird,  for 
you  know  there's  more  virtue  in  a  first 
mass  than  in  any  other.  .  Your  Susan  will 
be  then  in  the  dust,  and  you  may  fepl  sor- 
row, but  not  love  for  her." 

"  Never,  Susan !  For  God's  sake,  forbear ! 
You  will  drive  me  distracted.  As  I  hope 
to  meet  judgment,  I  think  I  never  loved 
you  till  now ;  and  by  the  same  oath,  I 
will  not  change  my  pui-pose  in  making  you 
mine." 

"Then  you  do  love  me  still,  Denis?  And 
you  would  give  up  all  for  your  Susan  ?  An- 
swer me  tndy,  for  the  ear  of  Grod  is  open  to 
our  words  and  thoughts." 

"  Then,  before  God,  I  love  you  too  strong- 
ly for  words  to  express ;  and  I  would  and 
will  give  up  all  for  your  sake  ! " 

Susan  turned  her  eyes  upon  vacancy ;  and 
Denis  observed  that  a  sudden  and  wild  light 
broke  from  them,  which  alarmed  him  ex- 
ceedingly. She  put  her  open  hand  upon  her 
forehead,  as  if  she  felt  pain,  and  remained 
glancing  fearfully  around  her  for  a  few  min- 
utes ;  her  countenance,  which  became  in- 
stantly like  a  sheet  of  paper,  lost  all  its  in- 
telligence, except,  perhaps,  what  might  be 
gleaned  from  a  smile  of  the  most  ghastly 
and  desolating  miseiy. 

"Gracious  heaven!  Susan,  dear,  what's 
the  matter  ?  Oh,  my  Gk>d  I  your  face  is  like 
marble  1  Dearest  Susan,  speak  to  me  ! — Oh, 
speak  to  me,  or  I  will  go  distracted ! " 

She  looked  upon  him  long  and  steadily  ; 
but  he  perceived  with  ddight  that  her 
consdousneas  was  graduaUy  returning.  At 
length  she  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  requested 
him  to  listen. 

"Denis,"  said  she,  "you  must  now  be  a 
man.    We  can  never    be    married.    I  am 

PROMISED  TO  ANOTHER  I  " 

"  Promised  to  another  I    Your  brain   is 
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turned,  Su^.    Collect  yourself  dearest,  and 
think  of  what  you  say/' 

"  I  know  what  I  say — ^I  know  it  too  well ! 
What  did  I  say  ?  Why — why,"  she  added, 
with  an  unsettled  look,  "  that  Fm  promised 
to  another!  It  is  true — true  as  God's  in 
heaven.  Oh,  Denis !  why  did  you  lave  me 
so  long  without  seein'  me?  I  said  my  heart 
was  broke,  and  you  wiU  soon  know  that  it 
has  bitter,  bitter  rason  to  be  so.     See  here." 

She  had,  during  her  reply,  taken  from  her 
bosom  a  small  piece  of  brown  cloth,  of  a 
square  shape,  marked  with  the  letters  L  M.  L 
the  initials  of  the  names  of  Jesus,  Maiy,  and 
Joseph.  She  kissed  it  fervently  as  she  spoke, 
and  desired  Denis  to  look  upon  it  and  hear 
her, 

"  When  you  saw  me  last,"  she  continued, 
"  I  left  you  in  anger,  because  I  thought  you 
no  longer  loved  me.  Many  a  scaldin'  tear  I 
shed  that  nobody  witnessed  ;  many  a  wring- 
in'  my  heart  felt  since  that  tima  I  got  low, 
and,  as  I  said,  my  health  left  me.  I  began  to 
think  of  what  I  ought  to  do  ;  and  bein'  so 
much  alone,  my  thoughts  were  never  off  it 
At  last  I  remembered  the  Virgin  Mother  of 
God,  as  bein'  once  a  woman,  and  the  likelier ' 
to  pity  one  of  her  own  kind  in  sorrow.  I 
then  thought  of  a  scapular ;  and  made  a 
promise  to  myself,  that  if  you  didn't  come 
within  a  certain  time,  I  would  dedicate  my- 
self to  her  for  ever.  I  saw  that  you  neglected 
me,  and  I  heard  so  much  of  the  way  you 
spent  your  time,  how  you  were  pleasant  and 
merry  while  my  heart  was  breakin',  that  I 
m^de  a  vow  to  remain  a  spotless  virgin  all 
my  life.  I  got  a  scapular,  too,  that  I  might 
be  strengthened  to  keep  my  holy  pronfise  ; 
for  you  didn't  come  to  me  within  the  time. 
This  is  it  in  my  hand.    It  is  now  on  me.    The 

vow  IS  MADE  AND  I  ABl  MISERABLE  FOR  EVER  !  " 

Denis  sobbed  and  wrung  his  hands,  whilst 
tears,  intensely  bitter,  fell  from  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Susan  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "what  have 
you  done  ?  Miserable  !  Oh  you  have  ruined 
me  utterly  I  You  have  rendered  us  both  for 
ever  miserable  1 " 

''  Miserable !  "  she  exclaimed  with  flashing 
eyes.  "  Who  talks  of  misery  ?  "  But  again 
she  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  en- 
deavored to  recollect  herselL  "  Denis,"  she 
added,  "  Denis,  my  brain  is  turning !  Oh,  I 
have  no  friend  1  Oh,  mother,  that  I  never 
seen,  but  as  if  it  was  in  a  dream  ;  mother, 
daughter  of  your  daughter* a  Iieart,  look  down 
.  from  heaven,  and  pity  your  orphan  child  in 
her  sore  trouble  and  affliction!  Oh,  how 
often  did  I  miss  you,  mother  darlin',  durin' 
all  my  life  I  In  sickness  I  had  not  your  tend- 
her  hands  about  me  ;  in  sorrow.  I  couM  not 
hear  your  voice  ;  and  in  joy  and  happiness 
you  were  never  with  me  to  share  them  !   I 


had  not  your  advice,  my  blessed  mother,  to 
guide  and  direct  me,  to  tache  me  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong !  Oh,  if  you  will 
not  hear  your  own  poor  lonely  orphan,  who 
will  you  hear  ?  if  you  will  not  assist  her,  who 
ought  you  to  assist  ?  for,  as  sure  as  I  stand 
here  this  night,  you  are.  a  blessed  saint  in 
heaven.  But  let  me  not  forget  the  Virgin 
Queen  of  Heaven,  that  I  am  bound  to.  1 
kned  to  you,  Hope  of  the  Afflicted  I .  To  you 
let  them  go  that  have  a  broken  heart,  as  I 
have  I  Queen  of  Glory,  pity  me  ! — Star  of 
the  Sea — Comfort  of  the  Hopeless — Befuge 
of  Sinners,  hear  me,  strengthen  and  support  - 
me  1  And  you  will,  too.  Who  did  you  ever 
cast  away,  mild  and  beautiful  Virgin  of 
Heaven  ?  'As  the  hly  among  thorns,  so  are 
you  among  the  daughters  of  Adam ! '  *  Yes, 
Denis,  she  will  support  me — she  will  suppoii 
me  I  I  feel  her  power  on  me  now !  I  see  the  . 
angels  of  heaven  about  her,  and  her  mild 
countenance  smilin'  sweetly  upon  the  broken 
flower  1'  Yes,  Denis,  her  glory  is  upon  me  1 " 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  her  eyes 
flashing  wildly  as  before,  and  her  whole  per- 
son and  countenance. evidently  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  highly  excited  enthusiasm,  or 
perhaps  a  touch  of  momentary  insanity. 

Poor  Denis  stood  with  streaming  eyes,  in- 
capable of  checking  or  interrupting  her.  He 
had  always  known  that  her  education  and 
understanding  were  above  the  common  ;  but 
he  never  anticipated  from  her  such  capacity 
for  deep  feeling,  united  to  so  much  vivacity 
of  imagination  as  she  then  displayed.  Per- 
haps ho  had  not  philosophy  enough,  at  that 
period  of  his  youth,  to  understand  the  effects 
of  a  solitary  life  upon  a  creature  fvdl  of  im- 
agination and  sensibility.  The  scenery  about 
her  father's  hbuse  was  wild,  imd  the  glens 
singularly  beautiful ;  Susan  lived  among 
them  alone,  so  that  she  became  in  a  manner 
enamored  of  solitude  ;  which,  probably  more 
than  anything  else,  gives  tenderness  to  feel- 
ing and  force  to  the  imaginative  faculties. 
Soon  after  she  had  pronounced  the  last 
words,  however,  her  good  sense  came  to  her 
aid. 

"Denis,"  said  she,  "you  have  seen  my 
weakness ;  but  you  must  now  see  my 
strength.  You  know  we  have  a  trial  to  go 
through  before  we  part  for  ever." 

"Oh I  Susy,  don't  say  *for  ever.'  You 
know  that  the  vow  you  made  was  a  rash  vow. 
It  may  be  set  aside." 

"  It  was  not  a  rash  vow,  Denia  I  made  it 
with  a  firm  intention  of  keepin'  it,  and  keep 
it  I  wilL     The  Mother  of  God  is  not  to  be 


*  The  form  of  the  Service  of  the  Virgin,  from 
which  most  of  the  above  expressions  are  taken  is 
certainly  replete  with  beauty  and  poetry. 
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mocked,  because  I  am  weak,  or  choose  to 
prefer  my  own  will  to  hers," 

"  But,  Susy,  the  Church  can  dissolve  it. 
You  know  she  has  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose.  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  Susy,  if  you  ever 
loved  me,  don't  attempt  to  take  back  your 
promise." 

"  I  love  you  too  well  to  destroy  you,  Denis. 
I  will  never  stand  between  you  aAd  God,  for 
that  would  be  my  crime.  I  wiU  never  bring 
disgrace;  or  shame,  or  poverty,  upon  you  ; 
for  surely  these  things  would  IblII  upon  you 
as  a  pimishment  for  desartin'  him.  If  you 
were  another — if  you  weren't  intended  to  be 
the  servant  of  God,  I  could  beg  with  you — 
starve  with  you — die  with  you.  But  when 
I  am  gone,  remember,  that  I  gave  up  all  my 
hopes,  that  you  might  succeed  in  yours. 
I'm  sure  that  is  love.  Now,  Denis,  we  must 
return  our  promises,  the  time  is  paasin',  and 
we'll  both  be  missed  from  home." 

'*  Susan,  for  the  sake  of  my  happiness,  both 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  don't  take 
away  all  hope.  Make  me  not  miserable  and 
wretched ;  send  me  not  into  the  church  a 
hypocrite.  If  you  do,  I  will  charge  you  with 
my  guilt ;  I  wiU  charge  you  with  the  crimes 
of  a  man  who  will  care  but  little  what  he 
doea" 

**  You  will  have  friends,  Denis  ;  pious  men, 
who  will  direct  you  and  guide  you  and  wean 
your  heart  from  me  and  the  world.  You 
will  soon  bless  me  for  this.  Denis,  she 
added,  with  a  smile  of  unutterable  miser}*-, 
"  my  mind  is  made  up.  I  belong  now  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God.  I  never  will  be  so 
wicked  as  to  forsake  her  for  a  mortal  If  I 
was  to  marry  you  with  a  broken  vow '  upon 
me,  I- could  not  prosper.  The  curse  of  God 
and  of  his  Blessed  Mother  would  follow  us 
both." 

Denis  felt  perfectly  aware  of  the  view  en- 
tertained by  Susan,  respecting  such  a  vow  as 
she  had  taken.  To  reason  with  her,  was 
only  to  attick  a  prejudice  which  scorned 
reason.  Besides  this,  he  was  not  himself 
altogether  free  from  the  impression  of  its 
bein^  a  vow  too  solemn  to  be  broken  vnth- 
out  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Susan,  "  to  the  same 
spot  where  we  first  promised.  It  was  under 
this  tree,  in  this  month,  last  year.  Let  us 
give  it  back  there." 

The  hand-promise  in  Ireland  between  the 
marriageable  young  of  both  sexes,  is  con- 
sidered the  most  solemn  and  binding  of  all 
obhgationa  Few  would  rely  upop  the  word 
or  oath  of  any  man  who  had  been  known  to 
break  a  hand-promise.  And,  perhaps,  few 
of  the  country  girls  would  marry  or  coun- 
tenance the  addresses  of  a  young  person 
known  to  have  violated  such  a  pliedge.     The 


.vow  is  a  solemn  one,  and  of  course,  given  by 
mutual  consent,  by  mutual  consent,  also,  must 
it  be  withdrawn,  otherwise,  it  is  considered 
still  binding.  "Whenever  death  removes  one  of 
the  parties,  without  the  other  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  "  giving  it  back,"  the  surviving 
party  comes,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
first  grasping  the  hand  of  the  deceased,  re- 
peats the  foim  of  words  usual  in  withdrawing 
it  Some  of  these  scenes  are  very  touching  and 
impressive,  particularly  one  which  the  author 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  in  cases  of  death,  if  the  promise 
be  not  thus  dissolved,  the  spirit  ^f  the  de- 
parted returns  and  haunts  the  survivor  until 
it  be  cancelled. 

When  Denis  and  Susan  had  reached  the 
hawthorn,  they  both  knelt  down.  So  ex- 
hausted, however,  .had  Susan  been  by  the 
agitation  of  her  feelings,  that  Denis  was 
under  the  necessity  of  assisting  her  to  the 
place.  He  could  perceive,  too,  that,  amid 
the  workings  of  her  religious  enthusiasm^ 
she  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  you  are  stronger  than 
I  am,  begin  and  repeat  the  words ;  I  v^  re- 
peat them  with  you." 

"No,"  repUed  Denis,  "I  will  never  begin. 
I  wiU  never  be  the  first  to  seal  both  your 
mLsery  and  mine." 

"I  am  scarcely  able,"  said  she;  "dear 
Denis,  don't  ask  me  to  do  what  I  have  not 
strength  for.  But  it's  useless,"  she  added ; 
"  you  will  never  begin  unless  /  do." 

They  then  blessed  themselves  after  the 
form  of  their  church,  and  as  they  extended 
their  right  hands  to  each  other,  tiie  tears  fdU 
fast  from  the  eyes  of  both.  The  words  they 
repeated  were  the  same,  with  the  difference 
of  the  name  only. 

"  I,  Susan  Connor,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
do  release  you,  Denis  O'Shaughnessy,  from 
yoiu:  promise  of  marriage  to  me,  and  from 
all  promises  of  marriage  that  you  ever  made 
me.  I  now  give  you  back  that  promise  of 
marriage,  and  all  promises  of  marriage  you 
ever  made  me.  To  which  I  call  God  to  wit- 
ness." 

Denis  repeated  the  same  words,  substi- 
tuting the  name  of  Susan  Connor. 

The  sobs  of  Susan  were  loud  and  incessant, 
even  before  she  had  concluded  the  words ; 
their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  each  other'  with  a 
hopeless  and  agonizing  expression  :  but  no 
sooner  were  they  uttered,  than  a  strong  hys- 
teric sense  of  suffociition  rose  to  her  throat ; 
she  panted  rapidly  for  breath ;  Denis  opened 
his  arms,  and  she  fell,  or  rather  threw  her- 
self, over  in  a  swoon  upon  his  bosom.  To 
press  )ds  Ups  to  hers,  ahd  cany  her  to  the 
brink  of  the  well,  was  but  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment   There  he  laid  her,  and  after  having 
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sprinkled  her  face  with  water,  proceeded  to 
skp  the  pahns  of  her  hands,  exclaiming, — 

"  Susan,  my  beloved,  will  you  not  hear 
me  ?  Oh,  look  upon  me,  ihy  heart's  dearest 
treasure,  and  tell  me  that  you're  .  living. 
Gracious  God !  her  heart  is  broken — she  is 
dead  !  This — this — is  the  severest  blow  of 
all!    I  have  kiUed  her  1 " 

She  opened  her  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and 
Denis,  in  stooping  to  assist  her,  weeping  at 
the  same  time  hke  a  chUd,  received — a  bang 
from  a  cudgel  that  made  his  head  ring. 

"  Tour  sowl  to  the  divil,  you  lamed  vaga- 
bone,"  said  her  father,  for.it  was  he,  "is  i£is 
the  way  you're  preparin'  yourself  for  the 
church  ?  Comin'  over  that  innocent  colleen 
of  a  daughter  o'  mine  before  you  set  out," 
he  added,  taking  Denis  a  second  thwack 
across  the  shoulders — "  before  you  set  out 
for  Maynewth  !  I "' 

.  "Why,  you  miserable  vulgarian,"  said 
Denis,  "I  scorn  you  from  the  head  to  the 
hesL  Desist,  I  say,"  for  the  father  was 
about  to  lay  in  another  swinger  upon,  his 
kidney — "  desist,  I  say,  and  don't  approxi- 
mate, or  I  will  entangle  the  ribs  of  you  1 " 

"My  sowl  to  glory,"  said  the  father,  "if 
ever  I  had  a  greater  mind  to  ate  my  dinner, 
than  I  have  to  anoint  you  wid  this  cudgel, 
you  black-coated  skamer ! " 

"  Get  out,  you  barbarian,"  rephed  Denis, 
"  how  dare  you  talk"  about  unction  in  con- 
nection with  a  cudgel  ?  Desist,  I  say,  for  I 
will  retaliate,  if  you  approximate  an  inch. 
Desist,  or  I  will  baptize  you  in  the  well  as 
Philip  did  the  Ethiopian,  without  a  sponsor. 
No  man  but  a  miserable  barbarian  would 
have  had  the  vulgarity  to  interrupt  us  in  the 
manner  you  did.  Look  at  your  daughter's 
situation ! " 

"The  hussy,"  replied  the  father,  "it's  the 
supper  she  ought  to  have  ready,  instead  of 

coortin'  wid  sich  a  lamed  vag Heavens 

above  me !  What  ails  my  child  ?  Susy  I 
Susy,  alanna  dhas !  what's  over  you  ?  Oh,  I 
see  how  it  is,"  he  continued — "  I  see  how  it  is ! 
This  accounts  for  her  low  spirits  an'  bad 
health  for  some  time  past !  Susy,  rouse 
yourself,  avoumeen  I  sure  I'm  not  angry 
wid  you  !  My  sowl  to  glory,  Denis  Shaugh- 
nessy,  but  you  have  broke  my  child's  hearty 
Idoubtl" 

"Ow6n,"  said  Denis,  "your  indecorous 
interruption  has  stamped  you  with  the  sig- 
nature of  genuine  ignorance  and  vidgarity  ; 
still,  I  say,  we  must  have  some  conversation 
on  that  subject  imm'fediately.  Yes,  I  love 
your  daughter  a  thousand  times  better  than 
my  own  life." 

"  Faith,  I'll  take  care  that  well  have  dis- 
coorse  about  it,"  replied  the  father.  "  If  you 
have  been  a  villain  to  the  innocent  girl — if 


you  have,  Denny,  why  youTl  meet  your  God 
sooner  than  you  think.  Mark  my  words.  I 
have  but  one  Hfe,  and  111  lose  it  for  her  sake, 
If  she  has  come  to  ill." 

"Here,"  said  Denis,  "let  me  sprinkle  her. 
face  with  this  cool  water,  that  we  may  recover 
her,  if  possible.  Your  anger  and  your  out- 
rage, Owei^  overcame  the  timid  cjreature. 
Speak  kindly  to  her,  she  is  recovering. 
Thank  God,  she  is  recovering." 

"  Susy,  avoumeen,"  said  the  father,  "  rouse 
yourself,  ma  colleen  ;  rouse  j'ourself,  an*  don't 
thrimble  that  w^ay.  The  sorra  one  o'  me  s 
angry  wid  you,  at  all  at  all." 

"  Oh,  bring  me  home,"  said  the  poor  girL 
"  Father,  dear,  have  no  bad  opinion  of  me. 
I  done  nothing,  an'  I  hope  I  never  will  do 
anything,  that  would  bring  the  blush  ol 
shame  to  yoiur  face," 

"That's  as  true  as  that  God's  in  heaven," 
observed  Denis.  "The  angels  in  his  pres- 
ence be  not  purer  than  she  is," 

"I  take  her  own  word  for  it,"  said  the 
father  ;  "  a  lie,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
never  came  from  her  Hps." 

"Let  us  assist  her  home,"  said  Denis. 
"  I  told  you  that  we  must  have  some  serious 
conversation  about  her.  Ill  take  one  ann, 
and  do  you  take  the  other. 

"  Do  so,"  said  the  father,  "  an',  Dennj',  as 
you're  the  youngest  and  iiie  strongest,  jist^ 
take  up  that  pitcher  o'  wather  in  your  hr.nd;^ 
an'  carry  it  to  the  house  above." 

Denis,  who  was  dressed  in  his  best  black 
from  top  to  toe,  niade  a  wry  face  or  twd  at 
this  proposal.  He  was  able,  however,  for 
Susan's  sake,  to  compromise  his  dignity  :  so 
looking  abou^  him,  to  be  certain  fiiat  there 
was  no  other  person  observing  them,  he 
seized  the  pitcher  in  one  hand,  gave  Susan 
his  arm,  and  in  thisunheroic  manner  assisted 
to  conduct  her  home. 

In  about  half  an  hour  or  better  after  this, 
Denis  and  Owen  Connor  proceeded  in  close 
and  earnest  conversation  towards  old  Shaugh- 
nessy's.  On  entering,  Denis  requested  to 
speak  with  his  father  and  brothers  in  private. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  this  night  is  pregnant 
— that  is,  viUgariter,  in  the  family  way — with 
my  fate." 

"  Throth,  it  is,  avick.  Glory  be  to  Good- 
ness I " 

"  Here  is  Owen  Connor,  an  honest,  dacent 
neighbor " 

"Throth,  he  is  an  honesty  dacent  man," 
said  the  father,  interrupting  him. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  son,  "I  agree  vnth  you. 
Well,  he  has  a  certain  disclosure,  or  proposal 
to  make,  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  take 
into  your  most  serious  consideration.  I,  for 
my  part,  cannot  help  being  endowed  with 
my  own  gifts,  and  if  I  happen  to  possess  a 
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magnet  to  attr^^^t  feminine  sensibility,  it  is 
to  heaven  I  owe  it,  and  not  to  myself." 

"  It  is,"  said  the  father,  "  gloiy  be  to  his 
namel" 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  or  surprised,  or  angry, 
at  anything  Owen  Connor  may  say  to  you. 
I  speak  significantly.  There  are  perplexities 
in  all  human  events,  and  the  cardinal  hinge 
of  fate  is  for  ever  turning.  Now  I  must 
withdraw ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  wiU  be 
found  taking  a  serenade  behind  the  garden, 
if  I  am  wanted." 

"  Brian,"  said  the  father,  "  get  the  bottle  ; 
we  can't  on  this  night,  any  way,  talk  to  Owen 
Connor,  or  to  anybody  else,  wid  dhry  Hpa" 

The  bottle  was  accordingly  got,  and  Owen, 
with  no  very  agreeable  anticipations,  foimd 
himself  compelled  to  introduce  a  very  has&- 
ardous  topic. 

Denis,  as  be  said,  continued  to  walk  to.and 
fro  behind  the  garden.  He  thought  over 
the  incidents  of  the  evening,  but  had  no  hope 
that  Owen  CoAnor's  proposal  would  be  ac- 
cepted. He  knew  his  father  and  family  too 
well  for  thai  With  respect  to  Susan's  vow, 
he  felt  certain  that  any  change  of  opinion  on 
her  part  was  equally  improbable.  It  was 
clear,  then,  that  he  had  no  pretext  for  avoid- 
*ing  Maynooth  ;  and  as  the  shame,  affliction, 
and  mdignationof  the  family  would,  he  knew, 
be  terrible,  he  resolved  to  conform  himself  to 
his  circumstances,  trusting  to  absence  for 
that  diminution  of  affection  which  it  often 
produces.  Having  settled  these  points  in  his 
mind,  he  began  to  grope  that  part  of  his 
head  which  had  come  in  contact  with  Owen 
Connor's  cudgeL  *  He  had  strong  surmises 
that  a  bump  existed,  and  on  examining,  he 
foimd  that  a.  powerful  organ  of  self-esteem 
had  been  created. 

^t  this  moment  he  saw  Owen  Connor  run- 
ning past  him  at  full  speed,  pursued  by  his 
&ther  and  brothers,  the  father  brandishing  a 
cudgel  in  his  hand.«  The  son,  who  imder- 
stood  all,  intercepted  the  pursuers,  com- 
manding them,  in  a  loud  voice  to  stop.  With 
his  brothers  he  succeeded ;  but  the  father's 
wrath  was  not  to  be  appeased  sc  easily. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  stand  in  his 
way,  and  arrest  him  by  friendly  violence ; 
Denis,  therefore,  seized  him,  and,  by  assum- 
ing all  his  authority,  at  length  prevailed  upon 
him  to  give  over  the  chase. 

"  Only  think  of  him,"  exclaimed  the  father, 
breathless — "only  think  of  him  bavin'  the 
assurance  to  propose  a  match  between  you 
an'  his  baby-faced  daughter  I  Ho!  Dher 
manhinit  Owen  Connor,"  he  shouted,  shaking 
the  staff  at  Owen  as  he  spoke — "  Dher  man^ 
him  /  if  I  was  near  you,  I'd  put  your  bones 
through  other,  for  darin'  to  mintion  sich  a 
thing!" 


Owen  Connor,  on  finding  that  he  was  no 
longer  pursued,  stood  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy : — 

"Denis  Oge,"  he  shouted  back,  "be  ofi 
to  Maynooth  as  fast  as  possible,  except  you 
wish  to  'have  my  poor  child  left  fatherless  en- 
tirely. Go  way,  an'  my  blessin'  be  along 
wid  you ;  but  let  there  be  never  another 
word  about  tJuU  business  while  you  live." 

"Father,"  said  Denis,  "I'm  scandalized  at 
your  conduct  on  this  dignified  occasion.  I 
am  also  angiy  vnth  Brian  and  the  rest  of 
you.  Did  you  not  observe  that  the  decent 
man  was  advanced  in  liquor  ?  I  would  have 
told  you  so  at  once,  were  it  not  that  he  was 
present  while  I  spoke.  Did  I  not  give  you 
as  strong  a  hint  as  possible  ?  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  *  I  spoke  significantly  f  *  Now  hear 
me.  Take  the  first  opportunity  of  being  re- 
conciled to  Owen  Connor.  '  Be  civil  to  him  ; 
for  I  assure  you  he  esteems  me  very  highly. 
Be  also  kind  to  his  daughter,  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent girl ;  but  I  repeat  it^  her  father  es- 
teems me  highly." 

"  Does  he  think  highly  of  you,  Denis  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  so,"  he  rephed. 

•"  Then,  throth,  we're  sorry  for  what  has 
happenedi,  poor  man.  But  the  never  a  one 
o'  me,  Denis,  saw  the  laste  sign  of  liquor 
about  him.  Throth,  we  will  make  it  up  wid 
him,  thin.  An'  we'll  be  kind  to  his  daugh- 
ter, too,  Denis." 

"  Then  as  a  proof  that  you  wiU  follow  my 
advice,  I  lay  it  on  you  as  a  duty,  to  let  me 
know  how  they  are,  whenever  you  write  to 
me." 

"Throth,  we  ^fiill,  Denis; — indeed  will  we. 
Come  in  now,  dear ;  tliis  is  the  last  night 
you're  to  be  vdd  us;  an'  they're  all  missin* 
you  in  the  house." 

On  that  night  no  person  slept  in  Denis 
O'Shaughnessy's,  except  our  hero,  and  his 
mother  and  sisters.  Ab  morning  approached 
a  heaviness  of  spirits  prevailed  among  the 
family,  which  of  course  was  not  felt  by  any 
except  his  immediate  relations.  The  more 
dist^t  friends,  who  remained  with  them  for 
the  night,  sang  and  pHed  the  bottle  with  a 
steadiness  which  prevented  them  from  feel- 
ing the  want  of  rest  About  six  o'clock, 
breakfast  was  ready,  Denis  dressed,  and 
every  arrangement  made  for  his  immediate 
departure.  His  parents — his  brothers,  and 
his  sisters  were  all  in  tears,  and  he  liimself 
could  master  his  emotions  with  great  diffi- 
culty. At  length  the  hour  to  which  the  fam- 
ily of  our  can£date  hail  long  looked  for^  ard, 
arrived,  and  Denis  rose  to  depart  for  May- 
nooth. Except  by  the  sobs  and  weeping,  the 
sUence  was  unbroken  when  he  stood  up  to 
bid  them  &reweU. 

The  first  he   embraced  was   his'  eldest 
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brother,  Brian :  *'  Brian/'  said  be,  bat  he 
oonld  not  proceedi— his  voice  failed  him :  he 
then  eltended  his  hand,  but  Brian  clasped 
him  in  his  arms — kissed  his  beloved  brother, 
and  wept  with  strong  grief ;  even  then  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  The  paiiing 
with  his  other  brothers  was  equally  tender — 
they  wept  loudly  and  bitterly,  and  Denis 
joined  in  their  giiei  Then  came  his  sisters, 
who,  one  by  one,  hung  upon  him,  and  sobbed 
as  if  he  had  been  dead.  The  gi*ief  of  his 
youngest  sister,  Susan,  was  excessive.  She 
-thresher  arms  about  his  neck,  and  said  she 
would  not  let  him  go ;  Denis  pressed  her  to 
his  heart,  and  the  grief  which  he  felt,  seemed 
to  penetrate  his  very  souL 

"  Susan,"  said  he,  "  Susan,  may  the  bless- 
ing of  God  rest  upon  you  till  I  see  you 
again  1 " — and«the  affectionate  girl  was  liter- 
ally torn  from  his  arms. 

]But  now  came  the  most  affecting  part  of 
the  ceremony.  His  parents  had  stood  apart 
— their  hands  locked  in  each  other,  both  in 
tears,  whilst  he  took  leave  of  the  rest.  He 
now  approached  his  mother,  and  reverently 
kneeling  down,  implored  in  words  scarcely 
intelligible,  her  blessing  and  forgiveness ;  he 
extended  both  his  hands — "  Mother,"  ,>  he 
added,  "I  ask — humbly  and  penitently,  I  ask 
your  blessing  ;  it  will  be  sweet  to  me  from 
your  beloved  lips,  dear  mother  ; — ^pardon  me 
if  I  ever — as  I  fed  I  often  did — caused  you  a 
pang  of  sorrow  by  my  disobedience  and  folly. 
Oh,  pardon  me — pardon  me  for  all  kow! 
Bless  your  son,  kindest  of  mothers,  with  your 
best  and  tenderest  blessing ! " 
.  She  threw  herself  in  his  arms,  and  locking 
him  in  her  embrace,  imprinted  every  part  of 
his  face  with  kisses.  "  Oh,  Denis,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "there  is  but  dne  more  who  will 
miss  you  more  nor  I  will — Oh,  my  darlin* 
son  —  our  pride  —  oui*  pride  —  our  heart's 
pride — our  honor,  and  our  credit !  Sure, 
anim  machree,  I  have  nothin*  to  forgive  you 
for,  my  heart's  life  ;  but  may  the  blessin*  of 
God  and  of  a  happy  mother  light  on  you  ! 
And,  Denis  asthore,  wasn't  it  you  that  made 
me  happy,  and  that  made  us  all  happy. 
May  my  blessin'  and  the  blessin'  of  Gx>d  rest 
upon  you — keep  you  fi*om  every  evil,  and  in 
.every  good,  till  my  eyes  will  be  made  glad 
by  lookin'  on  you  agin ! " 

A  grief  more  deep,  and  a  happiness  more 
full,  than  had  yet  been  felt,  were  now  to 
come  fortL  Denis  turned  io  his  father — 
his  companion  in  many  a  pastime,  and  in 
many  a  walk  about  their  native  field&  In 
fair — in  market — at  mass — and  at  every  rus- 
tic amusement  within  their  reach — had  he 
been  ever  at  the  side  of  that  indulgent  fath- 
er, whose  heart  and  soul  were  placed  in  him. 

Denia  could  not  utter  a  word,  but  kept 


his  streaming  eyes  fixed  upon  the  old  man, 
with  that  yeLilng  expresdon  of  the  heart 
which  is  f^lt  when  it  desires  to  be  mingled 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  object  that 
it  loves.  Old  Denis  advanced,  under  power- 
ful struggles,  to  suppress  his  grief ;  he  knelt, 
and,  as  the  tears  ran  in  silence  dovm  his 
cheeks,  thus  addressed  himself  to  Gkxl : — 

"  I  kneel  down  before  you,  oh,  my  God ! 
a  poor  sinner !  I  kneel  here  in  your  blessed 
presence,  with  a  heart — with  a  happy  heart — 
this  day,  to  return  you  thanks  in  the  name 
of  myself  and  the  beloved  partner  you  have 
given  me  through  the  cares  and  thrials  of 
this  world,  to  give  you  our  heart's  best 
thanks  for  graciously  permittin'  us  to  see  this 
day  !  It  is  to  you  we  owe  it,  good  Father  of 
Heaven !  It  is  to  you  we  owe  this — an*  him 
— my  heai^t's  own  son,  that  kneels  before  me 
to  be  blessed  by  my  lips !  Yes — yes,  he  is — 
he  is  the  pride  of  our  lives  I — He  is  the 
momin'  star  among  us !  he  was  ever  a  good 
son  ;  and  you  know  that  from  the  day  he 
was  bom  to  this  minute,  he  never  gave  me  a 
sore  heart  1  Take  him  under  your  own  pro- 
tection !  Oh,  bless  him  as  we  wish,  if  it  be 
your  holy  will  to' do  so! — Bless  him  and 
guard  him,  for  my  heart's  in  him  :  it  is:— he 
knows  it-everybody  knows  it  ;-and  if  any- 
thing  was  to  happen  him " 

He  could  pix>ceed  no  further :  the  idea  of 
losing  his  son,  even  in  imagination,  over- 
ix)wered  him ; — he  rose,  locked  him  to  his 
breast,  and  for  many  minutes  the  grief  of 
both  was  loud  and  vehement 

Denis's  unde  now  interposed  :  "  The 
horses,"  said  he,  ''  are  at  the  door,  an'  time's 
passin'." 

"Och,  thrue  for  you,  Bamy,"  said  old 
Denis ;  "  come,  acusLla,  an'  let  me  help  you 
on  your  horse.  We  will  go  on  quicl^y,  as 
we're  to  meet  Father  Finnerty  at  the  crass- 
roads." 

Denis  then  shook  hands  with  them  all,  not 
forgetting  honest  Phadrick  Murray,  who 
exclaimed,  as  he  bid  him  farewell,  "  Arrah ! 
Misther  Denis,  aroon,  won't  you  be  thinkin' 
of  me  now  an'  thin  in  the  College  ?  Faix,  if 
you  always  argue  as  bravely  wid  the  Col- 
legians as  you  did  the  day  you  proved  me  to 
be  an  ass,  you'll  soon  1^  at  the  head  of 
them ! " 

"Denis,"  said  the  unde,  "your  &ther  ex- 
cuses me  in  regard  of  havin'  to  attend  my 
cattle  in  the  feir  to-day.  You  won't  be  angry 
wid  me,  dear,  for  lavin'  you  now,  as  my  road 
lies  this  ofher  way.  May  the  blesdn'  of  God 
and  his  holy  mother  keep  you  till  I  see  you 
agin  1  an',  Denis,  if  you'd  send  me  a  scrape 
or  two,  lettin'  me  know  what  a  good  parish 
'ud  be  worth  ;  for  I  intend  next  spring  to  go 
wid  little  Bamy  to  the  Latin  I " 
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This  Denis  promised  to  do;  and  after 
bidding  him  fcurewell,  he  and  his  friends — 
some  on  horseback  and  numbers  on  foot — 
set  out  on  their  journey  ;  and  ais  they  pro- 
ceeded through  their  own  neighborhood, 
many  a  crowd  was  collected  to  get  a  sight  of 
Deni8  0' Shaughnesisy  going  to  Maynooth. 


It  was  one  day  in  autumn,  after  a  lapse  of 
about  two  years,  that  the  following  conver- 
sation took  place  between  a  wealthy  grazier 
from  the  neighboring  parish,  and  one  of  our 
hero's  most  intimate  acquaintances.  It  is 
valuable  only  as  it  throws  light  upon  Denis's 
tdtimate  situation  in  Ufe,  which,  after  all,  was 
not  what  our  readers  might  be  inclined  to 
expect 

"Why,  then,  honest  man,"  said  Denis's 
friend,  "that's  a  murdherin'  fine  dhrove  o* 
bullocks  you're  bringin'  to  the  fair  ?  " 

"Ay  I  "replied  the  grazier,  "you  may  say 
that.  I'm  thinkin'  it  wouldn't  be  asay  to 
aquil  them." 

"  Faix,  sure  enough.  "Where  wor  they  fed, 
wid  sinunission  ?  " 

"  Up  in  Teemahusshogue.  Arrah,  will  you 
tell  me  what  weddin'  was  that  that  passed 
awhile  agone  ?  " 

"A  son  of  ould  Denis  O'Shaughnessy's, 
God  be  merciful  to  his  sowl ! " 

"Denis  O'Shaughnessy !  Is  it  him  they 
called  the  '  Pigeon-house  ? '  An'  is  it  possi- 
ble he's  dead  ?  " 

"  He's  dead,  nabor,  an',  in  throth,  an  hon- 
est man's  dead ! " 

"  As  ever  broke  the  world's  bread.  The 
Lord  make  his  bed  in  heaven  this  day  1 
Hasn't  he  a  son  lamin'  to  be  a  priest  in  May- 
newth?", 

"  Ah  I    Fahreer  gairh  !    That's  all  over." 

"  Why,  is  ke  dead,  too  ?  " 

"Be  Gorra,  no — but  the  conthrairy  to 
thai  'Twas  his  weddin'  you  seen  passin'  a 
minute  agone." 

"  Is  ^t  the  young  sogarth's  ?  Musha,  bad 
end  to  you,  man  alive,  an'  spake  out.  Tell  us 
how  that  happened.  Sowl  it's  a  quare  busi- 
ness, an'  lijiTi  was  in  Maynewth  !  " 

"  Faith,  he  was  so ;  an'  they  say  there 
wasn't  a  man  in  IVIaynewth  able  to  tache 
him.  But,  passin'  that  over — you  see,  the 
father,  ould  Denis — an'  be  Gorra,  he  was 
very  bright,  too,  till  the  son  grewn  up,  an* 
drownded  him  wid  the  languidges— the 
father,  you  see,  ould  Denis  himself,  tuck  a 
faver  whin  the  son  was  near  a  year  in  the 
college,  an'  it  proved  too  many  for  him.  He 
died  ;•  an'  whin  young  Dinny  hard  of  it,  the 
divil  a  one  of  him  would  stay  any  longer  in 
Maynewth.  He  came  home  like  a  scare- 
crow,  said  he  lost  his  health  in  it,  an*  re- 


fused to  go  back.  Faith,  it  was  a  lucky 
thing  that  his  father  died  beforehand,  for  it 
would  brake  his  heart.  As  it  was,  they  had 
terrible  work  about  it  But  ould  Denis  is 
never  dead  while  young  Denis  is  livin'» 
Faix,  he  was  as  stiff  as  they  wor  stout,  an' 
wouldn't  give  in ;  so,  afther  ever  so  much 
wranglin',  he  got  the  upper  hand  by  teUin* 
them  that  he  wasn't  able  to  bear  the  college 
at  all ;  an*  that  if  he'd  go  back  to  it  he'd  soon 
folly  his  father." 

"  An'  what  turned  him  against  the  college  ? 
Was  that  thrue  ?  " 

"  Thrue ! — thrue  indeed !  The  same  youth 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  piece  of  invintion 
whin  it  sarved  him.  No,  the  sarra  word  of 
thruth  at  all  was  in  it  He  soodered  an' 
palavered  a  daughther  of  Owen  Connor's, 
Susy — all  the  daughther  he  .has,  indeed — 
before  he  wint  to  Maynewth  at  all,  they  sav. 
She  herself  wasn't  for  marrj-in'  bim,  in  t^ga^ 
of  a  vow  she  had  ;  but  there's  no  doubt  but 
he  made  her  fond  of  him,  for  he  has  a  tongue 
that  'ud  make  black  white,  or  white  black, 
for  that  matther.  So,  be  Gorra,  jie  got  the 
vow  taken  off  of  her  by  the  Bishop ;  she  soon 
recovered  her  health,  for  she  was  dyin*  for 
love  of  him,  an* — you  seen  their  weddin*.  It 
'ud  be  worth  your  while  to  go  a  day's  jour^ 
ney  to  get  a  sight  of  her — she's  allowed  to 
be  the  purtiest  girl  that  ever  was  in  this 
part  o'  the  counthry." 

"  Well  I  well !  It's  a  qi^are  world.  An' 
is  the  family  all  agi'eeable  to  it  now?  " 

"  Hut !  where  was  the  use  of  houldin*  out 
aginst  him?  I  tell  you,  he'd  make  them 
agreeable  to  any  thing,  wanst  he  tuck  it  into 
his  head.  Indeed,  it's  he  that  has  the  great 
lamin'  aU  out  I  WTiy,  now,  you'd  hardly 
b'Heve  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  he'd  prove 
you  to  be  an  naa  in  three  minutes  ;  make  it 
as  plain  as  the  sun.  He  would ;  an'  often 
made  an  ass  o'  myseK." 

"  Why,  now  that  I  look  at  you — aren't  you 
Dan  Murray's  nephew  ?*' 

"Phadrick  Murray,  an'  divil  a  one  else, 
sure  enough." 

"How  is  your  family,  Phadrick?  Why, 
man,  you  don't  know  your  friends — ^my 
name's  Cahill.'* 

"Is  it  Andy  CaliiU  of  Phuldhu?  Why,* 
thin,  dejith  ahve,  Andy,  how  is  every  bit  of 
you?  Andy,  I'm  regulatin'  everything  at 
this  weddin',  an'  you  must  turn  over  your 
horse  till  we  have  a  dhrop  for  ould  times. 
Bless  my  sowl  I  sure,  I'd  know  your  brother 
round  a  comer ;  an'  yourself,  too,  I  ought 
to  know,  only  that  I  didn't  see  you  since  you 
wor  a  slip  of  a  gorsoon.  Come  away,  man, 
sure  thim  men  o'  yours  can  take  care  o*  the 
cattle.    You'll  asily  overtake  thim." 

"  Throth,  I  don't  care  if  I  have  a  glass  wid 
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an  otild  friend.  Bnt,  I  hope  jour  whiskey 
won't  overtake  me,  Phadrick?  " 

"  The  never  a  fear  of  it,  your  father  b  son 
has  too  good  a  head  for  that  Ough  I  man 
alive,  if  you  could  stay  for  the  weddin' ! 
Divil  a  sich  a  let  out  ever  was  seen  in  the 
county  widin  the  mimory  of  the  ouldest  man 
in  it,  as  itll  be.  Denis  is  the  boy  that  'ud 
have  the  dacent  thing  or  nothin'. 

The  grazier  and  Phadrick  Murray  then 
'bent  their  steps  to  Owen  Connor's  house, 
where  the  wedding  was  held.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  Phadrick  plied  his  new 


acquaintance  to  some  purpose.  Ere  two 
hours  passed  the  latter  had  forgotten  his 
bullocks  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  them,  and  his  drovers  were  left  to  their 
own  discretion  in  effecting  their  sale.  As 
for  Andy  Cahill,  like  many  another  sapient 
Iiishman,  he  preferred  his  pleasure  to  his 
business,  got  drunk,  and  danced,  and  sung 
at  Denis  O'Shaughnessy's  wedding,  which 
we  are  bound  to  say  was  the  longest,  the 
most  hospitable,  and  most  frohcsome  that 
ever  has  been  remembered  in  the  parish 
from  that  day  to  the  present 


PHELIM  O'TOOLE'S  COURTSHIP. 


Phelim  OToole,  who  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing that  interesting  personage,  an  only  son, 
was  heir  to  a  snug  estate  of  half  an  acre, 
which  had  been  the  family  patiimony  since 
the  time  of  his  grandfather,  Tyrrell  O'Toole, 
who  won  it  from  the  Sassenah  at  the  point  of 
his  reaping-hook,  during  a  descent  once 
made  upon  England  by  a  body  of  "spal- 
peens," in  the  month  of  August  This  reso- 
lute little  band  was  led  on  by  Tyrrell,  who, 
having  secured  about  eight  guineas  by  the 
excursion,  returned  to  his  own  country,  with 
a  coarse  linen  travelling-bag  slung  across  his 
shoulder,  a  new  hat 'in  one  hand,  and  a  staff 
in  the  other.  On  readying  once  more  his 
native  village  of  Teemarogarah,  he  immedi- 
ately took  half  an  acre,  for  which  he  paid  a 
moderate  rent  in  the  shape  of  daily  labor  as 
a  cotter.  On  this  he  resided  until  death, 
after  which  event  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Larry  O'Toole,  the  father  of  the  "purty 
boy ''  who  is  about  to  shine  in  the  following 
pages. 

Pbelim's  father  and  mother  had  been 
married  near  seven  years  without  the  happi- 
ness of  a  family.  This  to  both  was  a  great 
affliction.  Sheelah  O'Toole  was  melancholy 
t'om  night  to  morning,  and  Larry  was  mel- 
ancholy from  morning  to  night  Their  cot- 
tage was  silent  and  soHtary ;  the  floor  and 
furniture  had  not  the  appearance  of  any  cot- 
tage in  which  Irish  children  are  wont  to 
amuse  themselves.  When  they  rose  in  the 
morning,  a  miserable  stillness  prevailed 
around  them  ;  young  voices  were  not  heard 
— laughing  eyes  turned  not  on  their  parents 
— the  melody  of  angry  squabbles,  as  the  ur- 
chins, in  their  parents'  fancy,  cuffed  ^  and  \ 
scratched  each  other — ^half,  or  wholly  naked  ' 
among  the  ashes  in  the  morning,  soothed 
not  the  yearning  heirts  of  Lju-iy  and  his 
wife.     No,   no;   there    was    none    of   thia 


Morning  passed  in  a  quietness  hard  to  be 
borne  :  noon  arrived,  but  the  dismal,  dreary 
sense  of  childlessness  hung  upon  the  house 
and  their  hearts ;  night  again  retiuiied,  only 
to  add  its  darkness  to  tliat  which  over- 
shadowed the  sorrowful  spirits  of  this  dis- 
consolate couple. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  they  bore 
this  privation  with  a  strong  confidence  that 
it  would  not  last.  The  heart,  however, 
sometimes  becomes  tu^  of  hoping,  or  un- 
able to  bear  the  burthen  of  expectation, 
which  time  only  renders  heavier.  They  first 
began  to  fret  and  pine,  then  to  miu'mur,  and 
finally  to  recriminate. 

Sheelah  wished  for  children,  "  to  have  the 
crathurs  to  spake  to,"  she  said,  "  and  com- 
fort us  when  we'd  get  ould  an'  helpless." 

Larry  cared  not,  provided  they  had  a  son 
to  inherit  the  "half  acre."  This  was  the 
burthen  of  his  wishes,  for  in  all  their  alter- 
cations,  his  closing  observation  usually  was 
— **  well,  but  what's  to  become  of  the  half 
acre  ?  " 

"What's  to  become  of  the  half  acre? 
Arrah  what  do  I  care  for  the  half  acre?  It's 
not  that  you  ought  to  be  thinkin'  of,  but  the 
dismal  poor  house  we  have,  vnd  not  the 
laugh  or  schreech  of  a  single  pastiah*  in  it 
from  year's  end  to  rear's  end." 

"WeU,  Sheelah?"^" 

"Well,  yourself,  Larry?  To  the  diouol  I 
pitch  your  half  acre,  man." 

"  To  the  diaiixjl  you  pitch — What  do  you 
fly  at  me  for?" 

"  Who's  flyin'  at  you  ?  They'd  have  little 
tow  on  their  rock  that  *ud  fly  at  you,** 

"  You  are  flyin*  at.  me  ;  an'  only  you  have 
a  hard  face,  you  wouldn't  do  it." 

"  A  hard  face  !     Indeed  it's  well  come  over 
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wid  us,  to  be  tould  tliat  by  the  likes  o' 
you  I  ha  1 " 

'*  No  znatther  for  that  I  l^u  had  betther 
keep  a  soft  tongue  in  your  head,  an'  a  cdvil 
one,  in  the  mane  time.  Why  did  the  divil 
timpt  you  to  take  a  fancy  to  me  at  all  ?  " 

"That's  it  Throw  the  groh  an'  love  I 
onoe  had  for  you  in  my  teeth,  now.  It's  a 
manly  thing  for  you  to  do,  an'  you  may  be 
2>roud  of  it.  Dear  knows,  it  would  be.  bet- 
ther for  me  I  had  fell  in  consate  wid  any  &ice 
but  yours." 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had  1  I  wouldn't 
be  as  I  am  to-day.     There's  that  half  acre — " 

"  To  the  diouol,  I  say,  I  pitch  yourself  an' 
your  half  acre!  Why  do  you  be  comin' 
acrass  me  wid  your  half  acre  ?  Eh  ? — ^why 
do  yqu  ?  " 

"  Come  now ;  don't  be  puttin'  your  hands 
agin  your  sides,  an  waggin'  your  impty  head 
at  me,  like  a  rockin'  stone." 

"An'  why  do  you  be  aggravatin'  at  me 
wid  you^half  acre  ?  " 

"Bekase  I  have  a  good  right  to  do  it. 
Whatll  become  of  it  when  I  d — " 

"  — ' —  That  for  you  an'  it,  you  poor 
excuse ! " 

"Whenldi " 


" That  for  you  an'  it,  I  say!    That 

for  you  an'  it,  you  atomy  1" 

"  What'U  become  of  my  half  acre  when  I 
die  ?    Did  you  hear  that  f  " 

"  You  ought  to  think  of  what'U  become  of 
yourself,  when  you  die;  that's  what  you 
ought  to  think  of ;  but  little  it  throubles  you, 
you  sinful  reprobate  1  Sure  the  neighbors 
despises  you." 

"  That's  falsity  ;  but  they  know  the  life  I 
lade  wid  you,  Tbe  edge  of  your  tongue's 
well  known.  They  pity  me,  for  bein'  joined 
to  the  likes  of  you.  Your  bad  tongue's  all 
you're  good  for." 

"  Aren't  you  afeard  to  be  flyin'  in  the  face 
o'  Providence  the  way  you  are  ?  An'  to  be 
ladin'  me  sich  a  heart-scalded  life  for  no  ra- 
son?" 

'  "  It's  your  own  story  you're  tellin'.  Sure 
I' haven't  a  day's  pace  wid  you,  or  ever  had 
these  three  years:  But  wait  till  next  har- 
vest, an'  if  I'm  spared,  I'll  go  to  England. 
Whin  I  do,  I've  a  consate  in  my  head,  that 
you'll  never  see  my  face  agin." 

"  Oh,  you  know  that's  an'  ould  story  wid 
yot.  Many  a  time  you  threatened  us  wid 
that  afore.  Who  knows  but  you'd  be 
dbrowned  on  your  way,  an'  thin  we'd  get 
another  husband." 

"  An'  be  these  blessed  tongs,  111  do  it  afore 
I'm  mucb  oulder ! " 

"  An'  lave  me  here  to  starve  an'  sthruggle 
by  myself  I  Desart  me  like  a  villain,  to 
poverty  an'  hardship!    Mardful  Mother  of 


Heaven,  look  down  upon  me  this  day !  but 
I'm  the  ill-thrated,  an'  ill-used  poor  crathnr, 
by  a  man  that  I  don't,  an'  never  did,  desan^e 
it  from!  An'  all  in  regard  that  that  'half 
acre '  must  go  to  strangers !    Och !  oh ! " 

"Ay!  now  take  to  the  cryin',  do;  rock 
yourself  over  the  ashes,  an'  wipe  your  eyes 
wid  the  comer  of  your  apron ;  but,  I  say 
agin,  what's  to  become  of  the  half  acre  f* 

"  Oh,  Gk)d  fcM'give  you,  Lany !  That*6  the 
worst  I  say  to  you,  you  poor  half-dead 
blaguard ! " 

"Why  do  you  massacray  me  wid  your 
tongue  as  you  do  ?  " 

"  Go  an — go  an.  I  won't  make  you  an 
answer,  you  atomy!  That's  what  rU  do. 
The  heavens  above  turn  your  heart  this  day, 
and  give  me  strinth  to  bear  my  throubles  an' 
heart  bumin ',  sweet  Queen  o'  Consolation ! 
Or  take  me  into  the  arms  of  Parodies,  sooner 
nor  be  as  I  am,  wid  a  poor  baste  of  a  villain, 
that  I  never  turn  my  tongue  on,  barrin'  to 
tell  him  the  kind  of  a  man  he  is,  ihe 
blaguard ! " 

"  You're  betther  than  you  desiEurve  to  be  1 " 

To  this,  Sheelah  made  no  further  reply ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  sat  smoking  her  pipe 
with  a  significant  silence,  that  was  only 
broken  by  an  occasional  groan,  an  ejacula- 
tion, or  a  singularly  devout  upturning  of  the 
eyes  to  heaven,  accompanied  by  a  shake  of 
the  head,  at  once  condemnatory  and  philo- 
sophical ;  indicative  of  her  dissent  from  what 
he  said,  aa  weU  as  of  hes  patience  in  bearing 
it  ^ 

Larry,  however,  usually  proceeded  to 
combat  all  her  gestures  by  viva  voce  argu- 
ment ;  for  every  shake  of  her  head  he  had 
an  appropriate  answer:  but  without  being 
able  to  move  her  fi*om  the  obstinate  silence 
she  maintained.  Having  thus  the  field  to 
himself,  and  feeling  rather  annoyed  by  the 
want  of  an  antagonist,  he  argued  on  in  the 
same  form  of  dispute,  whilst  she,  after  first 
calming  her  %  own  spirit  })y  the  composing 
efiects  of  the  pipe,  usually  cut  him  short 
with 

"Here,  take  a  blast  o'  this,  maybe  itil 
settle  joa." 

This  was  received  in  silence.  The  good 
man  smoked  on,  and  every  puff  appeared  as 
an  evaporation  of  his  anger.  In  due  time  he 
was  as  placid  as  herself,  drew  his  breatii  in 
a  grave  composed  manner,  laid  his  pipe 
quietiy  on  the  hob,  and  went  about  his 
business  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  between 
them. 

These  bickerings  were  strictly  private, 
with  the  exception  of  some  disclosures  made 
to  Sheelah's  mother  and  sisters.  Evrai 
these  were  thrown  out  rather  as  insinuations 
that  all  was  not  right,  than  as  direct  asser^ 
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tions  that  they  lived  uahappily.  Before 
strangers  they  were  perfect  turUe& 

Larry,  according  to  the  notices  of  his  life 
furnished  by  Sheelah,  was  "  as  gpod  a  hus- 
band as  ever  broke  the  world's  bread ; "  and 
Sheelah  ''  was  as  good  a  poor  man's  wife  as 
ever  threw  a  gown  over  her  shoulders." 
Notwithstanding  all  this  caution,  their  little 
quarrels  took  wind ;  their  unhappiness 
became  known.  Larry,  in  consequence  of  a 
failing  he  had,  was  the  cause  of  this.  He 
happened  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  can 
conceal  nothing  when  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion. Whenever  he  indulged  in  liquor  too 
freely,  the  veil  which  discretion  had  drawn 
over  t^eir  recriminations  was  put  aside,  and 
a  dolorous  history  of  their  weaknesses, 
doubts,  hopes,  and  wishes,  most  unscrupu- 
lously given  to  every  person  on  whom  the 
complainant  could  fasten.  When  sober,  he 
had  no  recollection  of  this,  so  that  many  a 
conversation  of  cross-purposes  took  place 
between  him  and  his  neighbors,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  his  own  domestic  in- 
quietude, and  their  want  of  children. 

One  day  a  poor  mendicant  came  in  at 
dinner  hour,  and  stood  as  if  to  solicit  alms. 
It  is  customary  in  L:eland,  when  any  person 
of  that  description  appears  during  meal 
times,  to  make  him  wait  until  the  meal  is 
over,  after  which  he  is  supplied  with  the 
fragments.  No  sooner  had  the  boccagh — as 
a  certain  dass  of  beggars  is  termed — 
advanced  past  the  jamb,  than  'he  was  desired 
to  sit  until  the  dinner  should  be  concluded. 
In  the  mean  time,  with  the  tact  of  an  adept 
iu  his  calling,  he  began  to  ingratiate  himself 
witli  Lsury  and  his  wife  ;•  and  after  sounding 
the  simple  couple  upon  their  private  history, 
he  discovered  that  want  of  children  was  the 
occasion  of  their  unhappiness. 

"Well  good  people,"  .said  the  pilgrim, 
after  listening  to  a  dismal  story  on  tiie  sub- 
ject, "don't  be  cast  down,  sure,  whether  or 
not   .  There's  a  Holy  Well  that  I  can  direct 

3'ez  to  in  the  county .    Any  one,  wid 

trust  in  the  Saint  that's  over  it,  who'll  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  it  on  the  Patthem  day,  won't 
be  the  worse  for  it.  When  you  go  there,"  he 
a4ded,  "  jist  turn  to  a  Lucky  Stone  that's  at 
the  side  of  the  well,  say  a  Bosary  before  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  dicken  (decade)  kiss 
it  once,  ache  of  you.  Then  you're  to  go 
round  the  weU  nine  tiines,  upon  your  bare 
knees^  sayin'  your  Fathers  and  Avers  all  the 
time.  When  that's  over,  lave  a  ribbon  or  a 
bit  of  your  dress  bel^d  you,  or  somethin' 
by  way  of  an  offerin',  thin  go  into  a  tent  an' 
refresh  yourselves,  an'  for  that  matther,  take  a 
dance  or  two ;  come  home,  live  happily,  an' 
trust  to  the  holy  saint  for  the  rest" 

A  gleam  of  newly  awakened  hope  might  be 


discovered  lurking  in  the  eyes  of  this  sunpk 
pair,  who  felt  that  natural  yearning  of  the 
heart  incident  to  such  as  are  without  off- 
spring. 

They  looked  forward  with  deep  anxieiy  to 
the  anniversaiy  of  the  Patron  Saint ;  and  when 
it  arrived,  none  certainly  who  attended  it, 
felt  a  more  absorbing  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  pilgrimage  than  they  did. 

The  days  on  which  these  pilgrimages  are 
performed  at  such  places  are  called  Pattern 
or  Patron  days.  The  journey  to  holy  weUs  or 
holy  lakes  is  termed  a  Pilgrimage,  or  more 
commonly  a  Station.  It  is  sometimes  enjoined 
by  the  priest,  as  an  act  of  penance  ;  and  some- 
times undertaken  voluntarily,  as  a  devotional 
work  of  great  merit  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
crowds  in  many  places  amount  to  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand,  and  often  to  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  thousand  people. 

These  Stations  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  placed  in  situations  remarkable  for  wild 
and  savage  grandeur,  or  for  soft,  exquisite, 
and  genially  soHtary  beauty.  They  may  be 
found  on  the  high  and  rugged  mountain 
top  ;  or  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  some  still  and 
lonely  glen,  far  removed  from  the  ceaseless 
din  of  the  world.  Immediately  beside  them, 
or  dose  in  their  vicinity,  stand  the  ruins  of 
probably  a  picturesque  old  abbey,  or  perhaps 
a  modem  chapeL  The  appearance  of  these 
gray,  ivy-covered  walls  is  strongly  calculated 
to  stir  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
memory  of  bygone  times,  when  their  religion, 
with  its  imposing  solemnities,  was  the  reli- 
gion of  the  land.  It  is  for  this  reason,  prob- 
ably, that  pa;trons  are  countenanced ;  for  if 
there  be  not  a  political  object  in  keeping 
them  up,  it  is  beyond  human  ingenuity  to  con- 
ceive how  either  religion  or  morals  can  be 
improved  by  debauchery,  drunkenness,  and 
bloodshed. 

Let  the  reader,  in  order  to  understand  the 
situation  of  the  place  we  are  describing,  ima- 
gine to  himself  a  stupendous  cliff  overhanging 
a  green  glen,  into  which  tumbles  a  silver 
stream  down  a  height  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  At  the  bottom  of  this  rock,  a  few 
yards  from  the  basin  formed  by  the  cascade, 
in  a  sunless  nook,  was  a  well  of  cool,  deli- 
cious water.  This  was  the  "  Holy  WeU,"  out 
of  which  issued  a  slender  staream,  that  joined 
the  rivulet  formed  by  the  cascade.  On  the 
shrubs  which  grew  out  of  the  crag-cliffis 
around  it,  might  be  seen  innumerable  rags 
bleached  by  the  weather  out  of  their  original 
color,  small  wooden  <!rosses,  locks  of  human 
hair,  buttons,  and  other  substitutes  for  prop- 
erty ;  poverty  allowing  the  people  tp  offer  it 
only  by  fictitious  emblems.  Lower  down  in 
the  glen,  on  the  river's  bank,  was  a  smooth 
green,   admirably  adapted  for  the  danoe, 
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which,  notwithstanding  the  religious  rites,  is 
the  heart  and  soul  of  a  Patron. 

On  that  morning  a  vast  influx  of  persons, 
male  and  female,  old  and  young,  married  and 
single,  crowded  eagerly  towards  the  welL 
Among  them  might  be  noticed  the  blind,  the 
lame,  the  paralytic,  and  such  as  were  afflicted 
with  various  other  diseases ;  nor  were  those 
good  men  and  their  wives  who  had  no  off- 
spring to  be  omitted.  The  mendicant,  the 
pilgrim,  the  boccagh,  together  vdth  every 
other  description  of  impostors,  remarkable 
for  attending  such  places,  were  the  first  on 

•  the  ground,  all  busy  in  their  respecGve  voca- 
tions. The  highways,  the  fields,  and  the 
boreensi,  or  bridle-roads,  were  filled  with  hving 
streams  of  people  pressing  forward  to  this 
great  scene  of  fun  and  religion.  The  devotees 
could  in  general  be  distinguished  froln  the 
country  folks  by  their  Pharisaical  and  peni- 
tential visages,  as  well  as  by  their  not  weaiing 
shoes  ;  for  the  Stations  to  such  places  were 
formerly  made  v^ith  bare  feet :  most  persons 
now,  however,  content  themselves  with  strip- 
ping off  their  shoes  and  stockings  on  coming 
within  the  precincts  of  the  holy  ground. 
Human  beings  are  not  the  only  description  of 
animals  that  perform  pilgrimages  to  holy  wells 
and  blessed  lakea  Cows,  horses,  and  sheep 
are  made  to  go  through  their  duties,  either 
by  way  of  prevention,  or  cure,  of  the  diseases 
incident  to  them.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  it  is  known  that  in  their  religion  every 
domestic  animal  has  its  patron  saint,  to  whom 
its  owner  may  at  any  time  pray  on  its  behalf. 

When  the  crowd  was  collected,  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  an  assembly  could  surpass  it  in 
the  originality  of  its  appearance.  In  the  glen 
were  constructed  a  number  of  tents,  where 
whiskey  and  refreshments  might  be  had  in 
adundance.  Every  tent  had  a  fiddler  or  a 
piper ;  many  two  of  them.  From  the  top  of 
the  pole  that  ran  up  from  the  roof  of  each 
tent,  was  suspended  the  symbol  by  which  the 
owner  of  it  wis  known  by  his  friends  and  ac- 

•  quaintances.  Here  swung  a  salt  herring  or 
a  turf ;  there  a  shillelah  ;  in  a  third  place  a 
shoe,  in  a  fourth  place  a  whisp  of  hay,  in  a 
fifth  an  old  hat,  and  so  on  with  the  rest 

The  tents  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  devotion  at  the  well,  but  not  so  far  as 
to  prevent  the  spectator  from  both  seeing  and 
hearing  what  went  on  in  each.  Aroimd  the 
well,  on  bare  knees,  moved  a  body  of  people 
thickly  wedged  together,  some  praying,  some 
screaming,  some  excoriating  their  neighbors* 
shins,  and  others  dragging  them  out  of  their 
way  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  Exclamations 
of  pain  from  the  sick  or  lame,  thumping  oaths 
in  Irish,  recriminations  in  broken  Ikiglish, 
and  prayers  in  bog  Latin,  all  rose  at  once  to 
the  ears  of  the  patron  saint,  who,  we  are  in- 


clined to  think — could  he  have  heard  or  seen 
his  worshippers — would  have  disclaimed 
them  altogetlier. 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  keep 
your  sharp  elbows  out  o'  my  ribs." 

"  My  blessin'  an*  you,  young  man,  an'  don't 
be  lanin'  an  me,  i*  you  plase  I  *' 

**Damnho  sherry  orth  a  rogarah  ruahf* 
*what  do  you  mane?  Is  it  my  back  you're 
brakin*?" 

"Hell  pershue  you,  you  oxild  sinner,  can't 
you  kefep  the  spike  of  your  crutch  out  o*  my 
stomach!  If  you  love  me  tell  me  so  ;  but,  by 
the  livin'  farmer.  111  take  no  such  hints  as 
thai!" 

'*  Fm  a  pilgrim,  an'  d6n*t  brake  my  leg 
upon  the  rock,  an'  my  blessin'  an  you  I " 

'*  Oh,  miurdher  sheery  I  my  poor  childll  be 
smothered  1 " 

'*  My  heart's  curse  an  you !  is  it  the  ould 
cripple  you're  trampin'  over?" 

"  Here,  Bamy,  blood  alive,  give  this  purty 
young  girl  a  lift,  your  sowl,  or  shell  soon  be 
undhermost  I " 

« *  Och,  *fcwa8  on  a  ChristmaB  momin' 
That  Jeroosillim  was  bom  in 
The  Holy  Land  * 

Oh,   my  neck's  broke! — the  curse-^ Oh! 

Fm  kilt  faii-ly,  so  I  am  I  The  curse  o'  Crom- 
well an  you,  an*  hould  away — 

'  The  Hqly  Land  adomin ' 

All  by  the  Baltic  Say. 
The  angels  on  a  Station, 
Wor  taJcin^  raycrayatlon^ 
All  in  deep  meditation, 

All  by  the ' 

contints  o'  the  book  if  you  don't  hould  awBy, 
I  say  agin,  an*  let  me  go  on  wid  my  rann  it'll 
be  worse  force  for  you ! — 

*Wortakin'  raycraytion, 

All  by  the  Baltic  Say  1 " 

"  Help  the  ould  woman  there." 
"  Queen  o'  Patriots  pray  for  us ! — St.  Abra- 
ham  go  to  the  divil,  you  bosthoon  ;  is  it 

criishin'  my  sore  leg  you  are  ? — St.  Abraham 
pray  for  us  I     St.  Isinglass,  pray  for  us !  St 

Jonathan, musha,  I  wisht  you  wor  in 

America,  honest  man,  instid  o*t\i-istin'  my 
arm  like  a  gad  .^— St  Jonathan,  pray  for  us  ; 
Holy  Nineveh,  look  down  upon  us  wid  com- 
pression an'  resolution  this  day.  Blessed 
Jerooslim,  throw  down  compuncture  an'  med- 
itation upon  us  Chr^'styeens  assembled  here 
afore  you  to  offer  up  our  sins !  Oh,  grant  us, 
blessed  Catasthrophy,  the  holy  viiiues  of 
Timptation  an'  Solitude,   through  the  im« 


*  Eternal  perdition  on  yon,  you  red  rpgae. 
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provement  an'  aocommodation  of  St  Koltimb- 
kill  1  To  him  I  offer  up  this  button,  a  bit  o' 
the  \vaistband  o'  my  own  breeches,  an'  a  taste 
of  my  wife's  pettiqoat,  in  remi^brance  of  us 
having  made  this  holy  Station ;  an'  may  they 
rise  up  in  glory  to  prove  it  for  us  at  the  last 
day !     Amin ! " 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  prayers  and 
ejaculations  which  issued  from  the  lips  of  the 
motley  group  that  scrambled,  and  crushed, 
and  s<»reamed,  on  their  knees  around  the 
well.  In  the  midst  of  this  ignorance  and 
absui'dity,  there  were  visible,  however,  many 
instances  of  piety,  goodness  of  hearty  and 
simplLcity  of  character.  From  such  you 
could  hear  neither  oath  nor  exclamation. 
They  complied  vdth  the  usages  of  the  place 
modestly  and  attentively :  thougl^  not  insen- 
sible, at  the  same  time,  to  the  strong  disgust 
which  the  general  concoct  of  those  who  were 
both  supcfrstitious  and  wicked  was  calculated 
to  excite.  A  little  from  the  well,  just  where 
its  waters  mingled  with  those  of  the  cascade, 
men  and  women  might  be  seen  washing  the 
blood  off  their  knees,  and  dipping  such 
parts  of.  their  body  as  were  afflicted  with 
local  complaints  into  the  stream.  This  part 
of  the  ceremony  was  anything  but  agree- 
able to  the  eye.  Most  of  those  who  went 
round  the  weU  drank  its  waters  ;  and  several 
of  them  filled  flasks  and  bottles  with  it,  which 
they  brought  home  for  the  benefit  of  such 
members  of  the  family  as  could  not  attend  in 
person. 

Whilst  all  this  went  forward  at  the  well, 
scenes  of  a  different  kind  were  enacted  lower 
down  among  the  tents.  No  sooner  had  the 
penitents  got  the  difficult  ri^s  of  the  Station 
over,  than  they  were  off  to  the  whiskey  ;  and 
decidedly,  after  the  grinding  of  their  bare 
knees  upon  the  hard  rock — after  the  push- 
ing, crushing,  and  exhaustion  of  bodily 
strength  which  they  had  been  forced  to  un- 
dergo— we  say,  that  the  comforts  and  re- 
freslmients  to  be  had  in  the  te^ts  were  very 
seasonable.  Here  the  dancing,  shouting; 
singing,  courting,  drinking,  and  fighting, 
formed  one  wild  uproar  of  noise,  that  was 
perfectly  astounding.  The  leading  boys  and 
the  prettiest  girls  of  the  parish  were  all 
present,  partaking  in  the  rustic  revehy. 
Tipsy  men  were  staggering  in  eveiy  direction ; 
fiddles  were  playing,  pipes  were  squeaking, 
men  were  rushing  in  detached  bodies  to 
some  fight,  women  were  doctoring  the  heads 
of  such  as  had  been  beaten,  and  factions 
were  collecting  their  friends  for  a  fresh  bat- 
tle. Here  you  might  see  a  grove  of  shillelahs 
up,  and  hear  the  crash  of  the  onset ;  and  in 
another  place,  the  heads  of  the  dancing 
parties  bobbing  up  and  down  in  brisk  motion 
among  the  crowd  that  surrounded  them. 


The  pilgrim,  having  now  gone  through  his 
Station,  stood  hemmed  in  by  a  circle  of 
thode  who  wanted  to  purchase  his  beads  or 
his  scapulai's.  The  ballad-singer  had  his 
own  mob,  from  among  whom  his  voice  might 
be  heard  rising  in  its  purest  tones  to  the 
praise  of — 

"  Brave  O^Connell,  the  Liberathor, 
An^  gseat  Salvat^ar  of  Ireland's  Isle'!  " 

As  evening  approached,  the  whiskey 
brought  out  the  senseless  prejudices  of  parties 
and  factions  in  a  manner  quite  consonant  to 
the  habits  of  .the  people.  Those  who,  in  de- 
ciding their  private  quarrels,  had  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  beat  and  abused  each 
other,  now  united  as  the  subordinate  branches 
of  a  greater  party,  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing in  one  general  body  some  other 
hostile  faction.  These  fights  are  usually 
commenced  by  a  challenge  from  one  party 
to  another,  in  which  a  person  from  the  op- 
posite side  is  simply,  and  often  very  good- 
humoredly,  invited  to  assert,  that  '^  black  is 
the  white  of  his  enemy's  eye  ; "  or  to  touch 
the  old  coat  which  he  is  pleased  to  trail  after 
hiija  between  the  two  opposing  powera 
This  characteristic  challenge  is  soon  ac- 
cepted ;  the  knocking  down  and  yelling  are 
h^uxi  ;  stones  fly,  and  every  available  weapon 
is  pressed  into  the  service  on  both  sides.  In 
this  manner  the  battle  proceeds^  until,  proba- 
bly, a  life  or  two  is  lost  Bones,  too,  are  sav- 
agely broken,  and  blood  copiously  spilled, 
by  men  who  scarcely  know  the  remote  cause 
of  the  enmity  between  the  parties. 

Such  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  Pattern,  as 
it  is  caUed  in  Ireland,  at  which  Larry  and  . 
Sh^elah  duly  performed  their  station.  We, 
for  our  parts,  should  be  sony  to  see  the  in- 
nocent pastimes  of  a  people  abolished  ;  but, 
surely,  customs  which  perpetuate  scenes  of 
profligacy  and  crime  should  not  be  sufiered 
to  stain  the  pure  and  holy  character  of  re- 
ligion. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our 
readers  that  Laiiy  O'Toole  and  Sheelah  com- 
plied with  every  rite  of  the  Station.  To  kiss 
the  "Lucky  Stone,"  however,  was  their 
principal  duty.  Lany  gave  it  a  particularly 
honest  smack,  and  Sheelah  impressed  it  veith 
aU  the  ardor  of  a  devotee.  Having  refreshed 
themselves  in  the  tent,  they  returned  home, 
and,  in  somewhat  less  than  a  year  from  that 
period,  found  themselves  the  happy  parents 
of  an  heir  to  the  half-acre,  no  less  a  person- 
age than  young  Fhelim,  who  was  called  after 
St  Phelim,  ihepaJbron  of  the  *' Lucky  Stone" 

The  reader  perceives  that  Phehm  was  bom 
under  particularly  auspicious  influence.  His 
face  was  the  henJd  of  affection  everywhere. 
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From  the  moment  of  his  birth,  Larry  and 
Sheeloh  were  seldom  known  to  have  a  dis- 
pute. Their  whole  future  life  was,  with  "few 
exceptions,  one  unchanging  honeymoon. 
Had  Phelim  been  deficient  in  comehness,  it 
would  have  mattered  not  a  croTUZ  baun, 
Phelim,  on  the  contrary,  promised  to  be  a 
beauty  ;  both  his  parents  thought  it,  felt  it, 
asserted  it ;  and  who  had  a  better  right  to 
be  acquainted,  as  Larry  said,  *'  wid  {he  outs 
an'  ins,  the  ups  an'  downs  of  his  face,  the 
darlin'  swaddy ! " 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  Phelim 
could  not  be  said  to  owe  the  tailor  much  ; 
nor  could  the  covering  which .  he  wore  be, 
without  more  antiquarian  lore  than  we  can 
^ve  to  it,  exactly  classed  under  any  par- 
ticular term  by  which  the  various  parts  of 
human  dress  are  known.  He  himself,  like 
some  of  our  great  poets,  was  externally  well 
acquainted  with  the  elements.  The  sun  and 
he  were  particularly  intiinate ;  wind  and  rain 
were  his  brothers,  and  frost  also  distantly  re- 
lated to  him.  With  mud  he  was  hand  and 
glove,  and  not  a  bog  in  the  parish,  or  a 
quagmire  in  the  neighborhood,  but  sprung 
up  under  Phelim's  tread,  and  threw  him  for- 
ward wiuh  the  brisk  vibration  of  iem  old  ac- 
quaintance. Touching  his  dre^  however, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  if  he  was  clothed 
with  nothing  else,  he  was  clothed  with  mys- 
tery. Some  assert  that  a  cast-off  pair  of  his 
father's  nether  garments  might  be  seen  upon 
him  each  Sunday,  the  wrong  side  foremost, 
in  accommodation  with  some  economy  of  hk 
mother  s,  who  thought  it  safest,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  habits,  to  join  them  in  this  in- 
verted way  to  a  cape  which  he  wore  on  his 
shoulders.  We  ourselves  have  seen  one,  who 
saw  another,  who  saw  Phelim  in  a  pair  of 
stockings  which  .covered  him  from  his  knee- 
pans  to  his  haunches,  where,  in  the  absence 
of  waistbands,  they  made  a  pause — a  breach 
existing  from  that  to  the  small  of  his  back. 
The  person  who  saw  all  this  affirmed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  was  a  dearth  of  cloth 
about  the  skirts  of  the  integument  which 
stood  him  instead  of  a  coat  He  bore  no 
bad  resemblance,  he  said,  to  a  moulting  fowl, 
with  scanty  feathers,  running  before  a  gale 
in  the  farm  yard. 

Phelim's  want  of  dress  in  his  merely  boyish 
years  being,  in  a  great  measure,  the  national 
costume  of  some  hundred  thousand  young 
Hibernians  in  his  rank  of  life,  deserves  a 
still  more  particular  notice.  His  infancy  we 
pass  over  ;  but  from  the  period  at  which  he 
did  not  enter  into  small  clothes,  he  might  be 
seen  every  Sunday  morning,  or  on  some  im- 
portant festival,  issuing  from  his  father's 
mansion,  with  a  piece  of  old  doth  tied  about 
him  from  the  middle  to  the  knees,  leaving  a 


pair  of  legs  visible,  that  were  mottied  over 
with  characters  which  would,  if  found  on  an 
tian  pillar,  put  an  antiquary  to  the  ne- 
of  constructing  a  new  alphabet  to  de- 


dpher^ltlf  m.  This,  or  the  inverted  breeches, 
with  hisfttjier's  flannel  waistcoat,  or  an  old 
coat  that  swiif  t  the  ground  at  least  two  feet 
behind  him,^|P8tituted  his  state  dress.  On 
week  days  he  thll^  off  this  finery,  and  con- 
tented himself,  ifa»  season  were  summer, 
with  appearing  in  aOT(H»lored  shirt;  which 
resembled  a  noim-subsWl^ve*  ^^  it  could 
stand  alone.  The  absencemsoap and  waA^ 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  subsffltote  for  millmg 
linen  among  the  lower  IrishV^'^^l  so  ef- 
fectually had  Phelim's  single  cnwS^  heexi 
milled  in  this  manner,  that,  when  dn^.^hirt- 
ing  at  nighty  he  usually  laid  it  stanM^Sf  at 
his  bedside  where  it  reminded  one  of 
linen  in  everything  but  whiteness. 

This,  with  but  little  variation, 
Phelim's  dress  until  his  tenth  year, 
before  that,  however,  he  evinced  tiiose  powei 
of  attraction  which  constituted  so  remarkable 
a  feature  in  his  character.  He  won  all  hearts  >; 
the  chickens  and  ducks  were  devotedly  at- 
tached to  him  ;  the  cow,  which  the  family 
always  intended  to  buy,  was  in  the  habit  of 
liddng  Phelim  in.  his  dreams ;  the  two  goats 
which  they  actually  did  buy,  treated  him  like 
one  of  themselvea  Among  the  first  and  last 
he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  early  life ;  for  as 
the  floor  of  his  other's  house  was  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  dunghill,  or  the  dunghill  a 
continuation  of  the  floor,  we  know  not  rightiy 
which,  he  had  a  larger  scope,  and  a  more  un- 
savory pool  than  usual,  for  amusement 
Their  dunghill,  indeed,  was  the  finest  of  its 
size  and  kind  to  be  seen ;  quite  a  tasteful 
thing,  and  so  convenient,  that  he  could  lay 
himself  down  at  the  hearth,  and  roll  out  to 
its  foot,  after  which  he  ascended  it  on  his 
legs,  with  all  the  elastidty  of  a  young  poet 
triumphantiy  climbing  Parnassus. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  which  Phelim 
e:sperienced  in  his  young  days,  was  the  want 
of  a  capacious  pocket  We  insinuate  noth* 
ing  ;  because  with  respect  to  his  agility  in 
climbing  fruit-trees,  it  waG(  only  a  species  of 
exerdse  to  which  iie  was  addicted — the  eat^ 
ing  and  cariying  away  of  the  fruit  being  mere- 
ly inddental,  or,  probably,  the  result  of  ab- 
straction, which,  as  every  one  knows,  proves 
what  is  termed  "the  Absence  of  Geniua" 
In  these  ambitious  exploits;  however,  there 
is  no  denying  that  he  bitterly  regretted  the 
want  of  a  pocket;  and  in  connection  with 
this  we  have  only  to  add,  that  most  of  his 
soHtary  walks  were  taken  about  orchards  and 
gardens,  the  contents  of  which  he  has  been 
often  seen  to  contemplate  with  deep  interest 
This,  to  be  sure,  might  proceed  from  a  provi* 
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dent  regard  to  health,  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  be  has  frequently  returned  home  in 
the  eveningB,  distended  4e  a  Boa^onstric- 
tor  after  a  gorge ;  yet  no  person  was  ever 
able  to  come  at  the  cause  of  his  iniiation. 
There  were,  to  be  sure,  suspicions  abroad, 
audit  was  mostly  found  that  depredations 
in  some  neighboring  orchard  or  garden  had 
been  committed  a  Httle  before  the  periods 
in  which  it  was  supposed  the  distention  took 
place;  We  mention  these  things  affcer  the 
eizample  of  those  "d— d  good-natured" 
biographers  who  write  great  men's  lived  of 
late,  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
there  could  be  no  truth  in  such  suspicions. 
Hielim,  we  assure  an  enlightened  public, 
was  voraciously  fond  of  fruit ;  he  w£«  fre- 
qu^itly  inflated,  too,  after  the  manner  of 
those  who  indulge  therein  to  excess ;  fruit 
was  always  missed  immediately  after  the 
period^  of  his  distention,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible hjR  could  have  been  concerned  in  the 
depredations  then  made  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing orchards.  In  addition  to  this,  we  would 
beg  modestly  to  add,  that  the  pomonian 
temperament  is  incompatible  with  the  other 
qualities  for  which  he  was  famous.  His 
parents  were  too  ignoiunt  of  those  little  ec- 
centricities which,  had  they  known  them, 
would  have  opened  up  a  correct  view  of  the 
splendid  materials  for  village  greatness 
which  he  possessed,  and  which,  probably, 
were  nipped  in  their  bud  for  the  want  of  a 
pocket  to  his  breeches,  or  rather  by  the 
want  of  a  breeches  to  his  pocket ;  for  such 
was  the  wayward  energy  of  his  disposition, 
that  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  getting  the 
latter,  though  it  certainly  often  failed  hun  to 
procure  the  breeches.  In  fact,  it  was  a  mis- 
fortune to  him  that  he  was  the  sc^  of  his 
lather  and  mother  at  all.  Had  he  been  a 
second  Melchizedec,  and  got  into  breeches 
in  time,  the  virtues  which  circumstances 
suppressed  in  his  heart  might  have  flourished 
like  cauliflowers^  though  the  world  would 
have  lost  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
splendor  of  his  talents  at  going  naked. 

Another  fact,  in  justice  to  his  character, 
must  not  be  omitted.  His  penchant  for  fruit 
was  generally  known;  but  few  persons,  at 
the  period  we  are  describing,  were  at  all  aware 
that  a  love  of  whiskey  lurked  as  a  predomi- 
nant trait  in  his  character,  to  be  brought  out 
at  a  future  era  in  his  life. 

Before  Phelim  reached  his  tenth  year;  he 
and  his  parents  had  commenced  hostiUties. 
Many  were  their  efforts  to  subdue  some  pe- 
culimties  of  his  temper  which  then  began  to 
appear.  Phetim,  however,  being  an  only  son, 
possessed  high  vantage  ground.  Along  with 
other  small  matters  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  picking  up,  might  be  reckoned  a 


readiness  at  swearing.  Several  other  things 
also  made  their  appearance  in  his  parenvs' 
cottage,  for  whose  presence  there,  except 
through  his  instrumentahty,  they  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  account.  Spades,  shovels, 
rakes,  tubs,  frying-pans,  and  many  other 
articles  of  domestic  use,  were  transfeiTed,  as 
if  by  magic,  to  Larry's  cabin. 

As  Larry  and  his  wife  were  both  honest, 
these  things  were,  of  course,  restored  to  their 
owners,  tiie  moment  they  could  be  ascer- 
tained. Still,  although  this  honest  couple's 
integrity  was  known,  &ere  were  many  signifl- 
cint  looks  turned  upon  PheHm,  and  many 
spirited  prophecies  uttered  with  edpecial 
reference  to  him,  all  of  which  hinted  at  the 
probabihty  of  his  dying  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  perpendicular  death.  This  habit, 
then,  of  adding  to  their  furniture,  was  one 
cause  of  the  hostility  between  him  and  his 
parents  ;  we  say  one,  for  there  were  at  least, 
a  good  round  dozen  besidek  His  touch,  for 
instance,  was  fatal  to  crockery  ;  he  stripped 
his  father's  Sunday  clothes  of  their  but- 
tons, with  great  secrecy  and  skill ;  he  was  a 
dead  shot  at  the  panes  of  his  neighbors'  win- 
dows ;  a  perfect  necromancer  at  sucking 
eggs  through  pin-holes  ;  took  great  delight 
in  calling  home  the  neighboring  farmers' 
workingmen  to  dinner  an  hour  before  it  was 
ready ;  and  was  in  fact  a  perfect  master  in 
many  other  ingenious  manifestations  of 
chaxttoter,  ere  he  reached  his  twelfth  year. 

Now,  it  was  about  this  period  that  the 
small-pox  made  its  appearance  in  the  village. 
Indescribable  was  the  dismay  of  PheHm's 
parents,  lest  he  among  others  might  become 
a  victim  to  it.  Vaccination  had  not  then 
surmounted  the  prejudices  with  which  every 
discovery  beneficial  to  mankind  is  at  first 
met ;  and  the  people  were  left  principally  to 
the  imposture  of  quacks,  or  the  cunning  of 
certain  persons  called  "  f^iry  men  "  or  "  son- 
sie  women. "  Nothing  remained  now  but  that 
this  formidable  disease  should  be  met  by  all 
the  power  and  resources  of  superstition. 
The  first  thing  the  mother  did  was  to  get  a 
gospel  consecrated  by  the  priest,  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  PheUm  against  evil. 
What  is  termed  a  Gospel,  and  worn  as  a  kind 
of  charm  about  the  person,  is  simply  a  sHp 
of  paper,  on  which  are  written  by  the  priest 
the  few  first  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  This,  however,  being  worn  for  no 
specific  purpose,  was  incapable  of  satisfying 
the  honest  woman.  Superstition  had  its 
own  peculiar  remedy  for  the  smaU-pox,  and 
Sheelah  was  resolved  to  apply  it.  Accord- 
ingly she  borrowed  a  neighbor's  ass,  drove  it 
home  vrith  Phelim,  however,  on  its  back, 
took  the*  interesting  youth  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
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shoved  him  three  times  under  it,  and  three 
times  over  it.  She  then  put  a  bit  of  bread 
into  its  mouth,  until  the  ass  had  mumbled  it  a 
litcle,  after  which  she  gave  the  savory  mor- 
sel to  Phelim,  as  a  bcmm  bouche.  This  was 
one  preventive  against  the  small-pox ;  but 
another  was  to  be  tried. 

She  next  cHpped  off  the  extremities  of 
Phelim's  elf  locks,  tied  them  in  linen  that 
was  never  bleached,  and  hung  them  beside 
the  Gospel  about  his  neck.  This  was  her 
second  cure ;  but  there  was  still  a  third  to  be 
applied.  She  got  the  largest  onion  possible, 
wliich,  having  cut  into  nine  parts,  she  hung 
from  the  roof  tree  of  the  cabin,  having  first 
put  the  separated  parts  together.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  has  the  power  of  drawing  in- 
fection of  any  kind  to  itself.  It  is  permitted 
to  remain  untoudied,  until  the  disease  has 
passed  from  the  neighborhood,  when  it  is 
buried  as  far  down  in  the  eartii  as  a  single 
man  can  dig.  This  was  a  third  cure  ;  but 
there  was  still  a  fourth.  She  borrowed  ten 
asses'  halters  from  her  neighbors,  who,  on 
healing  that  they  were  for  Phelim's  use,  felt 
particular  pleasure  in  obhging  her.  Having 
procured  these,  she  pointed  them  one  by  one 
at  Phelim's  neck,  until  the  nuniber  nine  was 
completed.  The  tenth  she  put  on  him,  and 
with  the  end  of  it  in  her  hand,  led  him  like 
an  ass,  nine  mornings,  before  simrise,  to  a 
south-running  stream,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  cross.  On  doing  this,  two  conditions  were 
to  be  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  Phelim ;  he  was 
bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  his  mouth 
filled,  during  the  ceremony,  with  a  certain 
fluid  which  must  be  nameless :  in  the  next, 
to  be  silent  from  tlie  moment  he  left  home 
until  his  return. 

Sheelah  having  satisfied  herself  that  every- 
thing calculated  to  save  her  darling  from  the 
small-pox  was  done,  felt  considerably  re- 
lieved, and  hoped  that  whoever  might  be  in- 
fected, PheHm  would  escape.  On  Sie  morn- 
ing when  the  last  journey  to  the  river  had 
been  completed,  she  despatched  him  home 
with  the  halters.  Phelim,  however,  wended 
his  way.  to  a  little  hazel  copse,  below  the 
house,  where  he  deliberately  twined  the  hal- 
ters together,  and  erected  a  swing-swang, 
with  which  he  amused  himself  till  hunger 
brought  him  to  his  dinner. 

"Phelim,  you  idle  thiet  what  kep  you 
away  till  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mudher,  mudher,  gi'  me  a  piece  o' 
arran.^  (bread.) 

"  Why,  here's  the  praties-  done  for  your 
dinner.     What  kep  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  be  gorra,  it's  well  you  ever  seen  me 
at  all,  so  it  is  1" 

***  Why,"  said  his  father,  "  what  fa&ppened 
you?" 


"Ob,  bedad,  a  terrible  thing  all  out  As 
I  was  crassin'  Dunroe  Hill,  I  thramped  on 
hungry  grass.  First,  J  didn't  know  what  kem 
over  me,  I  got  so  wake ;  an'  every  step  I 
wint,  'twas  waker  an'  waker  I  was  growin', 
till  at  long  last,  dpwn  I  dhrops,  an'  couldn't 
move  hand  or  fui  I  dunna  how  long  I  lay 
there,  so  I  don't ;  but  anyhow,  who  uiould 
be  sthreelin*  acrass  the  hill,  but  an  old  bac- 
cagh, 

"*My  bouchaleen  dhaa,*  says  he  —  *my 
beautiful  boy,'  says  he — 'you're  in  a  bad 
state  I  find.  You've  thramped  upon  Dunroe 
hungry  grass,  an'  only  for  somethin'  it's  a 
prabeen  you'd  be,  afore  ever  you'd  see  home. 
Can  you  spake  at  all  ? '  says  he. 

"  'Oh,  murdher,'  says  I,  'I  b'lieve  not' 

"  *  Well  here,*  says  the  baccaghy  '  open  your 
purty  gub,  an'  take  in  a  thrifle  of  this  male, 
an'  you'll  soon  be  stout  enough.'  Well,  to 
be  sure,  it  bates  the  world  1  I  had  ^hardly 
tasted  the  male,  whin  I  found  myself  as  well 
as  ever ;  bekase  you  know,  mudher,  that's 
the  cure  for  it  'Now,'  sa}^  the  baocagh, 
'this  is  the  spot  the  fkiiies  planted  their 
hungry  grass,  an'  so  you'll  know  it  agin 
when  you  see  it  'What's  your  name?' 
says  he. 

" '  Phelim  O'Toole,'  says  1 

" '  Well,  says  he,  *  go  home  an'  tell  your 
father  an'  mother  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  St 
Phelim,  your  namesake,  in  regard  that  only 
for  him  you'd  be  a  corp  before  any  telief 
would  a  come  near  you  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  wid 
the  fairies.' " 

The  father  and  mother,  although  with  a 
thousand  proofs  before  them  that  Phelim,  so 
long  as  he  could' at  all  contrive  a  lie,  would 
never  speak  truth,  yet  were  so  blind  to  his 
well-known  propensity,  that  they  always  be- 
lieved the  lie  to  be  taruth,  until  they  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  falsehood.  When  he 
related  a  story,  for  instance,  which  carried 
not  only  improbability,  but  impossibility  on 
the  face  of  it  they  never, questioned  his  ve- 
racity. The  neighbors^  to  be  sure,  were  vexed 
and  nettled  at  the  obstinacy  of  their  credu- 
lity ;  especially  on  reflecting  that  they  were 
as  sceptical  in  giving  credence  to  the  narra- 
tive of  any  other  person,  as  all  rational  peo- 
ple ought  to  be.  The  m^ner  of  training 
up  Phelim,  and  Phehm's  method  of  govern- 
ing them,  had  become  a  by-word  in  the  vil- 
lage. "  Take  a  sthraw  to  him,  like  Sheelah 
O'Toole,"  was  often  ironically  said  to  mothera 
remarkable  for  mischievous  indulgence  to 
their  children. 

The  following  day  proved  that  no  charm 
could  protect  Phelim  from  the  small-pox. 
Every  symptom  of  that  disease  became  quite 
evident ;  and  ike  grief  of  his  doting  parents 
amounted  to  distraction.    Neither  of  them 
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could  be  declared  perfectfy  sane ;  they  knew 
not  how  to  proceed — whafc  regimen  to  adopt 
for  him,  nor  what  remedies  to  use.  A  week 
elapsed,  but  each  succeeding  day  found  him 
in  a  more  dangerous  state.  At  length,  by 
the  adnce  of  some  of  the  neighbors,  an  old 
crone,  called  "  Sonsy  Mary,"  was  called  in  to 
administer  relief  through  the  medium  of 
certain  powers  which  were  thought  to  be 
derived  from  something  holy  and  also  super- 
natural. She  brought  a  mysterious  bottle, 
of  which  he  was  to  take  every  third  e^)oon- 
f  ul,  three  times  a  day ;  it  wbr  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  hand  of  a  young  girl  of 
virgin  innocence,  who  was  also  to  breathe 
three  times  down  his  throat,  holding"  his 
nostrils  closed  with  her  lingers.  The  father 
and  mother  were  to  repeat  a  certain  number 
of  prayers ;  to  promise  against  swearing,  and 
to  kiss  the  hearth-fitone  nine  times — the  one 
turned  north,  and  the  other  south.  All 
these  ceremonies  were  performed  with  care, 
but  Plielim's  malady  appeared  to  set  them  at 
I  defiance ;  and  the  old  crone  would  have  lost 
her  character  in  consequence,  were  it  not 
that  Larry,  on  the  day  of  the  cure,  after 
having  promised  not  to  swear,  let  fly  an  oath 
at  a  hen,  whose  cackling  disturbed  Phelim. 
This  saved  her  character,  and  threw  Larry 
and  Sheelah  into  fresh  despair. 

They  had  nothing  now  for  it  bufr  the 
"fairy  man,"  to  whom,  despite  the  awful- 
mystery  of  his  character,  they  resolved  to 
apply  rather  than  see  their  only  son  ^»ken 
from  them  for  ever.  Larry  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  the  wise  man's  residence,  after 
putting  a  small  phial  of  holy  water  in  his 
pocket  to  protect  himself  from  fairy  influ- 
ence. The  house  in  which  this  person  lived 
was  admirably  in  accordance  with  his  mys- 
terious character.  One  gable  of  it  was 
formed  by  the  mound  of  a  &.iry  Rath,  against 
the  cabin,  which  stood  endwise ;  within  a 
mUe  there  was  no  other  building  ;  the  coun- 
try around  it  was  a  sheep-walk,  green,  and 
beautifully  interspersed  with  two  or  three 
solitary  glens,  in  one  of  which  might  be  seen 
a  cave  that  was  said  to  commimicate  under 
ground  with  the  rath.  A  ridge  of  high- 
peaked  mountains  ran  above  it,  whose  even- 
ing shadow,  in  consequence  of  their  form, 
fell  down  on  each  side  of  the  rath,  without 
obscuring  its  precincts.  It  lay  south  ;  and, 
such  was  the  power  of  superstition,  that 
during  summer,  the  district  in  which  it  stood 
was  thought  to  be  covered  with  a  light  de- 
cidedly supernatural.  In  spring,  it  was  the 
first  to  be  in  verdure,  and  in  autumn  the 
list.  Nay,  in  winter  itself,  the  rath  and  the 
ndjoining  valleys  never  ceased  to  be  green, 
'i'ljese  circumstances  were  not  attributed  to 
the  natwe  of  the  soil,  to  its  southern  situ- 
YoL.  II.- C6 


afion,  nor  to  the  fact  of  its  being  pasture 
land  ;  but  simply  to  the  power  of  the  fairies, 
who  were  supposed  to  keep  its  verdure  fresh 
for  their  own  revels. 

When  Larry  entered  the  house,  which  had 
an  air  of  comfort  and  snugness  beyond  the 
common,  a  tall  thin  pike  of  a  man,  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  stood  before  liim.  He 
wore  a  brown  great-coat  that  fell  far  short 
of  his  knees ;  lus  small-clothes  were  closely 
fitted  to  thighs  not  thicker  than  hand  tele- 
scopes ;  on  his  legs^were  drawn  gray  woollen 
stockings,  rolled  up  about  six  inches  over 
his  smaJl-clothes  ;  his  head  was  covered  by 
.a  bay  bob-wig,  on  which  was  a  little  round 
hat,  with  the  edge  of  the  leaf  turned  up  in 
every  direction.  His  face  was  short  and 
sallow ;  his  chin  peaked  ;  his  nose  small  and 
turned  up.  If  we  add  to  this,  a  pair  of 
skeleton-like  hands  and  arms  projecting 
about  eight  inches  beyond  the  sleeves  of  his 
coat ;  t^o  fiery  ferret-eyes  ;  and  a  long  small 
holly  wand,  higher  than  himself,  we  have  the. 
outline  of  this  singular  figure. 

"  God  save  you,  nabor,"  said  Larry. 

"  Save  you,  save  you,  neighbor,"  he  replied, 
vrithout  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  deity. 

"This  is  a  thryin'  time,"  said  Larry,  "to 
them  that  has  childhre." 

The  fairy-man  fastened  his  red  glittering 
eyes  upon  him,  with  a  sinister  glance  that 
occasioned  Larry  to  feel  rather  uncomfort- 
able. 

"  So  you  venthured  to  come  to  the  fairy- 
man?"* 

"  It  is  about  our  son,  an*  he  all  we  ha — " 

"Whisht !  "  said  the  man,  waving  his  hand 
with  a  commanding  air.  "  Whisht ;  I  wish  you 
wor  out  o'  this,  for  it's  a  bad  time  to  be  here. 
Listen !    Listen  I    Do  you  hear  nothing?  " 

Larry  changed  color.  "  I  do,"  ho  replied 
— "  The  Lord  protect  me  :  Is  that  them  f  " 

"  "What  did  you  hear  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"  Why,"  returned  the  other,  "  I  heard  the 
bushes  of  the  rath  all  movin',  jist  as  if  a 
blast  o'  wind  came  among  tliem  !  " 

"AMiisht,"  said  the  fairy-man,  "they're 
here;  you  mustn't  open  vour  lips  while 
3'ouVe  in  the  house.  I  know  what  you  want, 
an*  will  sf^e  your  son.  Do  you  lioar  anything 
more  ?  If  you  do,  lay  your  forefinger  along 
your  nose  ;  but  don't  spake." 

Larry  heard  with  astonishment,  the  music 
of  a  jmr  of  bagpipes.  The  tune  played  was 
one  which,  according  to  a  popular  legend, 
was  first  played  by  l&tan  ;  it  is  called  :  "  Go 
to  the  Devil  and  shake  yourself."  To  our 
own  knowledge,  the  peasantry  in  certain 
pai"ts  of  Ireland  refuse  to  sing  it  for  the 
above  reason.  The  mystery  of  the  music 
was  heightened  too  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
played,  as  Larry  thought,  behind  the  gable 
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ol  the  cabin,  which  stood  against  the  side  of 
the  rath,  out  of  which,  indeed,  it  seemed  to 
proceed. 

I^irrj  laid  his  finger  along  his  nose,  as  he 
liad  been  desired  ;  and  this  appearing  to 
satisfy  the  ^dry-man,  he  wared  lus  hand  to 
the  door,  thns  intimating  that  his  visitor 
ijiiould  depart ;  which  he  did  immediately, 
but  not  without  observing  that  this  wild- 
looking  being  closed  and  bolted  the  door 
after  him. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  saj  that  he  was  rather 
anxious  to  get  off  the  premises  of  the  good 
])eople  ;  he  therefore  lost  httle  time  until  he 
arrived  at  his  own  cabin  ;  but  judge  of  his 
wonder  when,  on  entering  it^  he  found  the 
long-legged  spectre  awaiting  his  return. 

"  Banaght  dhea  orrin ! "  he  exclaimed, 
starting  back  ;  "  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon 
us !    Is  it  here  before  me  you  are  ?  " 

"  Hould  your  tongue,  man,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  smile  of  mysterious  triumph.  -'*  Is  it 
that  you  wondher  at  ?  Ha,. ha  I  That's  little 
of  it!" 

"But  how  did  you  know  my  name?  or 
who  I  was  ?  or  where  I  Hved  at  aU  ?  Heaven 
protect  us !  it's  beyant  belief,  clane  out." 

"  Hould  your  tongue,"  rephed  the  man  ; 
"  don't  be  axin'  me  any  thing  o'  the  kind. 
Clear  out,  both  of  ye,  till  I  begin  my  pis- 
tiiroffues  wid  the  sick  child.    Clear  out,  I  say." 

With  some  degree  of  apprehension,  Larry 
and  Sheelah  left  the  house  as  they  had  been 
ordered,  and  the  Fairy-man  having  pulled 
out  a  fbisk  of  poteen,  administered  a  dose  of 
it  to  Phehm  ;  and  never  yet  did  patient  re- 
ceive his  medicine  with  such  a  relish.  He 
licked  his  lips,  and  fixed  his  eye  upon  it  with 
a  longing  look. 

**  Bb  Gorra,"  said  he,  "  that's  ^e  stuff  en- 
tirely.    Will  you  lave  me  the  bottle  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Faiiy-man,  '*  but  111  call 
an'  give  you  a  Httle  of  it  wanst  a  day." 

"  Ay  do,"  replied  Phehm  ;  "  the  divil  a  fear 
o'  me,  if  I  get  enough  of  it  I  hope  m  see 
vou  often." 

The  Fairy-man  kept  his  word ;  so  that 
what  with  his  bottle,  a  hardy  constitution, 
and  light  bed-clothes,  Phehm  got  the  upper 
liand  of  his  malady.  In  a  mouth  he  was 
again  on  his  legs  ;  but,  alas !  his  complexion 
though  not  changed  to  deformity,  was  wo- 
fuUy  out  of  joint.  His  princijml  blemish,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  marks  left  by  his  com- 
plaint, consisted  in  a  drooping  of  his  left 
eye-lid,  which  gave  to  his  whole  face  a  cast 
highly  ludicrous. 

When  Phelim  felt  thoroughly  recovered, 
he  claimed  a  pair  of  "  leather  crackers,"  *  a 

^  Breeches  made  of  iiheep*s  skin,  so  called  from 
the  noise  Ihej  make  in  walking  or  running. 


hare-skin  cap,  and  a  coat^  with  a  pertinacity 
which  kept  the  worthy  couple  in  a  state  of 
inquietude,  until  they  -comphed  vnth  his  im- 
portunity. Henceforth  he  began  to  have 
evei-ything  his  own  way.  His  parents,  suf- 
ficiently thankful  that  he  was  spared  to  them, 
resolved  to  thwart  him  no  more. 

"  It's  well  we  have  him  at  all,**  said  his 
mother ;  "  sure  if  we  hadn't  him,  we'd  be 
breakin'  our  hearts,  and  sayin'  if  it  'ud  plase 
Grod  to  send  him  back  \x>  us,  that  we^d  be 
happy^even  wid  givin'  him  his  own  way." 

"They  say  it  breaks  their  strinth,  too," 
replied  his  &ther,  "  to  be  crubbin'  them  in 
too  much,  an'  snappin'  at  thim  for  every 
himdVs  turn,  an'  Fm  sure  it  does  too." 

"  Doesn't  he  become  the  pock-marks  well, 
the  crathur  ?  "  said  the  mother. 

''  Become !  "  said  the  father ;  "  but  doesn't 
the  droop  in  his  eye  set  him  off  all  to  pieces ! " 

"  Ay,"  observed  the  mother,  "  an'  how  the 
crathmr  went  round  among  all  the  neighbors 
to  show  them  the  'leather  crackers!'  To 
see  his  Uttle  pride  out  o'  the  hare-skin  cap, 
too,  wid  the  hare's  ears  stickin'  out  of  his 
temples.  That  an'  the  droopin'  eye  undher 
them  makes  him  look  so  cunnin'  an'  ginteel, 
that  one  can't  help  havin' their  heart  fixed 
upon  him." 

"  He'd  look  betther  still  if  that  ould  coal 
wasn^t  sweepin'  the  groimd  behind  him ;  an* 
what  'ud  you  think  to  put  a  pair  o'  martyeens 
on  his  legs  to  hide  the  ma:des !  He  might 
go  anywhere  thin." 

"  lliroth  he  might ;  but  Larry,  what  in 
the  world  wide  could  be  in  the  Fairy-man's 
bottle  that  Phelim  took  sich  a  hkin'  for  it 
He  tould  me  this  momin'  that  he'd  suffer  to 
have  the  pock  agin,  set  in  case  he  v^as  cured 
wid  the  same  bottle." 

"  Well,  the  Heaven  be  praised,  any  how, 
that  we  have  a  son  for  the  half-acre,  Sheelah." 

^  Amin !  An'  let  us  take  good  care  of  him, 
now  that  he's  spared  to  us." 

Phehm's  appetite,  after  his  recovery,  was 
anything  but  a  joke  to  his  father.  He  was 
now  sekiom  at  home,  except  during  meal 
times  ;  for  wherever  fun  or  novelty  was  to  be 
found,  Phehm  was  present.  He  became  .a 
regular  attendant  upon  all  the  sportsmen. 
To  such  he  made  himself  very  useful  by  liis 
correct  knowledge  of  the  best  covers  for 
game,  and  the  best  pools  for  fish.  He  was 
acquainted  with  every  rood  of  land  in  the 
parish;  knew  with  astonishing  accuracy 
'where  coveys  were  to  be  sprung,  and  hares 
started.  No  hunt  was  without  him ;  such 
was  his  vnnd  and  speed  of  foot,  that  to  follow 
a  chase  and  keep  up  with  the  horsemen  was 
to  him  only  a  matter  of  sport  When  day- 
light passed,  night  presented  him  vriXk 
amusements  suitable  to  itself.     No  wake,  for 
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'instance,  could  escape  him  ;  a  danc^  without 
young  Phelim  0*Toole  would  have  been  a 
thing  worthy  to  be  remembered.  He  was 
zealously  devoted  to  cock-fighting ;  on 
Shrove-Tuesday  he  shouted  loudest  among 
the  crowd  that  attended  the  sport  of  throw- 
ing at  cocks  tied  to  a  stake ;  foot-ball  and 
hurhng  never  occurred  without  him.  BuU- 
baiting — for  it  was  common  in  his  youth — 
was  luxury  to  him  ;  and,  ere  he  reached  four- 
teen, every  one  knew  Phehm  O'Toole  'as  an 
adept  at  card-playing.  Wherever  a  sheep,  a 
leg  of  mutton,  a  dozen  of  bread,  or  a  bottle 
of  whiskey  was  put  up  in  a  shebeen  house, 
to  be  played  for  by  the  country  gamblers  at 
the  five  and  ten,  or  spoiled  five,  Phelim  always 
took  a  hand  and  was  generally  successful. 
On  these  occasions  he  was  frequently  charged 
with  an  over-refined  dexterity ;  but  Phelim 
usually  swore,  in  vindication  of  his  own  in- 
nocence, until  he  got  black  in  the  face,  as  the 
phrase  among  such  characters  goe& 

The  reader  is  to  consider  hirn  now  about 
fifteen — a  stout^  overgrown,  unwashed  cub. 
His  parents'  anxiety  tliat  he  should  grow 
strong,  prevented  them  from  training  hSn  to 
any  Hnd  of  employment  He  was  eternally 
going  about  in  quest  of  diversion ;  and 
^vherever  a  knot  of  idlers  was  to  be  found, 
there  was  Phelim.  He  had,  up  to  this  pe- 
liod,  never  worn  a  shoe,  nor  a  single  article 
of  dress  that  had  been  made  for  himself,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  pair  of  sheep- 
skin small-dothea  In  this  way  he  passed 
his  time,  bare-legged,  without  shoes,  clothed 
in  an  old  coat  much  too  large  for  him,  his 
neck  open,  and  his  sooty  locks  covered  with 
the  hare-skin  cap,  the  eai-s  as  usual  sticking 
out  above  his  brows,  jjifuch  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  setting  the  idle  boys  of  the  village 
to  fight ;  and  in  carrying  lying  challenges 
from  one  to  another.  He  himself  was  seldom 
without  a  broken  head  or  a  black  eye  ;  for  in 
Ireland,  he  who  is  known  to  be  fond  of  quar- 
relling, as  the  people  say,  usually  ''gets 
enough  an'lavins  of  it"  Larry  and  Sheelah, 
thinlang  it  now  high  time  that  something 
should  be  dpne  with  Phelim,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  him  some  share  of  education. 
Phelim  opposed  this  bitterly  as  an  imjustifi- 
able  encroachment  upon  his  personal  liberty ; 
but,  by  bribing  him  with  the  first  and  only 
suit  of  clothes  he  had  yet  got,  they  at  lengili 
succeeded  in  prevaiUng  on  him  to  go. 

The  school  to  which  he  was  sent  happened 
to  be  kept  in  wliat  '}&  caUed  an  Inside  Kiln. 
This  kind  of  kiln  is  usually — but  less  so  now 
than  formerly — annexed  to  respectable  far- 
mers' outhouses,  to  which,  in  agricultural 
districts,  it  forms  a  very  necessary  append- 
age. It  also  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a 
bam,  the  kiln-pot  being  sunk  in  the  shape 


of  an  inverted  cone  at  one  end^  but  divided 
from  the  bam  floor  by  a  wall  about  three 
feet  high.  Yxom  this  ^all  beams  run  across 
the  kiln-pot,  over  which,  in  a  transverse  di- 
rection, are  laid  a  number  of  rafters  like  the 
joists  of  a  loft,  but  not  ^tened.  These  ribs 
are  covered  with  strt,w,  over  which  again  is 
spread  a  winnow-doth  to  keep  the  grain  from 
being  lost.  The  fire  is  sunk  on  a  level  witli 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln-pot,  that  is,  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  bam. 
The  descent  to  it  is  by  stairs  formed  at  the 
side  wall.  We  have  been  thus  minute  in  de- 
scribing it,  because,  as  the  reader  will  pres- 
ently perceive,  the  feats  of  Phehm  render  it 
necessary. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  entering  the  school 
he  presented  himself  with  a  black  eye  ;  and 
as  his  character  was  well  known  to  both  mas- 
ter and  scholars,  the  former  felt  no  hesitation 
in  giving  him  a  wholesome  lecture  upon  the 
subject  of  his  future  conduct.  For  at  least  a 
year  before  this  time,  he  had  gained  the 
nick-name  of  "  Blessed  Phelim,**  and  "Bounc- 
ing," epithets  bestowed  on  him  by  an  iron- 
ical allusion  to  his  patron  saint,  and  his  own 
habit& 

"So,  Blessed  Phehm,"  said  the  master, 
"  you  are  comin*  to  school  I  !  !  Well,  well ! 
I  only  say  that  miracles  will  never  cease. 
Arrah,  Phehm,  will  you  t6ll  us  candidly — ah 
— I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  mean,  will  you  tell 
us  the  best  lie  you  can  coin  upon  the  cause 
of  your  coming  to  imbibe  moral  and  hte- 
rary  knowledge  ?  Silence,  boys,  till  we  hear 
Blessed  Phelim's  lie," 

"  You  must  hear  it,  masther,"  said  Phelim. 
"  I'm  comin'  to  lam  to  read  an*  write." 

"  Bravo  I  By  the  bones  of  Prosodius,  I 
expected  a  he,  but  not  such  a  thumper  aa 
that  And  you're  comin*  wid  a  black  eye  to 
prove  it !  A  black  eye,  Phehm,  is  the  black- 
guard's coat  of  arms  ;  and  to  do  you  justice, 
you  are  seldom  widout  your  crest" 

For  a  few  days  Phehm  attended  the  school, 
but  learned  not  a  letter.  The  master  usually 
sent  him  to  be  taught  by  the  youngest  lads, 
with  a  hope  of  being  able  to  excite  a  proper 
spuit  of  pride  and  emulation  in  a  mind  ihat 
required  some  extraordinary  impulse.  One 
day  he  called  him  up  to  ascertain  what 
progress  he  had  actually  made ;  the  unsus- 
pecting teacher  sat  at  the  time  upon  the 
wall  which  separated  the  barn-floor  from  th^ 
kiln-pot,  with  his  legs  dangling  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ground.  It  was  summer,  and 
rafters  used  in  drying  the  grain  had  been 
removed.  On  finding  that  Blessed  Phelim, 
notwithstanding  all  the  lessons  he  had  re- 
ceived, was  still  in  a  state  of  the  purest  igno- 
rance, he  lost  his  temper,  and  brought  him 
over  between  his  knees,  that  he  might  giv* 
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him  an  occasioBal  cuff  for  bis  idleness.  Tlie 
lesson  went  on,  and  the  master's  thumps 
were  thickening  about  Phelim's  ears,  much 
to  the  worthy  youth's  displeasui*e. 

"  PheUm,"  sedd  the  master,  "  I'll  invert  you 
a  scarecrow  for  dunces.  Ill  lay  you  against 
the  wall,  with  your  head  down  and  your 
heels  up  like  a  forked  cajrot.** 

"But  how  wiU  you  manage  that?"  said 
Fhehm.  *'  What  'ud  /  be  doin'  in  the  mane 
time  ?  " 

"111  ^d  a  way  to  manage  it,"  said  the 
master. 

"  To  put  my  head  down  an'  my  heels  up, 
is  it  ?  "  inquired  PheUm. 

"You've  said  it,  my  worthy,"  returned  his 
teacher. 

"If  you  don't  know  the  way,"  repHed  the 
pupil,  "  111  show  you ; "  getting  his  shoulder 
under  the  master's  leg,  and  pitching  him 
heels  over  his  head  into  the  kiln-pot.  He 
instantly  seized  his  cap,  and  ran  out  of  the 
school,  highly  delighted  at  his  feat ;  leaving 
the  sdioliurs  to  render  the  master  whatever 
assistance  was  necessary.  The  poor  man 
was  dangerously  hurt,  for  in  addition  to  a 
broken  arm,  he  received  half  a  dozen  severe 
contusions  on  the  head,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  body. 

This  closed  Phelim's  education ;  for  no 
persuasion  could  ever  induce  him  to  enter  a 
school  afterwards ;  nor  could  any  temptation 
prevail  on  the  neighboring  teachers  to  admit 
him  as  a  pupil. 

Phehm  now  shot  up  rapidly  to  the  stature 
of  a  young  man  ;  and  a  graceful  shp  was  he. 
From  the  period  of  fifteen  until  nineteen,  he 
was  industriously  employed  in  idleness. 
About  sixteen  he  began  to  look  after  the 
girls,  and  to  carry  a  cudgel.  The  father  in 
vain  attempted  to  inoculate  him  with  a  love 
of  labor ;  but  Phelim  would  not  receive  the 
infection.  His  life  was  a  pleasanter  one. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  he  wanted  money 
to  treat  the  girls  at  fairs  and  markets,  he 
would  prevail  on  himself  to  labor  a  week,  or 
fortnight  with  some  neighboring  &rmer; 
but  the  moment  he  had  earned  as  much  as 
he  deemed  sufficient^  the  spade  was  thrown 
aside.  Phelim  knew  all  the  fiddlers  and 
pipers  in  the  barony ;  was  master  of  the 
ceremonieB  at  every  wake  and  dance  that  oc- 
curred within  several  miles  of  him.  He  was 
a  crack  dancer,  and  never  attended  a  dance 
vrithout  performing  a  horn-pipe  on  a  door  or 
a  table ;  no  man  could  shuffle,  or  treble,  or 
cut,  or  spring,  or  caper  with  him.  Indeed 
it  was  said  that  he  could  dance  ''  MoU  Boe 
upon  the  end  of  a  five-gallon  keg,  and  snuff 
a  mould  candle  with  his  heels,  yet  never  lose 
the  time.  The  father  and  mother  were  ex- 
ceedingly proud  of  PholiiQ.      The  former, 


when  he  found  him  grown  up,  and  associ- 
ating with  young  men,  began  to  feel  a  kind 
of  ambition  in  being  permitted  to  join 
Phelim  and  his  companions,  and  to  look 
upon  the  society  of  his  own  son  as  a  privi- 
lege. With  the  girls  Phelim  was  a  beauty 
without  paiiit.  They  thought  every  wake 
truly  a  scene  of  sorrow,  if  he  did  not  happen 
to  be  present  Every  dance  was  doleful 
without  him.  Phelim  wore  his  hat  on  one 
side,  with  a  knowing  but  careless  air;  he 
cari'ied  his  cudgel  with  a  good-humored, 
dashing  spirit,  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  a  man  who  did  not  care  a 
traneen  whether  he  drank  with  you  as  a 
friend  or  fought  with  you  as  a  foa  Never 
were  such  songs  heard  as  Phelim  could  sing, 
nor  such  a  voice  as  that  with  which  he  sang 
them.  His  attitudes  and  action  were  inimi- 
table. The  droop  in  his  eye  was  a  standing 
wink  at  the  girls;  and  when  he  sang  his 
funny  songs,  with  what  practised  ease  he 
gaye  the  darhngs  a  roguish  chuck  under  the 
chin  I  Then  his  jokes  I  "  Why,  fiiix,"  as 
the  fair  ones  often^  said  of  him,  "  before 
Phelim  speaks  at  all,  one  laughs  at  what  he 
says."  This  was  fact.  His  very  appearance 
at  a  wake,  dance,  or  drinking  match,  was 
hailed  by  a  peal  of  mirth.  This  heightened 
his  humor  exceedingly ;  for  say  what  you 
will,  laughter  is  to  wit  what  air  is  to  fire — 
the  one  dies  without  the  other. 

Let  no  one  talk  of  beauty  being  on  the 
siu'face.  This  is  a  popular  error,  and  no  one 
but  a  superficial  fellow  woiild  defend  it 
Among  ten  thousand  you  could  not  get  a 
more  unfa-vorable  suiiace  than  Phelim's. 
His  face  resembled  the  rough  side  of  a  cul- 
lender, or,  as  he  was  often  told  in  raillery, 
"you  might  grate  potatoes  on  it."  The  lid 
of  his  left  eye,  as  the  reader  knows,  was 
like  the  lid  of  a  salt-box,  always  closed ; 
and  when  he  risked  a  wiuk  with  the  right,  it 
certainly  gave  him  the  look  of  a  man  shut> 
ting  out  the  world,  and  retiiing  into  himself 
for  the  piu'pose  of  self-examination.  No, 
no ;  beauty  is  in  the  mind ;  in  the  soul ; 
otherwise  Phelim  never  could  have  been 
such  a  prodigy  of  comeliness  among  the 
girls.  ThiB  was  the  distinction  the  fair  sex 
drew  in  his  fiivor.  "Phelim,"  they  would 
say,  "is  not  purty,  but  he's  very  comely." 
"  Bad  end  to  the  one  of  him  but  would  stale 
a  pig  off  a  tether,  wid  his  winnin'  ways." 
And  so  he  would,  too,  without  much  hesita- 
tion, for  it  was  not  the  fitirt  time  he  had 
stolen  his  father's. 

From  nineteen  untU  the  dose  of  his 
minority.  Phelim  became  a  diBtinguiflhed 
man  in  fairs  and  markets.  He  was,  in  fact^ 
the  hero  of  the  parish ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  seldom  knew  on  the  morning  of  the  fair« 
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day  the  name  of  the  party  or  faction  on 
whose  side  he  was  to  flghi  This  was  merely 
a  matter  of  priority  ;  for  whoever  happened 
to  give  him  the  first  treat  tmiformly  secured 
him.  The  reason  of  this  pliability  on  his 
part  was,  that  Phelim  being  ever^'  person's 
friend,  by  his  good  nature,  was  nobody's  foe, 
except  for  the  day.  He  fought  for  fun  and 
for  whiskey.  Wnen  he  happened  to  drub 
some  companion  or  acquaintance  on  the  op- 
posite side,  he  was  ever  ready  to  express 
his  regret  at  the  circumstance,  and  abused 
them  heartily  for  not  having  treated  him 
first. 

Phelim  was  also  a  great  Ribbonman  ;  and 
from  the  time  he  became  initiated  into  the 
system,  his  eyes  were  wonderfully  opened  to 
the  oppressions  of  the  country.  Sessions, 
decrees,  and  warrants  he  looked  upon  as 
gross  abuses ;  assizes,  too,  by  which  so  many 
of  Jiis  friends  were  put  to  some  inconve- 
nience, he  considered  as  the  result  of  Protes- 
tant Ascendancy — cancers  that  ought  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  constitution.  Bailiff,  drivers, 
tithe-procjbors,  tax-gatherers,  policemen,  and 
parsons,  he  thought  were  vermin  that  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  emigrate  to  a  much 
warmer  countiy  than  Ireland. 

There  was  no  such  hand  in  the  county  as 
Phelim  at  an  alibi.  Just  give  him  the  out- 
line— a  few  leading  particulars  of  the  fact — 
and  he  would  work  wonders.  One  would 
think,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  bom  for 
that  especial  purpose ;  for,  as  he  was  never 
known  to  utter  a  syllable  of  truth  but  once, 
when  he  had  a  design  in  not  being  believed, 
so  there  was  no  risk  of  a  lawyer  getting 
truth  out  of  him.  No  man  was  ever  afflicted 
with  such  convenient  maladies  as  Phelim ; 
even  his  sprains,  tooth-aches,  and  cohcs 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  Whiteboy 
system.  But,  indeed,  the  very  di&eases  in 
Ireland  are  seditious.  Many  a  time  has 
a  tooth-ache  come  in  to. aid  Paddy  in  ob- 
structing the  course  of  justice ;  and  a  cotic 
been  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason.  Irish 
deaths,  too,  are  very  disloyal,  and  frequently 
at  variance  with  the  laws :  nor  are  our 
births  much  better ;  for  although  more 
legitimate  than  those  of  our  EngUsh  neigh- 
bors, yet  they  are  in  general  more  illegtil. 
Phelim,  in  proving  his  alihis,  proved  all  these 
positions.  On  one  occasion,  "  he  slep  at  the 
prisoner's  house,  and  couldn't  close  his  eye 
with  a  thief  of  a  tooth-ache  that  parsecuted 
him  the  whole  night;"  so,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  having  the  tooth-ache,  it  was  im- 
Sossible  that  the  prisoner  could  leave  the 
ouse  without  his  knowledge. 

Again,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  could  not 
possibly  have  shot  the  deceased,  "bekase 
Mickey  slept  that  very  night  at  Phelim's,  an* 


Phelim,  bein'  ill  o'  the  colic,  never  slep  at  aU 
durin'  the  whole  night ;  an',  by  tie  vartue  of 
his  oath,  the  poor  boy  couldn't  go  out  o'  th^ 
house  unknowiist  to  him.  If  he  had,  Phe- 
lim would  a  seen  him,  sure." 

Again,  **  Paddy  Cummisky's  wife  tuck  ill 
of  a  young  one,  an'  PheHm  was  sent  for  to 
bring  the  midwife ;  but  afore  he  kem  to 
Paddy's,  or  hard  o*  the  thing  fit  all,  the 
prisoner,  airly  in  the  night,  comin'  to  sit 
awhile  wid  Paddy,  went  for  the  midwife  in- 
stead o'  Phelim,  an'  thin  they  sot  up  an'  had 
a  sup  in  regard  of  the  'casion  ;  an'  the 
prisoner  never  left  them  at  all  that  night 
until  the  next  momin*.  An'  by  the  same 
token,  he  remimbered  Paddy  Oummisky 
barrin'  the  door,  an*  shuttin'  the  windies, 
bekase  it's  not  lucky  to  have  them  open,  for 
fraid  that  the  fairies 'ud  throw  their  jmh- 
throgues  upon  the  young  one,  an*  it  hot 
christened.** 

Phelim  was  certainly  an  accomplished 
youth:  As  an  alibist»  however,  his  career 
w*as,  like  that  of  all  alibists,  a  short  one. 
The  &ct  was,  that  his  face  soon  became 
familifff  to  the  court  and  the  lawyers,  so  that 
his  name  and  appearance  were  ultimately 
rather  hazardous  to  the  cause  of  his  friends. 

Phelim,  on  other  occasions,  when  sum- 
moned as  evidence  against  his  weU-wishers 
or  brother  Ribbonmen,  usually  forgot  his 
English,  and  gave  his  testimony  by  an  inter- 
preter. Nothing  could  equal  his  ignorance 
and  want  of  common  capacity  during  these 
trials.  His  face  waa  aa  free  from  eyery  Yisi- 
ble  trace  of  meaning  as  if  he  had  been  bom 
an  idiot  No  block  was  ever  more  impene- 
trable than  he. 

"  What  is  the  noble  gintleman  sayin'  ?  "  he 
would  ask  in  Irish  ;  and  on  having  that  ex- 
plained, he  would  inquire,  "  what  is  that  V  " 
then  demand  a  fresh  explanation  of  the 
last  one,  and  so  on  successively,  imtil  he  was 
given  up  in  despair. 

Sometimes,  in  cases  of  a  capital  nature, 
Phelim,  with  the  consent  of  his  friends, 
would  come  forward  and  make  disdosures, 
in  order  to  have  them  put  upon  their  trial 
and  acquitted  ;  lest  a  real  approver,  or  some 
one  eamefitly  disposed  to  prosecute,  might 
appear  against  them.  Now  the  edibi  and  its 
usual  accompaniments  are  all  of  old  stand- 
ing in  Ireland ;  but  the  master-stroke  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  a  modem,  invention. 
Phelim  would  bear  evidence  against  them.; 
and  whilst  the  government — for  it  was  most- 
ly in  government  prosecutions  he  adventured 
this — ^believed  they  had  ample  grounds  for 
conviction  in  his  disclosures,  it  little  sus- 
pected that  the  whole  matter  was  a  plan  to 
defeat  itself.  In  accordance  with  his  design, 
he  gave  such  evidence  upon  the  table  as  ren- 
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dered  conviction  hopeless.  His  great  object 
was  to  damn  liis  own  character  as  a  witness, 
and  to  make  such  blunders,  premeditated 
sHps,  and  admissions,  as  just  left  him  within 
an  inch  of  a  prosecution  for  perjury.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  acquitting  his  friends,  he 
was  content  to  withdraw  amid  a  volley  of 
pretended  execrations,  leaving  the  Attorney- 
General,  with  all  his  legal  ]mowledge,  out- 
witted and  foiled. 

All  Phehm's  accompHshments,  however, 
were  nothing  when  compared  to  his  gallan- 
try. With  personal  distulvantages  which 
would  condemn  any  other  man  to  old  bache- 
lorship, he  was  nevertheless  the  whiteheaded 
boy  among  the  girls.  He  himself  was  con- 
scious of  this,  and  made  his  attacks  upon 
their  hearts  indiscriminately.  If  he  met  an 
unmarried  female  only  for  five  minutes,  be  she 
old  or  ugly^  young  or  handsome,  he  devoted 
at  least  four  minutes  and  three-quarters  to 
the  tender  passion  ;  made  love  to  her  with 
an  earnestness  that  would  deceive  a-  saint ; 
backed  all  his  protestations  vidth  a  super- 
fluity of  round  oaths ;  and  drew  such  a  pic- 
ture of  her  beauty  as  might  suit  the  Houries 
of  IVIahomet's  paradise. 

Phehm  and  his  father  were  great  associ- 
atea  No  two  agreed  better.  They  went  to 
fairs  and  markets  together ;  got  drunk  to- 
gether ;  and  returned  home  with  their  arms 
about  each  other's  neck  in  the  most  loving 
and  affectionate  manner.  Lany,  as  if  Phe- 
lim  were  too  modest  to  speak  for  himself, 
seldom  met  a  young  girl  without  laying  siege 
to  her  for  the  son.  He  descanted  upon  his 
good  qualities,  glossed  over  his  defects,  and 
drew  deeply  upon  invention  in  his  behalf. 
Sheelah,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  eloquent 
advocate  for  him.  She  had  her  eye  upon 
half  a  dozen  of  the  village  girls,  to  every  one 
of  whom  she  found  something  to  say  in 
Phelim's  favor. 

But  it  is  time  the  action  of  our  story  should 
commence.  When  Phelim  had  reached  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  the  father  thought  it  was 
high  time  for  him  to  marry.  The  good  man 
had,  of  course,  his  own  motives  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  Phelim,  with  aU  his  gallantry 
and  cleverness,  had  never  contributed  a  shil- 
ling, either  toward  his  own  support  or  that 
of  the  family.  In  the  second  place,  he  was 
never  likely  to  do  so.  In  the  third  place, 
the  father  found  him  a  bad  companion  ;  for, 
in  good  iiruth,  he  had  corrupted  the  good 
man's  morals  so  evidently,  that  his  charac- 
ter was  now  Uttle  better  than  that  of  his  son. 
In  the  fourth  place,  he  never  thought  of 
Phelim,  that  he  did  not  see  a  gallows  in  the 
distance  ;  and  matrimony,  he  thought,  taight 
save  him  from  hanging,  as  one  poison  neu- 
tralizes another.    ^  the  fifth  plaice,  the  half- 


acre  was  but  a  shabby  patch  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  family,  since  Phelim  grex\* 
up.  "  Bouncing  Phelim,"  as  he  was  called 
for  more  reasons  than  one,  had  the  gift  of  a 
good  digestion,  along  with  his  other  accom- 
pHshments; and  with  such  energy  was  it 
exercised,  that  the  ''half-acre"  was  fre- 
quently in  hazard  of  leaving  the  family  alto- 
gether. The  father,  therefore,  felt  quite 
willing,  if  Phelim  married,  to  leave  him  the 
inheritance,  and  seek  a  new  settlement  for 
himself.  •  Or,  if  Phehm  preferred  leaving 
him,  he  agreed  to  give  him  one-half  of  i^ 
together  vrith  an  equal  division  of  all  his 
earthly  goods ;  to  wit — two  goats,  of  which 
Phelim  was  to  get  one  ;  six  hens  and  a  cock, 
of  which  Phelim  was  to  get  three  hens,  and 
the  chance  of  a  toss-up  for  the  cock ;  four 
stools,  of  which  Phelim  was  to  get  two ;  two 
pots — a  large  one  and  a  small  one — the 
former  to  go  with  Phehm ;  three  horn 
spoons,  of  which  Phehm  was  to  get  one,  and 
the  chance  of  a  toss-up  for  a  third.  Phelim 
was  to  bring  his  own  bed,  provided  he  did 
not  prefer  getting  a  bpttle  of  fi*esh  straw,  as 
a  connubial  luxury.  The  blanket  was  a  ten- 
der-subject ;  for  having  been  fourteen  years 
in  employment,  it  entangled  the  father  and 
Phehm,  touching  the  prudence  of  the  latter 
claiming  it  alL  The  son  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up,  at  least  in  the  character 
of  an  appendage  to  his  marriage  property. 
He  feared  that  the  wife,  should  he  not  be  able 
to  replace  it  by  a  new  one,  or  should  she 
herself  not  be  able  to  bring  him  one,  as  part 
of  her  dowry,  would  find  the  honeymoon 
rather  Hvely.  Phehm's  bedstead  admitted 
of  no  dispute,  the  floor  of  the  cabin  having 
served  him  in  that  capacity  ever  since  he 
began  to  sleep  in  a  separate  bed.  His  pillow 
was  his  small  clothes,  and  his  quilt  his  own 
coat,  under  which  he  slept  snugly  enough. 

The  father  having  proposed,  and  the  son 
acceded  to  these  arrangements,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  pitch  upon  a  proper 
girl  as  his  wife.  This  being  a  more  impor- 
tant matter,  was  thus  discussed  by  the  fatiier 
and  son,  one  evening,  at  their  own  fireside, 
in  the  presence  of  Sheelah. 

"Now,  PheUm,"  said  the  father,  "look 
about  you,  an'  tell  us  what  girl  in  the  neigh- 
borhood you'd  like  to  be  married  to." 

"  Why,"  replied  Phehm,  "  I'll  lave  that  to 
you ;  jist  point  out  the  girl  you'd  Wee  for 
your  daughter-in-law,  an'  be  she  rich,  poor, 
ould,  or  ugly,  lU  delude  her.  That's  the 
chai" 

"Ah,  Phelim,  if  you  oould  put  your 
comedher  an  Gracey  Dalton,  you'd  be  a 
made  boy.  She  has  the  full  of  a  rabbit-skin 
o'  guineas." 

"  A  mad6  boy  I    Faith,  they  say  Fm  that 
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as  it  ifiy  you  know.  But  would  you  xaisk  me 
to  put  my  comedher  on  Gracey  Dalton? 
Spsdce  out.". 

"  To  be  sure  I  would," 

"  Ay,"  obBerved  the  mother,  "  or  what  *ud 
you  think  of  Miss  Pattherson  ?  That  'ud  be 
the  girl  She  has  a  fine  farm,  an'  five  hun- 
dre  pounds.  She's  a  Protestant,  but  PheHm 
could  make  a  Christian  of  her." 

"  To  be  sure  I  could,"  said  Phelim,  ''  have 
her  thnmpin'  her  breast,  and  countin'  her 
J^adareena  in  no  time.  Would  you  wish  me 
to  haTe  her,  mudher?" 

"Throth  an*  I  would,  avick." 

•*  That  *ud  never  do,"  observed  the  father. 
^^  Sure  you  don't  think  she'd  ever  think  of 
the  likes  o'  Phehm  ?  " 

''Don't  make  a  goose  of  yourself,  ould 
man,"  observed  Phelim.  "  Do  you  think  if 
I  set  about  it,  that  I'd  not  manufacture  her 
senses  as  asy  as  I'd  peel  a  piatee?  " 

"Well,  well,"  rephed  the  father,  "in  the 
name  o'  Goodness  make  up  to  her.  Faith  it 
ud'  be  somethin'  to  have  a  jauntin'  car  in  the 
femUy  I " 

"  Ay,  but  what  the  sorra  wiU  I  do  for  a 
suit  o'  do'es?  "  observed  Phelim.  "  I  could 
never  go  near  her  in  these  breeches.  My  el- 
bows, too,  are  out  o'  this  ould  coat»  bad  luck 
to  it !  An'  as  for  a  waistcoat,  why,  I  dunna 
but  it's  a  sin  to  call  what  I'm  wearin'  a  waist- 
coat at  aU.  Thin  agin — why,  blood  ahve, 
sure  I  can't  go  to  her  barefooted,  kn'I  dunna 
but  it  'ud  be  dacenter  to  do  that  same,  than 
to  step  out  in  sich  excuses  for  brogues  as 
these.  An'  in  regard  o'  the  stockins',  why, 
I've  puUed  them  down,  strivin'  to  look  daceut, 
tOl  one  'ud  think  the  balls  o'  my  legs  is  at 
my  heels." 

"  The  sorra  word  s  in  that  but  thruth,  any 
how,"  observed  the  father ;  "  but  what's  to 
be  done?  For  vxs  have  no  way  of  gettin' 
them." 

"  Faitih,  I  don't  know  that,"  said  PheHm. 
"  What  if  we'd  borry  ?  I  could  get  the  loan 
of  a  pair  of  breeches  from  Dudley  Dwii*e,  an' 
a  coat  from  Sam  Appleton.  We  might  thry 
Billy  Brady  for  a  waistcoat,  an'  a  pair  of 
stodcinga  Bamy  Buckram-back,  the  pin- 
sioner,  'ud  lend  me  his  pumps ;  an'  we  want 
nothing  now  but  a  hat" 

"Nothin*  under  a  Caroline  'ud  do,  goin' 
there,"  observed  the  &ther. 

"  I  think  Father  O'Hara  'ud  obHge  me 
wid  the  loan  o'  one  for  a  day  or  two ; "  said 
Phelim  ;  "  he  has  two  or  three  o'  them,  aU 
as  good  as  ever." 

"But,  Phelim, 'said  the  father,  "before 
we  go  to  all  this  trouble,  are  you  sure  you 
coxdd  put  your  comedher  on  Miss  Patther- 
son?" 

"Noneo*  your  nonsense,"  said  PheHm," 


"  don't  you  know  I  could  ?  I  hate  a  man  to 
be  puttiu'  questions  to  me,  when  he  knows 
them  himself.  It's  a  fashion  you  have  got, 
an'  you  ought  to  dhrop  it" 

"  Well  thin,"  said  the  father,  "  let  us  set 
about  it  to-mon'ow.  If  we  can  borry  the 
clo'es,  thry  your  luck." 

Phelim  and  the  father,  the  next  morning, 
set  out  each  in  a  different  direction,  to  see 
how  far  they  could  succeed  on  the  borrowing 
system.  The  father  was  to  make  a  descent 
on  Dudley  Dwire  for  the  breeches,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  generosity  of  Sam  Appleton  for 
the  coat  Phelim  himself  was  to  lay  his  case 
before  the  priest^  and  to  assail  Buckram- 
back,  the  pensioner,  on  his  way  home,  for 
the  brogues. 

When  Phelim  arrived  at  the  priest's  house, 
he  found  none  of  the  family  up  but  the 
housekeeper.  After  bidding  her  gQod  mor- 
row, and  being  desired  to  sit  down,  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  good 
woman,  who  felt  anxious  to  know  the  scandal 
of  the  whole  parish. 

'*  Aren't  you  a  son  of  Larry  Toole's,  young 
man?" 

"  I  am,  indeed,  Mrs.  Doran.  I'm  Phelim 
O'Toole,  my  mother  says." 

"I  hope  you're  comin'  to  spake  to  the 
priest  about  your  duty." 

"  Why,  then,  be  gorra,  I'm  glad  you  axed 
me,  so  I  am — for  only  you  seen  the  pinance 
in  my  face,  you'd  never  suppose  sich  a  thing. 
I  want  to  make  my  coniishion  to  him,  wid 
the  help  o'  Goodness." 

"  Is  there  any  news  goin*,  Phelim  ?  " 

"Divil  a  much,  barrin'  what  you  hard 

yourself,  I  suppose,  about  Frank  Fogaiiiy, 

that  went  mad  yesterday,  for  risin'  the  meal 

on  the  poor,  an'  ate  the  ears  off  himself  afore 

j  anybody  could  se^  him." 

"  Vide  na  Jioiahy  Phelim ;  do  you  teU  me 
so?" 

"  Why  man  o'  Moses,  is  it  possible  you  did 
not  hear  it,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Oh,  worra,  man  aHve,  not  a  syllable ! 
Ate  the  ears  off  of  himself !  PheHm,  acushla, 
see  what  it  is  to  be  hard  an  the  poor !  " 

"Oh,  he  was  ever  an'  always  the  biggest 
nagar  livin',  ma'am.  Ay,  an'  when  he  was 
tied  up,  till  a  blessed  priest  'ud  be  brought 
to  vuUi vogue  the  divil .  out  of  him,  he  got  a 
scytlie  an'  cut  his  own  two  hands  off" 

"  No  thin,  PheHm  1 " 

"  Faitha,  ma'am,  sure  enough.  I  suppose, 
ma'am,  you  hard  about  Biddy  Duignan  ?  " 

"  Who  is  she,  PheHm  ?  " 

"Why,  the  misfortunate  crathur's  a 
daughter  of  her  father's,  ould  Mick  Duignaii, 
of  Tavenimore." 

"An'  what  about  her,  PheHm?  What 
happened  her  ?  " 
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**  Faix,  ma'am,  a  bit  of  a  mistake  she  met 
wid  ;  but,  anyhow,  ould  Harry  Connolly's  to 
stand  in  the  chapel  nine  Sundays,  an'  to  make 
three  Stations  to  Lough  Dergh  for  it  Be- 
dad,  they  say  it's  as  purty  a  crathur  as  you'd 
see  in  a  day's  thravellin'." 

"  Harry  Connolly  !  Why,  I  know  Harry, 
but  I  never  heard  of  Biddy  Duignan,  or  her 
father  at  all.  Harry  Connolly  !  Is  it  a  man 
that's  bent  over  his  staff  for  the  last  twenty 
years !  Hut,  tut,  Phelim,  don't  say  sich  a 
thing." 

**  Wliy,  ma'am,  sure  he  takes  wid  it  him- 
self ;  he  doesn't  deny  it  at  all,  the  ould  sin- 
ner. 

"  Oh,  that  I  mayn't  sin,  Phelim,  if  one 
knows  who  to  thrust  in  this  world,  so  they 
don't.  Why  the  desateful  ould — ^hut,  Phe- 
lim, I  can't  give  into  it" 

"  Faix,  ma'am,  no  wondher ;  but  sure 
when  he  confesses  it  himself !  Bedad,  Mra 
Doran,  I  never  seen  you  look  so  well.  Upon 
my  sowl,  you'd  take  the  shine  out  o'  the 
youngest  o'  thim  ! " 

"Is  it  me,  Phelim?  Why,  you're  beside 
yourself." 

"  Beside  mj-self,  am  I  ?  Faith,  an'  if  I  am, 
what  I  said's  thruth,  anyhow.  I'd  give  more 
nor  I'll  name,  to  have  so  red  a  pair  of  cheeks 
as  you  have.     Sowl,  they're  thumpers." 

**Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Oh,  that  I  mayn't  sin,  but 
that's  a  good  joke !  An  ould  woman  near 
sixty ! " 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Doran,  that's  nonsense,  an' 
nothing  else.  Near  sixty!  Oh,  by  my 
puAy,  that's  runnin'  away  wid  the  stoiy  en- 
tirely— No,  nor  thirty.  Faith,  I  know  them 
that's  not  more  nor  five  or  six-an'-twenty,  that 
*ud  be  glad  to  borry  the  loan  of  your  face  for 
a  while.     Divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  that." 

"  No,  no,  Phelim,  aroon,  I  seen  the  day  ; 
but  that's  past.  I  remimber  when  the  people 
did  say  I  was  worth  lookin*  at.  Won't  you 
sit  near  the  fire?  You're  in  the  dhraft 
there." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am  ;  fiuth,  you  have 
the  name,  far  an'  near,  for  bein'  the  civilest 
woman  alive  this  day.  But,  upon  my  sowl, 
jf  you  wor  ten  times  as  civil,  an'  say  that 
you're  not  aquil  to  any  young  girl  in  the  par- 
ish, rd  dispute  it  wid  you ;  an'  say  it  was 
nothin'  else  than  a  bounce." 

"  Arrah,  Phelim,  darlin,  how  can  you  pala- 
Ter  me  that  way  ?  I  hope  your  dacent  father's 
well,  Phelim,  an'  your  honest  mother." 

"Divil  a  fear  o*  them.  Now,  I'd  hould 
nine  to  one  that  the  purtiest  o'  them  hasn't  a 
sweeter  mout'  than  you  have.  By  dad,  you 
have  a  pair  o'  lips,  God  bless  them  that — ^well, 
weU— " 

Phelim  here  ogled  her  with  looks  particu- 
larly wistful. 


"Phelim,  you're  losin'  the  little  sense  you 
had." 

"  Faix,  an'  it's  you  that's  taken  them  out  o' 
me,  then.  A  purty  woman  tilways  makes  a 
fool  o'  me.  Divil  a  word  o*  lie  in  it  Fai?:, 
Mrs.  Doran,  ma'am,  you  have  a  chin  o'  your 
own  !  Well,  well !  Oh,  be  Gorra,  I  wish  I 
I  hadn't  come  out  this  momin'  any  how ! " 

"  Arrah,  why,  Phelim  ?  In  throi^,  it's  you 
that's  the  quare  Phelim  ! " 

"  Why,  ma'am — ^Oh  bedad  it's  a  folly  to 
talk.  '  I  can't  go  widout  tastin'  them.  Sich 
a  pair  o'  timptations  as  your  lips,  barrin'  your 
eyes,  I  didn't  see  this  many  a  day." 

"  Tastin'  what,  you  mad  crathur  ?  " 

^*  Why,  I'll  show  you  what  Fd  like  to  be 
af fcher  tastin*.  Oh !  bedad,  I'll  have  norefusin' ; 
a  purty  woman  always  makes  a  foo— ^ — " 

"  Keep  away,  Phelim  ;  keep  off ;  bad  end  to 
you  ;  what  do  you  mane  ?  Don't  you  see  Fool 
Art  lyin'  in  the  comer  there  undher  the  sacks  ? 
I  don't  think  he's  asleep." 

"  Fool  Art !  why,  the  misfortunate  idiot, 
what  about  him?  Sure  he  hasn't  ainse  to 
know  the  right  hand  from  the  left.  Bedad, 
ma'am  the  tnitii  is,  that  a  purty  woman  always 
makes  a-. " 

"Throth  an*  you  won't,"  said  she  strug- 
gling. 

"  Throth  an'  I  will,  thin,  taste  the  same  lips, 
or  we'll  see  whose  strongest !  " 

A  good-humored  ,  struggle  took  place 
between  the  housekeeper  and  Phelim,  who 
found  her,  in  point  of  personal  strength,  very 
near  a  match  for  him.  She  laughed  heartily, 
but  Phelim  attempted  to  salute  her  with  a 
face  of  mock  gravity  as  nearly  resembling 
that  of  a  serious  man  as  he  coiild  assume.  In 
the  meantime,  chairs  were  overturned,  and 
wooden  dishes  trundled  about ;  a  crash  was 
heard  here,  and  another  there.  Phelim  drove 
her  to  the  hob,  and  from  the  hob  they  both 
bounced  into  the  fire,  the  embers  and  ashes 
of  which  were  kicked  up  into  a  cloud  about 
them. 

"Phelim,  spare  your  strinth,"  said  the 
funny  housekeeper,  "it  won't  do.  Be  asy 
now,  or  m  get  angry.  The  priest,  too,  will 
hear  the  noise,  and  so  will  Fool  Art." 

"  To  the  divil  wid  Fool  Art  an'  the  priest, 
too,"  sfud  Phehm,  "  who  cares  abuckey  about 
the  priest  when  a  purty  woman  like  you  is 
consarn " 

"  What's  this  ?  "  said  the  priest,  stepping 
down  from  the  parlor — "What's  the  matter? 
Oh,  ho,  upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Doran !  Very 
good,  indeed  !  Under  my  own  roof,  too  !  An* 
pray,  ma'am,  '^ho  is  the  gallant  ?•  Turn  round 
young  man.  Yes,  I  see  1  Wliy,  better  and 
better!  Bouncing  Phelim  O'Toole,  that 
never  spoke  truth !  I  think,  Mr.  CToole, 
that  when  you  come  a  courting,  you  ought  to 
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consider  it  worth  your  while  to  appear  some- 
what- more  smooth  in  your  habilimentB.  I 
simply  venture  to  give  that  as  my  opinion." 

"  Why  sure  enough,"  repHed  Phelim,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  ;  ''your  Beverence 
hai»  found  ws  oa/." 

"  Jhu7ai2  you  out!  Why,  is  that  the  tone 
you  q>eakin?'' 

"  Faith,  fflr,  thruth's  best  I  wanted  her  to 
tell  it  to  you  long  ago,  but  she  wouldn't 
Howsomever,  it's  still  time  enough. — Hem ! 
The  thruth,  sir,  is,  that  Mrs.  Doran  an'  I  is 
gbi^'  to  get  the  words  said  as  soon  as  we  can  ; 
so,  sir;  wid  the  help  o'  Gk>odness,  I  came  to 
see  if  your  Beverence  'ud  call  us  next  Sunday 
md  a  blessin'." 

Hx&  Doran  had,  for  at  least  a  dozen  round 
years  before  this,  been  in  a  state  of  hopeless- 
ness upon  the  subject  of  matrimony ;  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  proposal  having  in  the 
course  of  that  period  come  in  her  way.  Now 
we  have  Addison's  authority  for  affirming, 
that  an  old  woman  who  permits  the  thoughts 
of  love  to  get  into  her  head,  becomes  a  very 
odd  kind  of  animal.  Mrs.  Doran,  to  do  her 
justice,  had  not  thought  of  it  forneai*ly  three 
lustres,  for  this  reason,  that  she  had  so  %x 
overcome  her  vanity  as  to  deem  it  possible 
that  a  proposal  could  be  ever  made  to  her. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  know  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.  Here  was  an  offer,  dropping 
like  a  ripe  plum  into  her  mouth.  She  turned 
the  matter  over  in  her  mind  with  a  quickness 
equal  to  that  of  Phelim  himself.  One  lead- 
ing thought  struck  her  forcibly  :  if  she  re- 
fused to  close  with  this  offer,  she  would  never 
get  another. 

*' Is  it  come  to  this,  Mrs.  Doran  ?"  inquired 
the  priest 

*'  Oh,  bedad,  sir,  she  knows  it  is,'-  rephed 
Phelim,  giving  her  a  wink  with  the  sale  eye. 

Now,  Mrs.  Doran  began  to  have  her  suspi- 
cions. The  wink  she  considered  as  decidedly 
omanouSb  PheUm,  she  concluded  with  all 
the  sagacity  of  a  woman  thinking  upon  thai 
sobjecti  had  winked  at  her  to  assent  only  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  themselves  out  of  the 
sorape /or  the  present.  She  feared  that  Phe- 
lim would  be  apt  to  break  off  the  match,  and 
take  some  opportimity,  before  Sunday  should 
arrive,  pf  preventing  the  priest  from  caUing 
them..  Her  decision,  however,  was  soon 
made.  Shexesolved,  if  possible  to  pin  down 
Phelim  to  his  own  proposal. 

''  Is  this  true,  Mrs.  Doran  ?  "  inquired  the 
jxriest,  a  second  time. 

Mrs.  Doran  could  not»  with  any  regard  to 
the  ddicacy  of  her  sex,  give  an  assent  with- 
out proper  emotion.  She  accordingly  applied 
her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  shed  a  few  natural 
tears  in  reply  to  the  affecting  query  of  the 
pastor. 


Phelim,  in  the  meantime,  began  to  feel 
mystified.  Whether  Mrs.  Doran's  tears  were 
a  proof  that  she  was  disposed  to  take  the 
matter  seriously,  or  whether  they  were  teara 
of  shame  and  vexation  for  having  been  caught 
in  the  character  of  a  romping  old  hoyden,  he 
could  not  then  exactly  decide.  He  had,  how- 
ever, awful  misgivings  upon  the  subject* 

"  Then,"  said  the  priest,  "  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  I'm  to  call  you  both  on  Sunday." 

**  There's  no  use  in  keepiu'  it  back  from 
you,"  rephed  Mrs.  Doran.  "  I  know  it's  fool- 
ish of  me  ;  but  we  have  oU  our  f oihns,  and  to 
be  fond  of  Phelim  there,  is  mine.  Your 
Beverence  is  to  caU  us  next  Srmday,  as  Phelim 
tould  you.  I  am  sui-e  I  can't  tell  you  bow  he 
deluded  me  at  all,  the  desaver  o'  the  world ! " 

Phehm's  face  during  this  acknowledg- 
ment was,  like  Goldsmith's  Haunch  of  Veni- 
son, "  a  subject  for  painters  to  study."  His 
eyes  projected  like  a  hare's  until  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  the  balls.  Even  tlie  droop- 
ing hd  raised  itself  up,  as  if  it  were  never  to 
droop  again. 

"  Well,"  «aid  the  priest,  "I  shall  certainly 
not  use  a  single  argument  to  prevent  you. 
Your  choice,  I  must -say,  does  you  credit, 
particularly  when  it  is  remembfered  that  you 
have  come  at  least  to  years  of  discretion.  In- 
deed, many  persons  might  affirm  that  you 
have  gone  beyond  them  ;  but  I  say  nothing. 
In  the  meantime  your  wishes  must  be  com- 
pHed  with.  I  wiQ  certainly  caU  Phelim 
OToole  and  Bridget  Doran  on  Sunday  next ; 
and  ane  thing  I  know,  that  we  shall  have  a 
very  merry  congregation." 

Phehm's  eyes  turned  upon  the  priest  and 
the  old  woman  alternately,  with  an  air  of  be- 
wildenaent  which,  had  the  priest  been  a  man 
of  much  observation,  might  have  attracted 
his  attention. 

"Oh  murdher  alive,  Mrs.  Doran,"  said 
PheUm, ''  how  am  I  to  do  for  do'es  ?  Faith, 
I'd  like  to  ai^pear  dacent  in  the  thing,  any- 
how." 

"True,"  said  the  priest  "Have  you 
made  no  provision  for  smoothing  the  exter- 
nals of  your  admirer?  Is  he  to  appear  in 
this  trim?" 

"Bedad,  sir,"  said  Phehm,  "we  never 
thought  o'  that  All  the  world  knows,  your 
Beverence,  that  I  might  carry  my  purse  in 
^y  6ye,  an'  never  feel  a  mote  in  it  But  the 
thruth  is,  sir,  she  was  so  lively  on  the  sub- 
ject— ^in  a  kind  of  a  pleasant,  coaxin'  hurry 
of  her  own — an'  indeed  I  was  so  myself,  too. 
Augh,  Mrs.  Doran  !  Be  gorra,  sir,  she  put 
her  comedher  an  me  entirely,  so  she  did. 
Well,  be  my  sowl,  I'll  be  the  flower  of  a  hus- 
band to  her  anyhow.  I  hope  your  Bever- 
ence '11  come  to  the  christ'niu'  ?  But  about 
the  clo'es ; — bad  luck  saize  the  tack  I  have 
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to  put  to  my  back,  but  what  you  see  an  zne, 
if  we  wor  to  be  married  to-mon'ow." 

"  Well,  Phelim,  aroon,"  said  Mrs.  Doran, 
"  his  Eevereuce  here  has  my  little  pences  o' 
money  in  his  hands,  an'  the  best  way  is  for 
you  to  get  the  price  of  a  suit  from  him. 
You  must  get  clo'es,  an'  good  ones,  too, 
Phelim,  sooner  nor  any  stop  should  be  put 
to  our  marriage." 

"  Augh,  MiB.  Doran,"  said  Phelim,  ogling 
her  from  the  safe  eye,  with  a  tender  suavity 
of  maimer  that  did  honor  to  his  heart ;  be 
gorra,  ma'am,  youVe  played  the  puck  en- 
tirely wid  me.  Faith,  Tm  gettin'  fonder  an* 
fonder  of  her  every  minute,  your  Eever- 
euce." 

He  set  his  eye,  as  he  uttered  this,  so 
sweetly  and  signiEcantly  upon  the  old  house- 
keeper, that  the  priest  thought  it  a  trans- 
gression of  decorum  in  his  presence. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "you  had  better  keep 
your  melting  looks  to  yourself,  Phehm. 
Restrain  yoiur  gallantry,  if  you  please,  at 
least  until  I  withdraw." 

"Why,  blood  alive  I  sir,  when  people's 
fond  of  one  another,  it's  hard  to  keep  the 
love  down.  Augh,  Mrs.  DcHran  I  «Faith,  you've 
rendhered  my  heart  like  a  lump  o'  tallow." 

"  Follow  me  to  the  parlor,"  said  the  priest, 
"  and  let  me  know,  Bridget,  what  sum  I  am 
to  give  to  this  melting  gallant  of  yours." 

"I  may  as  well  get  whatll  do  the  weddin' 
at  wanat,"  observed  Phelim.  ^' It'll  save 
throuble,  in  the  first  place ;  an'  sackinly,  itll 
save  time ;  for,  plase  Gk>odness,  TU  have 
everything  ready  for  houldin'  the  weddin' 
the  Monday  afther  the  last  call.  By  the  hole 
o'  my  coat,  the  minute  I  get  the  do'es  we'll 
be  spliced,  an'  thin  for  the  honeymoon  I " 

"How  much  money  shall  I  give  him?" 
said  the  priest. 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
that ;  I'm  ignorant  o'  what  'ud  make  a  dacent 
weddin'.  We  don't  intend  to  get  marrid  un- 
dher  a  hedge  ;  we've  frinds  an  both  sides,  an' 
of  course,  we  must  have  them  about  us, 
plase  Goodnesa'" 

"  Be  gorra,  sir,  it's  no  wondher  I'm  fond 
of  her,  the  darlin'  ?  Bad  win  to  you,  Mrs. 
'  Doran,  how  did  you  come  over  me  at  all  ?  " 

"  Bridget,"  said  the  priest,  "I  have  asked 
'  you  a  siiuple  question,  to  which  I  expect  a 
plain  answer.  What  money  am  I  to  give 
this  tallow-hearted  swain  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  Bever^ce,  whatsomever  you 
think  may  be  enough  for  full,  an'plinty,  an' 
dacency,  at  the  weddin'." 

"Not  forgetting  the  Ihakh  for  me,  in  the 
mane  time,"  said  Phelim.  "  Nothin'  less  will 
sarve  us,  plase  your  Reverence.  Maybe,  sir, 
you'd  think  'of  comin'  to  the  weddin'  your- 
self?" 


"  There  are  in  my  habds,"  observed  the 
priest,  "  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  p^neaa 
of  your  money,  Bridget  Here,  Phelim,  are 
ten  for  your  wedding  suit  and  wedding  ex- 
penses. Gk)  to  your  wedding !  No !  don't 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  oountenaaoe 
thiis  transaction  in  the  slightest  degree.  I 
comply  with  your  wishes,  because  I  heartOy 
despise  you  both ;  but  certainly  this  foolish 
old  woman  most  GHive  me  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  this,  Phelim." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir ! "  said  Phelim,  as  if 
he  had  paid  them  a  compliment  "  In  re- 
gard o'  the  acknowledgment,  sir,  I  acknowl- 
edge it  wid  all  my  heart ;  but  bad  luck  to 
the  scrape  at  all  I  can  write." 

"Weil,  no  matter.  You  admit,  Bridget, 
that  I  give  this  money  to  this  blessed  youth 
by  your  authority  and  consent^' 

"Surely,  your  Reverence;  111  never  go 
back  of  it" 

"Now,  Phelim,"  said  the  priest,  "you 
have  the  money ;  pray  get  married  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"Fll  give  you  my  oath,"  said  Pheljma  ; 
"  an'  be  the  blessed  iron  tongs  in  the  grate 
there,  111  n6t  lose  a  day  in  gettin'  myseU 
spliced  Isn't  she  the  tendher-hearted  sowl, 
your  Reverence  ?     Augh,  Mrs.  Doran ! " 

"Leave  my  place,"  said  the  priest  "I 
cannot  forget  the  old  proverb,  that  one  fool 
makes  many,  but  an  old  fool  is  worse  than 
any.     So  it  is  with  this  old  woman." 

"  Ould  woman  I  Oh,  thin,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
desarve  this  from  your  Reverence  I "  ex- 
claimed the  housekeeper,  wiping  her  eyes : 
if  I'm'  a  little  seasoned  now,  you  know  I 
wasn't  always  so.  If  ever  there  was  a  feith- 
ful  sarvant,  I  was  that  ^  managed  your 
house  and  place  as  honestly  bb  I'll  manage 
my  own,  plase  Goodness." 

As  they  left  the  parlor,  Phelim  became 
the  consoler. 

"Whisht  you  darlin' I "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Sure  you'll  have  Bouncin'  Phelim  to  com- 
fort, you.  But  now  that  he  has  shut  the 
door,  what — hem — ^I'd  take  it  as  a  piece  o' 
civility  if  you'd  open  my  eyes  a  little ;  I  mane 
— hem — was  it — is  this  doin*  himy  or  how? 
Are  you — ^hem — do  you  tindherstand  me,  Mrs. 
Doran  ?  " 

"What  is  it  you  want  to  know,  Phelim? 
I  think  everything  is  very  plain." 

"  Oh,  the  divil  a  plainer,  I  suppose.  Bat 
in  the  mane  time,  might  one  axe,  out  o'  mere 
curiosiiy,  if  you're  in  airtiJbst  f  " 

"  In  aimest  1  Arrah,  what  did  I  give  you 
my  money  for,  Phelim?  Well,  now  that 
everything  is  settled,  God  forgive  you  if  you 
make  a  bad  husband  to  me." 

"Abadw/MZ^.?" 

"  I  say,  God  forgive  you  if  you  make  a  bad 
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husbajxd  to  me.  Tm  afeard,  Phelim,  that  111 
be  too  foolish  about  jou — that  111  be  too 
fond  of  you."         ' 

Fhelim  looked  at  her  in  solemn  silenoe, 
and  then  replied — ''  Let  us  trust  in  God  that 
you  may  be  enabled  to  overcome  the  weak- 
ness. Pray  to  Him  to  avoid  aU  folly,  an' 
above  everything,  to  give  you  a  dacent  stock 
of  discration,  lor  it's  a  mighty  fine  thing  for 
a  woman  of  your  yea — hem — a  mighty  fine 
thing  it  is,  indeed,  for  a  saaoned  woman,  as 
you  say  you  are." 

"  TVTien  will  the  weddin'  take  place,  Phe- 
Hm?"- 

"The  whatf"  said  Phelim,  opening  his 
brisk  eye  with  a  fresh  stare  of  dismay, 

"Why,  the  weddin*,  acushla.  When  will 
it  take  place  ?  I  think  the  Monday  afther 
the  last  call  'ud  be  the  best  time.  We 
wouldn't  lose  a  day  thin.  Throth,  I  long  to 
hear  my  last  call  over,  Phelim,  jewel" 

Phelun  gave  her  another  look. 

"The  liSt  call!  Thin,  by  the  vestment, 
you  don't  long  half  as  much  for  your  last  call 
as  I  do." 

**  Arrah,  Phelim,  did  you  take  the — the — 
what  you  wor  wantin'  awhile  agone  ?  Throth, 
myself  disremimbers." 

"  Ay,  a  round  do^en  o'  them.  How  can 
you  forget  it?" 

The  idiot  in  the  comer  here  gave  a  loud 
snore,  but  composed  himself  to  sleep,  as  if 
insensible  to  all  that  passed. 

"  Throth,  an^  I  do  forget  it.  Now,  Phelim, 
you'll  not  go  tiU  you  take  a  cup  o'  tay  wid 
myself.  Throth,  I  do  forget  it,  Phelipi  dar- 
lin',  jewel" 

Phelim's  face  now  assumed  a  vexy  queer 
expression.  He  twisted  his  features  into  all 
possible  directions;  brought  his  mouth  first 
round  to  one  ear  and  theii  to  the  other ;  put 
his  hand,  as  if  in  great  pain,  on  the  pit  of 
his  stomach ;  lifted  one  knee  up  till  it  sdmost 
touched  his  chin,  then  let  it  down,  and  in- 
stantly brought  up  the  other  in  a  similar 
manner. 

"Phelim,  darlin*,  what  ails  you?"  in- 
quired the  tender  old  nymph.  "Wurrah, 
man  alive,  aren't  you  well  ?  " 

"Oh,  be  the  vestment,"  said  Phelim, 
"what's  this  at  all?  Murdher,  sheery, 
what'nidol  Oh,  I'm  very  bad !  At  death's 
door,  so  I  ami  Be  gorra,  Mrs.  Doran,  I 
must  b«  off."* 

"  Wurrah,  Phelim  dear,  won't  you  stop  tiU 
we  settle  everything?  " 

"  Oh,  purshuin'  to  the  ha'p'orth  I  can  set- 
tle till  I  recover  o'  this  murdherin'  colic ! 
All's  asthray  vrid  me  in  the  inside.  Ill  see 
you — 111  see  you — Hanim  an  dioul !  what's 
this? — ^I  must  be  off  hke  a  shot — oh",  mur- 
dher sheery  ? — but — ^but— m  see  you  to-mor- 


row. In  the  mane  time,  Pm — Fm — for  ever 
oblaged  to  you  for — for — lendin'  me  the — 
loan  of — oh,  by  the  vestments,  I'm  a  gone 
man! — for  lendin'  me  the  loan  of  the  ten 
guineas — Oh,  I'm  gone !  " 

Phelim  disappeared  on  uttering  these 
words,  and  his  strides  on  passing  out  of  the 
house  were  certainly  more  i-apid  and  vigor- 
ous than  those  of  a  man  laboring  under  pain. 
In  fact,  he  never  looked  behind  him  until 
one-half  the  distance  between  the  priest's 
house  and  his  father's  cabin  had  been  fairly 
traversed. 

Some  misgivings  occurred  to  the  old  house- 
keeper,  but  her  vanity,  having  been  revived 
by  Phelim's  blarney,  would  not  permit  her 
to  hsten  to  them.  She  had,  besides,  other 
motive  to  fortify  her  faith  in  his  attach- 
ment First,  there  was  her  money,  a  much 
larger  sum  than  ever  Phelim  could  expect  with 
any  (^iher  woman,  young  or  old ;  again,  they 
were  to  be  called  on  the  following  Simday, 
and  she  knew  that  when  a  marrif^  afiair 
proceeds  so  far,  obstruction  or  disappoint- 
ment is  not  to  be  apprehended. 

When  Phehm  readied  home,  he  found  the 
father  returned  after  having  borrowed  a  full 
suit  of  clothes  for  him.  Sam  Appleton  on 
hearing  from  Larry  that  Bouncing  Phelim 
was  about  to  get  a  "Great  Match,"  *  gener- 
ously lent  hun  ooat»  waistcoat^  hat,  and 
small-dothea 

When  Phelim  presented  himself  at  home, 
he  scarcely  replied  to  the  queries  put  to  him 
by  his  father  and  mother  conceYning  Lis  in- 
terview with  the  priest  He  sat  down,  rub- 
bed his  hands,  scratched  his  head,  rose  up, 
and  walked  to  and  fro,  in  a  mood  of  mind  so 
evidently  between  mirth  and  chagrin,  that 
his  woithy  parents  knew  not  whether  to  be 
merry  or  misei^ble. 

"Phelim,"  said  the  mother,  "did  you 
take  anythhig  while  you  wor  av^ay  ?  " 

"Did  I  take  anything!  is  it?  Arrah,  be 
asy,  ould  woman !  Did  I  take  anything ! 
Faith  you  may  say  that ! " 

"  Let  us  Imow,  anyhow,  what's  the  mat- 
ther  wid  you  ? '  asked  the  ^ther. 

"  Tare-an'-ounze  I "  exclaimed  the  son, 
"whatisthisfor,ataUatall?  It's  too  killin' 
I  am,  so  it  is." 

"You're  not  lookin'  at  Sam  Appleton'a 
do'es,"  said  the  father,  "  that  he  lent  you  the 
loanot  hat  an' all?" 

"  Do  you  want  to  put  an  affiant  upon  me, 
ould  man  ?  To  the  divU  wid  himself  an'  his 
clo'es !  When  I  wants  do'es  111  buy  them 
wid  my  own  money  1 " 

*  When  a  oonntry  girl  is  said  to  hare  a  laigpe 
fortune,  the  peasantry,  when  speaking  of  her  in 
reference  to  matrimony,  say  she*B  a ''  Great  Match." 
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"LaiTy,"  observed  the  mother,  "there's 
yourself  all  over — as  proud  as  a  pay  cock  when 
the  sup's  iu  your  head,  an'  *ud  spake  as  big 
widout  the  sign  o*  money  in  your  pocket,  as 
if  you  had  the  rint  of  an  estate." 

"What  do  you  say  about  the  sign  o* 
money  ?  "  exclaimed  Phelim,  with  a  swagger. 
"  Mayl>e  you'll  call  thai  the  sign  o'  money  ! " 
he  added,  producing  the  ten  guineas  in  gold. 

The  father  and  mother  looked  at  it  for  a 
considcmble  time,  then  at  each  other,  and 
shook  their  heada 

**  Phelim  ! "  said  the  father,  solemnly. 

"  Phelim  ! "  said  the  mother,  a\vfully ;  and 
both  shook  their  heads  again. 

"You  wor  never  over-scrupulous,"  the 
father  proceeded,  **  an'  you  know  you  have 
many  httle  things  to  answer  for,  in  the  way 
of  pickin*  up  what  didn't  belong  to  yourself. 
I  think,  too,  you're  not  the  same  boy  you 
wor  afore  you  tuck  to  swearin'  the  alibies. 

"  Faith,  an'  I  doubt  111  have  to  get  some 
one  to  swear  an  alibi  for  myself  soon," 
Phelim  rcphed. 

"  \Miy,  blessed  hour  1 "  said  Larry,  "  didn't 
I  often  tell  you  never  to  join  the  boys  in 
anything  that  might  turn  out  a  lumgin' 
matther  ?  " 

"  If  this  is  not  a  hangin'  matther,"  said 
Phelim,  ''  it's  something  nearly  as  bad :  it's  a 
marryin'  matther.  Sure  I  deluded  another 
since  you  seen^me  last  Divil  a  word  o'  lie 
in  it.  I  was  clane  fell  in  love  wid  £his 
mornin'  about  seven  o'clock." 

"  But  ho\V  did  you  get  the  money,  Phe- 
lim?" 

"  Why,  from  the  youthful  sprig  that  fell  in 
love  wid  me.  Sure  we're  to  be  *  called '  in 
the  Chapel  on  Simday  next." 

"  WTiy  thin  now,  Phelim !  An*  who  is  the 
young  crathur  ?  for  in  throth  she  must.be 
young  to  go  to  give  the  money  beforehand ! " 

"Murdher!"  exclaimed  Phelim,  "what's 
this  for  !  Was  ever  any  one  done  as  I  am  ? 
Who  is  she !  Why  she's-— oh,  murdher,  oh ! 
— she's  no  other  than — hem--divil  a  one  else 
than  Father  O'Hara's  housekeeper,  ould 
Biddy  Doran ! " 

The  miith  of  the  old  couple  was  exces- 
fdvd.  The  father  laughed  till  he  fell  off  his 
stool,  and  the  mother  till  the  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks. 

"Death  aUve,  ould  man  I  but  you're  very 
merry,"  said  Phelim.  "  If  you  wor  my  age, 
an*  in  such  an'  amplush,  you'd  laugh  on  tiie 
wrong  side  o'  your  mouth.  Maybe  you'll 
turn  your  tune  when  you  hear  that  she  has  a 
hundhre  and  twenty  guineaa" 

''  An'  you'll  be  rich,  too,"  said  the  father. 
'The  sprig  an'  you  will  be  rich  I — ^ha^  ha,  ha ! " 

"  An'  the  family  tiieyll  have ! "  said  the 
mother,  in  convulsions 


"  Why,  in  regard  o'  that,"  said  Phelim, 
rather  nettled,  "  if  aU  fails  us,  sure  we  can  do 
as  my  father  and  you  did  :  kiss  the  Lucky 
Stone,  an'  make  a  Station.^ 

"Phelim,  aroon,"  said  the  mother,  seri- 
ously, "  put  it  out  o'  your  head.  Sure  you 
wouldn't  go  to  bring  me  a  daughter-in-hvw 
oulder  nor  myself  ?  " 

"  I'd  as  soon  go  over"  *  said  Phelim  ;  "  or 
swing  itself,  before  I'd  marry  sich  a  piece  o' 
desate.  Hard  feelin'  to  her !  how  she  did  me 
to  my  face  ! " 

Phelim  then  entered  into  a  long-visaged 
detail  of  the  scene  at  Father  O'Hara's,  dwell- 
ing bitterly  on  the  alacrity  with  which  the  okl 
housekeeper  ensnared  him  in  his  own  mesh. 

"However,"  he  concluded,  "she'd  be  a 
sharp  one  if  she'd  do  me  altogether.  We  re 
not  married  yet ;  an'  I've  a  consate  of  my 
own,  that  shes  done  for  the  ten  guineas,  any 
how ! " 

A  family  council  was  inmiediatelv  held 
upon  Phim'8  matrimonial  pn>8pecti  On 
coming  close  to  the  speculation  of  Miss  Pat- 
terson, it  was  somehow  voted,  notwithstand- 
ing Phelim's  powers  of  attraction,  to  be 
rather  a  discouraging  one.  Gracey  Daltoii 
was  also  given  up.  The  matter  was  now 
serious,  the  time  i^ort,*  and  Phelim's  bounces 
touching  his  ow^  fascinations-  with  the  sex 
in  general,  were  considerably  abated.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  that  he  ought  to  avail 
himself  of  Sam  Appleton's  clothes^  until  his 
ovm  could  be  made.  Sam,'  he  said,  would 
not  press  him  for  them  immediately,  inas- 
much as  he  was  under  obligations  to  Phelim's 
silence  upon  some  midnight  excursions  that 
he  had  made. 

"Not,"  added  Phelim,  "but  I'm  as  much, 
an'  m&ybe  more  in  his  pow^,  than  he  is  in 
mine." 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Phelim  and  the 
father,  after  having  determined  to  "drink  a 
bottle  "  that  night  in  the  family  of  an  hiunble 
young  woman,  named  Donovan,  who,  they 
all  agreed,  would  make  an  excellent  wife  for 
him,  rested  upon  their  oars  until  evening. 
In  the  meantime,  Phelim  tountered  about 
I  the  village,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
whilst  the  father  kept  the  day  as  a  holiday. 
We  have  never  told  our  readera  that  PheUm 
was  in  love,  because  in  fact  we  know  not 
whether  he  was  or  not  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  simply  inform  tliem,  that  in  a  httle  shed 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  village,  lived  a  per- 
son with  whom  Phelim  was  very  intimate, 
called  'Foodie  Flattery.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
man  after  Phelim's  own  heart,  and  PheHm 
was  a  boy  after  his.  He  maintained  himself 
by  ri<}ing  coimtry  races ;  by  handing,  breed- 


*  A  familiar  term  for  **  TranBportatton.^ 
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ing,  and  feeding  cocks ;  bj  fishing,  poaching, 
and  sei-ving  processes ;  and  finaUy,  by  his 
knowledge  as  a  cow-doctor  and  farrier—into 
the  two  last  of  which  he  had  given  Phelim 
some  insight.  We  say  the  two  last,  for  in 
most  of  the  other  accomplishments  Phelim 
was  fuUy  his  equal.  Phelim  frequently  en- 
vied him  his  life.  It  was  an  idle,  amusing, 
vagabond  kind  of  existence,  just  such  a  one 
as  he  felt  a  relish  for.  This  man  had  a 
daughter,  rather  well-looking ;  and  it  so 
happened,  that  he  and  Phelim  had  frequent- 
ly spent  whole  nights  out  together,  no  one 
knew  on  what  employment  Into  Flattery's 
house  did  Phelim  saunter  with  something 
like  an  inclination  to  lay  the  events  of  the 
day  before  him,  and  to  ask  his  advice  upon 
his  future  prospects.  On  entering  the  cabin 
he  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  daughter 
in  a  very  melancholy  mood  ;  a  circumstance 
which  puzzled  him  not  a  little,  as  he  knew 
that  they  lived  very  harmoniously  together. 
Sally  had  been  very  useful  to  her  father ; 
and,  if  fame  did  not  belie  her,  was  sometimes 
worthy  Foodle*s  assistant  in  his  nocturnal 
exploits.  She  was  certainly  reputed  to  be 
'^  light-handed ; "  an  imputation  which  caused 
the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance  to  avoid, 
in  their  casual  conversations  with  her,  any 
allusion  to  matrimony. 

"  Sally,  achora,"  said  Phelim,  when  he  saw 
her  in  distress,  "  what's  the  fun  ?  Where's 
your  father  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Phelim,"  she  replied,  bursting  into 
tears,  ''  long  runs  the  fox,  but  he's  cotch  at 
last    My  father's  in  gaoL" 

Phelim's  jaw  dropped.  **  In  gaol  1  Chorp 
an  diouol,  no ! " 

''It's  thruth,  Phelim.  Curse  upon  this 
Whiteboy  business,  I  wish  it  never  had  come 
into  the  counthry  at  all." 
,  "  Sally,  I  must  see  him ;  you  know  I  must. 
But  tell  me  how  it  happened?  Was  it  at 
home  he  was  taken  ?  " 

'*  No  ;  he  was  taken  this  momin'  in  the 
market  I  was  wid  him  seUin'  some  chickens. 
Whatll  you  and  Sam  Appleton  do,  PheHm  ?  " 

"  Uz  I  Why,  what  danger  is  there  to  either 
Sam  or  me,  you  darlin'  ?  " 

"  1^  sure,  Phelim,  I  don't  know ;  but  he 
tould  me,  that  if  I  was  provided  for,  he'd  be 
iirm,  an'  take  chance  of  his  thrial.  But,  he 
says,  poor  man,  that  it  'ud  break  his  heart  to 
be  thransported,  lavin'  me  behind  him  wid 
nobody  to  take  care  o'  me.  He  says,  too,  if 
anything  'ud  make  him  stag,  it's  fear  of  the 
thrial  goin'  against  himself ;  for,  as  he  said 
to  me,  what  'ud  become  of  you,  Sally,  if  any- 
thing happened  me  ?  " 

A  freeh  flood  of  tears  followed  this  dis- 
closure, and  Phelim's  &ice,  which  was  cer- 
tainly destineil  to  undergo  on  that  day  many 


variations   of   aspect,    became    remarkably 
blank. 

"  Sally,  you  insinivator,  111  hould  a  thou- 
sand guineas  you'd  never  guess  what  brought 
me  here  to-day  ?  " 

"Arrah,  how  could  I,  PheHm?  To  plan 
somethin'  wid  my  fadher,  maybe." 

"  No,  but  to  plan  somethin'  wid  yourself 
you  ooaxin*  jewel  you.  Now  tell  me  this — 
Would  you  marry  a  certain  gay,  roguish, 
well-built  young  fellow,  they  call  Bouncin' 
PheUm  ?  " 

"  Phelim,  don't  be  gettin'  an  wid  your  fun 
now,  an'  me  in  affliction.  Sure,  I  know  well 
you  wouldn't  throw  yourself  away  upon  a 
poor  girl  like  me,  that  has  nothin'  but  a  good 
pair  of  hands  to  live  by." 

"  Be  me  sowl,  an'  you  live  by  them.  Well, 
but  set  in  case — supposin'  —  that  same 
Bouncin'  Phelim  was  willing  to  make  you 
mistress  of  the  Half  Acre,  what  'ud  you  be 
sayin'?" 

"  Phelim,  if  a  body  thought  you.  wom't 
jokin'  them — ah,  the  dickens  go  wid  you, 
Phelim — this  is  more  o'  your  thricks — but  if 
it  was  thruth  you  wor  spakin',  Phelim  ?  " 

"It  is  thruth,"  said  Phelim  ;  "  be  the  vest- 
ment, it's  nothin'  else.  Now,  say  yes  or  no ; 
for  if  it's  a  thing  that  it's  to  be  a  match,  you 
must  go  an'  tell  him  that  I'U  marr}'  you,  an' 
he  must  be  as  firm  as  a  rock.  But  see,  Sally, 
by  thim  five  crasses  it's  not  bekase  your 
father's  in  I'm  marryin'  you  at  all.  Sure  I'm 
in  love  wid  you,  acushla  1  Divil  a  he  in  it 
Now,  yes  or  no  ?  " 

"Well — throth — to  be  sure — the  sorra 
one,  Phelim,  but  you  have  quare  ways  wid 
you.    Now  are  you  downright  in  airnest  ?  " 

"  Be  the  stool  I'm  sittin'  on ! " 

"  Well,  in  the  name  o'  Goodness,  111  go  to 
my  father,  an'  let  him  know  it  Poor  man, 
itll  take  the  fear  oUt  of  his  beart  Now  can 
he  depind  on  you,  Phelim  ?  " 

"  Why,  all  i  can  say  is,  that  well  get  our- 
selves called  on  Sunday  next.  Let  himself, 
sure,  send  some  one  to  autorise  the  priest 
to  call  ua  An*  now  that's  all  settled,  don't 
I  desarve  somethin'?  Oh,  be  gorra,  surely." 
,  "  Behave,  Phelim — oh — oh — Phelim,  now 
— there  you've  tuck  it — och,  the  curse  o'  the 
crows  on  you,  see  the  way  you  have  my  hair 
down  I  There  now,  you  broke  my  comb,  too. 
Troth,  you're  a  wild  slip,  Phelim.  I  hope 
you  won't  be  goin'  on  this  way  wid  the  girls, 
when  you  get  married." 

"Is  it  me,  you  coaxer?  No,  faith,  111  wear 
a  pair  of  winkers,  for  fraid  o'  lookin'  at  them 
at  aJL  Oh,  be  gorra,  no,  Sally,  I'll  lave  that 
to  the  great  people.  Sure,  they  say,  tlie 
divU  a  differ  they  make  at  all." 

"  Go  off  now,  Phelim,  till  I  get  ready,  an' 
set  out  to  my  father.    But,  Phelim,  never 
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breathe  a  word  about  him  bein'  in  goal  No 
one  knows  it  but  ourselves — ^that  is,  none  o' 
t}ie  neighbors." 

"Ill  sing  dumb,"  said  Phelim.  "Well, 
baixaghi  lath,  a  rogarah !  *  Tell  him*  the 
thruth — to  be  game,  an'  hell  find  you  an'  me 
sweeled  together  whin  he  comes  out,  plase 
Goodness," 

Phelim  was  but  a  few  minutes  gone,  when 
the  old  military  cap  of  Fool  Art  projected 
from  the  Httle  bed-room,  which  a  wicker 
wall,  plastered  with  mud,  divided  from  the 
other  part  of  the  cabin.  , 

"  Is  he  gone  ?  "  said  Ari 

"  You  may  come  out^  Art,"  said  she,  "  he's 
gone." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Art,  triumphantly,  "I  often 
tould  him,  when  he  vexed  me  an*  pelted  me 
wid  snow-balls,  that  I'd  come  along  sides  wid 
him  yet  An'  it's  not  over  aither.  Fool  Art 
can  snore  when  he's  not  asleep,  an'  see  wid 
his  eyes  shut.     Whenxjo  for  Art  I "  . 

"  But,  Art,  maybe  he  intinds  to  marry  the  ' 
housekeeper  afther  all  ?  " 

*^  Hi  the  colio,  the  oolio  f 
An*  ho  the  oolio  for  Phelim !  *' 


« 


Then  you  think  he  won't^  Art  ?  " 

"  Hi  the  colio,  the  colic  I 
An*  ho  the  colic  for  Phelim  ! '' 


"  Now,  Art,  don't  say  a  word  about  my 
father  not  bein'  in  gaol.  He's  to  be  back 
from  my  grandfather's  in  a  short  time,  an*  if 
we  manage  well,  youll  see  what  youll  get, 
Art — a  brave  new  shirt.  Art" 

"  Art  has  the  lane  for  Phelim,  but  it's  not 
the  long  one  wid  no  turn  in  it  Wherroo  for 
Art!" 

Phelim,  on  his  return  home,  felt  queer ; 
here  was  a  second  matrimonial  predicament, 
considerably  worse  than  the  first,  into  which 
he  was  hooked  decidedly  against  his  will. 
The  worst  feature  in  this  case  was  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  Foodie  Flattery's 
disclosures,  should  he  take  it  into  his  head 
to  'peach  upon  his  brother  Whitebo}U  In- 
deed, Phelim  began  to  consider  it  a  calamity 
that  he  ever  entered  into  their  system  at  all ; 
for,  on  running  over  his  exploits  along  with 
them,  he  felt  that  he  was  liable  to  bo  taken 
up  any  morning  of  the  week,  and  lodged  in 
one  of  his  majesty's  boarding-houses.  The 
oady  security  he  had  was  the  honesty  of  his 
confederates ;  and  experience  took  the  hberty 
of  pointing  out  to  him  many  cases  in  which 
those  who  considered  themselves  quite  se- 
cure, upon  the  same  grounds,  either  dangled 
or  crossed  the  water.     He  remembered,  too, 

*  My  blessing  be  with  you,  yon  rogue  I 


some  prophecies  that  had  been  uttered  con- 
cerning him  with  reference  both  to  hanging 
and  matrimony.  Touching  the  former  it  was 
often  said,  that  "  he'd  die  where  the  bird 
flies  " — ^between  heaven  and  earth  ;  on  mat- 
rimony, that  there  seldom  was  a  swaggerer 
among  the  girls  but  came  to  the  ground  at 
last. 

Now^  Phelim  had  a  memoiy  of  his  own, 
and  in  turning  over  his  situation,  and  the 
prophecies  that  had  been  so  confidently  pro- 
nounced concerning  him,  he  felt,  as  we  said, 
rather  queer.  He  found  his  father  and 
mother  in  excellent  spirits  when  he  got 
home.  The  good  man  ha^d  got  a  gallon  of 
whiskey  on  credit ;  for  it  had  been  agreed 
on  not  to  break  the  ten  golden  guineas  until 
they  should  have  ascertained  how  the  match- 
making would  terminate  that  night  at  Don- 
ovan's. 

"Phelim," said  the  father,  "  strip  yourself, 
an'  put  on  Sam's  clo'es :  you  must  send  him 
down  yours  for  a  day  or  two  ;  he  says  it's  the 
least  he  may  have  the  wearin'  o'  them,  so 
long  as  you  have  hia" 

"Right  enough,"  said  PheKm  ;  *'Wid  all 
my  heart ;  I'm  ready  to  make  a  fair  swap  wid 
him  any  day,  for  that  matther." 

"  I  sent  word  td  the  Donovans  that  we're 
to  go  to  coort  there  to  night,"  said  Larry  ; 
"  so  that  they'll  be  prepared  for  us  ;  an'  as 
it  would  be  shabby  not  to  have  a  friend,  I 
asked  Sam  Appleton  himself.  He's  to  folly 
us." 

"I  see,"  said  Phelim,  "I  see.  Well,  the 
best  boy  in  Europe  Sam  is,  for  such  a  spi*ee. 
Now,  Fadher,  you  must  lie  like  the  ould 
diouol  to  night  Back  everything  I  say,  an' 
there's  no  fear  of  us.  But  about  what  ^e's 
to  get,  you  must  hould  put  for  that  I'm  to 
despise  it,  you  know.  Ill  abuse  you  for 
spe^in'  about  fortune,  but  don't  budge  an 
inch." 

"  It's  not  the  first  time  Fve  done  that  for 
you,  Phelim ;  but  in  regard  o'  these  ten 
guineas,  why  you  must  put  them  in  your 
pocket  for  fraid  they  be  wantin'  to  get  off 
wid  layin'  down  guinea  for  guinea.  You 
see,  they  don't  think  \oe  have  a  rap ;  an'  if 
they  propose  it  well  be  up  to  them."     • 

"  Larry,"  observed  Sheelah,  "  don't  make 
a  match  except  they  give  that  pig  they  have. 
Hould  out  for  that  by  all  means," 

"  Tare-an'-ounze ! "  exclaimed  Phelim, "  am 
I  goin'  to  take  the  counthry  out  o'  the  fiice  ? 
By  the  vestments,  I'm  a  purty  boy !    Do  you  ' 
know  the  fresh  news  I  have  for  yez  ?  " 

"  Not  ten  guineas  more,  Phelun  ?  "  repHed 
the  father. 

"  Maybe  you  soodhered  another  ould  wo- 
man/' said  the  mother. 

"Be  asy,"  repHed  Phelim.     "No,  but  by 
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the  five  crasses,  I  deluded  a  young  one  since 
I  went  out  1 " 

The  old  couple  were  once  more  disposed 
to  be  mirthful';  butPhelim  confirmed  his  as- 
sertion with  such  a  multiplicity  of  oaths, 
that  they  believed  him.  Nothing,  however, 
could  wring  the  secret  of  her  name  out  of 
him.  He  -had  reasons  for  conceahng  it  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  divulge.  In  fact,  he  could 
never  endure  ridicule,  and  the  name  oflSally 
Flattery,  as  the  person  whom  he  had  ''  de- 
luded," would  constitute,  on  his  part,  a  tri- 
umph quite  as  sorry.as  that  which  he  had 
achieved  in  Father  O'Hara's.  In  Ireland  no 
man  ever  thinks  of  marrying  a  female  thief 
— which  SaUy  was  strongly  suspected  to  be 
— except  some  worthy  fellow,  who  happens 
to  be  gifted  with  the  same  propensity. 

When  the  proper  hour  arrived,  honest 
Phelim,  after  having  already  made  arrange- 
ments to  be  called  on  the  following  Sunday, 
as  the  intended  husband  of  two  females,  now 
proceeded  with  great  coolness  to  make,  if 
possible,  a  similar  engagement  with  a  third. 

There  is  something,  hpwever,  to  be  said 
for  Phelim.  His  conquest  over  the  house- 
keej^er  was  considerably  out  of  the  common 
coui*se  of  love  affisdrs.  He  had  drawn  upon 
his  invention,  only  to  bhng*  himself  and  the 
old  woman  out  of  the  ridiculous  predicament 
LQ  which  the  priest  found  them.  He  had, 
moreover,  intended  to  prevail  on  her  to  lend 
him  the  hat,  in  case  the  priest  himself  had 
refused  him.  He  was  consequently  not  pre- 
pared for  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Doran  fastened  upon  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony.* On  suspecting  that  she  was  inclined 
to  be  serious,  he  pleaded  his  want  of  proper 
npparel ;  but  here  again  the  liberality  of  the 
housekeeper  silenced  him,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  it  opened  an  excellent  prospect  of  pro- 
curing that  which  he  most  required—a  de- 
cent suit  of  clothea  This  induced  him  to 
act  a  part  that  he  did  not  feel.  He  saw  the 
old  woman  was  resolved  to  outwit  him,  and 
he  resolved  to  overreach  the^ld  woman. 

His  marriage  with  Sally  Flattery  was  to  be 
merely  a  matter  of  chance.  If  he  married 
her  at  all,  he  knew  it  must  be  in  self-defence. 
He  felt  that  her  father  had  him  in  his  power, 
and  that  he  was  anything  but  a  man  to  be 
depended  on.  He  also  thought  that  his 
being  called  with  her,  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing, would  neutralize  his  call  with  liie  house- 
keeper ;  just  as  positive  and  negative  quan- 
tities in  algebra  cancel  each  other.  But  he 
was  quite  ignorant  that  the  story  of  Flattery's 
imprisonment  was  merely  a  plan  of  the 
daughter's  to  induce  him  to  marry  her. 

With  respect  to  Peggy  Donovan,  he  in- 
tended, should  he  succeed  in  extricating  him- 
self from  the  meshes  which  the  other  two 


had  thrown  around  him,  that  she  should  be 
the  elected  one  to  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
unite  himself.  As  to  the  confusion  produced 
by  being  called  to  three  at  once,  he  knew  that, 
however  laughable  .in  itself  it  would  be  pre- 
cisely something  like  what  the  parish  would 
exp€K^t  from  him.  Bouncing  Phelim  was  no 
common  man,  and  to  be  called  to  three  on 
the  same  Simday,  would  be  a  corroboration 
of  his  influence  with  the  sex.  It  certainly 
chagrined  him  not  a  little  that  one  of  them 
was  an  old  woman,  and  the  other  of  indif- 
ferent morals ;  but  still  it  exhibited  the 
claim  of  three  women  upon  one  man,  and 
that  satisfied  him.  His  mode  of  proceeding 
with  Peggy  Donovan  was  regular,  and  vlQt 
cording  to  the  usages  of  the  country.  The 
notice  had  been  given  that  he  and  his  father 
would  go  a  courting,  and  pf  course  they 
brought  the  whiskey  with  them,  that  being 
the  custom  among  persons  in  their  circum- 
stances in  life,  lliese  humble  courtships 
very  much  resemble  the  driving  of  a  bargain 
between  two  chapmen ;  for,  indeed,  the 
closeness  of  the  demands  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  reluctance  of  concession  on  the  other, 
are  almost  incredible.  Many  a  time  has  a 
match  been  broken  up  by  a  refusal  on  the 
one  part^  to  give  a  slip  of  a  pig,  or  a  pair  of 
blankets,  or  a  year-old  calf.  These  are  small 
matters  in  themselves,  but  they  are  of  impor- 
tance to  those  who,  perhaps,  have  nothing 
else  on  earth  with  which  to  begin  the  world. 
The  house  to  which  Phelim  and  his  father 
directed  themselves  was,  like  their  own,  of 
the  humblest  description.  The  floor  of  it  was 
about  sixteen  feet  by  twelve ;  its  furniture 
rude  and  scanty.  To  the  right  of  the  fire 
was  a  bed,  the  four  posts  of  which  ran  up 
to  the  low  roof ;  it  was  cvirtained  vrith  straw 
mats,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  wide  on  the  side  next  the 
fire,  through  which  those  who  slept  in  it 
passed.  A  Httle  below  the  foot  of  the  bed 
were  ranged  a  few  shelves  of  deal,  supported 
by  pins  of  wood  driven  into  the  wall.  These 
constituted  the  dresser.  In  the  lower  end 
of  the -house  stood  a  potato-bin,  made  up  of 
stakes  driven  into  the  floor,  and  wrought 
with  strong  wicker-work.  Tied  to  another 
stake  beside  this  bin  stood  a  cow,  whose 
hinder  part  projected  so  close  to  the  door, 
that  those^who  entered  the  cabin  were  com- 
pelled to  push  her  over  out  of  their  way. 
This,  indeed,  was  effected  without  much  difli- 
culty,  for  the  animal  became  so  habituated 
to  the  necessity  of  moving  aside,  that  it  wsa 
only  necessary  to  lay  the  hand  upon  her. 
Above  the  door  in  the  inside,  almost  touch- 
ing the  roo^  was  the  hen-roost,  made  also 
of  wicker-work  ;  and  opposite  the  bed,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire,  stood  a  meal-chest. 
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its  lid  on  a  level  Yn&i  the  little  paoe  of  glass 
whicli  served  as  a  window.  An  old  straw 
chair,  a  few  stools,  a  couple  of  pots,  some 
wooden  vessels  and  crockery,  couipleted  the 
furniture  of  the  house.  The  pi$?  to  which 
Kheelah  alluded  was  not  kept  within  the 
cabin,  that  filthy  custom  being  now  less 
coibmon  than  formerly. 

This  catalogue  of  cottage  furniture  may 
appear  to  our  English  readers  very  miserable. 
We  beg  them  to  believe,  however,  that  if 
every  cabin  in  Ireland  were  equally  comfort- 
able, the  country  would  be  comparatively 
happy.  Still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  dramatis  personw  of  our  story  are  of  the 
humblest  class. 

When  seven  o'clock  drew  nigh,  the  in- 
mates of  this  little  cabin  placed  th^nselves 
at  a  clear  fire ;  the  ^ther  at  one  side,  the 
mother  at  the  other,  and  the  daughter 
directly  between  them,  knitting,  for  this  is 
usually  the  occupation  of  a  femide  on  such  a 
night  £ver}*thing  in  the  house  was  clean ; 
the  floor  swept ;  the  ashes  removed  from 
the  hearth  ;  the  parents  in  their  best  clothes, 
and  the  daughter  also  in  her  hohday  apparel 
She  was  a  plain  girl,  neither  remarkable  for 
beauty,  nor  otherwise.  Her  eyea^  however, 
were  good,  so  were  her  teeth,  and  an  anxious 
look,  produced  of  course  by  an  occasion  so 
interesting  to  a  female,  heightened  her  com- 
plexion to  a  blush  that  became  her.  The 
creature  had  certainly  made  the  most  of  her 
little  finely.  Her. face  shone  like  that  of  a 
child  after  a  fresh  scrubbing  with  a  strong 
towel ;  her  hair,  carefully  curled  with  the 
hot  blade  of  a  knife,  had  been  smoothed  with 
soap  until  it  became  lustrous  by  repeated 
polishing,  and  her  best  red  ribbon  was  tied 
tightly  about  it  in  a  smart  knot»  that  stood 
out  on  the  side  of  her  head  with  something 
of  a  coquettish  air.  Old  Donovan  and  his 
wife  maintained  a  conversation  upon  some 
indifferent  subject,  but  the  daughter  evi- 
dently paid  little  attention  to  what  they  said 
It  being  near  the  hour  appointed  for  Phe- 
lim's  arrival,  she  sat  with  an  appearance  of 
watchful  trepidation,  occasionally  list^iing, 
and  starting  at  every  sound  that  she  thought 
1x>re  any  resemblance  to  a  man's  voice  or 
footstep. 

At  length  the  approach  of  Phelim  and  his 
father  was  announced  by  a  verse  of  a  popular 
song,  for  singing  which  Phelim  was  famous ; — 

^*  A  sailor  coorted  a  farmer^e  dangbter 
That  lived  contagiaui  to  the  I«le  of  Han, 
A  long  time  coortin\  an*  stiU  discooTsin' 

Of  things  coDsamin*  the  ocean  wide; 
At  linth  he  saise,  ^  My  own  dearest  darlint, 

Will  you  consint  for  to  be  my  biide  ?  " 

"  An*  so  she  did  consint,  the  darlin',  but 
what  the  puck  would  she  do  else  ?    God  save 


the  family !  F^dy  Donovan,  how  is  your 
health  ?  Molly,  avonmeen,  Pm  glad  to  hesr 
that  you're  thnvin'.  An'  Peggy — eh  ?  Ah, 
be  gorra,  &dher,  here's  somethin'  to  look  at  I 
Give  us  the  hand  of  you,  you  bloomer !  Och, 
och  1  &ith  you're  the  daisey ! " 

"Phelim,"  said  the  father,  "will  you  be- 
have yourself?  Haven't  you  the  night  be- 
fore you  for  your  capers  ?  Paddy  Donovan, 
I'm  gkd  to  see  you  I  Molly,  give  us  your 
right  hand,  for,  in  troth,  I  have  a  regard  for 
you !  Peggy,  dear,  how  are  you  ?  But  Pm 
sure,  I  needn't  be  axin .  when  I  look  at  you ! 
In  troth,  Phelim,  she  ia  somethin'  to  tlirow 
your  eye  at" 

"Lwrry  Toole,  you're  welcome,"  replied 
Donovan  and  his  wife,  "an'  so  is  your  son. 
Take  stools  both  of  you,  an*  draw  near  the 
hearth.  Here,  Phelim/'  said  the  latter, 
"  draw  in  an'  sit  l^eside  myself." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  MoUy,"  replied  Phe- 
lim ;  "  but  I U  do  no  sich  thing.  Arrah,  do 
you  think,  now,  that  Pd  begin  to  gosther  wid 
an  ould  woman,  while  I  have  the  likes  o' 
Peggy,  the  darlin',  beside  me?  I'm  up  to 
a  tlmck  worth  nine  of  it.  No,  no ;  tlus 
chest  11  do.  Sure  you  know,  I  must  help 
the  '  duck  of  diamonds '  here  to  count  her 
stitches." 

**  Paddy,"  said  Larrv,  in  a  friendly  whisper, 
"put  this  whiskey  p^t  for  a  while,  barrin' 
this  bottle  that  we  must  taste  for  good  luck. 
Sam  Appleton's  to  come  up  afther  us  an',  I 
suppose,  some  o'  your  own  cleavena  11  be 
here  afther  a  while." 

"  Thrue  for  you,"  said  Donovan.  "  Jemmy 
Bum  and  Antony  DevHn  is  to  come  over 
presently.  But,  Larry,  this  is  nonsense. 
One  bottle  o'  whiskey  was  lashins ;  my  Good- 
ness, what'll  we  be  doin'  wid  a  whole  ^dlon  ?  " 

"  Dacency  or  nothin',*Paddy  ;  if  it  was  my 
last  I'd  show  spent,  an'  why  not  ?  Who'd 
be  for  the  shabby  thing  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  Larry,  I  can't  say  but  you're 
right  afther  all  I  Maybe  I'd  do  the  sarnc 
thing  myself,  for  .all  I'm  spakin'  aginst  it." 

The  old  people  then  passed  round  an  in- 
troductory glass,  after  which  they  chatted 
awav  for  an  hour  or  so,  somewhat  like  the 
members  of  a  committee  who  talk  upon 
indifferent  topics  until  their  brethr^i  are  all 
assembled. 

Phelim,  in  the  meantime,  grappled  with 
the  daughter,  whose  knitting  he  spoiled  by 
hooking  the  thread  with  his  finger,  jogging 
her  elbow  until  he  ran  the  needles  past  each  * 
other,  and  finally  imravelling  her  clew ;  all 
which  she  bore  with  great  good-humor. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  she  ventured  to  give  him 
a  thwack  upon  the  shoulder,  with  a  laughing 
frown  upon  her  countenance,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect him  for  teasing  her. 
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When  Jemmj  Bum  and  Anioiiy-  DevHn 
anirod,  the  spirits  of  the  party  got  up.  The 
whiskey  was  formally  produced,  but  as  yet 
this  subjeot  of  the  courtship,  though  perfect- 
ly understood,  was  not  in1at>duce(L  Phelim 
and  the  fiftther  were  anxious-  to  amrait  the 
presenoe  of  Sam  Apj^eton,  who  was  oon^ 
sidered,  .by  the  way,  a  fiist*>iate  hand  at 
matdiroaalang. 

Phelim,  as  is  the  wont^  on  finding  the  din 
of  the  conversation  raised  to  the  proper 
pitch,  stole  one  of  the  botties  and  prevailed 
on  Peggy  to  adjourn  with  him  to  the  potacfco- 
bin.  Here  they  ensconced  li^mselves  very 
snugly  ;  but  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  oon- 
tcazy  to  the  knowledge  and  consent  ctf  the 
seniors,  who  winked  at  each  other  on  seeing 
Phelim  gallantly  tow  her  down  with  the  bot- 
tle tinder  his  arm.  It  was  only  the  commcm 
usage  on  such  occasions,  and  not  considered 
any  violation  whatsoever  of  deoonnn.  When 
Phelim's  prior  engagements  are  considered, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  som^ 
thing  singularly  ludicrous  in  the  humorous 
look  he  gave  over  his  shoulder  ai  the  com- 
pany, as  he  went  toward  the  bin,  having  the 
bottom  of  the  whiskey-bottle  projecting  be« 
hind  his  elbow,  winking  at  them  in  return, 
by  way  of  a  hint  to  mind  their  own  business 
and  aUow  him  to  plead  for  himself.  The 
bin^  however,  turned  out  to  be  rather  an  un- 
easy seat,  for  as  the  potatoes  lay  in  a  slant- 
ing heap  against  the  wall,  Phelim  and  his 
sweetheart  were  perpetually  sliding  down 
firom  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Phelim  could 
be  industrious  when  it  suited  his  pleasure. 
In  a  few  minutes  those  who  sat  about  the 
fire  imagined,  from  the  noise  at  the  bin, 
that  the  house.was  about  to  come  about  their 
ears. 

'*  Phelim,  you  thief,"  said  the  lather, 
"what's  all  that  noise  for?  " 

"  Chrosh  orrin  I "  *  said  MoEy  Donovan, 
isthattundher?" 

"Devil  carry  these  piatees,"  exclaimed 
Pheiim,  raking  them  down  with  both  hands 
and  all  his  might,  "  if  there's  any  sittin'  at 
all  upon  them  !  Tm  levellin'  them  to  pre- 
vint  Peggy,  the  darlin'  from  slidderin'  an'  to 
give  us  time  to  be  talkin',.someth]n'  lovin'  to 
one  another.  The  curse  o'  Cromwell  an 
them  !  One  might  as  well  dhrink  a  glass  o' 
whiskey  wid  his  sweetheart,  or  spake  a  tinder 
word*to  her,  on  the  wings  of  a  windmill  as 
here.  There  now,  they're  as  level  as  you 
plase,  acushla!  Sit  down,  you  jewel  you, 
an'  give  me  the  egg-shell,  tUl  we  have  our 
sup  o'  the  crathur  in  comfort.  Faith,  it  was 
too  soon  for  us  to  be  comin'  down  in  the 
worid?" 

*  The  oroM  be  aboat  us  I 
Vol.  II.— 67 


Phelim  and  Peggy  having  each  emptied 
the  eggnahell,  which  among  the  poorer  Irish 
is  frequently  the  substitute  for  a  glass,  en* 
tered  into  the  following  sentfan^ital  dislogue, 
which  was  covered  by  the  loud  and  entan- 
gled conversation  of  their  friends  about  the 
fire  ;  Phelim's  arm  lovingly  about  hjer  neck, 
and  his  head  laid  down  snugly  against  lier 
checki 

"  Now,  Peggy,  you  darlin'  o*  the  world-— 
bad  cess  to  me  but  I'm  as  glad  as  two  ten- 
pennies  that  I  levelled  these  piatees ;  there 
was  no  sittm'  an  them.    Eh,  avoumeen  ?  ** 

"Why,  we're  comfortable  now,  anyhow, 
Phelim ! " 

* "  Eaith,  you  may  say  thali — (a  loving 
squeeze).  Now,  Peggy,  begin  an'  tell  us  all 
about  your  bachelors." 

**  The  saarra  one  ever  I  had,  Phelim." 

"  Oh,  murdher  sheery,  what  a  bounce ! 
Bad  cess  to  me,  if  you  can  spake  a  word  o' 
thruth  afther  that,  yon  common  desaverl 
Wom't  you  an*  Paddy  Moran  pullin'  a 
ooard?" 

"  No,  in  throth  ;  it  was  given  out  on  us, 
but  we  never  wor,  Phelim.  Nothin'  ever 
passed  betune  us  but  common  civility.  He 
thrated  my  father  an'  mother  wanst  to  share 
of  half  a  pint  in  the  Lammas  Fair,  when  I 
was  along  wid  them ;  but  he  never  broke 
discoorse  wid  me  barrin',  as  I  sed,  in  civility 
an'  friendship." 

"^*  do  you.  mane  to  put  it  down  my 
throath  that  you  never  had  a  sweetheart  at 
all?" 

"The  neiraone." 

"  Oh,  you  thief  1  Wid  two  sich  lips  o' 
your  own,  an'  two  sich  eyes  o'  your  own,  an' 
two  sich  cheeks  o'  your  own^ !  Oh,  by  the 
tarn,  that  won't  pass." 

"  Well,  an'  supposin'  I  had — ^behave  Phe- 
lim— supposin'  I  had,  where s  the  harm? 
Sure  it's  well  known  all  the  sweethearts  you 
had,  an'  have  yet,  I  suppose." 

"Be  gorra,  an' that's  thmth  ;  an'  the  more 
the  merrier,  you  jewel  you,  till  one  get's 
married.  I  had  enough  of  them,  in  my  day, 
but  you're  the  flower  o'  them  all,  that  I'd  like 
to  spend  my  life  wid  " — (a  squeeze.) 

"  The  sorra  one  word  the  men  say  a  body 
can  trust  I  warrant  yoa  tould  that  story  to 
every  one  o'  them  as  well  as  to, ma  Stop 
Phelim — it's  well  known  that  what  you  say 
to  the  colleens  is  no  gospel  You  know 
what  they  christened  you  '  Boundn'  Phdim ' 
for." 

"  Betune  you  an'  me,  Peggjr,  111  tell  you  a 
sacret ;  I  ttxis  the  boy  for  deludin'  them.  It's 
very  well  known  the  matches  I  might  a'  got ; 
but  you  see,  you  little  shaver,  it  was  waitin' 
for  jourself  I  wa& " 

"Forme!  A  purty  story  indeed!  Tm^ure 
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it  was  1    Oh,  afkher  that  I    Why,  PheKm,  how 

can  you ^Well,  well,  did  any  one  ever  hear 

the  likes?" 

'*  Be  the  vestments,  it's  thruth.  I  had  yoa 
in  my  eye  these  three  years,  hut  was  waitin' 
till  rd  get  together  as  much  money  as  ud' 
set  us  up  in  the  world  dacently.  Give  me 
tha£  egg-shell  agin.  TaUdn's  dhruthy  work. 
Shudorth,  a  rogarah  /  *  an'  a  pleasant  honey- 
moon to  us  I " 

"Wait  till  we're  married  first,  PheUm; 
thiir  it'll  be  time  enough  to  dhrink  thai, 

"  Come,  acushla,  it's  your  turn  now  ;  taste 
the  shell,  an'  you'll  see  how  lovin'  it'll  make 
us.     Mother's  milk's  a  thrifle  to  it." 

"  Well,  if  ;  take  this,  PheHm,  I'll  not  touch 
another  dhrop  to-night.  In  the  mane  time 
here's  whatever's  best  for  us !  Whoo  I  -  Oh, 
my  I  but  that's  strong !  I  dunna  how  the 
people  can  dhrink  so  much  of  it !  " 

"Faith,  nor  me ;  except  bekase  they  have 
a  regard  for  it,  an'  that  it's  worth  havin'  a  re- 
gard for,  jist  hke  yourself  an' me.  Upon  my 
faix,  Peggy,  it  bates  all,  the  love  an  likin'  I 
have  for  you,  an'  ever  had  these  three  years 
past  I  tould  you  about  the  eyes,  mavour- 
neen,  an' — an' — about  the  lips " 

"Phehm — behave — ^I  say — now  stop  wid 
you-r-well — weU — but  you're  the  tazin'  Phe- 
lim ! — Throth  the  girls  may  be  glad  when 
you're  married,"  exclaimed  i?eggy,  adjusting 
her  polished  hair. 

**  Bad  cess  to  the  bit,  if  ever  I  got  so  sweet 
a  one  in  my  life — the  soft  end  of  a  honey- 
comb's a  fool  to  it.  One  thing,  Peggy,  I  can 
tell  you — that '111  love  you  in  great  style. 
WMn  we're  marrid  it's  I  that'll  soodher  you 
up.  I  won't  let  the  wind  blow  on  you.  You 
must  give  up  workin',  too.  All  m  ax  you  to  do 
will  be  to  nurse  the  childhre ;  an'  that  same 
will  keep  you  busy  enough,  plase  Goodness." 

'"  Upon  my  faix,-  Phelim,  you're  the  very 
sarra,  so  you  are.  Will  you  be  asy  now? 
m  engage  when  you're  married,  it'll  soon  be 
another  story  wid  you.  Maybe  you'd  care 
little  about  us  thin ! " 

"  Be  the  vestmentg,  Tm  spakin'  pure  gos- 
pel,  so  I  am.  Sure  you  don't  know  that  to 
be  good  husbands  ri^ns  in  our  family.  Every 
one  of  them  was  as  sweet  as  thracle  to  their 
wives.  Why,  there's  that  ould  cock,  my 
fadher,  an'  if  you'd  see  how  he  butthers  up 
the  oi:dd  woman  to  this  day,  it  'ud  make 
your  heart  warm  to  any  man  o'  the  famOy." 

*'  Ould  an'  young  was  ever  an'  always  the 
same  to  you,  Phelim.  Sure  the  ouldest 
woman  in  the  parish,  if  she  happened  to  be 
single,  couldn't  miss  of  your  blarney.  It's 
reported  you're  goin'  to  be  marrid  to  an  ould 
woman.'  • 


*  ThiB  to  yoU;  yoa  rogue. 


''He-^hem — ahem!  Bad  luck  to  this 
cowld  I  have !  ifs  stickin'  in  my  throath  en^ 
tirely,  so  it  is ! — hem  !— to  a  what  ?  " 

**  Why  to  an  ould  woman,  wid  a  great 
deal  of  the  hard  goold ! " 

Phelim  put -his  hand  instinctively  to  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  in  which  he  carried  the 
housekeeper's  money. 

"  Would  you  oblage  one  vsrid  her  name  ?  " 

''You  know  ould  MoUy  Eavanagh  well 
enough,  Phelim." 

Phelim  put  up  an  inward  ejaculation  of 

**  To  the  sarra  wid  her,  an'  all  aasoned 
women..  God  be  praised  thai  the  night's  fine, 
anyhow  I  Hand  me  the  shell,  an'  we'll  take  a 
gatdiogue  aich,  an'  afther  that  well  begin  an' 
talk  over  how  lovin'  an'  fond  o'  one  another 
we'll  be." 

''  You're  takin'  too  much  o'  the  whiskey, 
Phelim.  Oh,  for  Goodness'  sake  I — oh — b— 
\) — ji — ^nowbeasy.  Faix,  III  go  to  the  fire,  an' 
lave  you  altogether,  so  I  will,  if  you  don't 
give  over  slusfiierin'  me,  that  way,  an'  stop- 
pin'  my  breatL" 

"Here's  all  happiness  to  our  two  selves^ 
acushla  machree  I  Now  thry  another  gaulio^ 
gue,  an'  youll  see  how  deludin'  it'U  make  you." 

"  Not  a  sup,  Phelim." 

*'  Anah,  nonsense  I  Be  the  vestment^  it's 
as  harnaless  as  new  milk  from  the  cow.  Itll 
only  do  you  good,  alanna.  Come  now, 
Peggy,  don't  be  ondacent,  an'  it  our  first 
night's  coortin'  I  Blood  ^ve  I  don't  make 
little  o'  my  father's  son  on  sich  a  nighty  an' 
us  at  business  like  this,  anyhow  I  " 

"  Phelim,  by  the  crass,  I  won't  take  it ;  so 
that  ends  it.  Po  you  want  to  make  little  o' 
me?  It's  not  much  you'd  think  o'  me  in 
your  mind,  if  I'd  dhrink  it." 

"  The  sheU^s  not  half  fnlL" 

''I  wouldn't  brake  my  ,oath  for  all  the 
whiskey  in  tiie  kingdom ;  so  don't  ax  me. 
It's  neither  right  nor  proper  of  you  to  force 
it  an  me." 

'' Wdl,  aU  I  say  is,  that  it's  makin' Utile  of 
one  Phelim  O'Toole,  that  hasn't  a  thought 
in  his  body  but  what's  over  head  an'  ears  in 
love  wid  yoiL  I  must  only  dhrink  it  for  you 
myaelt  thin.  Here's  all  kinds  o'  good  for- 
tune to  us  I  Now,  Peggy, — sit  closer  to  me 
acushla ! — Now,  Peggy,  are  you  fond  o'  me  at 
all?    TeU  thruth,  now." 

"Fond  o'  you!  Sure  you  know  all  the 
girls  is  fond  of  you.  Aren't  you '  the  boy  for 
deludin'  them? '—ha,  ha,  ha?" 

"  Come,  come,  you  shaver ;  that  won't  do. 
Be  sarious.  If  you  knew  how  my  heart's 
warmin'  to  you  this  minute,  you'd  £all  in 
love  wid  my  shadow.  Come,  now,  out  wid 
it.  Are  .you  fond  of  a  sortin  boy  not  far 
from  you,  called  Bouncin'  Phelim  ?  " 
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''To  besurelam.  Are  you  satisfied  now? 
PheUmI  Isay,"— 

"Faith,  it  won't  pass,  avoumeen.  That's 
not  the  voice  for  it  Don't  vou  hear  me,  how 
tendher  I  spake  wid  my  mouth  brathin'  into 
your  ear,  acushla  machree  ?  Now  turn  about, 
like  a  purty  entisin'  girl,  as  you  are,  an'  put 
your  sweet  bill  to  my  ear  the  same  way,  an* 
whisper  what  you  know  into  it  ?  Tluit's  a 
darlin'I     Will  you,  achora?" 

"  An'  maybe  all  this  time  you're  promised 
to  another  ?  " 

"  Be  the  vestments,  Tm  not  promised  to 
one.    Now  I    Saize  the  one !  " 

"  YouTl  say  that,  anyhow  ! " 

"  Do  you  see  my  hands  acrass  ?  Be  thim 
five  Grasses^  I'm  not  promised  to  a  girl  hvin', 
so  I'm  not,  nor  wouldn't,  bekase  I  had  you 
in  my  eya  Now  will  you  tell  me  what  I'm 
wantin'  you?  The  grace  o'  Heaven  light 
down  an  you,  an'  be  a  good,  coasin  darhn' 
for  wanst  Be  this  an'  be  that,  if  ever  you 
heerd  or  seen  sich  doin's  an'  times  as  we'll 
have  when  we're  marrid.  Now  the  weeny 
whisper,  a  colleen  dhas" 

"  It's  time  enough  yet  to  let  you  know  my 
mind,  Phelim.     If  you  behave  yourself  an' 

be ^Why  thin  is  it  at  the  bottle  agin  you 

are?  Now  don't  dhrink  so  much,  Phelim, 
or  itTl  get  into  your  head.  I  was  sayin'  that 
if  you  behave  yourself,  an'  be  a  good  boy,  I 
may  tell  you  somethin'  soon." 

"  Somethin'  soon  !  Live  horse,  an'  you'll 
get  grass  1  Peggy,  if  that's  the  way  wid  you, 
tiie  lo.ve's  all  on  my  side,  I  see  clearly.  Are 
you  willin'  to  marry  me,  anyhow  ?  " 

**  I'm  willin'  to  do  whatsomever  my  father 
an'  mother  wishes." 

"  I'm  for  havin*  the  weddin'  off-hand ;  an'  of 
coorse,  if  we  agree  to-night,  I  think  our  best 
plan  is  to  have  ourselves  called  on  Sunday. 
An'  I'll  tell  you  what,  avoumeen — be  the  holy 
vestments,  if  I  waJs  to  be  *  called '  to  fifty  on  the 
same  Sunday,  you're  the  darlin'  I'd  marry." 

"  Phelim,  it's  time  for  us  to  go  up  to  the 
fire ;  we're  long  enou^  here.  I  thought  you 
had  only  three  words  to  say  to  me." 

"Why,  if  you're  tired  o'  me,  Peggy,  I 
don*t  *want  you  to  stop.  I  wouldn't  force 
myself  on  the  best  girl  that  ever  stepped." 

"Sure  you  have  tould'me  all  you  want  to 
say,  an'  there's  no  use  in  us  8ta3dn'  here. 
Y#u  know,  Phelim,  there's  not  a  girl  in  the 
parish  'ud  believe  a  word  that  'ud  come  out 
o'  your  lips.  Sure  there's  none  o'  them  but 
you  coorted  one  time  or  other.  If  you  could 
get  betther,  Phelim,  I  dunna  whether  you'd 
be  here  to-night  at  all*  or  not" 

"  Answer  me  this,  Peggy.  What  do  you 
think  your  father  'ud  be  wiUin'  to  give  you  ? 
Not  that  I  care  a  cron  abaun  about  it^  for  Pd 
marry  you  wid  an  inch  of  candla" 


^*  You  know  my  father's  but  a  poor  man, 
Phelim,  an'  can  give  little  or  nothm'.  Them 
that  won't  marry  me  as  I  am,  needn't  come 
here  to  look  for  a  fortune." 

"I  know  that,  Peggy,  an'  be  the  same 
token,  I  want  no  fortune  at  all  wid  you  but 
yourself,  darlin'.  In  the  mane  time,  to  show 
you  that  I  could  get  a  fortune — DJier  a  Lerha 
HeenOy  1  could  have  a  wife  wid  a  hundre  an' 
•twenty  guineas ! " 

Peggy  received  this  intelligence  much  in 
thje  same  manner  as  Lany  and  Sheelahjiad 
received  it  Her  mirth  was  absolutely  bois- 
terous for  at  least  ten  minutea  Indeed,  so 
loud  had  it  been,  that  Lany  and  her  father 
could  not  help  addng : — 

"Arrah,  what's  the  fun,  Peggy,  achora?" 

"  Oh,  nothin',  "  she  replied,  "  but  one  o' 
Phelim's  bounces." 

"  Now/'  said  Phelim,  "  you  won't  believe 
me  ?    Be  all  the  books — " 

Peggy's  mirth  prevented  his  oaths  from 
being  heard.  In  vain  he  declared,  protested, 
and  swore.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  com- 
pelle.d  to  expe^ence  the  fate  peculiar  to  all 
ILara  Even  truth,  from  his  Ups,  was  looked 
upon  as  falsehood. 

Phelim,  on  finding-  that  he  could  neither 
extort  from  Peggy  an  acknowledgment  of 
love,  nor  make  hmiself  credible  upon  the 
subject  of  the  large  fortune,  saw  that  he  had 
nothing  for  it  now,  in  order  to  produce  an 
impression,  but  the  pathetic. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  may  lave  me,  Peggy 
achora,  if  you  like ;  but  out  o'  this  III  not 
budge,  wid  a  blessing,  till  I  cry  my  skinful, 
so  I  won't  Saize  the  toe  I'll  move,  now,  till 
I'm  sick  wid  crying  1  Oh,  murdher  alive,  this 
night  I  Isn't  it  a  poor  case  entirely,  that  the 
girl  I'd  suffer  myself  to  be  turned  inside  out 
f6r,  won't  say  that  she  cares  about  a  hair  o' 
my  head!  Oh,  thin,  but  I'm  the  misfor- 
tunate  blackguard  aU  out !  Och,  oh !  Peggy, 
achora»  you'll  break  my  heart ! .  Hand  me 
that  shell,  acushla — for  I'm  in  the  height  of 
affliction ! " 

Peggy  oould  neither  withhold  it,  nor  reply 
to  him.  Her  mirth  was  even  more  intense 
now  than  before  ;  nor,  if  all  were  known,  was 
Phelim  less  affected  with  secret  laughter  than 
I'eggy. 

"  It  is  makin'  fun  o'  me  you  are,  you  thief, 
eh  ? — Is  it  laughin'  at  my  grief  you  are  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Phelim.  "  Be  the  tarn'  o'  wor,  I'U 
punish  you  for  that" 

Peggy  attempted  to  escape,  but  Fhehm 
succeeded,  ere  she  went,  in  taking  a  saluta- 
tion or  two,  after  which  both  joined  those 
who  sat  at  the  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Sam  Appl^ton  entered. 

Much  serious  conversation  had  already 
passed  in  reference  to  the  courtship,  which 
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was  finaJlj  entered  into  and  debated,  pro  and 
con, 

"Now,  Paddy  Donovan,  that  we're  alto- 
gether, let  me  tell  you  one  thing:  there's 
not  a  betther  natur'd  boy,  nor  a  stouther, 
claner  yoong  fellow  in  the  pariah,  than  my 
Fhehm.  Hell  make  your  daughther  as  good 
a  husband  as  ever  broke  bread ! " 

"  I'm  not  sayin'  against  that,  lAny.  He 
w  a  good-nathur'd  boy :  but  I  tell  you,  Larry. 
Toole,  that  my  daughter^  his  fill  of  a  wife 
any .  day.  An*  Fll  put  this  to  the  back  o' 
that — she's  a  hard-workin'  girl,  that  ates  no 
idle  bread." 

"Very  right,"  said  Sam  Appleton.  "Phe- 
lim's  a  hairo,  an'  she's  a  beauty.  Dang  me, 
but  they  wor  made  for  one  another.  Phelim, 
abouchal,  why  don't  you — oh,  I  see  you  are. 
Why,  I  was  goin'  to  bid  yon  make  up  to 
her." 

"  Give  no  gosther,  Sam,"  replied  Fh^lim, 
"  but  sind  round  the  bottle,  an'  don't  forget 
to  let  it  come  this  way.  I  hardly  tasted  a 
dhrop  to-night." 

"  Oh,  TheHm ! "  exclaimed  Peggy. 

"  Whisht  I "  said  Phelim,  "  there's  no  use 
in  lettin'  the  ould  fellows  be  committin' 
sin.  Why,  they're  hearty  *  as  it  is,  the  sin- 
nera" 

"  Come,  nabors,"  said  Bam,  "Fm  the  boy 
that's  for  close  work.  How  does  the  match 
stand?  You're  both  my  friends,  an'  may 
this  be  poison  to  me,  but  Fll  spake  like  an 
honest  man,  for  the  one  as  well  as  for  the 
other. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Donovan,  "how  is 
Phelim  to  support  my  daughther,  Larry? 
Sure  that's  a  fern*  questin',  any  way." 

"WTiy,  Paddy,"  replied  Larry,  "when 
Phelim  gets  her,  hell  have  a  patch  of  his 
own,  as  well  as  another.  There's  that '  half- 
acre,'  and  a  betther  piece  o'  land  isn't  in 
Europe ! " 

"  Well,  'fyai  what  plenishin'  are  they  to 
have,  Larry  ?  A  bare  half  acre's  but  a  poor 
look  up." 

"I'd  as  soon  you'd  not  make  little  of  it,  in 
the  mane  time,"  replied  Larry,  rather  warmly. 
"  As  good  a  couple  as  ever  they  wor  lived  on 
that  half  acre ;  along  wid  what  they  earned 
by  hard  work  otherwise." 

"  I'm  not  disparagin'  it,  Larry ;  Fd  be  long 
sorry  ;  but  about  the  furniture  ?  What  are 
they  to  begin  the  world  wid  ?  " 

"  Hut,"  said  Devlin,  "  go  to  the  sarra  wid 
yez  I — What  'ud  they  want,  no  more  nor  other 
young  people  like  them,  to  begin  the  world 
wid?  A^  you  goin'  to  mal^e  English  or 
Scotch  of  them,  that  never  marries  till 
they're  able  to  buy  a  farm  an'  stqck  it,  the 


nagurs.  By  the  staff  in  my  hand,  an  Irish 
man  ud  lash  a  dozen  o'  them,  wid  all  theii 
prudence !  Hasn't  Phelim  an'  Peggy  health 
and  hands,  what  most  new-married  couples 
in  Ireland  begins  the  world  wid?  Sure 
they're  not  worse  nor  a  thousand  otiiers?  " 

"  Success,  Antony,"  said  Phelim.  "  Here's 
your  health  for  that ! " 

"God  be  thanked  they  have  health  an' 
haDds,"  said  Donovan.  "  Still,  Antony,  Fd 
like  that  they'd  have  somethin'  more." 

"  Well,  then,  Paddy,  spake  up  for  your- 
self"  observed  Lany.  "  What  will  you  put 
to  the  fore  for  the  colleen  ?  Don't  take  both 
flesh  an'  bone !  " 

"Fll  not  spake  up,  till  I  know  all  that 
Phelim's  to  expect,"  said  Donovan.  "  I 'don't 
think  he  has  a  right  to  be  axin'  anything  wid 
sich  a  girl  as  my  Peggy." 

"  Hut^  tut,  Paddy  !  She's  a  good  colleen 
enough  ;  but  do  you  think  she  s  above  any 
one  that  carries  the  name  of  OToole  upon 
him?  Still,  it's  but  raisonable  for  you  to 
wish  the  girl  well  settled.  My  Phelim  will 
have  one  half  o'  my  worldly  goods,  at  all 
evinta" 

"  Name  them,  Larry,  if  you  plase." 

"Why,  hell  have  one  o'  tiie  goats — ^the 
gray  one,  for  she's  the  best  o'  the  two,  in 
tiiroth.  HelL  have  two  stools  ;  three  hens, 
an'  a  toss-up  for  the  cock.  The  biggest  o' 
the  two  pots  ;  two  good  crocks  ;  three  good 
wooden  trenchers,  an'-— >hem — hell  have  his 
own — I  say,  Paddy,  are  you  Hstenin'  to  me  ? 
— Phelim,  do  you  hear  what  Fm  givin*  you, 
a  veehonee  f — his  own  bed  !  An'  there's  all  I 
can  or  will  do  for  him.  Now  do  you  spake 
up  for  Peggy." 

"Fm  to  have  my  own  bedstead  too,"  said 
Phelim,  "  an'  bad  cess  to  the  stouter  one  in 
Europe.  It's  as  good  this  minute  as  it  was 
eighteen  years  agone." 

"  Paddy  Donovan,  spake  up,"  said  Larry. 

"  Spake  up  ! "  said  Paddy,  contemptuously. 
"Is  it  for  three  crowns'  worth  Fd  spake 
up?  The  bedstead,  Phelim  I  Bedhu  ht^^ 
man ! " 

"Put   round    the   bottle,"  said  Phelim, 

we're  dhry  here." 

"  Thrue  enough,  Phelim,*^  said  the  fiither. 
Paddy,  here's  towarst  you  an'  yours — 
nabors— all  your  healths — ^young  couple! 
Paddy,  give  us  your  hand,  man  alive !  Su>e, 
whether  we  agree  or  not,  this  won't  put  be- 
tween us." 

"  Throth,  it  won't,  Larry — an'  Fm  thankful 
to  you.  Your  health,  Larry,  an'  all  your 
healths !  Phelim  an'  Peggy,  success  to  yez; 
whether  or  not !  An'  now,  in  regard  o'  your 
civility,   I  vnil  spake  up.     My  proposal  is 
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•  Tip^. 


*  Hold  your  tongue. 
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this : — "  m  put  down  guinea  for  guinea  wid 
you." 

Now  we  must  obaerre,  bj  the  way,  that 
this  was  said  under  the  £nn  oonviotion  that 
neither  Phelim  nor  the  father  had  a  guinea  in 
their  possession. 

'TU  do  that  same,  Paddy/*  said  Larry ; 
*'  but  III  lave  it  to  the  present  company,  if 
you're  not  bound  to  put  down  tiia  first 
guinea.    Nabors,  amn't  I  right  ?  " 

''  You  are  rights  Larzy,"  said  Bum  ;  ''  it's 
but  fair  that  Paddy  should  put  down  the  first" 

"Molly,  achora,"  said  Donovan  to  the 
wife,  who,  by  the  way,  was  engaged  in  pr»- 
X)aring  the  little  feast  uisual  on  such  occa- 
sions— ''Molly,  achora^  give  me  that  ould 
glove  you  have  in  your  pocket" 

She  immediately  handed  him  an  old  sham- 
my glove,  tied  up  into  a  hard  knot,  which  he 
felt  some  difficulty  in  unloosing. . 

^'.Come,  I^trry,"  said  he,  hiring  down  a 
guinea-note,  ''  cover  that  like  a  man." 

"  Phelim  carries  my  purse,"  observed  the 
father ;  but  he  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
laughter  of  the  company  rang  loudly  through 
the  house.  The  triumph  of  Donovan  ap- 
peared to  be  complete,  for  he  thought  the 
father  8  allusion  to  Phelim  tantamount  to  an 
evasion. 

"  Phelim  I  Phelim  carries  it  I  Eaiz,  an' 
I  doubt  he  finds  it  a  light  burdyeen." 

Phelim  approached  in  aU  his  glory. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  he  inquired^  with  a 
swagger. 

''  You're^to  cover  that  guinea-note  vfdd  a 
guinea,  if  you  can,"  said  Donovan. 

'*  Whether  'ud  you  prefar  goold  or  notes," 
said  Phelim,  loolong  pompously  about  him ; 
*'  that's  the  talk." 

This  was  received  with  another  merry  peal 
of  laughter. 

"Oh,  goold — goold  by  all  manes  I"  re- 
plied Donovan. 

"  Here  goes  the  goold,  my  worthy,"  said 
Phelim,  laying  down  his  guinea  with  a  firm 
slap  upon  the  table. 

Old  Donovan  seized  it,  examined  it^  then 
sent  it  roimd,  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a 
bond  fide  gomesL, 

On  finding  that  it  was  good,  he  became 
blank  a  little ;  his  laugh  lost  its  strength, 
much  of  his  jollity  was  instantly  neutralized, 
and  his  face  got  at  least  two  inches  longer. 
Larry  now  had  the  laugh  against  him,  and 
the  company  heartily  joined  in  it 

"Come,  Paddy,"  said  Lany,  "go  an  I — 
ba,ha,hal" 

Paddy  fished  for  half  a  minute  through 
the  glove ;  and,  after  what  was  apparently  a 
hard  chase,  brought  up  another  guinea, 
which  he  laid  down. 

"Come,  Phelim  1"  said  he,  and  his  eye 


brightened  again  vtrith  a  hope  that  Phelim ' 
would  faO. 

"Good  agin!"  said  Phelim,  thundering 
down  another,  which  was  instantly  subjected 
to  a  similar  scrutiDy. 

"Youll  find  it  good,"  said  Larry.  "I 
wish  we  had  a  sackful  o'  them.  Go  an, 
Paddy.     Gro  an,  maD,  who's  afeard  ?  " 

"  Sowl,  Tm  done,"  said  Donovan,  throwing 
down  the  purse  with  a  hearty  laugh — "  give 
me  your  hand,  Larry.  Be  the  golAd  afore 
us,  I  thought  to  do  you.  Sure  these  two 
guineas  is  for  my  rint,  an'  we  mustn't  let 
fiiem  come  atween  us  at  alL" 

"Now,"  said  Larry,  "to  let  you  see  that 
my  son's  not  widout  something  to  begin  the 
world  wid — Phelim,  shill  out  &e  rest  o'  the 
yallow  boya" 

"Faiz,  you  ought,  to  dhnnk  the  ould 
woman's  health  for  this,"  said  Phelim. 
"Poor  ould  crathur,  many  a  long  day  she 
was  savin'  up  these  for  ipe.  It's  my  mother 
I'm  speaJdn'  about" 

"  An'  we  vnll,  too,"  said  the  father ;  "  here's 
Sheelah*8  health,  neighbors !  The  best  poor 
man's  wife  that  ever  threum  a  gown  over  her 
shouldjiers." 

This  was  drank  v«dth  all  the  honors,  and 
the  negotiation  proceeded. 

"Now,"  said   Appleton,   "what's  to  be 
done?    Paddy,  say 'what  you'll  do  for  the  * 
girL" 

"  Money's  all  talk,"  said  Donovan ;  "  111 
give  the  girl  the  two-year  ould  heifer — ^an' 
that's  worth  double  what  his  father  has 
promised  Phelim ;  111  give  her  a  stone  o' 
flax,  a  dacent  suit  o'  do  es,  my  Uessin' — an' 
there's  her  fortune." 

"Has  she  neither  bed  nor  beddin'f "  in- 
quired lArry. 

"Why,  don't  you  say  that  Phelim's  to 
have  ma  own  bed?"  observed  Donovan. 
"  Sure  one  bed  'ill  be  plinty  for  them." 

"  I  don't  care  a  damn  about  fortune,"  said 
Phelim,  for  the  first  time  taking  a  p&rt  in 
the  bargain — "so  long  as  I  get  the  darlin' 
herselL  But  I  think  there  'ud  be  no  harm 
in  havin'  a  spare  pair  o'  blankets — an',  for 
that  matthes,  a  bedsteQd,  too — ^in  case  a 
fiiend  came  to  see  a  body." 

"  I  don't  much  mind  givin'  you  a  brother 
to  the  bedstead  you  have,  Phelim,"  replied 
Donovan,  winking  at  the  company,  for  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  PheUm's 
bedstead. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,"  said 
Larzy,  "otherwise  111  not  stand  it  .Give 
the  colleen  a  chaff  bed,  blankets  an'  all  other 

rrts  oomplate,  along  wid  that  slip  of  a  pig. 
you  don't  do  this,  Paddy  Donovan,  why 
well  finikh  the  whiskey  an*  part  friends-— but 
it's  9o  matcL" 
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"Ill  ncTer  do  it,.  Larry.  The  bed  an' 
becldin'  I'll  give  ;  but  the  pig  111  by  no  man- 
ner o'  manes  part  wid." 

"Put  round  the  bottle,"  said  Phelim, 
"  we're  gettin'  dhry  agin — sayin'  nothin'  is 
dhroothy  vork.  Ould  man,  will  you  not 
bother  us  about  fortune !" 

"  Come,  Paddy  Donnovan,"  Raid  Devlin, 
"danj)^  it,  let  out  a  little,  considher  he  has 
ten  guineas ;  and  I  give  it  as  my  downright 
maxim  Ai  opinion^  tiiat  he's  fairly  entitled 
to  the  pig. " 

"You're  welcome  to  give  your  opinion, 
Antony,  an*  Tm  welcome  not  to  care  a  rotten 
sthraw  about  it  Mij  daughter's  wife  enough 
for  him,  widout  a  gown  to  her  back,  if  he 
had  his  ten  guineas  doubled." 

"An'  my  son,"  said  Larry,  "is  husband 
enough  for  a  betther  girl  nor  ever  called  you 
father — not  makin'  little,  at  the  same  time, 
of  either  you  or  her." 

"Paddy,"  said  Bum,  "there's  no  use  in 
spakin'  that  way.  I  agree  wid  Antony,  that 
you  ought  to  throw  in  the  *  slip.' " 

"Is  it  what  I  have  to  pay  my  next  gale 
o'  rint  wid  ?  No,  no !  If  he  won't  marry 
her  widout  it,  shell  get  as  good  that 
will" 

"Saize  the  'slip,'"  said  Phelim,  "the 
darlin'  herself  here  is  all  the  slip  I  want" 

"But  I'm  not  so,"  said  Larry,  "the  *slip' 
must  go  in,  or  it's  a  brake  off.  Phelim  can 
get  girls  that  has  money  enough  to  buy  us 
tdl  out  o'  root  Did  you  hear  <Aaf,  Paddy 
Donovan  ?  " 

"I  hear  it,"  said  Paddy,  "but  Hlblieve 
as  much  of  it  as  I  like." 

Phelim  apprehended  that  as  his  father  got 
warm  with  the  liquor,  he  might,  in  vindica- 
ting the  truth  of  his  own  assertion,  divulge 
the  afiair  of  the  old  housekeeper. 

"Ould  nian,"  said  he  "have  sinse,  an' 
pass  that  over,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
Phelim." 

"  Fd  not  be  brow-bate  into  anything,"  ob- 
served Donovan. 

"Sbwl,  you  would  not,"  said  Phelim; 
"for  my  part,  Paddy,  Fm  ready  to  many 
your  daughther  (a4squeeze  to  Peggy)  widout 
a  ha'p'orth  at  all,  barrin'  heiseli  It's  the 
girl  I  want,  an'  not  the  slip." 

"  Thin,  be  the  book,  youll  get  both,  Phe- 
lim, for  your  dacency,"  said  Donovan  ;  "  but, 
you  see  I  wouldn't  be  bullied  into  puttin' 
one  foot  past  the  other,  for  the  best  man 
that  ever  stepped  on  black  leather." 

"  Whish  I "  said  Appleton,  "  that's  the  go ! 
Success  ould  heart!  GKve  us  your  handi 
Paddy, — ^here's  your  good  health,  an'  may 
you  never  button  an  empty  pocket  1  ^ 

"Is  all  settled?"  inquired  Molly. 

"  All,  but  about  the  weddin*  an*  the  oaUs," 


repHed  her  husband.  "How  are  we  to  do 
about  that,  Larry  ?  " 

"  Whv,  in  the  name  o'  Ooodneea,  to  save 
time,"  iie  replied,  "let  them  be  called  on 
Sunday  next,  the  two  Sundays  afther,  an 
thin  marrid,  wid  a  blessin'." 

"I  agree  wid  that  entirely,"  observed 
Molly;  "an'  now  Phelim,  dear  away,  you 
an'  Peggy,  off  o'  that  diist^  till  we  have  omr 
bit  o'  supper  in  comfort" 

"  Phefim,"  said  Larry,  "  when  the  supper's 
done,  you  must  slip  over  to  Boche's  for  a 
couple  o'  bottles  more  o'  whiskey.  Well 
m£kke  a  night  of  it" 

"There's  two  bottles  in  the  house,"  said 
Donovan  ;  "  an',  be  the  saik^ment^  the  fint 
man  that  talks  of  bringin'  in  more,  till  these 
is  dhrunk,  is  ondacent" 

This  was  decisive.  In  the  meantime,  tiie 
chest  was  turned  into  a  table,  the  supper  laid, 
and  the  attack  commenced.  AH  was  pleasure, 
fun,  and  friendship.  The  reader  may  be 
assured  that  Phelim,  during  the  negotiation, 
had  not  misspent  the  time  with  Peggy, 
Their  conversation,  however,  was  in  a  tone 
too  low  to  be  heard  by  those  who  were  them- 
selves talking  loudly. 

One  thing,  however,  Phelim  understood 
from  his  Mend  Sam  Appleton,  which  was, 
that  some  clue  had  been  discovered  to  an 
outrage  in  which  he  (Appleton)  had  been 
concerned.  Above  all  other  subjects,  that 
was  one  on.  which  Phelim  was  but  a  poor 
comforter.  He  himself  found  circumspec- 
tion necessary  ;  and  he  told  Appleton,  that  if 
ever  danger  approached  him,  he  had  resolved 
either  to  enlist,  or  %o  to  America^  if  he  could 
command  the  money. 

"  You  ought  to  do  that  immediately," 
added  Phelim. 

"  Where's  the  monev  ?  "  replied  the  other. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Phelim  ;  -•'but  if  I 
was  bent  on  goin',  the  want  of  money  wouldn't 
stop  me  as  long  as  it  could  be  found  in  the 
counthry.  We  had  to  do  as  bad  for  others, 
an'  it  can't  be  a  greater  sin  to  do  that  much 
for  ourselves." 

"Ill  think  of  it,"  m^  Appleton.  "Any 
rate,  it's  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,  wid 
me." 

When  supper  was  over,  they  resumed  their 
drinking,  sang  songs,  and  told  anecdotes 
with  great  glee  and  hilarity.  Phelim  and 
Peggy  danced  jigs  and  reels,  whilst  Applel;on 
sang  for  them,  and  the  bottle  also  did  its 
duty. 

On  separating  about  two  o'clock,  there  was 
not  a  sober  man  among  them  but  Appleton; 
He  declined  drinking,  and  was  backed  in  his 
abstemiousness  by  Phelim,  who  knew  that 
sobriety  on  the  psort  of  Sam  would  leave  him- 
self more  liquor.    PheHm,  therefore,  drank 
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for  tiiem  both,  and  that  to  such  excess,  that 
Lnny,  by  Appleton's  advice,  left  him  at  his 
lathes  in  oonsequenoe  of  bis  inabiHtj  to 
proceed  homewarda  It  was  not,  howoTsr, 
without  serious  trouble  that  Appleton  oould 
get  Phelim  and  the  father  separated ;  and 
when  he  did,  Lairy^s  grief  was  bitter  in  the 
extrema  Bj  much  entreafy,  joined  to  some 
vigorous  shoves  towards  tiie  door,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  depart  without  him ;  but 
the  old  man  compensated  lor  the  son's  ab- 
sence, by  indulging  in  the  most  vociferous 
sorrow  as  he  went  along,  about  "  /its  Phelim." 
When  he  reached  home,  his  grief  burst  out 
afresh ;  he  slapped  the  pc^s  of  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  indulged  in  a  continuous  howl, 
that  one  on  hearing  it  would  imagine  to  be 
the  very  echo  of  misery.  When  he  had  fa- 
tigued himself,  he  fell  adeep  on  the  bed,  with- 
out having  undressed,  where  he  lay  until 
near  nine  o'clock  the  ne!rt  morning.  Having 
got  up  and  breakfasted,  he  related  to  his  wife, 
with  an  aching  head,  the  result  of  the  last 
night's  proceedings.  Everything  he  assured 
hel:  was  settled  :  Phelim  and  Peggy  were  to 
be  called  the  following  Sunday,  as  Phelim,  he 
supposed,  had  already  informed  her. 

«* Where's  Phelim?  "  said,  the  wife ;  "  an' 
wiiy  didn't  he  come  home  wid  you  last  night  T 

"  Where  is  Phelim  ?  Why,  Sheelah,  wo- 
man sure  he  did  come  home  wid  me  last 
night" 

**  Ckrvsh  orrinj  Larry,  no !  What  ioould 
happen  him?  Why,  man,  I  thought  you 
knew  where  he  was ;  an'  in  regard  of  his  bein' 
abroad  so  often  at  nighty  myself  didn't  think 
it  sthrange." 

Phelim's  absence  astounded  them  both, 
particularly  the  father,  who  had  altogether 
fergotten  everything  that  had  happened  on 
the  preceding  night,  after  the  period  of  his 
intoxication.  He  proposed  to  go  back  to 
Donovan's  to  inquire  for  him,  and  was  about 
to  proceed  there  when  Phelim  made  his  ap- 
plearance,  dressed  in  his  own  tender  ai^)arel 
(mly.  E(is  fece  was  three  inches  longer  than 
usual,  and  the  droop  in  his  eye  remarkably 
eonspicuous. 

''  No  fear  of  him,"  said  the  fattier,  "  here's 
himseli  Arrah,  Phelim,  what  became  of  you 
last  night  ?    Where*  wor  you  ?  " 

Phelim  sat  down  very  deliberately  and 
calmly,  looked 'dismally  at  his  mother,  and 
then  looked  more  dismally  at  his  father. 

*'I  suppose  you're  sick  too,  Phelim,"  said 
the  fether.  "  My  head's  goin'  roimd  like  a 
top." 

"  Ajfce  your  breakfast,"  said  his  mother ;  it's 
the  best  thing  for  you." 

"Where  wor  you  last  night,  Phelim?" 
inquired  the  father. 

"  What  are  you  sayin',  ould  man  ?  " 


"  Who  wor  you  wid  last  night  ?  " 

"Do,  Phehm,"  said  the  mother,  "tell  us, 
aroon.  I  hope  it  wasn't  oiU  you  wor.  Tell 
us,  avoumeen?" 

"Ould  woman,  what  are  you  talking 
about?" 

Phelim  whistled  " ulioaai dhu oh"  or,  " the 
song  of  sorrow."  At  length  he  bounced  to  his 
feet,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud,  rapid  voice  : — 

*^Ma  chuirp  an  diouolf  ould  couple,  but 
I'm  robbed  of  my  ten  guineas  by  Sam  Apple- 
ton  1" 

"Bobbed  by  Sam  Appleton!  Heavens 
above  ! "  exclaimed  the  &it;lier. 

"  Bobbed  by  Sam  Appleton  I  Gra  machree, 
Phelim  1  no,  you  aren't  1"  exclaimed  the 
mother. 

"  Ora  machree  youndf!  but  I  say  I  am," 
replied  Phelim ;  "  robbed  dane  of  every 
penny  of  it !  " 

Phelim  then  sat  down  to  breakfast — ^for  he 
was  one  of  those  happy  mortals  whose  ap- 
petite is  rather  sharpened  by  affliction — 
and  immediately  related  to  his  fether  and 
mother  the  necessity  which  Appleton's  con- 
nection had  imposed  on  him  of  leaving  the 
country ;  adding,  that  while  he  was  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  he  had  been  stripped  of 
Appleton's  dotties ;  that  his  own  were  left 
beside  him ;  that  when  he  awoke  the  next 
morning,  he  found  his  borrowed  suit  gone  ; 
that  on  searching  for  his  own,  he  found,  to 
his  misery,  that  the  ten  guineas  had  dis- 
appeared alonjg  with  Appleton,  who,  he  un- 
derstood from  his  fether,  had  "  left  the  neigh- 
borhood for  fk  while,  till  the  throuble  he  was 
in  'ud  pass  over." 

"  But  I  know  wbere  he's  gone,"  said  Phe- 
lim, "  an'  may  the  divil's  luck  go  wid  him, 
an'  God's  curse  on  the  day  I  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  wid  that  hell-fire  Bibbon  busi- 
ness I  Twas  he  first  brought  me  into  it,  the 
villain ;  an'  now  I'd  give  the  town  land  we're 
in  to  be  fairly  out  of  it" 

"  Hanim  an  diouol  I "  said  the  fether,  "  is 
the  ten  guineas  gone  ?  The  curse'  of  bell 
upon  him,  for  a  black  desaver  1  Where's  the 
villain,  PheUm?" 

"He's  gone  to  America,"  replied  the  son. 
"The  di^  tare  the.  tongue  Out  o'. myself, 
too  I  Ishould  be  puttin'  him  up  to  go  there, 
an'  to  get  money,  if  it  was  to  be  had.  The 
villain  bit  me  fairly." 

"  Well,  but  how  are  we  to  manage?"  in- 
quired lArry.     "  What's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Why,"  said  the  other,  "to  bear  it  an' 
say  nothin'.  Even  if  he  was  in  his  fether's 
house,  ^e  double-faced  villain  has  me  so 
much  in  his  power,  that  I  couldn't  say  a 
word  about  it  My  curse  on  the  Bibbon 
business,  I  say,  from  my  heart  out  I " 

That  day  was  a  very  miserable  one  to  Phe- 
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lim  and  the  father.  The  loss  of  the  ten' 
guineas,  and  the  feverish  sickness  produced 
from  their  debauch,  rendered  their  situation 
not  enviable.  Some  other  small  matters^  too, 
in  which  Phelim  was  especially  concerned, 
independent  of  the  awkward  situation  in 
which  he  felt  himself  respecting  the  three 
calls  on  the  following  day,  whid^  was  Sun- 
day, added  greater  weight  to  his  anxiety.  He 
knew  not  how  to  man^fe,  eqai^cially  upon  the 
subject  of  ,his  habihments,  whMi  certainly 
were  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  An  *1hiihr 
man,  however,  never  despairs.  If  he  has  not' 
apparel  of  his  own  sufficiently  decent  to  wear 
on  his  wedding-day,  Jie  borrows  from  a 
friend.  Phelim  and  his  'father  remembered 
that  there  were  several  neighbors  in  the  vil- 
lage, who  would  oblige  him  with  a  suit  for 
the  wedding  ;  and  as  to  the  other  necessaxy 
expenses,  they  did  what  their  countrymep 
are  fiamous  for — they  trusted  to  chance. 

•  "  We'll  work  ourselves  out  of  it  aome 
way,"  said  Larry.  ''  Sure,  if  all  fails  us,  'wie 
can  sell  the  goats  for  the  weddin'  expenses. 
It's  one  comfort  that  Paddy  Donovan  muat 
find  the  dinner ;  an'  all  toe  have  to  get  is  the 
whiskey,  the  marriage  money,  an'  some  otiner 
thriflea.'' 

"  They  say,"  observed  Phelim,  "  that  peo- 
ple have  more  luck  whin  they're  married^ 
than  whin  they're  single.  I'U  have  a  bout 
at  the  marriage,  so  I  will ;  for  woi^  luck  I 
can't  have,  if  I  had  hal£  a  doGsen  wives^  than 
I  always  met  vrid." 

**  rU  go  down,"  obaerved  Lazry, "  to  Paddy 
Donovan's,  an'  send  him  to  tjjie  priest's  to 
give  in  your  names  to  be  called  to-xnorrow. 
Faith,  it's  well  that  you  won't  have  to  appear, 
or  I  dunna  how  you'd  get  over  it." 

''No,"  said  Phelim,  <*  that  biU  won't  pass. 
You  must  go  to  the  priest  yourself,  an'  see 
the  curate :  if  you  go  near  Father  O'Hsaa,  it 
'Ud  knock  a  plan  on  the  head  that  I've  in- 
vinted.  I'm  in  the  notion  iheA  111  make  the 
ould  woman  bleed  agin.  I'U  squeeze  «a  much 
out  of  her  as  '11  bring  me  to  Ainerica,  for  Tm 
not  overly,  safe  hero ;  or,  if  all  fajla,  Til  many 
her,  an'  run  away  wid  the  moziey.  It  'ud 
bring  us  aU  aorass", 

lorry's  interview  with  the  curate  was  but 
a  short  one.  He  waited  on  Donovan,  how- 
ever, before  he  went,  who  expressed  faimaelf 
satisfied  vrith  the  arrangement,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  marriage  as  certain.  A?  for 
Phelim,  the  idea  of  being  called  to  three 
females  at  the  same  time,  veas  one  that  tick- 
led his  vanity  very  much!  Yamty,  where 
the  fair  sex  was  eotneemed,  had  be^n  always 

*  This  ie  another  abeard  opinion  peculiar  to  the 
Irish,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  pemicions  that 
prevail  among  them.  Indeed ,  I  believe  there  is  no 
ooontry  in  which  00  many  absnrd  maxima  ezi^ 


his  predominant  Mling.  He  was  not  finaify 
determined  on  marriage  with  any  of  them  ; 
but  he  knew  that  should  he  even  escape  the 
three,  the  edat  resulting  from  so  celebrated, 
a  transactioai  would  recommend  him  to.  the 
sex  for  the  remaind^  of  his  hfe.  Lhpreased 
with  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  satmtered 
abontostusual ;  saw  Foodie  Flattery's  daugb- 
tear,  and  undiBratood  that  her  unde  had  gone 
to  the  priest,  to  have  his  niece  and  worthy 
IPhelim  called  the  next  day.  But  besides 
this  hypothesis,  Phelim  had  another,  which, 
>«(ter  all,  vras  the  real  one.  He  hc^ed  that 
theHii^e  applications  would  prevent  the 
priestlhop  ddling  him  at  alL 

The^w^  who  possessed  much  sarcaatie 
humor,  on  fiwiipg  the  name  of  Phelim  oome 
in  as  a  oandidat^^tjr  marriage  honors  with 
three  di&xent  w^tUL^^^^  considerably 
puzzled:  to  know  what  he  «l^  be  ai  That 
Pheikn  might  hoax' one  or  t^^fL^^  them^was 
very  probable,  but  that  he  shoia&  have  the 
effit>ntery  to  make  him  the  inswin^i^^  of 
such  an  afiGur,  he  thought  a  httle  tooi^^ad. 

"Now,"  said  he  to  his  curate,  cu|  ^^ 
talked  the  matter  over  that  night  *^  ^ 
quite  evident  that  this  scapegrace  redans 
upon  our  refusal  to  call  him  with  ant/^pf 
those  females  tb»morrow.  It  is  also  eei 
that  'Uot  one  of  the  thi^e  to  whom  he 
pledgod  himself  is  awave  that  he  is  under 
similar  obligations  to  the  other  two." 

'^ '  Hj6w  do  y6u  intend  to  act,  sir  ?  "  inquired 
the  curate. 

«  Why,"  said  Mr.  O'Hara,  «  certainly  to  call 
him.to  each :  it  will  give:the  business  a  turn 
for  which  he  is  not  prepared.  He  will  stand 
exposed,  moreover,  before  the  congregation, 
aiaid  that  vtiU  be  aome  punishment  to  him." 

**  I  don't  know  as  to  the  punishment,"  re- 
plied iheeurateL  "If  everahumian  being 
was  fgee  from  shame,  Phelim  is.  The  fellow 
will  G<>nflider  it  a  jokB." 

"Very  possible,"  obsarved  his  auperior, 
"  bat  I  am  anxious  to  punish  this  old  womi^ 
It  may  prevent  her  from  uniting  herself  wij^ 
a  fsUow  who  certainly  would,  on  beconuoig 
master  of  her  money,  immediately  abandon 
her— pexiia|)s  proceed  to  America." 

"It  will  also  put  the  females  of  the  parish 
on  their  guard  lagainst  •him,"  said  the  iamy 
oent  oumte,  who  knew  not  that  it  would 
raiae  him  highly  in  their  estimation.  "  We 
will  have  a  Bcene,  at  aU  events,"  said  Mr. 
O'Hara;  "for  I'm  resolved  to  expose  him. 
No  blame  can  be  attached  to  those  whom  he 
has  duped,  excepting  only  the  old  woman, 
whose  case  vrill  oerteunly  ex»ite  a- great  deal 
of  mirth.  That  matters  not^  however ;  sJie 
haa  earned  the  ridnmle,  and  let  her  bear  it" 

It  was  not  tmtil  Sunday  morning  that  the 
three  caUs  occurred  to  Phelim  inanew  light 
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He  forgot  tiiat'  the  friendB  of  the  oflbncled 
parties  might  -viedt  upon  hia  proper  carcase 
the  contumely  he  oifered  to  them.  This, 
Jiowever,  did  not  give  him  much  anxiety,  for 
Phe}im  i^'as  never  more  in  his  elckment  than 
-when  entering  upon  a  row. 

The  Sunday  in  question  w»b  fine,  and  the 
congregation  unusually  large ;  one  would 
tl4pk  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  paridi 
of  Teemarogarah  had  been  assembled.  Most 
of  th^n  oer&anly  were. 

The  priest,  after  having  gone  through  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  the  Sabbath  wer^ip, 
esoepting  those  with  which  he  condudei^  the 
mass,  tunied  round  to  the  congregation,  and 
thus  addressed  them : — 

'''I  would  not,"  said  he,  "  upon  any  other 
oecasion  of  this  kind,  think  it  necessary  to 
address  you  at  all ;  but  this  is  one  perfect^ 
unique^  and  in  some  degree  patriarohal,  be- 
cause, my  friends,  we  are  informed  that  it 
was  allowed  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and 
his  successors,  to  keep  more  than  one  wife. 
This  custom  is  about  being  revived  by  a 
modem,  who  wants,  in  rather  a  bare&ced 
manner,  to  palm  himself  upon  us  as  a  patri- 
arch. And  who  do  you  think,  my  friends, 
this  Irish  Patriarch  is  ?  Why,  no  other  than 
bouncing  Phelim  OToole ! " 

This  was  received  precisely  as  the  priest 
anticipated :  loud  were  the  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter from  all  parts  of  the  congregation. 

**  Bivil  a  fear  o'  Phelim ! "  they  exolauned. 
'*  He  wouldn't  be  himself,  or  he'd  kick  up  a 
dust  some  way." 

'*'  Blessed  Phelim  1  Just  like  him !  Eai<^, 
he  'Couldn^t  be  marrid  in  the  common 
cooMei" 

*<  Arrah,  whisht  till  we  hear  the  name  o' 
the  happy  orathur  that's  to  be  blisth^ed 
with  Phelim  !  The  darhn's  in  luck,  whoever 
she  is,  an'  hae  gained  a  blessed  prize  in  the 
*Boimcer."* 

^*  This  bouncing  patriarch,"  continued  the 
priest,  *'  has  made  his  selection  vi^  great 
judgment  and  discrimination.  In  the  first 
pla^,  he  has  pitched  upon  a  hoary  damsel 
of  long  standing  in  the  world  ; — one  blessed 
with  age  and  experience.  She  is  qualified 
to  keep  Phelim's  house  well,  as  soon  as  it 
diiiU  be  built ;  but  whetb^  she  will  be  able 
to  keep  Phelim  himself,  is  another  consider- 
ation. It  is  not  unlikely  that  Phelim,  in 
iniiMioQof  his  great  prototypes,  may  prefer 
livisfeg  in  a  tent.  But  wheUier  she  keep3 
Phelim  or  the  house,  one  thing  is  certain, 
•that  Phelim  will  keep  her  money.  Phelim 
selected  tins  aged  woman,  we  presume,  for 
her  judgment ;  for  surely  she  who  has  given 
such  convincing  proof  of  diB(»retion,  must 
make  a  useful  partner  to  one  who,  like  Phe- 
lim, has  that  vutue  yet  to  leain.    I  have  no 


doubt,  however,  but  in  a  short  time  he  will 
be  as  disereet  as  his  teadlier." 

"  Blood  alive !   Isn't  that  fine  language  ?  " 

*'  You  may  say  that !  Begad,  it's  himself 
eon  discoorse  I  What's  the  Protestants  to 
that*?  " 

"  The  next  upon  the  list  is  one  who,  though 
a  poor  man's  daughter,  .will  certainly  bring 
property  to  Phelim.  There  is  also  an  apt- 
ness in  this  ejection,  which  does  credit  to 
the  'Patriarch.'  Phelim  is  a  great  dancer, 
an '  accomplishment  with  which  we  do  not 
read  tiiat  the  patriarchs  themselves  were 
possessed :  although  we  certainly  do  read 
that  a  light  heel  was  of  little  service  to  Jacob. 
Well,  Phelim  carries  a  light  heel,  and  the 
second  female  of  his  choice  on  this  list  car- 
ries a  'light  hand  ;''*'  it  is,  therefore,  but 
natural  to  scqypose  liutt,  if  ever  they  are 
driven  to  extremities,  they  will  make  light 
of  many  things  whidi  other  people  would 
consider  as  of  weighty  moment  Whether 
Hielim  and  dlie  may  long  remain  stationary 
in  this  country,  is  a  problem  more  likely  to 
be  solved  at  the  county  assizes  than  here.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  his  Majesty  may 
recommend  the  '  Patriarch '  and  one  of  his 
wives  to  try  the  benefit  of  a  voyage  to  New 
South  Wales,  he  himself  gracioudy  vouch- 
saving  to  bear  l^eir  expenses." 

"Divil.  a  lie  in  that,  anyhow!  If  ever 
any  one  crossed  the  wather,  Phelim  wilL 
Can't  his  Eeverenee  be  funny  whin  he 
plases?" 

'^Many  a  time  it  wasprophecized  for  hiin : 
an'  his  Reverence  knows  best" 

''Begad,  Phelim's  gettin'  over  tiie  coals. 
But  €ure  it's  all  the  way  the  father  an'  mother 
reared  him." 

''iDunder-an'-^turf,  is  he  goin'  to  be  called 
toapairo'them?" 

''  Vaix,  so  it  seems.^' 

''Oh,  the  divU's  clip !  Is  he  madi  But 
let  us  hear  it  out'' 

"  The  thiid  damsel  is  by  no  means  so  well 
adapted  for  Phelim  as  either  di  the  other 
two.  What  ehe  could  have  «een  in  him  is 
another  problem  much  more  difficult  than 
the  one  I  have  mentioned.  I  would  advise 
her  to  reconsider  the  subject,  and  let  Phelim 
have  the  full  benefit  of  theattention  she  may 
bestow  upon  it  If  she  finds  the '  Patriarch ' 
possessed  of  any  one  virtue,  except  necesstty, 
I  wiU  admit  that  it  is  pretty  certain  that  she 
will  soon  discover  the  longitude,  and  that 
has  puzzled  the  inost  learned  men  of  the 
world.  If  she  marries  this  'Patriarch',  I 
tiiank  lAie  angels  who  may  visit  him  will  come 
in  the  shape  of  policemen  ;  and  that  Phelim, 
so  long  as  ne  can  ^d  a  cudgel,  will  give  them 

*  Intimating  theft 
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anything  but  a  patriarchal  reception,  is 
another  thing  of  which  we  may  reat  pretty 
certain. 

"I  now  publish  the  bans  of  matrimony 
between  Phelim  OToole  of  Teemarogarah, 
and  Bridget  Doran  of  Demascobe.  If  any 
person  knows  of  any  impediment  why  these 
two  should  not  b^  joined  in  wedlock,  they 
ai'e  bound  to  declare  it 

"  This  Bridget  Doran,  my  friends,  is  no 
other  than  my  old  housekeeper ;  but  when, 
where,  or  how,  Phelim  could  have  won  upon 
her  juvenile  affections  is  one  of  those  mys- 
teries which  is  never  to  be  explained.  I  dare 
say,  the  match  was  brought  about  by  de- 
spair on  her  side,  and  neces^iy  on  his.  She 
despaired  of  getting  a  husband,  and  he  had 
a  necessity  for  the  money.  In  point  of  age 
I  admit  she  would  make  a  very  fit  wife  for 
any  "Patriarch.*" 

Language  coiild  not  describe  the  effect 
which  this  disclosure  produced  upon  the 
congregation.  The  ftincy  of  every  one 
present  was  tickled  at  the  idea  of  a  union 
between  Phelim  and  the  old  woman.  It  was 
followed  by  roars  of  laughter  which  lasted 
several  minutes. 

"  Oh,  thin,  the  ciirse  o*  the  crows  upon 
him,  was  he  only  able  to  butther  up  the  ould 
woman !  Oh,  Gh&  dhiven  I  that  flogs.  Why, 
it's  a  wondher  he  didn't  stale  the  ould  slip, 
an'  make  a  run-avray  match  of  it--ha,  ha, 
ha  I  Musha,  bad  scran  to  her,  but  she  had 
young  notions  of  her  own  1  A  purty  bird 
she  picked  up  in  Phelim ! — ha,  ha,  ha  I " 

"I  also  publish  the  banns  of  matrimony 
between  Phelim  O'Toole*  of  Teemarogarah 
and  Sally  Flattery  of  the  same  place.  U  any 
of  you  knows  of  any  impediment  why  they 
should  not  be  joined  in  wedlock  you  are 
bound  to  declare  it" 

The  mirth  rose  again,  loud  and  general 
Foodie  Flattery,  whose  character  was  so  well 
known,  appeared  so  proper  a  father-in-law 
for  Phelim,  that  his  selection  in  this  instance 
delighted  them  highly. 

"Betther  an'  betther,  Phelim  I  More 
power  to  you  I  You're  fixed  at  last  Foodie 
Jrlattery's  daughter— a  Ipiown  thief  I  Well, 
what  harm?  Phelim  himself  has  pitch  on 
his  fingera-or  had,  anyhow,  when  he  was 
growin'  up — ^for  many  a  thing  stuck  to  them. 
Oh,  bedad,  now  we  know  what  his  Reverence 
was  at  when  he  talked  about  the  'Sizes,  bad 
luck  to  them  I  Betune  her  an'  the  ould 
woman,  Phelim  'ud  be  in  Paradise  I  Foodie 
Flattery^B  daughter  I  Begsbd,  she'll  'bring 
him  property '  sure  enough,  as  his  Beverenoe 
say& 

"I  also  publish  the  banns  of  matrimony 
between  Phehm  O'Toole — ^whom  we  must  in 
future  call  tjie    '  Patriarch '-r-of  Teemaro- 


garah, and  Peggy  Donovan  of  the  same  place. 
If  any  of  you  knows  any  impediment  in  the 
way  of  their  marriage,  you  are  bound  to  de- 
clare it" 

*'  Bravo !  Phelim  acushla.  'Tis  you  that's 
the  blessed  youth.  Tundher-an'-whiakey, 
did  ever  any  body  hear  of  sich  desate  ?  To 
do  three  o'  them.  Be  sure  the  Bouncer  has 
some  schame  in  thi&  Well,  one  would  sup- 
pose Paddy  Donovan  an'  his  daughter  had 
more  sinse  nor  to  think  of  sich  a  runagate 
as  Bouncin'  PheUm." 

"  No,  but  the  Pathriark  I  Sure  his  Bev- 
erence  sez.  that  we  musn't  call  him  anything 
agin  but  the  Pathriark  1  Oh,  be  gorra,  that's 
the  name ! — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I " 

When  the  mirth  of  the  congregation  had 
subsided,  and  their  commente  ended,  the 
pnest  concluded  in  the  following  words  :^ — 

"  Now,  my  friends,  here  is  such  a  piece  of 
profligacy  as  I  have  never,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  pastoral  duties^  witnessed*  It 
is  the  act  of  Phelim  O'Toole,  be  it  known, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  engage  himself  for 
marriage  to  three  females — i^i  is,  to  two 
girls  and  an  old  woman — and  who,  in  ad- 
dition, had  the  effirontery  to  send  me  his 
name  and  theirs,  to  be  given  out  all  on  the 
same  Sunday ;  thus  making  me  an  instru- 
ment in  his  hands  to  hoax  those  who  trusted 
in  his  word.  That  he  can  marry  but  one  of 
them  is  quite  dear ;  but  that  he  would  not 
scruple  to  marry  the  three,  and  three  more 
to  complete  the  half-dozen,  is  a  fact  which 
no  one  who  knows  him  wiU  doubt  For  my 
part,  I  know  not  how  this  business  may 
terminate.  Of  a  truth  he  has  contrived  to 
leave  the  claims  of  the  three  females  in  a 
state  of  excellent  confusion.  Whether  it 
raise  or  lessen  him  in  their  opinion  I  caimot 
pretend  to  determine.  I  am  sorry  for  Dono- 
van's daughter,  for  I  know  not  what  greater 
calamity  could  befall  any  honest  family  than 
a  matrimonial  imion  with  Phelim  O'Toole. 
I  trust  that  this  day's  proceedings  will  operate 
as  a  caution  to  tiie  females  of  the  parish 
against  such  an  unscrupulous  reprobata  It 
is  for .  this  purpose  only  that  I  publish  the 
names  given  in  to  me.  His  character  was 
pretty  well  known  before  ;  it  is  now  estab- 
lished ;  and  having  established  it  I  dismiss 
the  subject  altogetiber." 

Phelim's  fame  was  now  nearly  at  its  height 
Never  before  had  such  a  case  been  known ; 
yet  the  people  somehow  were  not  so  much 
astonished  as  might  be  supposed.  On  the 
contrary,  had  Phelim's  courtship  gone  off 
like  that  of  another  man,  they  would  have 
felt  more  surprised.  We  need  ecaroely  say, 
that  the  "  giving  out"  or  "  calling  "  of  Phe- 
lim and  the  three  damsels  was  spread  over 
the  whole  parish  before  the  dose  of  that 
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Sunday.  Eveiy  one  had  it — man,  woman, 
and  child.  It  was  told,  repeated,  and  im- 
proved as  i£  went  along.  New  circumstances 
were  added,  fresh  points  madeout»  and  other 
dramatis  persoTWB  brought  in — all  with  great 
felicity,  and  quite  suitable  to  Phelim's  charac- 
ter. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  the  amusement 
of  the  parishioners  in  general,  was  the  in- 
dignation felt  by  the  three  damsels  and  their 
Mends.  The  old  housekeeper  wf»  perfectly 
furious ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  priest 
gave  some  dark  hints  at  the  necessity  of 
sending  for  a  strait  waistcoat.  Her  feUow- 
i9ervants  took  the  liberty  of  breaking  some 
strong  jests  upon  her,  in  return  for  which 
she  t^k  the  liberty  of  breaking  two  strong 
chumstaves  upon  them.  Being  a  remark- 
ably stout  woman  for  her  years,  she  put  forth 
her  strength  to  such  purpose  that  few  of  them 
went  t9  bed  without  sore  bones.  The  priest 
was  seriously  annoyed  at  it,  for  he  found  that 
his  house  was  a  scene  of  battle  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

Sally  Flattery's  unde,  in  the  absence  of 
her  father,  indignantly  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  niece.  He  and  Donovan  each  went 
amoQg  their  friends  to  excite  in  them  i^ 
proper  resentment,  and  to  form  a  iacHon  for 
the  purpose  of  chastising  Phelim.  Their 
chagrin  was  bitter  on  finding  that  their  most 
wrathful  representations  of  the  insult  sus- 
tained by  their  families,  were  received  with 
no  other  spirit  than  one  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant  mirth.  In  vaiD  did  they  rage  and 
fame,  and  swear ;  they  could  get  no  one  to 
take  a  serious  view  of  it  Phelim  OToole 
was  the  author  -of  all,  and  from  him  it  was 
precisely  what  they  had  expected. 

Phelim  himself,  and  the  father,  on  hearing 
of  the  occurrence  after  mass,  "were  as  meny 
as  any  other  two  in  the  pariah.  At  first  the 
father  was  disposed  to  lose  his  temper ;  but 
on  Phelim  telling  him  he  would  bear  no 
"  gosther  "  on  the  subject,  he  thought  proper 
to  take  it  in  good  humor.  About  this  time 
they  had  not  more  than  a  week's  provision  in 
the  house,  and  only  three  shillings  of  capital 
The  joke  of  the  three  calls  was  too  good  a 
one  to  pass  off  as  an  ordinary  a&ir ;  they 
had  three  shillings,  and  although  it  vras 
their  last^  neither  of  them  could  permit  the 
matter  to  escape  .as  a  dry  joke.  They  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  the  little  public-house 
of  the  village,  where  they  laughed  at  the 
world,  got  drunk,  hugged  each  other,  de- 
spised all  mankind,  and  staggered  home, 
ragged  and  meanrj,  poor  and  hearty,  their 
arms  about  each  other's  necks,  perfect  mod- 
els of  filial  duty  and  paternal  affection. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  the  history  of 
Fhelim'e  abrupt  engagement  with  the  house- 


keeper, was  conveyed  Jby  Fool  Art  to  Sally 
Flatteiy.  Her  thievish  character  rendered 
marriage  as  hopeless  to  her  as  length  of  days 
did  to  Bridget  Doran.  No  one  knew  the 
plan  she  had  laid  for  Phelim,  but  this  fool, 
and,  in  order  to  secure  his  silence,  she^had 
promised  him  a  shirt  on  the  Monday  after 
the  first  call.  Now  Art,  as  was  evident  by 
his  endless  habit  of  shrugging,  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  shirt  very  strongly. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  Sally,  and  claimed  his 
recompense. 

"Art»"  said  Sally,  "the  shirt' I  intended 
for  Tou  is  upon  Squire  Nui^ent's  hedpfe  beside 
thei  gardel  1?ou  know  the  famify'B  goin' 
up  to  Dublin  on  Thursday,  Art,  an'  they're 
gettin'  their  washin'  done  in  time  to  be  off 
Go  down,  but  don't  let  any  one  see  you ; 
take  the  third  shirt  on  the  row,  an'  bring  it 
up  to  me  till  I  smooth  it  for  you." 

Art  sallied  down  to  the  hedge  on  which 
the  linen  had  been  put  out  to  d^,  and  hav- 
ing reoonnoitered  the  premises,  shrugged 
himself,  and  cast  a  longing  eye  on. the  third 
shirt  With  that  kna^sh  penetration,  how- 
ever, peculiar  to  such  persons,  he  began  to 
reflect  that  Sally  might  have  some  other  ob- 
ject in  view  besides  his  acconmrodation.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  proceed  upon  new 
principles — sufficiently  sale,  he  thought,  to 
protect  him  from  the  consequences  of  theft 

"  C3k)od-morrow,  Bush,"  said  Art,  address- 
ing that  on  which  the  third  shirt  was  spread. 
"  Isn't  it  a  bumin'  shame  an'  a  sin  for  you," 
he  continued,  "to  have  sich  a  fine  white 
shirt  an  you,  an'  me  widout  a  stitch  to  my 
back.     WiU  you  swap  ?  " 

Having  waited  until  the  bush  had  due 
time  to  reply, 

"  Sorra  fairer,"  he  observed ;  "  silence 
gives  consint" 

In  less  than  two  minutes  he  stripped,  put 
on  one  of  the  Squire's  best  slurts,  and 
spread  out  his  own  dusky  fragment  in  its 
place. 

"  It's  a  good  thing,"  said  Art,  "  to  have  a 
dear  consdenoe  ;  a  &ir  exchange  is  no  rob- 
bery." 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  Squire  him- 
self, who  was  a  humorist,  and  also  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  saw  Art  putting  his  morality  in 
practice  at  the  hedge.  He  immediately 
walked  out  vnth  an  intention  of  playing  off  a 
trick  upon  the  fool  for  his  dishonesty ;  and 
he  felt  the  greater  inclination  to  do  this  in 
consequence  of  an  opinion  long  current,  that 
Art,  though  he  had  outwitted  several,  had 
never  been  outwitted  himselL 

Art  had  been  always  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  Squire's  kitchen,  and  never  passed  the 
"Big  House,"  as  an  Irish  country  gentlei- 
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xxukn's  residenee  is  termed,  without  calling. 
On  this  occasion,  howerer,  he  was  'too  cun- 
ning to  go  near  it — a  fact  which  the  Squire 
observed.  By  taking  a  short  cut  across  one 
of  his  own  fields,  he  got  before  Art,  and 
turning  the  angle  of  a  hedge,  met  him  tix>t- 
ting  along  at  his  usual  pace. 

"Well,  Art,  where  now? " 

**  To  the  crass  roads,  your  honor." 

"Art,  is  not  this  a  fine  place  of  mine? 
Xook  at  these  groves,  and  the  lawn,  and  the 
river  there,  and  the  mountains  behind  alL 

Is  it  not  equal  to  Sir  William  E 's?" 

Sir  WiUiam  was  Art's  favorite  patron. 

"  8ir  William,  your  honor,  has  all  this  at 
his  place." 

"  But  I  think  my  views  are  finer." 

** They're  fine  enough,  replied  Art;  **hvt 
whereas  the  lake  before  the  door  f  " 

The  Squire  said  no  more  about  his  pros- 
pects. 

"Art," he  continued,  "would  you  carry  a 
letter  from  me  to  M ?  " 

"PU  be  wantin'  somethin'  to  dhrink  on 
the  way,"  said  Art 

"You  shall  get  something  to  eat  and 
drink  before  you  go,"  said  the  Squire,  "  and 
half-a-crown  for  your  trouble," 

"Augh,"  exclaimed  Art,  "be  dodda,  sir, 
you're  nosed  like  Sir  William,  and  chinned 
like  Captain  Taylor."*  This  was  always  Art's 
compliment  when  pleased. 

The  Squire  brought  him  up  to  the  house, 
ordered  h\m  refreslunent,  and  while  Art  par- 
took of  it,  vnrote  a  letter  of  mittimus  to  the 
county  jailor,  authorizing  him  to  detain  the 
bearer  in  prison  until  he  should  hear  further 
from  hiuL 

Art,  having  received  the  half-crown  end  the 
letter,  appeared  delighted ;  but,  on  hearing 
iihe  name  of  the.  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, he  smelt  a  trick.  He  promised 
faithfully,  however,  to  deliver  it,  and  betrayed 
no  symptoms  whatever  of  suspicion.  •  After 
getting  some  distance  from  the  big  house, 
he  set  his  wits  to  work,  and  ran  over  in  his 
mind  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  most 
in  the  habit  of  annoying  him.  At  the  head 
of  this  list  stood  Phelim  O'Toole,  and  on 
Phelim's  head  did  he  resolve  to  traiasfer  the 
revenge  which  the  Squire,  he  had  no  doubt, 
intended  to  take  on  himself. 

With  considerable  speed  he  made  way  to 
Larry  O'Toole's,  where  such  a  scene  pre- 
sented itself  as  made  him  for  a  moment  for- 
get the  immediate  purport  of  his'visii 

Opposite  Phelim,  dressed  out  in  her  best 
finery,  stood  the  housekeeper,  29ealously  in- 
sisting on  either  money  or  marriage.  On 
one  side  of  him  stood  old  Donovan  and  his 
daughter,  whom  he  had  forced  to  come,  in 
the  character  of  a  witness^  to*  support  his 


charges  against  the  gay  deceiver.  On  the 
other  were  ranged  SaUy  Hattenr,  in  tears, 
and  her  imde  in  wrath,  each  reaay  to  pounce 
upon  Phelim. 

Phdim  stood  the  very  emblem  of  patience 
and  good-humor.  When  one  of  them  at- 
tacked him,  he  winked  at  the  other  two ; 
when  either  of  the  other  two  came  on,  he 
winked  still  at-  those  who  took  breath.  Some- 
times he  trod  on  his  father's  toe,  lest  the  old 
fellow  might  lose  the  joke,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  proposed  their  going  to  a  publio- 
house,  and  composing  their  dtfiferences  ov^ 
a  bottle,  if  any  of  them  would  pay  the  e^n- 
penses. 

"What  do  you  mane  to  do?"  said  the 
housekeeper ;  "  but  it's  asy  known  I'm  an 
improjected  woman,  or  I  wouldn't  be  thrated 
as  I  am.  If  I  had  relations  liyin'  or  near  me, 
we'd  pay  you  on  the  bones  for  bringin'  me  to 
shame  and  scandal,  as  you  have  done." 

"  Upon  my  sanies,  Mxs.  Doran,  I  feel  for 
your  situation,  so  I  do,"  said  Phelim.  '  You've 
outlived  all  your  friends,  an'  if  it  was  in  my 
power  to  bring  any  o*  them  back  to  you  Pd 
do  it." 

*'  Oh,  you  desaver,  is  that  the  feelin'  you 
have  for  me,  when  I  thought  you'd  be  a  guard 
an'  a  projection  to  me?  You  know  I  have 
the  money,  you  sconce,  an'  how  comfortable 
it  'ud  keep  ub,  if  you'd  only  see  what's  good 
for  you.  You  blamied  an'  palavered  me, 
you  villain,  till  you  gained  my  infections  an' 
thin  you  tuck  the  cholic  as  an  excuse  to  hrve 
me  in  a  state  of  dissolution  an'  disparageftienl 
You  pitMnised  to  many  me,  an'  you  had  no 
notion  of  it" 

"  You're  not  the  only  one  he  has  disgraced, 
Mrs.  Doran,"  said  Donovan.  "A  purty 
way  he  came  doven,  himself  an'  his  father, 
undher  pretence  of  coortin'  my  daughter. 
He  should  lay  down  his  ten  guineas,  too,  to 
show  us  what  he  had  to  begin  the  world  wid, 
the  villain ! — aii'  him  had  no  notion  of  it 
aither." 

"  An'  he  should  send  this  girl  to  make  me 
go  to  the  priest  to  have  him.  and  her  called, 
the  reprobate,"  said  Nick  Flattery  ;  "  an'  him 
had  no  notion  of  it  aither." 

"Sure  he  sent  us  all  there,"  exclaimed 
Donovan, 

"He  diid,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  observed  Flattery. 

"Ten  guineas!"  said  the  housekeeper. 
"  An'  so  you  brought  my  ten  guineas  in  your 
pocket  to  coort  another  girl  I  Aren't  you  a 
right  profligate?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Donovan,  "  aren't  you  a  right 
IHPofligate?" 

"  AjLSwer  the  daoent  people,"  said  Flattery, 
"  aren't  you  a  right  profligate  ?  " 

"Take  the  world  asy,  all  of  ye,"  replied 
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Plieliin.  ''Mrs.  Dorso,  liiere  -^as  three  of 
you  called,  sure  enough ;  but^  be  the  yest* 
ments,  I  intinded^—do  you  hear  me,  Mra 
Doran?  Now  have  rason — ^I  say,  do  yoyt, 
heaor  me  ?  Be  the  vestaximts,  I  intinded  to 
marry  only  one  of  you ;  an'  thait  111  do  still, 
except  Tm  vexed — ?a  wink  at  the  old  woman). 
Yet  you're  all  flyin  ait  me,  as  if  I  bad  three 
heads  or  three  talk  upon  me." 

"  IkJEoybe  the  poor  boy's  not  so  much  to 
blame,"  said  Mrs.  Doran.  "  There's  hussies 
in  this*  world,"  and  hez«  fibe  tibrew  an  angty 
eye  upon  the  other  two,  "  that  'ud  give  a 
lym  n9  pace  till  he'd  promise  to  many 
tnem." 

"  Why  did  he  promise  to  them  that  didn't 
want  him  thin  ?  "  exclaimed  Donovan.  "  I'm 
not  angry  that  he  didn't  marry  my  daugh- 
.ther — fori  wouldn't  give,  her  to  him  now — 
but  I  am  at  the^alight-he  put  an  h^." 

''Paddy  Donovan,  did  ymu  hear  what  I 
said  jist  now  ?  "  replied  Phelim,  "  I  wish  to 
Jamini  some  people  'ud  have  sinse!  Be 
them  five  crassee,  I  knew  thim  I  intinded  to 
marry,  as  well  as  I  do  where  I'm  standin'. 
That's  plain  talk,  Paddy.  I'm  sure  the 
world's  not  passed  yet»  I  hope  " — (a  wink  at 
P&ddy  Donovan.) 

"An'  wasn't  he  a  big  rascal  to  make  little 
of  my  brother's  daughter  as  he  did?"  said 
Flattery  ;  ''but  hell  rub  his  heels  together 
for  the  same  act" 

"Nick  Flatthexy,  do  you  think  I  could 
marry  three  wives  ?  Be  tiiat  horseshoe  over 
tiie  door,  Sally  Flathery,  you  didn't  thrate 
me  daceni  Bhe  did  not»  Nick,  an'  you 
ought  to  know  that  it  was  wrong  of  her  to 
come  here  to-day." 

"Well,  but  what  do  you  intind  to  do 
Phelim,  avoum — you  profligate  ?  "  said  the 
half-angry,  half-paeified  housekeeper,  who, 
being  &e  veteran,  sJways  led  on  the  charge. 

"  Why,  I  intind  to  marry  om  of  you,"  said 
Fhehm.  "I  say,  Mrs.  Doran,  do  you  see 
thim  ten  fingers  acrass — be  thim  five  crasses 
I'll  do  what  I  said,  if  nothing  happens  to  put 
it  aside." 

"  Then  be  an  honest  man,"  said  Flattery, 
"  an'  teU  us  which  o'  them  you  wiiXL  marry." 

"Nick,  don't  you  know  I  always  regarded 
yaar  family.  If  I  didn't  that  I  may  never  do 
an  ill  turn  I  Now  I  But  some  people  can't 
see  anything.  Arrah,  tundher-an'-whiskey, 
man,  would  you  expect  me  to  tell  out  before 
all  that's  here,  who  111  marry— to  be  hurtin' 
the  feelin's  of  the  rest  Faith,  111  never  do 
a  shabby  thing." 

",What  rekimpinse  will  you  make  my 
daughter  for  bringin'  down  her  name  afbre 
the  whole  pariah,  along  wid  them  she  oughtn't 
to  be  named  in  the  (we  day  wid?  "  said  Don* 


"  An-  who  is  that,  Paddy  Donovan  ?  "  said 
the  housekeeper,  with  a  face  of  fiame. 

"  None  of  your  broad  hints,  Paddy,"  said 
Nick.  "  If  it's  a  coUusion  to  Sally  Flattery 
you  mane,  take  care  I  don't  make  you  ate 
your  words." 

" Paddy,"  exdaimed Phelim,  "you  oughtn't 
to  be  hmrtin'  their  feelin's  1 " — (a  friendly 
wink  to  Paddy.) 

"I3f  you  mane  me,"  said  the  housekeeper^ 
"  by  the  crook  on  the  fire,  I'd  lave  you  a* 
loark." 

"  I  mane  you  for  one^  thin,  since  you  pro- 
voke me,"  replied  Donovan. 

"  For  one^  is  it  ?"  said  Nidc ;  " an'  who's 
the  other,  i'  you  plase  ?  " 

"Your  brother's  daughter,"  he  replied. 
"  Do  you  think  I'd  eoen  *  my  daughter  to  a 
thief?" 

."Be  gorra,"  observed  Phehm,  "that's  too 
provokin',  an'  what  I  wouldn't  bear.  Will 
ye  keep  the  pace,  I  say,  till  I  spake  a  word  to 
Mrs  Doran  ?  Mrs.  Doran,  can  I  have  a  word 
or  two  wid  you  outside  the  house  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  you  can,"  she  replied ;  "  Fd 
give  you  fair  play,  if  the  diouol  vras  in  you." 

Phelim,  accordingly,  brought  her  out^  and 
thus  accosted  her, — 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Doran,  you  think  I  thrated 
yton  ondaoent ;  but  do  you  see  that  book  ? " 
said  he,  producing  a  book  of  baUads,  on 
which  he  had  sworn  many  a  similar  oath  be* 
fore?  "Be  the  contintso'  that  book,  as 
sure  as  you're  beside  me,  it's  you  I  intind  to 
marry.  These  other  two — the  curse  q'  the. 
crows  upon  them  I  I  wish  we  could  get 
them  from  about  the  place — is  both  dyin'  for 
love  o'  me,  an'  I  surely  did  promise  to  get 
myseU  called  to  them.  They  wanted  it  to  be 
a  promise  of  marriage ;  but,  says  I,  '  sure  if 
we're  called  together  it's  the  same,  for  whin 
it  comes  to  that,  all's  right,' — an'  so  I  tould 
both  o'  them,  imknownst  to  one  another. 
Arra,  be  me  sowl,  you'd  make  two  like  them, 
80  you  would ;  an'  if  you  hadn't  a  penny,  I'd 
marry  you  afore  aither  o'  them  to-morrow. 
Now,  ihere's  the  whole  sacret»  an'  don't  be 
onaisy  about  it  TeU  Father  O'Hara  how  it 
is,  whin  you  go  home,  an'  that  he  must  call 
the  three  o'  you  to  me  i^in  on  next  Sunday, 
and  the  Sunday  affcher,  plase  Gkx>dness ;  jist 
that  I  may  keep  my  promise  to  them.  You 
know  I  couldn't  have  luck  or  grace  if  I  mar- 
rid  you  wid  the  sin  of  two  broken  -pxpuxnaoB 
on  me." 

"  My  goodness,  Phelim,  but  you  tuck  a 
burdyeen  off  o'  me  I  Fait,  you'U  isee  how 
happy  well  be." 

"Tobesurewewilll  But  Pm  tould  you're 
sometimes  crass,  "Mis,  Doran.    Now,  you 

.M^.Mb»-.— — I— ».■    Ill  III.!  I      ■> 

*  Com{«re. 
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must  promise  to  be  kind  an'  lovin'  to  the 
childre,  or  be  the  vestment,  111  break  off  the 
match  yet'* 

''  Och,  an'  why  wouldn't  I,  Phelim,  acushia  ? 
Sure  that's  but  rason." 

''Well,  take  this  book  an'  swear  it.  Be 
gorra,  your  word  won't  do,  for  it's  a  thing 
my  mind's  made  up  on.  It's  I  that'll  be  fond 
o'  the  childre." 

.  ''An'  how  am  I  to  swear  it,  Phelim  ?  for  I 
never  tuck  an  oath  myself  yet" 

"  Take  the  book  in  your  hand,  shut  one 
eye,  and  say  the  words  afther  me.  iSe  the 
contints  o'  this  book." 

"  Be  the  continta  o'  this  book," 
m  be  kind  an'  motherly,  an'  boistherous^" 
'  ni  be  kind,  an'  motherly,  an  boistherous," 
To  my  own  childhre," 
To  my  own  childhre," 
An'  never  bate  or  abuse  thim," 

"  An'  never  bate  or  abuse  thim," 
Barrin'  whin  they  desarve  it ; " 
Barrin'  whin  they  desarve  it ; " 

"  An'  this  I  swear,"     * 

"  An'  this  I  swear," 

"  In  the  presence  of  SL  Phdimy^ 

**  In  the  presence  of  St,  Fhelim,*' 

"Amin!" 

•^Amin!" 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Doran,  acuahla,  if  you  could 
jist  know  how  asy  my  conscience  is  about  the 
childhre,  poor  crathurs,  you'd  be  in  mighty 
fine  spirit&  There  won't  be  sich  a  lovin' 
husband,  begad,  in  Europe.  It's  I  thatll 
coax  you,  an'  butther  you  up  like  a  new  pair 
o'  brogues ;  but^  begad,  you  must  be  sweeter 
than  liquorice  or  sugar-candy  to  me.  Won't 
you,  darUn'  ?  " 

"  Be  the  crass,  Fhelim,  darlin',  jewel.  111 
be  as  kind  a  wife  as  ever  breathed  I  Azrah, 
Phelim,  won't  you  come  down  to-morrow 
evenin'?  Therell  be  no  one  at  home  but 
myself   an', — ^ha,  lia,   ha  I — Oh,  you  coaxin' 

rogue !    Buty  Phelim,  you  musn't  be Oh, 

you'ra  a  rogue !  I  see  you  laughin' !  Will 
you  come  darhn  ?  " 

"Surely.  But,  death  alive !  I  was  near  for- 
gettin' ;  sure,  bad  luck  to  the  penny  o'  the 
ten  guineas  but  I  paid  away." 

"Paid  away  I    Is  it  my  ten  guineas  ?  " 

"Your  ten  guineas,  darlin' ;  an'  right  well 
I  managed  it  Didn't  I  secure  Pat  Hanratfy's 
farm  by  it  ?  Sam  Appleton's  imcle  had  it  as 
good  as  taken  ;  so,  begad,  I  came  down  wid 
the  ten  guineas,  by  way  of  airles,  an'  now  we 
have  it  I  knew  you'd  be  plased  to  hear  it, 
an'  that  you'd  be  proud  to  give  me  ten  more 
for  clo'es  an'  the  weddin'  expense&  Isn't 
that  good  news,  avoumeen  ?  Eh,  you  duck 
o'  diamonds  ?  Faith,  let  Phelim  alone !  An' 
another  thing — I  must  call  you  Bridget  for 
the  future  I    It's  sweeter  an'  more  lovin'." 


"  Phelim,  I  wish  you  had  consulted  wid  me 
afore  you  done  it:  but  it  ca^'t  be  helped. 
Come  down  to-morrow  evenin',  an'  well  see 
what's  to  be  done." 

"The  grace  o'  heaven  upon  you,  but  you 
care  the  winnin'est  woman  alive  this  day! 
Now  take  my  advice,  an'  go  home  without 
comin'  in.  I'm  wantin'  to  get  this  other  pair 
off  o'  my  hands,  as  well  as  lean,  an'  our  best 
way  is  to  do  it  all  widout  noiaa  Isn't  it, 
darhn'  ?  " 

"  It  is,  Phelim,  jewel ;  an'  111  go."  . 

"Faith,  Bridget^  you've  dealt  in  thrade 
afore  now,  you're  so  sweet  Now,  acushk^ 
farewell :  an'  take  care  of  yourself  till  to- 
morrow evenin'  I " 

PheHm,  on  re-entering  his  father's  cabin, 
found  Larry  and  Peggy  Donovan  placed  be- 
tween ^her  father  and  Flattery,  each  strug- 
gling to  keep  them  asunder.  Phelim  at 
first  had  been  anxious  to  set  them  by  the  ears, 
but  his  interview  with  the  old  woman  changed 
his  plan  of  operations  altogether.  With 
some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  repressing 
their  tendency  to  single  combat,  which,  hav- 
ing effected,  he  brought  out  Flattery  and  his 
niece,  both  of  whom  he  thus  addressed : — 

"  Be  the  vestment^  Solly,  only  that  my  re- 
gard an'  love  for  you  is  uncommon,  I'd  break 
off  the  affidr  altogether,  so  I  would." 

"An'  why  would  you  do  so,  Phelim 
OToole  ?  "  inquired  the  unda 

"  Bekase,"  replied  Phelim,  "you  came  here 
an'  made  a  show  of  me,  when  I  wished  to 
have  no  bruliagh,  at  all  at  alL  In  regard  of 
Peggy  Donovan,  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  the 
girl  about  marriage  since  I  was  christened. 
Saize  the  syllable  I  My  father  brought  me 
down  there  to  gosther  awhile,  the  other  night, 
an'  Paddy  sent  away  for  whiskey.  An'  the 
curse  o'  Cromwell  .on  myself  I  I  should  get 
toesicat^d.  So  while  I  was  half-saes  over,  uie 
two  ould-  rips  set  to  makin'  the  match*— 
planned  to  have  us  called — an'  me  knowin' 
nothin'  about  it^  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
That's  the  thruth,  be  the  sky  above  us." 

"  An'  what  have  you  to  say  about  the  house- 
keeper, Phelim  ?  " 

"  Why  I  don't  know  yet  who  done  me  there. 
I  was  about  takin'  a  farm,  an'  my  father  borried 
ten  guineas  from  her.  Somebody  heard  it — 
I  suspect  Sam  Appleton — an'  gave  in  our 
names  to  the  priest,  to  be  called,  makin'  a 
good  joke  of  it  All  sorts  o'  luck  to  them, 
barrin'  good  luck,  that*  did  it ;  but  tLey  put 
me  in  a  purty  state  I  But  never  heed  I  I'll 
find  them  out  yet  Now  go  home,  both  o' 
you,  an'  ni  slip  down  in  half  an  hour,  with  a 
bottle  o*  whiskey  in  my  pocket  Well  talk 
over  what's  to  be  done.  Sure  Sally  here, 
knows  that  it's  my  own.intherest  to  marry 
her  and  no  one  else." 
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"H  my  father  thought  you  would,  Phelim, 
he'd  not  slag,  even  if  he  was  to  crass  the 
wather!"     ^ 

<*  Gk>  home,  Sally  dorlin*  till  I  get  this  mad 
Donovan  an'  his  daughter  away.  Be  all  that's 
beautiful  111  be  apt  to  give  him  a  taste  o'  my 
shillely,  if  he  does'nt  behave  himself  1  Half 
an  hour  Til  be  down  in--wid  the  bottle  ;  an' 
don't  you  go,  Nick,  till  you  see  me." 

*•  Phelim,"  said  the  uncle,  "  you  know  how 
the  case  is.  You  must  aither  marry  the  giri, 
or  take  a  long  voyage,  abouchaL  Well  have 
no  bouncin*  or  palaver." 

'*Bedad,  Mick,  I've  great  patience  wid 
you,"  said  Phehm,  smiling  :  "  go  oH,  I  say, 
both  of  you." 

They  proceeded  homewards,  and  Phelim 
returned  to  appease  the  anger  of  Donovan, 
as  he  had  that  of  the  others.  Fresh  fiction 
was  again  drawn  forth,  every  word  of  which 
the  worthy  fieither  corroborated.  They  prom- 
ised to  go  down  that  night  and  dnuk  an- 
other bottle  together ;  a  promise  which  they 
knew  by  the  state  of  their  finances,  it  was 
impossible  to  fulfil  The  prospect  of  a 
"booze,"  however,  tranquillized  Donovan, 
who  in  his  heart  relished  a  glass  of  liquor  as 
well  as  either  Phelim  or  the  Mher.  Shaking 
of  hands  and  professions  of  friendship  were 
again  beginning  to  multiply  with  great  rapid- 
ity,  when  Peggy  thought  proper  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  merits  of  her  admirer. 

"In  regard  to  me,"  she  observed,  "you 
may  save  yourself  the  throuble  o'  comin'.  I 
wouldn't  marry  PheUm,  afther  what  the 
priest  said  yistherday,  if  he  had  the  riches  o' 
the  townland  we're  spakin'  in.  I  never  oared 
for  him,  nor  liked  him  ;  an'  it  was  only  to 
plase  my  father' an'  mother,  that  I  consinted 
to  be  called  to  him  at  alL  Fll  never  join  my- 
self to  the  likes  of  him.  If  I  do,  may  I  be  a 
corpse  the  next  minute ! " 

Having  thus  expressed  herself,  sh4left  her 
father,  PheUm,  and  Larry,  to  digest  her  sen- 
timents, and  immediately  went  home. 

Donovan,  who  was  outrageous  at  this  con- 
tempt of  his  authority,  got  his  hat  with  the 
intention  of  compelling  her  to  return  and 
retract,  in  their  presence,  what«he  had  said  ; 
but  the  daughter,  being  the  more  light-footed 
of  the  two,  reached  home  before  he  could  over- 
take her,  where,  backed  by  her  mother,  she 
maintained  her  resolution,  and  succeeded, 
ere  long,  in  bringing  the  father  over  to  her 
opinion. 

During  this  whole  scene  in  Larry's,  Pool 
Art  sat  in  that  wild  abstraction  which  charac- 
terizes the  unhappy  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  muttered  to  himself,  laughed — 
or  rather  chuckled — shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  appeared  to  be-  as  unconscious  of  what 
had  tflJ^en  place  as  an  automaton.    When  the 


coasts  was  dear  he  rose  up  anc}  plucking 
Phelim's  skirt,  beckoned  him  towards  the 
door. 

"  Phelim,"  said  he,  when  they  had  got  out, 
"  would  you  like  to  aim  a  crown?  " 

"  Tell  me  how.  Art?  "  said  Phelim. 

"Aletther  from  the  Square  to  the  jailer 

of  M jaiL    If  you  bring  back  an  answer, 

you'll  get  a  ctowu,  your,  (^ner,  an'  a  quart 
o'  strong  beer." 

"But  why  don't  you  bring  it  yourself, 
Art?" 

"  Why  Fm  afeard.  Sure  they'd  keep  me 
in  jail,  I'm  tould,  if  they'd  catcJi  me  in  it 
Aha  1  Be  dodda,  I  won't  go  near  them  : 
sure  they'd  hang  me  for  shootin'  Bonypart 
r-Aha  1 " 

"Must  the  answer  be  brought  back  to- 
day. Art?" 

"  Oh !  It  wouldn't  do  to-morrow  at  alL 
Be  dodda,  no !  Five  shillins,  your  dinner, 
an'  a  quart  of  sihrong  beer  I — Aha !  But  you 
must  give  me  a  shillin'  or  two,  to  buy  a 
sword ;  for  the  Square's  goin'  to  make  me  a 
captain  :  thin  I'll  be  grand  I  an'  HI  make  you 
a  sargin'." 

Tins  seemed  a  windfEdl  to  Phelim.  The 
unpleasant  dilemma  in  which  Sally  Flattery 
had  placed  him,  by  the  &ibricated  account 
of  her  father's  imprisonment,  made  him  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  see  Foodie  himself,  and 
to  ascertain  the  precise  outrage  for  which  he 
had  been  secured.  Here  then  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  an  interview  with  him,  and  of  earn- 
ing five  shillings,  a  good  dinner,  and  a  quart 
of  strong  beer,  as  already  specified. 

"Art,"  said  he,  "give  me  the  letther,  an' 
I'm  the  boy  that'll  soon  do  the  job.  Long 
life  to  you.  Art  1  Be  the  contints  o'  the  book. 
Art,  I'll  never  pelt  you  or  vex  you  agin,  my 
worthy ;  an'  ill  always  call  you  capt^ ! " 

Phelim     immediately    commenced    his 

journey  to  M ,  which  was  only  five  miles 

distant,  and  in  a  very  short  time  reached  the 
jaO,  saw  the  jailer,  and  presented  his  letter. 

The  latter,  on  perusing  it,  surveyed  him 
with  the  scrutiny  of  a  man  whose  eye  was 
practised  in  scanning  offenders. 

PheUm,  whilst  the  jailer  examined  him, 
surveyed  the  strong*  and  massy  bolts  with 
which  every  door  and  hatchway  was  secured. 
Their  apx>earance  produced  rather  an  un- 
comfortable sensation  in  him  ;  so  much  so, 
that  when  the  jailer  asked  him  his  name,  he 
thought  it  more  prudent,  in  consequence  of 
a  touch  of  conscience  he  had,  to  personate 
Art  for  the  present,  inasmuch  as  he  felt  it 
impossible  to  assume  any  name  more  safe 
than  that  of  an  idiot 

"  My  name  is  Art  Maguire,"  said  he  in  re- 
ply to  the  jailer.  "  I'm  messenger  to  Square 
S- — i  the  one  he  had  was  discharged  on 
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Fridaylasi    I  expect  soon  to  be  made  groom, 
too." 

"Come  this  way,"  said  the  jailer,  ''and 
joa  shall  have  on  answer." 

He  brought  Phelim  into  the  prison-jBid, 
where  he  remained  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
laboring  under  impressions  which  he  felt  be- 
coming gradually  more  unpleasant.  His 
anxiety  was  not  lessened  on  perceiving 
twenty  or  thirty  culprits,  imder  the  manage- 
ment of  the  turnkeys  enter  the  yard,  where 
they  were  drawn  up  in  a  line,  like  a  file  of 
soldiers. 

''What's  your  name?''  said  one  of  i^e 
tninkey& 

"Art  Maguire,"  replied  Phelim. 

"  Stand  here,"  said  the  other,  shoving  him 
among  the  pnsoner&  "Keep  your  head' 
up,  you  villam,  an'  don't  be  ashamed  to  look 
your  friends  in  the  face.  It  won't  be  hard 
to  identify  you,  at  any  rate,  you  scoundreL 
A  glimpse  of  that  phiz,  even  by  starlight^ 
would  do  you,  you  dog.  Jack,  tell  Mr.  S. 
to  bring  inthe  gintlemen — they're  all  ready." 

Phelim's  dismay  on  finding  himself  under 
drill  with  such  a  villainous  crew  was  inde- 
scribable. He  attempted  to  parley  with  the 
turnkey,  but  was  near  feeling  the  weight  of 
his  heavy  keys  for  daring  to  approach  a  man 
placed  in  authority. 

While  thus  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
bitter  fEuicy,  three  gentlemen,  accompanied 
by  the  jailer,  entered  the  yard,  and  walked 
backward  and  forward  in  front  of  the 
piisoners,  whose  faces  and  persons  they  ex- 
amined with  great  care.  For  a  considerable 
time  they  could  not  recognize  any  of  them ; 
but  just  as  they  were  about  to  give  up  the 
scrutiny,  one  of  the  gentlemen  approached 
Phelim,  and  looking  narrowly  into  his  counr 
tenance,  exclaimed, 

^'  Here,  jailer,  this  man  I  identify.  I  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  his  fisice  ;  the  rough  visage 
and  drooping  eye  of  that  fellow  put  all  doubt 
as  to  his  identity  out  of  questictt.  What's 
his  name  ?  " 

"He  gives  his  name,  sir,  as  Arthur  Ma- 
gnire." 

"  Arthur  what^  sir  ?  "  said  another  of  the 
turnkeys,  looking  earnestly  at  Phelim. 
"  Why,  sir,  this  is  the  fellow  that  swore  the 
aUbis  for  the  Kellys — ay,  an'  for  the  Delaneys, 
an'  for  the  O'Briena  His  name  is  Phelim 
OToole ;  an'  a  purty  boy  he  is,  by  all  re- 
port" 

Phelim,  though  his  heart  sank  within  him, 
attempted  to  banter  them  out  of  their  bad 
c^inion  of  him ;  but  there  was  something 
peculiarly  dismal  and  melancholy  in  his 
mirth.  i 

"  Why,  gintlemen — ha^  ha ! — be  gona,  I'd 
take  it  as  a  conVanioioe — ^I  mane,  as  a  &vor 


— ^if  you'd  beliiBve  me  that  there's  a  small 
taste  of  m^take  here.    I  was  sent  by  Square 

S.  wid  a  letter  to  Mr.  S 1,  an*  he  gave  me 

fifty  oidhers  lo  bring  him  back  an  answer 
this  day.  As  for  Phelim  OToole,  if  you 
mane  the  rascal  that  swears  the  aUbjs,  futh, 
I  can't  deny  but  Fm  as  like  him^  the  villain, 
as  one  egg  is  to  another.  Bad  luck  to  his 
'  dhroop,'  any  how  ;  little  I  thought  that  it 
would  ever  bring  me  into  throuble — ^ha^  ha, 

ha !    Mr.  S 1,  what  answer  have  you  fwf 

the  Square,  sir?  Bedad,  Tm  afeard  IH  be 
late.' 

'<That  letter,  Master  Maguire,  or  Toole, 
or  whatever  your  name  is,  authorizes  me  to 
detain  you  as  a  prisoner,  until  I  hear  ftirtlitf 
from  Mr.  S." 

"  I  identify  him  distinctly,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, once  more.'  *'  I  neither  doubt  nor 
waver  on  the  subject ;  so  you  will  do  right 
to  detain  him.  I  sluill  lodge  information 
against  him  unmediately." 

'<Sir,"  said  Phelim  to  the  jailer,  '<the 
Square  couldn't  mane  me  at  aU,  in  regard 
that  it  was  another  person  he  gave  the  letter 
to^  for  to  bring  to  you,  the  other  person  gart^ 
it  to  me.  I  can  make  my  oath  of  that.  Bb 
gorra,  you're  playio'  your  thricks  upcfa 
sthrangers  now,  I  suppose." 
-  **  Why,  you  lying  rascal,"  said  the  jailer, 
*'  have  you  not  a  few  minutes  ago  asserted 
to  the  contraiy?  Did  you  not  tell  me  that 
your  name  was  Arthur,  or  Art  Maguire? 
That  you  are  Mr.  S.'s  messenger,  and  expect 
to  be  made  his  groom.  And  now  you  deny 
all  this."  ' 

"  He's  Phelim  OToole,"  said  the  turnkey, 
"TYL  swear  to  him ;  but  if  you  wait  for  a 
minute,  111  soon  prove  it" 

He  immediately  retired  to  the  cell  of  a 
convict,  whom  he  knew  to  be  from  the  town- 
land  of  Teemarogarah :  and  ordering  its 
inmate  tqr  look  through  the  bars  of  his  win- 
dow, which  commanded  the  yard,  he  asked 
him  if  there  was  any  one  among  them  whom 
he  knew. 

The  fellow  in  a  few  minutes  replied, 
"Whethen,  divil  a  one,  barrin'.  bouncin' 
Phelim  OTooto." 

The  turnkey  brought  him  dovni  to  the 
yard,  where  he  immediately  recognized  Phe^ 
lim  asr  an  old  friend,  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  addressed  him  by  his  name. 

"Bad  luck  to  you,"  said  Phelim  in  Irisk, 
"  is  this  a  place  to  welcome  your  friends  to  1 " 

"There  is  some  mysteiy  Here,"  said  the 
jailer..  "I  suppose  the  fact  is,  that  this  fel- 
low returned  a  wrong  name  to  Mr.  S.,  and 
that  that  accounts  for  the  name  of  Arthur 
Maguire  being  in  the  letter." 

Ail  Phelim's  attempts  to  extricate  himself 
were  useles&     He  gave  them  the  proper 
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version  of  the  letter  afiOur  with  Fool  Art,  but 
witliout  making  the  sUghtest  impression. 
The  jailer  desired  him  to  be  locked  up. 

"Divil  fire  you  all,  you  villains  I"  ex- 
cdaimed  Fhelim,  "  is  it  goin'  to  put  me  in 
crib  ye  are  for  no  raaon  in  life?  Doesn't 
the  whole  parish  know  that  I  was  never  off 
o*  my  bed  for  the  last  three  months,  wid  a 
complaint  I  had,  until  widin  two  or  three 
days  agone ! " 

**  There  are  two  excellent  motives  for  put- 
ting you  in  crib,"  said  the  jailer ;  "  but  if  you 
can  piDve  that  you  have  been  confined  to  your 
bed  so  long  as  you  say,  why  it  will  be  aU  the 
better  for  yourself     Go  with  the  turnkey." 

"  No,  tfiurenation  to  the  fut  111  go,"  said 
Phelim,  "  till  Tm  carried." 

"Doesn't  the  gintleman  identify  you,  you 
^rfflain,"  replied  one*  of  the  turnkeys;  ''an' 
isn't  the  Square's,  letther  in  your  favor?" 

"  Villain,  is  id  ! "  exdaimed  Phelim.  "  An' 
from  a  hangman's  cousin,  too,  we're  to  bear 
this ! — eh?  Take  that,  anyhow,  an'  maybe 
ymtll  get  more  when  you  don't  expect  it 
Whoo  ]  '  Success,  Phelim  I  There's  blood  in 
you  still,  abouchal ! " 

He  accompanied  the  words  by  a  i^ring  of 
triumph  from  the  ground,  and  surveyed  the 
already  senseless  turnkey  with  exultation. 
In  a  moment;  however,  he  was  secured,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  put  into  strong  iron& 

"To  the  devil's  warmin'  pan  wid  ye  all," 
he  continued,  "  you  may  do  your  worst  I 
defy  you.  Ha !  by  .the  heavens  above  me, 
you'll  suffer  for  this,  my  fine  gintleman. 
What  can  ye  do  but  hang  or  tbransport  me, 
you  villains  ?  I  tell  ye,  if  a  man's  sowl  had  a 
crust  of  sin  on  it  afoot  thick,  the  best  vray  to 
get  it  off  'ud  be  jist  to  shoot  a  dozen  like 
you.  Sin !  Oh,  the  divil  saize  the  sin  at  all 
in  it  But  wait!  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  a 
man  they  call  Dan  O'Connell?  .  Be  my  sowl, 
he'll  make  yez  rub  your  heels  together,  for 
keepin'  an  innocent  boy  in  jail,  that  there's 
no  law  or  no  warrant  out  for.  This  is  the 
way  we're  thrated  by  thim  that's  ridin'  rough 
shod  over  us.  But  have  a  taste  o'  patience, 
ye  scoundrels  I  It  won't  last,  I  pan  tell  yez. 
Our  day  will  soon  come,  an'  thin  I'd  recom- 
mend yez  to  thravel  for  your  health.  Hell 
saize  the  day's  pace  or  happiness  ever  will  be 
seen  in  the  coimtry,  till  laws,  an'  judges,  an' 
juries,  an'  jails,  an'  jailers,  an'  turnkeys,  an' 
hangmen,  is  all  swep  out  of  it  Saize  the 
day  I  An'  along  vrid  them  goes  the  parsons, 
an'  procthors,  tithes  an'  taxes,  all  to  the 
devil  together.      That  day's  not  very  far  off, 

ye  d d  villains !    A^'  now  I  tell  ye,  that 

if  a  hair  o'  my  head's  touched — ay,  if  I  was 
hanged  to-morrow — I'd  lave  them  behind  me 
that  'iid  put  a  bullet^  wid  the  help  an'  blessin' 
o'  Qod,  through  any  one  that'll  injure  me  I 
Vol.  U.— 68 


So  lay  that  to  your  conscience,  on'  do  your 
best  Be  the,  crass,  O'Connell  'ill  make  you 
look  nine  ways  at  wanst  for  this !  He's  the 
boy  can  put  the  pin  in  your  noses  I  He's 
the  boy  can  make  yez  thrimble,  one  an'  aU  o' 
yez — Ime  a  dog  in  a  wet  sack !  An',  wid  the 
blessin'  o'  God,  he'll  belp  us  to  put  our  feet 
on  your  necks  afore  long ! " 

"That's  a  prudent  speech,"  observed  the 
jailer  ;  "it  will  serve  you  very  much." 

Phelim  consigned  him  to  a  very  warm 
settlement  in  reply. 

"  Bring  the  ru&an  ofi^"  added  the  jailer ; 
"  put  him  in  solitary  conlGjiement" 

"  Put  me  wid  Foodie  Flatteiy,"  said  Phe- 
lim ;  "you've  got  him  here,  an'  111  go  no- 
where else.  .  Faith,  you'll  suffer  for  givin'  me 
&ise  imprisonment  Doesn't  O'Connell's 
name  make  you  shake  ?  Put  me  wid  Foodie 
Flattery,  I  say." 

"  Foodie  Flattery  I  There  is  no  such  man 
here.  ]^ve  you  got  such  a  person  here  ?  " 
inquired  the  jailer  of  the  turnkey. 

"  Not  at  present^"  said  the  turnkey ; ''  but 

I'  know  FcKKlle  welL     We've  had  him  here 

j  twice.      Come  away,  Phelim ;   follow  me ; 

you're  goin'  to  be  put  where  you'll  have  an 

opportunity  of  sayin'  your  prayers." . 

He  then  ushered  Phelim  to  a  ceU,  where 
the  reader  may  easily  imagine  what  he  felt 
His  patriotism  rose  to  a  high  pitch ;  he  de- 
plored the  wrongs  of  his  country  bitterly, 
and  was  clearly  convinced  that  until  jails, 
judges,  and  assizes^  together  veith  a  long 
train  of  similar  grievances*  were  utterly 
abohshed,  Ireland  could  never  be  right,  nor 
persecuted  "  boys,"  like  himself,  at  full  lib- 
erty to  bum  or  murder  the  enemies  of  their 
country  with  impunity.  Notwithstanding 
these  heroic  sentiments,  an  indifferent  round 
oath  more  than  once  escaped  him  against 
Bibbonism  in  whole  and  in  part.  He  cursed 
the  system,  and  the  day,  and  the  hour  on 
which  he  was  inveigled  into  it  He  cursed 
those  who  htui  initiated  him;  nor  did  hi» 
&ther  and  mother  escape  for  their  neglect  of 
his .  habits,  his  morals,  and  his  education. 
This  occurred  when  he  had  time  for  re- 
flection. Whilst  thus  dispensing  his  execru' 
tions,  the  jailer  and  the  three  gentlemen, 
having  been  struck  with  his  sJiLusion  to 
Foodie  Flattery,  and  remembering  that 
Foodie  was  of  indifferent  morals,  came  to 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  secure  him ;  and  by  informing 
him  that  Phelim  was  in  prison  upon  a  capi- 
tal charge,  endeavor  to  work  upon  his  fears, 
by  representing  his  companion  as  disposed 
to  turn  approver.  The  state  of  the  country, 
and  Foodie's  character,  justified  his  appre- 
hension on  suspicion.  lie  was'  accordingly 
taken,  and  when  certified  of  Phelim's  sitih 
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ation,  acted  precisely  as  had  been  expected. 
With  very  Httle  hesitation,  he  made  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  names  of  several  persons 
concerned  in  burnings,  waylayings,  and  rob- 
bery of  arm&  The  two  lirst  names  on  the 
list  were  those  of  Phelim  and  Appleton,  with 
several  besides,  some  of  whom  bore  an  ex- 
cellent, and  others  an  execrable,  character  in 
the  country. 

The  next  day  Fool  Art  went  to  Larry's, 
where  he  understood  that  Phelim  was  on  the 
missing  list.  This  justified  his  suspicions  of 
the  Squire  ;  but  by  no  means  lessened  his 
bitterness  against  him,  foi^  the  pi*ank  he  had 
intended  to  play  upon  him.  "With  great  sim- 
plicity, he  presented  himself  at  the  Big 
House,  and  met  its  owner  on  the  lawn,  ac- 
companied by  two  other  gentlemen.  The 
magistrate  was  somewhat  surprised  at  see- 
ing Art  at  large,  when  he  imagined  him  to 
be  under  the  jsoler's  lock  and  key.    . 

"Well,    Art,"    said    he,    concealing    his 
amazement^  " did  you  deUver  my  letter?" 
It  went  safe,  your  honor,"  replied  Ari  * 
Did  you  yourself  give  it  into  his  hands, 
as  I  ordered  you  ?  " 

"Whoo!  Be  dodda,  would  your  honor 
think  Art  'ud  tell  a  lie  ?  Sure  he  read  it. 
Aha ! " 

"  An'  what  did  he  say,  Art  ?  " 

"Whoo!  Whyj  that  he  didn't  knpw 
which  of  us  had  thts  least  sense.  You  for 
sendin'  a  fool  on  a  message,  or  me  for  de- 
liverin'  it" 

"  Was  that  all  that  happened  ?  " 

"No,  sir.  He  said,"  added  the  fool,  with 
bitter  sarcasm,  alluding  to  a  duel,  in  which 
the  Squire's  character  had  not  come  off  with 
flying  colors — "  he  said,  sir,  that  whin  you 
have  anotiier  challenge  to  fight,  you  may  get 
sick  agin  for  threepence  to  the  poticarry." 

This  having  been  the  manner  in  which 
the  Squire  was  said  to  have  evaded  the 
duel,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Art's 
readiness  to  refresh  his  memory  on  the  sub- 
ject prevented  him  from  being  received  at 
the  Big  House  in  future. 

Reader,  remember  that  we  only  intended 
to  give  you  a  sketch  of  Phelim  OToole's^ 
courtship.  W<e  will,  however,  go  so  far 
beyond  our  original  plan,  as  to  apprise  you 
of  his  fate. 

When  it  became  known  in  the  parish  tliat 
he  was  in  jail,  under  a  charge  of  felony,  Sally 
Flattery  abandoned  all  hopes  of  securing 
him  as  a  husband.  The  housekeeper  felt 
suitable  distress,  and  hoped,  should  the  poor 
boy  be  acquitted,  that  "he  might  hould  up 
his  head  wid  any  o'  them."  Phelim,  through 
the  agency  of  his  father,  succeeded  in  getting 
ten  guineas  from  her,  to  pay  the  lawyers  for 
defending  b^^n  ;  not  one  penny  of  which  he 


applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  obtained  ' 
it  The  expenses  of  his  defence  were  drawn 
from  the  Bibbon  fund,  and  the  Irish  reader 
cannot  forget  the  eloquent  and  pathetic 
appeal  made  by  his  counsel  to  the  jury,  on 
his  behalf,  and  the  strepgth  with  which  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  whole  support  of  a 
helpless  father  and  mother  was  stated.  The 
appeal,  however,  was  ineffectual;  worthy 
Phelim  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life.  When  his  old  ac^ 
quaintances  heard  the  nature  of  his  destiny, 
they  remembered  the  two  prophecies  that 
had  been  so  often  uttered  concerning  him« 
One  of  them  was  certsinly  fulfilled  to  the 
letter— we  mean  that  in  which  it  was  stated, 
"  that  the  greatest  swaggerer  •  among  the 
girls  generally  comes  to  the  wall  at  last.^ 
The  other,  though  not  literally  accom« 
plished,  was  touched  at  least  upon  the  spirit ; 
transportation  for  life  ranks  next  to  hanging. 

We  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  fact  con- 
nected with  Phelim  which  came  to  light 
while  he  remained  in  prison.  By  incessant 
trouble  he  was  prevailed  upon,  or  rather 
compelled,  to  attend  the  prison  school,  and 
on  examining  him,  touching  his  religious 
knowledge,  it  appeared  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  plainest  truths  of  Christianity ;  that  be 
knew  not  how  or  by  whom  the  Christian 
religion  had  been  promulgated ;  nor,  indeed, 
any  other  moral  truth  connected  with  Beve- 
lation. 

Immediately  after  .his  transportation, 
Itfurry  took  to  drink,  and  his  mother  to  beg- 
ging, for  she  had  no  other  means,  of  living. 
Li  this  mode  of  life,  the  husband  was  soon 
compelled  to  join  her.  .  They  are  both 
mendicants,  and  Sheelah  now  appears  sen- 
sible of  the  error  in  their  manner  of  bring- 
ing Phelim  up. 

"  Ah !  Larry,"  she  is  sometimes  heard  to 
say,  "  I  doubt  that  we  wor  wrong  for  flyin' 
in  the  face  o'  God,  becase  He  didn't  give  us 
childhre.  An'  when  it  plased  Him  to  grant 
us  a  son,  we  oughtn't  to  've  spoiled  him  by 
over-indulgence,  an'  by  lettin'  him  have  his 
own  head  in  everythin'  as  we  did.  If  we  had 
sint  him  to  school,  an'  lamed  him  to  work, 
an'  corrected  him  when  he  desarved  it,  in- 
stead of  laughin'  at  his*  Hes,  an'  misbehavior,^ 
and  his  oaths,  as  if  they  wor  sport — ay,  an* 
abusin'  the  nabors  when  they'd  complain  of 
him,  or  tell  us  what  he  was— -ay ! — if  we  had, 
it's  a  credit  an'  a  comfort  he'd  be  to  us  now, 
an'  not  a  shame  an'  a  disgrace,  an'  an  affliction. 
We  made  our  own  bed,  Larry,  an'  now  we 
must  lie  down  an  it  An'  God  help  us !  we 
made  his  bed  too,  poor  boy^  an'  a  hard  one  it 
is.  God  forgive  us  I  but,  anyhow,  my  heart's 
breakin',  for  bad  as  he  was^  sure  we  havn't 
him  to  look  upon ! " 
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"Thrue,"  replied  Larry.  "Still  he  was 
game  an'  cute  to  the  last.  Biddy  Doran's 
ten  guineas  will  sarve  him  heyant^  poor  fel- 
low. But  sure  the  '  boys'  kep' their  word  to 
him,  anyhow,  in  regard  of  shoOtin'  Foodie 
Flattery.  Myself  was  never  betther  plased 
in  my  hfe,  than  to  hear  that  he  got  the  slugs 
into  his  heart,  the  villain  1 " 

*^*  We  have  attempted  to  draw  Phelim 
O'Toole  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  character 
of  that  class,  whose  ignorance,  want  of  edu- 
cation and  absence  of  all  moral  principle,  con- 
stitute them  the  shame  and  reproach  of  the 
country.  By  such  men  the  peace  of  Ireland  is 
destroyed,  illegal  combinations  formed,  blood 
shed,  and  nightly  outrages  committed. 
There  is  nothmg  more  certain  than  this 


plain  truth,  that  if  proper  religious  and 
moral  knowledge  were  impressed  upon  the 
I  early  principles  of  persons  like  Phelim,  a  con- 
I  science  would  be  created  capable  of  revolt- 
ing from  crime.  Whatever  the  grievances  of 
a  people  may  be,  whether  real  or  imi^inary, 
one  thing  is  clear,  that  neither  murder  nor 
illegal  violence  of  any  description,  can  be 
the  proper  mode  of  removing  or  redressing 
them.  We  have  kept  Phelim's  Eibbon- 
ism  in  the  background,  because  its  details 
could  excite  only  aversion,  and  preferred 
exhibiting  his  utter  ignorance  of  morality 
upon  a  less  offensive  subject,  in  order 
that  the  reader  might  be  enabled  to  infer, 
rather  than  to  tvitness  with  his  mind's 
eye,  the  deeper  crimes  of  which  he  was 
capable. 


THE  POOR  SCHOLAR. 


One  day  about  the  middle  of  November, 
in  the  year  18 — ,  Dominick  M'Evoy  and  his 
son  *  Jemmy  were  digging  potatoes  on  the 
side  of  a  hard,  barren  hill,  called  Esker  Dhu. 
The  day  was  bitter  and  wintry,  the  men  were 
thinly  clad,  and  as  the  keen  blast  swept 
across  the  hiU  with  considerable  violence, 
the  sleet-Hke  rain  which  it  bore  along  pelted 
into  their  garments  with  pitiless  severity. 
The  father  had  advanced  into  more  th^m 
middle  age  ;  and  having  held,  at  a  rack-rent 
the  miserable  waste  of  farm  which  he  oc- 
cupied, he  was  compelled  to  exert  himself  in 
its  cultivation,  despite  either  obduracy  of 
soil,  or  inclemency  of  weather.  This  day, 
however,  was  so  unusually  severe,  that  the 
old  man  began  to  feel  incapable  of  continuing 
his  toiL  The  son  bore  it  better  ;  but  when- 
ever a  cold  rush  of  stormy  rain  came  over 
them,  both  were  compelled  to  stand  with  their 
sides  against  it,  and  their  heads  turned,  so 
as  that  the  ear  almost  rested  back  upon  the 
shoulder  in  order  to  throw  the  rain  off  their 
faces.  Of  each,  however,  that  cheek  which 
was  exposed  to  the  rain  and  storm  was 
beaten  into  a  red  hue  ;  whilst  .the  other  part 
of  their  faces  was  both  pale  and  hunger- 
pinched. 

The  father  paused  to  take  breath,  and, 
supported  by  his  spade,  looked  down  upon 
the  sheltered  inland  which,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Prostestants  and  Presbyterians,  lay  ^  rich 
and  warm-looking  under  him. 

"  Why,  thin,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  son — a 
lad  about  fifteen, — "  sure  I  know  well  I 
oughtn't  to  curse  yez,  anyway,  you  black 
set  I  an  yit,  the  Lord  forgive  me  my  sins, 


I'm  ahnost  timpted  to  give  yez  a  volley,  an* 
that  from  my  heart  out  I  Look  at  thim, 
Jimmy  agra — only  look  at  the  black  thieves  1 
how  warm  an'  wealthy  they  sit  there  in  our 
ould  possessions,  an'  here  we  must  toil  till 
our  fingers  are  worn  to  the  stumps,  upon  this 
thievin*  bent  The  curse  of  Cromwell  on  it ! 
— You  might  as  well  ax  the  divil  for  a  bless- 
in',  as  expect. anything  Hke  a  dacent  crop  out 
of  it — Look  at  thim  two  ridges! — such  a 
poor  sthring  o'  praties  is  in  it !— one  here  an' 
one  there — ^an'  yit  we  must  turn  up  the 
whole  ridge  for  that  same !  Well,  God  sind 
the  time  soon,  when  the  right  will  take  place, 
Jimmy  agra  1 " 

"An'  doesn't  Pasthorini  say  it?  Sure 
whin  Twenty-five  comes,  we'U  have  our  own 
agin :  the  right  will  overcome  the  might — 
the  bottomless  pit  will  be  locked — ay,  double 
boulted,  if  St.  Pether  gets  the  kays,  for  he's 
the  very  boy  that  will  accommodate  the  here- 
tics wid  a  warm  comer ;  an'  yit,  faith,  there's 
many  o'  thim  that  myself  'ud  put  in  a  good 
word  for,  afther  all." 

"Throth,  an'  here's  the  same,  Jimmy. 
There's  Jack  Stuart,  an'  if  there's  a  cool  cor- 
ner in  hell,  the  same  Jack  will  get  it — an' 
that  he  may,  I  pray  Gbr  this  day,  an'  amin. 
The  Lord  sind  it  to  him !  for  he  richly  de- 
sarves  it  Kind,  neighborly,  and  frin<Uy,  is 
he  an'  all  belongin'  to  him  ;  an'  I  wouldn't 
be  where  a  hard  word  'ud  be  spoken  of  him, 
nor  a  dog  in  connection  wid  the  family  ill- 
treated  ;  for  which  rason  may  he  get  a  cool 
comer  in  hell,  I  humbly  sufflicate." 

"What  do  you  think  of  Jack  Taylor? 
WiU  he  be  cosey  ?  " 
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"  Throth,  I  doubt  so — a  blessed  youth  is 
Jack  :  }it  myself  'ud  liardly  wish  it  He's  a 
heerum-skeerum,  divil-ru  ay-care  fellow,  no 
doubt  of  it,  an*  laughs  at  flie  priests^  which 
same  I'm  thinkin'  will  get  him  below  stairs 
more  nor  a  new-milk  heat,  any  way  ;  but 
thin  agin,  he  thrates  thim  dacent,  an'  gives 
thim  good  dinneiig,  an'  they  take  all  this  rol- 
liken  in  good  part,  so  that  it's  Hkely  he's  not 
in  aimest  in  it,  and  surely  they  ought  to 
know  best,  Jimmy," 

"  What  do  you  think  of.  TaRow  Sam  ? — koii- 
est  Sam,  that  they  say  was  bom  widout  a 
heart,  an'  carries  the  black  wool  in  his  ears, 
to  keep  out  the  cries  of  the  widows  an'  the  or- 
phans, that  are  long  rotten  in  their  graves 
through  his  dark  v^lany  It— HeU  get  a  snug 
birthi"* 

"  Yallow  Sam"  repHed  the  old  man,  slow- 
ly, and  a  dark  shade  of  intense  hatred  black- 
ened his  weather-beaten  countenance  as  he 
looked  in  the  direction  from  which  the  storm 
blew ;  "  'twas  he  left  us  where  we're  standin', 
Jimmy — undher  this  blast,  that's  cowldher 
an'  bittherer  nor  a  step-mother's  breath,  this 
Quttin'  day  I  TwRQhe  turned  us  on  the  wide 
world,  whin  your  poor  mother  was  risin*  out 
of  her  faver.  Twas  he  squenched  the  hearth, 
whin  she  wasn't  able  to  lave  the  house^  till  I 
carried  her  in  my  arms  into  Paddy  Cassidj^'s 
— the  tears  fallm'  from  my  eyes  upon  her 
face,  that  I  loved  next  to  God-  Didn't  he 
give  our  farm  to  his  bastard  son,  a  purple 
Orangeman?  Out  we  went,  to  the  veinds  an* 
skies  of  heaven,  bekase  the  rich  bodagh  made 
intherest  aginst  us.  I  tould  him  whin  he 
chated  me  out  o'  my  fifteen  goolden  guineas, 
that  his  masther,  the  landlord,  should  hear 
of  it ;  but  I  could  never  get  next  or  near  to 
him,  to  make  my  complaini  Eh  ?  A  snug 
birth !  I'm  only  afeard  that  hell  has  no  cor- 
ner hot  enough  for  him — ^but  lave  that  to  the 
divil  himself :  if  he  doesn't  give  him  the  best 
thratement  hell  can  afford,  why  I'm  not 
here." 

"  Diyil  a  one  o'  the  ould  hoy's  so  bad  as 
they  say,  father ;  he  gives  it  to  thim  hot  an' 
heavy,  at 'all  evinta." 

"  Why  even  if  he  was  at  a  loss  about  Sam, 
depind  upon  it;  he'd  get  a  hint  from  his 
betthers  above,  that  'ud  be  sarviceable." 

"Thiey  say  he  visits  him  as  it  is,  an'  that 
Sam  can't  sleep  widout  some  one  in  the  room 
wid  him.  Dan  Pliihps  says  the  priest  was 
there,  an'  had  a  Mass  in  every  room  in  the 
house ;  but  Charley  Mack  tells  me  there's  no 
thruth  in  it.  He  was  advised  to  it,  he  says  ; 
but  it  seems  the  ould  boy  has  too  strong  a 

*  Tbis  wan  actaally  said  of  the  penon  alluded  to 
— a  celebrated  nBurer  and  agent  to  two  or  three 
estates,  who  was  a  littl^  deaf,  and  had  his  ears  oc- 

donallj  staffed  witb  black  wool. 


hoult  of  him,  for  Sam  said  he'd  have  the 
divil  any  t^ne  sooner  nor  the  priest,  audits 
likest  what  he  would  say." 

"  Och,  och,  Jimmy,  avick,  Fm  tir'd  out  I 
We  had  betther  give  in  ;  the  day's  too  hard, 
an'  there's  no  use  in  standin'  agin  the  weather 
that's  in  it.  Lave  the  ould  villain  to  God, 
who  he  can't  chate,  any  way," 

"  Well,  may  our  curse  go  along  wid  the 
rest  upon  him,  for  dhrivin'  us  to  sich  an  un- 
natural spot  as  this !  Hot  an'  heavy,  into  the 
sowl  an'  marrow  of  him  may  it  penethrate. 
An'  sure  that's  no  more  than  all  the  coun- 
thiy's  wishin'  him,  whether  or  not— not  to 
mintion  the  curses  that's  rism'  out  o'  the 
grave  a^  him,  loud  an'  piercm' ! " 

"  God  knows  it's  not  alavin'  yourself  on 
sich  a  day  as  this  you'd  be,  only  for  him. 
Had  we  kep  our  farm,  you'd  be  now  well  an 
in  your  lamin'  for  a  pnest— an'  there  'ud  be 
one  o'  the  family  sure  to  be  a  gintleman,  any- 
how ;  but  that's  gone  too,  agra.  Look  at 
the  smoke,  how  comfortable  it  rises  from 
Jack  SulHvan's,  where  the  priest  has  a  Station 
to-day.  Tisn't  fishin'  for  a  sthray  pratie  he 
is,  upon  a  ridge  like  thia.  But  it  can't  be 
helped  ;  an*  God's  will  be  done !  Not  him- 
self ! — faix,  it's  he  thafU  get  the  height  of 
good  thratement,  an'  can  ride  home,  well 
Hned,  both  inside  an'  outside.  Much  good 
may  it  do  him  ! — 'tis  but  his  right." 

The  lad  now  paused  in  his  turn,  looked 
down  on  Jack  Sullivan's  comfortable  house, 
sheltered  by  a  clump  of  trees,  and  certainly 
saw  such  a  smoke  tossed  up  from  the  chim- 
ney, as  gave  unequivocal  evidence  of  prep- 
aration for  a  good  dinner.  He  next  looked 
"behind  the  wind,"  with  a  visage  made 
more  blank  and  meagre  by  the  contrast ; 
after  which  he  reflected  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  if  working  up  his  mind  to  some  sudden 
determination.  The  dehberation,  however, 
was  short ;  he  struck  his  open  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  spade  with  much  animation, 
and  instantly  took  it  in  both  hands,  ex- 
claiming: 

"  Here,  father,  here  goes ;  to  the  divil 
once  an'  for  ever  I  pitch  ^very,"*  and  as  he 
spoke,  the  spade  was  sent  as  far  from  him  as 
he  had  strength  to  throw  it.  "  To  the  divil 
I  pitch  slaveiy!  An*  now,  father,  wid  the 
help  o'  God,  this  is  the  last  day's  work  Pll 
ever  put  my  hand  to.  There's  no  way  of 
lamin'  Latin  here  ;  but  off  to  Munster  I'll 
start,  an'  my  face  youll  never  see  in  this 
\  parish,  till  I  come  home  either  a  priest  an*  a 
gintleman  I  But  that's  not  all,  father  dear  ; 
111  rise  you  out  of  your  distress,  or  die  in 
the  struggle.  I  can't  bear  to  see  your  gray 
*hairs  in  sorrow  and  poverty." 


Toil— labor. 
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"Well,  Jimmy— rwell,  agra — God  enable 
you,  avourneen ;  'tis  a  good  intintion,  Tlie 
divil  a  one  o'  me  vnUl  turn  another  spadeful 
aither,  for  this  day  :  Tm  dhroolcin*  *  wid  the 
rain.  Well  go  home  an'  take  an  air  o'  the 
fire — we  want  it ;  and  aftherwards  we  can 
talk  about  what  you're  on  f  for." 

It  is  usual  to  attribute  to  the  English  and 
Scotch  character^  exclusively,  a  cool  and  per- 
severing energy  in  the  pursuit  of  such  ob- 
jects as  inclination  or  interest  may  propose 
for  attainment;  whilst  Lishmen  are  con- 
sidered too  much  the  creatures  of  impulse  to 
reach  a  point  that  requires  coolness,  conden- 
sation of  thought,  and  effoi'ts  successively 
repeated.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Englishm'en  &^d  Scotchmen  who  know 
not  the  Irish  character  thoroughly.  The  fact 
is,  that  in  the  atbiinment  of  an  object,  where 
a  sad-f!:^ced  Englishman  would  despair,  an 
Irishman  will,  probably,  laugh,  drink,  weep, 
and  fight,  dXiring  his  progress  to  accomplish 
il  A  Scotchman  will  miss  it,  perh^s,  but, 
having  done  all  that  could  be  done,  he  will 
try  another  speculation.  The  Iri^man  may 
miss  it  too  ;  but  to  console  himself  he  will 
break  the  head  of  any  man  who  may  h^ve 
impeded  him  in  his  efforts,  as  a  proof  iiiat 
he  ought  to  have  succeeded  ;  or  if  he  cannot 
manage  that  point,  he  will  cr^ick  the  pate  of 
the  first  inan  he  meets,  or  he  will  get  drunk, 
or  he  will  marry  a  wife,  or  swear  a  gauger 
never  to  show  his  face  in  that  quarter  again ; 
or  he  will  exclaim,  if  it  be  concerning  a  farm, 
Svith  a  countenance  full  of  simplicity — '*  God 
bless  your  honor,  long  life  and  honor  to  you, 
sir !  Sure  an'  'twas  but  a  thrifle,  anyhow, 
that  your  Reverence  will  make  up  for  me 
another  time.  An'  'tis  well  I  know  your 
Lordship  'ud  be  the  last  man  on  airth  to 
give  me  the  cowld  shoulder,  so  you  would, 
an'  I  an  ould  residenthur  on  vour  own  fath- 
er's  estate,  the  Lord  be  praised  for  that 
same  I  An'  'tis  a  happiness,  an'  nothin'  else, 
BO  it  is,  even  if  I  payed  double  rint — where- 
in, maybe,  Tm  not  a  day's  journey  from  that 
same,  manin'  the  double  rint,  your  honor ; 
only  that  one  would  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
honor  an'  glory  of  Uvin'  undher  a  raal  gintie- 
man— an'  that's  but  rason." 

There  is,  in  short,  a  far-sightedness  in  an 
Irishman  Which  is  not  properly  understood, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  understand  it.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  nation  on  -earth,  whose 
inhabitants  mix  up  their  interest  and  their 
feelings  together  more  happily,  shrewdly, 
and  yet  less  ostensibly,  than  Irishmen  con- 
trive to  do.  An  Irishman  will  make  you 
laugh  at  his  joke,  while  the  object  of  that 

•  Dripping— veiy  wet. 
t  Determined  on. 


joke  is  wrapped  up  from  you  in  the  pro- 
foundest  mystery,  and  you  will  con^quently 
make  the  concession  to  a  certain  point  of  his 
character,  which  has  been  really  obtained  by 
a  faculty  you  had  not  penetration  to  dis- 
cover, or,  rather,  which  he  had  too  much 
sagacity  to  exhibit.  Of  coiu^e,  as  soon  as 
your  back  is  turned,  the  broad  grin  is  on 
him,  and  one  of  his  cheeks  is  stuck  out  two 
inches  beyond  the  other,  because  his  tongue 
is  in  it — at  your  stupidity,  simplicity,  or 
folly.  Of  all  the  national  characters  on  thi3 
habitable  globe,  I  verily  believe  that  that  of 
the  Irish  is  the  most  profoimd  and  unfathom- 
able ;  and  the  most  difficult  on  which  to 
form  a  system,  either  social,  moral,  or  reli- 
gious. 

It  would  be  difficult,  for  example,  to  pro- 
duce a  ^lore  signal  instance  of  energy,  system, 
and  perseverance  than  that  exhibited  in  Ire- 
land during  the  struggle  for  Emancipation^ 
Was  there  not  flattery  to  the  dust?  blarney 
to  the  eyes?  heads  broken?  throats  cut? 
houses  burned?  and  cattle  houghed?  And 
why  ?  Was  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  blarney 
— of  breaking  heads  (I  won't  dispute  the  last 
point,  though,  because  I  scorn  to  give  up  the 
glory  of  the  national  character), — of  cutting 
throats — burning  houses — or  houghing  cat-, 
tie  ?  No  ;  but  to  secure  Emancipation.  In 
attaining  that  object  was  exemplified  the 
Irish  method  of  gaining  a  point. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jemmy,  "to  the  divil  I  pitch 
slavery !  I  will  come  home  able  to  rise  yez 
from  your  poverty,  or  never  show  my  face  in 
the  parish  of  Bally sogarth  agin." 

When  the  lad's  determination  was  men- 
tioned to  his  mother  and  the  family,  there 
was  a  loud  and  serious  outcry  against  it :  for 
no  circumstance  is  relished  that  ever  takes 
away  a  member  from  an  Irish  hearth,  no 
matter  what  the  nature  of  that  circumstance 
inay  be. 

"  Och,  thin,  is  it  for  that  bocaun  *  of  a  boy 
to  set  off  wid  himself  runnin'  through  the 
wide  world  afther  larnin',  widout  money  or 
friends !  Avourneen,  put  it  out  of  yer  head. 
No ;  struggle  on  as  the  rest  of  us  is  doin'^ 
an'  maybe  yell  come  as  well  off  ai  the  long 
run." 

"Mother,  dear,"  said  the  son,  "I  wouldn't 
wish  to  go  agin  what  you'd  say  ;  but  I  made 
a  promise  to  myself  to  rise  yez  out  of  your 
poverty  if  I  can,  an'  my  mind's  made  up  on 
it ;  so  don't  cross  me,  or  be  the  manes  of  my 
havin'  bad  luck  on  my  journey,  in  regard  of 
me  goin*  .aginst  yer  will,  when  you  know 
'twould  be  the  last  thing  I'd  wish  to  do." 

"Let  the  gossoon  teke  his  way.  Vara. 
Who  knows  but  it  was  the  Almighty  put  the 
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thoughts  of  it  into  his  head.  Pastliorini  says 
that  there  will  soon  be  a  change,  an*  'tis  a 
good  skame  it  'ill  be  to  have  him  a  sogarth 
when  the  fat  li\ins  will  be  walkin'  back  to 
their  ould  owners." 

"  Oh,  an'  may  the  Man  above  grant  //w^,  I 
pray  Jamini  this  day !  for  are  n't  we  harrished 
out  of  our  lives,  scrapin'  an'  scramblin'  for 
the  black  thieves,  what  we  ought  to  put  on 
our  backs,  an'  into  our  own  mouths.  Well, 
they  say  it's  iiot  lucky  to  take  money  fi'om  a 
priest,  because  it's  the  price  o'  sin,  an^  no 
more  it  can,  seein'  that  they  want  it  them- 
selves ;  but  I'm  sure  it's  their  *  money  that 
ought  to  carry  the  bad  luck  to  them,  in  regard 
ef  their  gettin'  so  many  bitter  curses  along 
wid  ii" 

When  a  lad  from  the  humblest  classes 
resolves  to  go  to  Munster  as  a  poor  scholar, 
there  is  but  one  course  to  be  pursued  in 
preparing  his  outfit  This  is  by  a  collection 
^t  the  chapel  among  the  parishioners,  to 
whom  the  matter  is  made  known  by  the 
priest,  from  the  altar  some  Sunday  previous 
to  his  departure.  Accordingly,  when  the 
family  had  all  given  their  consent  to  Jemmy's 
project,  his  father  went,  on  the  following 
day,  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the  priest, 
and  to  solicit  liis  co-operation  in  making  a 
collection  in  behalf  of  the  lad,  on  the  next 
Sunday  but' one :  for  there  is  always  a  week's 
notice  given,  and  somethnes  more,  that  the 
people  come  prepared. 

ThQ  conversation  already  detailed  between 
father  and  son  took  place  on  Friday,  and  on 
Saturday,  a  day  on  which  the  priest  never 
holds  a  Station,  and,  of  course,  is  generally 
ftt  home,  Dominick  M'Evoy  went  to  his  house 
with  the  object  already  specified  in  view. 
The  priest  was  at  home  ;  a  truly  benevolent 
man,  but  like  the  worthies  of  his  day,  not 
over-burdened  with  learning,  though  brimful 
of  kindness  and  hospitality  mixed  up  with 
drollery  and  simple  cunning. 

"Good  morning,  Dominick!"  said  the 
priest,  as  Dominick  entered. 

"Good  morrow,  kindly,  Sir,"  replied 
Dominick :  "I  hope  your  Reverence  is  well, 
and  in  good  health." 

"  Troth  I  am,  Dominick  I  I  hope  there's 
nothing  vn-ong  at  home ;  how  is  the  wife  and 
children?" 

"I  humbly  thank  your  Reverence  for 
axin' !  Troth  there's  no  rason  for  complainin* 
in  regard  o'  the  health  ;  sarra  one  o'  them 
but's  bravely,  consitheriu'  all  things:  I 
believe  I'm  the  worst  o'  them,  myself,  yer 
Reverence.  Tm  gettin'  ould,  you  see,  an* 
stif;  an'  wake  ;  but  that's  only  in  the  coorse 
o'  nathur;  a  man  can't  last  always.     Wait 

•  The  Protestant  clergy. 
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till  them  that's  young  ah*  hearty  wow?,  har- 
rows as  much  as  I  ploughed  in  my  day,  an' 
they  won't  have  much  to  brag  of.  Why, 
thin,  but  yer  Reverence  stands  it  bravely — 
faix,  wondherfully  itself — the  Lord  be 
praised !  an'  it  warms  my  ovm  heart  to  see 
you  look  so  well." 

"Thank  you,  Dominick.  Indeed,  my 
health,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  good. 
EUish,"  he  added,  calling  to  an  old  female 
servant — "youH  take  a  glass,  Dominick,  the 
day  is  cowldish — ElHsh,  here  take  the  kay, 
and  get  some  spirits — iiie  poteen,  Ellish — to 
the  right  hand  in  the  cupboard.  Indeed,  my 
health  is  very  good,  Dominick.  Father 
Murray  says  he  invies  me  my  appetite,  an'  I 
tell  him  he's  guilty  of  one  of  the  Seven 
deadly  sins." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  I — Faix,  an'  Invy.  is  one  o' 
them  sure  enough  ;  but  a  joke  is  a  joke  in 
the  mane  time.  A  pljeasant  gintleman  is  the 
same  Father  Murray,  but  yer  Reverence  is 
too  deep  for  him  in  the  jokin'  line,  for  all 
thai  Ethen,  Sir,  but  it's  you  that  gave  ould 
Cokely  the  keen  cut  about  his  religion — ha,, 
ha,  ha !  Myself  laughed  till  I  was  sick  for 
two  days  afther  it — ?he  ould  thief ! " 

"Eh?— Did  you  hear  that,  Dominick? 
Are  you  sure  that's  the  poteen,  Ellish  ?  Ay, 
an'  the  best  of  it  all  was,  that  his  pathrun, 
Ivord  Foxhunt^r,  was  present.  Come,  Dom- 
inick, try  that — it  never  seen  wather.  But 
the  best  of  it  all  was — 

— " '  Well,  Father  Kavanagh,'  said  he,  *  who 
put  you  into  the  church?    Now,'  said  he, 

*  you'll  come  over  me  wid  your  regulai*  suo^ 
cession  from  St.  Peter,  but  I  won't  allow 
that.' 

" '  Why,  Mr.  Cokely,*  says  I,  back  to  him, 
'111  give  up  the  succession;'  says  I,  *and 
what  is  more.  III  grant  that  you  have  been 
called  by  the  Lord,  and  that  /  have  not ;  but 
the  Lord  that  called  you,'  says  I,  *  was  Lord 
FoxhurUer.*  Man,  you'd  tie  his  Lordship  wid 
a  cobweb,  he  laughed  so  heartily. 

"'Bravo,    Father    Kavanagh,'    said    he, 

*  Cokely,  you're  bate,*  said  he  ;  '  and  upon  my 
honor  you  must  both  dine  with  me  to-day,' 
says  he — and  capital  claret  he  keeps," 

"Your  health.  Father  Kavanagh,  an'  God 
spare  you  to  us  !  Hah  I  wather  I  Oh,  the 
divil  a  taste  itself  did  the  same  stuff  seel 
Why,  thin,  I  think  your  Reverence  an'  me's 
about  an  age.  I  bleeve  I'm  a  thrifle  oulder ; 
but  I  don't  bear  it  so  well  as  you  do.  The 
family,  you  see,  an'  the  childhre,  an*  the  cares 
o'  the  world,  pull  me  down :  throth,  the  same 
family's  a  throuble  to  me.  I  wish  I  had  them 
all  settled  safe,  any  way." 

"  What  do  you  intind  to  do  with  them, 
Dominick  ?  " 

<^In  throth,  that's  what  brought  me  to  yer 
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Reverence.  Tve  one  boy — Jimmy — a  smart 
cbap  entirely,  an'  he  has  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  go  as  a  poor  scholar  to  Munster. 
He's  fond  o'  the  larnin',  there's  not  a  doubt 
o'  that,  an'  small  blame  to  him  to  be  sure ; 
but  then  again,  what  can  I  do?  He's  bint 
on  goin',  an'  I'm  not  able  to  help  him,  poor 
fellow,  in  any  shape  ;  so  I  made  bould  to  see 
yer  Reverence  about  it,  in  hopes  that  you 
might  be  abje  to  plan  out  something  for  him 
more  betther  nor  I  could  do.  I  have  the 
good  wishes  of  the  neighbors,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  parish,  let  the  thing  go  as  it  may." 

"  I  know  that,  Dominick,  and  for  the  same 
rason  well  have  a  collection  at  the  three 
althars.  Ill  mintion  it  to  them  after  Mass 
to-moiTow,  and  let  them  be  prepared  for 
Sunday  week,  when  we  can  make  the  collec- 
Tion.  Hut,  jnan,  never  fear;  we'U  get  as 
much  as  will  send  him  half-way  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  111  tell  you  what,  Dominick,  111 
never  be  the  man  to  refuse  giving  him  a 
couple  of  guineas  myself." 

"  May  the  heavenly  Father  bless  an'  keep 
your  Reverence.  I'm  sure  'tis  a  good  right 
the  boy  has,  as  well  as  all  of  us,  to  never  for- 
get your  kindness.  But  as  to  the  money — 
hell  be  proud  of  your  assistance  the  otiier 
way,  sir, — so  not  a  penny — 'tis  only  your 
good-will  we  want — hem — except  indeed, 
that  you'd  wish  yourself  to  make  a  piece  of 
kindness  of  it  to  the  poor  boy.  Oh,  not  a 
drop  more,  sir, — I  declare  it'll  be  apt  to  get 
into  my  head.  Well,  well — sure  an'  we're 
not  to  disobey  our  clargy,  whether  or  not :  so 
here's  your  health  over  agin,  your  Reverence  ! 
an'  success  to  the  poor  child  that's  bint  on 
good !  **  , 

"  Two  guineas  his  Reverence  is  to  give  you 
from  himself,  Jimmy,"  said  the  father,  on 
relating  th^  success  of  this  interview  with  the 
priest ;  "  an*  faix  I  was  widin  one  of  refusin' 
it,  for  feard  it  might  bring  someiiiing 
miluchy  *  wid  it ;  but,  thought  I,  on  the  spur, 
it's  best  to  take  it,  any  way.  We  can  asily 
put  it  off  on  some  o'  these  black-mouthed 
Presbyterians  or  Orangemen,  by  way  of 
changin'  it,  an'  if  there's  any  hard  fortune  in 
it,  let  them  have  the  full  benefit  of  it,  ershi 
misha."  f 

It  is  by  trifles  of  this  nature  that  the  un- 
reasonable though  enduring  hatred  with 
which  the  religious  secte  of  Ireland  look  up- 
on those  of  a  different  creed  is  best  known. 
This  feeling,  however,  is  sufficiently  mutual 
Yet  on  both  sides  there  is  something  more 
speculative  than  practical  in  its  nature.  When 

*  There  ifl  a  Buperstibioas  belief  in  some  pftrts  of 
Ireland,  that  priests*  monej  is  aninckj;  ^*  because,*' 
Bay  the  people,  *Mt  U  the  ptioe  of  sin" — alluding 
to  absolution. 
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they  speak  of  each  other  as  a  distinct  dass, 
the  animosity,  though  abstracted,  appears  to 
be  most  deep  ;  but  when  they  mingle  in  the 
necessary  intercourse  of  Hfe,  it  is  curious  to 
see  them  frequently  descend,  on  both  sides, 
from  the  general  rule  to  those  exceptions  of 
good-wiUand  kindness,  which  natural  Benev- 
olence and  mutual  obligation,  together  witb 
a  correct  knowledge  of  each  other's  real 
characters,  frequently  produce.  Even  this 
ab9tract^d  hatred,  however,  has  been  the 
curse  of  our  unhappy  country  ;  it  has  kept  us 
too  much  asunder,  or  when  we  met  exhibited 
us  to  each  other  in  our  darkest  and  most 
offensive  aspecta 

Dominick's  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
priest's  money  *was  also  a  happy  illustration 
of  that  mixture  of  sinfplidty  and  shrewdness 
with  which  an  Irishman  can  frequently  make 
pointe  meet,  which  superstition,  alone,  with- 
out such  ingenuity,  would  keep  separate  for 
ever.  .  Many  another  man  might  have  refused 
the  money  from  an  ignorant  dread  of  ite  prov- 
ing unlucky  ;  but  his  mode  of  reasoning  on 
.the  subject  was  satisfactory  to  himself,  and 
certainly  the  most  ingenious  which,  according 
to  his  belief,  he  could  have  adopted — that 
of  foisting  it  upon  a  heretic. 

The  eloquence  of  a  country  priest,  though 
rude,  and  by  no  means  elevated,  is  some- 
times well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  to  the 
feelings  of  his  auditory,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  speaks.  Pathos  and 
humor  are  the  two  levei^  by  which  the  Irish 
character  is  raised  or  depressed  ;  and  these 
are  blended  in  a  manner  too  anomalous  to  be  • 
ever  properly  described.  Whoever  could  be 
present  at  a  sermon  on  the  Sunday  when  a 
Purgatorian  Society  is  to  be  established, 
would  hear  pathos  and  see  grief  of  the  first 
water.  It  is  then  he  would  get  a  '*  nate  "  and 
glowing  description  of  Purgatory,  and  see  the 
broad,  humorous,  Milesian  faces,  of  three  or 
four  thousand  persons,  of  both  sexes,  shaped 
into  an  expression  of  the  most  grotesque 
and  clamorous  griel  The  priest,  however, 
on  particular  occasions  of  tiiis  nature,  very 
shrewdly  gives  notice  of  the  sermon,  and  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  preached : — 
if  it  be  grave,  the  people  are.  prepared  to  cry  ; 
but  if  it  be  for  a  political,  or  any  other  pur- 
pose not  decidedly  religious,  there  wiU  be 
abundance  of  that  rough,  blunt  satire  and 
mirth,  so  keenly  relished  by  the  X)ea8antry, 
illustrated,  too,  by  the  most  comical  and  ridic- 
ulous allusions.  That  priest^  indeed,  who  is 
the  best  master  of  this  latter  feculty  is  uni- 
formly the  greatest  favorite.  It  is  no  unfre- 
quent  thing  to  see  the  majority  of  an  Irish 
congregation  drowned  in  sorrow  and  tears, 
even  when  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
language  spoken ;  particularly  in  those  dia- 
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tricts  where  the  Irish  Ls  still  tho  veru£icular 
tongue.  This  is  what  renders  notice  of  the 
sermon  and  its  purport  necessary  ;  otherwise 
the  honest  people  might  be  seiiouoly  at  a 
loss  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

**  t^llish  avoumeen,  gho  dhe  dirsha?" — 
''  "Fillfsh,  my  dear,  what  is  he  saying  ?  " 

"  Och,  mushanieleshighum,  ahagur — ta  aha 
er  FurgalhoTy  ta  barlhum" — "Och,  I  dunna 
that,  jewel ;  I  beUeve  he's  on  Purgatory." 

Oohj  ochy  oh — och,  och,  oh — oh,  i,  oh,  i,  oh  !  " 

And  on  understanding  that  Purgatory  is 
the  subjeot,  they  commence  their  grief  with 
A  jocking  motion,  wringing  their  hands,  and 
unconsciously  passing  their  beads  through 
their  fingers,  whilst  their  bodies  are  bent 
ioorward  towards  the  earth.    * 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  priest  gets  joc- 
ular— which  I  should  have  premised,  he 
never  does  in  what  is  announced  as  a  solemn 
aemon-you  might  observe  ^veral  faces 
charged  with  mirth  and  laughter,  turned, 
«ven  while  beaming  with  this  expression,  to 
those  who  kneel  beside  them,  inquiring : 

^'Arrah,  Bamy,  what  is  it — ^ha,  ha^  hal 
— what  isithe'ssayin'?  The  Lord  spare  him 
junong  us,  anyhow,  the  darlin'  of  a  man ! 
Eh,  Bamy,  you  that's  in  the  inside  the  Eng- 
lish ?  "    This,  of  course  is  spoken  in  Irish. 

Bamy,  however,  is  generally  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fun  to  become  interpreter  just 
then ;  but  as  soon  as  the  joke  is  nearly  heard 
out»  in  compliance  with  the  importunity  of 
his  neighbors,  he  gi^es  them  a  brief  hint  or 
two,  and  instantly  the  full  chorus  is  rung  out, 
long,  loud,  and  jocular. 

C^  the  Sunday  in  question,  ad  the  subject 
could  not  be  called  strictly  religious,  the 
priest,  who  knew  that  a  joke  or  two  would 
bring  in  many  an  additional  crown  to  Jemmy's 
caiibeen,*  was  determined  that  they  should  at 
least  have  a  laugh  for  their  money.  The  man, 
besides,  was  benevolent,  and  knew  the  way 
to  the  Iiish  heart ;  a  knowledge  which  he  felt 
happy  in  turning  to  the  benc^t  of  the  lad  in 
question. 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  addressed  the 
people  somewhat  in  the  foUoviring  language  : 

"  '  Bletsfted  is  he  that  giveth  his  money  to  him 
thai  standeth  in  need  of  it.* 

"  These  words,  my  brethren,  are  taken  from 
3t  Paul,  who,  among  ourselves,  knew  the 
value  of  a  friend  in  distress  as  well  as  any 
other  apostle  in  the  three  kingdoms— heuL 
It's  a  nate  text^  my  friends,  anyhow.  He 
maces,  however,  when  we  have  it  to  give, 
my  own  true,  well-tried,  ould  friends  1 — ^when 
we  have  it  to  give.  It's  absence  althers  the 
ease,  in  toto  ;  because  you  have  all  heard  the 

*  Sach  collections  were  generally  made  in  hate 
— the  usual  name  for  an  Iruh  peasant^s  hat  being 


proverb — '  there  is  no  takin'  money  out  of  an 
empty  purse  : '  or,  as  an  ould  ancient  author 
said  long  ago  upon  the  same  subject : 

*  Cantabit  whaokaus  coram  lathrone  whiathnr  1 ' 

— (Dshk,  dshk,  dshk  *— that's  the  lamin'  !)— 
He  that  carries  an  empty  purse  may  fwhistle 
at  the  thiel  It's  sing  in  the  Latin  ;  but  sing 
or  fwhistle,  in  my  opinion,  he  that  goes  wid 
an  empty  purse  seldom  sings  or  fwhistles  to  a 
pleasant  tune.  Melancholy  music  I'd  call  it, 
an'  wouldn't,  may  be,  be  much  asthray  afther 
— Hem.  At  all  evints,  may  none  of  this  prea-. 
ent  congregation,  whin  at  their  devotioni^, 
ever  sing  or  fwhistle  to  the  same  tune  I  No ; 
let  it  be  to  ^  money  in  both  pockets,'  if  you 
sing  at  all ;  and  as  long  as  you  have  that, 
never  fear  but  you'll  also  have  the  *  priest  in 
his  boots'  into  the  bargain — (''Ha,  ha,  hal 
— God  bless  him,  isn't  he  the  pleasant  gentle- 
man, all  •  out — ha,  ha,  ha  I — moreover,  an*  by 
the  «ame  ^  token,  it's  thinie  as  Gospel,  so  it 
is,") — for  Weill  know  you're  the  high-spirited 
people,  who  wouldn't  see  your  priest  without 
them,  while  a  tat  parson,  with  half-a-dosen 
chins  upon  him,  red  and  rosy,  goes  about 
every  day  in  the  week  bogged  in  boots,  like 
a  horse-trooper ! — ("  Ha,  ha,  ha  I — good^  Fan] 
ther  Dan  I  More  power  to  you — ha,  ha^  ha ! 
We're  the  boys  that  wouldn't  see  you  in  want 
o'  them,  sure  enough.  Isn't  ho  the  droU 
crathur  ?  ") 

"  But  suppose  a  man  hasn't  money,  what  is 
he  to  do  ?  Now  this  divides  itself  into  what 
is  called  Hydrostatics  an'  Metaphuysics,  and 
must  be  proved  logically  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  First,  we  suppose  him  not  to  have  the 
money — there  I  may  be  wrong  or  I  may  be 
right ;  now  for  the  illustration  and  the  logic. 

"Pether  Donovan." 

"  Here,  your  Eeverence." 

"  Now,  Pether,  if  I  suppose  you  to  have  no 
money,  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong  ?  " 

"Why,  thin,  I'd  be  sarry  to  prove  youir 
Beverence  to  be  wrong,  so  I  would ;  but,  for 
all  that,  I  believe  I  nmst  give  it  aginst  you." 

"  How  much  have  you  got,  Pether? " 

"Ethen,  but  'tis  your  Beverence  that's 
comin'  close  upon  mo ;  two  or  three  small 
note  an'  some  silver." 

"  How  much  silver,  Pether  ?  " 

"PU  tell  your  Beverence  in  a  liffy.  I 
ought  to  have  a  ten  shillin',  barring  the  price 
of  a  quorther  o'  tobaccy  that  I  bought  at  the 
crass-roads  beyant.  Nine  shHlins  an'  some 
hapuns,  yer  Beverence." 


*  This  sound,-  whioh  ezpresaes  wonder,  is  pro- 
duced by  striking  the  tip  of  the  tongue  agatnat  Umi 
paUte. 
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"Very  good,  Pether,  you  must  hand  me 
the  silver,  till  I  give  tjie  rest  of  the  illustra- 
tion wid  it" 

'*  But  does  your  Eeverence  mind  another 
oold  proverb  ? — *  a  fool  an*  his  money's  asy 
parted.'  Sure  an'  I  know  you're  goin*  to  do 
a  joke  upon  me." 

("Give  him  the  money,  Pether,"  from  a 
hundred  voices — "give  his  Reverence  the 
money,  you  nager  you — give  him  the  silver, 
you  dirty  spalpeen  you — ^hand  it  out,  you 
misert") 

"Pether,  if  you  don't  give  it  dacently.  111 
not  take  it ;  and  in  that  case — " 

"  Here,  here,  your  Reverence — ^here  it  is ; 
8nre  I  wouldn't  have  your  ill-wiU  for  all  Tm 
worth." 

"Why,  yau  nager,  if  I  wasn't  the  first 
•ocathor  Hvin*,  barrin'  Cicero  or  Demosthenes 
himself,  I  couldn't  sc/ireio  a  penny  out  o'  you  ! 
Now,  Pether,'  there's  a  specimen  of  logic  for 
you ;  an*  if  it  wasn't  good,  depind  upon  it 
the  money  would  be  in  your  pocket  stilL 
Tve  never  known  you  to  give  a  penny  for 
any  charitable  purpose,  since  ever  I  saw  your 
face ;  but  I'm  doin'  a  good  action  in  your  be- 
half for  once ;  so  if  you  have  any  movin' 
words  to  say  to  the  money  in  question,  say 
them,  for  you'll  never  finger  it  more." 

A  burst  of  the  most  uproarious  mirth  fol- 
low^ed  this  manoeuvre,  in  which  the  simple 
priest  himself  joined  heartily;  whilst  the 
melancholy  of  Peter  s  face  was  ludicrously 
contrasted  with  the  glee  which  characterized 
those  who  surrounded  him. 

"  Hem  ! — Secondly— A  man,  you  see,  may 
have  money,  or  he  may  not,  when  his  feUow 
creature  who  stands  in  need  of  it  makes  an 
appale  to  his  dacency  and  his  feeUngs  ;  and 
Sony  I'd  be  to  think  that  there's  a  man  be- 
fore me,  or  a  woman  either,  who'd  refuse  to 
assist  the  distresses  of  any  one,  of  any  creed, 
church,  or  persuasicm,  whether  white,  black, 
or  yallow — no  ;  I  don't  except  even  the  blue- 
bellies  themselves.  It's  what  I  never  taught 
you,  nor  never  will  tache  you  to  the  day  of 
my  death !  To  be  sure,  a  fellow-creature 
may  say,  '  Help  me,  my  brother,  I  am  dis* 
tressed,'  or,  '  I  am  bent  on  a  good  purpose, 
that  your  kindness  can  enable  me  to  aooom- 
plish.'  But  suppose  that  you  have  not  the 
money  aboul  you  at  the  time^  wouldn't  you 
feel  sorry  to  the  back-bone  ?  Ay,  would  yez 
— to  the  very  core  of  the  heart  itself.  Ol:  if 
any  man — an'  he'd  be  nothing  else  than  a 
bodagh  that  would  say  it — if  any  man  would 
tell  me  that  you  would  not,  I'd — yes — ^I'd 
give  him  his  answer,  as  good  as  I  gave  to 
ouM  Cokely  long  ago;  and  you  all  know  what 
that  was. 

"The  next  point  is,  what  would  you  do  if 
you  hadn't  it  about  yon  ?    It's  I  that  can  teU 


you  what  you'd  do; — you'd  say,  *I  havent 
got  it,  brother,' — for  ev'ry  created  bein'  of 
&e  hyman  kind  is  your  brother,  barrin'  the 
women,  an'  they  are  your  sisters — [this  pro- 
duced a  grin  upon  many  faces] — *but,'  says 
you,  '  if  you  wait  a  bit  for  a  day  or  two,  or  a 
we^,  or  maybe  for  a  fortnight  111  try  what 
I  can  do  to  help  you.' 

"  Picture  to  yourselves  a  feUow-creature  in 
distress —suppose  him  to  have  neither  hat, 
shoe,  nor  stocking — [this  was  a  touch  of  the 
pathetic] — and  altogether  in  a  state  of  utter 
destitution!  Can  there  be  a  more  melan^- 
choly  picture  than  this?  No,  there  can't. 
But  'tisn't  the  tithe  of  it ! — a  barefaced  rob- 
bery is  the  same  tith^ — think  of  him  with^ 
out  father,  mother,  or  friend  upon  the  earth 
— both  dead,  and  ne'er  another  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money — fnaybe  he  has  poor  health — 
maybe  he's  sick,  an'  in  a  sthrange  country-^ 
[here  Jemmy's  mother  and  friends  sobbed 
aloud,  and  the  contagion  began  to  spread-^ 
the  priest,  in  fact,  knew  where  to  touch]— » 
his  face  is  pale— his  eyes  sunk  with  sickness 
and  sorrow  in  his  head-his  bones  ai«  cuttin' 
the  ^dn — he  knows  not  where  to  turn  him- 
self—hunger and  sickness  are  strivin'  for  him. 
— [Here  the  grief  became  loud  and  general, 
and  even  the  good-natured  pi'eacher's  own^ 
voice  got  somewhat  unsteady.] — He's  in  a 
bad  state  entirely — miserable  I  more  miser- 
able 1 !  *most  miserable  ! !  1  [och,  och,  oh !] 
sick,  sore,  and  sorry  ! — he's  to  be  pitied,  felt 
for,  and  compassionated  1 — [a  general  outcry] 
— 'tis  a  faver  he  has,  or  an  ague,  maybe,  or 
a  rheumatism,  or  an  embargo  *  on  the  Hmbs^ 
or  the  king's  evil,  or  a  consumption,  or  a  de* 
dine,  or  God  knows  but  it's  the  lalling  siok^ 
ness — [och,  och,  oh! — och,  och,  oh!  from 
the  whole  congregation,  whilst  the  simple 
old  man's  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears  at  the 
force  of  the  picture  he  drew. —  [Ay,  mayb^ 
it's  the/a/?in^-8icknes8,  and  in  that  case  how 
on  earth  can  he  stand  it]. — He  can't,  he  can't^ 
wurra  strew,  wurra  strew  I — och,  och,  oh  !— 
ogh,  ogh,  ogh  !] — The  Loi^  in  heaven  k)ok 
down  upon  him — [amin,  amin,  this  blessed 
an*  holy  Sunday  that's  in  it ! — och,  oh  !]— 
pity  him — [amin,  amin! — och,  och,  an  amin !] 
— with  miseracordial  feeling  and  benediction  t 
He  hasn't  a  rap  in  his  company! — money* 
less,  friendlessi,  houseless,  an'  homeless !  Ay, 
my  friends,  you  all  have  homes — ^but  he  has 
none !  Thrust  back  by  every  hard-heaited 
spalpeen,  and  he,  maybe,  a  better  father's 
son  than  the  Turk  that  refuses  him  !  Look 
at  y^ur  own  childre,  my  friends  I 
case  home  to  yourselves  I  Su] 
one  of  them — alone  on  the 
to  pity  him  in  his 


sorro 


Lumbago,  we 
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childre,  I  say,  in  a  strange  land. — [Here  the 
outcry  became  astoun£ng;  men,  women, 
and  children  in  one  general  uproar  of  grief.] 
— An*  this  may  all  be  Jemmy  M'Evoy's  case, 
that's  going  in  a  week  or  two .  to  Mimster, 
as  a  poor  scholar — may  be  his  case,  I  say,  ex- 
cept you  befriend  him,  and  show  your 
dacency  and  your  feelings,  like  Christians  and 
Catholics ;  and  for  either  dacency  or  kind- 
ness, rd  turn  yez  against  any  other  congre- 
gation in  the  diocess,  or  in  the  kingdom — ay, 
or  against  Dublin,  itself,  if  it  was  convanient, 
or  in  the  neighborhood." 

Now  here  was  a  coup  de  main — not  a  syl- 
lable mentioned  about  tfemmy  M'Evoy,  until 
he  had  melted  them  down,  ready  for  the  im- 
pression, which  he  accordingly  made  to  his 
hearths  content. 

"Ay,"  he  went  on,  "an'  'tis  the  parish  of 
Ballysogarth  that  has  the  name,  far  and  near, 
for  both,  and  well  they  desarve  ii  You 
won't  see  the  poor  gossoon  go  to  a  sthrange 
country  with  empty  pockets.  He's  the  son 
of  an  honest  man — one  of  yourselves ;  and 
although  he's  a  poor  man,  you  know  'tw^is 
Yallow  Sam  that  made  him  so — that  put  him 
out  of  his  comfortable  farm  and  slipped  a 
black-mouth  *  into  it.  You  won't  turn  your 
backs  on  the  son  in  regard  of  tliat,  any  way. 
As  for  Sam,  let  him  pass ;  he'll  not  grind  the 
jfpoor  nor  truckle  to  the  rich,  when  ^e  gives 
up  his  stewardship  in  the  kingdom  come. 
Lave  him  to  the  friend  of  the  poor — to  his 
God;  but  the  son  of  them  that  ho  op- 
pressed, you  will  stand  up  for.  He's  going 
to  Munster,  to  learn  *  to  go  upon  the  Mis- 
sion : '  and,  on  Sunday  next,  there  will  be  a 
collection  made  here,  and  at  the  other  two 
althars  for  him  ;  and,  as  your  own  characters 
are  at  stake,  I  trust  it  will  be  neither  mane 
nor  shabby.  There  will  be  Protestants  here, 
I'll  engage,  and  you  must  act  dacently  before 
them,  if  it  was  only  to  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample. And.  now  111  tell  yez  a  story  that 
the  mintion  of  the  Protestants  brings  to  my 
mind : — 

"There  was,  you  see,  a  Protestant  man 
and  a  Cathohc  woman  once  married  together. 
The  man  was  a  swearing,  drinking,  wicked 
rascal,  and  his  wife  the  same :  between  them 
they  were  a  blessed  pair  to  be  sure.  She 
never  bent  her  knee  under  a  priest  until  she 
was  on  her  death-bed ;  nor  was  he  known 
ever  to  enter  a  church  door,  or  to  give  a 
shilling  in  ch^ty  but  once,  that  being  as 
follows : — He  was  passing  a  Catholic  place 
of  worship  one  Sunday,  on  his  way  to  fowl 
— for  he  had  his  dog  and  gun  with  him  ; — 
'twas  beside  a  road,  and  many  of  the  congre- 


*  In  the  North  of  Ireland  the  word  black-mouth 
means  a  PredbjrteriaD. 


gration  were  kneehng  out  across  the  way. 
Just  as  he  passed  they  were  making  a  collec- 
tion for  a  poor  scholar — and  surely  they  that 
love  the  laming  desarve  to  be  encouraged ! 
Well,  behold  you,  says  one  of  them,  *will 
you  remember  the  poor  scholar,'  says  he, 
'  and  put  something  in  the  hat  ?  You  don't 
know,*  says  he,  *  but  his  prayers  will  be  be- 
fore you.'  *  *  True  enough,  maybe,'  says  the 
man,  '  and  there's  a  crown  to  him,  for  God's 
sake.'  Well  and  good ;  the  man  died,  and 
so  did'  the  wife  ;  but  the  very  day  before  her 
departure,  she  got  a  scapular,  and  died  in  it 
She  had  one  sister,  however,  a  good  crature, 
that  did  nothing  but  fast  and  pray,  and  make 
her  sowL  This  woman  had  strong  doubts 
upon  her  mind,  and  was  very  much  troubled 
as  to  whether  or  not  her  sister  went  to 
heaven  ;  and  she  begged  it  as  a  favor  from  the 
blessed  .Virgin,  that  the  state  of  her  sister's 
sowl  might  be  revaled  to  heff  Her  praver 
was  granted.  One  nighty  about  a  week  after 
her  death,  her  sister  came  back  to  her, 
dressed  all  in  white,  and  circled  round  by  a 
veil  of  glory. 

**  *  Is  that  Mary  ? '  said  the  Hving  sister. 

"  *  It  is,'  said  the  other  ;  *  I  have  got  liber- 
ty to  appear  to  you,'  says  she,  *  and  to  tell 
you  that  I'm  happy.* 

"  *  May  the  holy  Virgin  be  praised  ! '  aaid 
the  other.  'Mary,  dear,  you  have  taken  a 
great  weight  off  of  me,'  says  she :  *  I  thought 
you'd  have  a  bad  chance,  in  regard  of  the  life 
you  led.' 

"  *  When  I  died,'  said  the  spirit,  *  and  was 
on  my  way  to  the  other  woiid,  I  came  to  a 
place  where  the  road  divided  itself  into  three 
parts  ; — one  to  heaven,  another  to  hell,  and 
a  third  to  purgatory.  There  was  a  dark  gulf 
between  me  and  heaven,  and  a  breach  be- 
tween me  and  purgatory  that  I  couldn't  step 
across,  and  if  I  had  missed  my  foot  there,  I 
would  have  dropped  into  hell.  So  I  would, 
too,  only  that  the  blessed  Virgin  put  my  own 
scapular  over  the  breach,  and  it  became  firm, 
and  I  stepped  on  it,  and  got  over.  The  Vir- 
gin then  desired  me  to  look  into  hell,  arid 
file  first  person  I  saw  was  my  own  husband, 
standing  with  a  green  sod  under  his  feet  I 
'He  got  that  favor,'  said  the  blessed  Virgin, 
*in  consequence  of  the  prayers  of  a  holy 
priest,  that  had  once  been  a  poor  scholai*, 
that  he  gave  assistance  to,  at  a  collection 
made  for  him  in  such  a  chapel,'  says  she, 
*Then,'  continued  the  sowl,  'Mary,'  says 
she,  *but  there's  some  great  change  in  the 
world  since  I  died,  or  why  would  the  people 
live  so  long  ?  It  can't  be  less  than  six  thou^ 
sand  years  since  I  departed,  and  yet  I  find 
everjr  one  of  my  friends  just  as  I  left  them.' 

*  In  the  other  world. 
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"  *  Why/  replied  the  living  sister,  'you're 
only  six  days  dead/ 

"  *  Ah,  avourneen  I  *  said  the  other,  *  it 
can't  be— it  can't  be  I  for  I  have  been  thou- 
sands on  thousands  of  years  in  pain  ! ' — and 
aa  she  spoke  this  she  disappeared. 

"Now  there's  a  proof  oi  the  pains  of  pur- 
gatory, where  one  day  seems  as  long  as  a 
thousMid  years  ;  and  you  know  we  oughtn't 
to  gl^udge  a  thrifle  to  a  fellow-cratxu-e,  that 
we  may  avoid  it  So  you  see,  my  friends, 
there's  nothing  like  good  works.  You  know 
not  when  or  where  this  lad's  prayers  may 
benefit  you.  If  he  gets  ordained,  the  first 
mass  he  says  will  be  for  his  benefactors ; 
and  in  .every  one  he  celebrates  after  that, 
they  must  also  be  remembered  :  the  words 
are  pro  omnibus^benefactoribua  meis,  per  omnia 
zecula  secidorum  ! 

"  Thirdly — hem — I  now  lave*  the  thing  to 
yourselves. 

"But  wasn't  I  match  for  Pether  Donovan, 
that  would  brake  a  stone  for  the  marrow  * — 
Eh? — (a  broad  laugh  at  Pether s  rueful  vis- 
age.)— Pether,  you  Turk,  will  your  heart 
never  soften — will  you  never  have  dacency, 
an*  you  the  only  man  of  your  family  that's 
BO  ?  Sure  they  say  you're  going  to  be  mar- 
rid  some  of  these  days.  Well,  if  you  get 
your  wife  in  my  parish,  I  tell  you,  Pether, 
111  give  you  a  fleecin*,  for  don't  think  111 
marry  you  as  chape  as  I  would  a  poor  honest 
xoan.  Ill  make  you  shell  out  the  yallowboys, 
and  'tis  that  will  go  to  your  heart,  you  nager 
YOU  ;  and  then  Pll  eat  you  out  of  house  and 
nome  at  the  Stations.  May  the  Lord  grant 
us,  in  the  mane  time,  a  dacent  appetite,  a 
blessing  which  I  wish  you  all, &c." 

AttMs  moment  the  congregation  was  once 
more  in  convulsions  of  laughter  at  the  dress- 
ing which  Peter,  whose  character  was  dra^vn 
with  much  truth  and  humor,  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  worthy  pastor. 

Our  readers  wiU  perceive  that  there  was 
not  a  single  prejudice,  or  weakness,  or  virtue, 
in  the  (Hsposition  of  his  auditory,  left  un- 

*  I'  Icnow  not  whether  this  may  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  note  or  not.  I  have  myself  frequently 
seen  and  tasted  what  is  appropriately  termed  by 
the  peasantry  **"  Stone  Marrow.'*  It  is  foand  in  the 
heart  of  a  kind  of  soft  granite,  or  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  freestone.  The  country  people  use  it 
medicinally,  but  T  cannot  remember  what  particular 
disease  it  is  said  to  cure.  It  is  a  soft,  saponaceous 
aubsuinoe,  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  of  a  bluish 
color,  and  melts  in  the  mouth,  like  the  fat  of  cold 
meat,  leaving  the  palate  greasy.  How  far  an  in- 
vestigation into  its  nature  and  properties  might  be 
useful  to  the  geologist  or  physician,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  conjecture.  As  the  fact  appeared  to  be  a  curi- 
ous one,  and  necessary,  moreover,  to  illustrate  the 
expression  used  in  the  text,  I  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  mention  it»  It  may  be  a  honne  bauche  for  the 
geologista. 


touched  in  this  address.  He  moved  their 
superstition,  their  pride  of  character,  their 
dread  of  hell  and  purgatory,  their  detestation 
of  Yellow  Sam,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
injury  so  wantonly  inflicted  on  M'Evoy*s 
family ;  he  glanced  at  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  lad's  prayers,  the  example 
they  should  set  to  Protestants,  made  a  pass- 
ing hit  at  tithes ;  and  indulged  in  the  hu- 
morous, the  pathetic,  and  the  miraculous. 
In  short,  he  left  no  avenue  to  their  hearts 
untouched  ;  and  in  the  process  by  which  he 
attempted  to  accompHsh  his  object  he  was 
successful. 

There  is,  in  fact^  much  rude,  unpolished 
eloquence  among  the  Eoman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  not  a  Httle  which,  if  duly  cultiva-  ' 
ted  by  study  and  a  more  liberal  education, 
would  deserve  to  be  ranked  very  high. 

We  do  not  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  their 
modem  pulpit  eloquence,  but  as  a  sample  of 
that  in  winch  some  of  those  Irish  clergy 
shone,  who,  before  the  establishment  of  jViay- 
nooth,  were  admitted  to  orders  immediately 
fromi  the  hedge-schools,  in  consequence  of 
the  dearth  of  priests  which  then  existed  in 
Ireland.  It  was  customary  in  those  days  to 
ordain  them  even  before  they  departed  for 
the  continental  colleges,  in  order  that  they 
might,  by  saj^g  masses  and  performing 
other  clerical  duties,  be  enabled  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  scanty  pittance  which  was  ap- 
propriated to  their  support.  Of  the  class 
to  which  Father  Kavanagh  belonged,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  remaining.  Tliey  some- 
times were  called  "  Hedge-priests,"  *  by  way 
of  reproach ;  though  for  our  own  parts,  we 
wish  their  non-interference  in  politics,  un- 
aflfected  piety,  and  simplicity  of  chtuwiter, 
had  remained  behind  them. 

On  the'  Sunday  following,  Dominick 
M'Evoy  and  his  son  Jemmy  attended  mass, 
whilst  the  other  members  of  the  family,  with 
that  sense  of  honest  pride  which  is  more 
strongly  inherent  in  Insh  character  than  is 
generally  supposed,  remained  at  home,  from 
a  reluctance  to  witness  what  they  could  not 
but  consider  a  degradation.  This  decency 
of  feeling  was  anticipated  by  the  priest,  and 
not  overlooked  by  the  people ;  for  the 
former,  the  reader  may  have  observed,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  address  never  once  men- 
tioned the  word  **  charity ; "  nor  did  the 
latter  permit  the  circumstance  to  go  witliout 
its  reward,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
abihty.  So  keen  and  dehcate  are  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  Irish,  and  so  acutely  alive  are 


*  This  nickname  was  first  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  continental  priests,  who  generally  ridiculed 
them  for  their  vulgarity.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  simple  but  worthy  men. 
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they  to  those  nice  distinctions  of  kindness 
and  courtesy,  which  have  in  their  hearts  a 
spontaneous  and  sturdy  growth,  that  mocks 
at  the  stunted  virtues  of  artificial  life. 

In  the  parish  of  Ballysogarth  there  were 
three  altars,  or  places  of  Eoman  Catholic 
worship  ;  and  the  reader  may  suppose  that 
the  collection  made  at  each  place  was  con- 
siderable. In  truth,  both  father  and  son's 
anticipations  were  fer  under  the  sum  col- 
lected. Protestants  and  Presbyterians  at- 
tended with  their  contiibutions,  and  those 
of  the  latter  who  scrupled  to  be  present  at 
what  they  considered  an  idolatrous  worship, 
did  not  hesitate  to  send  their  quota  by  some 
Boman  Catholic  neighbor. 

Their  names  were  accordingly  announced 
with  an  encomium  from  the  priest,  Which 
never  failed  to  excite  a  warm-hearted  mur- 
mur of  approbation.  Nor  was  this  feeling 
transient,  for,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 
had  political  excitement  flanled  up  even  to 
rebellion  and  mutual  slaughter,  the  persons 
and  property  of  those  individuals  would  have 
been  held  sacred. 

At  length  Jemmy  was  equipped  ;  and  'sad 
and  heavy  became  the  hearts  of  his  parents 
and  immediate  relations  as  the  morning  ap- 
pointed for  his  departure  drew  nigh.  On 
the  evening  before,  several  of  his  more  dis- 
tant relatives  xjame  to  take  their  farewell  of 
him,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  usages  of 
Irish  hospitality,  they  were  detained  for  the 
'  night  They  did  not,  however,  come  emp- 
ty-handed :  some  brought  money ;  some 
brought  linen,  stockings,  or  small  presents — 
"jist,  Jimmy,  asthore,  to  keep  me  in  yer 
memory,  sure, — and  nothin*  else  it  is  for, 
mavourneen." 

Except  Jemmy  himself  and.  one  of  his 
brothers  who  was  to  accompany  him  part  of 
the  way,  none  of  the  family  slept  The 
mother  exhibited  deep  sorrow,  and  Domi- 
nick,  although  he  made  a  show  of  firmhess, 
felt,  now  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  neaiiy 
incapable  of  parting  with  the  boy.  The  con- 
versation of  their  friends  and  the  cheering 
effects  of  the  poteen,  enabled  them  to  sustain 
his  loss  better  than  they  otherwise  Would 
have  done,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  him  one 
day  "an  ordained  priest,"  contributed  more 
than  either  to  support  them. 

When  the  night  was  nearly  half  spent,  the 
mother  took  a  candle  and  privately  withdrew 
to  the  room  in  which  the  boy  slept  The 
youth  was  fair,  and  interesting  to  look  upon 
— the  clustering  locks  of  his  white  forehead 
were  divided  ;  yet  there  was  on  his  otherwise 
open  brow,  a  shade  of  sorrow,  produced  by 
the  coming  separation,  which  even  sleep 
oould  not  ef&ce.  The  mother  held  the  can- 
dle gently  towards  his  face,  shading  it  with 


on^  hand,  lest  the  light  might  suddenly 
awake  him  ;  she  then  surveyed  his  feature 
long  and  affectionately,  whilst  the  tears  fell 
in  showers  from  her  cheeks. 

"  There  you  lie,"  she  softly  sobbed  out, 
in  Irish,  "  the  sweet  pulse  of  your  mother's 
heart ;  the  flower  of  our  flock,  the  pride  of 
our  .eyes,  and  the  music  of  our  heaiihl 
Jimmy,  avoumeen  machree,  an'  how  can  I 
pai-t  wid  you,  my  darlin'  son !  Sure,  when 
I  look  at  your  mild  face,  and  think  that  you*re 
takin'  the  world  on  your  head  to  rise  us  out 
of  our  poverty,  isn*t  my  heart  br^akin'  1  A. 
lonely  house  we'll  have  afthel:  you,  acushia ! 
Goin*  out  and  comin'  in,  at  home  or  abroad, 
your  voice  won't  be  in  my  ears,  nor*your  eye 
smilin'  upon  me.  An*  thin  to  think  of  what 
you  may  suffer  in  a  sthrange  land  !  If  yotor 
head  aches,- on  what  tendher  breast  will  it 
lie  ?  or  who  will  biiid  the  ribbon  of  comfort  * 
roimd  it  ?  or  wipe  your  fair,  mild  broW  in 
sickness?  Oh,  Blessed  Mother! — ^hunger, 
sickness,  and  sorrow  Inay  come  upon  you 
when  you*ll  be  far  from  youY  own,  an'  from 
them  that  loves  you!  " 

This  melancholy  picture  was  too  much  for 
the  tenderness  of  the  mother  ;  she  sat  down 
beside  the  bed,  rested  her  face  on  her  open 
hand,  and  wept  in  ^bdued  but  bitter  griet 
At  this  moment  his  father,  who  probably 
susjpected  the  cause  of.  her  ab^^ce,  came  in 
and  pet-ceived  her  distress. 

"Vara,"  said  he,  in  Irish  also,  "is  my 
darlin'  son  asleep  ?  " 

She  looked  up,  with  streamingeyes,  as  he 
spoke,  and  repUed  to  him  in  tk  manner  to 

*  The  following  quotation,  taken  fxom  a  sketoh 
called  "  The  Irish  Midwife,*'  by  the  nuthor,  gives 
an  illustration  of  this  passage  : — **  The  first,  me&ti- 
ing  pain  in  the  head,  she  cnres  by  a  very  formkl 
and  serious  process  called  ^  meosoring  the  head.' 
This  is  done  by  a  ribbon,  which  she  puts  round  the 
cranium,  repeating  during  the  admeasurement  a 
certain  prayer  or  charm  from  which  the  operation 
is  to  derive  its  whole  efficacy.  The  measuring  ia 
performed  twice — ^in  the  first  instance,  to  show  th&t 
its  sutures  are  separated  by  disease,  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  that  the  bones  of  the  head  are  abso- 
lutely opened,  and  that  as  k  natural  consequence 
tlie  head  must  b^  much  larger  than  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  a  stale  of  health.  The  circumference  of 
the  first  admeasurement  is  marked  upon  a  ribbon,  af- 
ter which  she  repeats  the  charm  that  is  to  remove  - 
the  headache,  and  measures  the  cranium  again,  kl 
order  to  show,  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  riliboii6,\ 
that  the  sutures  have  been  cloded,  ttie  charm  suc- 
cessful, and  the  headache  immediately  removed. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  the  discrepancy  in  the 
measurement  is  brought  about ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  writer  of  this  has  frequently  seen  the 
operation  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to  defy  the 
most  scrutinizing  eye  to  detect  any  appearance  of 
imposture,  and  he  is  convinced  that  in  the  majoH^ 
of  cases  there  is  not  the  slightest  imposture  in- 
tended. The  operator  is  in  tnith  a  dupe  to  a  stxoilg 
and  delnaive  enthuaiasm.'* 
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e;cquisitelj  affecting,  when  the  circumstances 
pf  the  boy,  and  the  tender  illusion  made  by 
the  sorrowing  mother,  are  considered — that 
in  point  of  fact  no  heart r— certainly  no.Iiish 
heart — could  withstand  it  There  is  an  old 
Lish  melody  unsurpassed  in  pathos,  sim- 
plicity, and  beauty — nailed  in  Wsh  "  Tha 
ma.  mackulla  *s  na  foscal  me," — or  in  Eng- 
lish, "  I  am  asleep,  and  don't  waken  me." 
The  position  of  the  boy  caused  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  old  melody  to  flash  into  the 
mother's  heart, — she  simply  pointed  to  him 
as  the  words  streamed  in  a  low  melodious 
murmur,  but  one  full  of  heartrending  sor- 
row, from  her  lips.  The  old  sacred  associ- 
ation— for.  it  was  one  which  she  had  sung  for 
him  a  thousand  tim§s, — until  warned  to  de- 
sist by  his  tears — deepened  the  tenderness 
of  her  heart,  and  she  said  with  difficulty, 
ii^hilst  she  involuntarily  held  oyer  the  candle 
to  gratify  the  father's  heart  by  a  sight  of  him. 

"  I  was  keepin'  him  before  my  eye,"  she 
said  ;  '^  God.  kqows  but  it  may  be  the  last 
night  well  ever  see  him  undher  our  own 
roof !  Dominick,  achora^  I  doubt  I  can't  part 
wid  him  from  my  heart'* 

"Then  how  can  I,  Vara? ".he  replied. 
"  Wasn't  he  niy  right  hand  in  everything  ? 
When  was  he  from  me,  ever  since  he  took  a 
man's  work  upon  him  ?  And  when  he'd  finish 
his  own  task  for  th^  day,  how  kindly  he'd 
begin  an'  help  me  wid  mine  1  No,  Vara,  it 
goes  to  my  heart  to  let  him  go  away  upon 
8i|ch  a  plan»  and  I  wish  he  hadn't  taken  the 
notion  into  his  head  at  all." 

"  It's  not  too  late,  maybe,"  replied  his 
mother :  "I  think  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  put 
him  off  of  it ;  the  crathui' s  own  heart  is 
failin'  him  to  lave  us.  He  has  sorrow  upon 
his  face  where  he  lies." 

The  father  looked  at  the  expression  of 
affectionate  melancholy  which  shaded  his 
features  as  he  slept ;  and  the  perception  of 
the  boy's  internal  struggle  against  his  own 
domestic  •  attachments  in  accomplishing  his 
first  determination,  powerfully  touched  his 
heart 

"Vara,"  said  he,  "I  know  the  boy — ^he 
won't  give  it  up ;  and  'twould  be  a  pity — 
maybe  a  sin — to  put  him  from  It  Let  the 
ohild  get  fair  play,  and  thry  his  coorse.  If 
he  fails,  he  can  come  back  to  us,  an'  our 
arms  a^'  hearts  will  be  open  to  welcome  him ! 
But,  if  God  prospers  him,  woiddn't  it  be  a 
blessin'  that  we  never  expected,  to  see  hinn 
in  the  white  robes,  celebratin'  one  mass  for 
his  parents.  If  these  ould  eyes  could  see 
that,  I  would  be  continted  to  close  them  in 
pace  an'  happiness  for  ever." 

"  An'  well  you'd  become  them,  avoumeen 
machree  I  Well  would  your  mild  and  hand- 
^me  countenance  look  wid  the  long  heaven- 


ly stole  of  innocence  upon  you  I  and  although 
it's  atin'  into  my  heart,  I'll  bear  it  for  the 
sake  of  seein'  the  same  blessed  sight  Look 
at  that  face,  Dominick ;  mightn't  many  a 
lord  of  the  land  be  proud  to  have  sich  a  son  ? 
May  the  heavens  shower  down  its  blessin' 
upon  him  I " 

The  father  burst  into  tears.  "It  is — it 
is ! "  said  he.  ■  "It  is  the  face  that  'ud  make 
many  a  noble  heart  proud  to  look  at  it !  Is 
it  any  wondher  it  'ud  cut  our  hearts,  thin,  to 
have  it  taken  from  afore  our  eyes?  Come 
away,  Vara,  come  away,  or  I'll  not  be  able  to 
part  wid  it  It  is  the  lovely  face — an'  kind  is 
the  heart  of  my  dai'lin'  child  1 "  As  he  spoke, 
he  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  youth's 
cheek,  on  which  the  warm  tears  of  affection 
fell,  soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven.  The 
mother  followed  his  example,  and  they  both 
left  the  room. 

"  We  must  bear  it,"  said  Dominick,  as 
they  passed  into  another  apartment ;  "  the 
money's  gathered,  an'  it  woiddn't  look  well 
to  be  goin'  back  wid  it  to  them  that  be- 
frinded  ua  We*d  have  the  blush  upon  our 
fiice  for  it»  an*  the  child  no  advantage." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Dominick ;  and  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  live  widout  him  for  a 
while." 

The  following  morning  was  dark  and 
cloudy,  but  calm  and  without  rain.  When 
the  family  were  all  assembled,  every  member 
of  it  evinced  traces  of  deep  feeing,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  upon  tiie  serene  but 
melancholy  countenance  of  the  boy  with  ten- 
derness and  sorrow.  He  himself  maintained 
a  quiet  equanimity,  which,  though  apparently 
liable  to  be  broken  by  the  struggles  of  do- 
mestic affection,  and  in  character  with  his 
meek  and  tmassuming  disposition,  yet  was 
supported  by  more  firmness  than  might  be 
expected  from  a  mind  in  which  kindness  and 
sensibiHty  were  so  strongly  predominant 
At  this  time,  however,  his  character  was  not 
developed,  or  at  least  not  understood,  by 
those  that  surrounded  him.  To  strong  feel- 
ings aQd  enduring  affections  he  added  a 
keenness  of  perception  and  a  bitterness  of 
invective,  of  which,  in  his  conversation  with 
his  father  concerning  Yellow  Sam,  the  reader 
has  already  had  sufficient  proofs.  At  break- 
fast little  or  nothing  was  eaten ;  the  boy 
himself  could  not  taste  a  morsel,  nor  any 
other  person  in  the  family.  When  the  lorm 
of  the  meal  was  over,  the  father  knelt  doAvn — 
"It's  right," said  he,  "that  we  should  all  go 
to  our  Ibiees,  and  join  in  a  Rosary  in  behalf 
of  the  child  that's  goin'  on  a  good  intintion. 
He  won't  thrive  the  worse  bekase  the  last 
words  that  he*ll  hear  from  his  father  and 
mother  s  lips  is  a  prayer  for  bringin'  the 
!  blessin'  of  God  dovm  upon  his'endayvora" 
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This  was  accordingly  performed,  though 
not  without  tears  and  sobs,  and  frequent 
demonstrations  of  grief ;  for  religion  among 
the  peasantry  is  often  associated  with  bursts 
of  deep  and  powerful  feeling. 

When  the  prayer  was  over,  the  boy  rose 
and  calmly  strapped  to  his  back  a  satchel 
covered  with  deer-skin,  containing  a  few 
books,  linen,  and  a  change  of  very  plain  ap- 
pareL  While  engaged  in  this,  the  uproar  of 
grief  in  the  house  was  perfectly  he^ir-rend- 
ing.  When  just  ready  to  set  out,  he  rever- 
ently took  off  his  hat,  knelt  down,  and,  with 
tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  craved  humbly 
and  meekly  the  blessing  and  forgiveness  of 
his  father  and  mother.  The  motiier  caught 
him  in  her  arms,  kissed  his  lips,  and,  kneel- 
ing also,  sobbed  out  a  fervent  benediction 
upon  his  head ;  the  father  now,  in  the  grief 
of  a  strong  man,. pressed  him  to  his  heart, 
until  the  big  burning  tears  fell  upon  the 
boy's  face ;  his  brothers  and  sisters  embraced 
him  wildly ;  next  his  more  distant  relations ; 
and  lastly,  the  neighbors  who  were  crowded 
about  the  door.  After  this  he  took  a  light 
staff  in  his  hand,  and,  fil*st  blessing  himself 
after  the  form  of  his  church,  proceeded  to  a 
strange  land  in  quest  of  education. 

He  had  not  gone  more  than  a  few  perches 
from  the  door,  when  his  mother  followed 
him  with  a  small  bottle  of  holy  water. 
"Jimmy,  a  lanna  voght"  *  said  she,  "here's 
this,  an'  carry  it  about  you — it  will  keep  evil 
from  you  ;  an'  be  sure  to  take  good  care  of 
the  written  coiTeckther  you  got  from  the 
priest  an*  Square  Benson  ;  an',  darlin',  don't 
be  lookin*  too  often  at  the  cuff  o'  your  coat, 
for  feard  the  people  might  get  a  notion  that 
you  have  the  bank-notes  sewed  in  it.  An', 
Jimmy  agra,  don't  be  too  lavish  upon  their 
Munster  crame ;  they  say  it's  apt  to  give 
people  the  ague.  Kiss  me  agin,  agra ;  an' 
the  heavens  above  keep  you  safe  r.nd  well  till 
we  see  you  once  more  I " 

She  then  tenderly,  and  still  with  melan- 
choly pride,  settled  his  shift  collar,  which  she 
thought  did  not  set  well  about  his  neck :  and 
kissing  him  again,  with  renewed  sorrow  left 
him  to  pursue  his  journey. 

M'E\'oy's  house  was  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  dark  hill — one  of  that  barren  description 
which  can  be  called  neither  inland  nor  moun- 
tain. It  commanded  a  wide  and  extended 
prospect,  and  the  road  along  which  the  lad 
travelled  was  visible  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it.  On  a  small  hillock  before  the 
door  sat  Dominick  and  his  wife,  who,  as  long 
as  their  son  was  visible,  kept  their  eyes, 
which  were  nearly  blinded  with  tears,  rivet- 
ted  upon  his  person.    It  was  now  they  gave 

• 

*  My  poor  child. 


full  vent  to  their  grief,  and  discussed  with 
painful  and  melancholy  satisfaction  all  the 
excellent  qualities  which  he  possessed.  As 
James  himself  advanced,  one  neighbor  after 
another  fell  away  from  the  train  which  ac- 
companied him,  not,  however,  until  they  had 
affectionately  embraced  and  bid  him  adieu, 
and  perhaps  slipped,  with  peculiar  delicacy, 
an  additional  mite  intb  his  waisteoat  pocket 
After  the  neighbors,  then  followed  the  grad- 
ual separation  from  his  friends — one  by  one 
left  him,  as  in  the  great  journey  of  life,  and 
in  a  few  hours  he  found  lumself  accompanied 
only  by  his  favorite  brother. 

This  to  him  was  the  greatest  trial  he  had 
yet  felt;  long  and  heartrending  was  their 
embrace.  Jemmy  soothed  and  comforted 
his  beloved  brother,  but  in  vain.  The  lad 
threw  himself  on  the  spot  at  which  they 
parted,  and  remained  iliere  until,  Jemmy 
turned  an  angle  of  the  road  which  brought 
him  out  of  his  sights  when  the  poor  boy 
kissed  the  marks  of  his  brother's  feet  re- 
peatedly, and  then  returned  home,  hoarse 
and  broken  down  with  the  violence  of  hia 
grief. 

He  was  now  alone,  and  for  the  first  time 
felt  keenly  the  strange  object  on  which 
he  was  bent,  together  with  all  the  difficulties 
connected  with  ite  attainment  He  was  young 
and  uneducated,  and  many  years,  he  knew, 
must  elapse  e'er  he  could  find  himself  in  pos- 
session of  his  wishes.  But  time  would  pass 
at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  he  thought ;  and 
as  there  lay  no  impediment  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty in  his  way,  he  collected  all  his  firmness 
and  proceeded. 

There  is  no  coimtiy  on  the  earth  in  which 
either  education,  jor  the  desire  to  procure  it, 
is  so  much  reverenced 'as  in  Ireland.  Next 
to  the  claims  of  the  priest  and  schoolmaster 
come  those  of  the  poor  scholar  for  the  respect 
of  the  people.  It  matters  not  how  poor  or 
how  miserable  he  may  be ;  so  long  as  they 
see  hiin  struggling  with  poverty  in  tHe  prose- 
cution of  a  purpose  so  laudable,  they  will 
treat  him  with  attention  and  kindness.  Here 
there  is  no  danger  of  his  being  sent  to  the 
workhouse,  committed  as  a  vagrant,  or  passed 
from  parish  to  parish  until  he  reaches  his 
own  settlement  Here  the  humble  lad  is  not 
met  by  the  sneer  of  purse-proud  insolence, 
or  his  simple  tale  answered  only  by  the 
frown  of  heartless  contempt  No — no — no. 
The  best  bit  and  sup  are  placed  before  him  ; 
and  whilst  his  poor,  but  waim-hearted,  en- 
tertainer can  afford  only  potatoes  and  salt  to 
his  own  half-starved  family,  he  will  make  a 
struggle  to  procure  something  better  for 
the  poor  scholar  ;  "  Bekase  he's  far  from  hu 
own,  the  craihur  !  An'  sure  the  intuition  in 
him  is  good,  anyhow ;  the  Lord  prosper  him, 
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an'  every  one  that  has  the  heart  set  upon  the 
lamin* !  '* 

As  Jemmy  proceeded,  he  found  that  his 
satchel  of  books  and  apparel  gave  as  clear  an 
intimation  of  his  purpose,  as  if  he  had  car- 
ried a  label  to  that  efiect  upon  his  back. 

"  God  save  you,  a  bouchal !  "  said  a  warm, 
honest-looking  countryman,  whom  he  met 
driving  home  his  cows  in  the  evening,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town  in  which  he  purposed 
to  sleep. 

God  save  you  kindly  I " 
"Why,  thin,  'tis  a  long  journey  you  have 
before  you,  alanna,  for  I  know  well  it's  for 
Munster  you're  bound." 

"  Thrue  for  you ;  'tis  there,  wid  the  help  of 
God,  I'm  goin'.  A  great  scarcity  of  lamin' 
was  in  my  own  place,  or  I  wouldn't  have  to  go 
at  all,"  said  the  boy,  whilst  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"'Tis  no  discredit  in  life,"  replied  the 
countryman,  with  untaught  natural  delicacy, 
for  he  perceived  that  a  sense  of  pride 
lingered  about  the  boy  which  made  the 
character  of  poor  schoiar  sit  painfully  upon 
him  ;  "  'tis  no  discredit,  dear,  nor  don't  be 
cast  down.  I'll  warrant  you  that  God  will 
prosper  you ;  an'  that  He  may,  avick,  I  pray 
this  day  1 "  and  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  his 
hat  in  reverence  to  the  Being  whom  he 
invoked.  "  An'  teU  me,  dear — where  dp  you 
intend  to  sleep  to-night  ?  " 

"  In  the  town  forrid  here,"  replied  Jemmy. 
"I'm  in  hopes  I'll  be  able  to  reach  it  before 
dark." 

"Pooh!  asy  you  will.  Have  you  any 
Mends  or  acquaintances  there  that  'ud  wel- 
come you,  a  bouchal  dhas  (my  handsome 
boy) ? " 

•*No,  indeed,"  said  Jeminy,  "the/re  all 
strangers  to  me ;  but  I  can  stop  in  '.dhry 
lodgin','  for  it's  chaper." 

"Well,  alanna,  I  believe  you  ;  but  Fm  no 
stranger  to  you — so  come  home  wid  me 
to-night ;  where  you'll  get  a  good  bed,  and 
betther  thratement  nor  in  any  of  their  dhry 
lodgins.  Give  me  your  books,  and  I'll  carry 
them  for  you.  •Ethen,  but  you  have  a  great 
batch  o'  them  entirely.  Can  you  make  any 
hand  o'  the  Latin  at  all  yet  ?  "     * 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Jemmy,  somewhat 
soiTo^-fuUy ;  "I  didn't  ever  open  a  Latin 
book,  at  ail  at  alL" 

"  Well,  acushla,  everything  has  a  beginnin' ; 
—you  won't  be  so.  An'  I  know  by  your 
face  that  you'll  be  bright  at  it,  an'  a  crecit  to 
them  owes  *  you.  There's  my  house  in  the 
fields  beyant,  where  you'll  be  well  kept  for 
one  night,  any  way,  or  for  twinty,  or  for  ten 
times  twinty,  if  you  wanted  them." 

♦  Owns. 


The  honest  farmer  then  commenced  the 
song  of  Colleen  dhas  CrolJia  7ia  Mho  *,  which 
he  sang  in  a  clear  mellow  voice,  until  they 
reached  the  house. 

"Alley,"  said  the  man  to  his  wife,  on  en- 
tering, "  here's  a  stranger  I've  brought  you."| 

"  Well,"  replied  Alley,  "  he's  welcome  sure,/ 
any  way  ;     Cead  miilia  failta  ghud,  alanna  1^ 
sit  over  to  the  fire.     Brian,  get  up,  dear," 
said  she  to  one  of  the  children,  "  an'  let  the 
'  stranger  to  the  hob." 

"  He's  goin*  on  a  good  errand,  the  Lord 
bless  him!"  said  the  husband,  "up  the 
country  for  the  lamin'.  Put  thim  books 
over  on  the  settle  ;  an'  whin  the  girshas  are 
done  milkin',  give  him  a  brave  dhrink  of  the 
sweet  milk ;  it's  the  stuff  to  thravel  on." 

"  Troth,  an'  I  will,  wid  a  heart  an'  a  half, 
wishin'.  it  was  betther  I  had  to  give  him. 
Here,  Nelly,  piit  down  a  pot  o'  wather,  an' 
lave  soap  an!  el  praskeen;  afore  you  go  to  milk, 
till  I  bathe  the  dacent  boy's  feei  Sore  an' 
tired  they  are  af  ther  his  journey,  poor  young 
crathur." 

When  Jemmy  placed  himself  upon  the, 
hob,  he  saw  that  some  peculiarly  good  for- 
tune had  conducted  him  to  so  comfortable  a 
resting-place.  He  considered  this  as  a  good 
omen;  and  f^lt,  in  fact,  much  relieved,  for 
the  sense  of  loneliness  among  strangei's  was 
removed. 

The  house  evidently  belonged  to  a  w^ealthy 
farmer,  weU  to  do  in  the  world  ;  the  chimney 
Was  studded  with  sides  upon  sides  of  yellow 
smpke-dried  bacon,  hams,  and  hung  beef  in 
abimdance.  The  kitchen  tables  were  large, 
and  white  as  milk ;  and  the  dresser'  rich  in 
its  shining  array  of  delf  and  pewter.  Every-  . 
thing,  in  fact,  was  upon  a  large  scale.  Huge 
meal  chests  were  ranged  on  one  side,  and  two 
or  three  settle  beds  on  the  other,  conspicuous, 
as  I  have  said,  for  their  uncommon  cleanli- 
ness ;  whilst  hung  from  the  ceiling  were  the 
glaiks,  a  machine  for  churning ;  and  beside 
the  dresser  stood  an  immense  chum,  certainly 
too  imwieldy  to  be  managed  except  by 
machiner}^  The  farmer  was  a  ruddy-faced 
Milesian,  who  wore  a  drab  frieze  coat,  with  a 
velvet  collar,  buff  waistcoat,  corduroy  small- 
clothes, and  top-boots  well  greased  from  the 
tops  down.f  He  was  not  only  an  agiicultu- 
rist,  but  a  grazier — remarkable  for  shrewd- 
ness and  good  sense,  generally  attended  fain 
and  markets,  and  brought  three  or  four  large 
droves  of  fat  cattle  to  England  every  year. 
From  his  fob  hung  the  brass  chain  and 
almost  rusty  key  of  a  watch,  which  he  kept 
certainly  more  for  use  than  ornament 


•  The  pretty  girl  milking  her  cow. 
f  This,  almost  in  every  instance,  ia  the  dress  of  a 
wealthy  Irish  farmer. 
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"A  Kttle  sup  o'  this,"  said  he,  "won't take 
your  life,"  approaching  Jemmy  with  a  bottle 
of  as  good  poteen  as  ever  escaped  the  eye  of 
an  exciseman  ;  "itTl  refresh  you — for  you're 
tired,  or  I  wouldn't  offer  it,  by  rason  that  one 
bint  on  what  you're  :bint  on,  oughtn't  to  be 
Vmokin'  freedoms  wid  the  same  <^hrinlr.  But 
jthere's  a  time  for  everything,  an'  there's  a 

Time  for  this. Thanlc  you,  agra,"  he  added, 

in  reply  to  Jemmy,  who  had  drunk  his 
health.  "Now,  don't  be  frettin' — ^but  make 
yourself  as  aisy  as  if  you  were  at  your  own 
father's  hearth.  You'll  have  eveiything  to 
your  heart's  contint  for  this  night ;  the  carts 
are  goin'  in  to  the  market  to-morrow  airly— 
you  can  sit  upon  them,  an'  maybe  you'll  get 
somethin'  more  nor  you  expect :  sure  tiie 
Lord  has  given  it  to  me,  an'  why  wouldn't  I 
share  it  wid  them  that  wants  it  more  .nor  I 
do?" 

The  lad's  heart  yearned  to  the  generous 
farmer,  for  he  felt  that  his  kindness  had  the 
stamp  of  truth  and  sincerity  upoti  it  He 
could  only  raise  his  eyes  in  a  silent  prayer, 
that  none  belonging  to  him  might  ever  be 
compelled,  as  strangers  aiid  way-farers,  to 
commit  themselves,  as  he  did,  to  the  casual- 
ties of  life,  in  pursuit  of  those  attainments 
which  poverty  cannot  otherwise  command. 
Fervent,  indeed,  was  his  prayer ;  and  certain 
we  are,  that  because  it  was  sincere,  it  must 
have  been  heard. 

In  the  meantime,  the  good  woman,  or 
vanithee,  had  got  the  pot  of  water  warmed,^ 
in  which  Jemmy  was  made  to  put  his  fe«i 
She  then  stripped  up  her  arms  to  the  elbows^ 
and,  vrith  soap  and  seedy  meal,  affectionately 
bathed  his  legs  and  feet :  then,  taking  the 
praskeen,  or  coarse  towel,  she  wiped  them 
with  a  kindness  which  thrilled  to  his  heart 

"And  now,"  said  she,  "I  must  give  you  a 
cure  for  blisthers,  an'  it's  this: — ^In  the 
momin',  if  we're  all  spared,  as  we  vnll,  plase 
the  Almighty,  111  give  you  a  needle  and  some 
white  woollen  thread,  well  soaped.  When 
your  blisthers  gets  up,  dhraw  the  soapy  thread 
through  them,  clip  it  on  each  side,  an',  my 
life  for  yours,  they  won't  throuble  you. 
Sure  I  thried  it  the  year  I  went  on  my  Sta- 
tion to  Lough  Derg,  an'  I  know  it  to  be  the 
rale  cure." 

"  Here,  Nelly,"  said  the  farmer, — who  sat 
with  a  placid  benevolent  face,  smoking  his 
pipe  on  the  opposite  hob — to  one  of  the 
maids  who  came  in  from  milking, — "  bring 
up  a  noggin  of  that  milk,  we  want  it  here  : 
let  it  be  none  of  your  washy  foremilk,  but  the 
fUrippins,  Nelly,  that  has  the  strinth  in  it. 
Up  wid  it  here,  a  colleen." 

"  The  never  a  one  o*  the  man  but's  doatin' 
downright,  so  he  is,"  observed  the  wife,  "  to 
go  to  fill  the  tired  child's  stomach  wid  plasL 


Can't  you  wait  tiU  he  ates  a  thiifle  o^  some* 
thin'  stout,  to  keep  life  in  him,  af ther  his  hard 
journey  ?  Does  your  feet  feel  themselves  cool 
an'  asy  now,  ahagur?  " 

"Indeed,"  said  Jemmy,  "I'm  almost  as 
fresh  as  when  I  set  out  'Twas  Httle  thought 
I  had,  when  I  came  away  this  momin',  that 
rd  meet  wid  so  much  friendship  on  my 
journey.  I  hope  it's  a  sign  that  God's  on  my 
side  in  my  undertakin'  I " 

"I  hope  so,  avoumeen — I  hope  so,  an'  it  is, 
too,"  replied  the  farmer,  taking  the  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  mildly  whif^g  away  the 
smoke,  "  an'  Godll  be  always  on  your  side, 
as  long  as  your  intentions  are  good.  Now 
ate  somethm' — you  must  want  it  by  this ;  an' 
thin,  when  you  rest  yourself  bravely,  take'  a 
taas  into  a  good  feather-bed,  where  you.  can  . 
sleep  rings  round  you.*  Who  knows  but 
you'll  be  able  to  say  mass  for  me  or  some  o' 
my  family  yit  God  grant  that,  any  way, 
avickl" 

Pobr  James's  heart  was  too  full  to  eat  much ; 
he  took,  therefore,  only  a  very  slender  por- 
tion of  the  refreshments  set  before  him  ;  but. 
his  hospitable  entertainer  had  no  notion  o 
permitting  him  to  use  the  free  exercise  of  his  • 
discretion  on  this  important  point     When 
James,  put  away  the  knife  and  fork,  as  an  in- 
dication of  nis  having  concluded  the  meal, 
the  fanner  and  his  wife  turned  about,  both 
at  the  same  moment^  with  a  kind  of  astoniahf 
ment 

"Eh?  is  it  giving  over  that  way  you  are? 
Why,  alanna,  it's  nothin'  at  all  you've  tuck ; 
sure  little  Brian  there  would  make  a  iool  of 
you,  so  he  would,  at  the  atin'.  Come,  come, 
a  bouchal — don't  be  ashamed,  or  make  any 
way  sthrange  at  all,  but  ate  hearty." 

"  I  declare  I  have  ate  heartily,  thank  you," 
replied  James ;  "  oceans  itself,  so  I  did.    I 
couldn't 'swally  a  bit  more  if  the  house  was. 
full" 

"  Arrah,  Brian,"  said  the  wife,  "  cut  him 
up  more  o'  that  hung  beef,  it's  ashamed  the 
crathur  is  I  Take  it,  avick  ;  don't  we  know 
the  journey  you  had !  Faix,  if  one  o'  the 
boys  was  out  on  a  day's  thriavcUin',  you'd  see 
how  he'd  handle  himseli" 

*;  Indeed,"  said  James,  "  I  can't — ^if  I  could 
I  would.  Sure  I  would  be  no  way  backward 
at  all,  so  I  wouldn't" 

"  Throth,.  an'  you  can  an'  must,"  said  the. 
farmer :  "  the  never  a  rise  you'U  rise,  till  you 
finish  that" — ^putting  over  a  complement 
out  of  all  reasonable  proportion  with  his  age 
and  size. 

"  There  now's  a  small  taste,  an'  you  must 
finish  it  To  go  to  ate  nothin'  at  all !  Hut 
tut !  by  the  tops  o'  my  boots,  you  must  put 


*  As  mach  ai  yon  pleaae. 
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that  clear  an'  clane  out  o'  sights  or  111  go 
mad  an'  bom  them." 

The  lad  recommenced,  and  continued  to 
eat  as  long  as  he  could  possibly  hold  out ;  at 
length  he  ceased : 

**  I  can't  go  on,"  said  he ;  "  don't  ax  me  : 
I  can't  indeed." 

"Bad  mannen^to  the  word  I'll  hear  till 
you  finish  it ;  you  know  it's  but  a  thrifle  to 
spake  oL  Thry  agin,  avick,  but  take  your 
time  ;  youTl  be  able  for  ii" 

The  poor  lad's  heart  was  engaged  on  other 
thoughts  and  other  scenes ;  his  home,  and  its 
beloved  inmates— sorrow  and.  the  gush  of 
young  affections,  were  ready  to  burst  forth. 

"Icajmot  ate,"  said  he,  and  he  looked 
imploringly  on  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  whilst 
the  tears  started  to  his  eyes — "  don't  ax  me, 
for  my  heart's  wid  them  I  left  behind  me, 
that  I  may  never  see  agin  !  "  and  he  wept  in 
a  burst  of  grief  which  he  could  not  restrain. 

Neither  the  strength,  nor  tenderness  of  the 
lad's  affection  was  unappreciated  by  this  ex- 
cellent couple.  In  a  moment  the  faimer's 
wife  was  also  in  teaiv  ;  nor  did  her  husband 
break  the  silence  for  some  minutes. 

"  The  Almigfity  pity  an'  strengthen  him !  '* 
Slid  the  farmer's  wife,  **  but  he  has  the  good 
an'  the  kind  heart,  an'  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
family. — ^Whisht,  acushla  machree — whisht, 
we  won't  ax  you  to  ate — no  indeed.  It  was 
out<)'  kindness  we  did  it :  don't  be  cast  down 
aither  ;  sure  it  isn't  the  ocean  you're  crossin' ; 
but  goin'  from  one  county  like  to  another. 
God  11  guard  an'  take  care  o'  you,  so  he  will. 
Your  intintion  's  good,  an'  hell  prosper  it" 

"  He  will,  avick,"  said  the  farmer  himself 
— "  he  will.  Cheer  up,  my  good  boy  !  I 
know  thim  that's  lamed  an'  creditable  clargy 
thi3  day,  that  went  as  you're  goin'-^ay,  an' 
that  ris  an'  helped  their  parents,  an'  put  them 
above  poverty  an'  distress;  an'  never  fear, 
wid  a  blessin',  but  youll  do  the  same." 

"  That's  what  brings  me  at  all,"  replied  the 
boy,  drying  his  tears ;  "  if  I  was  once  able  to 
take  them  out  o'  their  distresses,  I'd  be  happy : 
only  I'm  afeard  the  cares  o'  the  world  will 
break  my  father's  heart  before  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  assist  him." 

"  No  such  thing,  darlin',*^  said  the  good 
woman.  **  Sure  his  hopes  out  o'  you,  an'  his 
love  for  you  will  keep  him  up ;  an'  you  dunna 
but  God  may  give  him  a  blessin'  too,  avick." 

"Mix  another  sup  o'  that  for  him,"  said 
the  farmer  :  "  he's  low  spirited,  an'  it's  too 
strong  to  give  him  any  more  olf  it  as  it  i& 
Ghildhre,  where's  the  masther  from  us — eh  ? 
Why,  thin,  Gbd  help  them,  the  crathurs — 
wasn't  it  th&ughtful  *  o'  them  to  lave  the  place 
while  he  was  at  his  dinner,  for  fraid  he'd  be 

*  Considerate. 
Vol.  IL— ^ 


dashed^manin'  them  young  crathiars.  Alley, 
But  can  you  tell  us  where  Uie  '  masther '  is  ? 
Isn't  this  his  night  wid  us  ?  I  know  he  tuck 
his  dinner  here." 

"  Ay  did  he  ;  but  it's  up  to  Larry  Murphy's 
he's  gone,  to  thi*y  his  son  in  his  book-keepin'. 
Mavrone,  but  he  liad  time  enough  to  put  him 
well  through  it  afore  this,  any  way.". 

As  she  spoke,  a  short  thickset  nuin,  with 
black  twinkling  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks  en- 
tered. This  personage  was  no  other  than 
the  schoolmaster  of  that  district^  who  cir- 
culated, like  a  newspaper,  from  one  farmer's 
house  to  another,  in  order  to  expound  for 
his  kind  entertainers  the  news  of  the  day,  his 
own  learning,  and  the  veiy  evident  extent  of 
their  ignorance. 

The  moment  he  came  in,  the  &rmer  and  his 
wife  rose  with  an  air  of  much  deference,  and 
placed  a  chair  for  him  exactly  opposite  the 
lire,  leaving  a  respectful  distance  on  each 
side,  within  which  no  illiterate  mortal  durst 
presume  to  sit 

"  Misther  Corcoran,"  said  the  farmer,  pre- 
senting Jemmy's  satchel,  through  which  the 
shapes  of  the  books  were  quite  plain,  "  thig 
in  fhu  shinn  f"*  and  as  he  spoke  he  looked 
significantly  at  its  owner. 

"  Ah, "  replied  the  man  of  letters,  "  thigum, 
thiguvi.  t  God  be  wid  the  day  when  I 
carried  the  likes  of  it  Tis  a  badge  of  polite 
genius,  that  no  boy  need  be  ashamed  o£  So 
my  young  suckling  of  litherature,  you're 
bound  for  Munster?  —  for  that  counthiy 
where  the  swallows  fly  in  conic  sections — 
whefe  the  magpies  and  the  turkey's  confab 
in  Latin,  and  Hxe  cows  and  bullocks  will  roar 
you  Doric  Greek — bo-a-o — clamo.  What's 
your  pathronymic?  qtio  nomine  goiudes, 
Domine  doctissime  f  " 

The  lad  was  silent ;  but  the  farmer's  wife 
turned  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression  of  wonder  and  surprke  at  the  erndi- 
tion  of  the  "  masther." 

"  I  persave  you  are  as  yet  uninitiated  into 
the  elementaiy  principia  of  the  languages  ; 
well — the  honor  is  still  before  you.  What's 
your  name  ?  " 

"  James  M'Evoy,  sir." 

Just  now  the  farmer's  family  began  to 
assemble  round  the  spacious  nearth ;  the 
young  lads„  whose  instruction  the  worthy 
teacher  claimed  as  his  own  peculiar  task,  came 
timidly  forward,  together  with  two  or  three 
pretty  bashful  girls  with  sweet  flashing  eyes, 
and  countenances  full  of  feeling  and  intelli- 
gence. Behind  on  the  settles,  half-a-dozen 
servants  of  both  sexes  sat  in  pairs — each  boy 
placing  himself  beside  his  favorite  girL  These 

*  Do  yon  andentand  this? 
f  I  understaud-^I  andexstand. 
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tgppearedio  be  as  strongly  interests  in  l^e 
learned  conyersation  which  the  master  held, 
as  if  they  were  masters  and  mistresses  of 
Munster  Latin  and  Doric  Greek  themselves ; 
but  an  occasional  thump  cautiously  bestowed 
by  no  slender  female  hand  upon  the  sturdy 
shoulder  of  .her  companion,  or  a  dry  cough 
from  one  of  the  young  mien,  fabricated  to 
drown  the  coming  blow,  gave  slight  indica- 
tions that  they  contrived  to  have  a  little 
amusement  among  themselves,  altogether  in- 
dependent of  Mr.  Corcoran's  einidition. 

When  the  latter  came  in,  Jemmy  was  tak- 
ing the  tumbler  of  punch  which  the  farmer's 
wife  had  mixed  for  him  ;  on  this  he  .fixed  an 
expressive  glance,  which  instantly  reverted 
to  the  vanUIiee,  and  from  her  to  th^  large 
bottle  which  stood  in  a  window  to  the  right 
of  the  fire.  It  is  a  quick  eye,  however,  that 
can  anticipate  Irish  hospitality. 

"  Alley,"  said  the  farmer,  ere  the  wife  had 
time  to  comply  with  the  hint  conveyed  by  the 
black,  twinkling  eye  of  the  schoolmaster; 
"  why,  Alley  " 

"  Sure,  I  am,"  she  replied,  "an*  will  have 
it  for  you  in  less  than  no  time." 

She  accordingly  addressed  herself  to  the 
bottle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  handed  a  reeking 
jug  of  punch  to  the  FarUheey  or  good  man. 

"  Come,  Masther,  by  the  hand  o'  my  body, 
I  don't  like  dhry  talk  so  long  as  I  can  get 
anything  to  moisten  the  discoorse.  Here's 
your  health,  Masther^"  continued  the  farmer, 
winking  at  the  rest^  "  and  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion to  what  you  know  1  In  throth,  she's  the 
pick  of  a  good  girl — not  to  mintion  what 
she  'has  for  her  portion.  Fm  a  friend  to  the 
same  family,  an'  vrill  put  a  spoke  in  your 
wheel,  Masiher,  that'll  sarve  you." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lanigan,  very  well,  sir— very 
well — ^you're  becoming  quite  facetious  upon 
me,"  said  the  little  man,  rather  confused; 
"but  upon  my  credit  and  reputation,  except 
the  amorous  inclination  and  regard  to  me  is 
on  her  side,"  and  he  looked  sheepishly  at 
his  hands,  "  I  can't  say  that  the  arrows  of 
Cupid  have  as  yet  pinethrated  the  sintimintal 
si^  of  my  heart  It  is  not  with  me  as  it  was 
wid  Dido— hem — 

Non  'haerat  latexi  lethalia  anmdo,' 

• 

as  Virgil  saya  Yet  I  can't  say,  but  if  a 
friend  were  to  become  spokesman  for  me, 
and  indnuate  in  my  behalf  a  small  taste  of 
amorous  sintimintality,  why— hem,  hem, 
hem  1  The  company's  health !  Lad,  James' 
M'Evoy,  your  health,  and  success  to  you,  my 
good  boy  ! — hem,  hem  I " 

"Here's  wishin'  him  the  same ! "  said  the 
farmer. 

"  James,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  you 
are  goin'  to  Munsthef  ,  an'  I  can  say  that  I ; 


have  travelled  it  from  end  to  end,  not  to  a 
bad  purpose,  I  hope — hem !  Well,  a  bouchal, 
there  are  ha^d  days  and  nights  before  you, 
so  keep  a  firm  heart  If  you  have  money, 
as  'tis  likely  you  have,  don't  let  a  single  rap 
of  it  into  the  hands  ot  the  schoolmaster, 
although  the  first  thing  hell  do  will  be  to 
bring  you  home  to  his  own  house,  an'  pala- 
ver you  night  an'  day,  till  he  succeeds  in  per- 
suading you  to  leave  it  in  his  hands  for  se- 
curity. You  might)  if  not  duly  pre-admon> 
ished,  surrender  it  to  his  solicitations,  for — 

'  Kemo  mortoliam  ommbus  borifi  aapit* 

Michael,  what  case  is  markdiumf'*  added 
he,  suddenly  addressing  one  of  the  former's 
sons  ;  "  come,  now,  Michael,  where'a  your 
brightness  ?    What  case  is  mortalium  f  " 

The  boy  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  for  a 
few  ibinuies  could  not  reply. 

"  Come  man,"  said  the  fother,  "  be  sharp, 
spake  out  bravely,  an'  don't  be  afraid  ;  nor 
don't  be  in  a  hurry  aither,  well  wait  for 
you."  ' 

"Let  him  alone — le't  him  alone,"  said 
Corcoran ;  "  111  face  the  same  boy  agin  the 
county  for  cuteness.  If  he  doesn't  expound 
that)  111  never  consthre  a  line  of  Latin,  or 
Greek,  or  Masoretic,  while  I'm  livin'." 

His  cunning  master  knew  right  well  that 
the  boy,  who  was  only  confused  at  the  sud- 
denness of  the  question,  would  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  answering  it  to  his  satisfaction.  In- 
deed, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  miss  it,  as 
he  was  then  reading  the  seventh  book  of 
Virgil,  and  the  fourth  of  Homer.  It  is, -how- 
ever, a  trick  with  such  masters  to  put  simple 
questions  of  that  nature  to  their  pupils, 
when  at  the  houses  of  their  parents,  as 
knotty  and  difficult,  and  when  they  are  cn- 
swered,  to  assume  on  air  of  astoni^ment  at 
tlie  profound  reach  of  thought  displayed  by 
the  pupil. 

When  Michael  recovered  himself  be  in- 
stantly replied,  ^'Mortalium  is  the  genitive 
case  of  nemo,  by  *  Nomina  Pariitiva.* " 

Corcoran  laid  down  the  tumbler,  which 
he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  to  his  lips,  and 
looked  at  the  lad  mth  an  air  of  sui-prise  and 
delight,  then  at  the  former  and  his  wife,  al- 
ternately, and  shook  his  head  with  much  mys- 
tery. "  Michael,"  said  he  to  the  lad,  "  will 
you  go  out  and  tell  us  what  the  night's  doin'." 

The  boy  accordingly  went  out — "  Why," 
said  Corcoran,  in  his  absence,  "  if  ever  there 
was  a  phanix,  and  that  boy  will  be  the  bird 
— an  Irish  phanix  he  will  be,  a 

« 

Kara  aviB  in  terris,  nigroqne  simillima  cjgno ! 

There's  no  batin'  him  at  anything  he  undher- 
take&     Why,  there's   thim  that  are  makin' 
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good  bread  by  their  lar&in',  that  couldn't  re- 
solve that ;  and  jou  all  saw  how  he  did  it 
widout  the  book !  Why,  if  he  goes  on  at 
this  rate,  Fm  afraid  hell  soon  be  too  many 
for  myself — hem  I  " 

"Too  many  for  yourself!  Fill  the  mas- 
ther's  tiunbler,  Alley.  Too  many  for  your- 
self !  No,  no !  I  doubt  hell  never  see  that 
day,  bright  as  he  is,  an'  cute.  That's  it— 
put  a  hape  upon  it  Give  me  your  hand, 
masther.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to 
him,  an'  the  boy  %a  a  credit  to  u&  Come 
over,  Michael,  avoumeen.  Here,  take  what's 
in  this  tumblei?  an'  finish  it.  Be  a  good  boy 
and  mind  your  lessons,  an'  dp  everything 
the  masther  here-r-the  Lord  bless  lum  I-— 
bids  you ;  an'  youll  never  want  a  frind,  mas- 
ther, nor  a  dinner,  nor  a  bed,  nor  a  guinea, 
while  i^  Lord  spares  me  aither  the  one  or 
the  other." 

*'I  know  it,  Mr.  Lanigan,  I  know  it ;  and 
I  ^inll  make  Hiat  boy  the  pride  of  Ireland,  if 
I'm  spared.  Ill  show  him  cramboes  that 
would  puzzle  the  great  Scaliger  himself ;  and 
tnany  other  difficulties  111  let  him  into,  that 
I  have  never  let  out  yet,  except  to  Tim  Kear- 
ney, that  bate  them  all  at  Thrinity  College  in 
Dublin  up,  last  June.** 

"  Arrah,  how  was  that,  Masther?  " 

''  Tim,  you  see,  went  in  to  his  Entrance 
Examinayshuns,  and  one  of  the  FeUows 
oame  to  examine  hini,  but  divil  a  long  it  was 
till  Tim  sacked  him. 

'* '  Gk>  back  agin',  says  Tim,  *  and  sind  some 
one  that's  aide  to  tac^e  me,  for  you're  not,' 

**  So  another  greater  scholar  agin  came  to 
thry  Tim,  and  did  thry  him,  and  Tim  made 
8  hare'of  him,  before  aU  that  was  in  the  place 
— ^five  or  six  thousand  ladies  and  gintlemen, 
at  laste  I 

•*  The  great  learned  Fellows  tiin  began  to 
look  odd  enough ;  so  they  picked  out  the 
best  scholar  among  them  but  one,  and  shp- 
ped  him  at  Tim  ;  but  well  becomes  Tim,  the 
never  a  long  it  was  till  he  had  him,  too,  as 
dumb  as  a  post     The  fellow  went  back — 

"  *  Gintlemen,'  says  he  to  the  rest,  *well 
be  disgraced  fdl  6ut,'  says  he,  'for  except 
the  Prowost  sacka  that  Munsther  spalpeen, 
hell  bate  us  all,  an'  we'll  never  be  able  to 
hould  up  our  heads  afther.' 

"  Accordingly,  the  Prowost  attacks  Tim  ; 
and  such  a  meetin'  as  they  had,  never  was 
seen  in  Thrinity  CoUege  since  its  establish- 
ment. At  last  when  they  had  been  nine 
hours  and  a  half  at  it,  the  Prowost  put  one 
word  to  him  that  Tim  couldn't  expound,  so 
he  lost  it  by  one  word  only.  For  the  last 
two  hours  the  Prowost  carried  on  thft  ex- 
aminaahun  in  Hebrew,  thinking,  you  see,  he 
had  Tim  there;  but  he  was  mistaken,  for 
Tim  answered  him  in  good  Munsther  Irish, 


and  it  so  happened  that  they  understood 
each  other,  for  the  two  languages  are  first 
cousins,  or,  at  all  evints,  close  blood  rela- 
tions. Tim  was  then  pronoimced  to  be  the 
best  scholar  in  Ireland  except  the  Prowost ; 
though  among  ourselves,  they  might  have 
thought  of  the  man  that  taughthirxL  That, 
however,  wasn't  all  A  young  lady  fell  in 
love  wid  Tim,  and  is  to  make  him  a  present 
of  herself  and  her  great  fortime  (three  estates) 
the  moment  he  becomes  a  counsellor  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  she  allows  him  thirty  pounds 
a  year  to  bear  his  expenses,  and  live  like  a 
gintleman. 

"  Now  to  return  to  the  youth  in  the  comer : 
Nemo  Tnorkdium  omntbtin  horia  sapU,  Jemmy 
keep  your  money,  or  give  it  to  the  priest  to 
keep,  and  it  will  be  s^est ;  but  by  no  means 
let  the  Hyblean  honey  of  the  schoolmaster's 
blarney  deprive  you  of  it,  otherwise  it  will 
be  a  vaZe,  \xde,  longum  vale  between  you. 
Crede  experto  !  " 

"Masther,"  said  the  farmer,  "numy  a 
sthrange  accident  you  met  wi4  on  yer 
thravela  through  Munsther  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  of  that,  Mr.  Lanigan.  I  and 
another*  boy  thravelled  it  in  society  together. 
One  day  we  were  walking  towards,  a  gintle- 
man's  house  on  the  road  side,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  we  met  the  owner  of  it  in  the 
vicinity,  although  we  didn't  know  him  to  be 
such. 

"  '  Salvete  Domini  I '  «aid  he,  in  good  fresh 
Latin. 

"i  Tu  818  8dvu8,  quoque  I '  said  I  to  him, 
for  my  comrade  wasn't  cute,  an'  I  was  always 
orathor.        ^ 

"  *  Unde  venitis  f '  said  he,  comin*  over  us 
wid  another  deep  piece  of  lamin'  the  construc- 
tion of  which  waS|  'where  do  yez  come 
from?' 

"  I  replied,  'Per  varios  casus  et  tot  discri- 
mina  rerum,  venimus  a  Mayo.' 

"  *Good  !  *  saidhe,  *  you're  bright ;  follow 
me.' 

"  So  he  brought  us  over  to  his  own  house, 
and  ordered  us  bread  and'  cheese  and  a 
posset;  for  it  was  Friday,  an'  we  couldn't, 
touch  mate.  He,  in  the  mane  time,  sat  an 
chatted  along  wid  u&  The  thievin'  cook, 
however,  in  makin'  the  posset^  kept  the 
curds  to  herself,  except  a  slight  taste  here 
and  there,  that  floated  on  the  top ;  but  she 
was  liberal  enough  of  the  whey,  any  How. 

''  Now  I  had  been  well  trained  to  fishing 
in  my  more  youthful  days  ;  and  no  gorsoon 
could  grope  a  trout  wid  me.  I  accordingly 
sent  the  spoon  through  the  pond  before  me 
wid  the  skill  of  a  connoisseur;  but  to  no 
purpose — it  came  up  wid  nothin'  but  the 
whey. 

**  So,  said  I  off  hand  to  the  gintleman, 
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houlding  up  the  bowl,  and  looking  at  it  with 
a  disappointed  face, 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gaig^te  vasto. 

'  This,'  says  I,  *  plase  your  hospitality,  may  be 
Pactolus,  but  the  divil  a  taste  o'  the  proper 
sand  is  in  the  bottom  of  it' 

''The  wit  of  this,  you  see,  pleased  him, 
and  we  got  an  excellent  treat  in  his  studiunif 
or  study  :  for  be  was  determined  to  give  my- 
self another  trial  > 

"  *  What's  the  wickedest  line  in  Virgil  ?  * 
said  he. 

"  Now  I  had  Virgil  at  my  fingers*  ends,  so 
I  answered  him  : 

*  FUetere  H  negueo  9upero»y  Acheronta  motdto,'^ 

'^'Yqtj  good,'  said  he,  'you  have  the 
genius,  and  will  come  to  somethin'  yet :  now 
tell  me  the  most  moral  line  in  VirgiL' 

"  I  answered : 

'  Discere  jttatUiam  moniti  ei  nan  temnere  ditxm,^  * 

"  *  Depend  upon  it,'  said  he,  *  you  vnll  be  a 
limiinary.  The  morning  star  will  be  but  a 
farthing  candle  to  you ;  and  if  you  take  in 
tlie  learning  as  you  do  the  cheese,  in  a  short 
time  there  won't  be  a  man  in  Munsther  fit  to 
teach  you,'  and  he  laughed,  for  you  see  he 
had  a  tendency  to  jocosity. 

"  He  did  not  give  me  up  here,  however, 
being  determined  to  go  deeper  wid  me. 

' '  *  Can  you  translate  a  newspaper  into  Latin 
prose  ? '  said  he. 

"  Now  the  divil  a  one  o'  me  was  just  then 
sure  about  the  prose,  so  I  was  goin'  to  tell 
him ;  but  before  I  had  time  to  speak,  he 
thrust  the  paper  into  my  handi  and  desired 
me  to  thranslate  half-a-dozen  barbarous  ad- 
vertisement& 

'<  The  first  that  met  me  was  about  a  reward 
offered  for  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  a  terrier, 
that  had  been  stolen  from  a  fishing-tackle 
manufacturer,  and  then  came  a  list  of  his 
shabby  merchandise,  ending  wil^  a  long- 
winded  encomium  upon  his  gunpowder,  shot, 
and  double-barrelled  guns.  Now  may  I  be 
shot  with  a  blank  cartridge,  if  I  ever  felt  so 
much  at  an  amplush  in  my  life,  and  I  said 
so. 

"'Your  honor  has  hooked  me  wid  the 
fishing  hooks,'  said  I ;  '  but  I  grant  the  cheese 
was  good  bait^  any  how.' 

"  So  he  laughed  heartily,  and  Jbid  me  go 
on. 

"Well,  I  thought  the  first  was  difficult: 
but  the  second  was  Masoretic  to  it — some- 
thing about  drawbacks,  excisemen,  and  a 
long  custom-house  list,  that  would  puzzle 
Publius  Virgilius  Maro,  if  he  was  set  to  trans- 

*  He  is  evidently  drawing  the  long-bow  here  ;  this 
anecdote  has  been  told  before. 


late  ii  However,  I  went  through  wid  it  aa 
well  as  I  could ;  where  I  couldn't  find  Latin, 
I  laid  in  the  Gh-eek,  and  where  the  Greek 
failed  me,  I  gave  the  Irish,  which,  to  teU  the 
truth,  in  consequence  of  its  vemacularity,  I 
found  to  be  the  most  convanient.  Ocfa,  och, 
many  a  lamed  scrimmage  I  have  signalized 
myself  in.  during  my  time.  Sure  my  name's 
as  common  as  a  mail-coach  in  Thrimty  Col- 
lege ;  and  'tis  well  known  there  isn't  a  feUow 
in  it  but  I  could  sack,  except  may  be,  the 
prowosi  That's  their  own  opinicm.  '  Cor- 
coran,' says  the  prowost,  'is  the  most  lamed 
man  in  Ireland ;  an'  I'm  noif  ashamed,'  says 
he,  '  to  acknowledge  that  Fd  rather  decHne 
meeting  him  upon  deep  point&'  Ointeels^ 
all  your  healths — ^hem!  But  among  our^ 
selves  I  could  bog  him  in  a  very  short  time  ; 
though  I'd  scorn  to  deprive  the  gintleman  of 
his  reputaytion  or  his  place,  even  if  he  sent 
ine  a  challenge  of  larnin'  to-morrow,  although 
he's  too  cute  to  venture  on  doing  that — hem, 
hem!" 

To  hear  an  obscure  creature,  whope  name 
was  but  faintly  known  in  the  remote  parte 
even  of  the  parish  in  which  he  Hved,  draw 
the  long-bow  at  such  a  rate,  was  highly 
amusing.  The  credulous  character  of  his 
auditory,  however,  was  no  slight  temptation 
to  him  ;  for  he  knew  that  next  to  the  le- 
gends of  their  sainte,  or  the  Gospel  itself, 
his  fictions  ranked  in  authenticity ;  and  he 
was  determined  that  it  should  not  be  his 
fault  if  their  opinion  of  his  learning  '  and 
talente  were  not  raised  to  the  highest  point. 

The  feeling  experienced  by  the  poor 
scholar,  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning, 
was  one  both  of  satisfaction  and  sorrow.  He 
thought  once  more  of  his  home  and  kindred, 
and  reflected  that  it  might  be  possible  he  had 
seen  the  last  of  his  beloved  relatione  His 
grief,  however,  was  checked  *when  he  re- 
membered the  warm  and  paternal  affection 
with  which  he  was  received  on  the  preceding 
night  by  his  hospitable  countryman.  He 
offered  up  his  prayers  to  God ;  humbly  be- 
sought hiis  grace  and  protection  ;  nor  did  he 
forget  to  implore  a  blessing  upon  those  who 
had  thus  soothed  his  early  sorrov^,  and  af- 
forded him,  though  a  stranger  and  friendless, 
shelter,  comfort^  and  sympathy. 

"I hope,"  thought  he,  "that I  vrill  meet 
many  such,  tQl  I  overcome  my  difficulties, 
an'  find  myself  able  to  assist  my  poor  father 
an'  mother ! " 

And  he  did  meet  many  such  among  the 
htunble,  lyd  despised,  and  neglected  of  his 
countrymen ;  for — and  we  say  it  with  pride 
— the  character  of  this  excellent  farmer  is 
thoroughly  that  of  our  peasantry  vrithin  the 
range  of  domestic  life. 

When  he  had  eaten  a  comfortable  break- 
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tvHst^  and  seen  his  satchel  stuffed  with  pro- 
yision  for  his  journey,  the  •farmer  brought 
him  up  to  his  own  room,  in  which  were  sJso 
his  wife  and  childi*en. 

"  God,"  said  he,  "  has  been  good  to  me  ; 
blessed  be  his  holy  name ! — betther  it  ap- 
pears iu  one  siuse,  than  he  has  been  to  you, 
dear,  though  maybe  I  don't  desarve  it  as  well 
But  no  matther,  acushla ;  1  have  it,  an'  you 
want  it ;  so  here's  a  thrifle  to  help  your 
forrid  iu  your  lamin' ;  an'  all  I  ax  from  you 
is  to  offer  up  a  bit  of  a  prayer  for  me,  of  an 
odd  time,  an'  if  ever  you  live  to  be  a  priest, 
to  say,  if  it  wouldn't  be  thi*oublesome,  one 
Mass  for  me  an'  those  that  you  see  about  me. 
It  s  not  much,  James  agra — only  two  guineas. 
They  may  stand  your  fnend,  whin  friends  will 
be  scarce  wid  you;  though,  I  hope,  that 
won't  be  the  case  aither." 

The  tears  were  already  streaming  down 
Jemmy's  cheeks.  "Oh,"  said  the  artless 
boy,  "God  forever  reward  you  I  but  sure  I 
have  a  great  dale  of  money  in  the — ^in  the — 
cuff  o'  my  coat  Indeed  I  have,  an'  I  won't 
want  it ! " 

The  farmer,  affected  by  the  utter  simplicity 
of  the  lad,  looked  at  his  wife  and  smiled,  al- 
though a  tear  stood  in  his  eye  at  the  thne. 
She  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  and 
backed  the  kind  offer  of  her  husband. 

"Take  it,  asthore,"  she  added,  "in  your 
cuff!  Musha»  God  help  you!  sure  its  not 
much  you  or  the  likes  of  you  can  have  in 
your  cu£^  avoumeen!  Don't  be  ashamed, 
but  take  it ;  we  can  well  afford  it,  glory  be 
to  God  for  it  I  It's  not,  agra,  bekase  you're 
goin'  the  way  you  are — though  that  same's 
an  honor  to  you — but  bek^  our  hearts 
warmed  to  you,  that  we  offered  it,  an'  be- 
kase we  would  wish  you  to  be  thinkin'  of  us 
now  an'  thin,  when  you're  in  a  strange  part 
of  the  country.  Let  me  open  your  pocket 
an'  put  them  into  ii  That's  a  good  boy, 
thank  you,  an'  Grod  bless  an'  prosper  you  1 
I'm  sure  you  were  always  biddable." 

"  Now  childre,"  said  the  farmer,  address- 
ing his  sons  and  daughters,  "  never  see  the 
stbranger  widout  a  friend,  nor  wantin'  a  bed 
or  a  dinner,  when  you  grow  up  to  be  men 
an'  women.  There's  many  a  turn  in  this 
world ;  we  may  be  strangers  ourselves  ;  an' 
think  of  what  I  would  feel  if  any  of  you  was 
for  from  me,  widout  money  or  friends,  when 
rd  hear  that  you  met  a  father  in  a  strange 
counthry  that  lightened  your  hearts  by  his 
kindness.  Now,  dear,  the  carts  11  be  ready 
in  no  time — eh?  Why* there  they  are  at  the 
gate  waitin'  for  you.  Get  into  onft  of  them, 
an'  they'll  lave  you  in. the  next  town.  Come, 
man,  budan'  age,  be  stout-hearted,  an'  don't 
cry ;  sure  we  did  nothin'  for  you  to  spake 
ol" 


He  shook  the  poor  scholar  by  the  hand, 
and  drawing  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  passed 
hurriedly  out  of  the  room.  AUey  stooped 
down,  kissed  his  lips»  and  wept;  and  the 
children  each  embraced  him  with  that  min- 
gled feeling  of  compassion  and  respect  which 
is  uniformly  entertained  for  the  poor  scholar 
in  Ireland. 

The  boy  felt  as  if  he  had  been  again  sep- 
arated from  his  parents;  with  a  sobbing 
bosom  and  wet  cheeks  he  bid  them  fai'ewell, 
and  mounting  one  of  the  carts  was  soon  be- 
yond sight  and  hearing  of  the  kind-hearted 
farmer  and  his  family. 

When  thie  cart  had  proceeded  about  a  mile, 
it  stopped,  and  one  of  the  men  who  accom- 
panied it  addressing  a  boy  who  passed  with 
two  sods  of  turf  under  his  arm,  desired  him 
to  hurry  on  and  inform  his  master  that  they 
waited  for  him. 

"Tell  Misther  Corcoran  to.  comd  into 
coort,"  said  the  man,  laughing,  "  my  Lord- 
ship's waitin'  to  hear  his  defince  for  intindin' 
710^  to  run  away  wid  Miss  Judy  Malowny. 
Tell  him  Lord  Carit/*8  ready  to  pass  sintinoe 
on  him  for  not  stalin'  the  heart  of  her  wid 
his  Bule  o'  Three.  Ha  I  by  the  holy  farmer, 
you'll  get  it  for  stayin'  from  school  to  this 
hour.  •  Be  quick,  abouchal  I " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  trembling  urchin, 
glad  of  any  message  that  might  serve  to  divert 
&e  dreaded  birch  from  himself,  entered  the 
uproarious  "  Siminary,"  caught  his  forelock, 
bobbed  down  his  head  to  the  master,  and 
pitched  his  "  two  sods  "  into  a  little  heap  of 
turf  which  lay  in  the  comer  of  the  school 

"  Arrah,  Pat  Eoach,  is  this  an  hour  to  in- 
ter into  my  establishment  wid  impunity? 
Eh,  you  Bosicmsian  ?  " 

"  Masther,  sir,"  replied  the  adroit  monkey, 
"  Fve  a  message  for  you,  sir,  i'  you'plase." 

"  An' what  might  the  message  be,  Masther 
Pat  Boach  ?  To  dine  to-day  vdd  your  worthy 
father,  abouchal  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  it's  from  one  o'  Mr.  Lanigan's 
boys — him  that  belongs  to  the  carts,  sir; 
he  wants  to  spake  to  you,  sir,  i'  you  plase." 

"  An'  do  you  give  tibat byway  of  an  apolo- 
getioal  oration  for  yom*  absence  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  my  tuidon  until  this  hour  ?  How- 
ever, non  constat  Patrici ;  111  pluck  the  crow 
wid  you  on  my  return.  If  you  don't  find 
yourself  a  well-flogged  youth  for  your  *  mit- 
chin,'  never  say  that  this  right  hand  can  ad- 
minister condign  punishment  to  that  part  of 
your  physical  theory  which  constitutes  the 
antithesis  to  your  vacuum  caput.  En  et  ecoe, 
you  villain,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  birch, 
"it's  newly  cut  and  trimmed,  and  pregnant 
wid  alacrity  for  the  operation.  I  correct, 
Patricius,  on  fundamental  principles,  wliich 
you'll  Bcx>nfed  to  your  cost." 
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'*  Maather,  sir,"  replied  the  lad,  in  a  friend- 
ly, conciliating  tone,  **inj  father  'ud  be 
oblaged  to  you,  if  you'd  ts^LS  share  of  a  fat 
goose  wid  lum  to-morrow." 

"  Go  to  your  sate,  Paddy,  avoumeen ; 
devil  a  dacent  boy  in  the  seminary  I  joke  so 
much  wid,  as  I  do  wid  yourself;  an'  aU  out 
of  respect  for  your  worthy  parents.  Faith, 
IVe  a  great  regard  for  them,  all  out,  an'  tell 
them  so." 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  carts^  and  ap- 
proaching Jemmy,  gave  him  such  advice 
touching  his  conduct  in  Munster,  as  he  con- 
sidered to  be  most  serviceable  to  an  inex- 
perienced lad  of  his  years. 

"  Here,"  said  the  kind-hearted  soul — "  here, 
James,  is  my  mite ;  it's  but  bare  ten  shil- 
lings ;  but  if  I  could  make  it  a  pound  for 
you,  it  would  give  me  a  degree  of  delectabil- 
ity  which  I  have  not  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 
The  truth  is,  there's  something  like  the  nodus 
mairimomi,  or  what  they  facetiously  term  the 
priest's  gallows,  dangling  over  my  head,  so 
that  any  little  thrifle  I  may  get  must  be  kept 
together  for  that  crisis,  James,  abouchal ;  so 
that  must  be  my  apology  for  not  giving  you 
more,  joined  to  the  naked  fact,  that  I  never 
was  remarkable  for  a  superfluity  of  cash  under 
any  circumstances.  Bemember  what  J  told 
you  last  night.  Don't  let  a  shilling  of  your 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  masther  you 
settle  wid.  Give  it  to  the  parish  priest,  and 
dhraw  it  from  him  when  you  want  it  Don't 
join  the  parties  or  the  factions  of  the  school 
Above  all,  spake  ill  of  nobody ;  and  if  the 
masther  is  harsh  upon  you,  either  bear  it 
patientiy,  or  mintion  it  to  the  priest,  or  to 
some  other  person  of  respectability  in  the 
parish,  and  youll  be  protected,  xoull  be 
apt  to  meet  cruelty  enough,  my  good  boy  : 
for  there  are  lamed  Neros  in  MunsUr,  who'd 
flog  if  the  province  was  in  flames. 

"  Now,  James,  I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  do, 
when  you  reach  the  lamed  south.  Plant 
yourself  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  neighbor- 
hood wherein  the  academician  with  whom 
you  intend  to  stop,  lives.  Let  the  hour  of 
reconnoitring  be  that  in  which  dinner  is  pre- 
X)aring.  When  seated  there,  James,  take  a 
survey  of  the  smoke  that  ascends  from  the 
chimneys  of  the  dinner's  houses,  and  be  sure 
to  direct  your  steps  to  that  from  which  the 
highest  and  merriest  column  issue&  This 
is  the  old  plan  and  it  is  a  sure  one.  The 
highest  smoke  rises  from  the  largest  fire,,  the 
largest  fire  boils  the  biggest  pot^  the  biggest 
pot  generally  holds  the  fattest  bacon,  and  the 
fattest  bacon  is  kept  by  the  richest  farmer. 
It's  a  wholesome  and  comfortable  climax,  my 
boy,  and  one  by  which  I  myself  was  enabled 
to^keep  a  dacent  x)ortion  of  educated  flesh 
between  the  master's  birch  and  my  ribs. 


The  science  itself  is  called  Gastric  Geography, 
and  is  peculiar  only  to  itinerant  young  gintlie- 
men  who  seek  for  knowledge  in  the  classical 
province  of  Munster. 

*'  Here's  a  book  that  thravelled  along  wid 
myself  through  all  my  peregrinations — 
Creech's  Translation  of  Horace.  Keep  it  for 
my  sake ;  and  when  you  accomplish  your 
education,  if  yon  return  home  tins  way,  Fd 
thank  jovl  to  give  me  a ,  calL  Farewell ! 
Grod  bless  you  and  prosper  you  as  I  wish, 
and  as  I  am  sure  you  desarva" 

He  shook  the  lad  by  the  hand  ;  and.m  it 
veas  probable  that  his  own  former  struggles 
with  poverty,^  when  in  the  pursuit  of  educa- 
tion, came  with  all  the  power  of  awakened 
recollection  to  his  mind,  he  hastily  drew  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  and  returned  to  resume 
the  brief  but  hannless  authority  of  the  ferula. 

After'  arriving  at  the  next  town.  Jemmy 
found  himself  once  more  prosecuting  his 
journey  alona  In  proportion  as  he  advanced 
into  a  strange  land.  Ins  spirits  became  de- 
pressed, and  his  heart  cleaved  more  and 
more  to  those  whom  he  had  left  behind  him. 
There  is,  however,  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
visions  of  youth,  in  the  speculations  of  a 
young  heart,  which  frequently  overcomes 
difficulties  that  a  mind  taught  by  the  experi- 
ence of  life  would  often  shrink  from  encoun- 
tering. We  may  all  remember  the  utter 
recklessness  of  danger,  with  which,  in  our 
youthful  days,  we  crossed  floods,  or  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  yawning  precipices — ^i^ats 
which,  in  afi;er  years,  the  wealth  of  kingdoms 
could  not  induce  us  to  perform.  Experience, 
as  well  as  conscience,  makes  cowards  of  us 
all. 

The  poor  scholar  in  the  course  of  his 
journey  had  the  satis&ction  of  finding  him- 
self an  object  of  kind  and  hospitable  atten- 
tion to  his  countrymen.  His  satchel  of 
books  was  literally  a  passport  to  their  hearta 
For  instance,  as  he  wended  his  solitary  way, 
depressed  and  tjravel-wom,  he  was  frequentiy 
accosted  by  laborers  from  behind  a  ditch  on 
the  roadside,  and,  after  giving  a  brief  history 
of  the  object  he  had  in  view,  brought,  if  it 
was  dinner-hour,  to  some  farm-house  or 
cabin,  where  he  was  made  to  partake  of  their 
meaL  Even  those  poor  creatures  who  gain 
a  scanty  subsistence  by  keeping  what  are 
called  '*  dhry  lodgins,"  like  lucus  a  non  liuxn- 
do,  because  they  never  keep  out  the  rain, 
and  have  mostiy  a  bottle  of  whiskey  for  those 
who  know  how  to  call  for  it,  even  they,  in 
most  instances,  not  only  refused  to  charge 
the  poor  scholar  for  his  bed,  but  declined  to 
receive  any  remuneration  for  his  subsis- 
tence. 

"  Och,  och,  no,  you  poor  young  crathur, 
not  from  you.    No,  no  ;  if  we  wouldn't  help 
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^he  likes  o*  you,  who  ought  we  to  help  ?  No 
dear ;  but  instead  o**  the  asurighad^'^  jiat  laye 
ufi  your  bleaaia',  an'  maybe  we'll  thrive  as 
weU  wid  that)  as  we  would  wid  your  little 
pences^  that  you'll  l^  wantiiig  for  your- 
self, whin  your  Irinds  won't  be  near  to  help 
you." 

Many,  in  leMst,  were  the  little  marks  of  kind- 
ness and  attention  which  the  poor  lad  re- 
ceived on  his  way.  Sometimes  a  ragged 
peasant,  if  he  happened  to  be  his  fellow- 
traveller,  would  carry  his  satchel  so  long  as 
they  travelled  together,  or  a  cannan  M(ould 
give  him  a  lift  on  his  empty  car ;  or  some 
humorous  postilion,  or  tipsy  '^  shay-boy," 
with  a  comical  leer  in  his  eye,  would  shove 
hkn  into  his  vehicle,  remarking — 

''Bedad,  let  nobody  say  you're  a  poor 
scholar  now,  an'  you  goin'  to  school  in  a 
coach!  Be  the.  piper  that  played  afore 
JkEoses,  if  ever  any  rascal  upraida  you  wid  it, 
tell  him,  says  you — '  You  damned  rap,'  says 
you,  <  I  wint  4o  school  in  a  coach  !  an-  that,' 
says  you,  'was  what  none  o'  yer  beggarly 
gineration  was  ever  able  to  do,'  says  you ; 
<  an'  moreover,  be  the  same  token/  says  you, 
'  be  the  holy  farmer,  if  you  bring  it  up  to 
me,  I'll  make  a  third  eye  in  your  forehead 
wid  the  butt  o'  this  whip,'  says  you.  Whish ! 
dirlins!  That's  the  go!  There's  drivin', 
Barhy!  Eh?" 

At  length,  after  much  toil  and  travel,  he 
reached  the  South,  having  experienced  as  he 
pi'oceeded  a  series  of  affectionate  attentions, 
which  had,  at  least,  the  effed  of  reconciling 
him  to  the  measure  he  had  taken,  and  im- 
pressing upon  his  heart  a  deeper  confidence 
in  the  loudness  and  hospitality  of  his  coun- 
tiymen. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
teiminated  his  journey,  twilight  was  nearly 
falling ;  the  town  in  which  he  intended  to 
stop  for  the  night  was  not  a  quarter  of  aibile 
before  him,  yet  he  was  scarcely  able  to  reach 
it ;  his  short,  yielding  steps  were  evidently 
those  of  a  young  and  fatigued  traveller :  his 
brow  was  moist  with  perspiration  :  he  had 
just  begun,  too,  to  consider  in  what  man- 
ner he  should  introduce  himself  to  the  mas- 
ter who  taught  the  school  at  which  he  had 
been,  advised  to  stop,  when  he  heard  a  step 
behind  him,  and  on  looking  back,  he  dis- 
covert a  t^  well-made,  ruddy-faced  young 
man,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  book  in  his 
band,  walking  after  him. 

"  V}\ifi.  el  quo  tpatorf  "  said  the  stranger, 
on  coming  up  to  him. 

''Oh,  sir,"  replied  Jemmy,  ''I  have  not 
Latin  yet,'* 

"  You  are  on  your  way  to  seek  it,  how- 

*  Money. 


ever,"  replied  the  other.  "  Have  you  travel- 
ledfer?" 

''A  long  way,  indeed,  sir;  I  came  from 

theilCounty ,  sir, — the  upper  part  of 

it." 

''Have  you  letters  from  your  parish 
priest  ?  " 

"  I  have,,  sir,  and  one  from  my  father's 
landlord,  Square  JBenson,  if  you  ever  heard 
of  him." 

"  What's  your  object  in  learning  Latin  ?  " 

"  To  be  a  pnest,  wid  the  help  o'  God  ;  an' 
to  rise  my  poor  father  an'  mother  out  of 
their  poverty." 

His  companion,  after  hearing  this  reply, 
bent  a  glance  upon  him,  that  indicated  the 
awakening  of  an  interest  in  the  lad  much 
greater  than  he  probably  otherwise  would 
have  felt 

"It's  only  of  late,"  continued  the  boy, 
"  that  my  father  an'  mother  got  poor ;  they 
were  bnce  very  well  to  do  in  Qte  world.  But 
they  were  put  out  o'  their  farm  in  ordher 
that  the  agint  might  put  a  man  that  had 
married  Aget*ot  his  own  into  it.  My  father 
intended   to   lay  his  case    before   Colonel 

B ,  the  landlord  ;  but  he  couldn't  see 

him  at  all,  bekase  he  never  comes  near  the 
estate.  The  agint's  called  Yallow  Sam,  sir ; 
he's  rich  through  cheatery  an'  dishonesty ; 
pute  money  out  at  intherest,  then  goes  to  law, 
an'  brakes  the  people  entirely ;  for,  somehow, 
he  never  was  known  to  lose  a  lawsuit  at  all, 
sir.  They  say  it's  the  divil,  sir,  that  keeps 
the  lawyers  on  his  side ;  an'  that  when  he 
an'  the  lawyers  do  be  dhrawin'  up  their 
writins,  the  devil — God  betune  me  an'  harm ! 
— does  be  helpin'  them  ! " 

"And  is  Colonel   B actually — or, 

rather,  was  he  your  father's  landlord?" 

"He  was,  indeed,  sir;  it's  thruth  Pm 
teUin'  you." 

"  Singular  enough !  Stand  beside  me  here 
*^do  you  see  that  large  house  to  the  right 
among  the  trees?" 

"  I  do,  sir ;  a  great  big  house,  entirely — 
like  a  castle,  sir." 

"  The  same.     Well,  that  house  belongs  to 

Colcmel  B ,  and  I  am  very  intimate  with 

him.  I  am  Catholic  curate  of  this  pariah  ; 
and  I  was,  before  my  ordination,  private 
tutor  in  his  family  for  four  years." 

"  Maybe,  sir,  you  might  have  intherest  to 
get  my  father  back  into  his  hxm  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know  that,  my  good  lad,. for  I 

am  told  Colonel  B is  rather  embarrassed, 

and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  power  of  the 
man:  you  call  Yellow  Sam,  who  has,  I  be- 
lieve, heavy  mortgages  upon  his  property. 
But  no  matter ;  if  I  cannot  help  your  &ther, 

*  A  term  implying  illegitimapy. 
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I  shall  be  able  io  serve  yourself  Where  do 
you  intend  to  stop  for  liie  night?  " 

"In  dhiy  lodgin\  sir,  that's  where  my 
father  and  mother  bid  me  stop  alwaya  ifhey 
war  very  kind  to  me,  sir,  in  the  dhry 
lodgins." 

"Who  is. there  in  Ireland  who  would  not 
be  kind  to  you^  my  good  boy  ?  I  trust  you 
do  not  neglect  your  religious  duties  ?  " 

"  Wid  tiie  help  o*  God,  sir,  I  strive  to  at- 
tind  to  them  as  well  as  I  can  ;  particularly 
since  I  left  my  Mher  and  mother..  Every 
night  an'  momin',  sir,  I  say  five  Pathers,  five 
Aves,  an'  a  Creed  ;  an'  sometimes  when  I'm 
walkin'  the  road,  I  slip  up  an  odd  Father, 
sir,  an'  Ave,  that  God  may  grant  me  good 
luck." 

The  priest  smiled  at  his  candor  and  art- 
lessness,  and  could  not  help  feeling  the  in- 
terest which  the  boy  had  already  excited  in 
him  increase. 

"You  do  right,"  said  he,  "and  tak^  care 
that  you  neglect  not  the  worship  of  God. 
Avoid  bad  company  ;  be  not  quarrelsome  at 
school ;  study  to  improve  yourself  diligently ; 
attend  mass  regularly ;  and  be  punctual  in 
going  to  confession." 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  priest 
and  he  entered  the  town  together. 

"This  is  my  house,"  said  the  former; 
"  or  if  not  altogether  mine^at  leasts  that  in 
which  I  lodge ;  let  me  see  you  here  at  two 
o'clock  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime,  fol- 
low me,  and  I  shall  place  you  with  a  family 
where  you  will  experience  every  kindness 
and  attention  that  can  make  you  comfort- 
able." 

He  then  led  him  a  few  doors  up  the  street, 
till  he  stopped  at  a  decent-looking  "  House  of 
Entertainment^"  to  the  proprietors  of  which 
he  introduced  him. 

"Be  kind  to  this  strange  boy,"  said  the 
worthy  clergyman, "  and  whatever  the  charges 
of  his  board  and  lodging  may  be  until  we 
get  him  settled,  I  shall  be  accountable  for 
them." 

"  God  forbid,  your  Reverence,  that  ever  a 
penny  belongin'  to  a  poor  boy  lookin'  for  his 
lamin'  should  go  into  our  pockets,  if  he  was 
wid  us  twelve  months  in  the  year.  No — ^no ! 
He  can  stay  with  the  bouchaleens ;  *  let  them 
be  tbryin'  one  another  in  their  booka  If  he 
is  fardher  on  in  the  Latin  then  Andy,  he  can 
help  Andy  ;  an'  if  Andy  has  t^e  foreway  of 
him,. why  Andy  can  help  him.  Come  here, 
boys,  all  of  yez.  Here's  a  comrade  for  yez — 
a  dacent  boy  that's  lookin'  for  his  lamin',  the 
Lord  enable  him  I  Now  be  kind  to  him,  an' 
whisper,"  he  added,  in  an  undertone,  "  don't 

be  bringin'  a  blush  to  the  gorsoon's  face. 

^  —  — — ^___^^.^^^^^____«^^^^_^ 

*  Littlp  boy«. 


Do  ye  hear  ?  Ma  chorp !  if  ye  dc  I — ^Now 
mind  it  Ye  know  what  I  can  do  whin  I'm 
well  vexed !  Go,  now,  an'  get  him  somethin' 
to  ate  an'  dhrink,  an'  let  Imn  sleep  wid  Bar- 
ney in  the  feather  bed." 

During  the  course  of  the  next  day,  the 
benevolent  curate  introduced  him  to  the 
parish  priest,  who  from  the  frequent  claims 
urged  by  poor  scholars  upon  his  patronage, 
felt  no  particular  interest  in  his  case.  He 
wrote  a  short  letter,  however,  to  the  master 
with  whom  Jemmy  intended  to  become  a 
pupil,  stating  that  "  he  was  an  honest  boy, 
the  son  of  tegitimaie  parents,  and  worthy  of 
consideration." 

The  curate,  who  saw  further  into  the  bov's 
character  than  the  parish  priest^  accompaiiietl 
him  on  the  following  day  to  the  school ;  iu- 
troduced  him  to  the  master  in  the  mo.^t 
favorable  manner,  and  recommended  him  in 
general  to  the  hospitable  care  of  all  the  pu- 
pila  This  introduction  did  not  serve  the 
boy  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected  ; 
there  was  nothing  particular  in  the  letter  of 
the  parish  priest^  and  the  curate  was  bui  a 
curate— no  formidable  personage  in  any 
church  where  the  good-will  of  the  rector  has 
not  been  already  secured. 

Jemmy  returned  that  day  to  his  lodgings, 
and  the  next  morning,  with  his  Latin  Gram- 
mar under  his  arm,  he  went  to  school  to 
taste  the  first  bitter  fruite  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge. 

On  entering  it,  which  he  did  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  he  fdund  the  despot  of  a  hundred 
subjects  sitting  behind  a  desk,  with  his  hat 
on,  a  brow  superciliously  severe,  and  his 
nose  crimped  into  a  most  cutting  and  vine- 
gar curL  The  truth  was,  the  master  knew 
&e  character  of  the  curate,  and  felt  that  be- 
cause he  had  taken  Jemmy  under  his  pro- 
tection, no  opportunity  remained  for  him  of 
fleecing  the  boy,  under  the  pretence  of  se- 
curing his  money,  and  that  consequently  thd 
arrival  of  the  poor  scholar  would  be  no  wind- 
fall, as  he  had  expected. 

When  Jemmy  entered,  he  looked  first  at 
the  master  for  his  welcome ;  but  the  master, 
who  verified  the  proverb,  that  diere  are  none 
so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see,  took  no 
notice  whatsoever  of  him.  The  boy  then 
looked  timidly  about  the  school  in  quest  of  a 
friendly  faoe,  and  indeed  few  faces  except 
friendly  ones  were  turned  upon  him. 

Several  of  the  scholars  rose  up  simultane- 
ously to  speak  to  him  ;  byt  the  pedagogue 
angrily  inquired  why  they  had  left  their  seats 
and  their  businesa 

"Why,  sir,"  said  a  young  Munsterman, 
vrith  a  fine  Milesian  face — "  be  gorra,  sir,  I 
believe  if  we  don't  welcome  the  poor  scholar, 
I  think  you  won't    This  is  the  boy,  sir,  that 
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Mr.  O'Brien  came  ^ong  wid  yistherdaj,  an' 
spoke  so  well  ol" 

'*  I  know  that,  Thady ;  and  Misfcher  0*Brien 
thinks,  because  he  himself  first  passed 
through  that  overgrown  hedge-school  wid 
slates  upon .  the  roof  of  it,  called  Thrinity 
College,  and  matriculated  in  Maynooth  af- 
ther,  that  he  has  legal  authority  to  recom- 
mend every  young  vagrant  to  the  gratuitous 
benefits  of  legitimate  classicality.  An'  I  sup- 
pose, that  you  are  acting  the  Pathrun,  too, 
TBmdy,  and  intind  to  take  this  young  vnld- 
goose  under  your  protection  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  isn't  he  a  poor  scholar  ?  Sure 
he  mustn't  want  his  bit  an'  sup,  nor  his 
night's  lodgin',  anyhow.  You're  to  give  him 
hia  lamin-  only,  rir." 

"  I  suppose  so,  Mr.  Thaddeus ;  but  this  is 
the  penalty  of  celebrity.  If  I  weren't  so 
celebrated  a  man  for  classics  as  I  am,  I  would 
have  none  of  this  work.  I  tell  you,  Thady, 
if  I  had  fif^y  sons  I  wouldn't  make  one  o' 
them  celebrated,^* 

"  Wait  till  you  have  one  first,  sir,  and  you 
may  make  him  as  great  a  numskull  as  you 
plase,  Master." 

"  But  in  the  meantime,  Thady,  I'll  have  no 
dictation  from  you,  as  to  whether  I  have  one 
or  fifty  ;  or  as  to  whether  hell  be  an  ass  or 
a  Newton.  I  say  that  a  dearth  of  lamin'  is 
like  a  year  of  famine  in  Ireland.  When  the 
people  are  hard  pushed,  they  bleed  the  fattest 
bullocks,  an'  live  on  their  blood  ;  an'  so  it  is 
wid  us  Academicians.  It's  always  he  that 
has  the  most  lamed  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
the  greatest  quantity  of  it  that  such  hungry 
leeches  fasten  on." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  youth  with 
a  smile  ;  "  but  they  say  the  bullocks  always 
fatten  the  betther  for  it  I  hope  youll  bleed 
well  now,  sir." 

"Thady,  I  don't  like  the  curl  of  your 
nose  ;  an',  moreover,  I  have  always  found 
you  prone  to  sedition.  You  remember 
your  conduct  at  the  *  Barring  out'  I  tell 
you  It's  well  that  your  worthy  father  is  a 
dacent  wealthy  man,  or  I'd  be  apt  to  give 
you  a  memoiia  technica  on  the  subtratum, 
Thady." 

"  God  be  praised  for  my  father's  wealth, 
sir !  But  rd  never  wish  to  have  a  good 
memory  in  the  way  you  mention." 

"  Faith,  an'  I'll  be  apt  to  add  that  to  your 
other  qualities,  if  you  An't  take  care  of 
yourself." 

"  I  want  no.  such  addition,  Masther  ;  if 
you  do,  you'll  be  apt  to  subtract  yourself 
from  this  neighborhood,  an',  maybe,  there 
won't  be  more  than  a  cipher  gone  out  of  it, 
afther  all" 

"Tliady,  you're  a  wag,"  exclaimed  the 
crestfallen  pedagogue ;     "  take  the  lad  to 


your  own  sate,  and  show  him  his  task.  How 
is  your  sister's  sore  throat,  Thady  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  the  benevolent  young 
wit,  "she's  betther  than  I  am.  'She  can 
swallow  more,  sir." 

"  Not  of  lamin',  Thady  ;  there  you've  the 
widest  gullet  in  the  parish." 

"My  father's  the  richest  man  in  it,  Mas- 
ther," repUed  Thady.  "I  think,  sir,  my 
gullet  and  his  purse  are  much  about  the 
same  size — wid  you" 

"  Thady,  you're  first-rate  at  a  reply ;  but 
exceedingly  deficient  in  the  retort  courteous. 
Take  the  lad  to  your  sate,  I  say,  and  see  how 
far  he  is  advanced,  and  what  he  is  fit  for.  I 
suppose,  as  you  are  so  ginerous,  you  will 
volunteer  to  tacbe  him  youraelf." 

"  111  do  that  wid  pleasure,  sir ;  but  I'd 
like  to  know  whether  you  intind  to  tache  him 
or  not." 

"An'  I'd  like  to  know,  Thady,  who's  to 
pay  me  for  it.,  if  I  do.  A  purty  return  Michael 
Hooney  made  me  for  making  him  such  a 
linguist  as  he  is.  '  You're  a  tyrant,'  said  he, 
when  he  grew  up,  *  and  instead  of  expecting 
me  to  thank  you  for  your  instructions,  you 
ought  to  thank  me  for  not  preparing  you  for 
the  county  hospital,  as  a  memento  of  the 
cruelty  and  brutelity  you  made  me  feel,  when 
J  had  the  misfortune  to*  be  a  poor  scholar 
under  you.'  And  so,  because  he  became 
curate  of  the  parish,  he  showed  me  the  out- 
side of  it" 

"  But  will  you  tache  this  poor  young  boy, 

8U-?" 

"Let  me  know  who's  to  guarantee  his 
payments." 

"  I  have  money  myself,  sir,  to  pay  you  for 
two  years,"  replied  Jemmy.  *  They  told  me, 
sir,  that  you  were  a  great  scholar,  an'  I  re- 
fused to  stop  in  other  schools  by  rason  of  the 
name  you  have  for  Latin  and  Greek." 

"  Verhum  sal,**  exclaimed  the  barefaced 
knave.  "  Come  here.  Now,  you  see,  I  per- 
save  you  have  dacency.  Here  is  your  task  ; 
get  thift  half  page  by  heart.  You  have  a  cute 
look,  an'  I've  no  doubt  but  the  stuffs  in  you. 
Come  to  me  afther  dismiss,  'till  we  have  a 
little  talk  together." 

He  accordingly  pointed  out  the  task,  after 
which  he  placed  him  at  his  side,  lest  the  in- 
experienced boy  might  be  put  on  his  g^ard 
by  any  of  «the  scholars.  In  this  intention, 
however,  he  was  frustrated  by  Thady,  who, 
as  he  thoroughly  detested  the  knavish  tyrant, 
resolved  to  caution  the  poor  scholar  against 
his  dishonesty.  Thady,  indeed  most  heari- 
tly  despised  the  mercenary  pedagogue,  not 
only  for  his  obsequiousness  to  the  rich,  but 
on  account  of  his  severity  to  the  children  of 
the  poor.  About  two  o'clock  the  young  wag 
went  out  for  a  few  minutes,  and  immediately 
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returned  in  great  haste  to  inform  the  master, 
that  Mr.  Delaney,  the  parish  priest,  and  two 
other  gentlemen  wished  to  see  him  over  at 
the  Cross-Xeys,  an  inn  which  was  kept  at  a 
place  called  the  Nine  Mile  House,  within  a 
few  perches  of  the  school.  The  parish  priest, 
though  an  ignorant,  insipid  old  man,  was  the 
master's  pa&on,  and  his  slightest  wish  a 
divine  law  to  him.  The  little  despot^  for- 
getting his  prey,  instantly  repaired  to  the 
Cross-Keys,  and  in  his  absence,  Thady,  to- 
gether with  the  lEurger  boys  of  the  school, 
made-  M'Evoy  acquainted  with  the  fraud 
about  to  be  practised  on  him. 

"  His  intintion,"  said  they,  '*  is  to  keep  you 
at  home  to-night»  in  ordher  to  get  whatever 
money  you  have  into  his  owi^  hands,  that  he 
may  keep  it  safe  for  you  ;  but  if  you  give  him 
a  penny,  you  may  bid  Jewell  to  it.  Put  it 
in  the  curate's  hands,"  added  Thady, ''  or  in 
my  Cither's,  an'  thin  itll  be  safe.  At  all 
evinta,  don't  stay  wid  him  this  night  He'll 
take  yoiu*  money  and  then  turn  you  ofif  in 
three  or  four  weeka"    • 

"  I  didn't  intind  to  give  him  my  money," 
replied  Jemmy  ;  "  a  schoolmaster  I  met  on 
my  way  here,  bid  me  not  to  do  it.  I'll  give 
it  to  thej)riesi" 

"  Give  it  to  the  curate,"  said  Thady — "  wid 
him  itll  be  safe  ;  for  the  parish  priest  doesn't 
like  to  throuble  himself  wid  anything  of  the 
kind." 

This  was  agreed  upon  ;  the  boy  was  pre- 
pared  against  the  designs  of  the  master,  and 
a  plan  laid  down  for  his  future  conduct.  In 
the  meantime,  the  latter  re-entered  the  school 
in  a  glow  of  indignation  and  disappointment. 

Thady,  however,  disregarded  him ;  and  as 
the  master  knew  that  the  influence  of  the 
boy's  father  could  at  any  time  remove  him 
from  the  parish,  his  anger  subsided  without 
any  Very  violent  consequences.  The  parish 
priest  was  his  avowed  patron,  it  is  true  ;  but 
if  the  parish  priest  knew  that  Mr.  O'Borke 
was  dissatisfied  with  him,  that  moment  he 
would  join  Mr.  O'Rorke  in  expelliftg  him 
from  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  0*Borke  was  a 
wealthy  and  a  hospitable  man,  but  the 
schoolmaster  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

During  school-hours  that  day,  many  a 
warm-hearted  urchin  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  poor  scholar  ;  somt  moved  by 
curiosity  to  hear  his  brief  and  simple  history ; 
others  anxious  to  offer  him  a  temporary  asy- 
lum in  their  father's  houses ;  and  several  to 
know  if  he  had  the  requisite  books,  assuring 
him  if  he  had  not  they  would  lend  them  to 
him.  These  proofs  of  artless  generosity 
touched  the  homeless  youth's  heart  the  more 
acutely,  inasmuch  as  he  could  perceive  but 
too  clearly  that  the  eye  of  the  master  rested 


upon  him,  from  time  to  time,  with  no  auspi- 
cious glance. 

When  the  scholars  were  dismissed,  a  scene 
occurred  which  was  calculated  to  produce  a 
smile,  although  it  certainly  placed  the  poor 
scholar  in  a  predicament  by  no  means  agree- 
able. It  resulted  from  a  contest  among  the 
boys  as  to  who  should  first  bring  him  home. 
The  master  who,  by  that  cunning  for  which 
the  knavish  are  remarkable,  had  discovered 
in  the  course  of  the  day  that  his  designs  up- 
on the  boy's  money  was  understood,  did  not 
ask  him  to  his  house.  The  contest  was,  there- 
foi'e,  among  the  scholars ;  who,  when  the  mas- 
ter had  disappeared  from  the  school-room, 
formed  themselves  into  a  circle,  of  which 
Jemmy  was  the  centre,  each  pressing  his 
claim  to  secure  him. 

"  The  right's  wid  me,"  exclaimed  Thady  ; 
"  I  stood  to  him  all  day,  and  I  say  111  have 
him  for  this  night  Come  wid  me,  Jimmy. 
Didn't  I  do  most  for  you  to-day  ?  " 

"I'll  never  forget  your  kindness^"  replied 
poor  Jemmy,  quite  alarmed  at  the  boister- 
ous symptoms  of  pugilism  which  already 
began  to  appear.  In  fact,  many  a  tiny  fist 
was  shut,  as  a  suitable  accompaniment  to  the 
auguments  with  which  they  enforced  their 
assumed  righta 

"  There,  now,"  continued  Thady,  "  that 
puts  an  ind  to  it ;  he  says  hell  never  forget 
my  kindne8&  That's  enough ;  come  wid  me, 
Jimmy." 

"/8  U  enough?"  said  a  lad,  who,  if  his 
father  was  less  wealthy  than  Thady's,  was 
resolved  to  put  strength  of  arm  against 
strength  of  purse.  "  Maybe  it  isn't  enough  I 
/  say  I  bar  it,  if  your  fadher  was  fifty  times 
as  lich  I — Bich  I  AiTah,  don't  be  comin'  over 
us  in  regard  of  your  riches,*  man  alive  I  111 
bring  the  sthrauge  boy  home  this  very  night, 
an'  it  isn't  your  father's  dirty  money  that'll 
prevint  me." 

"  I'd  advise  you  to  get  a  double  ditch  about 
your  nose,"  repHed  Thady,  "  before  you  be- 
gin to  say  anything  disrespectful  aginst  my 
father. — ^Don't  think  to  ballyrag  over  me.  Ill 
bring  the  boy,  for  I  have  the  best  right  to 
him.  Didn't  I  Ao  *  the  masther  on  his 
account  ?  " 

A. double  ditch  about  my  nose?" 
Aiye ! " 

Are  you  able  to  fight  me  ?  " 
I'm  able  to  tlvy  it,  anyhow,  an'  vnllin' 
too." 

"  Do  you  say  you're  able  to  fight  me  ?  " 

"I'll  bring  the  boy  home  whether  or  not" 

"  Thady's  not  your  match,  Jack  Katigan," 
said  another  boy.  "  Why  don't  you  challenge 
your  match  ?  " 

♦  Outwit. 
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**  If  you  saj  a  word,  111  half-sole  your  eye. 
Let  hiin  say  whether  he's  able  to  fight  me 
like  a  man  or  not.    That's  the  chat" 

*'  Half-sole  my  eye !  Thin  here  I  am,  an' 
why  don't  you  do  it  You're  crowin*  over  a 
boy  that  you're  bigger  than.  /'//  fight  you 
for  Thady.  Now  htdf-sole  my  eye  if  you  dar ! 
Eh  ?    Here's  my  eye,  now !    Arrah,  be  the 

holy  man,  I'd Don't  we  know  the  white 

hen's  in  you.  Didn't  Bamy  Murtagh  cow  you 
at  tiie  black-pool,  on  Thursday  last,  whin  we 
wor  bathin'?" 

"  Gome,  Batigan,"  said  Thady,  ''  peel  an' 
turn  out.  I  say,  I  am  able  to  fight  you  ;  an' 
I'll  make  you  ate  your  words  aginst  my  &ii^er, 
by  way. of  givin'  you  your  dinner.  An'  I'll 
make  the  dacent  strange  boy  walk  home  wid 
me  over  your  body — ^that  js,  if  he'd  not  be 
afraid  to  dirty  his  feet." 

Batigan  and  Thady  immediately  set  to,  and 
iu  a  few  minutes  there  were  scarcely  a  little 
pair  of  fiste  present  that  were  not  at  work, 
either  on  behalf  of  th^  two  first  combatantia, 
or  with  a  view  te  determine  their  own  private 
rights  in  being  the  first  to  exercise  hospitality 
toward^  the  amazed  poor  scholar.  The  fact 
was,  that  while  the  two  largest  boys,  were 
arguing  the  point,  about  thirty  or  forty  minor 
disputes  all  ran  parallel  to  theirs^  and  their 
mode  of  decision  was  immediately  adopted 
by  the  pugnacious  urchins  of  the  school  In 
this  manner  they  were  engaged,  poor  Jemm^ 
attempting  to  tranquUlize  and  separate  them, 
wlien  the  master,  armed  in  all  his  terrors, 
presented  himsell 

Witli  the  tact  of  a  sly  old  disciplinarian,  he 
first  secured  the  door,  and  instantly  com- 
menced the  agreeable  task  of  promiscuous 
castigation.  Heavy  and  vindictive  did  his 
aim  descend  upon  those  whom  he  suspected 
to  have  cautioned  the  boy  against  his  rapacity ; 
.  nor  amongst  the  warm-hearted  lads,  whom 
he  thwacked  so  cunningly,  was  Thady  passed 
over  with  a  tender  hand.  Springs,  bouncings, 
doublings,  blowing  of  fingers,  scratching  of 
heads,  and  rubbing  of  elbows— shoute  of 
pain,  and  doleful  exclamations,  accompanied 
by  action  that  displayed  surpassing  agility — 
marked  the  effect  with  which  he  pUed  the 
instrument  of  punishment.  In  the  meantime 
the  spirit  of  reaction,  to  use  a  modern  phrase, 
began  to  set  in.  The  master,  while  thus 
engaged  in  dispensing  justice,  first  received 
a  rather  vigorous  thwack  on  the  ear  from  be- 
hind, by  an  anonymous  contributor,  who 
gifted  him  with  what  is  called  a  musicid  ear, 
for  it  sang  during  five  minutes  afterwards. 
The  monarch,  when  turning  round  to  ascer- 
tain the  traitor,  received  another  insult  on 
the  most  indefensible  side,  and  that  with  a 
cordiality  of  manner,  that  induced  him  to  send 
his  right  hand  reconnoitring  the  invaded 


part  He  wheeled  round  a  second  time  with 
more  alacrity  than  before  ;  but  nothing  less 
than  the  head  of  James  could  have  secured 
him  on  this  occasion.  The  anonymous  con- 
tributor sent  him  a  fresh  article.  This  was 
supported  by  another  kick  behind  :  the  turf 
began  to  fly ;  one  after  another  came  in  con- 
I  tact  with  lus  head  and  shoulders  so  rapidly, 
that  he  found  himself  instead  qi  being  the 
assailant)  actually  placed  upon  his  defence. 
The  insurrection  spread,  the  turf  flew  more 
thickly ;  his  subjects  closed  in  upon  him  in  a 
more  compact  body ;  every  httle  fist  itehed 
to  be  at  him  ;  the  larger  boys  boldly  laid  in 
the  facers^  punched  him  in  the  stomach, 
treated  him  most  opprobriously  behind,  every 
kick  and  cuff  accompanied  by  a  memento  of 
his  cruelty ;  in  short,  they  compelled  him, 
like  Charles  the  Tenth,  ignominiously  to  fly 
from  his  dominions. 

On  finding  the  throne  vacant,  some  of 
them  suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  over- 
turned altogether.  Thady,  however,  who 
was  the  ringleader  of  the  rebellion,  pei-suaded 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  had  ac- 
complished, and  consequently  succeeded  in 
preventing  them  from  destroying  the  fix- 
tures. 

Again  they  surrounded  the  poor  scholar, 
who,  feeling  himself  the  cause  of  the  insur- 
rection, ap{)eared  an  object  of  much  pity. 
Such  was  his  grief  that  he  could  scarcely  re- 
ply to  them.  Their  conso],ation  on  witness- 
ing his  distress  was  overwhelming.  They 
desii*ed  him  to  think  nothing  of  it ;  if  the 
master,  they  told  him,  should  wreak  his  re- 
sentment on  hiniy  "  be  the  holy  farmer,  they 
would  pay  *  the  masther,"  Thady's  claim 
was  now  undisputed.  With  only  the  injury 
of  a  black  eye,  and  a  lip  swelled  to  the  size 
,  of  a  sausage,  he  walked  home  in  triumph, 
the  poor  scliolar  accompuiying  him. 

The  master,  who  feared  that  this  open 
contempt  of  his  authority,  running  up,  as  it 
did,  into  a  very  unpleasant  species  of  retal- 
iatioh,  was  something  like  a  signal  for  him  to 
leave  the  parish,  felt  rather  more  of  the  peni- 
tent the  next  morning  than  did  any  of  his 
pupils.  He  was  by  no  means  displeased, 
therefore,  to  see  them  drop  in  about  the 
usual  hour.  They  came,  however,  not  one 
by  one,  but  in  compact  groups,  each  officered 
by  two  or  three  of  the  larger  boys ;  for  they 
feared  that»  had  they  entered  singly,  he 
might  have  punished  them  singly,  until  his 
vengeance  should  be  satisfied.  It  was  by 
bitter  and  obstinate  struggles  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  repressing  their  mirth,  when  he 
appeared  at  his  dedk  with  one  of  his  eyes 
hterally  closed,   and  his  nose  considerably 

*  Punish. 
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improved  in  size  and  richness  of  color.  When 
they  were  all  assembled,  he  hemmed  several 
times,  and,  in  a  woe-begone  tone  of  voice, 
split — by  a  feeble  attempt  at  maintaining 
authority  smd  suppressing  his  terrors — ^into 
two  paiis,  that  jan*ed  most  ludicrously,  he 
Isriefly  addressed  them  as  follows : — 

''Gintlemen  classics^  I  have  been  now 
twenty-six  years  engaged  in  the  propa- 
gation  of  Latin  and  Greek  htherature,  in 
conjunction  wid^mathematics,  but  never,  un- 
til yesterday,  has  my  influence  been  spumed ; 
never,  until  yesterday,  have  sacrilegious  hands 
been  laid  upon  my  person ;  never,  until 
yesterday,  have  I  been  kicked — insidiously, 
ungallantly,  and  treacherously  kicked — ^by 
my  own  subjecta  No,  gintlemen, — and 
whether  I  ought  to  bestow  that  respectable 
epithet  upon  you  after  yesterday's  proceed- 
ings is  a  matter  which  admits  of  dispute, — 
never  before  has  the  hd  of  my  eye  been  laid 
dro6ping,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
must  be  blind  to  the  conduct  of  half  of  my 
pupils,  whether  I  will  or  not  You  have 
complained,  it  appears,  of  my  want  of  im- 
partiality ;  but,  God  knows,  you  have  com- 
pelled me  to  be  partial  for  a  week  to  come. 
Neither  blame  me  if  I  may  appear  to  look 
upon  you  with  scorn  for  the  next  fortnight ; 
for  I  am  compelled  to  turn  up  my  nose  at 
you  much  against  my  own  inclmation.  You 
need  never  want  an  illustration  of  the  nmo 
adunco  of  Horace  again  ;  I'm  a  living  exam- 
ple of  it  That,  and  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
jectile forces,  have  been  exemplified  in  a 
manner  that  will  prevent  me  from  ever  rel- 
ishing these  subjects  in  future.  No  king 
can  consider  himself  properly  such  until  af- 
ter he  has  received  the  oil  of  consecration  ; 
but  you,  it  appears,  think  differently.  You 
have  unkinged  me  first,  and  anointed  me 
afterwards ;  but,  I  say,  no  potentate  would 
relish  such  unction.  It  smells  confoundedly 
of  republicanism.  Maybe  this  is  what  you 
understand  by  the  Republic  of  Letters ;  but, 
if  it  be,  I  would  advise  you  to  change  your 
principles.  You  treated  my  ribs  as  if  they 
were  the  ribs  of  a  common  man  ;  my  shins 
you  took  liberties  with  even  to  excoriation ; 
my  head  you  made  a  target  of,  for  your 
hai'dest  turf ;  and  my  nose  you  dishonored 
to  my  face.'  Was  this  ginerous  ?  was  it  dis- 
creet? was  it  subordinate?  and,  above  all, 
was  it  classical  f  However,  I  will  show  you 
what  greatness  of  mind  is.  I  will  convince 
you  that  it  is  more  noble  and  god-like  to 
forgive  an  injury,  or  rather  five  dozen  in- 
juries, than  to  avenge  one  ;  when — ^hem — 
yes,  I  say,  when  I — I — might  so  easily  avenge 
it.  I  now  present  you  wid  an  amnesty :  re- 
turn to  you  allegiance ;  but  never,  while  in 
this  seminary,  under  my  tuition,  attempt  to 


t^e  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  your  own 
hands.    Homerians,  come  up ! " 

This  address,  into  which  he  purposely 
threw  a  dash  of  banter  and  mock  gravity, 
delivered  with  the  accompaniments  of  his 
swelled  nose  and  drooping  eye,  pacified  his 
audience  more  readily  than  a  serious  one 
would  have  done.  It  was  received  without 
any  reply  or  symptom  of  disrespect,  unless 
the  occasional  squeak  of  a  suppressed  laugh, 
or  the  visible  shaking  of  many  sides  with  in- 
ward convulsions,  might  be  termed  such. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  it  is  true,  their 
powers  of  maintaining  gravity  were  put  to  a 
severe  test,  particularly  when,  while  hearing 
a  class,  he  began  to  adjust  his  drooping  eye- 
lid, or  coax  back  his  nose  into  its  natural 
position.  On  thes^  occasions  a  sudden  pause 
might  be  noticed  in  the  business  of  the  class ; 
the  boy's  voice,  who  happened  to  read  at  the 
time,  would  fail  him ;  and,  on  resuming  his 
sentence  by  conunand  of  the  master,  its  tone 
w&s  tremulous,  and  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
task  of  repeating  the  words  without  his 
bursting  into  laughter.  The  master  ob- 
served all  this  clearly  enough,  but  his  mind 
was  already  made  up  to  take  no  further 
notice  of  what  had  happened. 

All  this,  however,  conduced  to  render  the 
situation  of  the  poor  scholar  much  more  easy, 
or  rather  less  penal,  than  it  would  otherwise 
kave  been.  Still  the  innocent  lad  was  on  all 
possible  occasions  a  butt  for  this  miscreant 
To  miss  a  word  was  a  pretext  for  giving  him 
a  cruel  blow.  To  arrive  two  or  three  min- 
utes later  than  the  appointed  hour  was  cer- 
tain on  his  part  to  be  attended  with  imme- 
diate pxmishment  Jemmy  bore  it  aU  with 
silent  heroism.  He  shed  no  tear — he  uttered 
no  remonstrance ;  but,  under  the  anguish  of 
pain  so  barbarously  inflicted,  he  occasionally 
looked  round  upon  his  schoolfellows  with  an 
expression  of  silent  entreaty  that  was  seldom 
lost  upon  them.  Cruel  to  him  the  master 
often  was;  but  to  inhuman  barbarity  the 
large  scholars  never  permitted  him  to  de- 
scend. Whenever  any  of  the  wealthier 
farmers'  sons  had  neglected  their  lessons,  or 
deserved  chastisement,  the  mercenary  crea- 
ture substituted  a  joke  for  the  birch  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  or,  which  was 
better  still,  the  poor  scholar,  came  before 
him,  he  transferred  that  punishment  which 
the  wickedness  or  idleness  of  respectable 
boys  deserved,  to  his  or  their  shoulders.  For 
this  outrageous  injustice  the  hard-heai'ted 
old  villain  had  some  plausible  excuse  ready, 
so  that  it  was  in  many  cases  difficult  for 
Jemmy's  generous  companions  to  interfere 
in  his  behalf^  or  parry  the  sophistry  of  such 
a  petty  tyrant 

In  tliia  miserable  way  did  he  pass  over  the 
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tedious  period  of  a  jear,  going  about  eveiy 
night  in  rotation  with  the  scholars,  and  se- 
verely beaten  on  all  possible  occasions  by  the 
master.  His  conduct  and  manners  won  him 
the  love  and  esteem  of  all  except  his  tyrant 
instructor.  His  assiduity  was  -remarkable, 
and  his  progi*ess  in  the  elements  of  English 
and  classical  literature  surprisingly  rapidl 
This  added  considerably  to  his  character, 
and  procui-ed  him  additional  respect.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  made  himself  useful 
and  obliging  to  all  the  boys  beneath  his 
standing  in  the  school  These  services  he 
rendered  with  an  air  of  such  kindness,  and  a 
grace  so  naturally  winning,  that  the  attach- 
ment of  his  schoolfellows  increased  towards 
him  from  day  to  day.  Thady  was  his  patron 
on  all  occasions  :  neither  did  the  curate  neg- 
lect him.  The  latter  was  his  banker,  for 
the  boy  had  very  properly  committed  his 
purse  to  his  keeping.  At  the  expiration  of 
every  quarter  the  schoolmaster  received  the 
amount  of  his  bill,  which  he  never  &iled  to 
send  in,  when  due. 

Jemmy  had  not,  during  his  first  year's 
residence  in  the  south,  forgotten  to  request 
the  kind  curate's  interference  with  the  land- 
lord, on  behalf  of  his  father.  To  be  the  in- 
strument of  restoring  his  family  to  their 
former  comfortable  holding  imder  Cblonel 

B ,  would  have  afforded  him,  without 

excepting  the  certainty  of  his  own  eventual 
access,  the  highest  gratification.  Of  this, 
however,  there  was  no  hope,  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  him  but  assiduity  in  his  studiei^ 
and  patience  under  the  merciless  scoiu*ge  of 
his  teacher.  In  addition  to  an  engaging 
pei*son  and  agreeable  manners,  natui>B  had 
gifted  him  with  a  high  order  of  intellect,  and 
great  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The 
latter  he  applied  to  the  business  before  him 
with  indefatigable  industry.  The  school  at 
which  he  settled  was  considered  the  first  in 
Munster ;  and  the  inaster,  notwithstanding 
his  known  severity,  stood  high,  and  justly  so, 
in  the  opinion  of  t^e  people,  as  an  excellent 
classical  and  mathematiced  scholar.  Jemmy 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  both,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  his  second  year  had  made 
such  progress  that  he  stood  without  a  rival 
in  the  school. 

It  is  usual,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  poor 
scholar  to  go  night  after  night,  in  rotation, 
with  his  schoolfellows ;  he  is  particularly 
welcome  in  the  houses  of  those  fanners 
whose  children  are  not  so  far  advanced  as 
himself.  It  is  expected  that  he  should  in- 
struct them  in  the  evenings,  and  enable  them 
to  prepare  their  lessons  for  the  following  day, 
a  task  \«4uch  he  always  performs  with  pleas- 
ure, because  in  teaclung  them  he  is  confirm- 
ing his  own  mind  in  the  knowledge  which  he 


has  previously  acquired.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  however,  he  ceased  to  cir- 
culate in  this  manner.  Two  or  three  of  the 
most  independent  parishioners,  whose  sons 
were  only  commencing  their  studies,  agreed 
to  keep  him  week  about;  an  arrangement 
highly  convenient  to  him,  as  by  that  means 
he  was  not  so  frequently  dragged,  as  he  had 
been,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  parish. 
Being  an  expert  penman,  he  acted  also  as  * 
secretary  of  grievances  to  the  poor,  who  fre- 
quently  employed  him  to  draw  up  petitions 
to  obdurate  landlords,  or  to  their  more  ob-  % 
durate  agents,  and  letters  to  soldiers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  from  their  anxious  and 
affectionate  relations.  All  these  little  services 
he  performed  kindly  and  prozbptly ;  many  a 
blessing  was  fervently  invoked  upon  his  head ; 
the  "  good  w£>rd  "  and  "  the  prayer  "  were  all 
they  could  afford,  as  they  said,  **  to  the  bou- 
chal  dhas  oge  "^  that  tuck  the  world  an  him  for 
sake  o'  the  lamin',  an'  that  hasn't  the  kindli-  < 
ness  o'  the  mother's  breath  an'  the  mother's 
hand  near  him,  the  crathur." 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  year  he  was 
once  more  thrown  upon  the  general  hospital- 
ity of  the  people.  The  three  farmers  with 
whom  he  WUyed  for  the  preceding  six 
months  emigrated  to  America,  as  did  many 
others  of  that  class  which,  in  this  country, 
most  nearly  approximates  to  the  substantial 
yeomanry  of  England.  The  little  purse,  too, 
which  he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  kind 
priest,  was  exhausted ;  a  season  of  famine, 
sickness,  and  general  distress  had  set  in  ;  and 
the  master,  on  understanding  that  he  was 
without  money,  became  diabolically  savage. 
In  short,  the  boy*s  difficulties  increased  to  a 
perplexing  degree.  Even  Thady  and  his 
grown  companions,  who  usually  interposed 
in  his  behalf  when  the  master  became  exces- 
sive in  correcting  him,  had  left  the  school, 
and  now  the  prospect  before  him  was  dark 
and  cheerless  indeed.  For  a  few  months  • 
longer,  however,  he  struggled  on,  meeting 
every  difficulty  with  meek  endurance.  From 
his  very  boyhood  he  had  reverenced  the  sanc- 
tity of  religion,  and  was  actuated  by  a  strong 
devotional  spirit.  He  trusted  in  Gk>d,  and 
worshipped  Him  night  and  morning  with  a 
sincere  heart 

At  this  crisis  he  was  certainly  an  object  of 
pity  ;  his  clothes,  which,  for  some  time  be- 
fore had  been  reduced  to  tatters,  he  had  re- 
placed by  a  cast-off  coat  and  small-clothes,  a 
present  from  his  friend  the  Curate,  who 
never  abandoned  him.  This  worthy  young 
man  could  not  afford  him  money,  for  as  he^ 
had  but  filty  pounds  a  year,  with  which  to* 

*  Tbe  pretty  poung  boy.    Boj/  in  Ireland  does 
not  always  imply  youth. 
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clothe,  subsist  himselt  keep  a  horse,  and  paj 
rent,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  his 
benevolence  could  be  extensive.  In  addition 
to  this,  fiamine  and  contagious  disease  raged 
with  formidable  violence  in  the  parish ;  so 
that  the  claims  upon  his  bounty  of  hundreds 
who  lay  huddled  together  in  cold  cabins,  in 
out-houses,  and  even  behind  ditches,  were 
incessant  as  well  as  heart-rending.  The 
number  of  interments  that  took  place  daily 
in  the  parish  was  awful ;  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  funerals  attended  by  groups  of 
ragged  and  emaciated  creatures  from  whose 
hollow  eyes  gleamed  forth  the  wolfish  fire  of 
famine.  The  wretched  mendicants  were 
countless,  and  the  number  of  .coffins  that  lay 
on  the  pubhc  roads — where,  attended  by  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased,  they  had 
been  placed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
charity — were  greater  than  ever  had  been  re- 
membered by  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  parish  when  onr 
poor  scholar  complained  one  day  in  school  of 
severe  illness.  The  early  symptoms  of  the 
prevailing  epidemic  were  well  knowir;  and, 
on  examining  more  closely  into  his  situation, 
it  was  clear  that,  according  to  the  phraseolo- 
gy of  the  people,  he  had  ''  got  the  faver  on 
his  back  " — had  caught  "  a  heavy  load  of  the 
faver.".  The  Irish  are  particularly  apprehen- 
sive of  contagious  maladies.  The  moment  it 
had  been  discovered  that  Jemmy  was  infected, 
his  schoolfellows  avoided  him  with  a  feeling 
of  terror  scarcely  credible,  and  the  inhuman 
master  was  delighted  at  any  circumstance, 
however  calamitous,  that  might  afford  him  a 
pretext  for  driving  the  friendless  youth  out 
of  the  school 

"  Take,"  said  he,  "  every  thing  belongin'  to 
you  out  of  my  estabUshment :  you  were  al- 
ways a  plague  to  me,  but  now  more  so  than 
ever.  Be  quick,  sirra,  and  nidificate  for 
yourself  somewhere  else.  Do  you  want  to 
thranslate  my  siminary  into  an  hospital,  and 
myself  into  Lazarus,  as  president  ?  Gk>  off, 
you  wild  goose !  and  conjugate  (Bgroto  wher- 
ever you  find  a  convenient  spot  to  do  it  in." 

The  poor  boy  silently  and  with  difficulty 
arose,  collected  his  books^  and,  slinging  on 
his  satchel,  looked  to  his  schoolfellows,  as  if 
he  had  said,  "  Which  of  you  will  afford  me  a 
place  where  to  lay  my  aching  head?"  All, 
however,  kept  aloof  from  him  ;  he  had  caught 
the  contagion,  and  the  contagion,  they  knew, 
had  swept  the  people  away  in  vast  numbers. 

At  length  he  spoke.  "  Is  there  any  boy 
among  you,"  he  inquired,  "  who  will  bring 
^me  home  ?  You  know  I  am  a  stranger,  an' 
'far  from  my  own,  God  help  me ! " 

This  was  followed  by  a  profound  silence. 
Not  one  of  those  who  had  so  often  befi^ended 
him,  or  who  would,  on  any  other  occasion. 


share  their  bed  and  th^  la^t  morsel  with 
him,  would  even  touch  his  person,  much  less 
allow  him,  when  thus  plague-stricken,  to  ieisB 
shelter  under  their  rool  Such  are  the  ef- 
fects of  selfishness,  when  it  is  opposed  only 
by  the  force  of  those  natural  quahties  that 
ore  not  elevated  into  a  sense  of  duty  by  clear 
and  profound  views  of  Christian  truth.  It  is 
one  thing  to  perform  a  kind  action  from  con- 
stitutional impulse,  and  another  to  perform 
it  as  a  fixed  duty,  perhaps  contrary  to  that 
impulse. 

Jemmy,  oa  finding  himself  avoided  like  a 
Hebrew  leper  of  old,  silently  left  the  school, 
and  mlkedon  ^thout  knowing  whither  he 
should  ultimately  direct  his  steps.  He 
thought  of  his  friend  the  priest,  but  the  dis- 
1|mee  between  him  and  his  place  of  abode 
was  greater,  he  felt,  than  his  illness  would 
permit  him  to  travel.  He  walked  on,  there- 
fore, in  such  a  state  of  misery  as  can  scarcely 
be  conceived,  much  less  described.  His 
head  ached  excessively,  an  intense  pain  shot 
like  death-pangs  through  his  lower  back  and 
loins,  his  face  was  finished,  and  his  head 
giddy.  In  this  state  he  proceeded,  without 
money  or  friends  ;  without  a  house  to  shelter 
him,  or  a  bed  on  which  to  lie,  far  from  his 
own  relations,  and  with  the  prospect  of  death, 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  dreadful,  be- 
fore him  1  He  tottered  on,  however,  the 
earth,  as  he  imagined,  reeling  under  him ; 
the  heavens,  he  thought,  streaming  with  fire, 
and  the  earth  indistinct  and  discolored. 
Home,  the  paradise  of  the  absent — home,  the 
heaven  of  the  affections — ^with  all  its  tender- 
ness and  blessed  sympathies,  rushed  upon 
his  heart.  His  father's  deep  but  quiet  kind- 
ness, jiis  mother's  sedulous  love  ;  his  broth- 
ers, all  that  they  had  been  to  him — these, 
^  «heir  thouknd  heart^tirring  awocrnl 
tions,  started  into  life  before  him  again  and 
agf^in.  But  he  was  now  ill,  and  the  mother 
— Ah !  the  enduring  sense  of  that  mother^s 
love  placed  her  brightest,  and  strongest,  and 
tenderest,  in  the  far  and  distant  group  which 
his  imagination  bodied  forth. 

"  Mother  I "  he  exclaimed — "  Oh,  mother, 
why — ^why  did  I  ever  lave  you?  Mother! 
the  son  you  loved  is  dyin'  without  a  kind 
word,  lonely  and  neglected,  in  a  strange 
land !  Oh,  my  awn  mother  I  why  did  I  ever 
lave  you  ?  " 

The  conflict  between  his  illness  and  his 
affections  overcame  him  ;  he  staggered— he 
grasped  as  if  for  assistance  at  the  vacant  air 
— he  feU,  and  lay  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
insensibiliiy. 

The  season  was  then  that  of  midsummer, 
and  early  meadows  were  falling  before  the 
scythe.  As  the  boy  sank  to  the  earth,  a  few 
laborers  were  ei^ting  their  scanty  diimer  of 
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bread  and  milk  so  near  him,  that  only  a  dry 
low  ditch  ran  between  him  and  them.  They 
had  heard  his  words  'indistinctly,  and  one  of 
them  was  putting  the  milk  bottle  to  his  lips 
when,  attracted  by  the  voice,  he  looked  in 
the  direction  of  &e  speaker,  and  saw  him 
falL  They  immediately  recognized  ''the 
poor  scholar,"  and  in  a  moment  were  at- 
tempting to  recover  him. 

"Why  thin,  my  poor  fellow,  what's  a 
shaughran  wid  you  ?  " 

Jemmy  started  for  a  moment,  looked  about 
him,  and  aslied,  "  Where  am  I?  " 

"Faitha,  thin,  you're  in  Bory  Connors 
field,  widin  a  few  perches  of  the  high-road. 
But  what  ails  you,  poor  boy  ?  Is  it  sick  you 
are?" 

"  It  is,"  he  repHed ;  "  I  have  got  the  faver. 
I  had  to  lave  school ;  none  o'  them  would 
take  me  home,  an'  I  doubt  I  must  die  in  a 
Christian  counthry  under  the  open  canopy 
of  heaven.  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  don't  lave 
me  I  Bring  me  tp  some  hospital,,  or  into  the 
next  town,  where  people  may  know  that  I'm 
sick,  an'  maybe  some-  kind  Christian  will  re- 
lieve me." 

The  moment  he  mentioned  "flEiver,"  the 
men  involuntarily  drew  back,  after  having 
laid  him  reclining  against  the  green  ditch.    ^ 

"Thin,  thimdher  an'  turf,  what's  to  be 
done?"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  thrusting 
his  spread  fingers  into  his  hair.  "Is  the 
poor  boy  to  die  widout  help  among  Chris- 
tyeens  like  us  ?  " 

"  But  hasn't  he  the  sickness  ?  "  exclaimed 
another  :  "an'  in  that  case,  Pether,  whaf s  to 
be  done?" 

"  Why,  you  gommoch,  isn't  that  what  Tm 
wiK^tin'  to  know  ?  You  wor  ever  and  always 
an  ass,  Paddy,  except  before  you  wor  bom, 
an'  thin  you  wor  like  Major  M'Curragh,  worse 
nor  nothin'.  Why  the  saira  do  you  be 
spakin'  about  the  sickness,  the  Lord  protect 
us,  whin  you  know  Tm  so  timersome  of  it?  " 

"  But  considher,"  said  another,  edging  off 
from  Jenuny,  however,  "that  he's  a  poor 
scholar,  an'  that  there's  a  grtot  blessin'  to 
thim  that  assists  the  likes  of  him." 

"  Ay,  is  there  that,  sure  enough,  Dan ; 
but  you  see — blur-an-age,  what's  to  \>e  done  ? 
He  can't  die  this  way,  wid  nobody  wid  him 
'  but  himself." 

"Let  us  help  him!"  exclaimed  another, 
"  for  Ood's  sake,  an'  we  won't  be  apt  to  take 
it  thin." 

"Ay,  but  how  can  we  help  him,  Fi-ank? 
Oh,  bedad,  it  'ud  be  a  murdhenn*  shame,  all 
out,  to  let  the  .crathur  die  by  himself  widout 
company,  so  it  would." 

"No  one  will  take  him  in,  for  fraid  o'  the 
sickness.  Why,  111  tell  you  wh^t  well  do : 
— Let  us  shkame  the  remainder  o'  this  day 


off  o'  the  Major,  an'  build  a  shed  for  him  on 
the  road-side  here,  jist  against  the  ditch. 
It's  as  dhiy  as  powdher.  Thin  we  can  go 
through  the  neighbors,  an'  git  thim  .to  sit 
near  hiiu  time  about,  an'  to  bring  him  little 
dhreeniem  o'  nourishment" 

"  Divil  a  purtier !  Come  thin,  let  us  get 
a  lot  o'  the  neighbors,  an'  set  about  it,  poor 
bouchal  Who  knows  but  it  may  bring 
down  a  blessin'  upon  us  aither  in  this  world 
or  the  next" 

"  Amin  !  I  pray  Gbrra  I  an'  so  it  will  sure ! 
doesn't  the  Catechiz  say  it  ?  '  There  is  but 
one  Church,'  says  the  Catechiz,  *  one  Faith, 
an'  one  Baptism.'  Bedad,  there's  a  power 
o'  fine  lamin'  in  the  same  Catechiz,  so  there 
is,  an'  mighty  improvin'." 

An  Irishman  never  works  for  wages  with 
half  the  zeal  which  he  displays  when  work- 
ing for  love.  Ere  many  hours  passed,  a 
number  of  the  neighbor  had  assembled,  and 
jemmy  foimd  himself  on  a  bunch  of  dean 
straw,  in  a  little  shed  erected  for  him  at  the 
edge  of  the  road. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  gloomy  state  of  misery  than 
that  in  which  yoimg  M'Evoy  found  himself. 
Stretched  on  the  side  of  the  public  road,  in 
a  shed  formed  of  a  few  loose  sticks  covered 
over  with  "  scraws,"  that  is,  the  sward  of  the 
earth  pared  into  thin  stripes — ^removed 
al^ve  fifty  perches  from  any  human  habita- 
tioi^ — his  body  racked  vidth  a  furious  and 
oppressive  fever — his  mind  conscious  of  ull 
the  horrors  by  which  he  was  surroimded — 
without  the  comforts  even  of  a  bed  or  bed- 
clothes— ^and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  those 
from  whom  he  might  expect  kindness,  «fraid 
to  approach  him!  Lying  helpless,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  ought  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  he  wished  that  death  might  at 
once  close  his  extraordinary  sufferings,  and 
terminate  those  struggles  which  filial  piety 
had  prompted  him  to  encounter. 

This  certainly  is 'a  dark  picture,  but  our 
humble  hero  knew  that  even  there  the  power 
and  goodness  of  God  could  suppoii  him. 
The  boy  trusted  in  Gkxl ;  and  when  removed 
into  his  little  shed,  and  stretched  upon  his 
clean  straw,  he  felt  that  his  situation  wa^  in 
good  sooth,'  comfortable  when  contrasted 
with  what  it  might  have  been,  if  left  tp  per- 
ish behind  a  ditch,  exposed  to  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  dews  of 
heaven  by  night  He  felt  the  hand' of  God 
even  in  this,  and  placed  himself,  with  a  short 
but  fervent  prayer,  under  his  fatherly  pro- 
tection. 

Irishmen  ,however,  are  not  just  that  de- 
scription of  persons  who  can  pursue  their 
usual  avocations,  and  see  a  fellow-creature 
die,  without  such  attentions  as  they  can  af- 
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ford  him ;  not  precisely  so  bad  as  that,  gen- 
tle reader !  Jemmy  had  not  been  two  hours 
on  his  straw,  when  a  second  shed  much  lar- 
ger than  his  own,  was  raised  within  a. dozen 
yards  of  it.  In  this  a  fire  was  lit ;  a  small 
pot  was  then  procured,  milk  was  sent  in,  and 
such  other  httle  comforts  brought  together, 
as  they  supposed  necessary  for*  the  sick  boy. 
Having  accomplished  these  matters,  a  kind 
of  guard  was  set  to  watch  and  nurse-tend 
him  ;  a  pitchfork  was  got,  on  the  prongs  of 
which  they  intended  to  reach  hun  bread 
across  the  ditch ;  and  a  longHshafted  shovel 
was  borrowed,  on  which  to  furnish  him 
drink  with  safety  to  themselves.  That  inex- 
tinguishable vein  of  humor,  which  in  Ireland 
mingles  even  with  death  and  calamity,  was 
also  visible  here.  The  ragged,  half-starved 
creatures  laughed  heartily  at  the  oddity  of 
their  own  inventions,  and  enjoyed  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  they  made  shift  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  having  their  sympathy  and 
concern  for  the  afflicted  youth  lessened. 

When  their  arrangements  were  completed, 
one  of  them  (he  of  the  scythe)  made  a  little 
whey,  which,  in  lieu  of  a  spoon,  he  stirred 
with  the  end  of  his  tobacco-pipe  ;  he  then 
extended  it  across  the  ditch  upon  the  shovel, 
after  having  put  it  in  a  tin  porringer. 

"  Do  you  want  a  taste  o'  whay,'avourneen  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  do,"  replied  Jemmy  ;  "  give  me*  a 
drink  for  God's  sake." 

''There  it  is,  a  bouchal,  on'the  shoveL 
Musha  if  myself  rightly  knows  what  side 
you're  lyin'  an,  or  I'd  put  it  as  near  your 
lips  as  I  could.  Come,  man,  be  stout,  don't 
be  cast  down  at  all  at  all ;  sure,  bud-an-age, 
we'  shovelin'  the  way  to  you,  any  how." 

"  I  have  it,"  replied  the  boy — "  oh,  I  have 
it  May  God  nevei:  forget  tins  to  you,  who- 
ever you  are." 

"  Ffiith,  if  you  want  to  know  who  I  am, 
I'm  Pether  Connor  the  mower,  that  never 
seen  to-morrow.  Be  Gorra,  poor  boy,  you 
mustn't  let  your  spirits  down  at  all  at  all 
Sure  the  neighbors  is  all  bint  to  watch  an' 
take  care  of  you. — May  I  take  away  the 
shovel  ? — an'  they've  built  a  brave  snug  shed 
hem  beside  yours,  where  they'll  stay  wid  you 
time  about,  until  you  get  well:  Well  feed 
you  wid  whay  enough,  bekase  we've  made 
up  our  minds  to  stale  lots  o'  sweet  milk  for 
you.  Ned  Bi*anagan  an'  I  will  milk  Body 
Hartigan's  cows  to-night»  wid  the  help  o' 
God.  Divil  a  bit  sin  in  it,  so  there  isn't,  an', 
if  there  is,  too,  be  my  sowl  there's  no  harm 
in  it  any  way — for  he's  but  a  nager  himself, 
the  same  Body.  So,  acnshla,  keep  a  light 
hearty  for,  be  Gorra,  you're  sure  o'  the  thin 
pair  o'  throwsers,  any  how.  Don't  think 
you're  desarted — for  you're  not     It's  all  in 


regard  o'  bein'  afeard  o'  this  faver,  or  it's  not 
this  viray  you'd  be ;  but,  as  I  said  a  while 
agone,  when  you  want  anything,  spake,  for 
you'll  still  find  two  or  three  of  us  beside  you 
here,  night  an'  day.  Now,  won't  you  prom- 
ise to  keep  your  mind  asy,  when  you  know 
that  we're  beside  you  ?  " 

"  God  bless  you,"  replied  Jemmy,  "  you've 
taken  a  weight  off  of  my  heart  I  thought 
I'd  die  vidd  nobody  near  me  at  alL" 

"Oh,  the  sorra  fear  of  it  Keep  your 
heai*t  up.  We'll  stale  lots  o'  milk  for  you. 
Bad  scran  to  the  baste  in  the  pavish  but  we'll 
milk,  sooner  nor  you'd  want  the  whay,  you 
crathur  you." 

The  boy  felt  relieved,  but  his  malady  in- 
creased ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  confidence 
of  being  thus  watched  and  attended  to  sup- 
ported him,  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
would  have  sunk  under  it ' 

When  the  hour  of  closing  the  day's  labor 

arrived.  Major came  down   to  inspect 

the  progress  which  his  mowers  had  made, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  crop  upon  his 
meadow&  No  sooner  was  he  perceived  at  a 
distance,  than  the  scythes  were  instantly  re- 
sumed, and  the  mowers  pui^ued  their  em- 
ployment with  an  appearance  of  zeal  and 
honesty  that  could  not  be  suspected. 

On  aniving  at  the  meadows,  however,  he 
was  evidently  startled  at  the  miserable  day*s 
work  they  had  performed. 

"Why,  Connor,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
nurse-tender,  "  how  is  this  ?  I  protest  you 
have  not  performed  half  a  day's  labor !  This 
is  miserable  and  shameful" 

"  Bedad,  Major,  it's  thinie  for  your  honor, 
sure  enough.  It's  a  poor  day's  work,  the 
never  a  doubt  of  it  But  be  all  the  books 
that  never  was  opened  or  shut,  busier  men 
than  we  wor  since  momin'  couldn't  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  You  see,  Majdr,  these 
meadows,  bad  luck  to  them! — God  par* 
don  me  for  cursin'  the  harmless  crathurs, 
for  sure  'tisa't  their  fiiu't,  sir  :  but  you  -see. 
Major,  111  insinse  you  into  it  Now  look 
here,  your  hoAor.  Did  you  ever  see  deeper 
meadow  nor  that  same,  since  you  war.  foal — 
hem — since  you  war  bom,  your  honor? 
Maybe,  your  honor,  Major,  'ud  just  take  the 
scythe  an'  sthrive  to  cut  a  swajiihe  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Connor ;  don't  you  know  I 
cannot" 

"  Thin,  be  Gorra,  su',  I  wish  you  could 
thry  it  I'd  kiss  the  book,  we  did  more 
labor,  an'  worked  harder  this  day,  nor  any 
day  for  the  last  fortnight  If  it  was  Ught 
grass,  sir—^see  here,  Major,  here's  a  light  bit 
— now,  look  at  how  the  scythe  runs  through 
it!.  Thin  look  at  here  agin — ^just  observe 
this,  Major — why,  murdher  alive,  don't  you 
see  how  alow  she  goes  through  that  where  the 
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grass  is  heavy!  Bedad,  Major,  you'll  be 
made  up  this  sason  wid  your  hay,  any  how, 
Divil  cany  the  finer  meadow  ever  I  put  the 
scythe  in  nor  this  same  meadow,  God  bless 
it  I" 

"  Yes,  I  see  it,  Connor  ;  I  agree  with  you 
as  to  its  goodness.  But  the  reason  of  that  is, 
Connor,  that  I  always  direct  my  steward  my- 
self in  laying  it  down  for  gras&  Yes,  you're 
right,  Connor  ;  if  the  meadow  were  light,  you 
430uld  certainly  mow  comparatively  a  greater 
space  in  a  day." 

"  Be  the  Hvin'  farmer,  God  pardon  me  for 
ewearin',  it's  a  pleasure  to  have  daHns  wid  a 
gintleman  like  you,  that  knows  things  as 
cute  as  if  you  war  a  mower  yourself,  your 
honor.  Biedad,  I'll  go  bail,  sir,  it  wouldn't 
be  hard  to  tache  you  that  same." 

"  "Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Connor,  you 
have  hit  me  off  pretty,  welL  I'm  beginning 
to  get  a  taste  for  agriculture." 

"  But,"  said  Connor,  scratching  his  head, 
"  won't  your  honor  allow  us  the  price  of  a 
glass,  or  a  pint  o'  porther,  for  our  hard  day's 
work.  Bad  cess  to  me,  sir,  but  this  meadow 
'ill  play  the  puck  wid  us  afore  we  get  it 
finished.  —  Atween  ourselves,  sir  —  if  it 
wouldn't  be  takin'  freedoms — if  you'd  look 
to  your  own  farmin'  yourself.  The  steward, 
fiir,  is  a  dacent  kind  of  a  man ;  but,  sowl,  he 
couldn't  hould  a  candle  to  your  honor  in 
«eein'  to  the  best  way  of  doin'  a  thing,  sir. 
Won't  you  allow  us  glasses  apiece,  your 
honor  ?  Faix,  we're  kilt  entirely,  so  we  are." 

"Here  is  half-a-crown  among  you,  Con- 
nor ;  but  don't  get  drunk." 

"Dhrunk  I  Musha»  long  may  you  reign, 
«ir !  Be  the  scythe  in  my  hand,  I'd  rather — 
Och,  faix,  you're  one  o'  the  ould  sort,  sir — 
the  raal  Irish  gintleman,  your  honor.  An' 
fiure  your  name's  far  and  near  for  that,  any 
how." 

Connor's  face  would  l^ye  done  the  heart 
of  Brooke  or  Cruikshank  good,  had  either 
of  them  seen  it  charged  witn  humor  so  rich 
as  that  which  beamed  upon  it,  when  the 
Afajor  left  them  to  enjoy  their  own  com- 
ments upon  what  had  happened. 

**  Oh,  be  the  livin'  farmer,"  said  Connor, 
"  are  we  all  alive  at  all  afther  doin'  the  Major  1 
Oh,  thin,  the  curse  o'  the  crows  upon  you. 
Major,  darlin',  but  you  are  a  Manus  !  *  The 
4amn'  rip  o'  the  world,  that  wouldn't  give 
the  breath  he  breathes  to  the  poor  for  Qod's 
sake,  and  hell  threwn  a  man  half-a-crown 
that'll  blarney  him  for  farmin',  and  him 
doesn't  know  the  differ  atween  a  Cork-red 

An'aYeUow-leg."t 

"Faith,  he's  the  boy  that  knows  how  to 

*  A  Boft  booby  easily  hoaxed, 
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make  a  Judy  of  himself  any  way,  Pether," 
exclaimed  another.  "The  divil  a  hapurth 
asier  nor  to  give  these  Quality  the  bag  to 
hould,  so  there  isn't  An'  they  think  them- 
selves so  cute,  too  ! " 

"  Augh ! "  said  a  third,  "  couldn't  a  man 
find  thCp  soft  side  o'  them  as  asy  as  make 
out  the  way  to  his  own  nose,  widout  being 
led  to  it  Divil  a  sin  it  is  to  do  them,  any 
way.  Sure,  he  thinks  we  wor  tooth  an'  nail 
at  the  meadow  all  day ;  an'  me  thought  I'd 
never  recover  it,  to  see  Pether  here — the 
rise  he  tuck  out  of  him !  Ha,  ha,  ha — och, 
och,  murdher,  oh  ! " 

•  -it  Faith,"  exclaimed  Connor,  "  'twas  good, 
you  see,  to  help  the  poor  scholar ;  only  for 
it  we  couldn't  get  ahkamin'  the  half-crown  out 
of  him.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  the  crathur 
half  of  it,  an'  him  so  sick :  he'll  be  wantin'  it 
worse  nor  ourselves." 

"  Oh,  be  Gorra,  he's  fairly  entitled  to  that. 
I  vote  him  fifteen  pince." 

"  Surely  1 "  they  exclaimed  unanimously. 
"  Tundber-an'-turf  1  wasn't  he  the  manes  of 
gettin'  it  for  us  ?  " 

"  Jemmy,  a  bouchal,"  said  Connor,  across 
the  ditch  to  M'Evoy,  "  are  you  sleepin'  ?  " 

"  Sleepin' !  Oh,  no,"  rephed  Jemmy  ; 
"  I'd  give  the  wide  world  for  one  wink  of 
asy  sleep." 

"  WeU,  aroon,  here's  fifteen  pince  for  you, 
that  we  skham — WiU  I  tell  him  how  we  got 
it?" 

"No,  don't,"  replied  his  neighbors  ;  "the 
boy's  given  to  devotion,  and  maybe  might 
scruple  to  take  ii" 

"Here's  fifteen  pince,  avourneen,  on  the 
shovel,  that  we're  givin*  you /or  God's  sake. 
If  you  over*  this,  won't  you  offer  up  a  prayer 
for  us  ?    Won't  you,  avick  ?  " 

"  I  can  never  forget  your  kindness,"  re- 
plied Jemmy  ;  "  I  v^rill  always  pray  for  you, 
and  may  Grod  for  ever  bless  you  and  yours !  '* 

"  Poor  crathur !  May  the  Heavens  above 
have  prosthration  on  him  I  Upon  my  sowl, 
it's  good  to  have  his  blessin'  an'  his  prayer. 
Now  don't  fret,  Jemmy  ;  we're  lavin*  you  wid 
a  lot  o'  neighbors  here.  They'll  watch  you 
time  about)  so  that  whin  you  want  anything^ 
call,  ayoumeen,  an'  there'll  still  be  some  one 
here  to  answer.  God  bless  you,  an'  restore 
you,  till  we  come  vnd  the  miUt  we'U  stale  for 
you,  wid  the  help  o'  God.  Bad  cess  to  me, 
but  it  'ud  be  a  mortual  sin,  so  it  would,  to 
let  the  poor  boy  die  at  all,  an'  him  so  far 
from  home.  For,  as  the  Catechiz  says 
<  There  is  but  one  Faith,  one  Church,  and 
one  Baptism  I'  Well,  the  readin'  that's  in 
that  Catechiz  is  mighty  improvin',  glory  be  to 
Godl" 

♦  That  i»— to  get  over— to  survive. 
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It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  detail 
the  affliction  which  our  poor  scholar  suffered 
in  this  wretched  shed,  for  the  space  of  a 
fortnight,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
those  kind-hearted  people  tb  lender  his 
situation  comfortable. 

The  little  wigwam  they  had  constructed 
near  him  was  never,  even  for  a  moment^ 
dturing  his  whole  illness,  without  two  or 
three  persons  ready  to  attend  him.  In  the 
^evening  their  numbers  increased ;  a  fire  was 
always  kept  burning,  over  which  a  little  pot 
for  making  whey^  or  gruel  was  suspended. 
At  night  they  amused  each  other  with  anec- 
dotes and  laughter,  and  occasionally  with 
songs,  when  certain  that  their  patient  was 
not  asleep.  Their  exertions  to  steal  milk  for 
him  were  performed  with  uncommon  glee, 
and  related  among  themselves  with  gr^t 
humor.  These  thefts  would  have  been  un- 
necessary, had  not  the  famine  which  then 
prevailed  through  the  province  been  so  ex- 
cessive. The  crowds  that  swarmed  about 
the  houses  of  wealthy  farmers,  supplicating 
a  morsel  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
resembled  nothing  which  our  English  readers 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  Bagged, 
emaciated  creatures,  tottered  about  with  an 
expression  of  wildness  and  voracity  in  th^ir 
gaimt  features ;  fathers  and  mothers  reeled 
under  the  burthen  of  their  beloved  children, 
the  latter  either  sick,  or  literally  expiring  for 
want  of  food  ;  and  the  widow,  in  many  in- 
stances, was  compelled  to  lay  down  her  head 
to  die,  with  the  wail,  the  feeble  wail,  of  her 
withered  orplians  min£?ling  with  her  last 
moans!  In  siTch  a  state  of  things  it  was 
difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
•  milk  to  allay  the  unnatural  thirst  even  of 
one  individual,  when  parched  by  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  a  fever.  Notwithstanding  this, 
his  wiants  were  for  the  most  part  anticipated, 
80  far  as  their  means  would  allow  them  ;  his 
shed  was  kept  waterproof ;  and  either  shovel 
.  or  pitchfork  always  ready  to  be  extended  to 
him,  by  way  of  substitution  for  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship. 

When  he  called  for  an3rthing,  the  usual 
observation  was,  "Husht!  the  crathur's 
callin'.  I  must  take  the  shovel  an'  see  what 
he  wants." 

There  were  times,  it  is  true,  when  the 
mirth  of  the  poor  feUows  was  very  low,  for 
hunger  was  generally  among  themselves ; 
there  were  times  when  their  own  little  shed 
presented  a  touching  and  melancholy  spec- 
tacle— perhaps  we  ought  also  to  add,  a  noble 
one  ;  for,  to  contemplate  a  number  of  men, 
considered  rude  and  semi-barbarous,  devot- 
ing themselves,  in  the  midst  of  privations  the 
most  cutting  and  oppressive,  to  the  care 
and  preservation  of  a  strange  lad,  merely  be- 


cause they  knew  him  to  be  without  friends 
and  protection,  is  to  witness  a  'display  of 
virtue  truly  magnanimoua  The  food  on 
which  some  of  the  persons  were  occasionally 
compelled  to  live,  was  blood  boiled  up  with 
a  little  oatmeal ;  for  when  a  season  of  famine 
occurs  in  Ireland,  the  people  usually  bleed 
the  cows  and  bullocks  to  preserve^themselves 
from  actual  starvation.  It  is  truly  a  sight 
of  appalling  misery  to  behold  feeble  women 
gHding  across  the  country,  carrying  their 
cans  and  pitchers,  actually  trampUng  upon 
fertility  and  fatniess,  and  collected  in  the 
comer  of  some  grazier's  &rm  waiting,  gaunt 
and  ravenous  aa  Ghouls,  for  their  portion  of 
bipod.  During  these  melancholy  periods  of 
want,  everything  in  the  shape  of  an  esculent 
disappears.  The  miserable  creatures  wiU 
pick  up  chicken-weed,  nettles,  sorrell,  bug- 
loss,  preshagh,  and  sea-weed,  which  they 
will  boil  and  eat  with  the  voracity  of  persons 
writhing  imder  the  united  agonies  of  hunger 
and  death!  Yet  singular  to  say,  the  very 
country  thus  groaning  under  sudb  a  terrible 
sweep  of  famine  is  actually  pouring  from  all 
her  ports  a  profusion  of  food,  day  after  day  ; 
flinging  it  irom.  her  fertile  bosom,  with  the 
wanton  lexcess  of  a  prodigal  oppressed  by 
abundance. 

Despite,  however,  of  all  the  poor  scholar'a 
nurse-guard  suffered,  he  was  attended  with 
a  fideUty  of  care  and  sympathy  which  no 
calamity  could  shake.  Nor  was  this  care 
fruitless ;  after  the  fever  had  passed  through 
its  usual  stages  he  began  to  recover.  In 
fact)  it  has  been  observed  very  truly,  that 
scarcely  any  person  has  been  known  to  die 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  the 
poor  scholar.  These  sheds,  the  erection  of 
which  is  not  unfrequent  in  case  of  fever, 
have  the  advantage  of  pure  free  air,  by  which 
the  patient  is  cooled  and  refreshed.  Be  the 
cause  of  it  what  it  may,  the  fact  has  been 
established,  and  we  feel  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  adduce  our  humble  hero  as  an  addi* 
tional  proof  of  the  many  recoveries  which 
take  place  in  situations  apparently  so  un- 
favorable to  human  life.  But  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  detail  what  M'£voy  suffered  during 
this  fortnight  of  intense  agony  ?  Not  those 
who  can  command  the  luxuries  of  hfe — not 
those  who  can  reach  its  comforts — nor  those 
who  can  supply  themselves  with  its  bare 
necessaries — neither  the  cotter  who  struggles 
to  support  his  wife  and  helpless  children — 
the  mendicant  who  begs  from  door  to  door 
— nor  even  the  felon  in  his  cell — can  imagine 
what  he  felt  in  the  soUtary  misery  of  his 
feverish  bed.  Hard  is  the  heart  that  cannot 
fed  his  sorrows,  when,  stretched  beside  the 
common  way,  without  a  human  face  to  look 
on,  he  called  upon  the  mother  whose  brain^ 
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bad  she  known  his  situation,  would  have 
been  men — whose  affectionate  heart  would 
have  been  broken  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
affliction.  It  was  a  situation  which  after- 
wards appeared  to  him  dark  and  terrible. 
The  pencU  of  the  painter  could  not  depict  it, 
nor  the  pen  of  the  poet  describe  it^  except 
like  a  dim  vision,  which  neither  the  heart 
nor  the  imagination  are  able  to  give  to  the 
world  as  a  tale  steeped  in  the  sympathies 
excited  by  reality. 

His  whole  heart  and  soul,  as  he  afterwards 
acknowledged,  were,  during  his  trying  ill- 
ness, at  heme.  The  voices  of  his  parents,  of 
his  sisters,  and  of  his  brothers,  ^ere  always 
in  his  ears ;  their  countenances  surrounded 
his  cold  and  lonely  shed ;  their  hands  touch- 
ed him  ;  their  eyes  looked  upon  him  in 
sorrow — and  their  tears  bedewed  him.  Even 
there,  the  light  of  his  mother's  love,  though 
she  herself  was  distant,  shone  upon  his  sor- 
rowful couch  ;  and  he  has  declared,  that  in 
no  past  moment  of  affection  did  his  soul  ever 
bum  with  a  sense  of  its  presence  so  strongly 
as  it  did  in  the  heart-dreams  of  his  severest 
illness.  But  God  is  love,  "and  tempereth 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

Much  of  all  his  sufferings  would  have  been 
alleviated,  were  it  not  that  his  two  best 
friends  in  the  parish,  Thady  and  the  curate, 
had  been  both  prostrated  by  the  fever  at  the 
same  time  with  himsell  There  was  conse- 
quently no  person  of  respectability  in  the 
neighborhood  cognizant  of  his  situation.  He 
was  left  to  the  humbler  class  of  the  peasantiy, 
and  honorably  did  they,  with  all  their  errors 
and  ignorance,  discharge  those  duties  which 
greater  wealth  and  greater  knowledge  would, 
probably,  have  left  unperformed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  he  ever 
intended  to  spend  in  the  •  shed,  at  eleven 
o'clock  he  heard  the  sounds  of  horses'  feet 
passing  along  the  road.  The  circumstance 
was  one  quite  familiar  to  him  ;  but  these 
horsemen,  whoever  they  might  be,  stopped, 
and  immediately  after,  two  respectable  look- 
ing men,  dressed  in  black,  approached  him. 
His  forlorn  state  and  frightfully  wasted  ap- 
pearance startled  them,  and  the  younger  of 
the  two  asked,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
went  directly  to  his  heart,  how  it  was  that 
they  found  him  in  a  situation  so  deso- 
late. 

The  kind  interest  implied  by  the  words, 
and  probably  a  sense  of  his  utterly  destitute 
state,  affected  him  strongly,  and  he  burst 
into  tears.  The  strangers  looked  *at  each 
other,  then  at  him  ;  and  if  looks  could  ex- 
press sympathy,  theirs  expressed  it. 

**  My  good  boy,"  said  the  first,  "  how  is 
it  that  we  find  you  in  a  situation  so  deplor- 
able and  wretched  as  this  ?    Who  are  you. 


or  why  is  it  that  you  haye  not  a  friendly  roof 
to  shelter  you?" 

'*Tm  a  poor  scholar,"  repUed  Jemmy, 
"the  son  of  honest  but  reduced  parents:  I 
came  to  this  part  of  the  country  with  the 
intention  of  preparing  myself  for  Maynooth, 
and,  if  it  might  plase  Gk>d,  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  raise  them  out  of  their  dis- 
tress" 

The  strangers  looked  more  earnestly  at 
the  boy  ;  siclbiesshad  touched  his  fine  intel- 
lectual features  into  a  purity  of  expression 
almost  ethereal  His  fair  skin  appeared 
nearly  transparent,  and  the  hght  of  truth 
and  candor  lit  up  his  countenance  with  a 
lustre  which  affliction  could  not  diuL 

The  other  stnmger  approached  him  more 
nearly,'  stooped  for  a  moment^  and  felt  his 
pulse. 

*'  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  ooun^ 
try  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Nearly  three  years." 

"You  have  been  ill  of  the  fever  whicl^  is 
so  prevalent ;  how  did  you  come  to  be  left  to 
the  chance  of  perishing  upon  the  highway  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  the  people  were  afeard  to  let 
me  into  their  houses  in  consequence  of  the 
faver.  I  got  ill  in  school,  sir,  but  no  boy 
would  venture  to  bring  me  home,  an'  the 
master  iumed  me  out,  to  die,  I  believe.  Maj 
Gk)d  forgive  him ! " 

"  Who  was  your  master,  my  child  ?  " 

"  The  great  Mr. ,  sir.    If  Mr.  O'Brien, 

the  curate  of  the  parish,  hadn't  been  ill  him* 
self  at  the  same  time,  or  if  Mr.  O'Eorke's 
son,  Thady,  hadn't  been  laid  on  his  back,  too, 
sir,  I  wouldn't  suffer  what  I  did." 
.  "  Has  the  curate  been  kind  to  you  ?  " 

"  Sir,  only  for  him  and  the  big  boys  I 
couldn't  stay  in  the  school,  on  account  of  the 
master's  cruelty,  particularly  since  my  money 
was  out." 

"  You  are  better  now — are  you  not  ?  "  said 
the  other  gentleman. 

"Thank  Gk>d,  sir!— oh,  thanks  be  to  the 
Almighty,  I  am !  I  expect  to  be  able  to  lave 
this  place  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

"  And  where  do  you  intend  to  go  when  you 
recover?" 

The  boy  himself  had  not  thought  of  Hub, 
and  the  question  came  on  him  so  unexpect- 
edly, that  he  could  only  reply — 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  know." 

"  Had  you,"  inquired  the  second  stranger, 
"  testimonials  from  your  parish  priest  ?  " 

"  I  had,  sir :  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
O'Brien.  I  also  had  a  character  from  my 
father's  landlord." 

"  But  how,"  asked  the  other,  "  have  you 
existed  here  during  your  illness  ?  Have  you 
been  long  sick?" 

"  Indeed  I  can't  tell  ypu,  sir,  for  I  don't 
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know  how  the  time  passed  at  all ;  but  I  know, 
sir,  that  there  were  always  two  or  three  peo- 
ple ^attendin*  me.  They  sent  me  whatever 
they  thought  I  wanted,  upon  a  shovel  or  a 
pitchfork,  across  the  ditch,  because  they  were 
afraid  to  come  near  me/' 

During  the  early  part  of  the  dialogue,  two 
or  three  old  hats,  or  caubeens,  might  have 
been  seen  moving  steadily  over  from  the  wig- 
wam to  the  ditch  which  ran  beside  the  shed 
occupied  by  M'Evoy.  Here  they  remained 
stationary,  for  those  who  wore  them  were 
now  within  hearing  of  the  conversation,  and 
ready  to  give  their  convalescent  patient  a 
good  word,  should  it  be  necessary. . 

"How  were  you  suppUed  with  drink- and 
medicine  ?  "  asked  the  younger  stranger. 

"  As  I've  just  told  you,  sir,"  repUed  Jemmy ; 
*'  the  neighbors  here  let  me  want  for  nothing 
tiiat  they  had.  They  kept  me  in  more  whey 
than  I  could  use ;  and  they  got  me  medicine, 
too,  some  way  or  other.  But  indeed,  sir, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  time  I  was  ill,  I 
can't  say  how  they  attended  me :  I  vrasn't 
sensible,  sir,  of  what  was  goin'  on  about  me." 

One  of  those  who  lay  behind  the  ditch  now 
arose,  and  after  a  few  hems  and  scratchings 
of  the  head,  ventured  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"Pray  have  you,  my  man,"  said  the  elder 
of  the  two,  "been  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  boy's  illness  ?  " 

"  Is  it  the  poor  scholar,  my  Lord  ?  *  Oh 
thin  bedad  i^s  myself  that  has  that  The 
poor  crathur  was  in  a  terrible  way  all  out,  so 
he  was.  He  caught  the  faver  in  the  school 
beyant,  one  day,  an'  was  turned  out  by  the 
nager  o'  the  world  that  he  was  lamin'  from." 

"  Are  you  one  of  the  persons  who  attended 
him  ?  " 

"  Och,  och,  the  crathur !  what  could  unsig- 
nified  people  like  us  do  for  him,  barrin'  a 
thrifle  ?  Any  how,  my  Lord,  it's  the  meracle 
o'  the  world  that  he  was  ever  able  to  over  it 
at  all.  Why,  sir,  good  luck  to  the  one  of  him 
but  suffered  as  much,  wid  the  help  o'  God,  as 
'ud  overcome  fifty  men  ! " 

"  How  did  you  provide  him  vidth  drink  at 
such  a  distance  from  any  human  habitation  ?  " 
• ,  "  Throth,  hard  enough  we  foimd  it,  sir,  to 
do  that  same  :  but  sure,  whether  or  not,  my 
Lord,  we  couldn't  be  sich  nagers  as  to  let  him 
die  all  out,  for  want  o'  somethin*  to  moisten 
his  throath  wid." 

"1  hope,"  inquired  the  other,  "you  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  milk-stealing  which  has 
produced  such  an  outcry  in  this  inmiediate 
neighborhood  ?  " 

"  Milk-stalin ' !     Oh,    bedad,    sir,    there 


*  The  peosantiy  always  address  a  Roman  Catholio 
Bishop  as  ' '  Mj  Loidt"     - 


never  was  the  likes  known  afore  in  the  coun* 
thry.  Tne  Lord  forgive  them  that  did  it  I 
Be  gorra,  sir,  the  wickedness  o'  the  people's 
mighty  improvin',  if  one  'ud  take  waruin'  by 
it,  glory  be  to  Gkxi ! " 

"Many  of  the  farmers'  cows  have  been 
milked  at  night,  Connor — perfectly  drain^. 
Even  my  own  cows  have  not  escaped ;  and  we 
who  have  suffered  are  certainly  determined, 
if  possible,  to  ascertain  those  who  have  com- 
mitted the  theft.  I,  for  my  part,  have  gone 
even  beyond  my  ability  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  xKX>r,  during  this  period  of  sickness 
and  famine;  I  therefore  deserved  this  the 
lesa" 

"  By  the  powdhers,  your  honor,  if  any  gin- 
tleman  desarved  to  have  his  cows  unmilked^ 
it's  yourself.  But,  as  I  said  this  minute, 
there's  no  end  to  the  vrickedness  o'  the  peo- 
ple, so  there's  not^  although  the  Catechu  is 
against  them ;  for,  says  it,  '  there  is  but  one 
Faith,  one  Church,  an'  one  Baptism.'  ]Nbw, 
sir,  isn't  it  quare  that  people,  wid  sich  words 
in  the  book  afore  them,  won't  be  guided  by 
it?  I  suppose  they  thought  it  only  a  while 
sin,  sir,  to  take  the  milk,  the  thieves  o'  ihe 
world." 

"  Maybe,  your  honor,"  said  another,  "  that 
it  was  only  to  keep  the  life  in  some  poor  sick 
crathur  that  wanted  it  more  nor  you  or  the 
farmers,  that  they  did  it  There's  some  o' 
the  same  farmers  desarve  worse,  for  they're 
keepin'  up  the  prices  o'  their  male  and  pra- 
ties upon  the  poor,  an'  did  so  all  along,  that 
they  might  make  money  by  our  outher  desti- 
tution." 

"  That  is  no  justification  for  theft^"  observed 
the  graver  of  the  two.  "  Does  any  one  among 
you  suspect  those  who  committed  it  in  this 
instance?  If  you  do,  I  command  you,  as 
your  Bishop,  to  mention  them." 

"How,  for  instance,"  added  the  other, 
"  were  you  able  to  supply  this  sick  boy  with 
whey  during  his  illness  ?  " 

"Oh  thin,  gintlemen,"  replied  Connor, 
dexterously  parrying  the  question,  "  but  it's 
a  mighty  improvin'  thing  to  see  our  own 
Bishop, — God  spare  his  Lordship  to  us  I — an' 
the  Protestant  minister  o'  the  parish  joinin' 
together  to  relieve  an'  give  good  advice  to  the 
poor !  Bedad,  it's  settin'  a  fine  example,  so 
it  is,  to  the  Quality,  if  they'd  take  patthem 
by  it" 

"  Reply,"  said  the  Bishop,  rather  sternly, 
"to  the  questions  we  have  asked  you." 

"  The  quistions,  your  Lordship?  It's  proud 
an'  happy  we'd  be  to  do  what  you  want ;  but 
the  sarra  man  among  us  can  do  it,  barrin' 
we'd  say  what  we  ought  not  to  say.  That's  the 
thruth,  my  Lord  ;  an' surely  'tisn't  your  Gra- 
cious Eeverence  that  'ud  want  us  to  go  beyant 
thatr" 
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"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Bishop.  "  I 
warn  you  both  against  ^Isehood  and  fraud ; 
two  charges  which  might  frequently  be 
brought  against  you  in  your  intercourse  with 
the  gentry  of  the  country,  whom  you  sel- 
dom scruple  to  deceive  and  mislead,  by  glid- 
ing into  a  character,  when  speaking  to  them, 
that  is  often  the  reverse  of  your  real  one ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  you  are  both  honest 
and  sincere  to  persons  of  your  own  class. 
Put  away  this  practice,  for  it  is  both  sinful 
and  discreditable." 

"God  bless  your  Lordship!  an'  many 
thanks  to  your  Gracious  Beverence  for  ad- 
visin*  us!  Well  we  know  that  it's  the 
blessed  thing  to  folly  your  words." 

"  Bring  over  that  ni^ed,  starved-looking 
man,  who  is  stirring  the  fire  under  that  pot," 
said  the  Hector.  "He  looks  like  Famine 
itself." 

**  Paddy  Dunn  I  will  you  come  over  here 
to  his  honor,  Paddy  !  He's  goin'  to  give  you 
somethin,"  said  Connor,  adding  of  his  own 
accord  the  last  clause  of  his  message. 

The  tattered  creature  approached  him  with 
a  gleam  of  expectation  in  his  eyes  that  ap- 
peared like  insanity. 

"God  bless  your  honor  for  your  good- 
ness," exclaimed  Faddy.  "  It's  me  that's  in 
it,  sir! — Paddy  Dunn,  sir,  sure  enough; 
but,  indeed,  I'm  the  next  tiling  to  my  own 
ghost,  sir,  now  Gk)d  help  me  1 " 

"  What^  and  for  whom  are  you  cooking  ?  " 

"  Jist  the  smallest  dhi'op  in  life,  sir,  o' 
gruel,  to  keep  the  sowl  in  that  lonely  erathur, 
sir,  the  poor  scholar." 

"  Pray  how  long  is  it  since  you  have  eaten 
anything  yourself?  " 

The  tecu*s  burst  from  the  eyes  of  the  mis- 
erable creature  as  he  replied — 

"  Before  God  in  glory,  your  honor,  an'  in 
the  presence  of  his  Lordship  here,  I  only 
got  about  what  'ud  make  betther  nor  half  a 
male  widin  the  last  day,  sir.  Twas  a  weeshy 
grain  o'  male  that  I  got  from  a  friend ;  an' 
as  Ned  Connor  here  tould  me  that  this 
crathur  had  nothiin'  to  make  the  gruel  for 
him,  why  I  shared  it  wid.  him,  bekase  he 
couldn't  even  beg  it,  sir,  if  he  viranted  it,  an' 
him  not  able  to  walk  yit." 

The  worthy  pastor's  eyes  glistened  with  a 
moisture  that  did  him  honor.  Without  a 
word  of  observation  he  slipped  a  crown  into 
the  hand  of  Dunn,  who  looked  at  it  as  if  he 
had  been  paralyzed. 

"  Oh  thin,"  said  he,  fervently,  "  may  every 
hair  on  your  honor's  head  become  a  mould- 
candle  to  light  you  into  glory  !  The  world's 
goodness  is  in  your  heart,  sir  ;  an'  may  all 
the  blessin's  of  Heaven  rain  dovm  upon  you 
an'  yours ! " 

The  two  gentlemen  then  gave  assistance  to 


the  poor  scholar,  whom  the  Bishop  addressed 
in  kind  and  encouraging  language  : 

"  Come  to  me,  my  good  boy,"  he  added, 
"  and  if,  on  further  inquiry,  I  find  that  your 
conduct  has  been  such  as  I  believe  it  to  have 
been,  you  may  rest  assured,  provided  also 
you  iLtmue  worthy  of  my  gV  opinioB, 
that  I  shall  be  a  friend  and  protector  to  you. 
Call  on  me  when  you  get  well,  and  I  will 
speak  to  you  at  greater  length." 

"  Well,"  observed  Connor,  when  they  were 
gone,  "the  divil's  own  hard  puzzle  the 
Bishop  had  me  in,  about  stalin'  the  milk.  It 
went  agin'  ihe  grain  wid  me  to  tell  him  the 
he,  so  I  had  to  invint  a  bit  o'  truth  to  keep 
my  conscience  clear ;  for  sure  there  was  runt 
a  man  among  us  that  could  tell  him,  barrin' 
we  said  that  we  oughtn't  to  say.  Doesn't  all 
the  world  know  that  a  man  oughtn't  to  con* 
dimn  himself^  That  vras  thruth,  any  way } 
but  divil  a  scruple  I'd  have  in  bammin*  the 
other — ^not  but  that  he's  one  o'  the  best  of 
his  sort  Paddy  Dunn,  quit  lookin'  at  that 
crown,  but  get  the  shovel  an'  give  the  boy  his 
dhrink — he's  wantin'  it," 

The  agitation  of  spirits  produced  by  Jem- 
my's cheering  interview  with  the  Bishop  was, 
for  three  days  afterwards,  somewhat  preju- 
dicial to  his  convalescence.  In  less  than  a 
we^k,  however,  he  was  comfortably  settled' 
with  Mr.  O'Eorke's  &unily,  whose  kindness 
proved  to  him  quite  as  warm  as  he  had  ex* 
pected. 

When  he  had  remained  with  them  a  few 
days,  he  resolved  to  recommence  his  studies 
under  his  tyrant  master.  He  certainly  knew 
that  his  future  attendance  at  the  school  would 
be  penal  to  him,  but  he  had  always  looked 
forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  hopes 
as  a  task  of  difficulty  and  distress.  The  se-^ 
verily  to  be  expected  from  the  master  could 
not^  he  thought,  be  greater  than  that  which* 
he  had  already  suffered ;  he  therefore  de^ 
cided,  if  possible,  to  complete  his  education 
under  him. 

The  school,  when  Jemmy  appeared  in  it, 
had  been  for  more  than  an  hour  assembled; 
but  the  thinness  of  the  attendance  not  only 
proved  the  woful  prevalence  of  sickness  and 
distress  in  the  parish,  but  sharpened  tho 
pedagogue's  vinegar  aspect  into  an  express 
sion  of  countenance  singularly  peevish  and 
gloomy.  When  the  lad  entered,  a  murmur 
of  pleasi);re  and  welcome  ran  through  the 
scholars,  and  joy  beamed  forth  from  every 
countenance  but  that  of  his  teacher.  When 
the  latter  noticed  this,  his  irritability  rose 
above  restraint,  and  he  exclaimed : — 

"Silence!  and   apply  to   business,   or  I 
shall  cause  some  of  you  to  denude  immedi- ' 
ately.     No  school  ever  can  prosper  in  which 
that  hirudo,  called  a  poor  scholar,  is  permitted 
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toleration.  I  thought^  sarro,  I  told  you  to 
nidificate  and  batcn  your  wild  project  un- 
dher  some  other  wing  than  mine." 

"I  only  entrate  you,"  replied  our  poor 
hero,  '^  to  suffer  me  to  join  the  class  I  left 
while  I  was  sick,  for  about  another  year.  Ill 
1)6  very  quiet  and  humble,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can,  will  do  everything  you  wish  me." 

"  Ah !  you  are  a  crawling  reptile,"  replied 
the  savage,  "  and,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  but 
a  chate  and  impostor.  I  think  you  have  im- 
posed yourself  upon  Mr.  O'Brien  for  what 
you  are  not ;  that  is,  the  son  of  an  honest 
man.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  many  of  your 
nearest  relations  died  after  having  seen  their 
own  funerals.  Your  mother,  you  runagate, 
wasn't  your  father's  wife.  111  be  bail." 

The  spirit  of  the  boy  could  bear  this  no 
longer;  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his  sinews 
stood  out  in  the  energy  of  deep  indignation. 

<'It  is  false,"  he  exdaimed  ;  *'  it  is  as  &lse 
as  your  own  cruel  and  cowardly  heart,  you 
wicked  and  unprincipled  tyrant  I  In  every- 
thing  you  have  said  of  my  father,  mother, 
and  friends,  and  of  myself,  too,  you  are  a  liar, 
from  the  hat  on  your  head  to  the  dirt  undher 
your  feet — ^a  liar,  a  coward,  and  a  villain  1 " 

The  fury  of  the  miscreant  was  ungovern- 
able : — he  ran  at  the  still  feeble  lad,  and,  by 
a  stroke  of  his  flst,  dashed  him  senseless  to  the 
earth.  There  were  now  no  large  boys  in  the 
school  to  curb  his  resentment,  he  therefore 
kicked  him  in  the  back  when  he  fell  Many 
voices  exdaimed  in  alarm— ''Oh,  mastherl 
sir ;  don't  kill  him !  Oh,  ^  1  dear,  don't 
kill  him !  Don't  kill  poor  Jemmy,  sir,  an' 
him  still  sick ! " 

"KiU  him  I"  repUed  the  master;  "kill 
him,  indeed  I  Faith,  he'd  be  no  common 
man  who  could  kill  him ;  h^  has  as  many 
lives  in  him  as  a  cat  I  Sure,  he  can  Hve  be- 
*bind  a  ditch,  wid  the  faver  on  his  back,  wid- 
out  dying ;  and  he  would  Uve  if  be  was 
stuck  on  the  spire  of  a  steeple." 

In  the  meantime  the  boy  gave  no  symp- 
toms of  returning  life,  and  the  master,  after 
desiring  a  few  of  the  scholars  to  bring  him 
out  to  the  air,  became  pale  as  death  with 
apprehension.  He  immediately  withdrew  to 
his  private  apartment,  which  joined  the 
schoolroom,  and  sent  out  his  wife  to  assist 
in  restoring  him  to  animation.  With  some 
difficulty  this  was  accomplished.  The  un- 
happy boy  at  once  remembered  what  had 
just  occurred ;  and  the  bitter  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes,  as  he  knelt  down,  and  ex- 
claimed "Merdful  Father  of  heaven  and 
earth,  have  pity  on  me  !  You  see  my  heart, 
great  God !  and  that  what  I  did,  I  did  for 
the  best  I " 

"  Avommeen,"  said  the  woman,  "  he's  pas- 
sionate, an'  never  mind  him.    Come  in  an' 


beg  his  pardon  for  callin'  him  a  liar,  an'  Fll 
become  spokesman  for  you  myself.  Come, 
acushla,  an' I'll  get  lave  for  you  to  stay  in  the 
school  stilL" 

"  Oh,  I'm  hurted  I "  said  the  poor  youth  : 
"  I'm  hurted  inwardly — somewhere  about  the 
back,  and  about  my  ribs!"  The  pain  he 
felt  brought  the  tears  dovm  his  pale  cheek& 
"  I  wish  I  was  at  home ! "  said  he.  "  111  give 
up  all  and  go  home ! "  The  lonely  boy  then 
l^d  his  head  upon  his  hands,  as  he  sat  on 
the  ground,  and  indulged  in  a  long  burst  of 
sorrow. 

"  Well,"  said  a  manly-looking  Uttle  fellow, 
whilst  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  "111  tell 
my  father  this,  anyhow.  I  kno'w  he  won't 
let  me  come  to  this  school  any  more.  Here, 
Jemmy,  is  a  piece  of  my  breii.  mayBe  it  will 
do  you  good." 

"I  couldn't  taste  it,  Frank  dear,"  said 
Jemmy  ;  "  God  bless  you  ;  but  I  couldn't 
taste  it" 

"  Do,"  said  Frank ;  "  maybe  it  will  bate 
back  the  pain." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Frank  dear,"  said  Jemmy ; 
"I  couldn't  ate  it :  Tm  hurted  inwardly." 

"  Bad  luck  to  me !  "  exclaimed  the  indig- 
nant boy,  "  if  ever  my  ten  toes  will  darken 
this  school  door  agin.  By  the  livin'  farmer, 
if  they  ax  me  at  home  to  do  it^  I'll  run  away 
to  my  unde's,  sol  wiU.  Wait,  Jemmy,  I'U 
be  big  yit ;  an',  be  the  blessed  Gospd  that's 
about  my  neck,  111  give  the  same  masther  a 
shirtful  of  sore  bones,  the  holy  an'  blessed 
minute  I'm  able  to  do  it" 

Many  of  the  other  boys  declared  that  they 
would  acquaint  their  friends  with  the  mas- 
ter's cruelty  to  the  poor  scholar  ;  but  Jemmy 
requested  them  not  to  do  so,  and  said  that  he 
was  determined  to  return  home  the  moment 
he  should  be  able  to  travel 

The  affiighted  woman  could  not  prevail 
upon  him  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  her 
husband,  although  the  expressions  of  the 
other  scholars  induced  her  to  press  him  to  it, 
even  to  entreaty.  Jemmy  arose,  and  vnth 
considerable  difficulty  reached  the  Curate's 
house,  found  him  at  home,  and,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  related  to  him  the  atrocious  con- 
duct of  the  master. 

"Very  weU,"  said  this  excellent  man,  "I 
am  glad  that  I  can  venture  to  ride  as  far  as 
Colonel  B 's  to-morrow.  You  must  ac- 
company me ;  for  decidedly  such  brutality 
cannot  be  permitted  te  go  unpimished." 

Jemmy  knew  that  the  curate  was  his  friend  ; 
and  although  he  would  not  himself  have 
thought  of  summoning  the  master  to  answer 
for  his  barbarity,  yet  he  acquiesced  in  the  cu- 
rate's opinion.  He  stepped  that  night  in  the 
house  of  the  worthy  man  to  whom  Mr.  O'Brien 
had  recommended  him  on  his  first  entering 
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the  town.  It  appeared  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  unable  to  walk  ;  the  blows 
which  he  had  received  were  tken  felt  by  him 
to  be  more  dangerous  than  had  been  sup- 
posed. Mr.  O'Brien,  on  being  informed  of 
this,  procured  a  jaunting-car,  on  which  they 
both  sat^  and  at  an  easy  pace  reached  the 
Colonel's  residence. 

The  curate  was  shown  into  an  ante-room, 
and  Jemmy  sat  in  the  hall:  the  Colonel 
joined  the  former  in  a  few  minutes.  He  had 
been  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  ac- 
companied by  his  family,  for  nearly  the  last 
three  years,  but  had  just  returned,  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  a  large  property  in  land 
and  money,  to  which  he  succeeded  at  a  very 
critical  moment,  for  his  own  estates  were 
heavily  encumbered.  He  was  now  proprietor 
of  an  additional  estate,  the  reni-roU  of  which 
was  six  thousand  per  annum,  and  also  master 
of  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  in  the  fund& 

Mr.  O'Brien,  after  congratulating  him  upon 
his  good  fortune,  introduced  the  case  of  our 
hero  as  one  which,  in  his  opinion,  called  for 
the  Colonel's  interposition  as  a  magistrate. 

"  I  have  appUed  to  you,  sir,"  he  proceeded, 
"  rather  than  to  any  other  of  the  neighbor- 
ing gentlemen,  because  I  think  this  friend- 
less lad  has  a  peculiar  claim  upon  any  good 
offices  you  could  render  him." 

''  A  claim  upon  me !  How  is  that^  Mr. 
O'Brien?" 

**  The  boy,  sir,  is  not  a  native  of  this  prov- 
ince. His  father  was  formerly  a  tenant  of 
yours,  a  man,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  re- 
markable for  good  conduct  and  industry.  It 
appears  that  his  circumstances,  so  long  as  he 
was  your  tenant,  were  those  of  a  comfortable 
independent  farmer.  If  the  story  which  his 
son  relates  be  true — and  I,  for  one,  believe 
it — his  family  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  man- 
ner unusually  cruel  and  iniquitous.  Your 
present  agen^  Colonel,  who  is  known  in  his 
own  neighborhood  by  the  nickname  of  Yellow 
Sam,  thrust  him  out  of  his  farm,  when  his 
wife  was  sicki  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into 
it  a  man  who  had  married  his  illegitimate 
daughter.  If  this  be  found  a  correct  account 
of  tiie  transaction,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  you,  Colonel  B ,  as  a  gentle- 
man of  honor  and  humanity,  will  investigate 
the  conduct  of  yofur  ^eni,  and  see  justice 
done  to  an  honest  man,  who  must  have  been 
oppressed  in  your  name,  and  under  color  of 
your  authority." 

"If  my  agent  has  dared  to  be  unjust  to  a 
worthy  tenant,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  bastard,  by  my  sacred 
honor,  he  shall  cease  to  be  an  agent  of  mine ! 
I  admit,  certainly,  that  from  some  circum- 
stances which  transpired  a  few  years  ago,  I 
have  reason  to  suspect  his  integrity.    That, 


to  be  sure,  was  only  so  far  as  he  and  I  were 
concerned ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  during 
one  or  two  visits  I  made  to  the  estate  which 
he  manages,  I  heard  the  tenants  thank  and 
praise  him  with  much  gratitude,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  There  was  'Thank  your 
honor !  * — *  Long  may  you  reign  ov^r  us,  sir !  * 
— and,  *  Oh,  Colonel,  you've  a  mighty  good 
man  to  your  agent  I '  and  so  forth.  I  do  not 
think,  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  he  has  acted  so 
harshly,  or  that  he  would  dare  to  do  it  Up- 
on my  honor,  I  heard  those  warm  expressions 
of  gratitude  from  the  Ups  of  the  tenants  them- 
selves." 

.  "K  you  knew  the  people  in  general, 
Colonel,  as  well  as  I  do, '  replied  the  curate, 
"  you  would  admit,  that  such  expressions  are 
often  either  cuttingly  ironical,  or  the  result 
of  fear.  You  will  always  find,  sir,  that  the 
independent  portion  of  the  people  have  least 
of  this  forced  dissimulation  among  them« 
A  dishonest  and  inhuman  agent  has  in  his' 
own  hands  the  irresponsible  power  of  harass- 
ing and  oppressing  the  tenantry  tmder  him. 
The  class  most  hateful  to  the  people  are 
those  low  wretches  who  spring  up  from  noth- 
ing into  wealth,  accumulated  by  dishonesty 
and  rapacity.  They  are  proud,  overbearing, 
and  jealous,  even  to  vindictiveness,  of  the  least 
want  of  respect  It  is  to  such  upstarts  that 
the  poorer  classes  are  externally  most  civil ; 
but  it  is  also  such  persons  whom  they  most 
hate  and  abhor.  They  flatter  them  to  their 
hceSj  'tis  true  even  to  nausea  ;  but  they  sel- 
dom spare  them  in  their  absence.  Of  this 
very  class,  I  beHeve,  is  your  agent,  Yellow 
Sam ;  so  that  any  favorable  expressions  you 
may  have  heard  from  your  tenantry  towards 
him,  were  most  probably  the  result  of  dis- 
simulation and  fear.  Besides,  sir,  here  is  a 
testimonial  from  M'Evoy's  parish  priest,  in 
which  his  father  is  spoken  of  as  an  honest, 
moral,  and  industrious  man." 

"  If  what  you  say,  Mr.  O'Brien,  be  correct," 
observed  the  Colonel, ''  you  know  the  Iri^ 
peasantry  much  better  than  I  do.  Decidedly, 
I  have  always  thought  them  in  conversation 
exceedingly  candid  and  sincere.  With  re- 
spect to  testimonials  from  priests  to  landlords 
in  behalf  of  their  tenants,  upon  my  honor  I 
am  sick  of  them.  I  actually  received,  about 
four  years  ago,  /such  an  excellent  character  of 
two  tenants,  as  induced  me  to  suppose  thcQi 
worthy  of  encouragement.  But  what  was 
the  fact?  Why,  sir,  they  were  two  of  the 
greatest  firebrands  on  my  estate,  and  put 
both  me  and  my  agent  to  great  ti-ouble  and 
expense.  No,  sir,  I  wouldn't  give  a  curse 
for  a  priest's  testimonial  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion. These  fellows  were  subsequentiy  con- 
victed of  arson  on  the  clearest  evidencci  and 
transported." 
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"Well,  sir,  I  grant  that  you  may  have 
been  misled  in  that  instance.  However,  from 
what  I've  observed,  the  two  great  faults  of 
Irish  landlords  are  these : — In  the  first  place, 
they  suffer  themselves  to  remain  ignorant  of 
their  tenantry ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they 
frequently  deny  them  access  and  redi-ess 
when  the  poor  people  are  anxious  to  acquaint 
them  with  their  grievances ;  for  it  is  usual 
with  landlords  to  refer  them  to  those  very 
agents  against  whose  cruelty  and  rapacity 
they  are  appealing.  This  is  a  carte  blanche 
to  the  agent  to  trample  upon  them  if  he 
pleases.  In  the  next  place,  Irish  landlords 
too  frequently  employ  ignorant  and  needy 
men  to  manage  theii*  estates  ;  men  who  have 
no  character,  no  property,  or  standing  in 
society,  beyond  the  reputation  of  being  keen 
shrewd,  and  active.  These  persons,  sir, 
make  fortunes ;  and  what  means  can  they 
have  of  accumulating  wealth,  except  by  cheat- 
ing either  the  landlord  or  his  tenants,  or 
both  ?  A  history  of  their  conduct  would  be 
a  black  catalogue  of  dishonesty,  oppression, 
and  treachery.  Eespectable  men,  resident 
on  or  near  the  estate,  possessing  both  charac- 
ter and  property,  should  always  be  selected 
for  this  important  trust  But,^.. above  all 
things,  the  curse  of  a  tenantry  is  di  percent- 
a^e  agent  He  racks,  and  dnves,  and  op- 
presses, without  consideration  either  of 
market  or  produce,  in  order  that  his  receipts 
may  be  ample,  and  his  own  income  large." 

"  Why,  O'Brien,  you  appear  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  all  this  sort  of  thing  than  I, 
who  am  a  landed  proprietor." 

"  By  the  by,  sir,  without  meaning  you  any 
disrespect,  it  is  the  landlords  of  Ireland  who 
know  least  about  the  great  mass  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  I  might  also  add,  about  its 
history,  its  literature,  the  manners  of  the 
people,  their  customs,  and  their  prejudices. 
The  peasantry  know  tlxis,  and  too  often  prac- 
tise upon  their  ignorance.  There  is  a  land- 
lord's Vade  mecum  sadly  wanted  in  Ireland, 
Colonel" 

"Ah!  very  good,  O'Brien,  very  good! 
Well,  I  shall  certainly  inquire  into  this  case, 
and  if  I  find  that  Yellow  Sam  has  been  play- 
ing the  oppressor,  out  he  goes.  I  am  now 
able  to  manstge  him,  which  I  could  not  read- 
ily do  before,  for,  by  the  by,  he  had  mort- 
gages on  my  property." 

"I  would  take  it.  Colonel,  as  a  personal 
favor,  if  you  would  investigate  the  transaction 
I  have  mentioned." 

"  Undoubtedly  I  shall,  and  that  very  soon. 
But  about  this  outrage  committed  against 
the  boy  himself  ?  We  had  better  take  his  in- 
formations, and  punish  the  fellow." 

"  Certainly  ;  I  think  that  is  the  best  way. 
His  conduct  to  the  poor  youth  has  been 


merciless  and  detestable.    We  must  put  him 
out  of  this  part  of  the  country." 

"Call  the  lad  in.  In  this  case  I  shall  draw 
up  the  informations  myseli^  although  O^gg 
usually  does  that" 

Jemmy,  assisted  by  the  curate,  entered  the 
room,  and  the  humane  Colonel  desired  him, 
as  he  appeared  ill,  to  sit  down. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel. 

"James  M'Evoy,"  he  replied.  "I'm  the 
son,  sir,  of  a  man  who  was  onoe  a  tenant  of 
yours." 

"  Ay !  and  pray  how  did  he  cease  to  be  a 
tenant  of  mine  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  your  agent,  Yallow  Sam,  pdt 
him  out  of  our  farm,  when  my  poor  mother 
was  on  her  sick-bed.  He  chated  my  father, 
sir,  out  of  some  money — ^part  of  our  rent  it 
was,  that  he  didn't  give  him  a  receipt  for. 
When  my  father  went  to  him  afterwards  for 
the  receipt,  Tallow  Sam  abused  him,  and 
called  him  a  rogue,  and  that,  sir,  was  what 
no  man  ever  called  my  father  either  before 
or  since.  My  father,  sir,  threatened  to  tell 
you  about  it,  and  you  came  to  the  country 
soon  after  ;  but  Yallow  Sam  got  very  great 
veid  my  fether  at  that  time,  and  sent  him  to 
sell  bullocks  for  him  about  fifty  miles  off, 
but  when  he  come  back  again,  you  had  left 
the  country.  Thin,  sir,  Yallow  Sam  said 
nothing  till  the  next  half-year's  rent  became 
due,  whin  he  came  down  on  my  father  for 
all — that  is,  what  he  hadn't  got  the  receipt 
for,  and  the  other  gale — and,  without  any 
warning  in  the  world,  put  him  out  My 
father  offered  to  pay  all ;  but  he  said  he  was 
a  rogue,  and  that  you  had  ordered  him  off 
the  estate.  In  less  than  a  week  after  this  he 
put  a  man  that  married  a  bastard  daughter 
of  his  own  into  our  house  and  place.  That's 
God's  truth,  sir ;  and  youll  find  it  so,  if  you 
inquire  into  it  It's  a  common  trick  of  his 
to  keep  back  receipts,  and  make  the  tenants 
pay  double."  * 

"  Sacred  Heaven,  O'Brien  I  can  this  be 
possible  ?  " 

"  Your  best  way.  Colonel,  is  to  inquire  in- 
to it" 

"  Was  not  your  father  able  to  educate  you 
at  home,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  We  soon  got  into  poverty  after 
we  left  your  fistrm ;  ahd  another  thing,  sir, 
there  was  no  Latin  school  in  our  neighbor- 
hood." 

"For  what  purpose  did  you  become  a 
poor  scholar?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  hoped  one  day  or  other  to 
be  able  to  raise  my  father  and  mother  out 

*  This  is  the  faot.  The  individual  here  alluded 
to,  frequently  kept  back  receipts  when  receivings 
rents,  under  pretence  of  hurry,  and  afterwards  com- 
pelled the  tenants  to  pay  the  same  gale  twice  I 
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of  the  distress  that  Tallow  Sam  brought  on 


us. 


»» 


"  By  Heaven  !  a  noble  aim,  and  a  noble 
sentiment.  And  what  has  this  d — d  fellow 
of  a  schoolmaster  done  to  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  yesterday,  when  I  went  back 
to  the  school,  he  abused  me,  and  said  that 
he  supposed  that  most  of  my  relations  were 
hanged ;  spoke  iU  of  my  father ;  and  said 
that  my  mother  " — Here  the  tears  started  to 
his  eyes — he  sobbed  aloud. 

"Go  on,  and  be  cool,"  said  the  Colonel 
"  What  did  he  say  of  your  mother?  " 

"  He  said,  sir,  that  she  was  never  married 
to  my  father.  I  know  I  was  wrong,  sir  ;  but 
if  it  was  the  king  on  his  throne  that  said  it 
of  my  mother,  Td  call  him  a  Har.  I  called 
him  a  liar,  and  a  coward,  and  a  villain :  ay, 
sir,  and  if  I  had  been  able,'  I  would  have 
tramped  him  under  my  feet." 

The  Colonel  looked  steadily  at  him,  but 
the  open  clear  eye  which  the  boy  turned 
upon  him  was  full  of  truth  and  independence. 

"And  you  will  find,"  said  the  soldier, 
"that  this  spirited  defence  of  your  mother 
will  be  the  most  fortunate  action  of  your  Ufe. 
Well ;  he  struck  you  then,  did  he  ?  " 

"He  knocked  me  down,  sir,  with  his  fist 
— then  kicked  me  in  the  back  and  sides.  I 
think  some  of  my  ribs  are  broke." 

"Ay  1 — no  doubt,  n9  doubt,"  said  the  Col- 
onel. "  And  you  were  only  after  recovering 
from  this  fever  which  is  so  prevalent?" 

"I  wasn't  a  week  out  oT  it,  sir." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  we  shall  pimish  him  for 
you." 

"  Sir,  would  you  hear  me  for  a  word  or 
two,  if  it  would  be  pleasing  to  you  ?  " 

"  Speak  on,"  said  the  Colonel 

"  I  would  rather  change  his  punishment 
to — ^I  would — that  is — if  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  you — ^It's  this,  sir — I  wouldn't  throu- 
ble  you  now  against  the  master,  if  you'd  be 
pleased  to  rightify  my  father,  and  punish 
xallow  Sam.  Oh,  sir,  for  God's  sake,  put 
my  heart-broken  father  into  his  farm  agsiin ! 
If  you  would,  sir,  I  could  sbed  my  blood,  or 
lay  d©wn  my  life  for  you,  or  for  any  belong- 
ing t<f  3'ou.  I'm  but  a  poor  boy,  sir,  low  and 
humble  ;  but  they  say  there's  a  greater  Be- 
ing than  the  greatest  in  this  world,  that 
listens  to  the  just  prayers  of  the  poor  and 
friendless.  I  was  never  happy,  sir,  since  we 
left  it — neither  was  any  of  us ;  and  when 
we'd  sit  cowld  and  hungry,  aboi^t  our  hearth, 
we  used  to  be  talking  of  the  pleasant  days 
we  spent  in  it>  till  the  tears  would  be  smoth- 
ered in  curses  against  him  that  put  us  out 
of  it.  Oh,  sir,  if  you  could  know  all  that  a 
poor  and  honest  family  suffers,  when  they 
are  thrown  into  distress  by  want  of  feeling 
in  their  landlords,  or  by  the  dishonesty  of 


agents,  you  would  consider  my  father's  case. 
I'm  his  favorite  son,  sir,  and  good  right  have 
I  to  speak  for  him.  If  you  could  know  the 
sorrow,  the  misery,  the  drooping  down  of 
the  spirits,  that  lies  upon  the  countenances 
and  the  hearts  of  such  people,  you  wouldn't, 
as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  think  it  below  you 
to  spread  happiness  and  contentment  among 
them  again.  In  the  morning  they  rise  to  a 
day  of  hardship,  no  matter  how  bright  and 
cheerful  it  may  be  to  others — nor  is  there 
any  hope  of  a  brighter  day  for  them  :  and  at 
night  they  go  to  their  hard  beds  to  strive  to 
sleep  away  their  hunger  in  spite  of  cowld 
and  want.  If  you  coiJd  see  how  the  father 
of  ft  family,  after  striving  to  bear  up,  sinks 
down  at  last ;  if  you  could  see  the  look  he 
gives  at  the  childhre  that  he  would  lay  down 
his  heart's  blood  for,  when  they  sit  naked 
and  hungry  about  him ;  and  the  mother,  too, 
wid  her  kind  word  and  sorrowful  smile; 
proud  of  them  in  all  their  destitution,  but 
her  heart  breaking  silently  aU  the  time,  her 
face  wasting  away,  her  eye  dim,  and  her 
strength  gone  I — Sir,  make  one  such  family 
happy — for  all  this  has  been  in  my  father's 
house  I  Give  us  back  our  light  spirits,  our 
pleasant  days,  and  our  cheerful  hearts  again  f 
We  lost  them  through  the  villainy  of  your 
agent  Give  them  back  to  us,  for  you  can 
do  it ;  but  you  can  never  pay  us  for  what  we 
suffered.  Give  us,  sir,  our  ferm,  our  green 
fields,  our  house,  and  every  spot  and  nook 
that  we  had  before.  We  love  the  place,  sir^ 
for  its  own  sake  ; — it  is  the  place  of  our 
fathers,  and  our  hearts  are  in  it.  I  often 
think  I  see  the  smooth  river  that  runs  through 
it,  and  the  meadows  that  I  played  in  when- 1 
was  a  child  ; — ^the  glen  behind  our  house, 
the  mountains  that  rose  before  us  when  we 
left  the  door,  the  thorn-bush  at  the  garden, 
the  hazels  in  the  glen,  the  little  beach-green 
beside  the  river — Oh,  sir,  don't  blame  me* 
for  crying,  for  they  ar^  all  before  my  eyes, 
in  my  ears,  and  in  my  heart !  Many  a  sum- 
mer evening  have  I  gone  to  the  march-ditch 
of  the  farm  that  my  father's  now  in,  and 
looked  at  the  place  I  loved,  till  the  tears 
blinded  me,  and  I  asked  it  as  a  favor  of  God 
to  restore  us  to  it !  Sir,  we  are  in  great  pov- 
erty at  home ;  before  God  we  are  ;  and  my 
father's  heart  is  breaking." 

The  Colonel  drew  his  breath  deeply, 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  as  he  looked  at  the 
fine  countenance  of  the  boy — expressing,  as 
it  did,  enthusiasm  and  sorrow — his  eye 
Hghtened  with  a  gleam  of  indignation.  It 
could  not  be  against  the  poor  scholar  ;  no, 
gentle  reader,  but  against  his  own  agent. 

"  O'Brien,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  think  ? 
And  this  noble  boy  is  the  son  of  a  man  who 
belongs  to  a  class  of  which  I  am  ignorant  I 
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By  Heaven,  we  landlords  are,  I  fear,  a  guilty 
race." 

"  Not  all,  sir,". replied  the  Curate.  "  There 
are  noble  exceptions  among  them ;  their 
faults  are  more  the  faults  of  omission  than 
commission." 

"Well,  well,  no  matter.  Come,  I  will 
draw  up  the  informations  against  this  man  ; 
afterwai'ds  I  have  something  to  say  to  you, 
my  boy,"  he  added,  addressing  Jemmy, 
"  that  will  not,  I  trust,  be  impleasant." 

He  then  drew  up  the  informations  as 
strongly  as  he  could  word  them,  after  which 
Jemmy  deposed  to  their  truth  and  accuracy, 
and  the  Colonel,  rubbing  his  hands  again, 
said — 

"  I  will  have  the  fellow  secured.  When 
you  go  into  town,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Til  thank  you 
to.  call  on  Meares,  and  hand  him  these.  He 
will  lodge  the  miscreant  in  limbo  this  veiy 
night" 

Jemmy  then  thanked  him,  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  when  the  Colonel  desired  him 
tq  remain  a  little  longer. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "your  father  has  been 
treated  inhumanly,  I  believe ;  but  no  matter. 
That  is  not  the  question.  Your  sentiments, 
and  conduct,  and  your  affection  :for  your 
parents,  are  noble,  my  boy.  At  present^  I 
say,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  history 
of  your  father's  wrongs  be  true  or  false  ;  you, 
at  least,  believe  it  to  be  true.  From  this 
forward — but  by  the  by,  I  forgot ;  how  could 
your  becoming  a  poor  scholar  reUeve  your 
pai'ents  ?  " 

"I  intended  to  become  a  priest,  sir,  and. 
then  to  help  tliem." 

"Ay  I  so  I  thought ;  and,  provided  your 
father  were  restored  to  the  fiEmn,  would  you 
be  still  disposed  to  become  a  priest  ?  " 

"  I  would,  sir ;  next  to  helping  my  father, 
that  is  what  I  wish  to  be." 

"0-Brien,  what  would  it  cost  to  prepare 
him  respectably  for  the  priesthood? — ^I  mean 
to  defray  his  expenses  until  he  completes  his 
prepai*atory  education,  in  the  first  place,  and 
afterwards  during  his  residence  in  May- 
nooth  ?  " 

"  I  think  two  hundred  pounds,  sir,  would 
do  it  easily  and  respectably." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  would.  However,  do 
you  send  him-^but  first  let  me  ask  what 
progress  he  has  already  made  ?  " 

"  He  has  re^ — in  feet  he  w  nearly  pre- 
pared to  enter  Maynooth.  His  progress  has 
been  very  rapid." 

"  Put  him  to  some  respectable  boarding- 
school  for  a  year ;  then  let  him  enter  May- 
nooth, and  I  will  bear  the  expense.  But 
remember  I  do  not  adopt  this  bourse  in 
consequence  of  his  father's  history.  Not  I, 
by  Jupiter ;  I  do  it  on  his  own  account     He 


is  a  noble  boy,  and  full  of  fine  qualities,  if 
they  be  not  nipped  by  neglect  ana  poverty. 
I  loved  my  father  myself,  and  fought  a  duel 
on  his  account ;  and  I  honor  the  son  who 
has  spirit  to  defend  his  absent  parent" 

"  "^is  is  a  most  surprising  turn  in  the 
bo/s  fortunes.  Colonel" 

"He  deserves  it  A  soldier,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
is  not  without  his  enthusiasm,  nor  can  he 
help  admiring  it  in  others,  when  noblj  and 
virtuously  directed.  To  see  a  boy  m  the 
midst  of  poverty,  encountering  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  of  life,  with  the  hope. of 
raising  up  his  parents  from  distress  to  inde- 
pendence, has  a  touch  of  sublimity  in  it." 

"  Ireland,  Colonel,  abounds  with  instances 
of  similar  virtue,  brought  out,  probably,  into 
fuller  life  and  vigor  by  the  sad  changes  and 
depressions  which  are  weighing  down  the 
people.  In  her  glens,  on  her  bleak  moun- 
tain sides,  and  in  her  remotest  plains,  such 
examples  of  pure  affection,  uncommon 
energy,  and  humble  heroism,  are  to  be  seen ; 
but  unfortunately,  few  persons  of  rank  or 
observation  mingle  with  the  Irish  people, 
and  their  many  admirable  quahties  pass 
away  without  being  recorded  in  the  literature 
of  their  country.  They  are  certainly  a 
strange  people,  Colonel,  almost  an  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  They 
are  the  only  people  who  can  rush  out  from 
the  very  virtues  of  private  life  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  crimes  at  which  we  shudder. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  outcry  about  their 
oppression ;  but  that  is  wrong,  llieir  indi- 
gence and  ignorance  are  rather  the  result  of 
neglect ; — of  neglect  sir,  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country — from  the  earl  to  the 
squireen.  They  have  been  taught  little  that 
is  suitable  to  their  stations  and  duties  in 
life,  either  as  tenants  who  cultivate  our 
lands,  or  as  members  of  moral  or  Christian 
society." 

"  Well,  well :  I  believe  what  you  say  is  too 
true.  But  touching  the  records  of  virtue  in 
human  life,  pray  who  would  record  it  when 
nothing  goes  dovm  now-a-days  but  what  is 
either  monstrous  or  fashionable  ?  " 

"  Very  true.  Colonel ;  yet  in  my  humble 
opinion,  a  virtuous  Irish  peasant  is  far  from 
being  so  low  a  character  as  a  profligate  man 
of  rank." 

"  Well,  well,  well  I  Come,  O'Brien,  we  will 
drop  the  subject.  In  the  meantime,  touch- 
ing this  boy,  as  I  said,  he  must  be  looked  to, 
for  he  has  that  in  him  which  ought  not  to 
be  neglected.  We  shall  now  see  that  this 
d — d  pedagogue  be  punished  for  his  cruelty." 

The  worthy  Colonel  in  a  short  time  dis- 
missed poor  Jemmy  with  aji  exulting  heart ; 
but  not  until  he  had  placed  a  sufficient  sum 
in  the  Curate's  hands  for  enabling  him  to 
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make  a  ^respectable  appearance.  Medical 
advice  was  also  procured  for  him,  by  which 
he  sooner  overcame  the  effects  of  his  master's 
brutality. 

On  their  way  home  Jemmy  related  to  his 
friend  the  conversation  which  he  had  had 
vrith  his  Bishop  in  the  shed,  and  the  kind 
interest  which  that  gentleman  had  taken  in 
his  situation  and  prospects.  Mr.  O'Brien 
told  him  that  the  Bishop  was  an  excellent 
man,  possessing  much  discrimination  and 
benevolence;  ''and  so/'  said  he,  ''is  the 
Protestant  clergyman  who  accompanied  him. 
They  have  both  gone  among  the  people  dur- 
ing this  heavy  visitation  of  .disease  and 
famine,  administering  advice  and  assistance  ; 
restraining  them  from  those  excesses  which 
they  sometimes  commit^  when,  driven  by 
hunger,  they  attack  provision-carts,  bakers' 
shops,  or  the  houses  of  farmers  who  are 
known  to  possess  a  stock  of  meal  or  potatoes, 
Ck>d  knows,  it  is  an  excusable  kind  of  rob- 
bery ;  yet  it  is  right  to  restrain  them." 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  sir,  to  see  clergy- 
men of  every  religion  working  together  to 
make  the  people  happy." 

"  It  is  certainly  so,"  repHed  the  curate ; 
**  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  the 
Protestant  clergy,  that  there  is  no  class  of 
men  in  Ireland,  James,  who  do  so  much  gocKl 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  party.  They 
are  generally  kind  and  charitable  to  the  poor  ; 
so  are  their  wives  and  daughter&  I  have 
often  known  them  to  cheer  the  sick-bed — to 
assist  the  widow  and  the  orphan — to  advise 
and  admonish  the  profligate,  and,  in  s<5me 
instances,  even  to  reclaim  them.  But  now 
about  your  own  prospects ;  I  think  you 
should  go  and  see  your  &mily  as  soon  as 
your  health  permits  you." 

"I  would  give  my  right  hand,"  replied 
Jemmy,  *'  just  to  see  them,  if  it  was  only  for 
five  minutes :  but  I  calhiot  go.  I  vowed  that 
I  would  never  enter  my  native  parish  until  I 
Bhould  become  a  Catholic  clergyman.  I 
vowed  that,  sir,  to  God— and  with  his  as- 
sistance I  will  keep  my  vow." 

'  "Well,"  said  the  curate,  "you  are  right 
And  now  let  me  give  you  a  little  advice.  In 
the  first  place,  learn  to  speak  as  correctly  as 
you  can  ;  'lay  aside  the  vulgarisms  of  conver- 
sation peculiar  to  the  common  people  ;  and 
speak  precisely  as  you  would  vmte.  By  the 
by,  you  acquitted  yourself  to  admiration  vrith 
the  Colonel.  A  little  stumbling  there  was  in 
the  beginning ;  but  you  got  over  ii  You 
see,  James,  the  force  of  truth  and  simplicity. 
I  could  scarcely  restrain  my  tears  while  you 
spoke." 

"If  I  had  not  been  in  eamest^  sir,  I  could 
never  have  spoken  as  I  did." 

"  You  never  could.    Truth,  James,  is  the 


foundation  of  all  eloquence ;  he  who  know- 
ingly fipeaks  what  is  not  true,  n^ay  dazzle 
and  perplex  ;  but  he  will  never  touch  with 
that  power  and  pathos  whidh  spring  from 
truth.  Fiction  is  successful  only  by  borrow- 
ing her  habiliments.  Now,  James,  for  a  lit- 
tle more  advice.  Don't  let  the  idea  of  having 
been  a  poor  scholar  deprive  you  of  self-res- 
pect ;  neither  let  your  unexpected  turn  of 
fortune  cause  you  to  forget  what  yoU  have 
su£fered.  Hold  a  middle  course ;  be  firm 
and  independent ;  without  servility  on  the 
one  hand,  or  vanity  on  the  other,  xou  have 
also  too  much  good  sense,  and,  I  hope,  too 
much  religion,  to  ascribe  what  this  day  has 
brought  forth  in  your  behalf,  to  any  other 
cause  than  Ood.  It  has  pleased  him  to  raise 
you  from  misery  to  ease  and  comfort ;  to 
him,  therefore,  be  it  referred,  and  to  him  be 
your  thanks  and  prayers  directed.  You  owe 
him  much,  for  you  now  can  perceive  the 
value  of  what  he  has  done  for  you !  May 
his  name  be  blessed ! " 

Jemmy  was  deeply  affected  by  the  kipd- 
ness  of  his  friend,  for  such,  in  friendship's 
truest  sense,  was  he  to  him.  He  expressed 
the  obligations  which  he  owed  him,  and 
promised  to  foUow  the  excellent  advice  he 
had  just  received. 

The  schoolmaster's  conduct  to  the  poor 
scholar  had,  before  the  close  of  the  day  on 
which  it  occurred,  been  known  ilirough  the 
parish.  Thady  OTlorke,  who  had  but  just 
recovered  from  the  epidemic,  idt  so  bitterly 
exasperated  at  the  outrage,  that  he  brought 
his  fother  to  the  parish  priest,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  our  hero 
and  the  poorer  children  of  the  school  had 
suffered.  In  addition  to  this,  he  went  among 
the  more  substantial  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, whose  co-operation  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  driving 
the  tyrant  out  of  the  parish. 

Jemmy,  who  still  Mved  at  the  "  House  of 
Entertainment,"  on  hearing  what  they  in- 
tended to  do,  begged  Mr.  O'Brien  to  allow 
him,  provided  the  master  should  be  removed 
from  the  school,  to  decline  prosecuting  him. 

"  He  has  been  cruel  to  me,  no  doubt,"  he 
added ;  "  still  I  cannot  forget  that  his 
cruelty  has  been  the  means  of  changing  my 
condition  in  life  so  much  for  the  better.  U 
he  is  put  out  of  the  parish  it  will  be  punish- 
ment enough ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  sir,  I 
can  noxo  forgive  everybody.  Maybe,  had  I 
been  still  neglected  I  might  punish  him  ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  to  show  him  and  the  world 
that  I  didn't  deserve  his  severity,  I  forgive 
him." 

Mr.  ^O'Brien  vras  not  disposed  to  check 
a  sentiment  that  did  the  boy's  heart  so  much 
honor ;  he  waited  on  the  Colonel  the  next 
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morning,  acquainted  him  with  Jemmy's 
wishes,  and  the  indictment  was  quashed  im- 
mediately'  affcer  the  schoolmastef's  removal 
from  his  situation. 

Our  hero's  personal  appearance  was  bjthis 
time  incredibly  changed  for  the  better.  His 
countenance,  naturally  expressive  of  feeling, 
firmness,  and  intellect,  now  appeared  to  ad- 
ditioiial  advantage  ;  so  did  his  whole  person, 
when  dressed  in  a  decent  suit  of  black.  No 
man  acquainted  with  life  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
improvement  which  genteel  apparel  produce 
in  the  carriage,  tone  of  thought,  and  princi- 
ples of  an  individual.  It  gives  a  man  confi- 
dence, self-respect,  and  a  sense  of  equahty 
with  his  companions;  it  inspires  him  vnth 
energy,  independence,  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
couitesv  of  manner,  and  elevation  of  Ian- 
guage.  The  face  becomes  manly,  bold,  and 
free ;  the  brow  open,  and  the  eye  clear ; 
there  is  no  slinking  through  nairow  lanes 
and  back  streets :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
smoothly  dressed  man  steps  out  with  a  de- 
termination not  to  spare  the  earth,  or  to 
walk  as  if  he  trod  on  eggs  or  razors.  No  ;  he 
brushes  onward;  is  the  first  to  accost  his 
friends ;  gives  a  careless  bow  to  this,  a  bluff 
nod  to  tiiat,  and  a  patronizing  ''  how  dy'e  do  " 
to  a  third,  who  is  worse  dressed  thim  him- 
self Trust  me,  kind  reader,  that  good 
clothes  are  calculiated  to  advance  a  man  in 
life  nearly  as  well  as  good  principles,  es- 
pecially in  a  world  Hke  this,  where  external 
appearance  is  taken  as  the  exponent  of  what 
is  beneath  it 

Jemmy,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  now 
waited  upon  the  Bishop,  who  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  uncommon  turn  of  fortune 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  fiivor.  He  also 
expressed  his  willingness  to  help  him  for- 
ward, as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  towards  the 
attainment  of  his  wishes.  In  order  to  place 
the  boy  directly  under  suitable  patronage, 
Mr.  O'Brien  suggested  that  the -choice  of  tiie 
school  should  be  left  to  the  Bishop.  This, 
perhaps,  flattered  him  a  little,  for  who  is 
without  his  weaknesses?  A  school  near  the 
metropolis  was  accordingly  fixed  upon,  to 
which  Jemmy,  now  furnished  with  a  hand- 
some outfit,  was  accordinc^ly  sent.  There 
we  wiU  leaTe  him,  reading  with  eagerness  and 
assiduily,  whilst  we  return  to  look  after 
Colonel  B.  and  his  agent 

One  morning  after  James's  departure,  the 
Colonel's  servant  waited  upon  Mr.  O'Brien 
with  a  note  from  his  master,  intimating  a 
wish  to  see  him.  He  lost  no  time  in  waiting 
upon  that  gentleman,  who  was  then  prepar- 
ing to  visit  the  estate  which  he  had  so  long 
neglected. 

"I  am  going,"  said  he,  "to  see  how  my 
agent,  YeUow  Sam,  as  they  call  him,  and  my 


tenants  agree.  It  is  my  determination,  Mc 
O'Brien,  to  investigate  the  circumstances  at^ 
tending  the  removal  of  our  protege's  father. 
I  shall,  moreover,  look  closely  into  the  state 
and  feelings  of  my  tenants  in  general  It  is 
probable  I  shall  visit  many  of  them,  and  cer- 
tain that  I  will  inquire  into  the  character  of 
this  man." 

''  It  is  better  late  than  never.  Colonel ;  but 
still,  though  I  am  a  friend  to  the  people,  yet 
I  would  recommend  you  to  be  guided  by  great 
caution,  and  the  evidence  of  respectable  and 
disinterested  men  only.  You  must  not  cer« 
tainly  entertain  aU  the  complaints  you  may 
hear,  without  dear  proof,  for  I  regret  to  say, 
that  too  many  of  the  idle  and  poHtical  por* 
tion  of  the  peasantiy  are  apt  to  throw  the 
blame  of  their  own  folly  and  ignorance — ^yes, 
and  of  their  crimes,  also— upon  those  who 
in  no  way  have  occasioned  either  their 
poverty  or  their  wickedness.  They  are  fre- 
quently apt  to  consider  themselves  oppressed, 
if  concessions  are  not  made,  to  which  they, 
as  idle  and  indolent  men,  who  neglected  their 
own  business,  have  no  fedr  claim. .  Bear  this 
in  mind.  Colonel — be  cool,  use  discrimina- 
tion, take  your  proofs  from  others  besides  the 
parties  concerned,  or  their  friends,  and.  de- 
pend  upon  it,  you  will  arrive  at  the  truUL" 

"O'Brien,  you  would  make  an  excellent 
agent." 

"I  have  studied  the  people,  sir^  and  know 
them.  I  have  breathed  tiie  atmosphere  of 
their  prejudices,  habits,  manners,  customs, 
and  superstition&  I  have  felt  them  all  my- 
self, as  they  feel  them. ;  but  I  trust  I  have 
got  above  tiieir  influence  where  it  is  evil,  for 
i^ere  are  many  fine  touches  of  character 
among  them,  which  I  should  not  willingly 
part  with.  No,  sir,  I  should  make  a  bad 
agent,  having  no  capacity  for  transacting 
businesa  I  could  direct  and  overlook,  but 
nothing  more." 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall  set  out  to-morrow ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  x>ei'mit  me  to  say  that 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  kindness  in 
pointing  out  my  duty  as  an  Irish  landlord, 
conscious  that  I  have  too  long  neglected  it." 

*'  Eondness,  Colonel,  is  the  way  to  the  Irish 
heart  There  is  but  one  man  in  Ireland  who 
can  make  an  Irishman  imgrateful,  and  that 
is  his  priest  I  regret  that  in  times  of  politi- 
cal excitement,  and  especially  during  elec- 
tioneering struggles,  the  int^erence  of  the 
clergy  pi^uces  disastrous  effects  upon  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  people.  When  a  tenant 
meets  the  landlord  whom  he  has  deserted  in 
the  critical  moment  of  the  contest — the  land- 
lord to  whom  he  has  solemnly  promised  his 
support,  and  who,  perhaps,  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  has  advocated  his  claims  and 
his  rights,  and  who,  probably,  has  been  kind 
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and  indulgent  to  him — ^I  saj,  when  he  meets 
him  afterwards,  his  shufflings,  excuses,  and 
evasions  are  grievoua  He  is  driven  to  false- 
hood and  dissimulation  in  explaining  his 
conduct ;  he  expresses  his  repentance,  curses 
himself  for  his  ingratitude,  promises  well  for 
the  future,  but  seldom  or  never  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  state  candidly  that  he  acted 
in  obedience  to  the  priest  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  he  admits  this,  and  inveighs 
bitterly  against  his  interference — but  this  is 
only  whilst  in  the  presence  of  his  landlord. 
I  think.  Colonel,  that  no  clergyman,  set  apart 
as  he  is  for  the  concerns  of  a  better  world, 
should  become  a  firebrand  in  the  secular 
pursuits  and  turmoils  of  this." 

"I  wish,  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  every  clergy- 
man of  your  church  resembled  you,  and 
acted  up  to  your  sentiments :  our  common 
country  would  be  the  better  for  it" 

"I  endeavor  to  act,  sir,  as  a  man  who  has 
purely  spiritual  duties  to  perform.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  be  agitated  and  inflamed  by  the 
political  passions  and  animosities  of  the 
world.  Our  lot  is  differently  cast^  and  we 
ought  to  abide  by  it  The  priest  and  poHti- 
cian  can  no  more  agree  tlum  good  and  eviL 
I  speak  with  respect  to  all  churches." 

"  And  so  do  L" 

"  What  stay  do  you  intend  to  make.  Col- 
onel ?  " 

<<  I  think  about  a  month.  I  shall  visit  some 
^f  my  old  friends  there,  from  whom  I  expect 
a  history  of  the  state  and  feelings  of  the 
country." 

'*  You  will  hear  both  sides  of  the  question 
before  you  act  ?  " 

'*  Certainly.  I  have  written  to  my  agent 
to  say  that  I  shall  look  very  closely  into  my 
own  affairs  on  this  occasion.  I  thought  it 
fair  to  give  him  notice." 

''Well,  sir,  I  wish  you  all  success." 

"Farewell,  Mr.  O'Brien  ;  I  shall  see  you 
immediately  after  my  return." 

The  Colonel  performed  his  journey  by 
alow  stages,  until  he  reached  "  the  hall  of  his 
fathers," — ^for  it  was  such,  although  he  had 
not  for  years  resided  in  it  It  presented  the 
wreck  of  a  fine  old  mansion,  situated  within 
a  crescent  of  stately  beeches,  whose  moss- 
covered  and  ragged  trunks  gave  symptoms 
of  decay  and  neglect  The  lawn  had  been 
once  beautiful,  and  the  demesne  a  noble  one ; 
but  that  which  blights  the  industry  of  the 
tenant — the  curse  of  absenteeism — ^had  also 
left  the  marks  of  ruin  stamped  upon  every 
object  around  him.  The  lawn  was  little  bet- 
ter than  a  common ;  the  pond  was  thick 
with  weeds  and  sluggish  water-plants,  that 
almost  covered  its  surface  ;  and  a  Hght,  ele- 
gant bridge,  that  spanned  a  river  which  ran 
before  the  house,  was  also  moss-grown  and 


dilapidated.  The  hedges  were  mixed  up 
with  briers,  the  gates  broken,  or  altogether 
removed,  the  fields  were  rank  with  the  ruin- 
ous luxuriance  of  weeds,  and  the  grass-grown 
avenues  spoke  of  soHtude  and  desertion.  The 
still  appearance,  too,  of  the  house  itself,  and 
the  absence  of  smoke  from  its  time-tinged 
chimneys — ^all  told  a  tale  which  constitutes 
one,  perhaps  the  greatest,  portion  of  Ireland's 
misery !  Even  then  he  did  not  approach  it 
with  the  intention  of  residing  there  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  country.  It  was  not  habi- 
table, nor  had  it  been  so  for  years.  The  road 
by  which  he  travelled  lay  near  it,  and  he 
could  not  pass  without  looking  upon  the 
place  wherd  a  long  line  of  gaUant  ancestors 
had  succeeded  each  other,  Uved  their  span, 
and  disappeared  in  their  turn. 

He  contemplated  it  for  some  time  in  a 
kind  of  reverie.  There  it  stood,  sombre  and 
silent;— its  gray  walls  mouldering  away — 
its  windows  dark  and  broken ; — like  a  man 
forsaken  by  the  world,  compelled  to  bear  the 
storms  of  life  without  the  hand  of  a  friend 
to  support  him,  though  age  and  decay  render 
him  less  capable  of  enduring  them.  For  a 
moment  fancy  repeopled  it ; — again  the  stir 
of  life,  pastime,  mirth,  and  hospitaliiy  echoed 
within  its  walls ;  the  train  of  his  long  de« 
parted  relatives  returned  ;  the  din  of  rude 
and  boisterous  enjoyment  peculiar  to  the 
times ;  the  cheerful  tumult  of  the  haU  at 
dinner  ;  the  family  feuds  and  festivities  ;  the 
vanities  and  the  passions  of  those  who  now 
slept  in  dust ; — all — all  came  before  him 
once  more,  and  played  their  part  in  the 
vision  of  the  moment  I 

As  he  walked  on,  the  flitting  wing  of  a  bat 
struck  him  lightly  in  its  flight ;  he  awoke 
from  the  remembrances  which  crowded  on 
him,  and,  resuming  his  journey,  soon  arrived 
at  ^e  inn  of  the  nearest  town,  where  he 
stopped  that  night  The  next  morning  he 
saw  his  agent  for  a  short  time,  but  declined 
entering  upon  business.  For  a  few  days 
more  he  visited  most  of  the  neighboring 
gentry,  from  whom  he  received  sufOicient  in- 
formation to  satisfy  him  that  neither  he  him- 
self nor  his  agent  was  popular  among  his 
tenantry.  Many  flying  reports  of  the  agent's 
dishonesty  and  tyranny  were  mentioned  to 
him,  and  in  every  instance  he  took  down 
the  names  of  the  parties,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  M'Evoy's  case  had  occurred 
more  than  ten  years  before,  but  he  found 
that  the  remembrance  of  the  poor  man's 
injury  was  strongly  and  bitterly  retained  in 
the  recollections  of  the  people — a  circum- 
stance which  extorted  from  the  blunt,  but 
somewhat  sentimental  soldier,  a  just  obser- 
vation  : — "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  there  are 
na  people  in  the  world  who  remember  either 
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an  injury  or  a  kindness  bo  long  as    the 
Irish." 

When  the  tenants  were  apprised  of  his 
presence  amoug  them,  they  experienced  no 
particular  feeling  upon  the  subject.  During 
all  his  former  visits  to  his  estate,  he  appeared 
merely  the  creature  and  puppet  of  his  agent, 
who  never  acted  the  buUy,  nor  tricked  him- 
self out  in  his  brief  authority  more  imperi- 
ously than  he  did  before  him.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  damped  them,  and  rendered  any 
expectations  of  redress  or  justice  from  the 
landlord  a  matter  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"If  he  wasn't  so  great  a  man,"  they  ob- 
served, "  who  thinks  it  below  him  to  speak 
to  his  tenants,  or  hear  their  complaints,  &ere 
'ud  be  some  hope.  But  that  rip  of  hell, 
Yallow  Sam,  can  wind  him  round  his  finger 
like  a  thread,  an'  does,  too.  There's  no  use 
in  thinkin'  to  petition  him,  or  to  lodge  a 
complaint  against  Stony  Heart,  for  the  first 
thing  he'd  do  'ud  be  to  put  it  into  the  yallow- 
boy's  hands,  an'  tliin,  God  be  mardful  to 
thim  that  'ud  complain.  No,  no  ;  the  best 
way  is  to  wait  till  Sam's  masther  *  takes  him ; 
an'  who  knows  but  that  'ud  be  sooner  nor 
we  think." 

"  They  say,"  another  would  reply,  "  that 
the  Colonel  is  a  good  gintleman  for  till  that, 
an'  that  if  he  could  ojice  know  the  truth,  he'd 
pitch  the  'yallow  boy'  to  the  *ould  boy.'" 

No  sooner  was  it  known  by  his  tenantry 
that  the  head  landlord  was  disposed  to  redress 
their  grievances,  and  hear  their  complaints, 
than  the  smothered  attachment,  which  long 
neglect  had  nearly  extinguished,  now  burst 
forth  with  uncommon  power. 

"  Augh !  by  this  an'  by  that  the  thrue 
blood's  in  him  still.  The  rale  gintleman  to 
dale  wid,  for  ever  I  We  knew  he  only  wanted 
to  come  at  the  thruth,  an'  thin  he'd  back  us 
agin  the  villain  that  harrished  us !  To  the 
divil  wid  skamin'  upstarts,  that  hasn't  the 
ould  blood  in  thim!  What  are  they  but 
sconces  an'  chates,  every  one  o'  thim,  barrin' 
an  odd  one,  for  a  wondher  I " 

The  Colonel's  estate  now  presented  a  scene 
of  gladness  and  bustle.  Every  person  who 
felt  in  the  slightest  degree  aggrieved,  got  his 
petition  ^awn  up ;  and,  but  that  we  fear  our 
sketch  is  abeady  too  long,  we  could  gratify 
the  reader's  curiosity  by  submitting  a  few  of 
them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  came 
to  him  in  every  shape — in  all  the  variety  of 
diction  that  the  poor  English  language  ad- 
mits of — in  the  schoolmaster's  best  copy- 
hand,  and  choicest  sesquipedalianism  of 
pedantry — in  the  severer,  but  more  Scrip- 
tural terms  of  the  parish  clerk — in  the  en- 


•  The  devil; — a  familiar  name  for  him  when 
mentioned  in  connection  with  a  villain. 


grossing  hand  and  legal  phrase  of  the  attor- 
ney— in  the  military  form,  evidently  redolent 
of  the  shrewd  old  pensioner — and  in  the 
classical  st^le  of  the  young  priest : — ^for  each 
and  all  of  the  foregoing  were  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  those  who  had  petitions  to  send  in 
''  to  the  Colonel  himself  Ood  bless  him !  " 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  Colonel  had  resolved  to  compare  the 
complaints  of  his  tenantiy  with  the  character 
which  his  agent  gave  hun  of  the  complain- 
ants, he  sent  for  Sie  former,  and  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  took  place  between  them. 

'^Good  morning,  Mr.  Carson!  Excuse 
me  for  requesting  your  presence  to-day 
earlier  than  usual  I  have  taken  it  into  my 
head  to  know  something  of  my-own  tenantiy^ 
and  as  they  have  pestered  me  with  petitions^ 
and  letters,  and  complaints,  I  am  anxious  to 
have  your  opinion,  as  you  know  them  better 
than  I  do." 

"Before  we  enter  on  business,  Colonel, 
allow  me  to  inquire  if  you  feel  relieved  of 
that  bilious  attadc  you  complained  of  the  day 
before  yesterday?  I'm  of  a  bilious  habit  my^ 
sel(  and  know  something  about  the  manage- 
ment of  digestion ! " 

'  "A  good  digestion  is  an  excellent  thing, 
Carson  ;  as  for  me,  I  drank  too  much  claret 
with  my  friend  B— y;  and  there's  the 
secret  I  don't  like  cold  wines,  they  never 
agree  with  me." 

''  Nor  do  I ;  they  are  not  constitutional 
Your  father  was  celebrated  for  his  virines, 
Colonel :  I  I'emember  an  anecdote  told  me 
by  Captain  Ferguson — by  the  by,  do  you 
know  where  Ferguson  could  be  found,  now, 
sir?" 

"  Not  I  What  wines  do  you  drink,  Car- 
son?" 

"A  couple  of  glasses  of  sherry,  sir,  at 
dinner;  and  about  ten  o'clock,  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water." 

''Caisson,  you  are  sober  and  prudenL 
Well  about  these  cursed  petitions  ;  you  must 
help  me  to  dispose  of  them.  Why,  a  man 
would  think  by  the  tenor  of  them,  that  these 
tenants  of  mine  are  ground  to  dust  by  a 
tyrant" 

"  Ah  I  Colonel,  you  know  little  about  these 
fellows.  They  would  make  black  white. 
Go  and  take  a  ride,  sir,  return  about  four 
o'clock,  and  I  will  have  everything  as  it  ought 
to  be." 

"I  wish  to  heaven,  Carson,  I  had  your 
talents  for  business.  Do  you  think  my  ten- 
ants attached  to  me  ?  " 

'*  Attached. I  sir,  they  are  ready  to  cut 
your  throat  or  mine,  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  You  could  not  conceive  their 
knavishness  and  dishonesty,  except  you  hap- 
pened to  be  an  agent  for  a  few  yeara 
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*'So  I  have  been  told,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  remove  every  dishonest  tenant  from  my 
estate.  Is  there  not  a  .man,  for  instance, 
called  Brady  ?  He  has  sent  me  a  long-wind- 
ed petition  here.  What  cTo  you  think  of 
him?" 

"Shov7  me  the  petition,  Colonel" 

**  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it  just  now ; 
but  you  shall  see  it.  In  the  mean  time,  what's 
your  opinion  of  the  fellow  ?  " 

"  Brady !  Why,  I  know  the  man  partic- 
ularly well  He  is  one  of  my  favoritea 
What  the  deuce  could  the  fellow  petition 
about,  though  ?  I  promised  the  other  day 
to  renew  his  lease  for  him." 

"  Oh,  then,  if  he  be  a  fcivorite  of  yours,  his 
petition  may  go  to  the  devil,  I  suppose  ?  Is 
the  man  honest  ?  " 

"  Eemarkably  ^ ;  and  has  paid  his  rents 
very  punctually.  He  is  one  of  our  safest 
tenants." 

"  Do  you  know  a  man  called  Cullen  ?" 

'"The  most  litigious  scoundrel  on  the 
estate." 

"Indeed?  Oh,  then,  we  must  look  into 
the  merits  of  his  petition,  as  he.  is  not  hon- 
est Had  he  been  honest  like  Brady,  Car- 
son, I  should  have  dismissed  ii" 

"  Cullen,  sir,  is  a  dangerous  fellow.  Do 
you  know,  that  rascal  has  charged  me  with 
keeping  back  his  receipts,  and  with  making 
him  pay  double  rent ! — ^ha,  ha>  ha  I  Upon 
my  honor,  it's  feet" 

''The  scoundrel!  We  shall  sift  him  to 
i^me  purpose,  however." 

"  If  you  take  my  advice,  sir,  you  will  send 
him  about  his  business ;  for  if  it  be  once 
known  that  you  listen  to  malicious  petitions, 
my  authority  over  such  villains  as  Cullen  is 
lost" 

"  Well,  I  set  him  aside  for  the  present 
Here's  a  long  list  of  others,  all  of  whom  have 
been  oppressed,  forsooth.  Is  there  a  man 
called  M'Evoy  on  my  estate? — Dominick 
M'Evoy,  I  think." 

"  M'Evoy  !  Why  that  rascal,  sir,  has  not 
been  your  tenant  for  ten  years  ?  His  peti- 
tion, Colonel,  is  a  key  to  the  nature  of  their 
grievances  in  general." 

"I  believe  you,  Carson — most  implicitly 
do  I  believe  that.     Well,  about  that  rascal  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  is  so  long  since,  that  upon  my 
honor,  I  cannot  exactly  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  misconduct  He  ran 
away." 

"  Who  is  in  his  farm  now,  Carson  ?  " 

"A  very  decent  man,  sir.  One  Jackson, 
an  exceedingly  worthy,  honest,  industrious 
fellow.  I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for 
bringing  Jackson  on  your  estate." 

"  1a  Jackson  married  ?  Has  he  a  famify  ?  " 

"Married!    Let  me  see!    Why — ^yes— -I 


bdieve  he  is.  Oh,  by  the  by,  now  I  think  of 
it,  he  is  married,  and  to  a  very  respectable 
woman,  too.  Certainly,  I  remember — she 
usually  accompanies  hun  when  he  pays  his 
rents." 

''Then  your  system  must  be  a  good  one, 
Carson ;  you  weed  out  the  idle  and  profli- 
gate, to  replace  them  by  the  honest  and  in- 
dusiaiouB." 

"  Precisely  so,  sir ;  that  is  my  system.'* 

"Tet  there  are  agents  who  invert  your 
system  in  some  cases ;  who  drive  out  the 
honest  and  industrious,  and  encourage  the 
idle  and  profligate ;  who  connive  at  them, 
Carson,  and  fill  the  estates  they  manage  with 
their  own  dependents,  or  relatives,  as  the 
case  may  be.  You  have  been  always  oppos- 
ed to  this,  and  I'm  glad  to  hear  it" 

"  No  man,  Colonel  B ,  filling  the  situ- 
ation which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold  under 
you,  could  study  your  interests  with  greater 
zeal  and  assiduity.  God  knows,  I  have  had 
so  many  quarrels,  and  feuds,  and  wranglinga, 
with  these  fellows,  in  order  to  squeeze  money 
out  of  them  to  meet  yotu:  difficulties,  tha^ 
upon  my  honor,  I  thmk  if  it  required  five 
dozen  oaths  to  hang  me,  they  could  be  pro* 
cured  upon  your  estate.  An  agent,  Colonel, 
who  is  feithful  to  the  l^dloid,  is  seldom 
popular  with  the  tenants." 

"  I  can't  exactly  see  that^  Carson  ;  and  I 
have  known  an  unpopular  laiidlord  rendered 
highly  popular  by  the  judicious  management 
of  an  enlightened  and  honest  agent,  who 
took  no  bribes,  Carson,  and  who  neither  ex- 
torted from  nor  ground  the  tenantry  under 
him — something  like  a  counterpart  of  your- 
self.    But  you  may  be  right  in  general" 

"  Is  there  anything  particular.  Colonel,  in 
which  I  can  assist  you  now  ?  " 

"Not  now.  I  was  anxious  to  hear  the 
character  of  those  fellows  from  you  who  know 
them.  Come  dbwn  about  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  ;  these  petitioners  will  be  assembled, 
and  you  may  be  able  to  assist  me." 

"  Colonel,  remjBmber  I  forewarn  you,  that 
you  are  plunging  into  a  mesh  of  diflicultiee, 
which  you  will  never  be  able  to  disentangle. 
Leave  the  fellows  to  me,  sir  ;  I  know  how  to 
deal  with  them.  Besides,  upon  my  honor, 
you  are  not  equal  to  it,  in  point  of  health. 
You  look  ill.  Pray  allow  me  to  take  home 
their  papers,  and  I  shall  hav^  all  clear  and 
satisfactory  before  two  o'clock.  They  know 
my  method,  sir." 

"They  do,  Carson,  they  do;  but  I  am 
anxious  they  should  also  know  mine.  Be- 
sides, it  vnll  amuse  me,  for  I  want  excite- 
ment Oood  day,  for  the  present ;  you  will 
be  down  about  twelve,  or  one  at  the  farthest" 

"  Certainly,  sir.     Good  morning,  Colonel." 

The  agent  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  per- 
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ceive  that  there  were  touches  of  cutting  irony 
in  Bome  of  the  Colonel's  expressions,  which 
he  did  not  like.  There  was  a  dryness,  too, 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  words,  blended 
with  a  copiousness  of  good  humor,  which, 
taken  altogether,  caused  him  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable. He  could  have  wished  the  Colonel 
at  the  devil :  .yet  had  the  said  Colonel  never 
been  more  familiar  in  his  life,  nor,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  readier  to  agree  with  al- 
most every  observation  made  to  him. 

"WeU,"  thought  he,  *^he  may  act  as  he 
pleases ;  /  have  feathered  my  nest^  at  aU 
events,  and  dia-egard  him." 

Colonel  £ ,  in  fact^  ascertained  with  ex- 
treme regret,  that  something  was  necessary 
to  be  done,  to  secure  the  good-will  of  his 
tenants ;  that  the  conduct  of  his  agent  had 
been  marked  by  rapacity  and  bribery  almost 
inci'edible.  He  had  exacted  from  the  tenant- 
ry in  general  the  performance  of  duty-labor 
to  such  an  extent,  that  his  immense  agricul- 
tural forms  were  managed  with  little  expense 
to  himsell  If  a  poor  man's  com  were  drop 
ripe,  or  his  hay  in  a  precarious  state,  or  his 
turf  undrawn,  he  must  suffer  his  oats,  hay, 
and  turf,  to  be  lost,  in  order  to  secure  the 
crops  of  the  agent  If  he  had  spirit  to  re- 
fuse, he  must  expe6t  to  become  a  martyr  to 
hia  resentment.^  renewing  leases^ex- 
tortious  were  exorbitant ;  ten,  thirfy,  forty, 
and  fifty  guineas  he  claimed  as  a  fee  for  his 
favor,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  party ; 
yet  this  was  quite  distinct  from  the  renewal 
fine,  and  went  into  his  own  pocket  When 
such  ''  glove  money  "  was  not  to  be  had,  he 
would  accept  of  a  cow  or  horse,  to  which  he 
usually  made  a  point  to  take  a  fancy ;  or 
he  wanted  to  purchase  a  firkin  of  butter 
at  that  particuhu:  time  ;  and  the  poor  people 
usually  made  every  sacrifice  to  avoid  Ms  ven- 
geance.    It  is  due  to  Colonel  B to  say, 

that  he  acted  in  the  investigation  of  his 
agent's  conduct  with  the  strictest  honor  and 
impartiality.  He  scrutinized  every  statement 
thoroughly,  pleaded  for  him  as  temperately 
as  he  could ;  found,  or-  pretended  to  find, 
extenuating  motives  for  his  most  indefensi- 
ble proceedings  ;  but  all  would  not  do.  The 
eases  were  so  clear  and  evident  against  him, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  neighboring  gen- 
try, who  had  been  for  years  looking  upon  the 
system  of  selfii^  misrule  which  he  practised, 
iliat  at  length  the  generous  Colonel's  blood 
boiled  with  indignation  in  his  veins  at  the 
contemplation  of  his  viUany.  He  accused 
himself  bitterly  for  neglecting  his  duties  as  a 
landlord,  and  felt  both  .remorse  and  shame 
for  having  wasted  his  time,  health,  and 
money,  in  the  fashionable  dissipation  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  ;  whilst  a  cunning,  unprinci- 
pled upstart  played  the  vampire  v^th  his 


tenants,  and  turned  his  estate  into  a  scene  of 
oppression  and  poverty.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
he  had  been  endeavoring  to  bring  the  prop- 
erty more  and  more  into  his  own  dutches,  a 
point  which  he  would  ultimately  have  gained, 
had  not  the  Colonel's  late  succession  to  so 
large  a  fortune  enabled  him  to  meet  his 
daama 

At  one  o'clock  the  tenants  were  all  assem- 
bled about  the  inn  door,  where  the  Colonel 
had  resolved  to  hold  his  little  court  The 
agent  himself  soon  arrived,  as  did  sevenJ 
other  gentlemen,  the  Colonel's  friends,  who 
knew  the  people  and  could  speak  to  their 
character. 

The  first  man  called  was  Dominick 
M'Evoy.  No  sooner  was  his  name  uttered, 
than  a  mild,  poor-looking  man,  rather  ad- 
vanced in  years,  came  forward. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Colonel,"  said  Carson, 
"  here  is  some  mistake ;  this  man  is  not  one 
of  your  tenants.  You  nmy  remember  I  told 
you  so  this  morning." 

"  I  remember  it"  replied  the  Colonel ; 
"this  is  'the  rascal'  you  spoke  of — is  he 
not?  M'Evoy,"  the  Colonel  proceeded, 
"you  will  reply  to  my  questions  with  strict 
trutL  You  wOl  state  nothing  but  what  has 
occurred  between  you  and  my  agent;  you 
must  not  even  turn  a  circumstance  in  your 
own  favor,  nor  against  Mr.  Carson,  by  eitlier 
adding  to,  or  taking  away  from  it,  more  or 
less  than  the  truth.  I  say  this  to  you,  and 
to  all  present ;  for,  upon  my  honor,  I  shall 
dismiss  the  first  case  in  which  I  discover  a 
falsehood." 

«  Wid  the  help  o'  the  Almighty,  sir,  I'D 
state  nothing  but  the  bare  thruth." 

"  How  long  are  you  off  my  estate  ?  " 

"  Ten  years,  your  honor,  or  a  littie  more." 

"How  came  you  to  run  away  out  of  your 
form?" 

"  Run  away,  your  honor  I  God,  he  knows, 
I  didn't  run  avray,  sir.  The  whole  counthry 
knows  that" 

"Yes,  run  away!  Mr.  Carson,  here, 
stated  to  me  this  morning,  that  you  ran 
away.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  integrity,  and 
woi:Qd  not  state  a  &dsehood." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Colonel,^ not  posi- 
tively. I  told  you  I  did  not  esactly  remem- 
ber the  circumstances ;  I  said  I  thought  so  ; 
but  I  may  be  wrong,  for,  indeed,  my  memoiy 
of  facts  is  not  good.  M'Evoy,  however,  is  a 
veiy  honest  man,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
state  everything  as  it  hapx)ened,  fairly  and 
without  inalice." 

"  An  honest '  rascal,'  1  suppose  you  mean, 
Mr.  Carson,"  said  the  Colonel,  bitterly. 
"Proceed,  M'Evoy." 

M'Evoy  stated  the  circumstances  precisely 
as  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  them, 
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after  Trhich  the  Colonel  turned  round  to  his 
agent  and  inquired  what  he  had  to  say  in 
reply. 

"  You  cannot  expect,  Colonel  B ^,"  he 

replied,  "that  with  such  a  multiplicity  of 
business  on  my  hands,  I  could  remember, 
after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  the  precise  state  of 
this  particular  case.  Perhaps  I  may  have 
some  papers,  a  memorandum  or  so,  at  home, 
that  may  throw  light  upon  it  At  present  I 
can  only  say,  that  the  man  failed  in  his  rents, 
I  ejected  him,  and  put  a  better  tenant  in  his 
place.     I  cannot  see  a  crime  in  that." 

"Plase  your  honor,"  replied  M'Evoy,  "I 
can  prove  by  them  that's  standin'  to  the 
fore  this  minute,  as  well  as  by  this  written 
affidavit^  sir,  that  I  offered  him  the  full  rint> 
bavin',  at  the  same  time,  as  God  is  my  judge, 
ped  part  of  it  afore." 

"  That  is  certainly  false — an  untrue  and 
malicious  statement,"  said  Carson.  "  I  now 
remember  that  the  cause  of  my  resentment 
— ^yes,  of  my  just  resentment  against  you, 
was  your  reporting  that  I  received  your  rent 
and  withheld  your  receipt." 

"Then,"  observed  the  Colonel,  "There 
has  been  more  than  one  charge  of  that  nature 
brought  against  you  ?  You  mentioned  an- 
other to  me  this  morning  if  I  mistake  not" 

"  I  have  made  my  oath,  your  honor,  of  the 
thruth  of  it ;  an'  here  is  a  dacent  man,  sir, 
a  Protestant)  that  lent  me  the  money,  an'  was 
present  when  I  offered  it  to  him.  Mr.  Smith, 
come  forrid,  sir,  an'  spake  up  for  the  poor 
man,  as  you're  always  willin*  to  do." 

"  I  object  to  his  evidence,"  said  Carson  : 
"  he  is  my  open  enemy." 

"  1  am  your  enemy,  Mr.  Carson,  or  rather 
the  enemy  of  your  corruption  and  want  of 
honesty,"  said  Smith  :  "  but,  as  you  say,  an 
open  one.  I  scorn  to  say  behind  your  back 
what  I  wouldn't  say  to  your  face.  Right  well 
you  know  I  was  present  when  he  tendered 
you  his  rent.  1  lent  him  part  of  ii  But  why 
lid  you  and  your  bailiffs  Wn  him  out,  ^hei 
his  wife  was  on  her  sick  bed?  Allowing 
that  he  could  not  pay  his  rent^  was  that  any 
reason  you  should  do  so  barbarous  an  act  as 
to  drag  a  womaa  from  her  sick  bed,  and  she 
at  the  point  of  death  ?  But  we  know  your 
reasons  for  it" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel,  "pray 
what  character  do  M'Evoy  and  Smith  here 
bear  in  the  country  ?  " 

"We  have  known  them  both  for  years  to 
be  honest,  conscientious  men,"  said  those 
whom  he  addressed  :  "  such  is  their  charac- 
ter, and  in  our  opinion  they  well  deserve  it" 

"  Gk)d  bless  you,  gintlemen  ! "  said  M'Evoy 

— "God  bless  your  honors,  for  your  kind 

words !    I'm  sure  for  my  own  part,  I  hope 

ril  always  desarve  your  good  opinion,  al- 
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though    but  a  poor  man  rww^  God  help 
me!" 

"Pray,  who  occupies  the  farm  at  present, 
Mr.  Carson?" 

"  The  man  I  mentioned  to  you  this  morn- 
ing, sii'.     His  name  is  Jackson."  v 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Carson,  who  is  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Oh,  by  the  by,  Colonel,  that's  a  little  too 
dose !  I  see  the  gentlemen  smile  ;  but  they 
know  I  must  beg  to  decline  answering  that 
question — not  that  it  matters  much.  We 
have  all  sown  our  wild  oats  in  our  time — ^my- 
self as  well  as  another — ha,  ha,  ha  I " 

"The  fact)  under  other  circimistanoes, 
observed  the  Colonel,  "  could  never  draw  an 
inquiry  from  me  ;  but  as  it  is  connected 
with,  or  probably  has  occasioned,  a  gross, 
unfeeling,  and  an  unjust  act  of  oppression 
towards  an  honest  man,  I  therefore  alluded 
to  it,  as  exhibiting  the  motives  from  which 
you  acted.  She  is  your  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter, sir!  " 

"  She's  one  o'  the  baker's  dozen  o'  them, 
plase  your  honor,"  observed  a  humorous 
Uttle  Presbyterian,  with  a  sarcastic  face,  and 
sharp  northern  accent — "for  feth,  sir,  for 
my  part,  A  thenk  he  hes  one  on  every  hill 
head.  All  count,  your  honor,  on  my  fin- 
gers a  roun'  half-dozen,  aall  on  your  estate, 
sir,  featherin'  their  nests  as  ftist  as  they 
can. 
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"  Is  this  Jackson  a  good  tenant,  Mr.  Car- 
son?" 

"  I  gave  you  his  character  this  morning, 
Colonel  B." 

"  Hout,  Colonel !  "  said  the  Presbyterian, 
"  deil  a  penny  rent  the  man  pays,  at  aall,  at 
aall.  A'U  swear  A  hev  it  irovn  Jackson's 
own  lips.  He  made  him  a  Bailey,  sir ;  he 
suts  rent  free.  Ask  the  man,  sir,  for  his 
receipts,  an'  All  warrant  the  truth  will  come 
out", 

"I  have  secured  Jackson's  attendance," 
said  the  Colonel ;  "  let  him  be  called  in." 

The  man  in  a  few  minutes  entered. 

"  Jackson,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  how  long 
is  it  since  you  paid  Mr.  Carson  here  any 
rent?" 

Jackson  looked  at  Carson  for  his  cue  ;  but 
the  Colonel  rose  up  indignantly  :  "  Fellow ! " 
he  proceeded,  "if  you  tamper  with  me  a 
single  moment,  you  shall  ^d  Mr.  Carson 
badly  able  to  protect  you.  If  you  speak 
falsehood,  be  it  at  your  peril" 

"By  Jing,  sir,"  said  Jackson,  "AH  say 
nothin'  aginst  my  father-in-laa,  an'  A  don't 
care  who  teks  it  well  or  ulL   'A  was  jist 

tekin'  a  gxm  *  with  a  fren'  or  two — an'  d 

me,  A  say.  All  stick  to  my  father-in-laa,  for 
he  hes  stuck  to  me." 

*  A  half -tombler  of  pnnoh. 
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*' You  appear  to  be  a  hardened,  drunken 
"wretch,"  observed  the  Colonel  "  Will  you 
be  civil  enough  to  show  jour  last  receipt  for 
rent?" 

**Wull  A  show  it?  A  dono  whether  A 
wull  or  not,  nor  A  dono  whether  A  hev  it  or 
not ;  but  e£  aall  the  receipts  in  Europe  wur 

burnt,  d my  blood,  but  A'll  stick  to  my 

lather-in-laa." 

^^Your  father-in^aw  may  be  proud  of 
you,"  said  the'  OoloneL 

«  By.  h ,  ATI  back  you  en  that,"  said 

the  fellow  nodding  his  head,  and  looking 

roand  him  confidently.     "  By  h ^  A  say 

thai^too!" 

«'  And  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  add," 
oontinued  the  Colonel,  *^that  you  may  be 
equally  proud  of  your  fiither-in-law."- 

"A  say,  right  agane  1     D me,  bit  A'U 

back  that  too  1 "  and  he  nodded  confidently, 
and  looked  around  the  room  once  more.     "  A 

wull,  d my  blood,  bit  no  man  can  say 

agane  ii  A'm  married  to  his  daughter; 
an',  by  the  sun  that  shines  All  still  stan'  up 
for  my  father^in-laa." 

"Mr.  Carson,"  said  the  Colonel,  "can 
you  disprove  these  facts?  Can  you  show 
that  you  did  not  expel  M'Evoy  from  his  farm, 
and  put  the  husband  of  your  illegitimate 
daughter  into  it?  That  you  did  not  receive 
his  rent,  decline  giving  him  a  receipt,  and 
afterwards  compel  him  to  pay  twice,  because 
he  could  not  produce  the  receipt  which  you 
withheld?" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Carson,  not  directly 
replying  to  the  Colonel,  "there  is  a  base 
conspiracy  got  up  against  me;  and  I  can 
perceive,  moreover,  that  there  is  evidently 
some  unaccountable  intention  on  the  part  of 
Colonel  R  to  insult  my  feelings  and  injure 
my  character.  When  paltry  circumstances 
that  have  occurred  above  ten  years  ag^,  are 
raked  up  in  my  teeth,  I  have  little  to  say, 
but  that  it  ^  proTes  how  very  badly  off  the 
Colonel  must  have  been  for  an  imputation 
against  my  conduct  and  discretion  as  his 
agent,  since  he  finds  himsftlf  compelled  to 
hunt  so  far  back  for  a  charge." 

"  That  is  by  no  means  the  heaviest  change  I 
have  to  bring  against  you,"  repUedthe  Colo- 
nel "  There  is  no  lack  of  them ;  nor  shall 
you  be  able  to  complain  that  they  are  not 
reoeidy  as  well  as  of  longer  standing.  Your 
conduct  in  the  case  of  poor  honest  M'Evoy 
here  is  black  and  iniquitoua  He  must  be 
restored  to  lus  Ixam,  but  by  other  hands  than 
yours,  and'  that  ruffian  instantly  expelled 
from  it  From  this  moment,  sir,  you  cease 
to  be  my  agent  You  have  betrayed  the  con- 
fidence I  reposed  in  you ;  you  have  misled  me 
as  to  the  character  of  my  tenants  ;  you  have 
been  a  deceitful,  cringing,  cunning,  selfish, 


and  rapacious  iyprani  My  people  you  have 
ground  to  dust ;  my  prop>erty  you  have  less- 
ened in  value  nearly  one-hali^  and  for  your 
motives  in  doing  this,  I  refer  you  to  certain 
transactions  and  legal  documents  which 
passed  between  u&  There  is  nothing  cruel 
or  mercenary  which  you  did  not  practice,  in 
.order  to  enrich  yourseli  The  whole  tenor 
of  your  conduct  is  before  ma  Your  profli- 
gacy is  not  only  discovered,  but  already 
proved ;  and  you  played  those  villainouis 
pranks,!  suppose,  because  Ihave been  most- 
ly an  absentee.  Do  not  think,  however, 
that  you  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  extor- 
tion ?  I  will  place  the  circumstances,  and 
the  proofis  of  the  respective  charges  against 
you,  in  the  hands  of  my  soHcitor,  and,  by 
the  sacred  heaven  above  me  !  you  shall  dis- 
gorge the  fruits  of  your  rapacity.  My  good 
people,  I  idiall  remain  among  you  for  anther 
fortnight,  during  which  time  I  intend  to  gp 
through  my  estate,  and  set  everything  U> 
rights  as  well  as  I  can,  until  I  may  i^point  a 
humane  and  feeUng  gentleman  as  my  agent 
— such  a  one  as  will  have,  at  least,  a  character 
to  lose.  I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
forming you,  that  in  future  I-shall  ymi  you 
often,  wUl  redress  your  grievances,  should 
you  have  any  to  complain  of,  and  wUl  give 
such  assistance  to  the  honest  and  industrious 
among  you — ^but  to  tJiem  only — as  I  trust 
may  make  us  better  pleased  with  each  other 
than  we  have  been. — ^Do  not  you  go,  M'Evoy, 
imtil  I  speak  to  you." 

During  these  observations  Carson  sat  with 
a  smile,  or  rather  a  sneer  upon  his  Hps.  It 
was  the  sneer  of  a  purse-proud  villain  confi- 
dent that  his  wealth,  no  matter  how  ill- 
gotten,  was  still  wealth,  and  worth  its  valu^. 

"  Colonel,"  said  he,  "  I  have  l^eard  all  you 
said,  but  you  see  me  'so  strong  in  honesty,' 
that  I  am  notmoved.  In  the  courseof  afew 
weeksl  shall  have  purchased  an  estate  of  my 
own,  which  I  shall  manage  differently,  for  jhy 
fortune  is  made,  sir.  I  intend  also  to  give 
up  my  other  agencies :  I  am  rather  old  and 
must  retire  to  enjoy  a  Utile  of  the  otium  cuni 
dignitate.    I  wish  you  all  good-morning ! " 

llie  Colonel  turned  away  in  abhorrence, 
but  disdained  any  reply. 

"A  say,  Sam,"  said  the  Presbyterian, 
"  bring  your  son-in-laa  wuth  you." 

"  An'  I  say  that,  too,"  exclaimed  the  drunk- 
en ruffian — "A  say  that;  A  do.  A'm 
married  to  his  daughter ;    an'  A  say  stull, 

that  d my  blood,  bit  ATI  stick  to  my 

&ther-in-laa !  That's  the  point ! " — and  again 
he  nodded  his  head,  and  looked  round  him 
with  a  drunken  swagger  : — ^All  stick  to  my 
father-in-laa !  All  do  that ;  f eth,  A  wull  1 "  * 
'     ■         ♦  ■         ..■■■- ■  _ 

0       *  This  dialeot  is  looaL 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  the  Colonel's  address  to  Carson 
soon  got  among  the  assembled  tenantry,  and 
a  vehement  ToUey  of  groans  and  hisses  isA- 
lowed  the  discarded  agent  up  the  street 

"Ha  \  bad  luck  to  you  for  an  ould  -villain. 
Yon  were  made  to  hear  on  the  deaf  side  o' 
your  head  at  last  I  You  may  take  the  black 
wool  out  o'  your  ears  now,  you  rip !  The 
cries  an'  curses  o'  the  widows  an'  orphans 
that  you  made  and  oppressed,  has  ris  up  agin 
you  at  the  long  run !  Ha !  you  beggarly 
jiager!  maybe  youll  make  us  neglect  our 
own  work  to  do  yours  agin  I  CU>  an'  gather 
the  dhry  cow-cakes,  you  misert,  an'  bring 
them  home  in  your  pocket,  to  throw  on  the 
dunghill ! " 

"  Do  you  remimber  the  xiay,"  said  others, 
"  you  met  Mr.  M.,  an'  you  gpin'  up  the  street 
wid  a  cake  of  it  in  your  fists,  undher  your 
shabby  skirts ;  an'  whin  the  gintlemen  wint 
to  shake  hands  wid  you,  how  he  discovered 
your  maneness?  Three  groans  for  Yallow 
Sam,  the  extortioner !  a  short  coorse  to  him ! 
Your  comer's  warm  for  you,  you  villain ! " 

"  But  now,  boys,  for  the  Colonel  I "  they  ex- 
claimed.— "Huzza  for  noble  Colonel  B- — , 
the  rale  Irish  gintlemen,  that  wouldn't  see 
his  tenants  put  upon  by  a  villain ! — ^Huz- 
za! Hell  resave  yees,  shout!  Huzza! 
Huzza !  Huzza !  Huz — tundher-an'-ounze, 
my  voice  is  cracked  I  Where's  his  coach  ? — 
Where's  his  honor's  coach?  Come,  boys,  out 
wid  it, — out  wid  it!  Tattheration  to  yees, 
come !  We'll  dhraw  it  to  the  divH,  to  hell 
an'  back  agin,  if  it  plases  him !     Success  to 

Colonel  B 1    Blood-an-turf !  whatTl  we 

do  for  a  fight?  Long  life  to  noble  Colonel 

B ^  the  poor  man's  friend ! — ^long  life  to 

him  for  ever  an'  a  day  longer !  Whoo !  my 
darlins  I  Huzza ! "  etc 

The  warm  interest  which  the  Colonel  took 
in  M'Evoy's  behalf,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
other  tenants  as  a  guarantee  of  his  sincerity 
in  all  he  promised.  Their  enthusiasm  knew 
no  bounds.  They  got  out  his  carriage  from 
Ihe  Inn-Yard,  and  drew  it  through  the  town, 
though  the  Colonel  himself,  beyond  the  fact 
of  their  shouting,  remained  quite  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  forward. 

After  Carson's  departure,  the  Colonel's 
friends,  having  been  first  asked  to  dine  with 
him  at  the  inn,  also  took  their  leave,  and 
none  remained  but  M'Evoy,  who  waited  with 
pleasing  anxiety  to  hear  what  the  Colonel 
propos^  to  say — ^for  he  felt  certain  that  it 
would  be  agreeable. 

"M'Bvoy,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  am  truly 
sorry  for  what  you  have  suffered  through  the 
viUany  of  my  agent;  but  I  will  give  you 
redress,  and  allow  you  for  what  you  have 
lost  bv  the  transaction.    It  is  true,  as  I  have 


been  lately  told  by  a  person  who  pleaded 
your  cause  nobly  and  eloquently,  that  I  can 
never  repay  you  for  what  you  have  suffered. 
However,  what  we  can,  we  will  do.  You  are 
poor,  I  understand  ?  " 

"Gk>d  he  sees  that^^  sir ;  and  afflicted,  too, 
plase  your  honor." 

"Afflicted?    How  is  that?" 

"  I  had  a  son,  sir — a  blessed  boy  I  a  darlin* 
boy ! — once  our  comfort,  an'  once  we  thought 
he'd  be  our  pride  an'  our  staff,  but " — 

The  poor  man's  tears  here  flowed  fast ;  he 
took  up  the  skirt  of  his  "  Cotha  More,"  or 
great-coat,  and,  after  wiping  his  eyes,  and 
clearing  his  voice,  proceeded : — 

"  He  was  always,  as  I  said,  a  blessed  boy, 
and  we  looked  up  to  him  always^  sir.  He 
saw  our  poverty,  your  honor,  an'  he  felt  it, 
sir,  keen  enough,  indeed,  God  help  him! 
How  an'-iver,  he  took  it  on  him  to  go  up  to 
Mtmster,  sir,  undher  hopes  of  risin'  us — 
undher  the  hopes,  poor  child — an'  God 
knows,  sir, — if — oh.  Jemmy  avoumeen  ma- 
chree  !' — doubt — I  doubt  you  sunk  imdher 
what  proved  too  many  for  you ! — I  doubt  my 
child's  dead,  sir — him  that  ell  our  hearts  wor 
fixed  upon  ;  and  if  that  'ud  happen  to  be  the 
case,  nothin'-^not  even  your  kindness  in 
doin'  us  justice,  could  make  us  happy.  We 
would  rather  beg  wid  him,  sir,  nor  have  the 
best  in  the  world  widout  him.  His  poor 
young  heart,  sir,  was  fixed  upon  the  place 
your  honor  is  restorin*  us  to  ;  an  I'm  afeard 
his  mother,  sir,  would  break  her  heart  if  she 
thought  he  couldn't  share  our  good  fortune ! 
And  we  don't  know  whether  he's  hvin'  or 
dead !  That,  sir,  is  what's  afflictin'  us.  I 
had  sQmo  notion  of  goin'  to  look  for  him  ; 
but  he  tould  us  he  would  never  write,  or  let 
us  hear  from  him,  till  he'd  be  either  one 
thing  or  other." 

"  I  can  tell  you,  for  your  satisfaction,  that 
your  son  is  well,  M*Evoy.  Believe  me,  he  is 
well — ^I  know  it." 

"Well!  Before  God,  does  your  honor 
spake  truth?  WeU!  Oh,  sir,  for  His  sake 
that  died  for  us,  an'  for  the  sake  of  his  bless- 
ed mother,  can  you  tell  me  is  my  darhn'  son 
alive?" 

"  He  is  living ;  istin  excellent  health ;  is  as 
well  dressed  as  I  am ;  and  has  friends  as  rich 
and  as  capable  of  assisting  him  as  myself. 
But  how  is  this?  What's  the  matter  with 
you?  You  are  pale!  Good  Gk)d!  Here, 
waiter !    Waiter !    Waiter,  I  say ! " 

The  Colonel  rang  the  bell  violently,  and 
two  or  three  waiters  entered  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  Bring  a  little  wine  and  water,  one  of  you, 
and  let  tlie  other  two  remove  this  man  to  the 
open  window.  Be  quicL  What  do  you 
stare  at?" 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  old  man  recovered, 
and  untying  the  narrow  coarse  cravat  which 
he  wore,  wiped  the  perspiration  off  his  pale 
face. 

"  Pray,  don't  be  too  much  affected,"  said 
the  Colonel.  "  Waiter,  bring  up  refreshment 
— bring  wine— bo  quiet  and  calm — you  are 
weak,  poor  fellow — but  we  will  strengthen 
you  by-and-by." 

"lam  wake,  sir,"  he  replied;  "for,  God 
help  us  !  this  was  a  hard  year  upon  us  ;  and 
we  suffered  what  few  could  bear.  But  he's 
Hvift',  Colonel.  Our  darHn'  is  livin !  Oh, 
Colonel,  your  kindness  went  to  my  lieart  this 
day  afore,  but  that  was  nothin' — he's  livin' 
an'  well !  On  my  two  knees,  before  God,  I 
thank  you  for  them  words  1  I  thank  you  a 
thousand  an'  a  thousand  times  more  for  them 
words,  nor  for  what  your  honor  did  about 
Yallow  Sam." 

"Get  up,"  said  the  Colonel — "get  up. 
The  proceedings  of  the  day  have  produced  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  has  rendered  you 
incapable  of  sustaining  intelligence  of  your 
son.  He  is  well,  I  assure  you.  Bring  those 
things  to  this  table,  waiter." 

"  But  can  your  honor  tell  me  anything  in 
particular  about  him,  sir?  What  he*s  doin* 
— or  what  he  intends  to  do?" 

"Yes!  he  is  at  a  respectable  boarding- 
school" 

"  Boordin'-school  1  But  isn't  boordin'- 
schools  Protestants,  sir  ?  " 

"Not  at  aU ;  he  is  at  a  Catholic  boarding- 
school,  and  reading  hard  to  be  a  priest, 
which,  I  hope,  he  mil  soon  be.  He  has  good 
friends,  and  you  may  thank  him  for  being 
restored  to  your  farm." 

"  Glory  be  to  my  Maker  for  that !  Oh, 
sir,  your  tenants  wor  desaved  in  you !  They 
thought,  sir,  that  you  wor  a  hard-hearted 
giritleman,  that  didn't  care  whether  they 
Hved  or  died." 

"I  feel  that  I  neglected  them  too  long, 
M'Evoy.  Now  take  some  refreshment :  eat 
something,  and  afterwards  drink  a  few  glasses 
of  wine.  Your  feelings  have  been  much 
excited,  and  you  will  be  the  better  for  it 
Keep  up  your  spirits.  I  am  going  to  ride, 
and  must  leave  you :  but  if  you  call  on  me 
to-morrow,  at  one  o'clock,  I  shall  have  more 
good  news  for  you.  We  must  stock  your 
farm,  and  enable  you  to  enter  upon  it  credit- 
ably." 

"  Sir,"  said  M'Evoy,  "  you  are  a  Protestant ; 
but,  as  I  hope  to  enther  glory,  I  an'  my  wife 
an'  childhre  will  pray  that  your  bed  may  be 
made  in  heaven,  this  night ;  and  that  your 
honor  may  be  led  to  see  the  truth  an'  the 
right  coorse." 

The  Colonel  then  left  him ;  and  ihe  simple 
man,  on  looking  at  the  cold  meat,  bread,  and 


wine  before  him,  raised  his  hands  and  eyec 
towards  heaven,  to  thank  God  for  his  good- 
ness, and  to  invoke  a  blessing  upon  his  noble 
and  munificent  benefactor. 

But  how  shall  we  describe  the  feelings  of 
his  family,  when,  after  returning  home,  he 
related  the  occurrences  of  that  day.  The  se- 
vere and  pressing  exigencies  under  which 
they  labored  had  prevented  his  sons  from  at- 
tending the  investigation  that^  was  to  take 
place  in  town.  Their  expectations,  however, 
were  raised,  and  they  looked  out  with  intense 
anxiety  for  the  return  of  their  father. 

At  length  he  was  seen  coming  slowly  up 
the  hill ;  the  spades  were  thrown  aside,  and 
the  whole  family  assembled  to  hear  "  what 
was  done." 

The  father  entered  in  silence,  sat  down, 
and  after  wiping  his  brow  and  laying  flown 
his  hat,  placing  his  staff  across  it  upon  the 
floor,  he  drew  his  breath  deeply. 

"Dominick,"  said  the  wife,  "what  news? 
What  was  done  ?  " 

"Vara,"  replied  Dominick,  "do  you  re- 
mimber  the  day — fair  and  handsome  you  wor 
then — ^when  I  first  kissed  your  hps,  as  my 
own  darhn' wife?" 

"  Ah,  avoumeen,  Dominick,  don't  spake  of 
them  times.  The  happiness  we  had  then  is 
long  gone,  acushla,  in  one  sense." 

"It's  before  me  like  yestherday.  Vara — ^the 
dehght  that  went  through  my  heart,  jist  as 
clear  as  yestherday,  or  the  blessed  sun  that's 
shinin*  through  the  broken  windy  on  the  floor 
there.  I  remimber.  Vara,  saying  to  you  that 
day — ^I  don't  know  whether  you  remimber  it 
or  not — but  /remimber  sayin'  to  you,  that  if 
I  hved  a  thousand  years,  I  could  never  feel 
sich  happiness  as  I  did  when  I  first  pressed 
you  to  my  heart  as  my  own  wife." 

"Well,  but  we  want  to  hear  what  hap- 
pened, Dominick,  achora." 

"  Do  you  remimber  the  words,  Vara?  '* 

"  Och  1  I  do,  avoumeen.  Didn't  they  go 
into  my  heart  at  the  time,  an'  how  could  1  for- 
get them?  But  I  can't  bear,  somehow,  to 
look  back  at  what  we  wor  then,  bekase  I  feel 
my  heart  brakin',  acushla !  " 

"  Well,  Vara,  look  at  me.  Amn't  I  a  poor 
wasted  crathur  now,  in  companshment  to 
what  I  was  thin  ?  " 

"  God  he  sees  the  change  that's  in  you, 
darlin'  I  But  sure  'twasn't  your  fau't,  or 
mine  either,  Dominick,  avilish  I " 

"  Well,  Vara,  you  see  me  now — ^Fm  hap- 
pier—before God,  Pm  happier — happier,  a 
thousand  degrees  than  I  was  thin !  Come  to 
my  arms,  asthore  machree — my  heart's 
brealdn' — but  it's  wid  happiness — don't  be 
frightened — it's  wid  joy  Pm  sheddin'  these' 
t«ars — it's  wid  happiness  an'  delight  Pm 
czyin'  I    Jemmj  is  livin',  an'  well,  childhre — 
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he's  livin'  an'  well,  Vara — the  star  of  our 
hearts  is  hvin',  an'  well,  an'  happy !  Kneel 
down,  childhre — ^kneel  down  !  Bend  before 
the  great  Gbd,  an'  thank  him  for  his  kindness 
to  your  blessed  brother — to  our  blessed  son. 
Bless  the  Colonel,  childhre  ;  bless  him  whin 
you're  down,  Protestant  an'  all,  as  he  is.  Oh, 
bless  him  as  if  you  prayed  for  myself,  or  for 
Jemmy,  that's  &r  away  from  us  1 " 

He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  bent  his  head 
upon  his  hands  as  he  knelt  in  supplication 
at  the  chair,  then  resumed  his  seat^  as  did  the 
whole  fomily,  deeply  affected. 

"  Now,  childhre,"  said  he,  "  111  tell  yez  all ; 
but  don't  any  of  you  be  so  poor  a  crathur  as 
I  was  to-day.  Bear  it  mild  an'  asy,  Vara, 
acushla,  for  I  know  it  will  take  a  start  out  of 
you.  Sure  we're  to  go  back  to  our  own  ould 
larml  Ay,  an'  what's  more — oh,  God  of 
heaven,  bless  him ! — ^what  s  more,  the  Colonel 
is  to  stock  it  for  us,  an'  to  help  us  ;  an'  what 
is  more,  Yallow  Sam  is  out !  out  1 1 " 

"  Out  1 "  they  exclaimed  :  "  Jemmy  well, 
an*  Yallow  Sam  out !     Oh,  father,  surely  " — 

"Now  behave,  I  say.  Ay,  and  never  to 
come  in  a^^ain  I  But  who  do  you  think  got 
him  out?" 

*'  Who  ? — ^why  Gk)d  he  knows.  Who  could 
get  him  out  ?  " 

'•  Our  son.  Vara — our  son,  childhre :  Jem- 
my got  him  out,  an'  got  ourselves  back  to 
our  farm  I  I  had  it  partly  from  the  noble 
Colonel's  own  lips,  an'  the  remainder  from 
Mr.  Moutray,  that  I  met  on  my  way  home. 
But  there's  more  to  come : — sure  Jemmy  has 
friends  aquil  to  the  Colonel  himself :  an'  sure 
he's  at  a  Cathohc  boordin'-school,  among 
gintlemen's  childhre,  an'  in  a  short  time  he'll 
be  a  priest  in  full  ordhers." 

We  here  draw  a  veil  over  the  dehght  of  the 
family.  Questions  upon  questions,  rephes 
upon  replies,  sifting  and  cross-examinations, 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  until  all  was 
known  that  the  worthy  man  had  to  commu- 
nicate. 

Another  simple  scene  followed,  which,  as 
an  Irishman,  I  write  with  sorrow.  When  the 
joy  of  the  family  had  somewhat  subsided,  the 
father,  putting  his  hand  in  his  coat-pocket, 
pulled  out  several  large  slices  of  mutton. 

"  Along  wid  all,  childhre,"  said  he,  "  the 
Colonel  ordhered  me  my  dinner.  I  ate  plinty 
myself  an'  slipped  these  slices  in  my  pocket 
for  you :  but  the  devil  a  one  o'  me  knows 
what  kind  o'  mate  it  is.  An'  I  got  wine,  too ! 
Oh ! — Well,  they  may  talk,  but  wine  is  the 
drink  !  Bring  me  the  ould  knife,  till  I  make 
a  issr  divide  of  it  among  ye.  Musha,  what 
kind  o'  mate  can  it  be,  for  myself  doesn't  re- 
mimber  atin'  any  sort,  barrin'  bacon  an'  a  bit 
o'  slink-veal  of  an  odd  time  ?  " 

They  all  ate  it  with  an  expenmental  air  of 


I  sagacity  that  was  rather  amusing.  None, 
;  however,  had  ever  tasted  mutton  before,  and 
consequently  the  name  of  the  meat  remained, 
on  that  occasion,  a  profound  secret  to  M'Evoy 
and  his  family.'*'  It  is  true,  they  supposed  it 
to  be  mutton ;  but  not  one  of  them  could 
pronoimce  it  to  be  such,  from  any  positive 
knowledge  of  its  peculiar  flavor. 

"  Well,"  said  Dominick,  "  it's  no  matther 
what  the  name  of  it  is,  in  regard  that  it's 
good  mate,  any  way,  for  them  that  has 
enough  of  it" 

With  a  fervent  heart  and  streaming  eyes 
did  this  virtuous  family  offer  up  their  grateful 
prayers  to  that  Grod  whose  laws  they  had  not 
knowingly  violated,  and  to  whose  providence 
they  owed  so  much.  Nor  vras  their  benefac- 
tor forgotten.  The  strength  and  energy  of 
the  Irish  language,  being  that  in  which  the 
peasantry  usually  pray,  were  well  adapted  to 
express  the  depth  of  their  gratitude  towards 
a  man  who  had,  as  they  said,  "  humbled  him- 
self to  look  into  their  wants,  as  if  he  was  like 
one  of  themselves  I  " 

For  upwards  of  ten  years  they  had  not 
gone  to  bed  free  from  the  heaviness  of  care, 
or  the  wasting  grasp  of  poverty.  Now  their 
hearth  was  once  more  surrouiided  by  peace 
and  contentment;  their  burthens  were  re- 
moved, their  pulses  beat  freely,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  happiness  again  was  heard  under 
their  humble  rool  Even  sleep  could  not  re- 
press the  vivacity  of  their  enjoyments :  they 
dreamt  of  their  brother — for  in  the  Irish  heart 
domestic  affections  hold  the  first  place ; — they 
dreamt  of  the  farm  to  which  those  affections 
had  so  long  yearned.  They  trod  it  again  as 
its  legitimate  possessors.  Its  fields  were 
brighter,  its  com  waved  with  softer  murmurs 
to  the  breeze,  its  harvests  were  richer,  and 
the  song  of  their  harvest  home  more  cheerful 
than  before.  Their  dehght  was  timiultnous, 
but  intense ;  and  when  they  arose  in  the 
morning  to 

A  sober  oertainty  of  waking  bliss, 

they  again  knelt  in  worship  to  Gk)d  with  ex- 
ultmg  hearts,  and  again  offered  up  their  sin- 
cere prayers  in  behalf  of  the  just  man  who 
had  asserted  their  rights  against  the  op- 
pressor. 

Colonel  B.  was  a  man  who,  without  having 
been  aware  of  it,  possessed  an  excellent  capa- 
city for  business.  The  neglect  of  his  prop- 
erfy  resulted  not  from  want  of  feeling,  but 
merely  from  want  of  consideration.  There 
had,  moreover,  been  no  precedent  for  him  to 
follow.    He  had  seen  no  Irishman  of  rank 

•  There  are  hundreds  of  thonsands — yes,  millionfi 
—  of  the  poorer  daases  in  Ireland,  who  have  never 
tasted  mutton ! 
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ever  bestow  a  moment's  attention  on  liis  ten- 
antry. They  had  been,  for  the  most  part, 
absentees  like  himself,  and  felt  satisfied  if 
they  succeeded  in  receiving  their  hcdf-yearly 
remittance  in  due  course,  without  ever  re- 
flecting for  a  moment  upon  the  situation  of 
those  from  whom  it  was  drawn. 

Nay,  what  was  more— he  had  not  seen  even 
the  i^&iident  gentry  enter  into  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  those  who  lived  upon  their 
property.  It  was  a  mere  accident  that  de- 
termined him  to  become  acquainted  with 
his  tenants ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  seen  his 
duty,  and  come  to  the  resolution  of  perform- 
ing it,  than  the  decision  of  his  character 
became  apparent  It  is  true,  that,  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  Iiish  landlords  have 
advanced  in  knowledge.  Many  of  them  have 
introduced  more  improved  systems  of  agri- 
culture, and  instructed  their  tenants  in  the 
best  methods  of  applying  them  ;  but  during 
the  time  of  which  we  writ%  an  Irish  land- 
lord only  saw  his  tenants  when  canvassing 
them  for  iheir  yotes,  and  instructed  them  i^ 
dishonesty  and  perjury,  not  reflecting  that 
he  was  then  teaching  them  to  practise  the 
arts  of  dissimulation  and  fraud  against  him- 
sell  This  was  the  late  system  :  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  be  superseded  by  a  better  one  ; 
and  that  the  landlord  will  think  it  a  duty, 
but  neither  a  trouble  nor  a  condescension, 
to  look  into  his  own  afiairs,  and  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  morals  and  habits  of  his  tenantry. 

The  Colonel,  as  he  had  said,  remained 
more  than  a  fortnight  upon  his  estate  ;  and, 
as  he  often  declared  since,  the  recollections 
arising  from  the  good  which  he  performed 
during  that  brief  period,  rendered  it  the  por- 
tion of  his  past  life  upon  which  he  could  look 
with  most  satisfaction.  He  did  not  leave  the 
country  till  he  saw  M'Evoy  and  his  family 
restored  to  their  farm,  and  once  more  inde- 
pendent ; — until  he  had  redressed  every  well- 
founded  complaint,  secured  the  affections  of 
those  who  had  before  detested  him,  and 
diffused  peace  and  comfort  among  every 
family  upon  his  estate.  From  thenceforth 
he  watched  the  interests  of  his  tenants,  and 
soon  found  that  in  promoting  their  welfare, 
and  instructing  them  in  their  duties,  he  was 
more  his  own  benefactor  than  theirs.  Be- 
fore many  years  had  elapsed,  his  property 
was  wonderfully  improved ;  he  liimself  was 
called  the  "Lucky  Landlord,"  "bekase," 
said  the  people,  "  ever  since  he  spoke  to,  an' 
advised  his  tenants,  we  find  that  it's  lucky  to 
live  imdher  him.  The  people  has  heart  to 
work  wid  a  gintleman  that  won't  grind  thim ; 
an'  so  sign's  on  it,  every  one  thrives  upon 
his  land :  an'  dang  my  bones,  but  I  believe  a 
rotten  stick  'ud  grow  on  it,  set  in  case  it  was 
thried." 


In  sooth,  his  popularity  became  proverb* 
ial ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  not  even  his  jus- 
tice and  humanity  contributed  so  much  to 
this,  as  the  vigor  with  which  he  prosecuted 
his  suit  against  "  Yellow  Sam,"  whom  he 
compelled  literally  to  ''  disgorge  "  the  fruits 
of  his  heartless  extortion.  This  worthy 
agent  died  soon  after  his  disgrace,  witlxmt 
any  legitimate  issue ;  and  his  property,  which 
amounted  to  about  fifty  thousand  pounds^  is 
now  inherited  by  a  gentleman  of  the  strict- 
est honor  and  integrity.  To  this  day  his 
memory  is  detested  by  the  people^  who, 
with  that  bitterness  by  which  they  stigma- 
tized a  villain,  have  erected  him  into  a  stand- 
ard of  dishonesty.  If  a  man  become  remark^ 
able  for  want  of  principle,  they  usually  say-^ 
"  he's  as  great  a  rogue  as  YaUow  Sam ;"  or, 
"  he  is  the  greatest  sconce  that  ever  was  in  the 
country,  harrirC  Yallow  Sam." 

We  now  dismiss  him,  and  request  our  read- 
ers, at  the  same  time,  not  to  suppose  thai  we 
have  held  him  up  as  a  portrait  of  Irish  agents 
in  general  On  the  contrary,  we  beHeve 
that  they  constitute  a  most  respectable  class 
of  men,  who  have  certainly  veiy  difficult 
duties  to  perform.  The  Irish  landlords,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  taught  by  experience,  have, 
for  the  most  part,  both  seen  and  £elt  ilie  ne- 
cessity of  appointing  gentlemen  of  property 
to  sitiation^^  verf  f^portanl,  anrS 
require  so  much  patience,  consideration^ 
and  humanity,  in  those  who  flU  them.  We 
trust  they  will  persevere  in  this  plan  ;'*'  but 
we  can  assure  them,  that  all  the  virtues  of 
the  best  agent  can  never  compensate,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  for  neglect  in  the 
"Head  Landlord."  One  visit,  or  act^  even 
of  nominal  kindness,  for  him,  wiU  at  any  time 
produce  more  attachment  and  gratitude 
among  them,  than  a  whole  life  spent  in  good 
offices  by  an  agent  Lake  Sterne's  French 
Beggar,  they  would  prefer  a  pinch  of  snufi 
from  the  one,  to  a  guinea  from  the  other. 
The  agent  only  renders  them  a  favor,  but 
the  Head  Landlord  does  them  an  honor. 

Colonel  R,  immediately  after  his  return 
home,  sent  for  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  waited  on 
him  with  a  greater  degree  of  ciuiosity  than 
perhaps  he  had  ever  felt  before.  The  Colonel 
smiled  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  him. 

"  Mr.  O'Brien,"  said  he,  "  I  knew  you 
would  feel  anxious  to  hear  the  result  of  my 
visit  to  the  estate  which  this  man  with  the 
nickname  managed  for  me." 

"  Managed,  sir  ?    Did  you  say  managed  f  " 

"  I  spoke  in  the  past  time,  O'Brien :  he  is 
out." 


•  This  tale  haa  been  \i'Titt€n  nearly  twelve  years, 
bnt  the  author  deeply  regrets  that  the  Irish  land- 
lords have  disentitled  themselves  to  the  favorabld 
noUoe  token  of  them  in  the  text. 
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''Then  your  protigi'a  stoiy  was  ooirect^ 
sir?" 

''True  to  a  titl&  O'Brien,  there  isBome- 
thing  extraordinary  in  that  boy  ;  otherwise, 
how  could  it  happen  that  a  sickly,  miserable- 
looking  creature^  absolutely  in  tatters,  could 
have  impressed  us  both  so  strongly  with  a 
sense  of  the  injustice  done  ten  years  ago  to 
his  father?    It  is,  indeed,  remarkable/^ 

"The  boy,  Colonel,  deeply  felt  that  act 
of  injustice,  and  the  expression  of  it  came 
home  to  the  heart." 

"  I  have  restored  his  father,  however.  The 
poor  man  and  his  family  are  once  more  happy. 
I  have  stocked  their  old  form  for  them ;  in 
fftd^  they  now  enjoy  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence." 

« I  am  glad,  sir,  that  you  have  done  them 
justica  That  act,  alone,  wiU  go  far  to  re- 
deem your  character  from  the  odium  which 
the  conduct  of  your  agent  was  calculated  to 
throw  uiK>n  it" 

"  There  is  not  probably  in  Ireland  a  land- 
lord so  popular  as  I  am  this  moment — ^at 
least  among  my  tenants  on  that  property. 
Bestonng  M'Evoy,  however,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  what  I  have  done.  Carson's  pranks 
were  incredible.  He  was  a  rack-renter  of  the 
first  water.  A  person  named  Brady  had 
paid  him  twenty-five  guineas  as  a  douceur — 
in  other  words,  as  a  bribe — ^for  renewing  a 
lease  for  him ;  yet,  after  having  received  the 
money,  he  kept  the  poor  man  dangling  after 
him,  and  at  length  told  him  that  he  was 
offered  a  larger  sum  by  another.  In  some 
cases  he  kept  back  the  receipts,  and  made 
the  poor  people  pay  twice,  which  was  still 
more  iniquitoua  Then,  sir,  he  would  not 
take  bank  notes  in  payment.  No  ;  he  was 
so  wonderfully  concientious,  and  so  zealously 
punctual  in  fulfilling  my  wiahea,  as  he  told 
them  on  the  subject,  that  nothing  would 
pass  in  payment  but  gold.  This  gold,  sir, 
they  were  compelled  to  receive  from  himself, 
at  a  most  oppressive  premium ;  so  that  he 
actually  fleeced  them  under  my  name,  in 
every  conceivable  manner  and  form  of  villainy. 
He  is  a  usurer,  too  ;  and,  I  am  told,  wor& 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds :  but,  thank 
heaven  1  he  is  no  lopger  an  agent  of  mine." 

"It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure,  sir,  that  you 
have  at  length  got  correct  habitSiOf  thinking 
upon  your  duties  as  an  Irish  landlord  ;  for 
believe  me,  Colonel  B.,  as  a  subject  involving 
a  great  portion  of  national  happiness  or  na- 
tional misery,  it  is  entitled  to  the  deepest 
and  most  serious  consideration,  not  only  of 
the  class  to  which  you  belong,  but  of  the 
legislature.  Somethmg  should  be  done,  sir, 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes. 
A  rich  country  and  poor  inhabitants  is  an 
anomaly ;  and  whatever  is  done  should  be 


prompt  and  effectual  If  the  Irish  landlords 
looked  directly  into  the  state  of  their  tenantry, 
and  set  themselves  vigorously  to  the  ta^  ojf 
bettering  their  circumstances,  they  would,  I 
am  certain,  establish  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  the  country  at  large.  The  great 
secret.  Colonel,  of  the  dissensions  that  pre- 
vail among  us  is  the  poverty  of  the  people. 
They  are  poor,  and  therefore  the  more  easily 
wrought  up  to  outrage ;  they  are  poor,  and 
think  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better ; 
they  are  not  only  poor,  but  imaginative,  and  * 
the  fittest  recipients  for  those  vague  specula* 
tions  by  which  they  are  deluded.  Let  their 
condition  be  improved,  and  the  most  fertile 
source  of  popular  tumult  and  crime  is  closed. 
Let  them  be  taught  ?u)w  to  labor  :  let  them 
not  be  bowed  to  the  earth  by  rents  so  far 
above  the  real  value  of  their  land&  The 
pernicious  maxinfs  which  float  among  them 
must  be  refuted — ^not  by  theory,  but  by 
practical  lessonn  performed  before  llieir  eyes 
for  their  own  advantage.  Let  them  be 
taught  how  to  discriminate  between  their 
real  iiiterests  and  their  prejudices ;  and  none 
can  teach  them  all  this  so  effectually  as  their 
landlords,  if  they  could  be  roused  from  their 
apathy,  and  induced  to  undertake  the  task. 
"Who  ever  saw  a  poor  nation  without  great 
crimes?" 

"  Very  true,  O'Brien ;  quite  true.  I  am 
resolved  to  inspect  personally  the  condition 
of  those  who  reside  on  my  other  estates. 
But  now  about  our  protSgi  f  How  is  he  do- 
ing?" 

"Extremely  well  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  him  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  himself  and 
his  family,  with  a  depth  of  feeling  truly  af^ 
fecting." 

"  When  you  write  to  him,  let  him  know 
that  I  have  placed  his  father  in  his  old  farm ; 
and  that  Carson  is  out  Say  I  am  sure  he 
will  conduct  himself  properly,  in  which  case 
I  charge  myself  with  his  expenses  until  he 
shall  have  accomplished  his  purpose.  After 
that  he  may  work  his  own  way  through  life, 
and  I  havt  no  doubt  but  he  wiU  do  it  well 
and  honorably." 

Colonel  B- 's  pledge  on  this  occasion 

was  nobly  redeemed.  Our  humble  hero 
pursued  bis  studies  with  zeal  and  success. 
In  due  time  he  entered  Maynooth,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  not  simply  for  smart- 
ness  as  a  student,  but  as  a  young  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  mind  far  above  the  common  or- 
der. During  all  this  time  nothing  occurred 
worthy  of  particular  remark,  except  that,  in 
fulfilment  of  his  former  vow,  he  never  wrote 
to  any  of  his  friends ;  for  the  reader  should 
have  been  told,  that  tliis  was  originaUy  com- 
prehended in  the    determination   he   had 
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formed.  He  received  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  his  friend  the  Bishop,  whom  we 
have  ahready  introduced  to  the  reader,  and 
on  the  same  day  he  was  appointed  by  that 
gentleman  to  a  curacy  in  his  own  parish. 
The  Colonel,  whose  regard  for  him  never 
cooled,  presented  him  with  fifty  i)ounds, 
together  with  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle ; 
so  that  he  found  himself  in  a  capacity  to  en- 
ter upon  his  duties  in  a  decent  and  becoming 
maimer.  Anothel*  circumstance  that  added 
*  considerably  to  liis  satisfaction,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  O'Brien  to  a  parish  adjoin- 
ing that  of  the  Bishop.  James's  afflictions 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  merits 
of  that  excellent  man  before  his  spiritual  su- 
perior, who  became  much  attached  to  him, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  rewarding  his  unobtrusive  piety  and 
benevolence. 

No  sooner  was  his  ordination  completed, 
than  the  long  suppressed  yearnings  after  his 
home  and  kindred  came  upon  his  spirit  with 
a  power  that  could  not  be  restrained.  He 
took  leave  of  his  friends  with  a  beating 
heart,  and  set  out  on  a  dehghtful  summer 
morning  to  revisit  all  that  had  been,  not- 
withstanding his  long  absence  and  severe 
triak,  so  strongly  nought  into  his  memory 
and  affections.  Our  readers  may,  therefore, 
suppose  him  on  his  journey  home,  and  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  led  in  imagination  to 
the  house  of  his  fonner  friend,  Lanigan, 
where  we  must  lay  the  scene  for  the  present. 
Lanigan's  residence  has  the  same  comfor- 
table and  warm  appearance  which  always 
distinguishes  the  habitation  of  the  indepen- 
dent and  virtuous  man.  What,  however, 
can  the  stir,  and  bustle,  and  agitation  which 
prevail  in  it  mean  ?  The  daughters  run  out 
to  a  httle  mound,  or  natural  terrace,  beside 
the  house,  and  look  anxiously  towards  the 
road ;  then  return,  and  almost  immediately 
appear  again,  with  the  same  intense  anxiety 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  one  whom  they 
expect  They  look  keenly  ;  but  why  is  it 
that  their  disappointment  appears  to  be  at- 
tended with  such  dismay?  They  go  into 
their  father's  house  once  more,  wringing 
their  bonds,  and  betraying  all  the  symptoms 
of  affliction.  Here  is  l^eir  mother,  too, 
coming  to  peer  into  the  distance,  she  is  rock- 
ing with  that  motion  peculiar  to  Irishwomen 
when  suffering  distress.  She  places  her 
open  hand  upon  her  brows  that  she  may  col- 
lect her  sight  to  a  particular  spot ;  she  is 
blinded  by  her  tears ;  breaks  out  into  a  low 
wail,  and  returns  with  something  like  the 
darkness  of  despair  on  her  countenance. 
She  goes  into  the  house,  passes  through  the 
kitchen,  and  enters  into  a  bed-room ;  seats 
herself  on  a  chair  beside  the  bed,  and  renews 


her  low  but  bitter  wail  of  sorrow.  Her 
husband  is  lying  in  that  state  which  the 
peasantry  know  usually  precedes  the  agonies 
of  death. 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  livin'  Gk)d,"  said  he, 
on  seeing  her,  "is  there  any  sign  o'  them?" 

"  Not  yet,  a  suilliah  ;  *  but  they  will  soon 
— they  must  soon,  asthore,  be  Jiere,  an'  thin 
your  mind  will  be  asy." 

"  Oh,  Alley,  Alley,  if  you  could  know  what 
I  suffer  for  *fraid  I'd  die  widout  the  priest, 
you'd  pity  me  ! " 

"  I  do  pity  you,  asthore :  but  don't  be 
cast  down,  for  I  have  my  trust  in  God  that 
he  won't  desart  you  in  your  last  hour.  You 
did  what  you  could,  my  heart's  pride ;  you 
bent  before  him  night  an'  momin',  and  sure 
the  poor  neighbor  never  wint  from  your 
door  widout  kvin*  his  blesain'  behind  him." 

The  dying  man  raised  his  hands  feebly 
from  the  bed-clothes  ;  '*  Ah  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"I  thought  I  did  a  great  dale,  Alley:  but 
now — but  now — it  appears  nothin'  to  what  I 
ought  to  a'  done  when  I  could.  Still,  avotur- 
neen,  my  life's  not  unpleasant  when  I  look 
back  at  it ;  for  I  can't  remimber  that  I  ever 
purposely  offinded  a  livin'  mortaL  All  I 
want  to  satisfy  me  is  the  priest." 

"  No,  avoumeen,  you  did  not ;  for  it  wasn't 
in  you  to  offind  a  child." 

"  Alley,  you'll  pardon  me  an'  forgive  me 
acushla,  if  ever — if  ever  I  did  what  was  dis- 
plasin'  to  you !  An'  call  in  the  childhre,  till 
I  see  them  about  me — ^I  want  to  have  tiieir 
forgiveness,  too.  I  know  IH  have  it — for 
they  wor  good  childhre,  an*  ever  loved  me." 

The  daughters  now  entered  the  room,  ex- 
claiming— "  Ahir  dhedish  (beloved  fiather), 
Pether  is  comin'  by  himself,  but  no  priest ! 
Blessed  Queen  of  Heaven,  what  will  we  do ! 
Oh  I  father  darlin',  are  you  to  die  widout  the 
Holy  Ointment?" 

The  sick  man  clasped  his  hands,  looked 
towards  heaven  and  groaned  aloud. 

"  Oh,  it's  hard,  this,"  said  he.  "  It's  hard 
upon  me  !  Yet  I  won't  be  cast  down.  Ill 
trust  in  my  good  God ;  I'll  trust  in  his 
blessed  name  I " 

His  wife,  on  hearing  that  her  son  was  re- 
turned without  the  priest^  sat,  with  her  face 
shrouded  by  her  apron,  weeping  in  grief 
that  none  but  they  who  know  the  depen- 
dence which  those  belonging  to  her  ch  irch 
place  in  its  last  rites  can  comprehend.  The 
children  appeared  almost  distracted ;  their 
grief  had  more  of  that  stunning  character 
which  attends  unexpected  calamity,  than  of 
sorrow  for  one  who  is  gradually  drawn  from 
life. 

At  length  the  messenger  entered  tho  room. 


♦  My  Kgtt. 
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and  almost  choked  with  tears,  stated  that 
both  priests  were  absent  that  day  at  Confer- 
ence, and  would  not  return  till  late. 

The  hitherto  moderated  grief  of  the  wife 
arose  to  a  pitch  much  wilder  than  the  death 
of  her  husband  could,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, occasion.  To  die  without  abso- 
lution— to  pass  away  into  eteniity  "una- 
nointed,  unaneled  " — ^without  being  purified 
from  the  inherent  stains  of  humanity — ^was 
to  her  a  much  deeper  affliction  than  her  final 
separation  from  him.  She  cried  in  tones  of 
the  most  piercing  despair,  and  clapped  her 
hands,  as  they  do  who  weep  over  the  dead. 
Had  he  died  in  the  calm  confidence  of  hav- 
ing received  the  ViaJticum,  or  Sacrament  be- 
fore death,  his  decease  would  have  had  noth- 
ing remarkably  calamitous  in  it,  beyond 
usual  occurrences  of  a  similar  nature.  Now 
the  grief  was  intensely  bitter  in  consequence 
of  his  expected  departure  without  the  priest. 
His  sons  and  daughters  felt  it  as  forcibly  as 
Ms  wife  ;  their  lamentations  were  fuU  of  the 
strongest  and  sharpest  agony. 

For  nearly  three  hours  did  they  remain  in 
this  situation  ;  poor  Lanigan  sinking  by  de- 
grees into  that  collapsed  state  from  which 
tiiere  is  no  possibility  of  rallying.  He  was 
merely  able  to  speak,  and  recognize  his  fam- 
ily ;  but  every  moment  advanced  him,  with 
awful  certainty,  nearer  and  nearer  to  his 
end. 

A  great  number  of  the  neighbors  were  now 
assembled,  all  participating  in  the  awful 
feeling  which  predominated,  and  anxious  to 
compensate  by  their  prayers  for  the  absence 
of  that  confidence  derived  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics during  the  approach  of  death,  from  the 
spiritual  aid  of  the  priest.  They  were  all  at 
prayer ;  the  sick-room  and  kitchen  were 
crowded  with  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
many  of  whom  knelt  out  before  the  door, 
and  joined  with  loud  voices  in  the  Bosary 
which  was  offered  up  in  his  behal£ 

In  this  crisis  were  they,  when  a  horseman, 
dressed  in  black,  approached  the  house. 
Every  head  was  instantly  turned  round,  with 
a  hope  that  it  might  be  the  parish  priest 
or  hijs  curate ;  but,  alas !  they  were  doomed 
to  experience  a  fresh  disappointment  The 
stranger,  though  clerical  enough  in  his 
appearance,  presented  a  countenance  with 
which  none  of  them  was  acquainted.  On 
glancing  at  the  group  who  knelt  around  the 
door,  he  appeared  to  understand  the  melan- 
choly cause  which  brought  them  together. 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  he  exclaimed  "  Is  there 
any  one  here  sick  or  dying  ?  " 

"Poor  Misther  Lanigan,  sir,  is  jist  de- 
partin*,  glory  be  to  Gk)d  !  An'  what  is  terrible 
all  out  upon  himself  and  family,  he's  dyin' 
widout  the  priesi   They're  both  at  Conwhir- 


ence,  sir,  and  can't  come — ^Mr.  Dogherty  an' 
his  curate." 

"  Make  way  I "  said  the  stranger,  throwing 
himself  off  his  horse,  and  passing  quickly 
through  the  people.  '*  Show  me  to  the  sick 
man's  room — be  quick,  my  friends — ^I  am  a 
Catholic  clei^man." 

In  a  moment  a  passage  was  cleared,  and 
the  stranger  found  himself  beside  the  bed  of 
death.  Grief  in  the  room  was  loud  and 
bitter ;  but  his  presence  stilled  it  despite  of 
what  tiiey  felt 

"  My  dear  friends,"  said  he,  "  you  know 
there  ^ould  be  silence  in  the  apartment  of  a 
dying  man.  For  shame ! — for  shame !  Cease 
this  clamor,  it  will  but  distract  him  for  whom 
you  weep,  and  prevent  him  from  composing 
his  mind  for  the  great  trial  that  is  before 
him." 

"Sir,"  said  Lanigan's  wife,  seizing  his 
hand  in  both  hers,  and  looking  distractedly 
in  his  face,  "  are  you  a  priest  ?  For  heaven's 
saketeUus?" 

"I  am,"  he  replied;  "leave  the  room 
every  one  of  you.  I  hope  your  husband  is 
not  speechless  ?  " 

"  Sweet  Queen  of  Heaven,  not  yet,  may 
her  name  be  praised !  but  near  it,  your  Bev- 
erence — ^widin  little  or  no  time  of  it." 

Whilst  they  spoke,  he  was  engaged  i^  put- 
ting the  stole  about  his  neck,  after  which  he 
cleared  the  room,  and  commenced  hearing 
Lanigan's  confession. 

The  appearance  of  a  priest,  and  the  conso- 
lation it  produced,  raUied  the  powers  of  life 
in  the  benevolent  farmer.  He  became  more 
collected ;  made  a  dear  and  satisfactory  con- 
fession ;  received  the  sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction ;  and  felt  himself  able  to  speak  with 
tolerable  distinctness  and  precision.  The 
effects  of  all  this  were  astonishing.  A  placid 
serenity,  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  beamed 
from  the  pale  and  worn  features  of  him  who 
was  but  a  few  minutes  before  in  a  state  of 
terror  altogether  indescribable.  When  his 
wife  and  family,  after  having  been  called  in, 
observed  this  change,  they  immediately  par- 
ticipated in  his  tranquillity.  Death  had  been 
deprived  of  its  sting,  and  grief  of  its  bitter- 
ness ;  their  sorrow  was  still  deep,  but  it  was 
not  darkened  by  the  dread  of  future  misexy. 
They  felt  for  him  as  a  beloved  father,  a  kind 
husband,  and  a  dear  friend,  who  had  lived  a 
virtuous  life,  feared  Ood,  and  was  now  about 
to  pass  into  happinesa 

When  the  rites  of  the  church  were  admin- 
istered, and  the  family  again  assembled 
round  the  bed,  the  priest  sat  down  in  a  posi- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  see  the  features 
of  this  good  man  more  distinctiy. 

"I  would  be  glad,"  said  Lanigan,  "to 
know  who  it  is  that  God  in  his  goodness  has 
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sent  to  smooth  my  bed  in  death,  if  it  'ud  be 
plasin',  sir,  to  you  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember,"  replied  the  priest, 
"  a  young  lad  whom  you  met  some  years  ago 
on  his  way  to  Munster,  as  a  poor  scholar ! 
You  and  your  family  were  particularly  kind 
to  him  ;  so  kind  that  he  has  never  since  for* 
gotten  your  affectionate  hospitality." 

"  We  do,  your  Reverence,  we  do.  A  mild, 
gentle  crathur  he  was,  poor  boy.  I  hope  God 
prospered  him." 

"  You  see  him  now  before  you,"  said  the 
priest.  '*  I  am  that  boy,  and  I  thank  God 
that  I  can  testify,  however  slightly,  my  deep 
sense  of  the  virtues  which  you  exercised  to- 
wards me;  although  I  regret  that  the  oc* 
casion  is  one  of  such  affliction." 

The  farmer  raised  his  eyes  and  feeble  hands 
towards  heaven.  "  Praise  an'  glory  to  your 
name,  good  God  ! "  he  exclaimed.  '*  Praise 
an'  glory  to  your  holy  name  I  Now  I  know 
that  I'm  not  forgotten,  when  you  brought 
back  the  little  kindness  I  did  that  boy  for 
your  80^,  wid  so  many  blessins  to  me  in  the 
hour  of  my  affliction  an'  suiferin'  I  Childher 
remimber  this,  now  that  I'm  goin'  to  lave 
yez  for  ever  I  Remimber  always  to  help  the 
stranger,  an'  thim  that's  poor  an'  in  sorrow. 
If  you  do,  God  won't  forget  it  to  you  ;  but 
will  bring  it  back  to  yez  when  jyou  stand  in 
need  of  it^  as  he  done  to  me  this  day.  Yon 
see,  childhre  dear,  how  small  thrifles  o'  that 
kind  depend  on  one  another.  If  I  hadn't 
thought  of  helpin'  his  Reverence  here  when 
he  was  young  and  away  from  his  own,  he 
wouldn't  think  of  callin'  upon  us  this  day  as 
he  was  passin'.  You  see  the  hand  of  God  is 
in  it,  childhre  :  which  it  is,  indeed,  in  every 
thing  that  passes  about  us,  if  we  could  only 
see  it  as  we  ought  to  do.  Thin,  but  I'd  like 
to  look  upon  your  face,  sir,  if  it's  plasin'  to 
you  ?  A  little  more  to  the  light,  sir.  There, 
1  now  see  you.  Ay,  indeed,  it's  changed  for 
the  betther  it  is — the  same  mild,  clear  coun- 
tenance, but  not  sorrowful,  as  when  I  seen  it 
last  Suffer  me  to  put  my  hand  on  your 
head,  sir ;  I'd  like  to  bless  you  before  I  die, 
for  I  can't  forget  what  you  undertook  to  do 
for  your  parent&" 

l^e  priest  sat  near  him ;  but  finding  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  raise  his  liand  to  his 
head,  he  knelt  down,  and  the  farmer,  before 
he  communicated  the  blessing  inquired — 

"  Musha,  sir,  may  I  ax,  wor  you  able  to 
do  anything  to  help  your  family  as  you  ex- 
pected ?  " 

"  God,"  said  the  priest,  "  made  me  the  in- 
strument of  raising  them  from  their  poverty ; 
they  are  now  comfortable  and  happy." 

"  Ay  !  Well  I  knew  at  the  time,  an'  I  said 
it,  that  a  blessin'  would  attind  your  enday- 
vors.    An'  now  resave  my  blessin'.    May  you 


never  depart  from  the  right  way !  May  the 
blessin'  of  God  test  upon  you  for  ever — 
Amin !  Childhre,  I'm  gettin'  wake ;  come 
near  me,  till,  tiU  I  bless  you,  too,  for  the  last 
time  1  They  were  good  childhre,  sir — ^they 
were  ever  ain'  always  good  to  me,  an'  to  their 
poor  mother,  your  Reverence ;  an' — God  for- 
give me  if  it's  a  sin  ! — ^but  I  feel  a  great  dale 
o'  my  heart  an'  my  love  fixed  upon  them. 
But  sure  I'm  their  father,  an'  God,  I  hope, 
will  look  over  it  I  Now,  darlins,  afore  I  bless 
yez,  I  ax  your  forgiveness  if  ever  I  waa 
harsher  to  yez  than  I  ought ! "  • 

The  children  with  a  simultaneous  rxtovo^ 
ment  encircled  his  bed,  and  could  not  reply 
for  some  minutes. 

"Never,  lather  darlin'  I  Oh,  never  did  you 
offind  us  I  Don't  speak  in  that  way,  or  you'll 
break  our  hearts ;  but  forgive  us^  father 
asthore  I  Oh,  forgive  an'  bless  us,  an'  don't 
remimber  against  us,  our  folly  an'  disobedi* 
ence,  for  it's  only  now  that  we  see  we  wam't 
.towards  you  as  we  ought  to  be.  Forgive  us 
an'pardon  us ! " 

He  then  made  them  all  kneel  around  his 
bed,  and  with  solemn  words,  and  an  impres- 
sive maimer,  placed  his  hand  upon  their 
heads,  and  blessed  them  with  a  virtuous 
fathei^s  last  blessing. 

He  then  called  for  his  wife,  and  the  scene 
became  not  only  more  touching,  but  more 
elevated.  There  was'  an  exultation  in  her 
manner,  and  an  expression  of  vivid  hope  in 
her  eye,  arising  from  the  fact  of  her  husband 
having  received,  and  been  soothed  by,  the 
rites  of  her  church,  that  gave  evident  proof 
of  the  unparalleled  attachment  bom^  by  per- 
sons of  her  class  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  arrival  of  our  hero  had  been  so  unex- 
pected, and  the  terrors  of  the  tender  wife  for 
her  husband's  soul  so  great,  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacrament  almost  superseded 
from  her  heart  every  other  sensation  than 
that  of  devotional  triumphl  Even  now,  in 
the  nudst  of  her  tears,  that  triumph  kindled 
in  her  eye  with  a  light  that  shone  in  melan- 
choly beauty  upon  the  bed  of  death.  In 
proportion,  however,  as  the  parting  scene— 
which  was  to  be  their  laei — ^began  to  work 
with  greater  power  uix)n  her  sorrow,  so  did 
this  expression  gradually  fade  away.  Grief 
for  his  loss  resumed  its  dominion  over  her 
heart  so  strongly,  that  their  last  parting  was 
afflicting  even  to  look  upon. 

When  it  waa  over,  Ijanigan  once  more 
addressed  the  priest : — 

"Now,  sir,"  he  observed,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  "  let  me  have  your  blessin'  an'  your 
prayers ;  an'  along  wid  that,  your  Reverence, 
if  you  remimber  a  request  I  once  made  to 
you  — 

"I  remember  it  well,"  replied  the  priest ; 
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*'  joa  allade  to  the  masses  which  you  wished 
me  to  say  for  you,  should  I  ev^  receive 
Orders.  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  point 
I  not  only  shall  offer  up  mass  for  the  repose 
of  your  soul,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
mentioned  you  by  name  iii  every  •mass  which 
I  oelehrated  since  my  ordination." 

He  then  proceeded  to  direct  the  mind  of 
his  dying  bene&ctor  to  such  subjects  as  w^re 
best  calculated  to  comfort  and  strengthen 
him. 

About  day-break  the  next  morning,  this 
man  of  many. virtues,  after  straggling  rather 
severely  for  two  hours  preceding  his  death, 
passed  into  eternity,  there  to  enjoy  the 
recompense  of  a  well-spent  life. 

When  he  was  dead,  ^e  priest,  who  never 
leffc  him  during  the  night,  approached  the 
bed,  and  alter  surveying  his  benevolent  fea- 
tures, now  composed  in  the  stiUness  of  death, 
exclaimed'-^ 

'^Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  ttie 
Iiord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them ! " 

Having  uttered  the  words  aloud,  he  sat 
down  beside  the  bed,  buried  his  face  in  his 
handkerchief,  and  wept 

He  was  now  only  a  short  day's  journey 
from  home,  and  as  his  presence,  he  knew, 
would  be  rather  a  restraint  upon  a  family  so 
much  in  affliction,  he  bade  them  fEurewell, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  travelled 
slowly,  and,  as  every  well-known  hill  or  lake 
appeared  to  him,  Yor  heart  beat  quickly,  his 
memory  gave  up  its  early  stores,  and  his 
affections  prepared  themselves  for  the  trial 
that  was  before  them. 

"  It  is  better  for  me  not  to  arrive,"  thought 
he,  "  until  the  family  shall  have  returned  from 
their  daily  labor,  and  are  collected  about  the 
hearth." 

In  the  meantime,  many  an  impression  of 
profound  and  fervid  piety  came  over  him, 
when  he  reflected  ux>on  the  incontrovertible 
proofs  of  providentml  protection  and  inter- 
ference which  had  been,  during  his  absence 
from  home,  under  bis  struggles,  and,  in  his 
good  fortune,  so  clearly  laid  before  him. 
''Deep,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  the  gratitude  I 
owe  to  God  for  this ;  may  I  never  forget  to 
acknowledge  it !  "     * 

.It  was  now  about  seven  o*clock ;  the  even- 
ing was  calm,  and  the  sun  shone  with  that 
clear  amber  light  which  gives  warmth,  and 
the  power  of  exciting  tenderness  to  natural 
scenery.  He  had  already  gained  the  ascent 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  rich  sweep 
of  country  that  reposed  below.  There  it  lay 
— his  native  home — his  native  parish — 
bathed  in  the  light  and  glory  of  the  hour. 
Its  fields  were  green — its  rivers  shining  like 
loosened  silver,  its  meadows  already  studded 


with  hay-cocks,  its  gieeii  pastures  covered 
with  sheep,  and  its  unruffled  lakes  reflecting 
the  hills  under  which  they  lay.  Here  and 
there  a  gentieman's  residence  rose  among 
the  distant  trees,  and  well  did  he  recognize 
the  church  spire  that  cut  into  the  western 
sky  on  his  right  It  is  true,  nothing  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  nature  v^as 
there ;  everything  was  simple  in  its  beauty. 
The  quiet  charm,  the  serene  light,  the  air  of 
happiness  and  peace  tiiat  reposed  upon  all 
he  saw,  stirred  up  a  thousand  tender  feelings 
in  a  heart  whose  g^itie  character  resembled 
that  of  the  prospect  which  it  felt  so  exquisite- 
ly. The  smoke  of  a  few  lEum-houses  and 
cottages  rose  in  blue,  graceful  columns  to  the 
air,  giving  just  that  appearance  of  life  which 
was  necessary;  and  a  figure  or  two,  with 
lengthened  (^adows,  moved  across  the  fields 
and  meadows  a  little  below  where  he 
stood. 

But  our  readers  need  not  to  be  told,  that 
there  was  one  spot  which,  beyond  all  others, 
riveted  his  attention.  On  that  spot  his 
eager  eye  rested  long  and  intensely.  The 
spell  of  its  remembnmoe  had  clung  to  his 
early  heart :  he  had  never  seen  it  in  his 
dreams  without  weeping ;  and  often  had  the 
agitation  of  his  imaginary  sorrow  awoke  him 
with  his  eye-lashes  steeped  in  tears.  He 
looked  dovm  on  it  steadily.  At  length  he 
vms  moved  with  a  strong  sensation  like  grief : 
he  sobbed  twice  or  thrice,  and  the  tears 
rolled  in  showers  from  his  eyes.  His  cfather- 
ing  affections  were  reUeved  by  this :  he  felt 
lighter,  and  in  the  same  slow  manner  rode 
onward  to  his  father's  house. 

To  this  there  were  two  modes  of  access : 
one  by  a  paved  bridle-way,  or  boreen,  that 
ran  up  directiy  before  the  door — the  other 
by  a  green  lane,  that  diverged  from  the 
boreen  about  a  furlong  below  the  house. 
He  took  the  latter,  certain  that  the  family 
could  not  notice  his  approach,  nor  hear  the 
noise  of  his  horse's  footsteps,  until  he  could 
arrive  at  the  very  threshold.  On  dismount- 
ing, he  felt  that  he  could  scarcely  walk.  He 
approached  the  door,  however,  as  steadily  as 
he  could.  He  entered — and  the  family,  who 
hod  just  finished  their  supper,  rose  up,  as  a 
mark  of  their  respect  to  the  stranger.  ' 

"Is  this,"  he  inquired,  "the  house  in 
which  Dominick  M*Evoy  lives?  " 

"  That's  my  name,  sir,"  replied  Dominick. 

"The  family,  I  trust,  are — all — well?  I 
have  been  desired ^but — no — ^no — ^I  can- 
not— I  cannot — father  ! — mother  I " 

"Its  him!"  shrieked  the  motiier— "It's 
himself  I — Jemmy  I " 

"  Jemmy ! — Jemmy  1 1 "  shouted  the  father, 
with  a  cry  of  joy  which  might  be  heard  far 
beyond  the  house. 
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"  Jemmy ! — our  poor  Jemmy ! — Jemmy !  I " 
exclaimed  his  brothers  and  sisters. ' 

"Asy,  childhre,"  said  the  father — "asy; 
let  the  mother  to  him — let  her  to  him.  Who 
has  the  right  that  she  has  ?  Vara,  asthore — 
Vara,  think  of  yourself.  Gk)d  of  heaven  1 
what  is  comin'  over  her? — ^Her  brain's 
turned ! " 

"  Father,  don't  remove  her,"  said  the  son. 
"  Leave  her  arms  where  they  are :  it's  long 
since  they  encircled  my  neck  before.  Often 
— often  would  I  have  given  the  wealth  of  the 
universe  to  be  encircled  in  my  blessed  and 
beloved  mother's  arms  I  Yes,  yes ! — ^Weep, 
my  father — weep,  each  of.  you.  You  see 
those  tears : — consider  them  as  a  proof  that 
I  have  never  forgotten  you  I  Beloved 
mother  I  recollect  yourself :  she  knows  me 
not — her  eyes  wander  I — ^Ifear  the  shock  has 
been  too  much  for  her.  Place  a  chair  at  the 
door,  and  I  will  bring  her  to  the  air." 

After  considerable  effort,  the  mother's 
faculties  were  restored  so  far  as  to  be  merely 
conscious  that  our  hero  was  her  son.  She 
had  not  yet  shed  a  tear,  but  now  she  surveyed 
his  countenance,  smiled  and  named  lum, 
placed  her  hands  upon  him,  and  examined 
his  dress  with  a  singulair  blending  of  con- 
flicting emotions,  but  still  without  being 
thoroughly  collected. 

"I  will  speak  to  her,"  said  Jemmy,  "in 
Irish,  it  wfll  go  directly  to  her  heart: — 
Mhair,  avourneen,  tha  ma,  laht,  anish! — 
Mother,  my  darling,  I  am  with  you  at  last." 

"Shamus,  aroon,  vick  machree,  wuH  thu 


Ihum  f  vmit  thu — wuil  thu  Ihum  f — Jemmy, 
my  beloved,  son  of  my  heart,  are  you  with 
me  ? — ^are  you — are  you  with  me  ?  " 

Ish  maheen  a  tha  in,  a  txxir  dhedish  machree, 
— ^It  is  /who  am  with  you,  beloved  mother 
of  my  heart  I " 

She  smiled  again — ^but  only  for  a  moment. 
She  looked  at  him,  laid  his  head  upon  her 
bosom,  bedewed  his  face  with  her  tears,  and 
muttered  out,  in  a^  kind  of  sweety  musical 
cadence,  the  Irish  cry  of  joy. 

We  are  incapable  of  describing  the  scene 
further.  Our  readers  must  be  contented  to 
know,  that  the  delight  and  happiness  of  our 
hero's  whole  family  were  complete.  Their 
son,  after  many  years  of  toil  and  struggle, 
had  at  length  succeeded,  by  a  virtuous 
course  of  action,  in  raising  them  from  pover- 
ty to  comfort,  and  in  effecting  his  own 
object,  which  was,  to  become  a  member  of 
the  CathoHc  priesthood.  During  all  his 
trials  he  never  fsdled  to  rely  on  God ;  and  it 
is  seldom  that  those  who  rely  upon  Him, 
when  striving  to  attain  a  laudable  purpose, 
are  ever  ultimately  disappointed. 

4s  *  ♦  *  :le  *  4c 

We  regret  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the 
poor  scholar  is  dead !  He  did  not,  in  fact, 
long  survive  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wifi^es.  But  as  we  had  the  particulars  of 
his  story  from  his  nearest  friends,  we  thought 
his  virtues  of  too  exalted  a  nature  to  pass 
into  oblivion  without  some  record,  however 
humble.  He  died  as  he  had  lived — ^the 
friend  of  Qrod  and  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  L 

€Hendku^  or  the  Mack  Olen;  Scene  of  Domeetk 

Affection. 

Some  twenty  and  odd  years  ago  there  stood 
a  little  cabin  at  the  foot  of  a  round  hill,  that 
Terr  much  resembled  a  cupola  in  shape,  and 
which,  from  its  position  and  height,  com- 
manded a  prospect  of  singular  beauty.  This 
hill  was  one  of  a  range  that  ran  from  north 
to  southwest;  but  in  consequence  of  its 
standing,  as  it  were,  somewhat  out  of  the 
ranks,  its  whole  appearance  and  character  as 
a  distinct  feature  of  the  country  were  invest- 
ed with  considerable  interest  to  a  scientific 
eye,  especially  to  that  of  a  geologist  An  in- 
tersection or  abrupt  glen  divided  it  from 
those  which  constituted  the  range  or  group 
alluded  to ;  through  this,  as  a  pass  in  the 
oountry,  and  the  only  one  for  miles,  wound 
a  road  into  an  open  district  on  the  western 
fide,  which  road,  about  half  a  mile  after  its 
entering  the  glen,  was  met  by  a  rapid  torrent 
that  came  down  from  the  gloomy  mountains 
that  rose  to  the  left.  The  foot  of  this  hill, 
which  on  the  southern  side  was  green  and 
fertile  to  the  top,  stretched  off  and  was  lost 
in  the  rich  land  that  formed  the  great  and 
magnificent  valley  it  helped  to  bound,  and  to 
which  the  chasm  we  have  described  was  but 
an  entrance  ;  the  one  beeu:ing  to  the  other, 
in  size  and  position,  much  the  same  relation 
that  a  small  bye-lane  in  a  country  town  bears 
to  the  great  leading  street  which  constitutes 
its  principal  feature. 

Noon  had  long  passed,  and  the  dim  sun  of 
a  wet  autumnal  day  was  sloping  down  towards 
the  west  through  clouds  and  gloom,  when  a 
young  girl  of  about  twenty-one  or  tweniy- 
two  years  of  age  came  out  of  the  cabin  we 
have  mentioned,  and  running  up  to  the 
top  of  a  little  miniature  hiU  or  knob  that 
rose  beside  it,  looked  round  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  if  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some 
one  whom  she  expected.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  she  watched  in  vain  ;  for  after 
having  examined  the  countr}-  in  every  direc- 


tion with  an  eye  in  which  might  be  read  a 
combined  expression  of  eagerness^  anger  and 
disappointment^  she  once  more  returned  to 
the  cabin  with  a  slow  and  meditating  step. 
This  she  continued  to  do  from  time  to  time 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  at  length 
a  female  appeared  approaching,  whom  she  at 
once  recognized. 

The  situation  of  this  hovel,  for  such,  in 
fact,  it  must  be  termed,  was  not  only  strik- 
ingly desolate,  but  connected  also  wit^  wild 
and  supernatural  terrors.  From  the  position 
of  the  glen  itseH,  a  little  within  which  it 
stood,  it  enjoyed  only  a  very  limited  portion 
of  the  Sim's  cheering  beams.  As  the  glen 
was  deep  and  precipitous,  so  was  the  morn- 
ing light  excluded  from  it  by  the  north- 
eastern hills^  as  was  that  of  evening  by  those 
which  rose  between  it  and  the  west.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot 
marked  by  a  character  of  such  utter  solitude 
and  gloom.  Naturally  barren,  it  bore  not  a 
single  shrub  on  which  a  bird  could  sit  or  a 
beast  browse,  and  little,  of  course,  was  to  be 
seen  in  it  but  the  bare  gigantic  projections 
of  rock  which  shot  out  of  its  steep  sides  in 
wild  and  uncouth  shapes,  or  the  grey,  rugged 
expanses  of  which  it  was  principally  com- 
posed. Indeed,  we  feel  it  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  gloom  of  winter  or  the  summer's 
heat  fell  upon  it  with  an  air  of  lonelier  deso- 
lation. It  mattered  not  what  change  of  sea- 
son came,  the  place  presented  no  appearance 
of  man  or  his  works.  Neither  bird  or  beast 
was  seen  or  heard,  except  rarely,  within  its 
dreary  bosom,  the  only  sounds  it  knew  being 
the  monotonous  murmurs  of  the  moimtain 
torrent,  or  the  wild  echoes  of  the  thunder 
storms  that  pealed  among  the  hills  al  v  at  it. 
Silence  and  solitude  were  the  characteristics 
which  predominated  in  it,  and  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  say  whether  they  were  felt  more 
during  the  gloom  of  November  or  the  glare 
of  June. 

In  the  mouth  6f  this  glen,  not  far  from 
the  cabin  we  have  described,  two  liinrders 
had  been  committed  about  twenty  yet+rs  be- 
fore the  period  of  our  narrative,  within  the 
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lapse  of  a  monUi.  The  one  was  that  of  a 
carman,  and  the  other  of  a  man  named  Sul- 
livan, who  also  had  been  robbed,  as  it  was 
supposed  the  carman  had  been,  for  the 
bodies  of  both  had' been  made  way  with  and 
were  never  found.  This*  was  evident — ^in 
the  one  case  by  the  horse  and  cart  of  the 
carman  remaining  by  the  grey  stone  in 
,  question,  on  which  the  traces  of  blood  were 
long  visible  ;  and  in  the  other  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Sullivan's  hat  and  part  of  his  coat 
having  been  found  near  the  cabin  in  ques- 
tion on  the  following  day,  in -a  field  through 
wliich  his  path  home  lay,  and  in  which  was 
a  pool  of  blood,  where  his  foot-m  rks  were 
deeply  imprinted,  as  if  in  a  struggle  for  life 
and  death.  For  this  latter  murder  a  man 
named  Dalton  had  been  taken  up,  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion,  he  having 
been  the  last  person  seen  in  the  man's  com- 
pany. Both  had  been  drinking  together  in 
the  market,  a  quarrel  had  originated  between 
them  about  money  matters,  blows  had  been 
exchanged,  and  Dalton  was  heard  to  threaten 
him  in  very  strong  language.  Nor  was  this 
all.  He  had  been  observed  following  or 
rather  dogging  him  on  his  way  home,  and 
although  the  same  road  certainly  led  to  the 
residence  of  both,  yet  when  his  words  and 
manner  were  taken  into  consideration,  added 
to  the  more  positive  proof  that  the  foot- 
marks left  on  Uie  place  of  struggle  exactly 
corresponded  with  his  shoes,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  privy  to  SuUivan's 
murder  and  disappearance,  as  well  probably 
as  to  his  robbery.  At  all  events. the  glen 
was  said  to  be  haunted  by  Sullivan's  spirit, 
which  was  in  the  habit,  according  to  report, 
of  appearing  near  the  place  of  murder,  from 
whence  he  was  seen  to  enter  this  cha^— a 
circumstance  which,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  its  dark  and  lonely  aspect^  was 
calcutated  to  impress  upon  the  place  the 
reputation  of  being  accursed,  as  the  scene  of 
crime  and  supernatunil  appearances.  We 
remember  having  played  in  it  when  young, 
and  the  feeling  we  experienced  was  one  of 
awe  and  terror,  to  which  might  be  added,  on 
contemplating  the  "  di'ead  repose  "  and  soli- 
tude around  us,  an  impression  that  we  were 
removed  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  busy 
ongoings  and  noisy  tumults  of  life,  to  which, 
as  if  seeking  protection,  we  generally  hasten- 
ed with  a  strong  sense  of  relief,  after  having 
tremblingly  gratified  our  boyish  curiosity. 

The  young  girl  in  question  gave  the  female 
she  had  been  expecting  any  tiling  but  a  cor- 
dial or  dutiful  reception.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance there  was  not  ft  point  of  resem- 
blance between  them,  although  the  tout  en- 
iernble  of  each  was  singularly  striking  and 
remarkable.     The  girls  locks  were  black  as 


the  raven's  wing:'  her  figure  was  tall  and 
slender,  but  elaistic  and  full  of  Rvmmetry. 
The  ivory  itself  was  not  more  white  nor  glos- 
sy than  her  skin  ;  her  teeth  were  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  her  mouth  a  perfect  rosebud. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  her  eyes  were 
black  and  brilliant,  for  such  ever  belong  to 
her  complexion  and  temperament ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  that  they  were  piercing 
and  unsettled,  and  you  felt  that  they  looked 
into  you  rather  than  at  you  or  upon  you.  In 
fact,  her  features  were  all  perf ect»  yet  it  often 
happened  that  their  general  expression  was 
productive  of  no  agreeable  feeling  on  the  be- 
holder. Sometimes  her  smile  was  sweet  as 
that  of  an  angel,  but  let  a  single  impulse  or 
whim  be  checked,  and  her  face,  assumed  a 
character  of  maUgnity  that  made  her  beauty 
appear  like  that  which  we  dream  of  in  an  evil 
spirit 

The  other  woman,  who  stood  to  her  in  the 
relation  of  step-mother,  was  above  the  middle 
size.  Her  hair  was  sandy,  or  approaching 
to  a  pale  red ;  her  features  were  coarse,  but 
regular  ;  and  her  whole  figure  that  of  a  well- 
made  and  powerful  woman.  In  her  oounte* 
nance  might  be  read  a  peculiar  blending  of 
sternness  and  benignity,  each  evidently  soft- 
ened down  by  an  expression  of  melancholy 
— ^perhaps  of  suffering — as  if  some  secret 
care  lay  brooding  at  her  heart  The  inside 
of  the  hovel  itself  bad  every  mark  of  poverfy 
and  destitution  about  it  Two  or  three 
stools,  a  pot  or  two,  one  miserable  standing 
bed,  and  a  smaller  one  gathered  up  under  a 
rug  in  the  comer,  were  almost  all  that  met 
the  eye  on  entering  it ;  and  simple  as  these 
meagre  portions  of  furniture  were,  they  bore 
no  marks  of  cleanliness  or  care.  On  the  con- 
trary, everything  appeared  to  be  neglected, 
squalid  and  filthy — such,  precisely,  as  led 
one  to  see  at  a  glance  that  the  inmates  of 
this  miserable  hut  were  contented  with  their 
wretched  state  of  life,  and  had  no  notion 
whatsoever  that  any  moral  or  domestic  duty 
existed,  by  which  they  might  be  taught  use- 
ful notions  of  personal  comfort  and  self  re* 
sj^ect 

*'  So,"  said  the  young  woman,  addressing 
her  step-mother,  as  she  entered,  *' you're 
come  back  at  last,  an'  a  purty  time  you  tuck 
to  stay  away ! " 

"  Well,"  repHed  the  other,  calmly,  "  I'm 
here  now  at  any  rate ;  but  I  see  you're  in  one 
of  your  tantrums,  Sally,  my  lady.  What's 
wrong,  I  say  ?  In  the  mean  time  don't  look 
as  if  you'd  ait  us  widout  salt" 

"  An'  a  bitter  morsel  you'd  be,"  replied 
the  younger,  with  a  flashing  glance — ''divil 
a  more  so.  Here  am  I,  sittin',  or  ruunin' 
out  an'  in,  thesb  two  hours,  when  I  ought  to 
be  at  the  dance  in  Kilnahushogue,  before  I 
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go  to  Barny  Gormly's  wake  ;  for  I  promised 
k»  be  at  both.  Why  didn't  you  come  home 
in  time?" 

'*  Bekaise,  achora,  it  wasn't  agreeable  to  me 
to  do  so.  Tm  beginnin'  to  get^ould  an'  sti£^ 
an'  its  time  for  me  to  take  care  of  myself." 

''  Stiffer  may  you  be,  th^n,  soon,  an'  oulder 
may  you  never  be,  an'  that's  the  best  /  wish 
you!" 

"  Aren't  you  afeard  to  talk  to  me  in  that 
wav  ?  "  said  the  elder  of  the  two. 

"  No — ^not  a  bit  You  won't  flake  me  now 
as  you  used  to  do.  I  am  able  an'  willin'  to 
give  blow  for  blow  at  last,  thank  goodness ; 
an'  will,  too,  if  ever  you  thrythat  thrick." 

The  old  woman  gazed  at  her  angrily,  and 
appeared  for  a  moment  to  meditate  an  as- 
sault. After  a  pause,  however,  during  which 
the  brief  but  vehement  expression  of  rising 
fury  passed  from  her  countenance,  and  her 
face  assimied  an  expression  more  ojf  compas- 
sion than  of  anger,  she  simply  said,  in  a  calm 
tone  of  voice — 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  blame  you 
so  much  for  your  temper,  Sarah.  The  dark- 
ness of  your  father's  sowl  is  upon  yours ;  his 
wicked  spirit  is  in  you,  an'  may  Heaven 
above  grant  that  you'll  never  carry  about 
with  you,  through  this  unhappy  hfe,  the 
black  an'  heavy  burden  that  weighs  down 
him  heart !  If  God  hasn't  said  it»  you  have 
his  coorse,  or  something  nearly  as  bad,  be- 
fore you.  Oh !  go  to  the  wake  as  soon  as 
you  like,  an'  to  the  dance,  too.  Find  some  one 
that'll  take  you  off  of  my  hands ;  that'll  put 
a  house  over  your  head — ^give  you  a  bit  to 
ait,  an'  a  rag  to  put  on  you ;  an'  may  God 
pity  him  that's  doomed  to  get  you  1  .  If  the 
woeful  state  of  the  country,  an'  the  hunger 
an'  sickness  that's  abroad,  an'  that's  comin' 
harder  an'  faster  on  us  eveiy  day,  can't  tame 
you  or  keep  you  down,  I  dunna  what  wilL 
I'm  sure  the  black  an'  terrible  summer  we've 
had  ought  tc^make  you  think  of  how  well 
get  over  all  that's  before  us  1  God  pity  you, 
I  say  again,  an'  whatever  poor  man  is  to  be 
cursed  wid  you  I " 

"  Keep  your  pity  for  them  that  wants  it," 
replied  the  other,  '^an'  that's  not  me.  As 
for  God's  pity,  it  isn't  yours  to  give,  and  even 
if  it  was,  you  stand  in  need  of  it  yourself 
more  than  I  do.  You're  beginning  to  pndch 
to  us  now  that  you're  not  able  to  bait  us  ; 
but  for  your  praichments  an'  your  baitins, 
may  the  divil  pay  you  for  all  alike ! — as  he 
will — an'  that's  my  prayer." 

A  momentary  gush  of  the  step-mother's 
habitual  passion  overcame  her ;  she  darted 
at  her  step-daughter,  who  sprung  to  her 
limbs,  and  flew  at  her  in  return.  The  con- 
flict at  first  was  brief,  for  the  powerful 
strength  of  the  elder  female  soon  told.    Sa- ; 


rah,  however,  quickly  disengaged  herseli^ 
and  seizing  an  old  knife  which  ky  on  a  shell 
that  served  as  a  dresser,  she  made  a  stab  at 
the  very  heart  of  her  step-mother,  panting 
as  she  did  it  with  an  exulting  vehemence  of 
vengeance  that  resembled  the  growlings 
which  a  savage  beast  makes  when  springing 
on  its  prey. 

"  H!a ! "  she  exclaimed,  '^  you  have  it  now —    t 
you  have  it !     Call  on  God's  pity  now,  for 
you'll  soon  want  it.    Ha !  ha  1" 

The  knife,  however,  owing  to  the  thick  lay- 
ers of  cloth  with  which  the  dress  of  the  other 
was  patched,  as  well  as  to  the  weakness  of 
the  thin  and  worn  blade,  did  not  penetrate 
her  clothes,  nor  render  her  any  injury  what- 
soever, l^e  contest  was  again  resumed. 
Sarah,  perceiving  that-  she  had  missed  her 
aim,  once  more  put  herself  into  a  posture  to 
renew  the  deadly  attempt;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  struggle  now  took  place 
between  them  which  might  almost  be  termed 
one  for  life  and  deatL  It  was  iiideed  a 
frightful  and  unnatural  struggle.  The  old 
woman,  whose  object  was,  if  possible,  to  dis- 
arm her  antagonist,  found  all  her  strength — 
and  it  was  great — scarcely  a  match  for  the 
murderous  ferocity  which  was  now  awakened 
in  her.  The  grapple  between  them  conse- 
quently became  furious ;  and  such  was  the 
terrible  impress  of  diabolical  malignity  which 
passion  stuped  upon  the  features  of  this 
young  tigress,  that  her  step-mother's  hearty 
for  a  moment  quailed  on  beholding  it,  espe- 
cially when  associated  with  the  suiprising 
activity  and  strength  which  she  put  forth. 
Her  dark  and  finely-pencilled  eye-brows  were 
fiercely  knit,  as  it  were,  into  one  dark  line  ; 
her  4  were  drawn  back,  displaying  Ker 
beautiful  teeth,  that  were  now  ground  to- 
gether into  what  resembled  the  lock  of  death : 
her  face  was  pale  with  over-wrought  resent- 
ment, and  her  deep-set  eyes  glowed  with  a 
wild  and  flashing  fire  that  was  fearful,  while 
her  lips  were  encircled  with  the  white  foam 
of  revengeful  and  deadly  determination  ;  and 
what  added  most  to  the  terrible  expression 
on  her  whole  face  was  the  exulting  smile  of 
cruelty  which  shed  its  baleful  light  over  it> 
resolving  the  whole  contest,  as  it  were,  and 
its  objed; — ^the  murder  of  her  step-mother — 
into  die  fierce  play  of  some  beautiful  vam- 
pire that  was  ravening  for  the  blood  of  its 
awakened  victim. 

After  a  struggle  of  some  two  or  three 
minutes,  the  strength  and  coolness  of  the 
step-mother  at  length  prevailed.  She  wrest- 
ed the  knife  out  of  Sarah's  hands,  and,  aJt- 
most  at  the  same*  moment,  stumbled  and 
fell.  The  other,  however,  was  far  from  re- 
laxing her  hold.  On  the  contrary,  she  dimg 
to  her  fiercely,  shouting  out — 
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"  I  won't  give  you  up  yet — I  love  you  too 
well  for  that— no,  no,  it's  fond  of  you  I'm 

tettin'.  m  hug  you,  mother,  dear  ;  ay  will 
,  and  kiss  you  too,  an'  lave  my  mark  behind 
me!"  and,  as  she  spoke,  her  step-mother 
felt  her  &ce  coming  in  savage  proximity  to 
her  own. 

"  If  you  don't  keep  away,  Sarah,"  said  the 
other,  "  ni  stab  you.  What  do  you  mane, 
you  bloody  devil?  It  is  going  to  tear  my 
flesh  with  your  teeth  you  are?  Hould  off! 
or,  as  heaven's  above  us,  HI  stab  you  with 
the  knife." 

"  You  can't,"  shouted  the  other ;  "  the 
knife's  bent,  or  you'd  be  done  for  before  this, 
m  taste  your  blood  for  all  that  1 "  and,  as 
the  words  were  uttered,  the  step-motlier 
gave  a  sudden  scream,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  violent  effort  to  disentangle  herself, 
which  she  did. 

Sarah  started  to  lier  feet,  and  flying  to- 
wards the  door,  exclaimed  with  shouts  of  wild 
triumphant  laughter — 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  do  you  feel  anything?  I 
was  near  havin'  the  best  part  of  one  of  your 
ears — ha,  ha,  ha  I — but  unfortunately  I 
missed  it ;  an'  now  look  to  yourself.  Your 
day  is  gone,  an'  mine  is  come.  I've  tasted 
your  blood,  an'  I  like  it-rha,  ha,  ha ! — an'  if 
B8  you  say  it's  kind  father  for  me  to  be 
fond  o'  blood,  I  say  you  had  better  take  care 
of  yourself.  And  I  tell  you  more :  well 
take  care  of  your  fair-haired  beauty  for  you — 
riiy  father  and  myself  will — an'  I'm  told  to 
act  against  her,  an'  I  will  too ;  an'  you'll  see 
what  well  bring  your  pet,  Gra  Gal  Sullivan, 
to  yet  1  There's  neWs  for  you  I " 

She  then  went  down  to  the  river  which 
^owed  past,  in  whose  yellow  and  turbid  waters 
— for  it  was  now  swollen  with  rain — e^e 
washed  the  blood  from  her  hands  and  face 
with  an  apparently  light  heart  Having  med- 
itated for  some  time,  she  fell  a  laughing  at  the 
fierce  conflict  that  had  just  taken  place,  ex- 
claiming to  herself — 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Well  now  if  I  had  killed 
her — got  tiie  ould  knife  into  her  heart — ^I 
might  lave  the  counthry.  If  I  had  killed 
her  now,  throth  it  'ud  be  a  good  joke,  an'  all 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  bekase  she  didn't  come 
home  in  time  to  let  me  meet  him.  Well, 
m  go  back  an'  spake  soft  to  her,  for,  afther 
all,  she'll  give  me  a  hard  life  of  it." 

She  returned;  and,  having  entered  the 
hut,  perceived  that  the  ear  and  cheek  of  her 
Step-mother  were  still  bleeding. 

"  Tm  sorry  for  what  I  did,"  she  said,  with 
the  utmost  frankness  and  good  nature.  "  For- 
give me,  mother ;  you  know  Fm  a  hasty 
devil — ^for  a  devil's  limb  I  am,  no  doubt  of 
it  Forgive  me,  I  say — do  now — ^here,  111 
get  something  to  stop  the  blood." 


She  sprang  at  the  moment,  with  the  agil« 
ity  of  a  wild  cat,  upon  an  old  chest  thai 
stood  in  the  comer  of  the  hut,  exhibiting  as 
she  did  it,  a  leg  and  foot  of  surpassing  sym- 
metry and  beauty.  By  stretching  herself  up 
to  her  full  length,  she  succeeded  in  pulling 
down  several  old  cobwebs  that  had  been  for 
years  in  the  comer  of  the  wall ;  and  in  the 
act  of  doing  so,  disturbed  some  metallic  suV 
stance,  which  fell  first  upon  the  chest,  from 
which  it  tumbled  off  to  the  ground,  where 
it  made  two  or  three  narrowing  circles,  and 
then  lay  at  rest 

"Murdher  alive,  mother !  **  she  exclaimed, 
"what  is  this?  Hallo!  a  tobaccj'-box — a 
fine  round  tobaccy-box  bf  iron,  bedad — an 
what's  this  on  it ! — let  me  see  ;  two  letthers. 
Wait  till  I  rub  the  rust  off ;  or  stay,  the  rust 
shows  them  as  well.  Let  me  see — P.  an'  what* s 
the  other  ?  ay,  an'  M.  P.  M. — arra,  what  cam 
that  be  for  ?  Well,  devil  may  care  !  let  it 
lie  on  the  shelf  there.  Here  now — none  of 
your  cross  looks,  I  say — put  these  cobwebs 
to  your  face,  an'  theyll  stop  the  bleedin*. 
BEa,  ha,  ha ! — well — ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^but  you 
are  a  sight  to  fall  in  love  wid  this  minute ! " 
she  exclaimed,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
blood-stained  visage  of  the  other.  "You 
won't  spake,  I  see.  Divil  may  care  then,  if 
you  don't  youll  do  the  other  thing — let  it 
alone :  but,  at  any  rate,  there's  the  cobwebs 
for  you,  if  you  like  to  put  them  on  ;  an*  so 
bannatht  lalJit,  an'  let  that  be  a  wamin*  to  you 
not  to  raise  your  hand  to  me  again. 

^A  sailor  oourted  a  farmer's  daughter  • 

That  lived  contageoos  to  the  Isle  of  If  an,^  "  &e. 

8he  then  directed  her  steps  to  the  dance 
in  Kilnahushogue,  where  one  would  actually 
suppose,  if  mirth,  laughter,  and  extraordi- 
nary buoyancy  of  spirits  could  be  dex)ended 
on,  that  she  was  gifted,  in  addition  to  her 
remarkable  beauty^  with  the  innocent  and 
delightful  disposition  of  an  angeL 

The  step-mother  having  dressed  the  wound 
as  well  as  she  could,  sat  down  by  the  fiie 
and  began  to  ruminate  on  the  violent  con- 
test which  had  just  taken  place,  and  in 
which  she  had  borne  such  an  unfortunate 
part  This  was  the  first  open  and  deter- 
mined act  of  personal  resistance  which  she 
had  ever,  until  that  moment,  experienced  at 
her  step-daughter's  hands;  but  now  she 
feared  that,  if  they  were  to  live,  as  hereto^ 
fore,  under  the  same  roof,  their  life  would 
be  one  of  perpetual  strife — ^perhaps  of  ulti- 
mate bloodshed — and  that  these  domestic 
brawls  might  imhappily  terminate  in  the 
death  of  either.  She  felt  that  her  own  tem- 
per was  none  of  the  best,  and  knew  that  so 
long  as  she  was  incapable  of  restraining  it) 
or  maintaining  her  ooolness  under  the  pro- 
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vocations  to  which  the  violent  passions  of 
Sarah  would  necessarily  expose  her,  so  long 
must  such  conflicts  as  that  which  had  just 
occurred  take  place  between  them.  She  be- 
gan now  to  fear  Sarah,  with  whose  remorse- 
less disposition  she  was  too  well  acquainted, 
and  came  to  the  natural  conclusion,  that  a 
residence  under  the  same  roof  was  by  no 
means  compatible  with  her  own  safety.  ^ 

"  She  has  been  a  curse  to  me  ! "  she  went 
on,  \mconsciously  speaking  aloud ; ''  for  when 
she  wasn't  able  to  bate  me  herself,  her  father 
did  it  for  her.  The  divil  is  said  to  be  fond 
of  his  own ;  an'  so  does  he  dote  on  her,  bekase 
she's  his  image  in  everything  that's  bad. 
A  hard  life  111  lead  between  them  from  this 
out,  espeshially  now  that  she's  got  the  upper 
hand  of  me.  Yet  what  else  can  I  expect  or 
desarve  ?  This  load  that  is  on  my  conscience 
is  worse.  Night  and  dayPm  sufferin'  in  the 
sight  of  God,  an'  actin'  as  if  I  wasn't  to  be 
brought  in  judgment  afore  him.  What  am 
I  to  do  ?  I  wish  I  was  in  my  grave !  But 
then,  agin',  how  am  I  to  face  death  ? — and 
that  same's  not  the  worst ;  for  afther  death 
comes  judgment !  May  the  Lord  prepare  me 
for  it,  and  guide  and  direct  me  how  to  act ! 
One  thing,  I  know,  must  be  done — either  she 
or  I  will  lave  this  house  ;  for  live  undher  the 
same  roof  wid  her  I  will  not." 

She  then  rose  up,  looked  out  of  the  door  a 
moment,  and,  resuming  her  seat^  went  on 
with  her  soliloquy — 

"  No  ;  he,  said  it  was  likely  he  wouldn't  be 
home  to-night  Wanst  he  gets  upon  his 
ould  pit)phecies,  he  doesn't  care  how  long  he 
stays  away;  an'  why  he  can  take  the  delight 
he  does  in  prophesyin'  and  foretellin'  good 
or  evil,  accordm'  as  it  sarves  his  purpose,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know — espeshially  when  he  only 
laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  the  people  for  believ- 
in'  him ;  but  what's  that  about  poor  Qra  OaV 
Sullivan  ?  She  threatened  her,  and  spoke  of 
her  father,  too,  as  bein'  in  it.  Ah,  ah !  I 
must  watch  him  there  ;  an'  you,  too,  my 
lady  divil — for  it  'ill  go  hard  wid  me  if  either 
of  you  injure  a  hair  of  her  head.  No,  no, 
please  God  I — none  of  your  evil  doins  or  un- 
lucks  prophecies  for  her,  so  long,  any  way, 
as  I  can  presarve  her  from  them.  How  black 
the  evenin'  is  gatherin'!  but  God  knows  that 
it's  the  awful  saison  all  out  for  the  harvest — 
it  is  that — ^it  is  that ! " 

Having  given  utterance  to  these  senti- 
ments, she  took  up  the  tobacco-box  which 
Sarah  had,  in  such  an  accidental  manner, 
tumbled  out  of  the  wall,  and  surveying  it  for 
some  moments,  laid  it  hastily  on  the  chest, 
and,  clasping  her  hands  exclaimed — 

"  Saviour  of  Hfe  I  it's  the  saifie !  Oh,  mer- 
ciful God,  it's  thrue  I  it's  thrue  I — the  very 
same  I  seen  wid  him  that  evenin':  I  know  it 


by  the  broken  hinge  and  the  two  letthers. 
The  Lord  forgive  me  my  sins  1 — ^f or  I  see  now 
that  do  what,  we  may,  or  hide  it  as  we  like, 
God  is  above  all !  Saviour  of  life,  how  will 
this  end  ?  an'  what  will  I  do  ? — or  how  am  I 
to  act  ?  But  any  way,  I  must  hide  this,  and 
put  it  out  of  hi»  reach." 

She  accordingly  went  out,  and  having  as- 
certained that  no  person  saw  her,  thrust  the 
box  up  under  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  was  impossible  to  suspect,  by 
any  apparent  disturbance  of  the  root  that  it 
was  there  ;  after  which,  she  sat  down  with 
sensations  of  dread  that  were  new  to  her,  and 
that  mingled  themselves  as  strongly  with  her 
affections  as  it  was  possible  for  a  wonum  of 
a  naturally  firm  and  undaunted  character  to 
feel  them. 


CHAPTE3R  XL 

Thti  Back  Prophet  Prophaiei, 

At  a  somewhat  more  advanced  period  of 
the  same  evening,  two  men  were  on  their 
way  from* the  market-town  of  Ballynalail, 
towards  a  fertile  portion  of  the  country, 
named  Aughamuran,  which  lay  in  a  southern 
direction  from  it.  One  of  them  was  a  farmer, 
of  middling,  or  rather  of  struggling,  circum- 
stances, as  was  evident  from  the  traces  of 
wear  and  tear  that  were  visible  upon  a  dreaa 
that  had  once  been  comfortable  and  decent^ 
although  now  it  bore  the  marks  of  careful, 
though  rather  extensive  repair.  He  was  a 
thin  placid  looking  man,  with  something, 
however,  of  a  careworn  expression  in  his 
features,  unless  when'  he  smiled,  and  then 
his  face  beamed  with  a  look  of  kindness  and 
goodwill  that  could  not  readily  be  forgotten. 
The  other  was  a  strongly-buHt  man,  above 
the  middle  size,  whose  complexion  and 
features  were  such  as  no  one  could  look  ob 
with  indifference,  so  strongly  were  they  in^ 
dicative  of  a  twofold  character,  or,  we  should 
rather  say,  calculated  to  make  a  twofold  im- 
pression. At  one  moment  you  might  consid- 
er him  handsome,  and  at  another  his  coun- 
tenance filled  you  with  an  impression  of  re- 
pugnance, if  not  of  absolute  aversion ;  bo 
stem  and  inhuman  were  the  characteristics 
which  you  read  in  it  His  hair,  beard,  and 
eye-brows  were  an  ebon  black,  as  were  hia 
eyes ';  his  features  were  hard  and  massive ; 
his  nose,  which  was  somewhat  hooked,  but 
too  mudi  pointed,  seemed  as  i^  while  in  a 
plastic  state,  it  had  been  sloped  by  a  trowel 
towards  one  side  of  his  face,  a  circumstance 
which,  while  taken  in  connection  with  his 
black  whiskers  that  ran  to  a  point  near  his 
mouth,   and  piercing  eyes,  that  were  too 
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deeply  and  narrowly  set,  gave  him,  aided  by 
his  heavy  eyebrows,  an  expression  at  once 
of  great  cruelty  and  extraordinary  cunning. 
This  man,  while  travelling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  other,  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  overtaken  by  hJTn :  in  such  a  manner, 
however,  that  their  coming  in  contact  could 
not  be  attributed  to  any  particular  design 
on  his  part. 

"  Why,  then,  Daand  Dhu**  said  the  &r- 
mer,  "  sure  it's  a  sight  for  sore  eyes  to  see 
you  in  this  side  of  the  country ;  an'  now 
that  /  do  see  you,  how  are  yon  ?  " 

**  Jist  the  ould  six-an'-eight-pence,  Jerry ; 
an'  how  is  the  Sullivan  blood  in  you,  man 
alive  ?  good  an'  ould  blood  it  is,  in  troth  ; 
how  is  the  family  ?  " 

"  "Why  we  can't — ^hut,  what  was  I  goin'  to 
say  ?  "  replied  his  comx)anion  ;  "we  can't — 
complain — ershi — mishi  f — why,  then,  God 
help  us,  it's  we  that  can  complain,  Donnel, 
if  tiiere  was  any  use  in  it;  but,  mavrone, 
there  isn't ;  so  all  I  can  say  is,  that  we're 
jist  mixed  middlin',  like  the  praties  in  a  har- 
W  or  hardly  that  same,  indeed,  since  this 
woful  change  that  has  come  on  us." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  other ;  "*but  if  that 
change  has  come  on  jou,  you  know  it  didn't 
come  without  wamin'  to  the  counthry; 
there's  a  man  livin*  that  foretould  as  much — 
that  seen  it  comin' — ay,  ever  since  the  pope 
was  made  prisoner,  for  that  was  what  brought 
Bonaparte's  fate — that's  now  the  cause  of 
the  downfall  of  everything  upon  him." 

"  An'  it  was  the  hard  fate  for  tiSy  as  well 
as  for  himself"  replied  Sullivan,  "  little  he 
thought,  or  httle  he  cared,  for  what  he  made 
us  suffer,  an'  for  what  he's  makin'  us  suffer 
•till,  by  the  come-down  that  the  prices  have 
got." 

"  Well,  but  he's  sufferin'  himself  more  than 
any  of  us,"  replied  Donnel ;  "  however,  that 
was  prophesied  too ;  it's  read  of  in  the  ould 
Chronicles.  *  An  eagle  will  be  sick,'  says  St. 
Columbkill,  '  but  the  bed  of  the  sick  eagle  is 
not  a  tree,  but  a  rock ;  an'  there,  he  must 
suffer  till  the  curse  of  the  Father*  is  removed 
from  him ;  an'  then  hell  get  well,  an'  fly 
over  the  world.' " 

"  Is  that  in  the  prophecy,  Donnel  ?  " 

"  It's  St  Columbkill's  words  Im  spakin'." 

"  Throth,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Sullivan,  "  I 
didn't  core  we  had  back  the  war  prices 
again ;  aither  that,  or  that  the  dear  ;rents 
were  let  down  to  meet  the  poot  prices  we 
have  now.  This  woeful  saison,  along  wid 
the  low  prices  and  the  high  rents,  houlds  out 
a  black  and  terrible  look  for  the  counthry, 
God  help  us !  " 


*Thi8  is — the  Pope,  in  oonaeqvence  of  Bonaparte 
liaving  impriBOned  him. 


"Ay,"  returned  the*Black  Prophet^  for  it 
was  he,  "  if  you  only  knew  it" 

"Why,  was  that,  too,  prophesied?**  in- 
quired Sullivan. 

"  Was  it  ?  No  ;  but  ax  yourself  is  it  Isn't 
the  Almighty  in  his  wrath,  this  moment  pro- 
claimin'  it  through  the  heavens  and  the 
^airth?  Look  about  3'ou,  and  say  what  is  ft 
you  see  that  does  not  foretel  famine — famine 
— ^famine  I  Doesn't  the  dark  wet  dav,  an' 
the  rain,  rain,  rain,  foretel  it  ?  Doesn't  the 
rotten'  crops,  the  unhealthy  air,  an' the  green 
damp  foretel  it  ?  Doesn't  the  sky  without  a 
sun,  the  heavy  clouds,  an'  the  angry  fire  of 
the  West,  foretel  it  ?  Isn't  the  airth  a  page 
of  prophecy,  an*  the  sky  a  page  of  prophecy, 
where  every  man  may  read  of  fiamine,  pesti- 
lence, an'  death  ?  The  airth  is  softened  for 
the  grave,  an'  in  the  black  clouds  of  heaven 
you  may  see  the  death-hearses  movin'  slowly 
along — funeral  afther  funeral — ^funeral  afther 
funeral — ^an'  nothing  to  folly  them  but  la- 
mentation an'  wo,  by  the  widow  an'  orphan 
— ^the  fatherless,  the  motherless,  an'  the 
childless — wo  an'  lamentation — lamentation 
an'  wo." 

Donnel  Dhu,  like  every  prophecy  man  of 
his  kind — a  character  in  Ireland,  by  the  way, 
that  has  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  disappear- 
ed— was  provided  with  a  set  of  prophetic 
declamations  suited  to  particular  occasions 
and  circumstances,  and  these  he  recited  in  a. 
voice  of  high  and  monotonous  recitative, 
that  caused  them  to  fall  with  a  very  impres- 
sive effect  upon  the  minds  and  feeliqg  of  his 
audience.  In  addition  to  this,  the  very  na- 
ture of  his  subject  rendered  a  figurative 
style  and  suitable  language  necessary,  a  oii^ 
cumstance  which,  aided  by  a  natural  flow  of 
words,  and  a  felicitious  illustration  of  im- 
agery— for  which,  indeed,  all  prophecy-men 
were  remarkable — had  something  peculiariy 
&iscinating  and  persuasive  to  the  class  of 
persons  he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing. 
The  gifts  of  these  men,  besides,  were  exer- 
cised with .  such  singular  delight,  that  the 
constant  repetition  of  their  oracular  exhibi- 
tions by  degrees  created  an  involuntary  im- 
pression on  themselves,  that  ultimately  rose 
to  a  kind  of  wild  and  turbid  enthusiasm, 
partaking  at  once  of  imposture  and  fanati- 
cism. Many  of  them  were,  therefore,  nearly 
as  much  the  dupes  of  the  delusions  that  pro- 
ceeded from  their  own  heated  imaginations 
as  the  ignorant  people  who  looked  upon 
them  as  oracles  ;  for  we  know  that  nothing 
at  all  evente  so  much  generates  imposture  as 
credulity. 

"  Indeed,  Donnel,"  replied  Sullivan,  "  what 
you  say  is  unfortunately  too  thrue.  Every- 
thing we  can  look  upon  appears  to  have  the 
mark  of  God's  displeasure  on  it ;  but  if  we 
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have  dearth  and  sickness  now,  whatll  be- 
come of  us  tMs  time  twelve  months,  when 
well  feel  this  failure  most  ?  " 

"I  have  said  it,"  replied  the  prophet ;  "an' 
if  my  tongue  doesn't  tell  truth,  the  tongue 
that  never  tells  a  lie  wilL" 

"And  what  tongue  is  that?"  asked  his 
companion. 

"  Tlie  tongue  of  the  death-bell, will  tell  it 
day  afther  day  to  every  parish  in  the  land. 
However,  we  know  that  death's  before  us, 
an'  the  grave,  afther  all,  is  our  only  consola- 
tion." 

"God  help  us,"  exclaimed  Sullivan,  "if 
w«  hadn't  betther  and  brighter  consolation 
than  the  grave.  Only  for  the  hopes  in  our 
Divine  Redeemer  -an'  his  mercy,  it's  little 
consolation  the  grave  cotdd  give  us.  But 
indeed,  Donnel,  as  you  say,  everything  about 
us  is  enough  to  sink  the  heart  within  one — 
an'  no  hope  at  all  of  a  change  for  the  betther. 
However,  Grod  is  good,  and,  if  it's  His  will 
that  we  shotdd  suSer,  it's  our  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  it" 

The  prophet  looked  around'  him  with  a 
gloomy  aspect,  and,  truth  to  say,  the  appear- 
ance of  everything  on  which  the  eye  could 
rest,  was  such  as  gave  unquestionable  indi- 
cations of  wide-spread  calanxity  lo  the  coun- 
try. 

The  evening,  which  was  now  far  advanced, 
had  impressed  on  it  a  character  of  such  dark 
and  hopeless  desolation  as  weighed  down 
the  heart  with  a  feeling  of  cold  and  chilling 
gloom  that  was  communicated  by  the  dreary 
aspect  of  every  thing  aroimd.  The  sky  was 
obscured  by  a  heavy  canopy  of  low,  dull 
clouds  that  had  about  them  none  of  the 
grandeur  of  storm,  but  lay  overhead  charged 
with  those  wintry  deluges  which  we  feel  to 
be  so  unnatural  and  alarming  in  autumn, 
whose  bounty  and  beauty  they  equally  dis- 
figure and  destroy.  The  whole  summer  had 
been  sunless  and  wet — one,'  in  &ct,  of  cease- 
less rain  which  fell,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  until  the 
sorrowful  consciousness  had  arrived  that  any 
change  for  the  better  must  now  come  too 
late^  and  that  notliing  was  certain  but  the 
terrible  union  of  famine,  disease,  and  death 
which  was  te  follow.  The  season,  owing  to 
the  causes  specified,  was  necessarily  late,  and 
such  of  the  crops  as  toere  ripe  had  a  sickly 
and  imthriving  look,  that  told  of  comparative 
failure,  while  most'  of  the  fields  which,  in 
our  autumns,  loould  have  been  ripe  and  yel- 
low, were  now  covered  with  a  thin,  backward 
crop,  so  unnaturally  green  that  all  hope  of 
maturity  was  out  of  the  question.  Low 
meadows  were  in  a  state  of  inundation,  and 
on  alluvial  soils  the  ravages  of  the  floods 
were  visible  in  layers  of  mud  and  gravel  that 


were  deposited  over  many  of  the  prostrate 
com  fields.  The  peat  turf  lay  in  oozy  and 
neglected  heaps,  for  there  had  not  been  sun 
enough  to  dry  it  sufiiciently  for  use,  so  that 
the  poor  had  want  of  fuel,  and  cold  te  feel, 
as  well  as  want  of  food  itself.  Indeed,  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  in  consequence 
of  this  wetness  in  the  firing,  was  singularly 
dreary  and  depressing.  Owing  to  the  difil- 
culty  with  which  it  burned,  or  rather  wasted 
away,  without  light  or  heat,  the  eye,  in  ad- 
dition te  the  sombre  hue  which  the  absence 
of  the  Sun  cast  over  all  things,  was  forced  to 
dwell  upou  the  long  black  masses  of  smoke 
which  trailed  slowly  over  the  whole  country, 
^  or  hung,  during  the  thick  sweltering  calms, 
in  broad  columns  that  gave  te  the  &ice  of 
nature  an  aspect  strikingly  dark  and  dis- 
astrous, when  associated,  as  it  was,  with  the 
destitution  and  sufiering  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  crops  was  indeed  deplorable.  In  some 
partfi  the  grain  was  beaten  down  by  the 
rain ;  in  airier  situations  it  lay  cut  but  ut- 
saved,  and  scattered  over  the  fields,  awaiting 
an  occasional  glance  of  feeble  sunshine  ;  and 
in  other  and  richer  soils,  whole  fields,  de-  * 
plorably  lodged,  were  green  vnth  the  de- 
structive exuberance  of  a  second  growtL 
The  season,  though  wet,  was  warm  ;  and  it 
is  unnecessary  te  say  that  the  luxuriance  of 
all  weeds  and  unprofitable  production  was 
rank  and  strong,  while  an  unhealthy  fermen- 
tation pervaded  everything  that  was  destined 
for  food.  A  brooding  stillness,  too,  lay  ov^r 
all  nature ;  cheerfulness  had  disappeared, 
even  the  groves  and  hedges  were  silent,  for 
the  very  birds  had  ceased  to  sing,  and  the 
earth  seemed  as  if  it  mourned  for  the  ap-« 
proaching  calamity,  as  well  as  for  that  which 
had  been  already  felt  The  whole  country, 
in  fact,  was  weltering  and  surging  with  the 
wet  formed  by  the  incessant  overflow  of 
rivers,  while  the  falling  cataracte,  joined  to 
a  low  monotonous  hiss,  or  what  the  Scoteh 
term  stighy  poured  their  faint  but  dismal 
murmurs  on  the  gloomy  silence  which  other- 
wise prevailed  Around. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  evening  in 
question  :  but  as  the  men  advanced,  a  new 
element  of  desolation  soon  became  visible. 
The  sun,  ere  he  sank  among  the  dark  western 
douds,  shot  out  over  this  dim  and  miserable 
prospect  a  light  so  angry,  yet  so  ghastiy, 
that  it  gave  to  the  whole  earth  a  wild,  alarm- 
ing, and  spectral  hue,  like  that  seen  in  some 
feverish  dream.  In  this  appearance  there 
was  great  terror  and  sublimity,  for  as  it 
fell  on  the  black  shifting  clouds,  the  effect 
was  made  still  more  awful  by  the  accidental 
resemblance  which  they  bore  to  cofiSns, 
hearses,  and  funeral  processions,  as  observed 
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hj  ihe  propbeoy-man,  all  of  which  seemed 
to  have  been  lit  up  against  the  deepening 
shades  of  evening  by  some  gigantic  death- 
Ught  that  superadded  its  feajrful  omens  to 
the  gloomy  scenes  on  which  it  felL 

The  sun,  as  he  then  appeared,  might  not 
inaptly  be  compared  to  some  great  prophet, 
who,  clothed  with  the  majesty  and  terror  of 
an  angry  God,  was  commissioned  to  launch 
his  denunciations  against  the  iniquities  of 
nations,  and  to  reveal  to  them,  as  they  lay 
under  the  shadow  of  his  wrath,  the  terrible 
calamities  with  which  he  was  about  to  visit 
their  transgressions. 

The  two  men  now  walked  on  in  silence  for 
some  time,  Donnel  Dhu  having  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  any  reply  to  the  pious 
and  becoming  sentimenia  uttered  by  SulHvan. 
At  length  the  latter  spoke, 

'^  Barrin'  what  we  all  know,  Donnel,  an' 
that's  the  saison  an'  the  sufferin'  that's  in  it, 
is  there  no  news  stirrin'  at  aU?  Is  it  thrue 
that  ould  Dick  o'  the  Grange  is  drawin'  near 
to  his  last  account  ?  " 

'^  Not  so  bad  as  that ;  but  he's  still  com- 
plainin'.  It's  one  day  up  and  another  day 
down  wid'  him — an'  of  coorse  his  laise  of  life 
can't  be  long  now." 

"Well,  well,"  responded  Sullivan,  "it's 
not  for  us  to  pass  judgment  on  our  feUow- 
creatu^es ;  but  by  all  accounts  hell  have  a 
hard  reckonin*." 

"That's  his  own  aSair,  you  know,"  said 
Donnel  Dhu  ;  "  but  his  son,  master  Bichard, 
or  ^  Young  Dick,'  as  they  call  him,  will  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  ould  stock." 

"  As  to  that,  some  says  ay,  an'  some  says 
no ;  but  I  believe  myself,  that  he  has,  like 
,his  father,  both  good  and  bad  in  him  ;  for 
the  ould  man,  if  the  maggot  bit  him,  or  that 
he  took  the  notion,  xoould  do  one  a  good 
turn ;  an'  if  he  took  a  likin'  to  you,  he'd  go 
any  lin'th  to  sarvo  you  ;  but,  then,  you  were 
never  sure  of  him — nor  he  didn't  himself 
know  this  minute  what  he'd  do  the  next" 

"That's  thrue  enough,"  repUed  Donnel 
Dhu ;  "  but  lavin'  him  to  shift  for  himselJ^ 
I'm  of  opinion  that  you  an'  I  are  likely  to  get 
wet  jackets  before  we're  much  oulder.  Ka ! 
Did  you  see  that  Hghtnin'  ?  God  presarve 
us !  it  was  terrible — ^an'-^y,  there  it  is — the 
thundher  I  CU>d  be  about  us,  tbimdher  at 
this  hour  is  very  fearfuL  I  would  give  a 
thrive  to  be  in  my  own  httle  cabin,  an'  in- 
deed Tm  afeard  that  I  won't  be  worth  the 
washin'  when  I  get  there,  if  I  can  go  back 
sich  a  night  as  it's  goin'  to  be." 

"  The  last  few  years,  Donnel,  has  brought 
a  grievous  change  upon  me  and  mine,'* 
replied  SuUivan.  "  The  time  waa,  an'  it's  not 
long  since,  when  I  could  give  you  a  comfort- 
able welcome  as  well  as  a  wilLin'  one  ;  how- 


ever, thank  GoA^  it  isn't  come  to  sich  a  hard 
pass  wid  me  yet  that  I  haven't  a  roof  an'  a 
bit  to  ait  to  offer  you  ;  an'  so  to  sich  as  it  is 
you're  heartily  welcome.  Home !  oh,  you 
mustn't  talk  of  home  this  night  Blood,  you 
know,  is  thicker  than  wather,  an'  if  it  was 
only  on  your  wife  Nelly's  account,  you  should 
be  welcome.  Second  an'  third  cousins  by 
the  mother's  side  we  are,  an'  that's  purty 
strong.  Oh,  no,  don't  talk  of  goin'  home 
this  night." 

"Well,"  replied  the  other,  "Tm  thankful 
to  you,  Jerry,  an'  indeed  as  the  nights  com- 
in'  on  fto  hard  and  stormy.  III  accept  your 
kind  offer ;  a  mouthful  of  any  thing  will  do 
me,  an'  a  dry  sate  at  your  hearth  tUl  mom- 


m. 


Unfortunately,  as  I  said,"  replied  Sulli- 
van, "  it's  but  poor  an'  humble  treatment  I 
can  give  you ;  but  if  it  was  betther  you 
should  be  jist  as  welcome  to  it^  an'  what 
more  can  I  say?" 

"  What  more  can  you  say,  indeed !  I  know 
your  good  heart,  Jerry,  as  who  doesn't? 
Dear  me,  how  it's  pooriu*  over  there  towardb 
the  south — ^ha,  there  it  i»  again,  that  thun- 
dher! Well,  thank  goodness,  we  haven't 
far  to  go,  at  any  rate,  an'  the  ^ower  hasn't 
come  round  this  far  yet.  In  the  mean  time 
let  us  step  out  an'  thry  to  escape  it  if  we 
can. 

"Let  us  cross  the  fields,  then,"  said  SuUi- 
van, "  an'  get  up  home  by  the  Slang,  an'  then 
behind  our  garden :  to  be  sure,  the  ground 
is  in  a  sad  plash,  but  then  it  will  save  a  long 
twist  round  the  road,  an'  as  you  say,  we  may 
escape  the  rain  yet" 

Both  accordingly  struck  off  the  highway, 
and  took  a  short  path  across  the  fields,  while 
at  every  step  tiie  water  spurted  up  out  of  the 
spongy  soil,  so  that  they  were  soon  wet 
nearly  to  their  knees,  so  thoroughly  saturat- 
ed was  the  gro\md  with  the  rain  which  had 
incessantly  fallen.-  After  toiling  thro'  plashy 
fields,  they  at  length  went  up,  as  Sullivan 
had  said,  by  an  old  unfrequented  footpath, 
that  ran  behind  his  garden,  the  back  of 
which  consisted  of  a  thick  elder  hedge, 
through  which  scarcely  the  heaviest  rain 
could  penetrate.  At  one  end  of  this  garden, 
ihtough  a  small  angle,  forming  acul  de  sac, 
or  point,  where  the  hedge  was  joined  by  one 
of  white  thorm,  ran  the  little  obsolete  path- 
way alluded  to,  and  as  another  angle  brought 
them  at  once  upon  the  spot  we  are  describ- 
ing, it  would  so  happen  that  if  any  one  had 
been  foimd  there  when  they  appeared,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  leave  it  if  they  wi^ed 
to  do  so,  without  directly  meeting  them, 
there  being  no  other  mode  of  egress  from  it 
except  by  the  footpath  in  question. 

In  that  sheltered  nook,  then,  our  travellers 
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found  a  young  man  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  holding  the  unresisting  hand  of  a 
▼eiy  beautiful  and  bashful-lookmg  girl,  not 
more  than  nineteen,  between  lus.  From 
their  position,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  yoimg  peasant  addressed  her, 
there  could  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
subject  matter  of  their  conversation.  If  a 
bolt  from  the  thunder  which  had  been  roll- 
ing a  little  back  among  the  mountains,  and 
which  was  still  faintly  heard  in  the  distance, 
had  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the  young  persons 
in  question,  it  could  not  have  filled  them 
with  more  alarm  than  the  appearance  of  Sol- 
livan  and  the  prophet  Tlie  girl,  who  be- 
came pale  and  red  by  turns,  hung  her  head, 
then  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  and 
after  a  short  and  ineffectual  struggle,  burst 
into  tears,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  my  God,  it  is  my  father ! " 

The  youth,  for  he  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
reached  maturity,  after  a  hesitating  glance  at 
Sullivan,  seemed  at  once  to  have  determined 
the  course  of  conduct  he  should  pursue. 
His  eye  assumed  a  bold  and  resolute  look — 
be  held  himself  more  erect — ^and,  turning  to- 
wards the  girl,  without  removing  his  gaze 
from  her  father,  he  said  in  a  loud  and  manly 
tone — 

''  Dear  Mave,  it  is  foolish  to  be  frightened. 
What  have  you  done  that  ought  to  make  you 
aither  ashamed  or  af eared?  If  there's  blame 
anywhere,  it's  mine,  not  yours,  and  111  bear 
it." 

Sullivan,  on  discovering  this  stolen  inter- 
view— for  such  it  was — -felt  precisely  as  a 
man  would  feel,  who  found  himself  unex- 
pectedly within  the  dart  of  a  rattlesnake, 
with  but  one  chance  of  safety  in  his  favor 
and  a  thousand  against  him.  His  whole 
frame  literaUy  shook  with  the  deadly  depth 
of  his  resentment ;  and  in  a  voice  which  fuUy 
betrayed  its  vehemence,  he  replied — 

"Blame!  ay,  shame  an'  blame — sin  an' 
sorrow  there  is  an'  ought  to  rest  upon  her 
for  this  unnatural  and  cursed  meetin'! 
Blame !  surely,  an'  as  I  stand  here  to  wit- 
ness her  shame,  I  tell  her  that  there  would 
not  be  a  just  God  in  Heaven,  if  she's  not  yet 
punished  for  holdin'  this  guilty  discoorse 
with  the  son  of  the  man  that  has  her  uncle's 
blood — my  brother's  blood — on  his  hand  of 
murdher ** 

"It's  false,"  replied  the  young  fellow,  with 
kindling  eye ;  "  it's  false,  from  your  teeth  to 
your  marrow.  I  know  my  father's  heart  an* 
his  thought — an'  I  say  that  whoever  charges 
him  with  the  murder  of  your  brother,  is  a 
liar — ^a  false  and  damnable  li " 

He  checked  himself  ere  he  closed  the  sen- 
tence. 

"Jerry  Sullivan,"  said  he,  in  an  altered 


I  voice,  "I  ax  your  pardon  for  the  words — it's 
but  natural  you  should  feel  as  you  do  ;  but 
if  it  was  any  other  man  than  yourself  that 
brought  the  charge  of  blood  against  my 
fether,  I  would  thiump  upon  him  where  he 
standi" 

"An'  maybe  murdher  him,  as  my  poor 
brother  was  murdhered.  Dalton,  I  see  the 
love  of  blood  in  your  eye,"  replied  Sullivan, 
bitterly. 

"Why,"  replied  the  other,  "you  have  no 
proof  that  the  man  was  murdered  at  all 
His  body  was  never  found ;  and  no  one  can 
say  what  became  of  him.  For  all  that  any 
one  knows  to  the  contrary,  he  may  be  alive 
stilL" 

"  Begone,  sirra,"  said  Sullivan,  in  a  burst 
of  impetuous  resentment  which  he  could  not 
restrain,  "  if  I  ever  know  you  to  open  your 
lips  to  that  daughter  of  mine — if  tiie  mane 
crature  can  be  my  daughter — 111  make  it  be 
the  blackest  deed  but  one  that  ever  a  Dalton 
did ;  and  as  for  you — go  in  at  wonst — ^ITl 
make  you  hear  me  by  and  by." 

Dalton  looked  at  him  once  more  with  a 
kindling  but  a  smiling  eye. 

"Speak  what  you  like,"  said  he— "111 
curb  myself.  Only,  if  you  wish  your  daugh- 
ter to  go  in,  you  had  better  leave  the  way 
and  let  her  pass." 

Mave — for  such  was  her  name  —  with 
trembling  limbs,  bifming  blushes  and  pal- 
pitating heart,  then  passed  from  the  shady 
angle  where  they  stood  ;  but  ere  she  did,  one 
quick  and  lightning  glance  was  bestowed 
upon  her  lover,  which,  brief  though  it  was, 
he  felt  as  a  sufficient  consolation  for  the 
enmity  of  her  father. 

The  prophet  had  not  yet  spoken  ;  nor  in- 
deed h£id  time  been  given  him  to  do  so,  had 
he  been  inclined.  He  looked  on,  however, 
with  surprise,  which  soon  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  the  reality,  of  some 
malignant  satisfaction  which  he  could  not 
conceal. 

He  eyed  Dalton  with  a  grin  of  peculiar 
bitterness. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "it's  the  general  opinion 
tliat  if  any  one  knows  or  can  teU  what  the 
future  may  bring  about,  I  can  ;  an*,  if  my 
knowledge  doesn't  desave  me,  Dtilton,  I 
think,  while  you're  before  me,  that  Tm  look- 
in'  at  a  man   that  was  never  bom  to   be 

•  

drowned  at  any  rate.  I  prophecy  that,  die 
when  you  may,  youll  live  to  see  your  own 
funenU." 

"  If  you're  wise,"  replied  the  young  man, 
"  youll  not  provoke  me  now.  Jerry  Sullivan 
may  say  what  he  wishes — he's  safe,  an*  he 
knows  why ;  but  I  warn  you,  Donnel  Dhu, 
to  take  no  liberty  with  me  ;  I'll  not  bear  it." 

"  Troth,  I  don't  J)lame  Jerry  Sullivan,"  re- 
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joined  the  prophet.  "Of  coorse  no  man 
would  wish  to  have  a  son-in-law  hanged.  It's 
in  the  prophecy  that  you'll  go  to  the  surgeons 
yet." 

"Did  you  foresee  in  your  prophecies  this 
momin'  that  you'd  get  yourself  well  drubbed 
before  night  ?  "  asked  Dalton,  bristling  up. 

"No,"  said  the  other;  "my  prophecy 
seen  no  one  able  to  do  it." 

"  You  and  your  prophecy  are  liars,  then," 
retorted  the  other :  "  an*  in  the  doom  you're 
kind  enough  to  give  me,  don't  be  too  sure 
but  you  meant  yourself.  There's  more  of 
murdher  an*  the  gallows  in  your  face  than 
there  is  in  mine.  That's  all  I'll  say,  Donnel. 
Any  thing  else  youll  get  from  me  will  be  a 
blow ;  so  take  care  of  yourself." 

"  Let  him  alone,  Donnel,"  said  Sullivan  ; 
"it's  not  safe  to  meddle  with  one  of  his 
name.  You  don't  know  what  harm  he  may 
do  you." 

"  I'm  not  afeard  of  him,"  said  the  prophet, 
with  a  sneer ;  "  hell  find  himself  a  httle 
mistaken,  if  he  tries  his  hand.  It  won*t  be 
for  me  you'U  hang,  my  lad." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  a 
terrific  blow  3n  the  eye,  struck  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  shot  him  to  the  earth, 
where  he  lay  for  about  half  a  minute,  appar- 
ently insensible.  He  then  got  up,  and  after 
shaking  his  head,  as  if  to  rid  himself  of  a 
sense  of  confusion  and  stupor,  looked  at 
Dalton  for  3ome  time. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  it's  all  over  now — but 
the  truth  is,  the  feult  was  my  own.  I  pro- 
voked him  too  much,  an'  without  any  occa- 
sion. I'm  soiry  you  struck  me,  Condy,  for 
I  was  only  jo^in*  all  the  time.  I  never  had 
ill-will  against  you  ;  an'  in  spite  of  what  has 
happened,  I  haven't  now." 

A  feehng  of  generous  regret,  almost 
amounting  to  remorse,  instantly  touched 
Dalton's  heart ;  he  seized  the  hand  of  Don- 
nel, and  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  blow 
he  had  given  him. 

"My  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "why  did  I 
strike  you  ?  But  sure  no  one  could  for  a  min- 
ute suppose  that  you  weren't  in  earnest." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  other,  "  let  it  be  a 
wamin'  to  both  of  us ;  to  me,  in  the  first 
place,  never  to  carry  a  joke  too  for ;  and  to 
you,  never  to  allow  your  passion  to  get  the 
betther  of  you,  afaird  that  you  might  give  a 
blow  in  anger  that  you'd  have  cause  to 
repent  of  all  the  days  of  your  life.  My  eye 
and  cheek  is  in  a  frightful  *  state ;  but  no 
matther,  Condy,  I  forgive  you,  especially  in 
the  hope  that  you'U  mark  my  advice." 

Dalton  once  more  asked  his  pardon,  and 
expressed  his  unqualified  sorrow  at  what  had 
occurred  ;  after  which  he  again  shook  hands 
With  Dalton  and  departed. 


Sullivan  felt  surprised  at  this  rencontre; 
especially  at  the  nature  of  its  singular  termi- 
nation ;  he  seemed,  however,  to  Ml  into  a 
meditative  and  gloomy  mood,  and  observed 
when  Dalton  had  gone — 

"  If  I  ever  had  any  doubt,  Donnel,  that  my 
poor  brother  owed  his  death  to  a  Dalton,  I 
haven't  it  now." 

"  I  don't  blame  you  much  for  sayin'  so," 
replied  Donnel.  **  tm  sorry  myself  for  what 
has  happened,  and  especially  as  you  were 
present.  I'm  afeard,  indeed,  that  a  man's 
life  would  be  but  little  in  that  boy's  hcmds 
under  a  fit  of  passion.  I  provoked  him  too 
much,  though.** 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Sullivan.  "  Indeed,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  as  little  notion  that 
you  wor  jokin*  as  he  had." 

"  That's  my  drame  out  last  night,  at  all 
events,"  said  Donnel. 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  Sullivan,  as  they 
approached  the  door. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
lookin'  for  a  hammer  at  your  house,  an'  I 
thought  that  you  hadn't  one  to  give  me  ;  but 
your  daughter  Mave  came  to  me,  and  said, 
*  here's  a  hammer  for  you,  Donnel,  an'  take 
care  of  it,  for  it  belongs  to  Condy  Dalton.' 
I  thought  I  took  it,  an'  the  first  thing  I  found 
myself  doin*  was  drivin*  a  nail  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  my  own  coffin.  The  same 
dhrame  would  alarm  me  but  that  I  know 
that  dhrames  goes  by  contrairies,  as  I've 
reason  to  think  this  vnUl" 

"  No  man  understands  these  things  better 

than  yourself,  Donnel,"  said  SulHvan  ;  "  but, 

'  for  my  part,  I  think  there's  a  dangerous  kick 

j  in  the  boy  that  jist  left  us ;  and  I'm  much 

I  mistaken  or  the  world  will  hear  of  it  an'  know 

it  yet" 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Donnel  Dhu,  in  a  very 
Christian-like  spirit,  "I  fear  you're  right, 
Jerry;  but  still  let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

And  as  he  spoke,  they  entered  the  house. 


CHAPTER   m. 

A  Family  on  the  DeeUne — Omem, 

Jerry  Sullivan's  house  and  place  had  about 

them  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of  gradual  de- 

!  cline.     The  thatch  on  the  roof  had  begun  to 

I  get  black,  and  in  some  places  was  sinking  in- 

■  to  rotten  ridges  ;  the  yard  was  untidy  and 

dirty;  the  walls  and  hedges  were  broken  and 

dismantled  ;  and  the  gates  were  lying  about, 

or  swinging  upon  single  hinges.    The  whole 

I  air  of  the  premises  was  imcomfortable  to  the 

spectator,  who  could  not  avoid  feeling  that 

I  there  existed  in  the  owner  either  vrilful  neg- 
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lect  or  unsuccessful  struggle.  The  chimneys, 
from  which  the  thatch  had  sank  down,  stood 
up  with  the  incrustations  of  Hme  that  had 
been  trowelled  round  their  bases,  projecting 
uselessly  out  from  them  ;  some  of  the  quoins 
had  &llen  from  the  gable  ;  the  plaster  came 
ofif  the  walls  in  several  places,  and  the  white- 
wash was  sadly  discolored. 

Inside,  the  aspect  of  everything  was  fully 
as  bad,  if  not  worse.  Tables  and  chairs,  and 
the  general  furniture  of  the  house,  had  all 
that  character  of  actual  cleanliness  and  ap- 
parent want  of  care  which  poverty  superin- 
duces upon  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  in- 
dustry. The  floor  was  beginning  to  break  up 
into  holes ;  tables  and  chairs  were  crazy ; 
the  dresser,  though  clean,  had  a  cold,  hungry, 
unfurnished  look  ;  and,  what  was  unquestion- 
ably the  worst  symptom  of  all,  the  inside  of 
the  chimney  brace,  where  formerly  the  sides 
and  flitches  of  deep,  fat  bacon,  grey  with 
salt,  were  arrayed  in  goodly  rows,  now  pre- 
sented nothing  but  the  bare  and  dust-cover- 
ed''hooks,  from  which  they  had  depended  in 
happier  times.  About  a  dozen  of  herrings 
hung  at  one  side  of  a  worn  salt-box,  and  at 
the  other  a  string  of  onions  that  was  nearly 
stripped,  both  constituting  the  principal 
kitchen,  varied,  perhaps,  with  a  little  butter- 
milk,— which  .Sullivan's  family  were  then 
able  to  afford  themselves  with  their  potatoes. 

We  cannot  close  our  description  here,  how- 
ever ;  for  soiTy  we  are  to  say,  that  the  severe 
traces  of  poverty  were  as  visible  upon  the 
inmates  themselves  as  upon  the  house  and 
its  furniture.  Sullivan's  family  consisted  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  aged  nineteen,  two  grow- 
ing boys,  the  eldest  about  sixteen,  and  seve- 
ral younger  children  besides.  These  last 
were  actually  ragged — all  of  them  were  scant- 
ily and  poorly  clothed  ;  and  if  any  additional 
proof  were  wanting  that  poverty,  in  one  of 
its  most  trying  shapes,  had  come  among 
them,  it  was  to  be  found  in  their  pale,  ema- 
ciated futures,  and  in  that  languid  look  of 
care  and  depression,  which  any  diminution 
in  the  natural  quantity  of  food  for  any  length 
of  time  uniformly  impresses  upon  the  coun- 
tenance. In  fact,  the  whole  group  had  a 
sickly  and  wo-wom  appearance,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  unnatural  dejection  of  the 
young,  who,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  cheer- 
fulness and  animation  of  youth,  now  moped 
about  without  gayety,  sat  brooding  in  cor- 
ners, or  struggled  for  a  warm  place  nearest 
to  the  dull  and  cheerless  fire. 

"The  day  was,  Donnel,"  said  Sullivan, 
whilst  he  pointed,  with  a  sigh,  to  the  unfur- 
nished clmnney,  "  when  we  could  give  you — 
as  I  said  awhile  agone — a  betther  welcome 
— in  one  sense — I  mane  betther  tratement — 
than  we  can  give  you  now  ;  but  you  know 


the  times  that  is  in  it,  an*  you  know  the  down- 
come  we  have  got,  an'  that  the  whole  coun- 
try has  got — so  you  must  only  take  the  will 
for  the  deed  now — to  such  as  we  have  you're 
heartily  welcome.  Get  us  some  dinner,  Brid- 
get," he  added,  turning  to  his  wife ; "  but,  first 
and  foremost,  bring  that  girl  into  the  room 
here  till  she  heai's  what  I  have  to  say  to  her ; 
and,  Donnel,  as  you  wor  a  witness  to  the  dis- 
graceful sight  we  seen  a  while  agone,  come 
in  an'  hear,  too,  what  I'm  goin'  to  say  to  her. 
ru  have  no  black  thraisin  in  my  own  &mily 
against  my  own  blood,  an'  against  the  blood 
of  my  loving  brother,  that  was  so  traicher- 
ously  shed  by  that  boy's  father." 

The  persons  he  addressed  immediately 
passed  into  the  cold,  damp  room  as  he  spoke 
— Mave,  the  cause  of  all  this  anxiety,  evi- 
dently in  such  a  state  of  excitement  as  was 
pitiable.  Her  mother,  who,  as  well  as  every 
other  member  of  the  family,  had  been  ignor- 
ant of  this  extraordinary  attachment,  seemed 
perfectly  bewildered  by  the  language  of  her 
husband,  at  whom,  as  at  her  daughter,  she 
looked  with  a  face  on  which  might  be  read 
equal  amazement  and  alarm. 

Mave  Sullivan  was  a  young  creature, 
shaped  with  extraordinary  symmetry,  and 
possessed  of  great  natural  grace.  Her  stat- 
ure was  tall,  and  all  her  motions  breathed 
unstudied  ease  and  harmony.  In  color,  her 
long,  abundant  hair  was  beautifully  fair — 
precisely  of  that  delightful  shade  which  gen- 
erally accompanies  a  pale  but  exquisitely 
clear  and  almost  transparent  complexion. 
Her  face  was  oblong,  and  her  features  so  re- 
plete with  an  expression  of  innocence  and 
youth,  as  left  on  the  beholder  a  conviction 
that  she  breathed  of  utter  guilelessness  and 
angelic  purity  itself.  This  was  principally 
felt  in  tiie  bewitching  charm  of  her  smile, 
which  was  irresistible,  and  might  turn  the 
heart  of  a  demon  into  love.  All  her  motions 
were  light  and  elastic,  and  her  whole  figure, 
though  not  completely  developed,  was  suffi- 
ciently rounded  by  the  fulness  of  health  and 
youth  to  give  promise  of  a  rich  and  luxurious 
maturity.  On  this  occasion  she  became 
deadly  pale,  but  as  she  was  one  of  those 
whose  beauty  only  assumes  a  new  phase  of 
attraction  at  every  change,  her  paleness  now 
made  her  appear,  if  possible,  an  object  of 
gi-eater  interest 

"  In  God's  name,  Jerry,"  asked  her  mother, 
looking  from  father  to  daughter  in  a  state 
of  much  distress,  "  what  is  wrong,  or  what 
has  happened  to  put  you  in  such  a  condition? 
I  see  by  the  anger  in  yoiu*  eye  an*  the  white- 
ness of  your  cheeks,  barrin'  the  little  red 
s]x>t  in  the  middle,  that  something  out  o* 
the  way  all  out  has  happened  to  ve^  you." 

"  You  may  well  say  so,  Bridget,"  he  w 
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plied ;  "  bnt  wLen  I  tell  you  that  I  came 
upon  that  undutiful  daughter  of  ours  coor- 
tiu'  wid  the  son  of  the  man  that  murdhered 
her  uncle — my  only  brother — ^you  won't  be 
siuprised  at  the  state  you  see  me  in — coor- 
tin'  wid  a  fellow  that  Dan  M'Gowan  here 
knows  will  be  hanged  yet,  for  he's  jist  afther 
tellin*  him  so." 

"  You're  ravin',  Jerry,"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
who  appeared  to  feel  the  matter  as  incredi- 
ble ;  "  you  don't  mane  to  tell  me  that  she'd 
spake  to,  or  know,  or  make  any  freedoms 
whateomever  wid  young  Condy  Dalton,  the 
son  of  her  uncle's  murdherer  ?  Hut,  no,  Jeny, 
don't  say  that,  at  all  events — ^any  disgrace 
hut  that--death,  the  grave— or — or  anytliing 
— but  sich  an  unnatural  curse  as  that  would 
be." 

"  I  found  them  together  behind  the  gar- 
den not  many  minutes  ago,"  rephed  Sullivan. 
"  Donnel  here  seen  them  as  well  as  I  did — 
deny  it  she  can't ;  an'  now  let  her  say  what 
brought  her  there  to  meet  him,  or  rather 
what  brought  him  all  the  way  to  meet  her  ? 
Answer  me  that,  you  disgrace  to  the  name — 
answer  me  at  wanst !  " 

The  poor  girl  trembled  and  became  so 
weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand :  in  ^t, 
she  durst  not  raise  her  eye  to  meet  that  -of 
either  parent,  but  stood  condemned  and  in- 
capable of  utterance. 

The  night  had  now  nearly  set  in,  and  one  of 
her  little  sisters  entered  with  a  rush  candle  in 
her  hand,  the  light  of  which,  as  it  feU  dimly 
and  feebly  on  the  group,  gave  to  the  proceed- 
ings a  wild  and  impressive  appearance.  The 
prophecy-man,  with  his  dark,  stem  look, 
peculiar  nose,  and  black  raven  hair  that  fell 
thickly  over  his  shoulders,  contrasted  strong- 
ly with  the  &dr,  artless  countenance  and 
beautiful  figure  of  the  girl  who  stood  beside 
him,  whilst  over  opposite  them  were  Sulli- 
van himself  and  his  wife,  their  faces  pale  with 
sorrow,  anxiety,  and  indignation. 

"Give  me  the  candle,"  proceeded  her 
father  ;  "  hand  it  to  me,  child,  and  leave  the 
room  ;  then,"  he  proceeded,  holding  it  up  to 
a  great-coat  of  frieze  which  hung  against  the 
wall — "there's  his  coat — ^there's  my  lovin' 
brother's  coat ;  look  upon  it  now,  an'  ax 
yourself  what  do  you  desarve  for  meeting 
against  our  will  an'  consint  the  son  of  him 
that  has  the  murdher  of  the  man  that  owned 
it  on  his  hands  an'  on  his  heai-t  ?  What  do 
you  desarve,  I  say  ?  " 

The  girl  spoke  not,  but  the  black  prophet, 
struck  by  the  words  and  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  murdered  man's  coat, 
started  ;  in  a  moment,  however,  he  composed 
himself  and  calmly  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Sullivan,  who  proceeded  to  address  his 
daughter. 


"  You  have  nothing  to  say,  then  ?  You're 
guilty,  an'  of  coorse  you  have  no  excuse  to 
make ;  however,  111  soon  put  an  end  to  all 
this.  Biing  me  a  prayerbook.  If  youi 
book  oath  can  bind  you  down  against 
ever " 

He  could  proceed  no  further.  On  uttering 
the  last  words,  his  daughter  tottered,  and 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not 
Donnel  Dhu  caught  her  in  his  arma  She 
had,  in  fact,  become  almost  insensible  from 
excess  of  shame  and  over  excitement,  and,  as 
Donnel  carried  her  towards  a  bed  that  wa^) 
in  the  comer  of  the  room,  her  head  lay  over 
against  his  face. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Sullivan's  in- 
dignation was  immediately  lost  in  alarm.  On 
bringing  the  candle  near  her,  the  first  thing 
they  observed  were  streaks  of  blood  upon 
Donnel  Dhu's  face,  that  gave  to  it,  in  con- 
nection with  the  mark  of  the  blow  he  had 
received,  a  frightful  and  hideous  expres- 
sion. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  exclaimed  her  mottier, 
seizing  the  candle  and  holding  it  to  the 
beautiful  features  of  her  trembling  daughter, 
which  were  now  also  dabbled  with  blood. 
"In  God's  name,  what  ails  my  child?  O 
Mave,  Mave,  my  darlin',  what's  come  over 
you  ?  Blessed  mother  of  marcy,  what  blood 
is  this?  Achora,  machi'ee,  Mave,  spake  to 
me — to  the.  mother  that  'ud  go  distracted, 
an'  that  will,  too,  if  anything's  wrong  wid 
yoiL  It  was  cruel  in  you,  Jerry,  to  spake  to 
her  so  harsh  as  you  did,  an'  to  take  her  to 
task  before  a  sthranger  in  such  a  cuttin' 
manner.  Saiver  of  Airth,  Mave,  darlin', 
won't  you  spake  to  me,  to  your  own  moth- 
er?" 

"]Viaybe  I  did  spake  to  her  too  severely," 
said  the  father,  now  relenting,  "  an'  if  I  did, 
may  God  forgive  me ;  for  sure  you  know, 
Bridget,  I  wouldn't  injure  a  hair  of  my 
darliii's  head.  But  this  blood  I  this  blood  ! 
oh,  where  did  it  come  from  ?  " 

Her  weakness,  however,  proved  of  but 
short  duration,  and  their  apprehension  was 
soon  calmed.  .  Mave  looked  around  her 
rather  wildly,  and  no  sooner  had  her  eyes 
rested  on  Donnel  Dhu  than  she  shrieked 
aloud,  and  turning  her  face  away  from  him, 
with  something  akin  to  fear  and  horror,  she 
fiung  herself  into  her  mother's  arms,  ex- 
claiming, as  she  hid  her  face  in  her  bosom : 

"Oh  save  me  from  that  man  ;  don't  let 
him  near  me ;  don't  let  him  touch  me.  I 
can't  tell  why,  but  I'm  deadly  afraid  of  him. 
Wliat  blood  is  that  upon  his  face  ?  Father, 
stand  between  us !  " 

"  Foolish  girl !  "  exclaimed  her  father, 
"you  don't  know  what  you're  sayin*.  Of 
ooorae,  Donnel,  youll  not  heed  her  words  * 
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for,  indeed,  she  hasn't  oome  to  herself  yet 
But,  in  God's  name,  where  did  this  blood 
come  from  that's  upon  you  and  her  ?  " 

"  You  can't  suppose,  Jerry,"  said  Donnel, 
"  that  the  poor  girl's  words  would  make  me 
take  any  notice  of  them.  She  has  been  too 
much  frightened,  and  won't  know,  maybe  in 
a  few  minutes,  that  she  spoke  them  at  all." 

"  That's  thrue,"  said  her  mother ;   "  but 

with  regard  to  the  blood r-" 

^  She  was  about  to  proceed,  when  Ma^e 
rose  up,  and  requested  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  room. 

"Bring  me  to  the  kitchen,"  said  she, 
'*  I'm  afraid ;  and  see  this  blood,  mother." 

Precisely  as  she  spoke,  a  few  drops  of 
blood  feU  from  her  nose,  which,  of  course, 
accounted  for  its  appearance  on  Donnel's 
face,  and  probably  for  her  terror  also  at  his 
repulsiye  aspect 

"  What  makes  you  afeard  of  poor  Doimel, 
asthore  ?  "  asked  her  mother — ''  a  man  that 
wouldn't  injure  a  hair  of  your  head,  nor  of 
one  belongin'  to  you,  an*  never  did." 

"Why,  when  my  father,"  she  returned, 
"^oke  about  the  coat  there,  an'  just  as 
Donnel  started,  I  looked  at  it,  an'  seen  it 
movin',  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  got  afeard 
of  him." 

Sullivan  held  w^  the  candle  mechanically, 
as  she  spoke,  towards  the  coat,  upon  which 
they  all  naturally  gazed  ;  but,  whether  from 
its  dim  flickering  light,  or  the  force  of  im- 
agination, cannot  be  determined,  one  thing 
was  certain,  the  coat  appeared  actually  to 
move  again,  as  if  disturbed  by  some  invisi- 
ble hand.  Again,  also,  the  prophet  involun- 
tary started,  but  only  for  a  single  moment. 

"  Tut,"  said  he,  "  it's  merely  the  unsteady 
light  of  the  candle  ;  show  it  here." 

He  seized  the  rushlight  from  SuHiyan,  and 
approaching  the  coat,  held  it  so  dose  to  it, 
that  had  there  been  the  slightest  possible 
motion,  it  could  not  have  escaped  their  ob- 
servation. 

"Now,"  he  added,  "you  see  whe^iier  it 
moves  or  not ;  but,  indeed,  the  poor  girl  is 
so  frightened  by  the  great  scowldin'  she  got, 
that  I  don't  wondher  a/t  the  way  she's  in." 

Mrs.  SuUivan  kept  still  gazing  at  the  coat, 
in  a  state  oi  terror  ahnost  equal  to  that  of 
her  daughter. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  Fve  often  heard  it  said 
that  one  is  sometimes  to  disbelieve  their 
own  eyes ;  an'  only  that  I  known  the  thing 
couldn't  happen,  I  would  swear  on  the  althar 
that  I  seen  it  movin'." 

"  I  thought  so  myself,  too,"  observed  Sul- 
livan, who  also  seemed  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  perplexed  and  awed  by  the  impression  ; 
"but  of  coorse  I  agree  wid  Donnel,  that  it 
was  th(B  tmsteady  light  of  the  rush  that  made 


us  think  so ;  howaniver,  it  doesn't  matth^r 
now  ;  move  or  no  move^  it  won't  bring  him 
that  owned  it  back  to  us,  so  Gk)d  rest  him  I 
— and  now,  Bridget,  thiy  an'  get  us  some- 
thin'  to  ait." 

"  Before  the  girl  leaves  the  room,"  said  the 
prophecy  man,  "  let  me  spake  what  I  think 
an'  what  I  know.  I've  lost  many  a  weary 
day  an'  night  in  studyin'  the  further,  an'  in 
lookin'  inio  what's  to  come.  I  must  spake, 
then,  what  I  think  an'  what  I  know,  regardin' 
her.  I  must ;  for  when  the  feelin'  is  on  me, 
I  can't  keep  the  prophecy  back." 

"  Oh  I  let  me  go,  mother,"  exdaimed  the 
alarmed  girl ;  "let  me  go ;  I  can't  bear  to 
look  at  him." 

"  One  minute,  acushla^  till  you  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  to  you,"  and  she  held  her  back 
with  a  kind  of  authoritative  violfflice,  asMave 
attempted  to  leave  the  room. 

"Don't  be  alarmed  my  purty  coreature," 
spoke  the  prophet ;  "  don't  be  alarmed  at 
what  I'm  goin'  to  say  to  you,  an'  about  you, 
for  you  needn't  I  see  great  good  fortune 
before  you.  I  see  a  grand  an'  handsome 
husband  at  your  side,  and  a  fine  house  to 
live  in.  I  see  stairs,  an'  carpets,  an'  horses, 
an'  hounds,  an'  yourself,  with  jewels  in  your 
white  little  ears,  an'  sUks,  an'  satins  on  your 
purty  figure.  That's  a  wakin'  dhrame  I 
had,  an'  you  may  all  mark  my  words,  if  it 
doesn't  come  out  thrue  ;  it's  on  the  leaf,  an' 
the  leaf  vras  open  to  me.  Grandeur  an' 
wealth  is  before  her,  for  her  heavJty  cm'  her 
goodness  vriU  bring  it  aU  about,  an'  so  I  read 
it" 

" An' what  about  the  husband  himself?" 
asked  the  mother,  whose  affections  caused 
her  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  anything  that 
might  concern  the  future  interest  of  her 
daughter;  "can  you  tell  us  nothing  about 
his  appearance,  l£at  we  might  give  a  guess 
at  him?" 

"  No,"  replied  STQowan,  for  such  was  the 
prophet's  name,  "  not  to  you ;  to  none  but 
herself  can  I  give  the  marks  an'  t(^ens  that 
will  enable  her  to  know  the  man  that  is  to 
be  her  husband  when  she  sees  lum  ;  and  to 
herself,  in  the  momin',  I  will,  before  I  go— « 
that  is  if  she'll  allow  me — ^f<^  wha/t  is  writ- 
ten in  the  dark  book  ought  to  be  read  and 
expounded.  Her  beauty  an*  her  goodness  wiU 
do  it  aU." 

The  man's  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice 
so  replete  with  those  soft  and  insinuating 
tones  that  so  powerfully  operate  upon  the 
female  heart;  they  breathed,  too,  such  en 
earnest  spirit  of  good  wiU,  joined  to  an  evi- 
dent admiration  of  the  beauty  and  goodness 
he  alluded  to,  that  the  innocent  girl,  v^^- 
withstanding  her  previous  aversion, 
something  l&e  gratification  at  what  he 
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not  on  account  of  the  prospects  held  out  to 
her,  but  because  of  the  singular  charm  and 
afi'ectionate  spirit  which  breathed  in  his 
Yoioe ;  or,  might  it  not  have  been  that  deli- 
cate influence  of  successful  flattery  which  so 
gently  pervades  the  heart  of  woman,  and 
soothes  that  vanity  which  unconsciously 
lurks  in  the  very  purest  and  most  innocent 
of  the  sex  ?  So  ^  from  being  flattered  by 
his  predictions,  she  experienced  a  strong 
sensation  of  disappointment,  because  she 
knew  where  her  affections  at  that  moment 
rested,  and  felt  persuaded  that  if  she  were 
destined  to  enjoy  the  grandeur  shadowed 
out  for  her,  it  never  coidd  be  with  him  whom 
she  then  loved.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
she  felt  her  repugnance  against  the  prophet 
strongly  counterbalanced  by  the  stnmge  in- 
fluence he  began  to  exercise  over  her  ;  and 
with  this  impression  she  and  they  passed  to 
the  kitchen,  where  in  a  few  minutes  she 
was  engaged  in  preparing  food  for  him, 
with  a  degree  of  good  feeling  that  surprised 
herself. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  so  painful  to 
hearts  naturally  generous,  hke  those  of  the 
SuUivans,  as  the  contest  between  the  shame 
and  exposure  of  the  conscious  poverty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  anxiety  to  indulge  in  a 
hospitable  spirit  on  the  otiier.  Nobody  un- 
acquainted with  Ireland  could  properly 
understand  the  distress  of  mind  which  this 
conflict  almost  uniformly  produces.  On  the 
present  occasion  it  was  deeply  felt  by  this 
respectable  but  declining  family,  and  Mave, 
the  ingenuous  and  kind-hearted  girl,  felt 
much  of  her  unaccountable  horror  of  this 
man  removed  by  its  painful  exercise.  Still 
her  aversion  was  not  wholly  overcome, 
although  much  diminished  ;  for,  ever  as  she 
looked  at  his  swollen  and  disfigured  face, 
and  thought  of  the  mysterious  motions  of 
the  murdered  man's  coat,  she  could  not 
avoid  turning  away  her  eyes,  and  vrishing 
that  she  had  not  seen  him  that  evening.  The 
scanty  meal  was  at  length  over ;  a  meal  on 
which  many  a  young  eye  dwelt  with  those 
yearning  looks  that  take  their  character  from 
the  hungry  and  wolfish  spirit  which  marks  the 
existence  of  a  "  hard  year"  as  it  is  called  in 
our  imfortunate  country,  and  which,  to  a 
benevolent  heart,  forms  such  a  sorrowful 
subject  for  contemplation.  Poor  Bridget 
SuUivaii  did  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  this 
evident  longing  from  being  observed  by 
M'Gowan,  by  looking  significantly,  shaking 
her  head,  and  knitting  her  brows,  at  the 
children  ;  and  when  these  failed  she  had 
recourse  to  threatening  attitudes,  and  all 
kinds  of  violent  gestures :  and  on  these 
proving  also  unsuccessful,  she  was  absolutely 
forced  to  speak  aloud — 


"Come,  childhre,  start  out  now,  an'  play 
yourselves ;  be  ofl^  I  say,  an*  don't  stand 
ready  to  jump  down  the  daicent  man's  throat 
wid  every  bit  he  aits." 

She  then  drove  them  abroad  scHuewhere, 
but  as  the  rain  fell  heavily  the  poor  creatures 
were  again  forced  to  return,  and  resume  their 
pitiable  watch  until  the  two  men  had  finished 
their  scanty  repast 

Seated  around  the  duU  and  uncomfortable 
fire,  the  whole  family  now  forgot  the  hunger 
and  cai*e  for  a  time,  in  the  wild  legends  vrith 
which  M'Gowan  entertained  them,  until  the 
hour  of  rest. 

"  We  haven't  the  best  bed  in  the  world," 
observed  Sullivan,  "  nor  the  best  bed-clothes 
aither,  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  wish,  for  all 
our  sakes,  they  were  betther.  You  must 
take  your  chance  with  these  two  slips  o'  boys 
to-night  as  well  as  you  can.  If  you  wish  to 
tumble  in  now  you  may ;  or,  may  be  you'd 

i'oin  us  in  our  prayers.  We  sthrive,  God 
lelp  us,  to  say  a  Bosary  every  night ;  for, 
afther  all,  there's  nothin'  like  puttin'  oneself 
undher  the  holy  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
blessed  be  His  name !  Indeed,  this  sickness 
that's  goin'  is  so  rife  and  dangerous  that  it's 
good  to  sthrive  to  be  prepared,  as  it  is  in- 
deed, whatever  comes,  whether  hunger  or 
plenty,  sickness  or  health ;  an'  may  God  keep 
us  prepared  always ! " 

M'Gowan  seemed  for  a  moment  at  a  loss, 
but  almost  immediately  said  in  reply — 

"  You  are  right,  Jerry,  but  as  for  me,  I 
say  whatever  prayers  I  do  say,  always  by 
myself ;  for  I  can  then  get  my  mind  fixed 
upon  them  betther.  Ill  just  turn  into  bed, 
then,  for  troth  I  feel  a  little  stiff  and  tired  ; 
so  you  must  only  let  me  have  my  own  way 
to-night.   To-morrow  night  I'U  pray  double. " 

He  then  withdrew  to  his  appointed  place 
of  rest,  where,  after  having  partially  un- 
dressed himself,  he  lay  down,  and  for  some 
time  could  hear  no  other  sound  than  the 
solemn  voices  of  this  struggling  and  afflicted 
little  fold,  as  they  united  in  offering  up  their 
pious  and  simple  act  of  worship  to  that 
Great  Being,  in  whose  providential  care  they 
felt  such  humble  and  confiding  trust 

When  their  devotions  were  concluded, 
they  quietly,  and  in  a  spirit  at  once  of  res- 
ignation and  melancholy,  repaired  to  their 
respective  sleeping  places,  with  the  exception 
of  old  Sullivan  himself,  who,  after  some 
hesitation,  took  down  the  great  coat  already 
so  markedly  alluded  to,  and  exclaiming, 
partly  to  those  within  hearing — 

"  I  don't  know — but  still  there  can't  be  any 
harm  in  it ;  sure  it's  betther  that  it  should 
be  doin'  some  good  than  hangin'  up  there 
idle,  against  the  wall,  such  a  night  as  this. 
Here,  Dan,  for  the  first  time  since  I  put  it 
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up  wid  my  own  hands,  except  to  shake  the 
dust  off  of  it,  I'm  goin'  to  turn  this  big  coat 
to  some  use.  There,"  he  added,  spreading  it 
over  them  ;  "  let  it  help  to  keep  you  warm 
to-night — ^for  God  knows,  you  want  it,  you 
an*  them  poor  gorsoons.  Your  coverin*  is 
but  Hght,  an'  you  may  hear  the  downpowrin' 
of  rain  that's  in  it ;  an'  the  wind,  too,  is  risin' 
fast,  every  minute — gettin'  so  strong,  indeed, 
that  I  doubt  it  'ill  be  a  storm  before  it  stops ; 
an'  Dan,  if  it  'udn't  be  too  much,  may  be 
you'd  not  object  to  offer  m^^  one  pother  arC  avy 
for  the  poor  sowl  of  him  that  owned  it,  an' 
that  was  brought  to  his  account  so  suddenly 
and  so  terribly.  There,"  he  added,  fixing  it 
upon  them  ;  "  it  helps  to  keep  you  warm  at 
any  rate  ;  an'  it's  surely  betther  to  have  it  so 
employed  than  hangin'  idle,  as  I  said,  against 
the  waU." 

M'Gowan  immediately  sat  up  in  the  bed, 
and  putting  down  his  hands,  removed  the 
coai 

"  We  don't  want  it  at  all,"  he  replied ; 
**  take  it  away,  Jerry — do,  for  heaven's  sake. 
The  night's  not  at  all  so  cowld  as  you  think, 
an'  we'll  keep  one  another  warm  enough  wid- 
out  it,  never  fear." 

"  Ti-oth  you  do  want  it,"  said  Sullivan ; 
"  iorfareer  gair,  it's  the  light  coverin'  that's 
over  you  an'  th^m,  poor  boys.  Heighho, 
Dan,  see  what  innocence  is — ^poor  things, 
they're  sound  already — an'  may  God  pity 
them  an'  provide  for  them,  or  enable  me  to 
do  it ! "  And  as  he  looked  down  upon  the 
sleeping  lads,  the  tears  came  so  abundantly 
to  his  eyes,  that  he  was  forced  to  wipe  them 
away.  "Keep  the  coat,  Dan,"  he  added; 
"you  do  want  it" 

"  No,"  repHed  the  other.  "  The  truth  is,  I 
couldn't  sleep  under  it  I'm  very  timersome, 
an'  a  Httle  thing  frightens  me." 

"Oh,"  said  Sullivan,  "I  didn't  think  of 
that :  in  troth,  if  you're  timersome,  it's  more 
than  the  world  b'heves  of  you.  Well,  well — 
111  hang  it  up  again ;  so  good  night,  an'  a 
sound  sleep  to  you,  an'  to  every  man  that  has 
a  free  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God !  " 

No  response  was  given  to  this  prayer,  and 
his  words  were  followed  by  a  deep  and  sol- 
emn silence,  that  was  only  broken  occasion- 
ally by  the  heavy  pattering  of  the  descending 
rain,  and  the  fitful  gusts  of  the  blast,  as  they 
rushed  against  the  house,  and  sung  wildly 
among  the  few  trees  by  which  it  and  the  gar- 
den were  enclosed. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  night  of  wind  and 
storm,  if  not  rising  actually  to  a  tempest  or 
hurricane,  is  precisely  that  on  which  sleep 
falls  vdth  ite  deepest  influence  upon  men. 
Sullivan's  &mily,  on  that  which  we  are  de- 
scribing, were  a  proof  of  this ;  at  least  until 
about  the  hour  of  three  o'clock,  when  they 


were  startled  by  a  cry  for  help,  so  loud  and 
frightful,  that  in  a  moment  he  and  the  boya 
huddled  on  their  dress,  and  hurried  to  the 
bed  in  which  the  prophet  lay.  In  a  minute 
or  two  they  got  a  candle  ht ;  and  truly  the 
appearance  of  the  man  was  calculated  to 
drive  fear  and  alarm  into  their  hearts.  They 
found  him  Bitting  in  the  bed,  ^th  his  eyes 
SO  wild  and  staring  that  they  seemed  strain- 
ing out  of  theii*  sockets.  His  hair  was  erect 
and  his  mouth  half  open,  and  drawn  back  \ 
while  the  perspiration  poured  from  him  in 
torrents.  His  hands  were  spread,  and  held 
up,  with  their  palms  outwards,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  pushing  something  back  that  seemed 
to  approach  him.  "  Help,"  he  shouted ,  "  he 
is  comin'  on  me — he  will  have  me  powerless 
in  a  minute.  He  is  gaspin'  now,  as  he — 
Stay  back,  stay  back — here — here,  help  ;  it's 
the  murdhered  man — he's  upon  me.  Oh ! — 
Oh,  God  1  he's  comin'  nearer  and  nearer. 
Help  me — save  me  ! " 

SuUivan  on  holding  the  candle  to  his  face, 
perceived  that  he  was  still  asleep  ;  and  sus^ 
pecting  the  nature  of  his  dream,  he  awoke 
him  at  once.  On  seeing  a  portion  of  the 
family  about  him,  he  started  again,  and 
looked  for  a  moment  so  completely  aghast 
that  he  resembled  horror  personified. 

"Who — what — what  are  you?  Oh,"  he 
exclaimed,  recovering,  and  striving  to  com- 
pose himself,  "ha — Good  God!  what  a 
frightful  drame  I  had.  I  thought  I  was 
murdherin'  a  man  ;  murdherin'  the " — ^he 
paused,  and  stared  wildly  about  him. 

"  Murdherin'  who  ?  "  asked  Jerry. 

"Murdherin'!  eh — ha — why,  who  talks 
about  murdherin'  ?  " 

"  Compose  yourself,"  added  Sullivan ; 
"  you  did  ;  but  you're  frightened.  You  say 
you  thought  you  were  murdherin'  some  one : 
who  was  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  repHed;  "it  was.  myself. 
I  thought  the  murdhered  man  was — 1  mean, 
that  the  man  was  murdherin'  myself."  And 
he  looked  with  a  terrible  shudder  of  fear  to- 
wards the  great  coat  ^ 

"Hut,"  said  SuUivan,  "it  was  only  a 
drame  ;  compose  yourself ;  why  should  you 
be  alarmed  ? — ^your  hand  is  free  of  it.  So, 
as  I  .said,  compose  yourself;  put  your 
trust  in  God,  an'  recommend  yourself  to  his 
care." 

"  It  was  a  terrible  drame,"  said  the  other, 
once  more  shuddering ;  "  but  then  it  was  a 
drame.  Good  God,  yes!  However,  I  ax 
pardon  for  disturbin'  you  all,  an'  breaking 
in  upon  your  sleep.  Go  to  bed  now ;  I'm 
well  enough  ;  only  jist  set  that  bit  of  candlo 
by  the  bed-side  for  awhile,  till  I  recover,  for 
I  did  get  a  fearful  fright" 

He  then  laid  himself  down  once  more,  and 
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having  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead,  which  was  now  cadaverous,  he 
bodo  them  good  night,  and  again  endeavored 
to  compose  himself  to  rest.  In  this  he  even- 
tuflllj  succeeded,  the  candle  burning  itself 
out ;  an.i  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
the  whole  famil j  were  once  more  wrapped  in 
sound  and  uninterrupted  repose. 

The  next  morning  the  Sullivan  family  rose 
to  witness  another  weary  and  dismal  day  of 
incessant  rain,. and  to  partake  of  a  breakfast 
of  thin  stirabout,  made  and  served  up  with 
Utat  woful  ingenuity,  which  necessity,  the 
mother  of  invention  in  periods  of  scarcity, 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  a  different  character, 
had  made  known  to  the  benevolent  heart- 
ed wife  of  Jeny  Sullivan.  That  is  to  say,  the 
victuals  were  made  so  unsubstantially  thin, 
that  in  order  to  impose,  if  possible,  on  the 
appetite,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  deceive 
the  eye  by  turning  the  plates  and  dishes 
round  and  round  several  times,  while  the 
viands  were  hot,  so  as  by  spreading  them  over 
a  larger  surface,  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
greater  quantity.  It  is,  heaven  knows,  a 
melancholy  cheat,  but  one  with  ^hich  the 
periodical  famines  of  our  unhappy  country 
have  made  our  people  too  well  acquainted. 
Previous,  however,  to  breakfast,  the  prophet 
had  a  private  interview  with  Mave,  or  the 
Qra  QdLy  as  she  was  generally  termed  to  de- 
note her  beauty  and  extraordinary  power  of 
conciliating  affection ;  Gra  Gal  signifying 
the  feir  love,  or  to  give  the  more  compre- 
hensive meaning  which  it  implied,  the  fair- 
haired  beauty  whom  all  love,  or  who  wins  all 
love.  This  interview  lasted,  at  least,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  it  might  be  twenty  minutes, 
but  as  the  object  of  it  did  not  then  trans- 
pire, we  can  only  explain  the  appearances 
which  followed  it,  so  far  at  least,  as  the 
parties  themselves  were  concerned.  The 
Gra  Gal,  as  we  shall  occasionally  call  her, 
seemed  pleased,  if  not  absolutely  gratified, 
by  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
them.  Her  eye  was  elated,  and  she  moved 
about  like  one  who  appeared  to  have  been 
relieved  from  some  reflection  that  had  em- 
barrassed and  depressed  her  ;  still  it  might 
have  been  observed  that  this  sense  of  relief 
had  nothing  in  it  directiy  affecting  the  per- 
son of  the  prophet  himself,  on  whom  her 
eyes  fell  from  time  to  time  with  a  glance 
that  changed  its  whole  expression  of  satis- 
faction to  one  of  pain  and  dislike.  On  his 
port  there  also  appeared  a  calm  sedate  feel- 
mg  of  satisfaction,  under  which,  however, 
an  eye  better  acquainted  with  human  nature 
might  easily  detect  a  triumph.  He  looked, 
to  those  who  could  properly  understand 
him,  precisely  as  an  able  diplomatist  would 
who  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  point 


When  break&st  vras  over,  and  previous  to 
his  departure,  he  brought  Jerry  Sullivan  and 
his  wife  out  to  the  bam,  and  in  a  tone  and 
manner  of  much  mystery,  aflRmm'ng  at  the 
same  time  that  figurative  and  inflated  style 
so  peculiar  to  him,  and  also  to  his  rival  the 
Senachiey  he  thus  addressed  them — 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  "  listen,  Jerry  Sullivan, 
and  Bridget,  his  wife ;  a  child  was  bom,  and 
a  page  was  written — the  moon  saw  it,  and 
the  stars  saw  it ;  but  the  sun  did  not,  for  he 
is  dark  to  fate  an'  sees  nothing  but  the  face 
of  nature.  Do  you  understand  that,  Jeny 
Sullivan,  an'  you  Bridget,  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Well,  troth  we  can*t  say  we  do  yet,  at  all 
events,"  they  replied ;  "  but  how  could  we, 
ye  know,  if  it's  regardin'  prophecy  you're 
spakin'." 

"  Undherstand  it ! "  he  replied,  contempts- 
uously,  "  you  undherstand  it ! — no  nor  Fath- 
er Philemy  Corcoran  himself  couldn't  un- 
dherstand it,  barrin'  he  fasted  and  prayed, 
and  refrained  from  liquor,  for  that's  the  way 
to  get  the  kay  o'  knowledge;  at  laist  it's 
the  way  I  got  it  first — ^however,  let  that  pass. 
As  I  was  sayin'  a  child  was  bom  and  a  page 
was  written — and  an  angel  from  heaven  was 
sent  to  Nebbychodanazor,  the  prophet,  who 
was  commanded  to  write.  Wtiti  will  I 
write  ?  says  Nebbychodanazor,  the  prophet. 
Write  down  the  fate  of  a  faymale  child,  bj 
name  Mave  Sullivan,  daughter  to  Jerry  Sul^ 
livan  and  his  wife  Bridget,  of  Aughnmur- 
rin.  Amin,  says  the  prophet ;  faie  is  &te, 
what's  before  is  not  behind,  neither  is  what's 
behind  before,  and  eveiy  thing  vrill  come  to 
pass  that's  to  happen.  Amin,  agin,  says  the 
prophet,  an'  what  am  I  to  write  ?  Graindeur 
an'  wealth — ^up  stairs  and  down  stairs — silks 
an'  satin&-^ui  inside  car— bracelets,  earrings, 
and  Spanish  boots,  made  of  Morroccy  leath- 
er, tanned  at  Cordovan.  Amin,  agin,  says 
Nebbychodanazor,  the  prophet ;  thiis  is  not 
that,  neither  is  that  the  other,  but  every  is 
everything — naither  can  something  be  noth- 
ing, nor  nothing  something,  to  the  end  of 
time ;  and  time  itself  is  but  cousin  jarmin 
to  etemity--as  is  recorded  in  the  great  book 
of  fate,  fortune  and  fatality.  Write  again, 
says  the  angel.  What  am  I  to  vmte  ?  At 
the  name  of  Mabel  Sullivan  place  along  wid 
all  the  rest,  two  great  paragons  of  a  woman's 
life,  Marriage  and  Prosperity— vmte  mar- 
riage  happy,  and  prosperity  numerous — ^and 
so  the  child's  bom,  an'  the  page  written — 
beauty  and  goodness,  a  happy  &ther,  and  a 
proud  mother — ^both  made  wealthy  through 
her  meana" 

''And  so,"  he  proceeded,   dropping  the 
recitative,  and  resuming  his  natural  voice— 

''  Be  kind  and  indulgent  to  your  daughter, 
for  she'll  yet  live  to  make  aU  your  fortonea 
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Take  care  of  her  and  yourself  till  I  sees  yez 
again."  . 

And  without  adding  another  word  be  de- 
parted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Danu^  and  Double  Diaeov&ry, 

The  dance  to  which  Sarah  M'GK>waii  went 
vfier  the  conflict  with  her  step-mother,  was 
but  a  miserable  specimen  of  what  a  dance 
usually  is  in  Ireland.  On  that  occasion, 
there  were  but  comparatively  few  assembled ; 
and  these  few,  as  may  be  guessed,  consisted 
Qhiefly  of  those  gay  and  froHcsome  spirits 
whom  no  pressure  of  distress,  nor  anything 
short  of  sickness  or  death,  could  sober  down 
into  seriousness.  The  meeting,  in  fact,  ex- 
hibited a  painful  union  of  mirth  and  melan- 
choly. The  season  brought  with  it  none  of 
that  relief  to  the  peasantry  which  usuaUy 
makes  autumn  so  welcome.  On  the  contrary, 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  especially  in 
its  quality,  as  well  as  that  in  the  grain  gen- 
erally, was  not  only  the  cause  of  hunger  and 
distress,  but  also  of  the  sickness  which  pre- 
vailed. The  poor  were  forced,  as  they  too 
often  are,  to  dig  their  potatoes  before  they 
were  fit  for  food  ;  and  the  consequences  were 
disastrous  to '  themselves  in  every  sense. 
Sickness  soon  began  to  appear  ;  but  then  it 
was  supposed  that  as  soon  as  the  new  grain 
came  in,  relief  would  foUow.  In  this  ex- 
pectation, however,  they  were,  alas !  most 
wofuUy  disappointed.  The  wetness  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  had  soured  and  fer- 
mented the  grain  so  lamentably,  that  the 
use  of  it  transformed  the  sickness  occasioned 
by  the  unripe  and  bad  potatoes  into  a 
terrible  and  desolating  epidemic.  At  the 
period  we  are  treating  of,  this  awful  scourge 
had  just  set  in,  and  was  begining  to  carry 
death  and  misery  in  all  their  horrors 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  no  wonder, 
then,  that,  at  the  dance  we  are  describing, 
there  was  an  almost  complete  absence  of  that 
cheerful  and  light-hearted  enjoyment  which 
is,  or  at  least  which  was,  to  be  found  at  such 
meetings.  It  was,  besides,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  evening,  but  thinly  attended. 
Such  a  family  had  two  or  three  members  of 
it  sick ;  another  had  buried  a  fine  young 
woman  ;  a  third,  an  only  son  ;  a  fourth,  had 
lost  the  father,  and  the  fifth,  the  mother  of 
a  large  family.  In  fact,  the  conversation  on 
this  occasion  was  rather  a  catalogue  of 
calamity  and  death,  than  that  hearty  ebul- 
lition of  animal  spirits  which  throws  its 
laughing  and  festive  spirits  into  such  assem- 
blies.    Two  there  were,  however,  who,  des- 


pite of  the  gloom  which  darkened  both  the 
dance  and  ^e  day,  contrived  to  sustain  our 
national  reputation  for  gayety  and  mirth. 
One  of  these  was  our  friend,  Sarah,  or,  as 
she  was  better  known,  Sally  M'Gowan,  and 
the  other  a  young  feEow  named  Charley 
Hanlon,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  gardener 
and  steward  to  Dick  o'  the  Grange.  This 
young  fellow  possessed  great  cheerfulness, 
and  such  an  everlasting  fund  of  mirth  and 
jocularity,  as  made  him  the  Hfe  and  soul  of 
iveiy  d^ce.  wake,  and  merry-meeting  in  the 
parish.  He  was  qmte  a  Lothano  in  his 
sphere — a  lady-killer — ^and  so  general  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  sex,  that  he  invariably  made 
love  to  every  pretty  girl  he  met,  or  could 
lure  into  conversation.  The  usual  conse- 
quences followed.  Nobody  was  such  a 
£ivorite  with  the  sex  in  general,  who  were 
ready  to  tear  each  other's  caps  about  him,  as 
they  sometimes  actually  did;  and  indeed 
this  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
fellow  was  one  of  the  most  open,  hardy  liars 
that  ever  lived.  Of  shame  he  had  heard ; 
but  of  what  it  meant,  no  earthly  eloquence 
could  give  him  the  slighest  perception  ;  and 
we  need  scarcely  add,  that  his  assurance 
was  boundless,  as  were  his  powers  of 
flattery.  It  is  imnecessary  to  say,  then,  that 
a  man  so  admirably  calculated  to  succeed 
with  the  sex,  was  properly  appreciated  by 
them,  and  that  his  falsehood,  flattery,  and 
assurance  were  virtues  which  enshrined  the 
vagabond  in  their  hearta  In  short,  he  had 
got  the  character  of  being  a  rake ;  and  he 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  suffer  the  agree- 
able penalty  of  their  admiration  and  favor  in 
consequence.  The  fellow  besides,  was  by 
no  means  ill-looking,  nor  ill-made,  but  just 
had  enough  of  that  kind  of  &tce  and  figure 
which  no  one  can  readily  either  find  &iult 
with  or  praise. 

This  gallant  and  Sally  M'Gowan,  were  in 
fact,  the  life  of  the  meeting ;  and  Sally,  be- 
sides, had  the  reputation  of  being  a  great 
favorite  with  him — a  circumstance  which 
considerably  diminished  her  popularity  with 
her  own  sex.  She  herself  felt  towards  him 
that  kind  of  wild,  indomitable  affection, 
which  is  as  vehement  as  it  is  unregulated  in 
such  minds  as  her&  For  instance,  she 
made  no  secret  of  her  attachment  to  him, 
but  on  the  contrary,  gloried  in  it,  even  to 
her  father,  who,  on  this  subject,  could  exer- 
cise no  restraint  whatsoever  over  her.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  entertain  our  readers 
with  the  history  of  the  occurrences  which 
took  place  at  the  dance,  as  they  are,  in  fact, 
not  worth  recording.  Hanlon,  at  its  dose, 
prepared  to  see  Sally  home,  as  is  usual. 

"  You  may  come  with  me  near  home,"  she 
repUed ;  ''  but  Tm  not  goin'  home  to-night" 
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"  Why,"  he  asked,  "  where  the  dickens  are 
you  goin*  then?" 

"  To  Bamy  Gormly's  wake  ;  there  'ill  be 
lots  of  fun  there,  too,"  she  repHed.  "  But 
come — ^you  can  come  wid  me  as  far  as  the 
tum-up  to  the  house  ;  for  I  won't  go  in,  nor 
go  home  neither,  till  afther  the  benil,  to- 
morrow." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  rather  gravely, 
*'  the  Grey  Stone  that's  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Glen  ?  " 

"I  ought,"  said  she ;  "  sure  that's  where 
the  carman  was  found  murdhered." 

"  The  same,"  added  Hanlon.  "  Well,  I  must 
go  that  far  to-night,"  said  he. 

"  And  that's  jist  where  I  turn  off  to  the 
Gormly's." 

"  So  far,  then,  we'll  be  together,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  But  why  that  far  only,  Charley— eh  ?  " 

"  That's  what  you  could  never  guess,"  said 
he,  "  and  very  few  else  aither ;  but  go  I  must, 
an'  go  I  wilL  At  all  events,  111  be  company 
for  you  in  passin'  it  Are  you  never  afeard 
at  night,  as  you  go  near  it  ?  " 

"  DivU  a  taste,  she  rephed  ;  "  what  'ud  I 
be  afeard  of  ?  my  father  laughs  at  sich  things ; 
although,"  she  added,  musing,  "  I  think  he's 
sometimes  timorous  for  all  that.  But  I  know 
he's  often  out  at  all  hours,  and  he  says  he 
doesn't  care  about  ghosts — I  know  I  don't" 

The  conversation  now  flagged  a  little,  and 
Hanlon,  who  had  been  aU  the  preceding 
part  of  the  evening  full  of  mirth  and  levity, 
could  scarcely  force  himself  to  reply  to  her 
observations,  or  sustain  any  part' in  the  dia- 
logue. 

"  Why,  what  the  sorra's  comin'  over  you  ?  " 
she  asked,  as  they  began  to  enter  into  the 
shadow  of  the  hill  at  whose,  foot  her  father's 
cabin  stood,  and  which  here,  for  about  two 
hundred  yards,  fell  across  the  road.  '^It  is 
gettin'  afeard  you  are  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  repUed  ;  "  but  I  was  given  to 
undherstand  last  night,  that  if  I'd  come  this 
night  to  the  Grey  Stone,  I'd  find  out  a  sai- 
cret  that  I'd  give  a  great  deal  to  know." 

"  Very  well,"  she  rephed,"  we'll  see  that ; 
an*  now,  raise  your  spirits.  Here  we're  in 
the  moonhght,  thank  goodness,  such  as  it  is. 
Dear  me,  thin,  but  it's  an  awful  night,  and 
the  wind's  risin';  and  hsten  to  the  flood,  how 
it  roars  in  the  glen  below,  like  a  thousand 
bulls ! " 

"  It  is,"  he  replied ;  "  but  hould  your 
tongue  now  for  a  httle,  and  as  you're  here 
stop  wid  me  for  a  while,  although  I  don't  see 
how  I'm  likely  to  come  by  mu<£  knowledge 
in  sich  a  place  as  this." 

They  now  approached  the  Grey  Stone,  and 
as  they  did  the  moon  came  out  a  httle  from 
her  d£u:k  shrine  of  clouds,  but  merely  with 


that  dim  and  feeble  hght  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  add  ghastliness  and  horror  to  the 
wildness  and  desolation  of  the  place. 

Sally  could  now  observe  that  her  com- 
panion was  exceedingly  pale  and  agitated  ; 
his  voice,  as  he  spoke,  became  disturbed  and 
infirm ;  and  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
Grey  Stone  he  immediately  withdrew  it,  and 
taking  off  his  hat  he  blessed  himself  and 
muttered  a  short  prayer  with  an  earnestness 
and  solemnity  for  which  she  could  not  ac- 
count Having  concluded  it,  both  stood  in 
silence  for  a  short  time,  he  awaiting  the 
promised  information — for  which  on  this 
occasion  he  appeared  likely  to  wait  in  vain 
— and  she  without  any  particular  purpose 
beyond  her  natural  curiosity  to  watch  and 
know  the  event 

The  place  at  that  moment  was,  indeed,  a 
lonely  one,  and  it  was  by  no  means  surpris* 
ing  that,  apart  from  the  occurrence  of  two 
murders,  one  on,  and  the  other  near,  the 
spot  where  they  stood,  the  neighboring 
peasantiy  should  feel  great  reluctance  in 
passing  it  at  night.  The  light  of  the  moon 
was  just  sufficient  to  expose  the  natural 
wildness  of  the  adjacent  scenery.  The  glen 
itself  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the  hill,  and  seemed 
to  the  eye  so  dark  that  nothing  but  the  huge 
outlines  of  the  projecting  crags,  whose 
shapes  appeared  in  the  indistinctness  hke 
gigantic  spectres,  could  been  seen ;  while 
all  around,  and  where  the  pale  Hght  of 
the  moon  feU,  notliing  was  visible  but  the 
muddy  gleams  of  the  yellow  flood  as  it 
rushed,  with  its  hoarse  and  incessant  roar, 
through  a  flat  countr}*  on  whose  features  the 
storm  and  the  hour  had  impressed  a  charac- 
ter of  gloom,  and  the  most  dismal  desola- 
tion. Nay,  \hQ  still  appearance  of  the  Grey 
Stone,  or  rock,  at  which  they  stood,  had, 
when  contrasted  vnth  the  moving  elements 
about  them,  and  associated  with  the  murder 
committed  at  its  very  foot,  a  solemn  appear- 
ance that  was  of  itself  calculated  to  fiU  the 
mind  with  awe  and  terror.  Hanlon  felt  this, 
as,  indeed,  his  whole  manner  indicated. 

"  Well,"  said  his  companion,  alluding  to 
the  short  prayer  he  had  just  concluded,  "  I 
didn't  expect  to  see  you  at  your  prayers  like 
a  voteen  this  night  at  any  rate.  Is  it  fear  that 
makes  you  so  pious  upon  our  hands  ?  Troth, 
I  doubt  there's  a  white  feather, — a  cowardly 
dhrop — in  you,  still  an'  alL" 

"If  you  can  be  one  minute  serious,  Sally, 
do,  I  beg  of  you.  I  am  very  much  disturb- 
ed, I  acknowledge,  an'  so  would  you,  may 
be,  if  you  knew  as  much  as  I  do." 

"  You're  the  color  of  death,"  she  repUed, 
putting  her  fingers  upon  his  cheek  ;  "  an', 
my  God !  is  itpaspiration  I  feel  such  a  night 
as  this?    I  declare  to  goodness  it  is.     Give 
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me  the  white  pocket- handkerchy  that  you 
say  Peggy  Murray  gave  you.  Where  is  it?  " 
she  proceeded,  taking  it  out  of  his  pocket 
"  Ah,  ay,  I  have  it ;  stoop  a  little  ;  tfiie  care 
of  your  hat ;  here  now,"  and  while  speaking 
she  wiped  the  cold  perspiration  fi-om  his 
forehead.  ''  Is  this  the  one  she  made  you  a 
present  of,  an'  put  the  letthers  on  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  he  replied,  "  the  very  same — but 
she  didn't  make  me  a  present  of  it^  she  only 
hemmed  it  for  me." 

"  That's  a  lie  of  you,"  she  replied,  fierce- 
ly ;  "  she  bought  it  for  you  out  of  her  own 
pocket.  I  know  that  much.  She  tould 
Kate  Buffjr  so  herself,  and  boasted  of  it :  but 
wait" 

"  Well,"  replied  Hanlon,  anxious  to  keep 
down  the  gust  of  jealousy  which  he  saw 
rising,  "  and  if  she  did,  how  could  I  prevent 
her?" 

"  What  letthei-s  did  she  put  on  it  ?  " 

"P.  and  an  M.,"  he  replied,  "  the  two  first 
letthers  of  my  name." 

''That's  another  lie,"  she  exclaimed; 
"they're  not  the  two  first  letthers  of  your 
name,  but  of  her  own  ;  there's  no  M  in  Han- 
lon. At  any  rate,  unless  you  give  the  same 
handkerchy  to  me,  I'll  make  it  be  a  black 
business  to  her." 

"  Keep  it,  keep  it,  wid  all  my  heart,"  he 
replied,  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  topic  which 
at  that  moment  came  on  him  so  powerfully 
and  unseasonably.  "  Do  what  you  like  wid  it." 

"  You  say  so  willingly,  now — do  you  J  " 

**  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  an'  you  may  tell  the 
whole  world  that  I  said  so,  if  you  like." 

"P.  M. — oh,  ay,  that's  for  Peggy  Murray 
— maybe  the  letthers  I  saw  on  the  ould 
tobaccy-box  I  found  in  the  hole  of  the  wall 
to-day  were  for  Peggy  Murray.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha  I  Oh,  may  be  I  won't  have  a  brag  over 
her!" 

"  What  letthers  ?  "  asked  Hanlon  eagerly  ; 
"  a  tobaccy-box,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Ay  did  I — a  tobaccy-box.  I  found  it  in 
a  hole  in  the  wall  in  our  house  to-day ;  it 
tumbled  out  while  I  was  gettin'  some  cob- 
webs to  stop  a  bleedin*." 

"Was  it  a  good  one?"  asked  Hanlon, 
with  apparent  carelessness,  "  could  one  use 
it?" 

"  Hardly ;  but  no,  it's  all  rusty,  an' has  but 
one  hinge." 

"  But  one  hinge ! "  repeated  the  other, 
who  was  almost  breathless  with  anxiety; 
"  an'  the  letthers — ^what's  this  you  say  they 
wor  ?  " 

"  The  very  same  that's  on  your  handker- 
chy," she  replied — "  a  P.  an'  an  M." 

"  Great  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  is  this 
possible  !  Heavens  I  What  is  that  ?  Did  you 
hear  anything?" 


"  What  ails  you  ?  "  she  enquired.  "  Why  do 
you  look  so  frightened  ?  " 

"Did  you  hear  nothing?"  he  again 
asked. 

"  Ha  !  ha ! — ^hear ! "  she  replied,  laughing 
— "  hear  ;  I  thought  I  heard  something  like 
a  groan  ;  but  sure  'tis  only  the  wind.  Lord  I 
what  a  night !  Listen  how  the  wind  an' 
storm  growls  an*  tyrannizes  and  rages  down 
in  the  glen  there,  an'  about  the  hills.  Faith 
there'll  be  many  a  house  stripped  this  night 
Why,  what  ails  you  ?  Af ther  all,  you're  but 
a  hen-hearted  divil,  I  doubt;  sorra  thing 
else." 

Hanlon  made  her  no  reply,  but  took  his 
hat  ofi^  and  once  more  ofiered  up  a  short 
prayer,  apparently  in  deep  and  most  extra- 
ordinary excitement 

"  I  see,"  she  observed,  after  he  had  con- 
cluded, "  that  you're  bent  on  your  devotions 
this  night ;  and  the  devil's  own  place  you've 
pitched  upon  for  them." 

"Well,  now,"  replied  Hanlon,  "111  be 
biddin*  you  good-night ;  but  before  you  go, 
promise  to  get  me  that  tobaccy-box  you 
found  ;  it's  the  least  you  may  give  it  to  me 
for  Peggy  Murray's  handkerchy." 

"  Hut,"  returned  Sally,  "  it's  not  worth  a 
thraneen ;  you  couldn't  use  it  even  if  you  had 
it ;  sure  it's  both  rusty  and  broken." 

"  No  matther  for  that,"  he  replied ;  "  I 
want  to  play  a  thrick  on  Peggy  Murray  wid  it, 
so  as  to  have  a  good  laugh  against  her — the 
pair  of  us — ^you  wid  the  handkerchy,  and  me 
wid  the  tobaccy-box." 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
— that'll  be  great  At  any  rate,  I've  a  crow 
to  pluck  wid  the  same  Peggy  Murray.  Oh, 
never  you  fear,  you  must  have  it ;  the  minnit 
I  get  my  hands  on  it,  I'll,  secure  it  for  you." 

After  a  few  words  more  of  idle  chat  they 
separated ;  he  to  his  master's  house,  which 
was  a  considerable  distance  off;  and  this 
extraordinary  creature — ^unconscious  of  the 
terrors  and  other  weaknesses  that  render 
her  sex  at  once  so  dependent  on  and  so  dear 
to  man — full  only  of  delight  at  the  expected 
glee  of  the  wake — to  the  house  of  death 
where  it  was  held. 

In  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  not 
unusual  for  those  who  come  to  a  wake-house 
from  a  distance,  to  remain  there  until  the 
funeral  takes  place :  and  this  also  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  the  nearest  door 
neighbors.  There  is  generally  a  solemn 
hospitality  observed  on  the  occasion,  of 
which  the  two  classes  I  mention  partake. 
Sally's  absence,  therefore,  on  that  night,  or  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  next  day,  excited 
neither  alarm  nor  surprise  at  home.  On  en^ 
tering  their  miserable  sheiling,  she  foimd 
her  father,  who  had  just  returned,  and  her 
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fltep-motber  in  high  words ;  the  cause  of  |  same  Providenoe  that  yon  laugh  at^  111  take 
which,  she  soon  learned,  haci  originated  in  care  that  the  same  roof  won't  cover  the  three 
his  account  of  the  interview  between  young  -  of  us  long.  Fm  tired  of  this  life,  and  come 
Dalton  and  IVIave  Sullivan,  together  with  its  or  go  what  may,  m  look  to  my  sowl  an' lead 
unpleasant  consequences  to  huoseli  it  no  longer. 

"  What  else  could  you  expect,"  said  his  ''  Do  you  mane  to  break  our  hearts  ?  "  he 
wife,  "  but  what  you  got  ?  You're  ever  an'  •  replied,  laughing ;  ''  for  sure  we  couldn't  do 
always  too  ready  wid  your  divil's  grin  an'  •  less  afther  hier,  Sally ;  eh,  ha !  ha !  ha !  Be- 
vour  black  prophecy  to  thim  you  don't  like,  fore  you  lave  us,  anyhow,"  he  added,  "  go 
I  wondher  you're  not  afeard  that  some  of  '  and  get  me  some  Ga^knxrQvyfin  roots  to  bring 
them  might  come  back  to  yourself,  an'  fall  down  this  swellin' ;  I  can't  go  to  the  Grange 
upon  your  own  head.  If  ever  a  man  tempt-  wid  sich  a  face  as  this  on  me." 
ed  Providence  you  do."  |      ''  Youll  have  a  blacker  an'  a  worse  one  on 

"  Ah,  dear  me ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  ,  the  day  of  judgment,"  replied  Nelly,  taking 
derisive  sneer,  rendered  doubly  repulsive  by  '  up  an  old  spade  as  she  spoke,  and  proceed- 
his  own  hideous  and  disfigured  face,  "  how  ,  ing  to  look  for  the  Casharrawan  (Dandelion) 
pious  we  are  !  Providence,  indeed !    Much  ■  roots  he  wanted. 

I  care  about  Providence,  you  hardened  jiide,  I  When  she  had  gone,  the  prophet,  assuming 
or  you  aither,  whatever  puts  the  word  into  '  that  peculiar  sweetness  of  manner,  for  whic^ 
your  purty  mouth.  Providence  !  oh,  how  he  was  so  remarkable  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
much  we  regard  it^  as  if  Providence  took  pose,  turned  to  his  daughter,  and  putting 
heed  of  what  we  do.  Go  an'  get  me  some-  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  pulled ' 
thin*  to  put  to  this  swellin',  you  had  betther ; ;  out  a  tress  of  fair  hair,  whose  shade  and 
or  if  it's  goin'  to  grow  religious  you  are,  be    silky  softness  w^ne  exquisitely  beautiful 


off  out  o'  this ;  well  have  none  of  your  cant 
or  pishthrougues  here." 

What's  this  ? "  inquired  Sarah,  seating 


''  Do  you  see  that»"  said  he,  "  isn't  that 
pretty?" 

*'  Show,"  she  repHed,  and  taking  the  tress 


herself  on  a  three  legged  stool,  "  the  ould  into  her  han^  she  looked  at  it. 
work,  is  it  ?  bell-cat,  beU-dog.  Ah,  you're  a  "  It  is  lovely ;  but  isn't  that  aquil  to  it  ?  " 
blessed  pair  an'  a  purty  pair,  too  ;  you,  wid  '  she  continued,  letting  loose  her  own  of  raven 
your  swelled  face  an' blinkin'  eye,  Arrah,  black  and  equal  gloss  and  softness — ''what 
what  dacent  man  gave  you  that?  An'  you,"  ■  can  it  brag  over  that  ?  eh,"  and  as  she  com- 
she  added,  turning  to  her  step-mother,  "wid  >  pared  them  her  black  eye  flushed,  and  her 
your  cheeks  poulticed,  an'  your  eye  blinkin'  cheek  assumed  a  rich  glow  of  pride  and  con- 
on  the  other  side — what  a  pair  o'  beauties  scious  beauty,  that  made  her  look  just  such 
you  are,  ha!  ha!  ha!  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  a  being  as  an  old  Grecian  statuary  would 
if  the  divil  an'  his  mother  fell  in  consate  wid  have  wished  to  model  from, 
you  both ! — ha  !  ha ! "  I      "  It  is  aiquil  to  hers  any  day,"  replied  her 

"  Is  that  your  manners,  afther  spendin'  father,  softening  into  affection  as  he  con- 
the  night  away  wid  yourself  ?  "  asked  her  templated  her ;  "  and  indeed,  Sally,  I  think 
father,  angrily.      "Instead  of  stealin'  into    you're  her  maix;h  eveiy  way  except— except 


the  house  thremblin'  wid  fear,  as  you  ought 
to  be,  you  walk  in  wid  your  brazen  face, 
baU^Taggin'  us  like  a  Hecthor." 

Devil  a  taste  I'm  afeard,"  she  replied. 


— ^no  matter,  troth  are  you." 

"  WTiat  are  you  going  to  do  wid  it  ?  "  die 
asked  ;  "  is  it  to  the  Grange  it  s  goin'  ?  " 
"  It  is  an'  I  want  you  to  help  me  in  what 
sturdily ;  "  I  did  nothin'  to  be  afeard  or   I  mentioned  to  you.      If  I  get  what  Fm 
ashamed  of,  an'  why  should  I  ?  "  >  promised,  we'll  lave  the  countr5%  you  and  I, 

"  Did  you  see  Mr.  Hanlon  on  your  travels,  and  as  for  that  ould  vagabond,  we'll  pitch  her 
eh  ? "  I  to  ould  Nick.     She's  talking  about  devotion, 

"You  needn't  say  eh  about  it,"  she  re-  ,  and  has  nothing  but  Providence  in  her  lips." 
plied,  "  to  be  sure  I  did  ;  it  was  to  meet  him  '  •  "  But  isn't  there  a  Providence  ?  "  asked  his 
tihat  I  went  to  the  dance  ;  I  liave  no  saicrets."    daughter,  with  a  sparkling  eye. 

"Ah,  youll  come  to  a  good  end  yet,  I  "Devil  a  much  myself  knows  or  cares,"  he 
doubt,"  said  her  father.  |  replied,  with  indifference,  "  whether  there  is 

"  Sure  she  needn't  be  afeard  of  Providence,    or  not " 
any  how,"  observed  his  wife.  I      "  Bekase  if  there  is,"  she  said,  pausing — 

" To  the  divil  wid  you,  at  all  events,"  he  ■  "if  there  is,  one  might  as  well " 

replied  ;  "  if  you're  not  off  out  o'  that  to  get  She  paused  again  and  her  fine  features  as- 
me  somethin'  for  this  swellin'  111  make  it  sumed  an  intellectaal  meaning — a  sorrowful 
worse  for  you."  and  meditative  beauty,  that  gave  a  new  and 

"  Ay,  ay,  111  go,"  looking  at  him  with  more  attractive  expression  to  her  fiice  than 
peculiar  bitterness,  "  an  wid  the  help  of  the  .  her  father  had  ever  witnessed  on  it  before. 
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"  Don't  vex  me,  Sarah,"  he  replied,  snap- 
pishly. "  IMaybe  it's  goin'  to  imitate  har  you 
are.  The  clargy  knows  these  things  maybe 
— an'  maybe  they  don't.  I  only  wish  she'd 
come  back  with  the  casharrawan,  H  all  goes 
right,  I'll  pocket  whatll  bring  yourself  an' 
me  to  America.  Tm  beginnin'  somehow  to 
get  unaisy  ;  an'  I  don't  wish  to  stay  in  this 
country  any  longer." 

Whilst  he  spoke,  the  sparkling  and  beau- 
tifnl  expression  which  had  ht  up  his  daugh- 
ter's countenance  passed  away,  and  with  it 
probably  the  moment  in  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  have  opened  a  new  and  higher  des- 
tiny to  her  existence. 

Nelly,  in  the  meantime,  having  taken  an 
old  spade  with  her  to  dig  the  roots  she  went 
in  quest  of,  turned  up  Glendhu,  and  kept 
searching  for  some  6me  in  vain,  until  at 
length  she  found  two  or  three  bimches  of 
the  herb  growing  in  a  little  lonely  nook 
that  lay  behind  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock, 
where  one  would  seldom  think  of  looking 
for  herbage  at  all.  Here  she  found  a  little, 
soft,  green  spot,  covered  over  with  dandelion ; 
and  immediately  she  began  to  dig  it  up. 
The  softness  of  the  eairth  and  its  looseness 
surprised  her  a  good  deal ;  and  moved  by  an 
unaccountable  curiosity,  she  pushed  the 
spade  further  down,  until  it  was  met  by  some 
substance  that  felt  rather  hard.  From  this 
she  cleared  away  the  earth  as  weU  as  she 
could,  and  discovered  that  the  spade  had 
been  opposed  by  a  bone  ;  and  on  proceeding 
to  examine  still  further,  she  discovered  th{^ 
the  spot  on  which  the  dandelions  h^  grown, 
cont^ned  the  bones  of  a  full  grown  human 
body. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Black  Prophet  is  Startled  hy  a  Btaek  Prophecy, 

Having  satisfied  herself  that  the  skeleton 
was  a  human  one,  she  cautiously  put  back 
the  earth,  and  covered  it  up  with  the  green 
sward,  as  graves  usually  are  covered,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  there  should  exist,  from  the 
undisturbed  appearance  of  the  place,  as  little 
risk  as  possible  of  discovery.  This  being 
settled,  she  retiuned  with  the  herbs,  laying 
aside  \he  spade,  from  off  which  she  had  pre- 
riously  rubbed  the  red  earth,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  particular  observation ;  she  sat 
down,  and  locking  her  fingers  into  each 
other,  swayed  her  body  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  silence,  as  a  female  does  in  Ireland 
when  under  the  influence  of  deep  and  absorb- 
ing sorrow,  whilst  from  time  to  time  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  prophet,  and  sighed 
deeply. 


"  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  I  sent  you  for  the 
dandehon  ;  where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  she  rephed,  unrolling  it  from  the 
comer  of  her  apron,  "  here  it  is — I  forgot  it 
— ay,  I  forgot  it — ^and  no  wondher — oh,  no 
wondher,  indeed ! — ^Providence !  You  may 
blaspheme  Providence  as  much  as  you  like  ; 
but  he'll  take  his  own  out  o'  you  yet ;  an' 
indeed,  it's  comin'  to  that — it  is,  Donnel,  an' 
you'll  find  it  so." 

The  man  had  just  taken  the  herbs  into  his 
hand  and  was  about  to  shred  them  into 
small  leaves  for  the  poultice,  when  she  ut- 
tered the  last  words.  He  turned  his  eyes 
upon  her;  and  in  an  instant  that  terrible 
scowl,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  when 
in  a  state  of  passion,  gave  its  deep  and  dead- 
ly daorkness  to  his  already  disfigured  visaga 
His  eyes  Hazed,  and  one  half  of  his  hc/&  be- 
came ghastly  with  rage. 

"  What  do  you  mane  ?  "  he  asked  ;  "  what 
does  she  mane,  Sarah  ?  I  tell  you,  wanst  for 
aH  you  must  give  up  ringing  Providence  into 
my  ears,  unless  you  wish  to  bring  my  hand 
upon  you,  as  you  often  did !  mark  that  I " 

" Your  ears"  shcj  replied,  looking  at  hJTTi 
calmly,  and  without  seeming  to  regard  his 
threat ;  "  oh,  I  only  wish  I  could  ring  the 
fear  of  Providence  into  your  heart — I  wish  I 
could  ;  I'll  do  for  yourself  what  you  often  pre- 
tend to  do  for  others :  but  III  give  you 
wamin*.  I  tell  you  now,  that  Providence 
himself  is  on  your  track — that  his  judgment's 
hangin'  over  you — and  that  it'll  fall  upon 
you  before  long.  This  is  my  prophecy,  and 
a  black  one  you'll  soon  find  it" 

That  Nelly  had  been  always  a  woman  of 
some  good  nature,  with  gleams  of  feeling 
and  humanity  appearing  in  a  character  oth- 
erwise apathetic,  hard,  and  dark,  M'Gowan 
well  knew  ;  but  that  she  was  capable  of 
bearding  him  in  one  of  his  worst  and  most 
ferocious  moods,  was  a  circumstance  which 
amazed  and  absolutely  overcame  him. 
Whether  it  was  the  novelty  or  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  position  she  so  unexpectedly 
i  assumed,  or  some  lurking  conviction  within 
'  himself  which  echoed  back  the  truth  of  her 
I  language,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Be  that, 
however,  as  it  might,  he  absolutely  quailed 
!  before  her ;  and  instead  of  giving  way  to 
headlong  violence  or  outrage,  he  sat  down, 
and  merely  looked  on  her  in  silence  and 
amazement. 

Sarah  thought  he  was  unnecessarily  tame 
on  the  occasion,  and  that  her  prophecy  ought 
not  to  have  been  hstened  to  in  silence.  The 
utter  absence  of  all  fear,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  female,  joined  to  the  extra- 
ordinary union  of  determination  and  indif- 
ference with  which  she  spoke,  had  something 
morally  impressive  in  it ;  and  Sarah,  who 
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felt^  besides,  that  there  seemed  a  kind  of 
mystery  in  the  words  of  the  denunciation, 
resolved  to  let  the  matter  rest  between  them, 
at  least  for  the  present. 

A  silence  of  some  time  now  ensued,  during 
which  she  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other 
with  an  aspect  of  uncertainty.  At  length, 
she  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh — 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!— weU,"  said  she,  "it's  a 
good  joke  at  any  rate  to  see  my  father  bate 
with  his  own  weapons.  Why,  she  has  fright- 
ened you  more  wid  her  prophecy  than  ever 
Ci  did  any  one  wid  one  of  your  own.  Ha^ 
ha!" 

To  this  Sally  neither  replied,  nor  seemed 
disposed  to  reply. 

"  Here,"  added  Sarah,  handing  her  step- 
mother a  cloth,  "  remimber  you  have  to  go 
to  Darby  Skinadre's  for  meal  I'd  go  my- 
self, an'  save  you  in  the  journey,  but  that 
Tm  afraid  you  might  fall  in  love  wid  one 
another  in  my  absence.  Be  off  now,  you 
ould  stepdivle,  an'  get  the  meal ;  or  if  you're 
not  able  to  go,  I  will." 

After  a  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  woman 
rose,  and  takinsf  the  cloth,  deliberately  folded 
it  up,  and  ask^  him  for  money  to  pVcfai»e 
the  meal  she  wanted. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  handing  her  a  written 
paper,  "  give  him  that,  an'  it  will  do  as  well 
as  money.  He  expects  Master  Dick's  inter- 
est for  Dalton's  farm,  an'  111  engage  he'll  at- 
tend to  that" 

She  received  the  paper,  and  looking  at  it^ 
said — 

"  I  hope  this  is  none  of  the  villainy  I  sus- 
pect" 

"  Be  off,"  he  replied,  "  get  what  you  want 
and  that's  all  yon  have  to  do." 

"  What's  come  over  you  ?  "  asked  Sarah  of 
her  Either,  after  the  other  had  gone.  "  Did 
you  get  afeard  of  her  ?  " 

"There's  something  in  her  eye,"  he  re- 
plied, "  that  I  don't  like,  and  that  I  never 
seen  there  before." 

"But,"  returned  the  other,  a  good  deal 
surprised,  "what  can  there  be  in  her  eye 
that  you  need  care  about?  You  have  no- 
body's hLood  on  your  hands,  an'  you  stole 
nothing.  What  made  you  look  afeard  that 
time?" 

"  I  didn't  look  afeard." 

"  But  I  say  you  did,  an'  I  was  ashamed  of 
you." 

"  Well,  never  mind — I  may  tell  you  some- 
thing some  o'  these  days  about  that  same 
woman.  In  the  meantime.  111  throw  myself 
on  the  bed,  an'  take  a  sleep,  for  I  slept  but 
little  last  night" 

"  Do  so,"  replied  Sarah  ;  "  but  at  any  rate, 
never  be  cowed  by  a  woman.  Lie  down,  an' 
111  go  over  awhile  to  Tom  Cassidy'a     But 


first,  I  had  better  make  the  poultice  for  your 
face,  to  take  down  the  ugly  swelUn'." 

Having  made  and  applied  the  poultice, 
she  went  off,  light-heaxted  as  a  lark,  leav- 
ing her  worthy  father  to  seek  some  rest  if 
he  could. 

She  had  no  sooner  disappeared  than  the 
prophet,  having  closed  and  bolted  the  door, 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  moody 
and  unsettled  manner. 

"What,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "can 
be  the  matther  with  that  woman,  that  made 
her  look  at  me  in  sich  a  way  a  while  agone  ? 
I  could  not  mistake  her  eye.  She  surely 
knows  more  than  I  thought  or  she  would 
not  fix  her  eye  into  mine  as  ^e  did.  Could 
there  be  anything  in  that  dhrame  about  Dal- 
ton  an' my  coffin?  Hut!  that's  nonsense. 
Many  a  dhrame  I  had  that  went  for  nothin'. 
The  only  thing  she  could  stumble  on  is  the 
BoXy  an'  I  don't  think  she  would  be  likely  to 
find  that  out,  unless  she  went  to  throw  down 
the  house ;  but^  anyhow,  it's  no  harm  to  thry." 

He  immediately  mounted  the  old  table, 
and,  stretching  up,  searched  the  crevice  in 
the  wall  where  it  had  been,  but,  we  need  not 
add,  in  vain.  He  then  came  down  again,  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  alarm,  and  made  a  general 
search  for  it  in  every  hole  and  comer  visible, 
after  which  his  agitation  became  vrild  and 
excessive. 

"She  has  got  it!"  he  exclaimed — "she 
has  stumbled  on  it,  aided  by  the  devil-— an' 
may  she  soon  be  in  his  clutches ! — and  it's 
the  only  thing  Pm  afeard  of !  But  then,"  he 
added,  pausing,  and  getting  somewhat  cool 
— "does  she  know  it  might  be  brought 
against  me,  or  who  owned  it?  I  don't  think 
she  does;  but  still,  where  can  it  be,  and 
what  could  she  mane  by  Proridence  trackin' 
me  out  ? — ^an'  why  did  she  look  as  if  she 
knew  something?  Then  that  dhrame— I 
can't  get  it  out  o'  my  head  this  whole  day — 
and  the  terrible  one  I  had  last  night  too  ! 
But  that  last  is  aisily  'counted  for.  As  it  is, 
I  must  only  wait^  and  watch  her ;  and  if  I 
find  she  can  be  dangerous,  why — it'll  be  worse 
for  /ler— that's  aU ! " 

He  then  threw  himself  on  the  wretched 
bed,  and,  despite  of  his  tumultuous  reflec- 
tions, soon  fell  asleep. 


CBAPTER  71 

A  Suitie  Mker  and  Eis  EstabUthmmi. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and,  we 
presume,  in  all  other  countries,  a  class  of 
hardened  wretches,  who  look  forward  to  a 
period  of  dearth  as  to  one  of  great  gain  and 
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advantage,  and  who  contrive,  by  exercising 
the  most  heartless  and  diabolical  principles, 
to  make  the  sickness,  famine,  and  general 
desolation  which  scourge  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, so  many  sources  of  successful  extortion 
and  rapacity,  and  consequently  of  gain  to 
themselves.  These  are  Country  Misers  or 
Money-lenders,  who  are  remarkable  for  keep- 
ing meal  until  the  arrival  of  what  is  termed 
a  hard  year,  or  a  dear  summer,  when  they 
sell  it  out  at  an  enormous  or  usurious  prices, 
and  who,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, dispose  of  it  only  at  terms  dictated 
by  their  own  griping  spirit  and  the  ciying 
necessity  of  the  unhappy  purchasers. 

The  houses  and  places  of  such  persons 
are  always  remarkable  for  a  character  in 
their  owners  of  hard  and  severe  saving, 
which  at  a  first  glance  has  the  appearance 
of  that  rare  virtue  in  our  country,  called 
frugality — a  virtue  which,  upon  a  closer 
inspection,  is  foimd  to  be  nothing  with  them 
but  selfislmess,  sharpened  up  into  the  most 
unscrupulous  avarice  and  penury. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  SuUivan's,  lived 
a  remarkable  man  of  this  class,  named  Darby 
Skinadre.  In  appearance  he  was  lank  and 
sallow,  with  a  long,  thin,  parched  looking 
face,  and  a  miserable  crop  of  yellow  beard, 
which  no  one  could  pronounce  as  anything 
else  than  "  a  dead  failure ; "  added  to  this 
were  two  piercing  ferret  eyes,  always  sore 
and  with  a  tear  standing  in  each,  or  trick- 
ling down  his  fieshless  cheeks ;  so  that,  to 
persons  disposed  to  judge  only  by  appear- 
ances, he  looked  very  like  a  man  in  a  state 
of  pei^tual  repentance  for  his  transgressions, 
or,  what  was  still  farther  from  the  truth,  who 
felt  a  most  Christian  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor.  la  his  house,  and  about 
it,  there  was  much,  no  doubt,  to  be  com- 
mended, for  there  was  much  to  mark  the 
habits  of  the  saving  man.  Everything  was 
neat  and  clean,  not  so  much  from  any  innate 
love  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  as  because 
these  quahties  were  economical  in  themselves. 
His  ploughs  and  farming  implements  were 
all  snugly  laid  up,  and  covered,  lest  they 
might  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the  weather; 
and  his  house  was  fiUed  with  large  chests  and 
wooden  hogsheads,  trampled  hard  with  oat- 
meal, which,  as  they  were  never  opened  un- 
less during  a  time  of  famine,  had  their  joints 
and  crevices  festooned  by  innumerable  mealy-  j 
looking  cobwebs,  which  description  of  orna- 
ment extended  to  the  dresser  itself,  where 
they  might  be  seen  upon  most  of  the  cold- 
looking  shelves,  and  those  neglected  utensils, 
that  in  other  famihes  are  mostly  used  for 
food.  His  haggard  was  also  remarkable  for 
having  in  it,  l&oughout  all  the  year,  a  re- 
maining stack  or  two  of  oats  or  wheat,  or 


perhaps  one  or  two  large  ricks  of  hay,  tanned 
by  the  sun  of  two  or  three  summers  into 
tawny  hue — each  or  all  kept  in  the  hope  of 
a  failure  and  a  famine. 

In  a  room  from  the  kitchen,  he  had  a  beam, 
a  pair  of  scales,  and  a  set  of  weights,  all  of 
which  would  have  been  vastly  improved  by  a 
visit  from  the  lord-mayor,  had  our  meal-mon- 
ger Hved  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  civic 
gentleman.  He  was  seldom  known  to  use 
metal  weights  when  disposing  of  his  property; 
in  Ueu  of  these  he  always  used  round  stones, 
wbicfa.  upon  the  principle  of  the  Scottish  piol 
verb,  that  *'  many  a  HtUe  makes  a  muckle,"  he 
must  have  found  a  very  beneficial  mode  of 
transacting  businesa 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  iniquity  of 
his  principles,  as  a  plausible  but  most  un- 
scrupulous cheat,  it  was  the  hypocritical 
prostitution  of  the  sacred  name  and  character 
of  religion  to  his  own  fraudulent  impositions 
upon  the  poor  and  the  distressed.  Out- 
wardly, and  to  the  eye  of  men,  he  was  pro- 
verbially strict  and  scrupulous  in  the  obser- 
vation of  its  sanctions,  but  outrageously 
severe  and  unsparing  upon  all  who  appeared 
to  be  influenced  either  by  a  negligent  or 
worldly  spirit,  or  who  omitted  the  least  tittle 
of  its  forma  Religion  and  its  duties,  there- 
fore, were  perpetually  in  his  mouth  but  never 
with  such  apparent  zeal  and  sincerity  as  when 
enforcing  his  most  heartless  and  hypocritical 
exactions  upon  the  honest  and  struggling 
creatures  whom  necessity  or  neglect  had 
driven  into  his  meshes. 

Such  was  Darby  Skinadre ;  and  certain  we 
are  that  the  trutii  of  the  likeness  we  have 
given  of  him  will  be  at  once  recognized  by 
our  readers  as  that  of  the  roguish  h}3)ocrite, 
whose  rapacity  is  the  standing  curse  of  half 
the  villages  of  the  country,  especially  dur- 
ing the  seasons  of  distress,  or  failure  of 
crops. 

Skinadre  on  the  day  we  write  of,  was  reap- 
ing a  rich  harvest  frt)m  the  miseries  of  the 
unhappy  people.  In  a  lower  room  of  his 
house,  to  the  right  of  the  kitchen  as  you  en* 
tered  it,  he  stood  over  the  scales,  weighing 
out  with  a  dishonest  and  parsimonious  hand, 
the  scanty  pittance  which  poverty  enabled 
the  wretched  creatures  to  purchase  from 
him  ;  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  favorable 
impression  of  his  piety,  and  consequently  of 
his  justice,  he  had  placed  against  the  wiUl  a 
delf  crucifix,  with  a  semi-circular  receptacle 
at  the  bottom  of  it  for  holding  holy  water. 
This  was  as  much  as  to  say  ''  how  could  I 
cheat  you,  with  the  image  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer  before  my  eyes  to  remind  me  ot 
my  duty,  and  to  teach  me,  as  He  did,  to  love 
my  fellow-creatures?"  And  with  many  of 
the  simple  people,  he  actually  succeeded  in 
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making  the  impression  he  wished  ;  for  they 
could  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  any  prin- 
ciple,  however  rapacious,  could  drive  a  man 
to  the  practice  of  such  sacrilegious  impos- 
ture. 

There  stood  Skinadre,  like  tbe  very  Gen- 
ius of  Famine,  surrounded  by  distress, 
raggedness,  feeble  hunger,  and  tottering 
disease,  in  all  the  various  aspects  of  pitiable 
suflfering,  hopeless  desolation,  and  that  agony 
of  the  heart  which  impresses  wildness  upon 
the  pale  cheek,  makes  the  eye  at  once  dull 
and  eager,  parches  the  mouth  and  gives  to 
the  voice  of  misery  tones  that  are  hoarse  and 
hollow.  There  he  stood,  striving  to  blend 
consolation  with  deceit,  and  in  the  ntune  of 
religion  and  charity  subjecting  the  helpless 
wretches  to  fraud  and  extortion.  Aroimd 
him  was  misery,  multipUed  into  all  her  most 
appalling  shapes.  Fathers  of  ^unilies  were 
there,  who  could  read  in  each  other's  faces 
too  truly  the  gloom  and  anguish  that 
darkened  the  brow  and  wrung  the  heart. 
The  strong  man,  who  had  been  not  long 
before  a  comfortable  farmer,  now  stood 
dejected  and  apparently  broken  down,  shorn 
of  his  strength,  without  a  trace  of  either 
hope  or  spirit ;  so  wofully  shrunk  away  too, 
from  his  superfluous  apparel,  that  the 
spectators  actually  wondered  to  think  that 
this  was  the  large  man,  of  such  powerful 
frame,  whose  feats  of  strength  had  so  often 
heretofore  filled  them  with  amazement.  But, 
alas  !  what  will  not  sickness  and  hunger  do  ? 

There  too  was  the  aged  man — the  grand- 
sire  himself — bent  with  a  double  weight  of 
years  and  sorrow — vnttiout  food  imtil  that 
late  hour;  forgetting  the  old  pride  that 
never  stooped  before,  and  now  coming  with 
the  last  feeble  argument,  to  remind  the  i 
usurer  that  he  and  his  father  had  been 
schoolfellows  and  friends,  and  that  although 
he  had  refused  to  credit  his  son  and  after- 
wards his  daughter-in-law,  stiU,  for  the  sake 
of  old  times,  and  of  those  who  were  now  no 
more,  he  hoped  he  would  not  refuse  his  gray 
hairs  and  tears,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  living 
God  besides,  that  which  would  keep  his  son, 
and  his  daughter-in-law,  and  his  famishing 
grandchildren,  who  had  not  a  morsel  to  put 
in  their  mouths,  nor  the  means  of  procuring 
it  on  earth — if  he  failed  them. 

And  there  was  the  viddower,  on  behalf  of 
his  motherless  children,  coming  with  his 
worn  and  desolate  look  of  sorrow,  almost 
thankful  to  Grod  that  his  Kathleen  was  not 
permitted  to  witness  the  many-shaped  mis- 
eries of  this  woful  year ;  and  yet  experien- 
cing the  sharp  and  bitter  reflection  that  now, 
in  all  their  trials — ^in  his  poor  children's 
want  and  sickness — in  their  moanings  by 
day  and  their  cries  for  her  by  night,  they 


have  not  the  soft  affection  of  her  voice  nor 
the  tender  touch  of  her  hand  to  soothe  their 
pain — ^nor  has  he  that  smile,  which  was  ever 
his,  to  solace  him  now,  nor  that  faithful 
heart  to  soothe  him  with  its  affection,  or  to 
cast  its  sweetness  into  the  bitter  cup  of 
affliction.  Alas'!  no ;  he  knows  that  her 
heart  will  beat  for  him  and  them  no  more  ; 
that  that  eye  of  love  will  never  smile  upon 
them  again ;  and  so  he  feels  the  agony  of 
her  loss  superadded  to  all  his  other  suffer- 
ings, and  in  this  state  he  approaches  the 
merciless  usurer. 

And  the  vddow — emblem  of  desolation 
and  dependence — how  shall  ^he  meet  and 
battle  with  the  calamities  of  this  fearful 
season  ?  She  out  of  whose  heart  these  very 
calamities  draw  forth  the  remembrances  di 
him  she  has  lost,  vnth  such  vividness  that 
his  past  virtues  are  added  to  her  present 
sufferings ;  and  his  manly  love  as  a  hus- 
band— his  tenderness  as  a  parent — ^his  pro- 
tecting hand  and  ever  kind  heart,  crush  her 
solitary  spirit  by  their  memory,  and  drag  it 
down  to  the  utmost  depths  of  affliction.  Oh ! 
bitter  reflection ! — "  if  her  Owen  were  now 
ahve,  and  in  health,  %ke  would  not  be 
here  ;  but  God  took  him  to  Himself  and 
now  unless  he— the  miser — ^has  compassion 
on  her,  she  and  her  children — ^her  Owen's 
children — must  he  down  and  die  !  If  it  were 
not  for  their  sakes,  poor  darlings,  she  would 
virish  to  follow  him  out  of  such  a  world  ;  but 
now  she  and  the  Almighty  are  all  that  they 
have  to  look  to,  blessed  be  His  name  ! " 

Others  there  were  whose  presence  showed 
how  far  the  general  destitution  had  gone 
into  the  heart  of  society,  and  visited  many 
whose  circumstances  had  been  looked  upon 
as  beyond  its  reach.  The  decent  farmery 
for  instance,  whom  no  one  had  suspected  of 
distress,  made  his  appearance  among  them 
vnth  an  air  of  cheerfulness  that  was  put  on 
to  baffle  suspicion.  Sometimes  he  laughed 
as  if  his  heart  were  lights  and  again  ex- 
preased  a  kind  of  condescending  sympathy 
with  some  poor  person  or  other,  to  whom 
he  spoke  kindly,  as  a  man  would  do  who 
knew  nothing  personally  of  the  distress 
which  he  saw  about  him,  but  who  wished  to 
encourage  those  who  did  vrith  the  cheering 
hope  that  it  must  soon  pass  away.  Then 
affecting  the  easy  manner  of  one  who  was 
interesting  himself  for  another  person,  he 
asked  to  have  some  private  conversation  with 
the  usurer,  to  whom  he  communicated  the 
immediate  want  that  pressed  upon  him  and 
his  family. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  describe  tlu 
various  aspects  and  claims  of  misery  which 
presented  themselves  at  Skinadre's  house. 
The  poor  people  flitted  to  and  fro  silentiy 
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and  dejectedly,  -wasted,  feeble,  and  sicklj — 
sometimes  in  small  groups  of  twos  and 
threes,  and  sometimes  a  solitary  individual 
might  be  seen  hastening  with  earnest  but 
languid  speed,  as  if  the  life  of  some  dear 
child  or  belov^  parent,  of  a  husband  or 
wife,  or  perhaps,  the  lives  of  a  whole  ^jnTy, 
depended  upon  his  or  her  arrival  with  food. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

A  Panorama  of  Misery. 

Sdnadbb,  thin  and  mealy,  with  his  coat  of^ 
but  wearing  a  waistcoat  to  which  were  at- 
tached flannel  sleeves,  was  busily  engaged  in 
his  agreeable  task  of  administering  to  their 
necessities.  Such  was  his  smoothness  of 
manner,  and  the  singular  control  which  a 
long  life  of  hypocrisy  had  given  him  over 
his  feelings,  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw 
any  ccnrect  distinction  between  that  which 
he  only  assumed,  and  that  which  he  really 
felt.  This  consequently  gave  him  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  every  one  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  especially  the  artless  and 
candid,  and  all  who  were  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing what  they  thought.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, taJke  the  liberty  of  introducing  him  to 
the  reader,  and  aUow  honest  Skinadre  to 
speak  for  himself. 

"They're  beggars — them  three — ^that  wo- 
man and  her  two  children ;  still  my  heart 
bleeds  for  them,  bekase  we  should  love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves ;  but  I  have  given 
away  as  much  meal  in  charity,  an'  me  can  so 
badly  afford  it,  as  would — I  can't  now,  in- 
deed, my  poor  woman  I  Sick — ^troth  they 
look  sick,  an'  you  look  sick  yourself.  Here, 
Paddy  Lenahan,  help  that  woman  an'  her 
fcwo  poor  children  out  of  that  half  bushel  of 
meal  you've  got ;  you  won't  miss  a  handful 
for  God's  sake." 

'  This  he  said  to  a  poor  man  who  had  just 
purchased  some  oat-meal  from  h\jn  ;  for 
Skinadre  was  one  of  those  persons  who, 
however  he  might  have  neglected  works  of 
mercy  himself,  took  great  delight  ib  encourag- 
ing others  to  perform  them. 

"Troth  it's  not* at  your  desire  I  do  it^ 
Darby,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  but  bekase  she 
an'  they  wants  it,  Ood  help  them.  Here, 
poor  creature,  take  this  for  the  honor  of 
God :  an'  I'm  only  sorry,  for  both  our  sakes, 
that  I  can't  do  more." 

"Well,  Jemmy  Duggan,"  proceeded  the 
miser,  addressing  a  new-comer,  "  what's  the 
news  wid  you  ?  They're  hard  times.  Jemmy  ; 
we  all  know  that,  an'  feel  it  too,  and  yet  we 


live,  most  of  us,  as  if  there  wasn't  a  God  t« 
punish  us." 

"  At  all  events,"  replied  the  man,  "  we  feel 
what  sufferin'  is  now,  Ckxi  help  us  I  Between 
hunger  and  sickness,  the  counthry  was  never 
in  such  a  state  widin  the  memory  of  man. 
What,  in  the  name  o'  Ood,  will  become  oi 
the  poor  people,  I  know  not.  The  Lord  pity 
them  an'  relieve  them ! " 

"Amen,  amen.  Jemmy!  Well,  Jemmy, 
can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?  But  Jemmy, 
in  regard  to  that,  the  thruth  is,  we  have 
brought  all  these  scourges  on  us  by  our  sins 
and  our  transgressions;  thim  that  sins, 
Jemmy,  must  suffer." 

"There's .no  one  denyin'  it^  Darby;  but 
you're  axin'  me  can  you  do  any  thing  for 
me,  an'  my  answer  to  that  ia,  you  can,  U  you 
like." 

"  Ah !  Jemmy,  you  wor  ever  an'  always  a 
wild,  heedless,  heerum-skeerum  rake,  that 
never  was  likely  to  do  much  good ;  lil^e  re- 
ligion ever  rested  on  you,  an'  now  I'm  afeard 
no  signs  on  it." 

"Well,  well,  who's  widout  sin  ?  Tm  sure 
Fm  not.  What  I  want  is,  to  know  if  youH 
credit  me  for  a  hundred  of  meal  till  the  times 
mends  a  trifle.  I  have  the  six  o'  them  at 
home  viridout  their  dinner  this  day,  an'  must 
go  viridout  if  you  refuse  me.  When  ihe  har- 
vest comes  round,  I'U  pay  you." 

"  Jemmy,  you  owe  three  half-year's  rent ; 
an'  as  for  the  harvest  an'  what  it'll  bring, 
only  jist  look  at  the  day  that's  in  it  It  goes 
to  my  heart  to  refuse  you,  poor  man  ;  but 
Jemmy,  you  see  you  .have  brought  this  on 
yourself.  If  you  had  been  an  attentive,  in- 
dustriouB  ma^,  an'  minded  your  reli^on. 
you  wouldn't  be  as  you  are  now.  Six  you 
have  at  home,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Ay,  not  to  speak  of  the  woman  an'  my- 
self I  know  you  won't  refuse  them,  Darby, 
bekase  if  we're  hard  pushed  now,  it'a  a'most 
every  body's  case  as  well  as  mina  Be 
what  I  may,  you  know  I'm  honest" 

"  I  don't  doubt  your  honesty,  Jemmy ; 
but  Jemmy,  if  I  seU  my  meal  to  a  man  that 
can  pay  and  won't^  or  if  I  sell  my  meal  to  a 
man  that  would  pay  and  can't,  by  which  do 
I  lose  most  ?  There  it  is,  Jenmiy — think  o*^ 
that  now.     Six  in  family,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Six  in  &mily,  vrid  the  woman  an'  my-- 
sell" 

"The  sorra  man  livin' feels  more  for  you 
than  I  do,  an'  I  would  let  you  have  the  meal 
if  I  could ;  but  the  truth  is,  Pm  makin'  up 
my  rent — ^an'.  Jemmy,  I  lost  so  much  last 
year  by  my  foolish  good  nature,  an'  I  gave 
away  so  much  on  trust,  that  now  I'm 
brought  to  a  hard  pass  myself.  Troth  111 
fret  enough  this  night  for  havin'  to  refuse  you. 
I   know  it   was  rash  of  me  to  make  th» 
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promise  I  did ;  but  still,  God  forbid  that 
Cfver  any  man  should  be  able  to  throw  it 
in  my  face,  an'  say  that  Darby  Skinadre  eyer 
broke  his  promise.** 

"What  promise?" 

"  Why,  nerer  to  sell  a  ponnd  of  meal  on 
trust." 

"  God  help  us,  then ! — for  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go  I  don't  know." 

"It  goes  to  my  heart,  Jemmy,  to  re- 
fuse you — six  in  family,  an'  the  two  of  your- 
selvesu  Troth  it  does,  to  my  very  heart  it- 
self ;  but  stay,  maybe  we  may  manage  it. 
You  have  no  money,  you  say  ?  " 

"  No  money  now,  but  won't  be  so  long, 
plaise  God." 

"Well,  but  havn't  yon  value  of  any 
kind? — sure,  God  help  them,  they  can't 
starve,  poor  cratures — the  Lord  pity  fiiem ! " 

Here  he  wiped  away  a  drop  of  villainous 
rheum  which  ran  down  his  cheek,  and  he  did 
it  with  such  an  appearance  of  sympathy,  that 
almost  any  one  would  have  imagined  it  was 
a  tear  of  compassion  for  the  distresses  of  the 
poor  man's  funily. 

"  Oh !  no,  they  can't  starve.  Have  you 
no  valuables  of  any  kind.  Jemmy !  —  ne'er  a 
baste  now,  or  anyfiiing  that  way?" 

"  Why,  there's  a  young  heifer ;  but  Tm 
stmgglin'  to  keep  it  to  help  me  in  the  rent 
I  was  obliged  to  sell  my  pig  long  ago,  for  I 
had  no  way  of  feedin'  ii" 

"Well,  bring  me  the  heifer,  Jemmy,  an'  I 
won't  let  the  crathurs  starve.  Well  see 
what  can  be  done  when  it  comes  here.  An' 
now,  Jemmy,  let  me  ax  if  you  wint  to  bear 
mass  on  last  Sunday  ?  " 

"  Troth  I  didn't  like  to  go  in  this  trim. 
Peggy  has  a  web  of  frieze  half  made  this 
good  while ;  itil  be  finished  some  time,  I 
hope." 

"  Ah !  Jemmy,  Jemmy,  it's  no  wondher 
the  world's  the  way  it  is,  for  indeed  there's 
little  thought  of  God  or  religion  in  it  You 
passed  last  Sunday  like  a  haythen,  an'  now 
you  see  how  you  stand  to-day  for  the  same." 

"You'll  let  me  bring  some  o'  the  meal 
home  wid  me  now,"  said  the  man  ;  "  the 
poor  cratures  tasted  hardly  anything  to-day 
yet,  an'  they  wor  ciyin'  whin  I  left  home. 
Ill  come  back  wid  the  heifer  fvUful,  Troth 
they're  in  utther  misery.  Darby." 

"  Poor  things ! — an'  no  wondher,  wid  such 
a  haythen  of  a  father ;  but^  Jemmy,  bring 
the  heifer  here  first  till  I  look  at  it,  an'  the 
sooner  you  bring  it  here  the  sooner  theyll 
have  relief,  the  crathurs." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  up  this  in- 
iquitous bargain  any  further ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  heifer  passed  from  Jemmy's 
possession  into  his,  at  about  the  fourth  part 

9f  iin  vAlne, 
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To  those  who  had  money  he  was  a. perfect 
honey-comb,  overflowing  with  kindness  and 
affection,  expressed  in  such  a  profusion  of 
warm  and  sugary  words,  that  it  was  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 

"Darby,"  said  a  very  young  femiale,  on 
whose  faice  was  blended  equal  beauty  and 
sorrow,  joined  to  an  expression  that  was 
absolutely  death-like,  "  I  suppose  /  needn't 
ax  you  for  credit  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  for  the  couple,"  she  added,  "  an'  not 
for  mysell  I  wouldn't  ax  it  for  myselL  I 
know  my  fault,  an'  my  sin,  an'  may  Gk>d 
forgive  myself  in  the  fii^  place,  an'  hun  that 
brought  me  to  it,  an'  to  the  shame  that  fol- 
lowed it !  But  what  would  the  ould  couple 
do  now  widout  me  ?  " 

"  An'  have  you  no  money  ?  Ah,  Margaret 
Murtagh  I  sinful  creature — shame,  shame, 
Margaret  Unfortunate  girl  that  you  are, 
have  you  no  money  ?  " 

"  I  have  not,  indeed ;  the  death  of  my 
brother  Alick  left  us  as  we  are  ;  he*8  gone 
from  them  now  ;  but  there  was  no  fear  of 
me  goin'  that  toished  to  go.  Oh,  if  Gk)d  in 
His  goodness  to  them  had  took  me  an' 
spar^  him,  they  wouldn't  be  sendin'  to  you 
this  day  for  meal  to  keep  life  in  them  till 
things  comes  round." 

"  Troth  I  pity  them — from  my  heart  I  pity 
them  now  they're  helpless  and  ould — espe- 
cially for  havin'  sich  a  daughter  as  you  are  ; 
but  if  it  was  my  own  father  an'  mother,  God 
rest  them,  I  couldn't  give  meal  out  on  credit 
There's  not  in  the  parish  a  poorer  man  than 
I  am.  Tm  done  wid  givin*  credit  now,  thank 
goodness  ;  an'  if  I  had  been  so  long  ago,  it 
isn't  robbed,  and  ruined,  an'  beggared  by 
rogues  rd  be  this  day,  but  a  warm,  full 
man,  able  and  wiUin'  too  to  help  my  neigh- 
bors ;  an'  it  is  not  empty  handed  I'd  send 
away  any  messenger  from  your  father  or 
mother,  as  I  must  do,  Although  my  heart 
bleeds  for  them  this  minute." 

Here  once  more  he  wiped  away  the  rheum, 
with  every  appearance  of  regret  and  sorrow. 
In  fact,  one  would  almost  suppose  that  by 
long  practice  he  had  trained  one  of  his  eyes 
— for  we  ought  to  have  said  that  there  was 
one  of  thiem  more  sympathetic  than  the  other 
— ^to  shed  its  hypocritical  tear  at  the  right 
place,  and  in  such  a  manner,  too,  that  he 
might  claim  all  the  credit  of  participating  in 
the  very  distresses  which  he  refused  to  relieve, 
or  by  which  he  amassed  his  wealth. 

The  poor  heart-broken  looking  girl,  who 
by  the  way  carried  an  imfortunate  baby  in 
her  arms,  literally  tottered  out  of  the  room, 
sobbing  bitterly,  and  with  a  look  of  misery 
and  de^air  that  it  was  woeful  to  contem- 
plate. 
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"  Ah,  then,  Hany  Hacket,"  said  he,  pass- 
ing to  another,  "  how  are  you  ?  an'  how  are 
you  all  over  in  Derrycloony,  Harry  ?  not  for^ 
gettin'  the  ould  couple  ?  " 

"  Throth,  middlin'  only.  Darby.  My  fine 
boy,  Denis,  is  down  wid  this  illness,  an'  Tm 
wantin'  a  barrel  of  meal  from  you  till  to- 
wards Christmas." 

"Come  inside,  Harry,  to  this  little  nest 
here,  till  I  tell  you  something ;  an',  by  the 
way,  let  your  fether  know  I've  got  a  new 
prayer  that  hell  like  to  learn,  for  it's  he 
that  s  the  pious  man,  an'  attinds  to  his  duties 
— may  God  enable  liim  !  and  every  one  that 
has  the  devotion  in  the  right  place  ;  amin  a 
Chierndli !  " 

He  then  brought  Hacket  into  a  little  out- 
shot  behind  the  room  in.  which  the  scales 
were,  and  shutting  the  door,  thus  proceeded 
in  a  sweet,  confidential  kind  of  whisper — 

"  You  see,  Harry,  what  I'm  goin'  to  say  to 
you  is  what  I'd  not  say  to  e'er  another  in  the 
parisli,  the  divil  a  one — God  pardon  me  for 
swearin' — amin  a  Chiemah  !  I'm  ruined  all 
out — smashed  down  and  broke  horse  and 
foot ;  there's  the  Slevins  that  wint  to  Amer- 
ica, an'  I  lost  more  than  thirty  pounds  by 
them." 

"I  thought,"  replied  Hacket,  "they  paid 
you  before  they  went ;  they  were  always  a 
daicent  and  an  honest  family,  an'  I  never 
heard  any  one  speak  an  ill  word  o'  them." 

"  Not  a  penny,  Harry." 

"That's  odd,  then,  bekaise  it  was  only 
Sunday  three  weeks,  ihat  Murty  Slevin,  their 
cousin,  if  you  remember,  made  you  acknowl- 
edge that  they  paid  you,  at  the  chapel  green." 

"Ay,  an'  I  do  acknowledge;  bekaise, 
Hany,  one  may  as  well  spake  charitably  of 
the  absent  as  not ;  it's  only  in  private  to  yo\i 
that  I'm  lettin'  out  the  truth." 

"  Well,  well,"  exclaimed  the  other,  rather 
impatiently,  "what  have  they  to  do  wid 
us?" 

"Ay,  have  they;  it  was  what  I  lost  by 
them  an'  others — see  now,  don't  be  gettin' 
onpatient,  I  bid  you — time  enough  for  that 
when  you're  refused — that  prevints  me  from 
bein'  able  to  give  credit  as  I'd  wish.  Fm  not 
refusin'  you,  Harry ;  but  aehora,  listen ; 
you'll  bring  your  biU  at  two  months,  only  I 
must  charge  you  a  trifle  for  trust,  for  chan- 
ces, or  profit  an'  loss,  as  the  schoolmasther 
says ;  but  you're  to  keep  it  a  saicret  from 
Hvin*  mortel,  bekaise  if  it  'ud  get  known  in 
these  times  that  I'd  do  sich  a  thing,  I'd  have 
the  very  flesh  ait  off  o'  my  bones  by  others 
wantin'  the  same  thing  ;  bring  me  the  bill, 
then,  Harry,  an'  HI  fiiU  it  up  myself  only  be 
dke  hjxsth*  about  it." 

*  Hold  your  tongnd. 


Necessitv  forces  those  who  are  distressed 
to  comply 'with  many  a  rapacious  condition 
of  the  kind,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
Hacket  did  what  the  pressure  of  the  time 
compelled  him  to  do,  passed  his  bill  to  Skin- 
adre,  at  a  most  usurious  price,  for  the  food 
which  was  so  necessary  to  his  family. 

It  is  surprising  how  closely  the  low  rustic 
extortioner  and  the  city  usurer  upon  a  lar- 
ger scale  resemble  each  other  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  sentiments,  in  their  habits  of 
business,  their  plausibility,  natural  tact,  and 
especially,  in  that  hardness  of  heart  and  ut- 
ter want  of  all  human  piiy  and  sympathy, 
upon  which  the  success  of  their  black  arts  of 
usury  and*  extortion  essentially  depends 
With  extortion  in  all  its  forms  Skinadre,  for 
instance,  was  familiar.  From  those  who 
were  poor  but  honest,  he  got  a  bill  such  aa 
he  exacted  from  Hacket,  because  he  knew 
that,  cost  what  it  might  to  them,  he  was  safe 
in  their  integrity.  If  dishonest,  he  still  got 
a  bill  and  relied  upon  the  law  and ,  its  cruel 
Hst  of  harassiag  and  fraudulent  expenses  for 
security.  From  others  he  got  property  of 
all  descriptions ;  from  some,  butter,  yam,  a 
piece  of  frieze,  a  pig,  a  cow,  or  a  heifer.  In 
fact,  nothing  that  possessed  value  came 
wrong  to  him,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe adequately  the  web  of  mischief  which 
this  blood-sucking  old  spider  contrived  to 
spread  around  him,  especially  for  those  whom 
he  knew  to  be  too  poor  to  avail  themselves  of 
a  remedy  against  his  viUany. 

"Molly  Cassidy,  how  are  you?"  he  said, 
addressing  a  poor  looking  woman  who  car- 
ried a  parcel  of  some  description  rolled  up 
under  'her  cloak ;  "  how  are  all  the  family, 
aehora?" 

"  Glory  be  to  God  for  it,  they  can  scarcely 
be  worse  ; "  repHed  the  woman,  in  that  spirit 
of  simple  piety  and  veneration  for  the  Deity, 
which  in  all  their  misery  characterizes  the 
Irish  people  ;  "but  sure  we're  only  sufferin* 
like  others,  an'  indeed  not  so  bad  as  many  ; 
there's  Mick  Kelly  has  lost  his  fine  boy  Lcm- 
ty  ;  and  his  other  son,  young  Mick,  isn't  ex- 
pected to  Hve,  an'  all  wid  this  sickness,  that 
was  brought  on  them,  as  it  is  everywhere, 
wid  bad  feedin'." 

"They're  miserable  times,  Molly,  at  least 
I  find  them  so ;  for  I  dunna  how  it  happens, 
but  every  one's  disappointment  falls  upon 
me,  tiU  ihey  have  me  a'most  out  of  house  an' 
home — throth  it  'ud  be  no  wondher  Td  get 
hard-hearted  some  day  wid  the  way  Tm 
thrated  an'  robbed  by  «rery  one ;  aye,  in- 
deed, bekase  Fm  good-natured,  they  play 
upon  me." 

The  poor  creature  gave  a  faint  smUe,  for 
she   knew  the  man's  character  thoiougii- 
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**  I  hare  a  dish  of  biitther  here,  Darby," 
ahe  said,  "an*  I  want  meal  instead  of  it." 

"  Butther,  Molly ;  why  thin,  Molly,  sure 
it  isn't  to  me  you*re  bringing  butther — me 
that  has  so  much  of  it  lyin'  on  my  hands  here 
already.  Sure,  any  way,  it's  down  to  dirt 
since  the  wars  is  over — butther  is ;  if  it  was 
*Bn}'thing  else  but  butther,  Molly :  but  it's 
of  no  use ;  I've  too  much  of  it." 

"  The  sorra  other  thing  I  have,  thin,  Mr. 
Bldnadre ;  but  sure  you  had  betther  look  at 
it,  an'  youll  find  it's  what  butther  ought  to 
be,  firm,  claine,  and  sweet." 

"  I  can't  take  it,  achora ;  there's  no  market 
for  it  now." 

''  Here,  as  we're  distressed,  take  it  for  six- 
pence a  pound,  and  that's  the  lowest  price — 
God  knows,  if  we  wom't  as  we  are,  it  isn't 
for  that  you'd  get  it." 

"Trotii,  I  dar*  say,  you're  ill  off — as  who 
isn't  in  these  times  ?  an'  it's  worse  they're 
gettin'  an'  will  be  gettin'  every  day.  Troth, 
I  say,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you ;  but  we  can't 
dale  ;  oh,  no  1  butther,  as  I  said,  is  only  dirt 
now." 

''For  Gbd's  sake,  thin,V  exclaimed  the 
alarmed  creature,  "  take  it  for  whatever  you 
like." 

"It  'ud  go  hard  wid  me  to  see  your  poor 
family  in  a  state  of  outther  want,"  he  replied, 
"an'  it's  not  in  my  nature  to  be  harsh  to  a 
struggling  person — so  whether  I  lose  or 
gain,  m  allow  you  three-pence  a  pound  for 
it" 

A  shade  of  bitterness  came  across  her  fea- 
tures at  this  iniquitous  proposal ;  but  she 
felt  the  truth  of  that  old  adage  in  all  its 
severity,  that  necessity  has  no  law. 

"God  help  us,"  she  exclaimed — "three- 
pence a  pound  for  such  butther  as  this! — 
however,  it's  the  vidll  of  God  sure,  an'  it 
can't  be  helped — ^take  ii" 

"  Ay,  it's  aisy  said,  take  it ;  but  not  to  say 
whatll  I  do  wid  it,  when  I  have  it ;  however, 
that's  the  man  I  am,  an'  I  know  how  it'll  end 
wid  me — sarvin'  every  one,  workin*  for  every 
one,  an'  thinkin'  of  every  one  but  myself  an* 
little  thanks  or  gratitude  for  all — ^I  know  I'm 
not  fit  for  sich  a  world — ^but  still  it's  a  con- 
solation to  be  doin'  good  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  when  we  can,  an'  that's  what  light- 
ens my  heart" 

A  woman  now  entered,  whose  appearance 
excited  general*  sympathy,  as  was  evident 
from  the  subdued  murmurs  of  compassion 
which  were  breathed  from*  the  persons  as- 
sembled, as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room. 
There  was  something  about  her  which,  in 
spite  of  her  thin  and  worn  dress,  intima- 
*ted  a  consciousness  of  a  position  either  then 
or  at  some  previous  time,  above  that  of  the 
•ommon  description  of  farmers'  wives.    No 


one  could  mistake  her  for  a  highly-educated 
woman — ^but  there  was  in  her  appearance 
that  deceney  of  manner  resulting  from  hab« 
its  of  independence  and  from  moral  feeling, 
which  at  a  first  glance,  whether  it  be  accom* 
panied  by  superior  dress  or  not»  indicates 
something  which  is  felt  to  entitle  its  pro- 
prietor to  unquestionable  respect  The 
miser,  when  she  entered,  had  been  putting 
awiQiy  the  dish  of  butter  into  the  outshot  we 
have  mentioned,  so  that  he  had  not  yet  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  her,  and,  ere  he  re- 
turned to  tiie  scales,  another  female  possess- 
ing probably  not  less  interest  to  the  reader, 
presented  herself^— this  was  Mave  or  Mabel, 
the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
pious  and  hospitable  Jerry  Sullivan. 

Skinadre  on  perceiving  the  matron  who 
preceded  her,  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  wince  in  his  thin  fea- 
tures that  might  be  taken  for  an  indication 
of  either  pleasure  or  pain.  He  closed  the 
sympathetic  eye,  and  wiped  it — but  this 
not  seeming  to  satisfy  him,  he  then  closed 
both,  and  blew  his  nose  with  a  little  skele- 
ton niealy  handkerchief  that  lay  on  a  sack 
beside  him  for  that  purpose. 

"  Hem — a-hem !  why,  thin,  Mrs.  Dalton, 
it  isn't  to  my  poor  place  I  expected  you 
would  come." 

"  Darby,"  she  replied,  "  there  is  no  use  for 
any  length  of  conversation  between  you  and 
me — ^I'm  here  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  my 
family — but  I  am  a  mother,  and  cannot  look 
upon  their  destitution  without  feeling  that  I 
should  not  allow  my  pride  to  stand  between 
them  and  death :  we  are  starving,  I  mean — 
ihey  are ;  and  I'm  come  to  ask  you  for  credit ; 
if  we  are  ever  able  to  pay  you,  we  will ;  if 
not,  it's  only  one  good  act  done  to  a  family 
that  often  did  many  to  you  when  they 
thought  you  grateful." 

"I'm  the  worst  in  the  world--— Pm  the 
worst  in  the  world,"  replied  Skinadre  ;  "  but 
it  wasn't  till  I  knew  that  you'd  be  put  out  o' 
your  &rm  that  I  offered  for  it,  and  now 
you've  taken  away  my  carrecther,  an*  spoken 
ill  o'  me  everywhere,  an'  said  that'I  bid  for 
it  over  your  heads  ;  ay,  indeed,  an'  that  it 
was  your  husband  that  set  me  up,  by  the 
"way — oh,  yes — an'  supposin'  it  was,  an'  Fm 
not  denyin'  it,  but  is  that  any  raisin  that  I'd 
not  bid  for  a  good  farm,  when  I  knew  that 
yez  'ud  be  put  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  now  spakin'  about  the  distress  of 
our  family,"  said  Mrs.  Dtdton,  "  you  know 
that  sickness  has  been  among  us,  and  is 
among  us — poor  Tom  is  just  able  to  be  up, 
but  that's  all." 

"  Troth,  an'  it  'ud  be  well  for  you  all,  an* 
for  himself  too,  that  he  had  been  taken  away 
afore  he  comes  to  a  bad  end,  what  he  wUl 
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co«s!e  too,  if  God  hasn't  said  ii  I  hope  he 
feels  the  affliction  he  brought  on  poor  Ned 
Mun^j  an'  his  family  by  ihe  hand  he  made 
of  his  unfortunate  daughter." 

"  He  does  feel  ii  The  death  of  her  broth- 
er and  their  situation  has  touched  his  hearty 
an'  he's  only  waitin'  for  better  health  and  bet- 
ter times  to  do  her  justice ;  but  now  what 
answer  do  you  give  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  this :  Tm  hanished  by  what  Fve 
done  for  every  one ;  an' — an' — the  short  and 
the  long  of  it  is,  that  Pve  naither  male  nor 
money  to  throw  away.  I  couldn't  afford  it 
and  I  can't  Tm  a  rogue,  Mrs.  Dalton — a 
miser,  an  extortioner,  an  ungrateful  knave, 
and  everything  that  is  bad  an'  worse  than  an- 
other ;  an'  for  that  raison,  I  say,  I  have 
naither  male  nor  money  to  throw  away. 
That's  what  I'd  say  if  I  was  angry  ;  but  I'm 
not  angry.  I  do  feel  for  you  an'  them  ;  still 
I  can't  afford  to  do  what  you  want,  or  I'd  do 
it,  for  I  like  to  do  good  for  evil,  bad  as  I  am. 
Pm  strivin*  to  make  up  my  rent  an'  to  pay 
an  unlucky  bill  that  I  have  due  to-morrow, 
and  doesn't  know  where  tiie  money's  to  come 
from  to  meet  both." 

"  Mave  Sulhvan,  achora,  what  can  I " 

Mrs«  Dalton,  from  her  position  in  the 
room,  could  not  have  noticed  the  presence 
of  Mave  Sullivan,  but  even  had  ^e  been 
placed  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  some- 
what difficult  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  young 
creature  s  face.  Peeply  did  she  participate 
in  the  sympathy  which  was  felt  for  the  moth- 
er of  her  mother,  and  so  naturally  deHcate 
were  her  feelings,  that  she  had  drawn  up  the 
hood  of  her  cloak,  lest  the  other  might  have 
felt  the  humiliation  to  which  Mave's  pres- 
ence must  have  exposed  her  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  her  distress.  Neither  was  this 
all  the  gentle  and  generpus  girl  had  to  suf- 
fer. She  experienced,  in  her  own  person,  as 
well  as  Mra  Dalton  did,  the  painful  sense  of 
degradation  which  necessity  occasions,  by  a 
violation  of  that  hereditary  spirit  of  decent 
pride  and  independence  which  the  x)eople 
consider  as  the  prestige  of  high  respect^  and 
which,  even  while  it  excites  compassion  and 
sympathy,  is  looked  upon,  to  a  ^certain  ex- 
tent, as  diminished  by  even*  a  temporary  vis- 
itation of  poverty.  When  the  meal-man, 
therefore,  addressed  her,  she  unconsciously 
threw  the  hood  of  her  doak  back,  and  dis- 
closed to  the  q)ectato];s  a  face  burning  with 
blushes  and  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The 
tears,  however,  were  for  the  distress  of  Mrs. 
Dalton  and  her  family,  and  the  blushes  for 
the  painful  circumstsmces  which  compelled 
her  at  once  to  witness  them,  and  to  expose 
those  which  were  left  under  her  own  care- 
worn father's  roof.  Mrs.  Dalton,  however, 
on  looking  round  and  perceiving  what  seem- 


ed to  be  an  ebullition  merely  of  natural 
shame,  went  over  to  her  with  a  calm  but 
mournful  numner  that  amounted  almost  to 
dignity. 

''  Dear  Mave,"  she  said,  **  there  is  nothing 
here  to  be  ashamed  of.  God  forbid  that  the 
struggle  of  an  honest  family  with  poverty 
should  bring  a  blot  upon  ei^er  your  good 
name  or  mine.  It  does  not,  nor  it  will  not : 
so  dry  your  tears,  my  darlin' girl ;  there  are 
better  times  before  us  aU,  I  trust.  Darby 
Skinadre,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  miser, 
'*  you  are  both  hard-hearted  and  ungrateful, 
or  you  would  remember,  in  our  distress,  the 
kindness  we  showed  you  in  youra  If  you 
can  cleanse  your  conscience  from  the  stain 
of  ingratitude,  it  must  be  by  a  change  of 
life." 

"  Whatever  stain  there  may  be  on  my  un- 
grateful conscience,"  he  replied,  turning  up 
his  red  eyes,  as  it  were  with  thanksgiving, 
"  there's  not  the  stain  of  blood  and  murdher 
on  it — that's  one  comfort" 

Mrs.  Dalton  did  not  seem  to  hear  him, 
neither  did  she  seem  to  look  in  the  direction 
of  where  he  stood.  As  the  words  were  uttered 
she  had  been  in  the  act  of  extending  her 
hand  to  Mave  Sullivan,  who  had  hers  stretch* 
ed  out  to  receive  it  There  now  occurred, 
however,  a  mutual  pause.  Her  hand  was 
withdrawn,  as  was  that  of  Mave  also,  who 
had  suddenly  become  pole  as  death, 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darhn'  girl ! "  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Dalton,  sighing,  as  if  with  some 
hidden  sorrow ;  ''  God  bless  you  and  yours^ 
prays  my  unhappy  heart  this  day  I " 

An:!  with  these  words  she  was  about  to 
depart,  when.Mave,  trembling  and  much 
agitated,  laid  her  hand  gently  and  timidly 
upon  her, — adding,  in  a  low,  sweety  tremu- 
lous voice, 

"  My  heart  is  free  from  thai  suspicion — ^I 
can't  tell  why — but  /don't  beheve  it" 

And  while  she  spoke,  her  small  hand  grad* 
ually  caught  that  of  Ikbrs.  Dalton,  as  a  proof 
that  she  would  not  withhold  the  embrace  on 
that  account  Mrs.  Dalton  returned  her 
pressure,  and  at  the  same  moment  kissed 
the  &ur  girl's  lips,  who  sobbed  a  moment  or 
two  in  her  arms,  where  she  threw  herselL 
The  other  again  invoked  a  blessing  upon  her 
head,  and  walked  out,  having  wiped  a  few 
tears  from  her  pale  cheeka 

The  miser  looked  upon  this  exhibition  of 
feeling  with  some  surprise ;  but  as  his  was 
not  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  impressions  it 
was  calculated  to  produce,,  ho  only  said  in  a 
tone  of  indifference : 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  now,  Mave,  I  didn't  ex* 
pect  to  see  you  shaMn'  hands  wid  and  kissin* 
Condy  Dalton's  wife,  at  any  rate,  considerin' 
M  that  liafl  happened  atween  the  families.. 
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However,  it's  good  to  be  forgivin' ;  I  hope  it 
is  ;  indeed  I  know  that ;  for  it  comes  almost 
to  a  feelin*  in  myself.  Well,  achora,  what 
am  I  to  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Will  you  let  me  speak  to  you  inside  a 
minute  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  WiU  I?  Why,  then,  to  be  sure  I  will ; 
an'  who  knows  but  it's  my  daughter-in-law  I 
might  have  you  yet,  auUlish  I  Yourself  and 
Darby's  jist  about  an  age.  Come  inside, 
ahagur" 

Their  dialogue  was  not  of  very  long  du- 
ration. Skinadre,  on  returning  to  the  scales, 
weighed  two  equal  portions  of  oatmeal,  for 
one  of  which  Mave  paid  him. 

"  I  will  either  come  or  send  for  this,",  she 
said  laying  her  hand  on  the  one  for  which 
she  had  paid.  "  If  I  send  any  one.  111  give 
the  token  I  mentioned." 

"  Very  well,  a  suchar — very  weU,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  it's  for  nobody  livin'  but  yourself 
rd  do  it ;  but  sure,  now  that  I  must  begin 
to  coort  you  for  Darby,  it  won't  be  aisy  to 
refuse  you  for  anything  in  raison." 

«  Mind,  then,"  she  observed,  as  she  seized 
one  of  the  portions,  in  order  to  proceed 
home ;  *'  mind,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand 
upon  that  which  she  was  leaving  behind 
her ;  **  mind  it's  for  this  one  I  have  paid 
you." 

"YeryweU,  achora,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence ;  sure  a  kiss  o'  tiiem  red,  purty  lips  o' 
yours  to  Darby  will  pay  the  inthrest  for  alL" 

Two  other  females  now  made  their  ap- 
pearance, one  with  whom  our  readers  are 
already  acquainted.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  prophet's  wife,  who  had  for  her  compan- 
ion a  woman  whom  neither  she  herself  nor 
any  one  present  knew. 

"Mave  Sullivan,  darlinV  exclaimed  the 
former,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Are  you 
goin'  home,  now  ?  " 

"  I  am,  Nelly,"  replied  Mave,  "jist  on  my 
step." 

"  Well,  thin,  if  you  stop  a  minute  or  two, 
m  be  part  o*  the  way  wid  you.  I  have 
Bomethm'  to  mention  as  we  go  along." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  rephed  Mave  ;  "  make 
as  much  haste  as  you  can,  NeUy,  for  I'm  in  a 
hurry  ; "  and  an  expression  of  melancholy 
settled  upon  her  countenance  as  she  spoke. 

The  sixunger  was  a  tall  thin  woman,  much 
about  the  age  and  height  of  the  prophet's 
'wife,  but  neither  so  lusty  nor  so  vigorous  in 
appearance.  She  was  but  indifferently  dress- 
ed, and  though  her  features  had  evidently 
been  handsome  in  her  younger  days,  yet 
there  was  now  a  thin,  shrewii^  expression 
about  the  nose,  and  a  sharpness  about  the 
compressed  lips,  and  those  curves  which 
bounded  in  her  mouth,  that  betokened  much 
firmness,  if  not  obstinacy  in  her  character. 


joined  to  a  look  which  might  as  well  be  con« 
sidered  an  indication  of  trial  and*  suffering, 
as  of  a  temper  naturally  none  of  the  best 

On  hearing  Mave  Sullivan's  name  men- 
tioned, she  started,  and  looked  at  her  keenly, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  ;  after  which  she 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  which  she  got  in 
the  kitchen,  where  she  sat,  as  it  seemed  to 
rest  a  little. 

Nelly,  in  the  meantime,  put  her  hand  in  a 
red,  three-cornered  pocket  that  hung  by  her 
side,  and  pulling  out  a  piece  of  writing,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  meal  man.  That  worthy 
gentleman,  on  casting  his  eye  over  it^  read 
as  follows : 

"Dear  Skinadbb:  Give  Daniel  M'Gowan, 
otherwise  the  Black  Prophet,  any  quantity 
of  meal  necessaiy  for  his  own  family,  which 
please  charge,  (and  you  know  why,)  to  your 
friend, 

Dick  o'  the  Gbanoe,  Jun." 

Skinadre's  face,  on  perusing  this  docu- 
ment, was  that  of  a  man  who  felt  himself 
pulled  in  different  directions  by  something 
at  once  mortifying  and  pleasant  He  smiled 
at  first  then  bit  his  Ups,  wiilked  one  eye, 
then  another ;  looked  at  the  prophet's  wife 
with  complacency,  but  immediately  checked 
himself,  and  began  to  look  keen  and  peevish. 
This,  however,  appeared  to  be  an  error  on 
the  other  side ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  after  some  comical  alterations,  his 
countenance  settled  dovm  into  its  usual  ex- 
pression. 

"  Troth,"  said  he,  "  that  same  Dick  o'  the 
Grange,  as  he  calls  himself  is  a  quare  young 
gintleman ;  as  much  male  as  you  want — a 
quare,  mad — ^your  &.mily's  small,  I  think  ?  " 

"  But  sharp  an'  active,"  she  rephed,  with 
a  hard  smile,  as  of  one  who  cared  not  for  the 
mirth  she  made,  "  as  far  as  we  go." 

"Ay,"  said  he,  abruptly,  "divil  a  much — 
Gk)d  pardon  me  for  swearin' — ever  they  wor 
for  good  that  had  a  large  appetite.  It's  a  bad 
sign  of  either  man  or  woman.  There  never 
was  a  villain  hanged  yet  that  didn't  ait  more 
to  his  last  breakfiist  than  ever  he  did  at  a 
meal  in  his  life  before.  How-an-ever,  one 
may  as  well  have  a  friend ;  so  I  suppose,  we 
must  give  you  a  thrifle." 

When  her  portion  was  weighed  out  she 
and  Mave  SuUivan  left  this  scene  of  extortion 
together,  followed  by  the  strange  woman, 
who  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  watch  their  ma> 
tions,  or  at  least  to  feel  some  particular  in-^ 
terest  in  them. 

He  had  again  resumed  his  place  at  ths 
scales,  and  was  about  to  proceed  in  his  exa&i 
tions,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  powerful 
young   man,   tall,   big-boned    and    broad* 
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shouldered,  entered  the  room,  leading  or 
rather  dragging  with  him  the  poor  yoimg 
woman  and  her  child,  who  had  just  left  the 
place  in  such  bitterness  and  affliction.  He 
was  singularly  handsome,  aud  of  such  reso- 
lute and  manly  bearing,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  mark  him  as  a  person  calculated 
to  impress  one  with  a  strong  anxiety  to  know 
who  and  what  he  might  be.  On  this  occasion 
his  cheek  was  blanched  and  his  eye  emitted 
a  turbid  fire,  which  could  scarcely  be  deter- 
mined as  that  of  mdignation  or  illness. 

"  Is  it  thrue,"  he  asked,  "  that  youVe  dared 
to  refuse  to  this — this — unfor — ^is  it  thrue 
that  youVe  dared  to  refuse  this  girl  and  her 
starvin'  father  and  mother  the  meal  she 
wanted?  Is  this  thrue,  you  hard-hearted 
ould  scoundrel? — ^bekaise  if  it  is,  by  the 
blessed  sky  above  us.  111  pull  the  wind-pipe 
out  of  you,  you  infernal  miser  I " 

He  seized  unfortunate  Skmadre  by  the 
neck,  as  he  spoke,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  forced  him  to  project  his  tongue 
about  three  inches  out  of  his  mouth,  causing 
his  face  at  the  same  time  to  assume,  by  the 
^olence  of  the  act^  on  expression  of  such 
comic  distress  and  terror,  as  it  was.  difficult 
to  look  upon  with  gravity. 

"  Is  it  thrue,"  he  repeated,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  ''  that  you've  dared  to  do  so  scound- 
relly an  act,  an'  she,  the  unfortunate  crea- 
ture, famishing  wid  hunger  hersdff  " 

While  he  spake,  he  held  Skinadre's  neck 
as  if  in  a  vice — firm  in  the  same  position — 
and  the  latter,  of  course,  could  do  nothing 
more  than  turn  his  ferret  eyes  round  as  well 
as  he  could,  to  entreat  him  to  relax  his  grip. 

"  Don't  choke  Jiim,  Tom,"  exclaimed  Hack- 
et,  who  came  forward  to  interpose  ;  "  youTl 
strangle  him  ;  as  Heaven's  above,  you  wiU." 

"  An'  what  great  crime  would  that  be  ?  " 
answered  the  other,  relaxing  his  awful  grip 
of  the  miser.  "Isn't  he  an'  every  cursed 
meal-monger  like  him  a  curse  and  a  scourge 
to  the  counthry — and  hasn't  the  same 
counthry  curses  and  scourges  enough  widhout 
either  him  or  them  ?  Answer  me  now,"  he 
proceeded,  turning  to  Skinadre,  "why  did 
'^ou  send  her  away  widout  the  food  she 
wanted  ?  " 

"  My  heart  bled  for  her ;  but " 

"  It's  a  he,  you  born  hypocrite — it's  a  lie 
— ^your  heart  never  bled  for  anything,  or 
anybody." 

"  But  you  don't  know,"  replied  the  miser, 
"what  I  lost  by " 

"Its  a  lie,  I  say,"  thundered-  out  the 
giganti<ryoung  fellow,  once  more  seizing  the 
xmfortunate  meal-monger  by  the  throat, 
when  out  again  went  his  tongue,  like  a  piece 
of  macliinerjr  touched  by  a  spring,  and  again 
were  the  red  eyes,  now  almost  starting  out 


of  his  head,  turned  round,  whilst  he  himself 
was  in  a  state  of  sufibcaiion,  that  rendered 
his  appearance  ludicrous  beyond  description 
— "it's  a  he,  I  say,  for  you  have  neither 
thruth  nor  heart— that's  what  we  all  know." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  the  man  go,"  said 
Hacket,  "  or  you'll  have  his  death  to  answer 
for  "—and  as  he  spoke  he  attempted  to  un- 
clasp the  young  man's  grip ;  *!  Tom  Dalton, 
I  say,  let  the  man  go." 

Dfllton,  who  was  elder  brother  to  the 
lover  of  Have  Sulhvan,  seized  Hacket  with 
one  of  his  hands,  and  spun  him  like  a  child 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"Keep  away,"  he  exclaimed,  "till I  settle 
wid  him — here  now,  Skinadre,  listen  to  me 
— ^you  refused  my  father  credit  when  we 
wanted  it,  although  you  knew  we  were  hon- 
est—you refused  him  credit  when  we  were 
turned  out  of  our  place,  although  you  knew 
the  isickness  was  among  us — well,  you  know 
whether  we  that  wor  your  friends,  an' — my 
&ther  at  least — the  makin'  of  you  " — and  as 
he  spoke,  he  accompanied  every  third  word 
by  a  shak^  or  two,  as  a  kind  of  running 
commentai^^  upon  what  he  said  ;  "  ay — you 
did — you  Imew  it  well,  and  I  could  bear  all 
that ;  but  I  can't  bear  you  to  turn  this  un- 
fortunate girl  out  of  your  place,  widout  what 
she  wants,  and  she's  sinkin'  wid  hunger  her- 
self. If  she's  in  distress,  'twas  I  that  brought 
her  to  it,  an'  to  shame  an'  to  sorrow  too — ^but 
m  set  all  right  for  you  yet,  Margaret  dear — 
an'  no  one  has  a  betther  right  to  spake  for 
her." 

"  Tom,"  said  the  young  .woman,  with  a 
feeble  voice,  "  for  the  love  of  God  let  him  go 
or  he'll  drop." 

"  Not,"  replied  Dalton,  "  tiU  he  gives  you 
what  you  come  for.  Come  now,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, addressing  the  miser,  "weigh  her. 
How  much  will  you  be  able  to  cany,  Mar- 
garet ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  now,  Tom,"  sherepHed, 
"  I  don't  want  any,  it's  the  ould  people  ai 
home — it's  them — ^it's  them." 

"Weigl)  her  out,"  continued  the  other, 
furiously  ;  "weigh  her  out  a  stone  of  meal,  or 
by  all  the  Ues  that  ever  came  from  your  Hps, 
111  squeeze  the  breath  out  of  your  body,  you 
deceitful  ould  hyi)ocrite." 

"  I  win,"  said  the  miser,  panting,  and  ad- 

1'usting  his  string  of  a  cravat,  "  I  isdll,  Tom  ; 
lere,  I  ain't  able,  weigh  it  yourself — Tm.  not 
— indeed  I'm  not  able,"  said  he,  breathless ; 
"  an'  I  was  thinkin'  when  you  came  in  of  sendin' 
af  ther  her,  bekase,  when  I  heard  of  the  sick- 
ness among  them,  that  I  mayn't  sin,  but  I 

•found  my  heart  bleedin'  inwar " 

Tom's  clutches  were  again  at  his  throat. 
"Another  lie,^'  he  exclaimed,  "and  you're  a 
gone  man.    Do  what  I  bid  you." 
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Skinadre  appeared,  in  point  of  &ct,  unable 
to  do  so,  and  Dalton  seeing  this,  weighed 
the  unhappy  young  woman  a  stone  of  oat- 
meal, which,  on  finding  it  too  heavy  for  her 
feeble  strength,  he  was  about  to  take  up  him- 
self when  he  put  his  hands  to  his  temples, 
then  stt^gered  and  f^ 

They  immediately  gathered  about  him  to 
ascertain  the.  cause  of  this  sudden  attack, 
when  it  appeared  that  he  had  become  insen- 
sible. His  brow  was  now  pale  and  cold  as 
marble,  and  a  slight  dew  lay  upon  his  broad 
forehead ;  his  shirt  was  open,  and  exposed 
to  view  a  neck  and  breast,  which,  although 
sadly  wasted,  were  of  surpassing  whiteness 
and  sreat  manly  beauty. 

niSaret.  o^  seei^  him  &11.  inBtantiy 
placed  her  baby  in  the  hands  of  another 
woman,  and  flying  to  him,  raised  his  head 
and  laid  it  upon  her  bosom;  whilst  the 
miser,  who  had  now  recovered,  shook  his 
head,  lifted  his  hands,  and  looked  as  if  he 
felt  that  his  house  was  rmdergoing  pollu- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  young  woman 
bent  lier  mouth  down  to  his  eap,  and  said, 
in  tones  that  were  wild  and  Hollow,  and 
that  had  more  of  despair  than  even  of  sorrow 
in  them — 

"Tom,  oh,  Tom,  are  you  gone? — hear 
me!" 

But  he  readied  not  to  her. 

"Ah  !  there  tuod  a  day,"  she  added,  look- 
ing with  a  mournful  smile  around,  "  when  he 
loved  to  Hsten  to  my  voice ;  but  tiiat  day  has 
passed  forever." 

He  opened  hia  eyes  as  she  spoke ;  hers 
were  fixed  upon  him.  He  felt  a  few  warm 
tears  upon  his  face,  and  she  exclaimed  in  a 
low  voice,  not  designed  for  other  ears — 

"  I  forgive  you  a//,  Tom,  dear — ^I  forgive 

He  looked  at  her,  and  starting  to  his  feet, 
exclaimed — 

"  Margaret,  my  own  Margaret,  hear  me ! 
She  is  dyin',"  he  shouted,  in  a  hoarse  and 
excited  voice — "  she  is  dyin'  with  want  I  see 
italL    She%deadl" 

It  was  too  true;  the  unhappy  girl  had 
passed  into  another  life ;  but,  whether  from 
a  broken  heart,  caused  by  sin,  shame,  and 
desertion,  or  from  famine  and  the  pressure 
of  general  destitution  and  distress,  could 
never  properly  be  ascertained. 

"  I  see  I "  exclaimed  Dalton,  his  eyes  again 
blazing,  and  his  voice  hollow  vnth  emc^on 
— "  I  see — there  she  lies ;  and  who  brought 
her  to  (hatf  But  I  intended  to  set  all  right 
Ay — ^there  she  lies.  An'  again,  how  are  we 
at  home?  Brought  low  down,  down  to  a* 
mud  cabin  !  Now,  Dick  o'  the  Grange,  an' 
now.  Darby  Skinadre  —  now  for  revenge. 
The  time  is  come.    Ill  take  myplace  at  ttie 


head  of  them,  and  what's  to  be  done,  mud 
be  done.  Margaret  Miu'tagh,  you're  lying 
dead  before  me,  and  by  the  broken  heart  you 
died  of " 

He  could  add  no  more ;  but  with  these 
words,  tottering  and  &:untic,  he  rushed  out 
of  the  miser's  house. 

"  Wid  the  help  o'  Qod,  the  young  savage 
is  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,"  observed  Skm- 
adre,  coolly ;  "  but,  as  it's  all  over  vnd  the 
unfortunate  crature,  I  don't  see  why  an  hon^ 
est  man  should  lose  his  o^,  at  any  rate." 

Whilst  uttering  these  words,  he  seized 
the  meal,  imd  deliberately  emptied  it  back 
into  the  chest  from  which  young  Dalton  had 
taken  it 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
A  MidMe  Man  and  MaffktraU— Master  and  Man, 

HAviNe  mentioned  a  strange  woman  who 
made  her  appearance  at  Skinadre's,  it  may 
be  necessaiy,  or,  at  least,  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  that  we  should  account  for  her  pre»- 
ence  under  the  roof  of  that  worthy  iadiiid- 
ual,  especially  as  she  is  likely  to  perform  a 
pazt  of  some  interest  in  our  tale.  We  have 
said  already  that  she  started  on  hearing 
Mave  Sullivan's  name  mentioned,  and  fol* 
lowed  her  and  the  Black  Prophet's  wife  like 
a  person  who  vsratched  their  motions,  and 
seemed  to  feel  some  peculiar  interesit  -in 
either  one  or  both.  The  reader  must  re- 
turn, then,  to  the  Grey  Stone  already  alli^ 
ded  to,  which  to  some  of  the  characters  in 
our  narrative  will  probably  prove  to  be  a 
"  stone  of  destiny." 

Hanlon,  having  departed  from  Sarali 
MGowan  in  a  state  of  excitement^  wended 
his  way  along  a  lonely  and  dreary  road,*  to 
the  residence  of  his  master,  Dick  o'  the 
Grange.  The  storm  had  increased,  and  vras  • 
still  increasing  at  every  successive  blasts 
until  it  rose  to  what  might  be  termed  a  tem- 
pest It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  thing  to 
describe  the  peculiar  state  of  his  feelings 
as  he  struggled  onwards,  sometimes  blown 
back  to  a  stand-still,  and  again  driven  for- 
ward by  the  gloomy  and  capricious  tyranny 
of  the  blast,  as  if  he  were  its  mere  plaything. 

.In  spite,  however,  of  the  conflict  of  the  ex- 
ternal elements  as  they  careered  over  the 
country  around  him,  he  could  not  shake  from 
his  imagination  the  impression  left  there  by 
the  groan  which  he  had  heard  at  the  Grey 
Stone.  A  supernatural  terror,  tbttrefore, 
wafi  upon  him,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  in 
the  presence  of  an  accompanying  spirit — of 
a  spirit  that  seemed  anxious  to  disclose  the 
fact  that  murder  would  not  rest;  and  go 
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gfcronglj  did  ibis  impression  gain  upon  bim, 
that  in  the  fitful  howling  of  the  storm,  and 
in  its  wild  wailing  and  dying  sobs  among 
the  trees  and  hedges,  as  be  went  along,  be 
thought  he  could  distinguish  sounds  that 
belonged  not  to  this  life.  Still  he  proceeded, 
his  terrors  thus  translating,  as  it  were,  the 
noisy  conflict  of  the  elements  into  the  voices 
of  the  dead,  or  thanking  Heaven  that  the 
strong  winds  brought  him  to  a  calmer  sense 
of  bis  position,  by  the  necessity  that  they 
imposed  of  preserving  himself  against  their 
violence.  In  this  anomalous  stete  he  ad- 
vanced, until  he  came  to  a  grove  of  old 
beeches  that  grew  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
bill-ranges  we  have  described,  and  here  the 
noises  be  heard  were  not  calculated  to  dimin- 
ish bis  terrors.  As  the  huge  trees  were 
tossed  and  swxmg  about  in  the  gloomy 
moonlight,  his  ears  were  assailed  by  a  va- 
rkty  of  wild  sounds  which  bad  never  reached 
them  before.  The  deep  and  repeated  crash- 
es of  the  tempest,  as  it  raged  among  them, 
was  accompanied  by  a  frightful  repetition  of 
boai'se  moanings,  mufiied  groans,  and  wild 
unearthly  shrieks,  which  encountered  him 
from  a  thousand  quarters  in  the  grove,  and 
he  began  to  feel  that  horrible  excitement 
which  is  known  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
mere  transition  from  extreme  cowardice  to 
reckless  indifference. 

Still  be  advanced  homewards,  repeating 
bis  prayers  with  singular  energy,  bis  bead 
uncovered  notwitbstimding  the  severity  of 
the  night,  and  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents 
ii}>on  bim,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
cross  a  level  of  rough  land,  at  all  times  damp 
and  marshy,  but  in  consequence  of  the  rains 
of  the  season,  now  a  perfect  morass.  Over 
tills  be  had  advanced  about  half  a  mile,  and 
got  beyond  the  frightful  noises  of  the  woods, 
when  some  large  object  rose  into  the  air 
from  a  clump  of  plasny  rushes  before  bim, 
and  shot  along  the  blast,  uttering  a  booming 
sound,  so  loud  and  stunning  that  he  stood 
riveted  to  the  earth.  The  noise  resembled 
that  which  sometimes  proceeds  from  a  hum- 
ming-top, if  a  person  could  suppose  one 
made  upon  such  a  gigantic  scale  as  to  pro- 
duce the  deep  and  hollow  buzz  which  this 
being  emitted.  Nothing  could  now  convince 
him  that  he  was  not  surrounded  by  spirits, 
and  he  felt  confident  that  the  voice  of  un- 
discovered murder  was  groaning  on  the 
blast — shrieking,  as  it  were,  for  vengeance 
in  the  terrible  voice  of  the  tempest.  He 
once  more  blessed  himself,  repeated  a  fresh 
prayer,  and  struggled  forward,  weak,  and 
nearly  exhausted,  until  at  length  he  reached 
the  village  adjoining  which  his  master,  Dick 
•'  the  Grange,  resided. 

The  winds  now,  and  for  some  minutes 


previously,  bad  begun  to  &11,  and  the  lulls 
in  the  storm  were  calmer  and  more  frequent, 
as  well  as  longer  in  duration.  Hanlon  pro- 
ceeded to  his  master's,  and  peering  througb 
the  shutters,  discovered  that  the  servants 
bad  not  yet  retired  to  rest ;  then  bending 
his  steps  further  up  the  village,  he  soon 
reached  a  small  isolated  cabin,  ab  the  door  of 
which  be  knocked;  and  in  due  time  was  ad- 
mitted by  a  thin,  tall  female. 

"God  protect  us,  dear,  you're  lost! — ► 
blessed  father,  sicb  a  night !  Oh !  my,  my ! 
Well,  well ;  sit  near  the  sparse  o*^  fire,  sicb  as 
it  is ;  but,  indeed,  it's  littile  you'll  benefit  by 
it.     Any  way,  sit  down." 

Hanlon  sat  on  a  stool,  and  laying  bis  hat 
beside  him  on  the  floor,  he  pressed  the  rain 
as  well  as  be  could  out  of  his  drenched  hair, 
and  for  some  time  did  not  speak,  whilst  the 
female,  squatted  upon  the  ground,  somewhat 
like  a  bore  in  her  form,  sat  with  the  candle 
in  her  hand,  which  she  held  up  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  £sbce,  whilst  her  eyes  were  riveted 
x>n  him  with  a  look  of  earnest  and  solemn 
inquiry. 

"Well,"  she  at  length  said,  "did  your 
journey  end,  as  I  tould  you  it  would,  in 
nothing  ?  And  yet,  God  presarve  me,  you 
look — eh ! — what  has  happened  ? — you  look 
like  one  that  was  tended,  sure  enough. 
Tell  me,  at  wanst,  did  the  dhrame  come  out 
thrue?" 

"  m  not  have  a  light  beart  this  many  a 
day,"  he  replied  ;  "  let  no  one  say  there's  not 
a  Providence  above  us  to  bring  murdber  to 
light." 

"  Qx)d  of  glory  be  about  us ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, interrupting  him  ;  "  something  has 
happened  I  Your  looks  would  frighten  one, 
an'  your  voice  isn't  like  the  voice  of  a  livin' 
man.  TeU  me — and  yet,  for  all  so  curious 
as  I  feel,  Tm  thremblin'  this  minute — ^but 
tell  me,  did  the  dhrame  come  out  thrue,  I 
say?". 

"  The  dhrame  came  oiU  thrue"  he  replied, 
solemnly.  "  I  know  where  the  tobaccy  box 
is  that  be  had  about  him;  the  same  that 
transported  my  poor  unde,  or  that  was  part- 
ly the  means  of  doin'  ii" 

The  woman  crossed  herself,  muttered  a 
short  ejaculatory  prayer,  and  again  gathered 
her  whole  features  into  an  expression  of 
mingled*  awe  and  curiosity. 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  place  you  dhramed 
of?"  she  asked. 

"I  went  to  the  Grey  Stone,"  be  repHed^ 
"  an'  offered  up  a  prayer  for  bis  sowl,  afther 
puttin'  my  right  hand  upon  it  in  his  name, 
jist  as  I  did  on  yesterday ;  afther  I  got  an 
account  of  the  tobaccy  box,  I  heard «  a 
groan  at  the  spot — ^as  heaven's  above  me^  I 
did." 
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"  Savior  of  earth,  gluntho  shin  I " 

"  But  that  wasn't  all.  On  my  way  home, 
I  heard,  as  I  was  passin'  the  ould  trees  at 
the  Babbit  Bank,  things  that  I  can't  find 
words  to  tell  you-  of." 

"  Well  acushla,  glory  be  to  God  for  every- 
thing !  it  s  aU  his  will,  blessed  be  his  name ! 
jW^at  did  you  hear,  avick  ?  —  but  wait  till  I 
throw  a  drop  o'  the  holy  wather  that  I  have 
bangin'  in  the  little  bottle  at  the  bed-post 
upon  us." 

She  rose  whilst  speaking  and  getting  the 
bottle  alluded  to,  sprinkled  both  herself  and 
him,  after  which  she  hung  it  up  again  in  its 
former  position. 

"There,  now,  nothin'  harmful,  at  any 
rate,  can  come  near  us  afther  that,  blessed 
be  his  name.  Well,  what  diS  you  hear 
comin'  home  ?  — ^I  mean  at  the  Babbit  Bank. 
Wurrah,"  she  added,  shuddering,  "  but  it's 
it  that's  the  lonely  spot  after  night !  What 
was  it,  dear  ?  " 

"Indeed,  I  can  scarcely  tell  you — sich 
groans,  an'  wild  shoutins,  an'  shrieks,  man's 
ears  never  hard  in  this  world,  I  think ;  there 
I  hard  them  as  I  was  comin'  past  the  trees, 
an'  afther  I  passed  them  ;  an'  when  I  left 
them  far  behind  ine,  I  could  hear,  eveiy  now 
ai^d  then,  a  wild  shriek  that  made  my  blood 
run  cowld.  But  there  was  still  worse  as  I 
crossed  the  Black  Park ;  something  got  up 
into  the  air  out  o'  the  rushes  before  me,  an' 
went  off  wid  a  noise  not  unlike  what  Jerry 
Hamilton  of  the  Band  makes  when  he  rubs 
his  middle  finger  up  against  the  tamborine." 

"Heaven  be  about  us!"  she  exclaimed, 
once  more  crossing  herself,  and  uttering  a 
short  prayer  for  protection  from  evil; 
"  but  tell  me,  how  did  you  know  it  was  his 
Box,  and  how  did  you  find  it  out  ?  " 

"  By  the  letters  P.  M.,  and  the  broken 
hinge,"  he  replied. 

"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed again — "  He  won't  let  the  murdher 
lie,  that's  clear.  But  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  how  did  your  goin'  to  the  Grey  Stone 
bring  you  to  the  knowledge  of  the  box  ? ." 

He  then  gave  her  a  more  detailed  account 
of  his  conversation  with  Sarah  M'Gowan, 
and  the  singular  turn  which  it  chanced  to 
take  towards  the  subject  of  the  handker- 
chief, in  the  first  instance ;  but  when  the 
coincidence  of  the  letters  were  mentioned, 
together  with  Sarah's  admission  that  she  had 
the  box  in  her  possession,  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  looking  upwards  exclaimed — 

"Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Almighiy 
for  that !  Oh,,  I  feel  there  is  no  doubt  now 
the  hand  of  God  is  in  it,  an'  we'll  come  at 
the  murdher  or  the  murdberers  yet." 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I'm  lost 
Wid  wet  an'  cowld  ;  so  in  the  meantime  111 


be  off  home,  an'  to  my  bed.  I  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  about  another  matther, 
but  101  Wt  tm  momiB' ;  dear  kaom.  Tm  hi 
no  condition  to  spake  about  anything  else 
to-nighi  This  is  a  snug  little  cabin ;  but» 
plaise  Gbd,  in  the  coorse  of  a  week  or  so, 
I'll  have  you  more  comfortable  than  you 
are.  If  my  own  throuble  was  over  me,  I 
wouldn't  stop  long  in  the  neighborhood ; 
but  as  the  hsuid  of  God  seems  to  be  in  this 
business,  I  can't  think  of  goin'  till  it's  cleared 
up,  as  cleared  up  it  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt, 
an'  can  have  none,  afther  what  has  happened 
this  aveful  nighi" 

Hanlon's  situation  with  his  master  v^as 
one  with  which  many  of  our  readers  are,  no 
doubt,  weU  acquainted.  He  himself  was  a 
clever,  active,  ingenious  feUow,  who  could, 
as  they  say  in  ^e  country,  put  a  hand  to 
anything,  and  make  himself  useful  in  a  great 
variety  of  employments.  He  had  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  been  ^engaged  as  a  com- 
mon laborer  by  Dick  o'  the  Grange,  in  which 
capacity  he  soon  attracted  his  employer's 

everything  pertaimng  to  that  worthy  gentle- 
man's establishment.  It  is  true  he  was  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  of  whom  nobody 
knew  anything — for  there  appeai*ed  to  be 
some  mystery  about  him ;  but  as  Dick  cared 
little  of  either  his  place  of  birth  or  pedigree, 
it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  find  that  Hanlon 
was  a  very  useful,  not  to  say  valuable  young 
man,  about  his  house,  that  he  understood 
everything,  and  had  an  eye  and  hand  equally 
quick  and  experienced.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  soon  became  a  fiivorite  vrith  the 
father,  and  a  kind  of  sine  qua  non  with  the 
son,  into  whose  rustic  gaUantries  he  entered, 
with  a  spirit  that  satisfied  the  latter  of  hia 
capacity  to  serve  him  in  that  respect  as  well 
as  others.  Hanlon,  in  truth,  was  just  the 
person  for  such  a  master,  and  for  such  an 
establishment  as  he  kepi  Dick  o'  the 
Grange  was  not  a  man  who,  either  by  birth, 
education,  or  position  in  society,  could  en- 
tertain any  pretensions  to  rank  with  the 
gentry  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is 
true  he  was  a  magistrate,  but  then  he  wns  a 
middleman,  and  as  such  found  himself  an 
interested  agent  in  the  operation  of  one  of 
the  worst  and  most  cruel  systems  that  eves 
cursed  either  the  country  or  the  people. 
We  of  courser  mean  that  which  suffered  a 
third  party  to  stand  between  the  head  land- 
lord, and  those  who  in  general  occupied  the 
soil  Of  this  system,  it  may  be  with  truth 
said,  that  the  iniquity  lay  rather  in  the 
principal  on  which  it  rested,  than  in  the  in- 
dividual who  administered  it ;  because  it  waa 
next  to  an  impossibility  that  a  man  anxious  to 
aggrandize  his  family — ^as  almost  every  man 
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is — could,  in  the  exercise  of  the  habits 
which  enable  Mm  to  do  so,  avoid  such  a 
pressure  upon  those  who  were  under  him  as 
amounted  to  great  hardships  and  injustice. 
The  system  held  out  so  many  temptations 
to  iniquity  in  the  management  of  land,  and 
in  the  remuneration  of  labor,  that  it  required 
an  amount  of  personal  virtue  and  self-denial  to 
resist  them,  tliat  were  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  any  one,  so  difficult  was  it  to  over- 
look or  neglect  the  opportunities  for  oppres- 
sion and  fraud  which  it  thus  offered. 

Old  Dick,  although  bearing  the  character 
of  being  a  violent  and  outrageous  man,  was, 
however,  one  of  those  persons  of  whom  there 
will  be  always  somebody  found  to  speak 
favorably.  Hot  and  ungovernable  in  temper, 
he  unquestionably  was,  and  capable  of  savage 
and  cruel  acts ;  but  at  the  same  time  his 
capricious  and  unsteady  impulses  rendered 
him  uncertain,  whether  for  good  or  evil ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
know  when  to  ask  him  for  a  favor ;  nor  was 
it  extraordinary  to  find  him  a  friend  this 
day  to  the  man  whose  avowed  enemy  he  pro- 
claimed himself  yesterday;  and  this  same 
point  of  character  was  true  the  other  way — 
for  whilst  certain  that  you  had  him  for  a 
friend,  perhaps  you  found  him  hard  at  work 
to  oppress  or  over-reach  you  if  he  could. 
The  consequence  of  this  peculiaiity  was  that 
he  had  a  two-fold  reputation  in  the  country. 
Some  were  found  to  abuse  him,  and  others 
to  mention  many  acts  of  generosity  and  kind- 
ness which  he  had  been  known  to  perform 
under  circumstances  where  they  were  least 
to  be  expected.  This  perhaps  was  one  rea- 
son why  they  made  so  strong  an  impression 
upon  the  people,  and  were  so  distinctly  re- 
membered to  his  advantage.  It  is  true  he 
was  a  violent  party  man,  but  then  he  wanted 
coolness  to  adjust  his  principles,  and  thus 
make  them  subservient  to  his  private  inter- 
ests. For  this  reason,  notwithstanding  his 
strong  and  out-spoken  prejudices,  it  was  a 
weU  know  fact»  that  the  Boman  Catholic 
population  preferred  liim  as  a  magistrate  to 
many  who  were  remarkable  for  a  more  equal 
and  even  tenor  of  life,  and  in  whom,  under 
greater  plausibility  of  manner,  there  existed 
something  which  they  would  have  readily 
exchanged  for  his  violent  abuse  of  them  and 
their  creed. 

Such  was  Dick  o'  tlie  Grange,  a  man  who, 
as  a  middleman  and  a  magistrate,  stood  out 
a  prominent  representative  of  a  class  that  im- 
pressed themselves  strongly  upon  their  times, 
and  who,  whether  as  regards  their  position 
or  office,  would  not  find  at  the  present  day 
in  the  ranks  of  any  pari;y  in  Ireland  a  single 
man  who  could  come  forward  and  say  they 
wore  not  an  oppre^ve  evil  to  the  country. 


Dick  o'  the  Grange,  at  this  period  of  our 
narrative,  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and 
had,  some  time  past,  begun  to  feel  what  is 
known  in  men  who  have  led  a  hard  convivial 
life,  as  that  breaking  down  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  is  generally  the  forerunner  of 
dissolution.  On  this  account  he  had  for 
some  time  past  resigned  the  management  of 
his  property  altogether  to  his  son,  young 
Dick,  who  was  certainly  wild  and  imreflect- 
ing,  but  neither  so  impulsively  generous, 
nor  so  habitually  violent  as  his  father.  The 
estimate  of  his  character  which  went  abroad 
was  such  as  might  be  expected^^many 
thought  him  better  than  the  old  man.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  and  a  favorite — two 
cirpimistances  which  probably  occasioned  his 
education  to  be  neglected,  as  it  had  been. 
All  his  sisters  and  brothers  having  been  for 
some  years  married  and  setiled  in  life,  he, 
and  Ins  father,  who  was  a  widower,  kept  a 
bachelor's  house,  where  we  regret  to  say  the 
parental  suroeiUance  over  his  morals  was  not 
so  strict  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Young 
Dick  was  handsome,  and  so  exceedingly  vain 
of  his  person,  that  any  one  wishing  to  gain  a 
favor  either  from  himself  or  his  worthy  sire, 
had  little  more  to  do  than  dexterously 
apply  a  strong  dose  of  flattery  to  this  his 
weakest  point,  ivnd  the  favor  was  sure  to  be 
granted,  for  his  influence  over  old  Dick  was 
boundless. 

In  this  family,  then,  it  was  that  Hanlon 
held  the  situation  we  have  described — that 
is,  partly  a  gardener,  and  partly  a  steward, 
and  partly  a  laboring  man.  There  was  a 
rude  and  riotous  character  in  and  about 
Dick's  whole  place,  which  marked  it  at  once 
as  the  property  of  a  person  below  the  char- 
acter of  a  gentleman.  Abundance  there 
was,  ^d  great  wealth  ;  but  neither  elegance 
nor  neatness  marked  the  house  or  furniture. 
His  servants  partook  of  the  same  equivocal 
appearance,  as  did  the  Mher  and  son,  and 
the  "  Grange  "  in  general ;  but,  above  aU  and 
everytliing  in  his  establisliment,  must  we 
place,  in  originality  and  importance.  Jemmy 
Branigan,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  ought  to 
receive  credit  for  the  greater  portion  of  old 
Dick's  reputation,  or  at  least  for  all  that  was 
good  of  it.  Jemmy  was  his  old,  confidential 
— enemy — for  more  than  forty  yeai-s,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  period  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  with  truth  that,  in  Jemmy's 
hands,  Dick  o'  the  Grange  ought  to  be 
looked  to  as  a  responsible  person.  When 
we  aay  "enemy,"  we  know  perfectly  well 
what  we  mean ;  for  if  half  a  dozen  battles 
between  Jemmy  and  his  master  every  day 
during  the  period  above  mentioned  consti- 
tuted friendship,  then,  indeed,  the  reader 
may  substitute  the  word  friend,  if  he  pleasea 
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Iq  fact,  Dick  and  Jemmy  had  become  noto- 
rious throughout  the  whole  country;  and 
we  are  ceiiain  that  many  of  our  readers  will, 
at  first  glance,  recognize  these  two  remark- 
able individuals.  Truly,  the  ascendancy 
which  Jenuny  had  gain^  over  ti.e  xnagS- 
trate,  was  surprising  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  amusing  than  the  interminable  series 
of  communications,  both  written  and  oral, 
which  passed  between  them,  in  the  shape  of 
dismissals  from  service  on  the  one  side,  and 
notices  to  leave  on  the  other  ;  each  of  which 
whether  written  or  oral,  was  treated  by  the 
party  noticed  with  the  most  thorough  con- 
tempt. Nothing  was  right  that  Jemmy  dis- 
approved of,  and  nothing  wrong  that  had 
his  sanction,  and  this  without  any  reference 
whatsoever  to  the  will  of  his  master,  who,  if 
he  happened  to  get  into  a  passiop  about  it, 
was  put  down  by  Jemmy,  who  got  into  a 
greater  passion  still ;  so  that,  after  a  long 
course  of  recrinlination  and  BiUinsgate  on 
both  sides,  deUvered  by  Jemmy  in  an  incom- 
parably louder  voice,  and  with  a  more  con- 
sequential manner,  old  Dick  was  finally  forced 
to  succumb. 

The  worthy  magistrate  and  his  son  were 
at  break&st  next  morning,  when  young 
"  Master  Hichard,"  as  he  was  called,  rung 
the  bell,  and  Jemmy  attended — for  we  must 
add,  that  tfemmy  discharged  the  duties  of 
butler,  together  with  any  other  duty  that  he 
himself  deemed  necessary,  and  that  without 
leave  asked  or  given. 

Where's  Hanlon,  Jemmy  ?  "  he  asked. 
Hanlon  ?  troth,  it's  little  matther  where 
he  is,  an'  devil  a  one  o'  myself  care&" 

"Well,  but  I  care,  Jemmy,  for  Ivrant  him. 
Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He's  gone  up  to  that  ould  streele's,  that 
Hves  in  the  cabin  above  there.  I  don't  like 
the  same  Hanlon  ;  nobody  here  knows  any- 
thing abQut  himj  nor  he  won't  let  them 
know  anything  about  him.  He's  as  close  as 
Darby  Skinadre,  and  as  deep  as  a  dhraw-welL 
Altogether,  he  looks  as  if  there  was  a  weight 
on  his  conscience,  for  all  his  lightness  an'  fun 
— an'  if  I  thought  so,  I'd  discharge  him  at 
wansi" 

"  And  I  agree  with  you  for  once,"  observed 
his  master ;  "  there  is  some  cursed  mystery 
about  him.  I  don't  like  him,  either,  to  say 
the  truth.'* 

"An'  why  don't  you  like  him?"  aaked 
Jemmy,  with  a  contemptuous  look. 

"  I  can't  say ;  but  I  don't." 

"No I  you  can't?  I  know  you  can't'  say 
an^'thing,  at  all  events,  that  you  ought  to 
say,"  replied  Jemmy,  who,  like  his  master, 
would  have  died  without  contradiction  ;  "  but 
/  can  say  why  you  don't  Uke  him  ;  it's  be- 
kaise  he's  the  best  sarvint  ever  was  a;boat 
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your  place  ;  that's  the  raison  you  don't  like 
him.  But  what  do  you  know  about  a  good 
sarvint  or  a  bad  one,  or  anything  else  &at'a 
useful  to  you,  Gk)d  help  you." 

"If  you  were  near  my  cane,  you  old 
scoundrel,  I'd  pay  you  for  your  impertinence^ 
ay  would  L" 

"Ould  scoundrel,  is  it?  Oh,  hotdd  your 
tongue ;  I'm  not  of  your  blood,  thank  God ! 
— and  don't  be  fastenin'  your  name  upon 
me.  .  Ould  scoundrel,  indeed  i — Troth,  we 
could  spare  an  odd  one  now  and  then  out  of 
our  own  Uttle  establishment." . 

"  Jemmy,  never  mind,"  said  the  son,  "  but 
teU  Hanlon  I  want  to  speak  to  him  in  the 
office  after  breakfast" 

"  If  I  see  him  I  will,  but  the  devil  an  inch 
111  go  out  o'  my  way  for  it — ^if  I  see  him  I 
vrill,  an'  if  ^  don't  I  won't  Did  you  put  a 
fresh  bandage  to  your  leg,  to  keep  in  them 
Pharisee'^  veins  o'  yours,  as  the  docthor  oiv 
dhered  you  ?  " 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  usual  style  of  his 
address  to  the  old  magistrate,  when  in  coii« 
versation  with  him. 

"  Damn  the  quack*! "  replied  his  master : 
"no,  I  didn't" 

"  An'  why  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  You're  beginning  this  morning,"  said  the 
other,  losing  temper.  "  You  had  better  keep 
quiet,  keep  your  distance,  if  you're  wise — 
that's  alL" 

"  Why  didn't  you,  I  ax,"  continued  Jem- 
my, walking  up  to  him,  with  his  hands  in 
his  coat  pocket,  and  looking  coolly,  but  au- 
thoritatively in  his  &ce.  "  I  tell  you,  and  if 
you  don't  know  how  to  take  care  of  yourself 
/  do,  and  I  vnlL  Fm  all  that's  left  over  you 
now ;  an'  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  it's  a  purty 
account  I'd  be  able  to  give  of  you,  if  I  was 
called  on." 

"  This  to  my  face ! "  exclaimed  Dick — "  this 
to  my  face,  you  villain  I " — and,  as  he  spoke^ 
the  cane  was  brandished  over  Jemmy's  head, 
as  if  it  would  descend  every  moment 
.  "Ay,"  replied  Jemmy,  without  budging, 
"  ay,  indeed — ^an'  a  purty  face  it  is — a  nice 
face  hard  drinkin'  an'  a  bad  life  has  left  you. 
Ah !  do  it  if  you  dare,"  he  added,  as  the 
other  swung  his  staff  once  or  twice,  as  if 
about  to  lay  it  down  in  reality ;  "  troth,  if  you 
do,  I'll  know  how  to  act" 

"  What  would  you  do,  you  old  cancer — 
what  would  you  do  if  I  did  ?  " 

"  Troth,  what  youll  force  me  to  do  some 
day.  I  know  you  will,  for  heaven  an'  earth 
couldn't  stand  you  ;  an'  if  I  do,  it's  not  me 
you'll  have  to  blame  for  it  Ah,  that*  same 
step  you'll  drive  me  to — ^I  see  that" 

"  What  wiU  you  do,  you  old  viper,  that  has 

*  Varicose,  we  pzesame. 
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been  like  a  blister  to  me  my  whole  life — what 
will  you  do.?" 

"  Send  you  about  your  business,"  replied 
Jemmy,  coolly,  but  with  aU  the  plenitude  of 
authority  in  his  manner ;  "  send  you  from 
about  the  place,  an'  then  111  haye  a  quiet 
house.  Ill  send  you  to  your  youngest 
daughter's  or  somewhere,  or  any  where,  out 
of  this.  So  now  that  you  know  my  deter* 
mination  you  had  betther  keep  yourself  coo], 
unless,  indeed,  you  wish  to  thravel.  Oh, 
then  heaven's  above,  but  you  wor  a  bit- 
ther  sight  to  me,  an'  but  it  was  the  imlucky 
day  that  ever  the  divil  druv  you  across  me ! " 

"  Dick,"  said  the  lather,  "  as  soon  as  you 
go  into  the  office,  write  a  discharge,  as  bad 
a  one,  for  that  old  vagabond,  as  the  English 
language  can  enable  you  to  do — for  by  the 
light  of  heaven,  he  shan't  sleep  another  night 
under  this  roof." 

"Shan't  I?— well  see  that,  though.  To 
the  divil  I  pitch  yourself  an'  your  discharge 
— an'  now  mark  my  words :  111  be  no  longer 
throubled  wid  you ;  you've  been  all  my  life 
a  torment  and  a  heart-break  to  me — a  blister 
of  French  flies  was  swan's  down,  compared 
to  you,  but  by  the  book.  111  end  it  at  last — 
ay,  will  I — I  give  you  up — I  surrendher  you 
as  a  bad  bargain — ^I  wash  my  hands  of  you — 
This  is  Tuesday  momin',  God  bless  the  day 
and  the  weather — an'  woeful  weather  it  is — 
but  sure  it's  betther  than  you  desarve,  an'  I 
don't  doubt  but  it's  you  and  the  likes  o'  you 
that  brings  it  on  us !  Ay,  this  is  Tuesday 
momin',  an'  I  now  give  you  wamin'  that  on 
Saturday  next,  youll  see  the  last  o'  me — an' 
don't  thLak  that  this  warnin'  is  like  the  rest,  or 
that  111  relint  again,  as  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  do  often  before.  No — my  mind's  made 
up — an'  indeed — "  here  his  voice  sank  to  a 
great  calmness  and  philosophy,  like  a  man 
who  was  above  aU  human  passion,  and  who 
eould  consequently  talk  in  a  voice  of  cool 
aiid  quiet  determination ;— "  An*  indeed,"  he 
added,  "  my  conscience  was.  urgin'  me  to  this 
for  some  time  past — so  that  I'm  glad  things 
has  taken  this  turn." 

"I  hope  you'll  keep  your  word,  then," 
said  his  master,  "  but  before  you  go,  listen 
to  me." 

"  Listen  to  you — to  be  sure  I  will ;  God 
forbid  I  wouldn't ;  let  there  be  nothing  at 
any  rate,  but  civihty  between  us  while  we're 
together.     What  is  it?" 

''You  asked  me  last  night  to  let  widow 
Leary's  cow  out  o'  pound  ?  " 

"Ay,  did  I!" 

'*  And  I  swore  I  wouldn't** 

"  I  know  you  did.  Who  would  doubt  ^uA^ 
ftt  any  rate?" 

"Well,  before  you,  leave  us,  be  off  now,' 
and  let  the  animal  out  o'  the  pound." 


"Is  that  it?  Oh,  God  help  you !  whatll 
you  do  when  youll  be  left  to  yoiuself,  as 
you  will  be  on  Saturday  next?  Let  her  out, 
says  you.  Troth,  the  poor  woman  had  her 
cow  safe  and  sound  at  home  wid  her  before 
she'  went  to  bed  last  night,  and  her  poor 
childre  had  her  milk  to  kitchen  their  praties, 
the  craythurs.  Do  yoii  think  I'd  let  her 
stay  in  till  the  maggot  bit  you?  Oh,  ay,  in- 
deed I  In  the  mane  time,  as  soon  as  you 
are  done  breakfast,  I  want  you  in  the  study, 
to  put  the  bindage  on  that  ould,  good-for- 
nothin'  leg  o'  yours ;  an'  mark  my  words,  let 
there  be  no  ^iiirkin'  now,  for  on  it  niust  go, 
an'  wiU,  too.  If  I  see  that  Hdhlon,  I'll  tell 
him  you  want  to  see  him,  Master  Bichard ; 
an'  now  that  I'm  on  it,  I  had  betther  say  a 
word  to  y<m  before  I  go  ;  bekais^  when  I  do 
go,  youll  have  no  one  to  guide  you,  God 
help  yoU)  or  to  set  you  a  Christian  patthem. 
You  see  that  man  sittin'  there  wid  that  bad 
leg,  stretched  out  upon  the^chair  ?  " 

"  I  do.  Jemmy — ^ha,  ha^  ha  I  Well,  what 
next  ?  " 

"  That  man  was  the  worst  patthern  ever 
you  had.  In  the  word,  don't  folly  nis  ex- 
ample in  anything— in  anyone  single  thing: 
an'  then  there  may  be  some  chance  o'  you  stiU. 
Ill  want  you  by-an'-by  in  the  study,  I  tould 
you." 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  his 
master,  at  whom  he  looked  as  one  might  be 
supposed  to  do  at  a  man  whose  case,  in  a 
moral  sense,  was  hopeless  ;  after  which,  hav- 
ing uttered  a  groan  that  seemed  to  imitate 
the  woeful  affliction  he  was  doomed,  day  by 
day,  to  suffer,  he  left  the  room. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  neither  is  it  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  enter  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  interview  which  Hanlon  had 
that  morning  with  young  Dick.  It  is  merely 
sufficient  to  state  that  they  had  a  private 
conversation  in  the  old  magistrate's  office,  at 
which  the  female  whom  Hanlon  liad  visited 
the  night  before  was  present  When  this 
was  concluded,  Hanlon  walked  with  her  a  part 
of  the  way,  evidently  holding  serious  and  in- 
teresting discourse  touching  a  subject  which 
we  may  presume  bore  upon  the  extraordinary 
proceedings  of  the  previous  night  He 
closed  by  giving  her  directions  how  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  journey  ;  for  it  seemed  that  she 
was  unacquainted  wilh  the  way,  being,  like 
himself,  but  a  stranger  in  the  neighborhood : 
— "  You  will  go  on,"  said  he,  "  till  you  reach 
the  height  at  Aughindmmmon,  from  that 
you  will  see  the  trees  at  the  Babbit  Bank 
undher  you  ;  then  keep  the  road  straight  till 
you  come  to  where  it  crosses  the  ford  of  the 
river :  a  little  on  this  side,  and  where  the 
road  turns  to  your  right,  you  will  And  the 
Grey  Stone,  an'  jist  opposite  that  you  will 
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see  the  miserable  cabin  where  the  Black 
Prophet  lives." 

"Why  do  they  call  him  the  Black  Pro- 
phet?" 

"  Partly,  they  tell  me,  from  his  appearance, 
an'  partly  bekaise  he^  takes  delight  in  pro- 
phesyin'  evil." 

"  But  could  he  have  anything  to  do  vdd 
the  murdher  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinkin'  about  that,*'  he  replied, 
"  and  had  some  talk  this  momin'  wid  a  man 
that's  livin'  a  long  time— indeed  that  was 
bom — a  little  above  the  place — and  he  says 
that  the  Black  Prophet,  or  M'Gowan,  did  not 
come  to  the  neighborhood  till  afther  the 
murdher.  I  wasn't  myself  cool  enough  last 
nii^ht  to  ask  his  dauc^hter  many  questions 
about  it ;  an'  I  wa^  afrdd,  besides,  to  appear 
over-anxious  in  the  business.  So  now  that 
you  have  your  instructions  in  that  and  the 
other  matthers,  youll  manage  every  thing  as 
veil  as  you  can." 

Hanlon  then  returned  to  the  Orange,  and 
the  female  proceeded  on  her  mission  to  the 
house,  if  house  it  could  be  called,  of  the 
Black  Prophet,  for  the  purpose,  if  x>os8ible, 
of  collecting  such  circumstances  as  might 
tend  to  throw  light  upon  a  dark  and  mys- 
terious murder. 

When  Sarah  left  her  father,  after  having 
poulticed  his  face,  to  go  a  kaiUey^  as  she 
said,  to  a  neighbor's  house,  she  crossed  the 
ford  of  the  river,  and  was  proceeding  in  the 
same  directions  that  had  been  taken  by 
Hanlon  the  preceding  night,  when  she  met 
a  strange  woman,  or  rather  she  found  her 
standing,  apparently  waiting  for  herself,  at 
the  Grey  Stone.  Prom  the  position  of  the 
stone,  which  was  a  huge  one,  under  one  ledge 
of  which,  by  the  way,  there  grew  a  little 
clump  of  dwarf  elder,  it  was  impossible  that 
Sarah  could  pass  her,  vnthout  coming  in 
tolerable  close  contact ;  for  the  road  was  an 
old  and  narrow  one,  though  perfectly  open 
and  without  hedge  or  ditch  on  either  side  of 
ii 

"  Maybe  you  could  tell  me,  young  woman, 
whereabouts  here  a  man  lives  that  they  call 
Donnel  Dhu,  or  the  Black  Prophet ;  his  real 
name  is  M'Gowan,  I  think." 

"  I  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  at  any 
rate,"  rephed  Sarah  ;  "I'm  4iis  daughter." 

The  strange  woman,  on  surveying  Sarah 
more  closely,  looked  as  if  she  never  intended 
to  remove  her  eyes  from  her  countenance 
and  figure.  She  seemed  for  a  moment,  as  it 
were,  to  forget  every  other  object  in  life — 
her  previous  conversation  with  Hanlon — ^the 
message  on  which  she  bad  been  sent — and 
her  anxiety  to  throw  light  upon  the  avirful 
crime  that  had  been  committed  at  the  spot 
whereon  she  stood.    At  length  she  sighed 
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deeply,  and  appeared  to  recover  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  to  break  through  the  abstrao* 
tion  in  which  she  had  been  wrapped. 

"  You're  his  daughter,  you  say  ?  " 
Ay,  I  do  BBLy  so." 

Then  you  know  a  young  man  by  name 
Pierce — och,  what  am  I  sayin'l — by  name 
Charley  Hanlon  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  do — Tm  not  ashamed  of 
knowin'  Charles  Hanlon." 

"You  have  a  good  opinion  of.  him, 
then?" 

"  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  him,  biit  not  so 
good  as  I  had  thought" 

"  Musha  why  then,  might  one  ask  ?  " 

"  I'm  afeard  he's  a  cowardly  crathur,  and 
rather  unmanly  a  thrffle.  I  like  a  man  to 
be  a  man,  an'  not  to  get  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
an'  cowld  as  a  tombstone,  bekaise  he  hears 
what  he  thinks  to  be  a  groan  at  night,  an'  it 
may  be  nothin'  but  an  owld  cow  behind  a 
ditch.    Hal  ha!  hal" 

"  An'  where  did  he  hear  the  groan  ?  " 

"  Why,  here  where  we're  standin'.  Ha  I 
ha !  ha !  I  was  thinkin'  of  it  since,  an'  I  did 
hear  somethin'  very  like  a  groan  ;  but  what 
^about  it  ?  Sich  a  night  aa  last  night  would 
make  any  one  groan  that  had  a  groan  in 
them." 

"  You  spoke  about  ditches,  but  sure  there's 
no  ditches  here." 

"Divil  a  matther — who  cares  what  it  was? 
What  did  you  want  wid  my  father  ?" 
It  VTBS  yourself  that  I  wanted  to  see." 
Faix,  an'  you've  seen  me,  then,  an'  the 
full  o*  your  eye  you  tuck  out  o'  me.    You'll 
know  me  again,  I  hope." 

"  Is  your  mother  livin'  ?  " 

"No." 

"  How  long  is  she  dead,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  do  not ;  I  hardly  remember  anything 
about  her.  She  died  when  I  was  a  young 
slip — ^a  mere  child,  I  believe.  Still,"  she 
proceeded,  rathef  slowly,  musing  and  put- 
ting her  beautiful  and  taper  fingers  to  her 
chin — "I  think 'that  I  do  remember — it's 
like  a  dhrame  to  me  though,  an'  I  dunna  but 
it  tg  one — still  it's  like  a  dhrame  to  me,  that 
I  was  wanst  in  her  arms,  that  I  was  cryin', 
an-  that  she  kissed  me — that  she  kissed  me  I 
If  she  had  lived,  it's  a  different  life  maybe  Td 
lead  an'  a  different  creature  Pd  be  to-daj; 
maybe,  but  I  never  had  a  mother." 

"  Did  your  father  many  a  second  time  ?  " 

"  He  did." 
Then  you  have  a  step-mother?" 
'•Ay  have  L" 

Is  she  kind  to  you,  an'  do  yon  like 
her?" 

"  Middlin' — she's  not  po  bad — ^better  than 
I  deserve,  I  doubt ;  Pm  sorry  for  what  I  did 
to  her ;  but  then  I  have  the  divil's  temper, 
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an'  have  no  guide  o'  myself  when  it  comes 
on  me.  I  know  wbateyer  she  may  be  to  me, 
I'm  not  the  best  step-daughter  to  her." 

The  strange  female  was  evidently  much 
struck  with  the  appearance  and  singularly 
artless  disposition  of  Sarah,  as  well  as  with 
her  extraordinary  candor ;  and  indeed  no 
wonder ;  for  as  this  neglected  creature  spoke, 
especially  with  reference  to  her  mother,  her 
eyes  flashed  and  softened  with  an  expression 
oif  brilliancy  and  tenderness  that  might  be 
said  to  resemble  the  sky  at  night,  when  the 
glowing  corruscations  of  the  Aurora  Borealis 
sweep  over  it  like  expanses  of  lightning,  or 
fade  away  into  those  dim  but  graceful  undu- 
lations which  M  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
such  softness  and  beautv. 

"I  don't  know,"  observed  her  companion, 
sighing  and  looking  at  her  afifectfonately, 
'^how  any  step-mo£her  could  be  harsh  to 
you'' 

''Ha!  ha!  ha!  don't  you,  indeed ?  Faix, 
then,  if  you  had  me,  maybe  you  wouldn't 
think  so — ^I'm  nothin'  but  a  bom  divil  when 
the  fit's  on  me." 

"  Charley  Hanlon,"  proceeded  the  strange 
woman,  "  bid  me  ax  you  for  the  ould  tobao- 
cy-box  you  promised  him  last  night." 

''  Well,  but  he  promised  me  ahandkerchy; 
have  you  got  it?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  other,  producing  it  ; 
"  but,  then,  I'm  not  to  give  it  to  you,  unless 
you  give  me  the  box  for  it" 

"  But  I  haven't  the  box  now,"  said  Sarah, 
'*  how-and-ever,  I'll  get  it  for  him." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  an'  wiU  ?  "  in- 
quired the  other. 

"  I  had  it  in  my  hand  yesterday,"  she  said, 

an'  if  it's  to  be  had  TM  get  ii" 

"  Well,  then,"  observed  the  other  mildly, 

as  soon  as  you  get  him  the  box,  hell  give 
you  this  handkerchy,  but  not  till  then." 

''  Ha ! "  she  exclaimed,  kindling,  *'  is  that 
his  bargain  ;  does  he  think  I'd  thnck  him  or 
cheat  him  ? — hand  it  here." 

"  I  can't,"  replied  the  other ;  "Fm  only  to 
give  it  to  you  when  I  get  the  box." 

"  Hand  it  here,  I  say,'*  returned  Sarah, 
whose  eyes  flashed  in  a  moment ;  "  it's  Peg- 
gy Murray's  rag,  I  suppose — ^hand  it  here,  I 
bid  you." 

The  woman  shook  her  head  and  replied, 
"  I  can't — not  till  you  get  the  box." 

Sarah  replied  not  a  word,  but  sprang  at 
it,  and  in  a  minute  had  it  in  her  hands. 

"  I  would  tear  it  this  minute  into  ribbons," 
she  exclaimed,  with  eyes  of  Are  and  glowing 
cheeks,  "  and  ti*amp  it  undher  my  feet  too ; 
only  that  I  want  it  to  show  her,  that  I  may 
have  the  advantage  over  her." 

There  was  a  sharp,  fierce  smile  of  triumph 
on  her  features  as  she  spoke ;  and  altogether 
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her  face  sparkled  with  singular  animation 
and  beauty. 

*'  Gk>d  bless  me ! "  said  the  strange  woman, 
looking  at  her  with  a  wondering  yet  serious 
expression  of  countenance  ;  ''  I  wanst  knew 
a  &£e  like  yours,  an'  a  temper  the  aiquil  of 
it — at  any  rate,  my  godd  girl,  you  don't  pay 
much  respect  to  a.  stranger.  Is  your  step- 
mother at  home  ?  " 

"  She  is  not,  but  my  father  is  ;  however,  I 
don't  think  he'll  see  you  now.  My  step- 
mother's gone  to  Darby  Skinadre,  the  meal- 
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I'm  goin*  there." 

"  An'  if  you  see  her,"  replied  the  other, 
**  youll  know  her  ;  a  score  on  her  cheek — 
ha,  ha,  ha ;  an' when  you  see  it,  maybe  youH 
thank  God  that  I  am  not  your  step-daugh- 
ter." 

''Isn't  there  a  family  named  Sullivan  thai 
lives  not  far  from  Skinadre*s  ?  " 

"  There  is  ;  Jerry  Sullivan,  it's  his  daugh« 
ter  that's  the  beauty — Gra  Oal  Sullivan. 
Little  she  knows  what's  preparin'  for 
her!" 

"How  am  I  to  go  to  Skinadre's  from 
this?  "  asked  the  woman. 

"Up  by  that  road  there  ;  any  one  will  tell 
you  as  you  go  along." 

"Thank  you,  dear,"  replied  the  woman, 
tenderly  ;  "  God  bless  you  ;  you  are  a  wild 
girl,  sure  enough ;  but  above  all  things, 
afore  I  go,  don't  forget  the  box  for— for— 
och,  for — Charley  Hanlon.  God  bless  you, 
a  ccUeen  machreej  an'  make  you  what  you 
ought  to  be  I " 

Sarah,  during  many  a  long  day,  had  not 
heard  herself  addressed  id  an  accent  of  kind- 
ness or  aifection  ;  for  it  would  be  wrong  to 
bestow  upon  the  rude  attachment  which  ner 
father  entertained  for  her,  or  his  surly  mode 
of  expressing  it,  any  term  that  could  indicate 
tenderness,  even  in  a  remote  degree.  She 
looked,  therefore,  at  the  woman  earnestly, 
and  as  she  did,  her  whole  manner  changed 
to  one  of  melancholy  and  kindness.  A  soft 
and  benign  expression  came  like  the  dawn 
of  breaking  day  over  her  features,  her  voice 
fell  into  natural  melody  and  sweetness,  and, 
approaching  her  companion,  she  took  her 
hand  and  exclaimed — 

"  May  God  bless  you  for  them  words !  it's 
many  a  day  since  /  heard  the  voice  o'  kind- 
ness. 111  get  the  box,  if  it's  to  be  had,  if  it 
was  only  for  your  own  sake." 

She  then  passed  on  to  her  neighbor's 
house,  and  the  next  appearance  of  her  com- 
panion was  that  in  which  the  reader  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  in  the  house  of  Darby 
Skkiadre,  from  which  she  followed  Nelly 
M'Gowan  and  Mave  Sullivan  with  an  appear* 
ance  of  such  interest 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Meeting  cf  Strangers— Mj/steriotu  Dialogue, 

Gra  Gal  Sullivan  and  the  prophet's  wife, 
having  left  the  meal-shop,  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Aughamiirran,  evidently  in  close, 
and  if  one  could  judge  by  their  gestures, 
deeply  important  conversation.  The  strange 
woman  followed  them  at  a  distance,  meditat- 
ing, as  might  be  perceived  by  her  hesitating 
manner,  upon  the  most  seasonable  mcnnent 
of  addressing  either  one  or  both,  without 
seeming  to  interrupt  or  disturb  their  dia- 
logue. Although  the  actual  purport  of  the 
topic  they  discussed  could  not  be  known  by 
a  spectator,  yet  even  to  an  ordinaiy  observer, 
it  was  clear  that  the  elder  female  uttered 
something  that  was  calculated  to  warn  or 
alarm  the  younger. 

She  raised  her  extended  forefinger,  looked 
earnestly  into  the  face  of  her  companion, 
then  upwards  solenmly,  and,  clasping  her 
hands  with  vehemence,  appeared  to  close  her 
assertion  by  appealing  to  heaven  in  behalf 
of  its  truth  ;  the  younger  looked  at  her  with 
wonder,  seemed  anlazed,  paused  suddenly  on 
her  step,  raised  her  hands,  and  looked  as  if 
about  to  express  terror  ;  but,  checking  her- 
self, appeared  as  it  were  perplexed  by  un- 
certainty and  doubt.  After  this  the  elder 
woman  seeme'd  to  confide  some  secret  or 
sorrow  to  the  other,  for  she  began  to  weep 
bitterly,  and  to  wring  her  hands  as  if  with 
remorse,  whilst  her  companion  looked  like 
one  who  had  been  evidently  transformed  into 
an  impersonation  of  pure  and  artless  sym- 
pathy. She  caught  the  rough  hand  of  the 
other — and,  ere  she  had  proceeded  very  far 
in  her  narrative,  a  few  tears  of  compassion 
stole  down  her  youthful  cheek — after  which 
^e  began  to  administer  consolation  in  a 
manner  that  was  at  once  simple  and  touch- 
ing. She  pressed  the  hand  of  the  afflicted 
woman  between  hers,  then  wiped  her  eyes 
with  her  own  handkerchief,  and  soothed  her 
with  a  natural  softness  of  manner  that 
breathed  at  once  of  true  tenderness  and 
delicacy. 

As  soon  as  this  affecting  scene  had  been 
concluded,  the  strange  woman  imperceptibly 
mended  her  pace,  until  her  proximity  occa- 
sioned them  to  look  at  her  with  that  feeling 
which  prompts  us  to  recognize  the  vtdsh  of 
a  person  to  address  us,  as  it  is  often  ex- 
pressed, by  an  appearance  of  mingled  anxiety 
and  diffidence,  when  they  Approach  us.  At 
length  Mave  Sullivan  spoke — 

"  Who  is  that  strange  woman  that  is  fol- 
lovdn'  us,  an'  wants  to  say  something,  if  one 
can  judge  by  her  looks?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  repHed  NeDy ;  "  but 


whatsomever  it  may  be,  she  wishes  to  speak 
to  you  or  me,  no  doubt  of  it" 

"She  looks  like  *a  poor  woman,*"*  said 
Mave,  "  an'  yet  she  didn't  ask  anythiaag  in 
Skinadre's,  barring  a  drink  of  water ;  bat» 
God  pity  her  if  she's  comin'  to  us  for  reliei^ 
poor  creature !  At  any  rate,  she  appears  to 
have  care  and  distress  m  her  &ce ;  I'll  spaks 
to  her." 

She  then  beckoned  the  female  to  approach 
them,  who  did  so  ;  but  they'  could  perceive 
as  she  advanced,  that  they  had  been  misr 
taken  in  supposing  her  to  be  one  of  those 
unhappy  beings  whom  the  prevailing  famine 
had  diiven  to  mendicancy.  !Biere  was  visi- 
ble in  her  face  a  feeling  of  care  and  anxie^ 
certainly,  but  none  of  that  supplicating  ex- 
pression which  is  at  once  recognized  as  the 
charact^stic  of  the  wretched  class  to  which 
they  supposed  her  to  belong.  This  circum- 
stance particularly  embarrassed  the  inex- 
perienced girl,  whose  gentle  heart  at  ihh 
moment  sympathized  vnth  the  strangers 
anxieties,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  and 
she  hesitated  a  Httle,  when  the  woman  ap- 
proached, in  addressing  her.  At  length  she 
spoke: 

"  We  wor  list  sayin'  to  one  another,"  she 
observed,  ''  that  it  looked  as  if  you  wi^ed 
to  spake  to  either  this  woman  or  me." 

"  You're  right  enough,  then,"  she  replied ; 
**  I  have  something  to  say  to  her,  and  a  sin- 
gle word  to  yourself  too." 

"An'  what  is  it  you  have  to  say  to  mef^ 
asked  Nelly;  "I  hope  it  isn't  to  borrow 
money  from  me,  bekase  if  it  is,  my  banker 
has  failed,  an'  left  me  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse." 

"Are  you  in  distress,  poor  woman," in- 
quired the  generous  and  kind-hearted  girL 
"Maybe  you're  hungry;  it  isn't  much  we 
can  do  for  you ;  but  little  aa  it  is,  if  yoa 
come  home  vdth  me,  you'll  come  to  a  family 
that  won't  scruple  to  share  the  little  they 
have  now  with  any  one  that's  worse  off  than 
themselves." 

"Ay,  you  may  well  say  *  now,* "  observed 
the  prophet's  wife  ;  "for  urUil  now,  it's  they 
that  could  always  afford  it ;  an'  indeed  it  was 
the  ready  an'  the  willin'  bit  was  ever  at  your 
father's  table." 

The  stranger  looked  upon  the  serene  and 
beautiful  features  of  Mave  with  a  long  gaze 
of  interest  and  admiration ;  after  which  she 
added,  with  a  sigh : 

"  And  you,  I  beHeve,  are  the  girl  they  talk 
so  much  about  for  the  fair  face  and  good 
heart?  Little  pinetration  it  takes  to  see 
that  you  have  both,  my  sweet  girl.    If  I  don't 

*  A  common  and  compsuBsionate  name  for  a  per- 
Bon  f  oxoed  to  ask  alm^. 
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mistake,  jour  name  is  Mave  SuUiyan,  or  Qra 
Galy  as  the  people  mostly  call  you." 

Aiave,  whose  natural  delicacy  was  tender 
and  pure  as  the  dew-drop  of  morning,  on 
hearing  her  praises  thus  uttered  by  the  Hps 
of  a  stranger,  blushed  so  deeply,  that  her 
whole  neck  and  face  became  suffused  with 
that  delicious  crimson  of  modesty  which, 
alas !  is  now  of  such  rare  occurrence  among 
the  sex,  unconscious  that»  in  doing  so,  she 
was  adding  fresh  testimony  to  the  imprest 
sions  which  had  gone  so  generally  abroad  of 
her  extraordinary  beauty,  and  the  many  im- 
ostentatioud  Tirtues  which  adotlied  her  hum- 
ble life. 

"  Maye  Sullivan  is  my  name,''  she  replied, 
smiling  through  her  blushes :  ''  as  to  the 
nickname,  the  people  will  call  one  what 
they  Hke,  no  matther  whether  it's  right  or 
wrong." 

"  ^e  people's  seldom  wrong,  then,  in  giv- 
in'  names  o'  the  kind,"  returned  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  but  in  your  case,  they're  right  at  all 
events,  as  any  one  *may  know  that  looks 
upon  you :  that  sweet  face  an'  them  fair  looks 
.is  seldom  if  ever  found  with  a  bad  heart 
May  €k)d  guard  you,  my  purty  and  innocent 
girl,  an'  keep  you  safe  from  all  evil,  I  pray 
his  holy  name." 

Hie  prophet's  wife  and  Mave  exchanged 
iooks  as  the  woman  spoke  :  and  the  latter 
said: 

''I  hope  you  don't  think  there's  any  evU 
before  me." 

"Who  is  there,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  that  can  say  there's  not  ?  Sure  it's  before 
us  and  about  us  every  hour  in  the  day  ;  but 
in  your  case,  darlin',  I  jist  say,  be  on  your 
guard,  an' don't  trust  or  put  belief  in  any 
one  that  you  don't  know  well.  That's  all  I 
can  say,  an'  indeed  all  I  know." 

"  1  feel  thankful  to  you,"  replied  Mave ; 
"and  now  that  you  wish  me  well,  (for 
Fm  sure  you  do,)  maybe  you'd  grant  me  a 
fivor?" 

"  If  it  is  widin  the  bounds  of  my  power, 
111  do  it,"  returned  the  other  ;  "  but  it's  lit- 
tle I  can  do,  God  help  me." 

"  Nelly,"  said  Mave,  "  will  you  go  on  to  the 
cross-roads  there,  an'  111  be  with  you  in  a 
minute." 

The  cross-roads  alladed  to  were  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  before  them.  The 
prophet's  wife  proceeded,  and  Mave  renewed 
the  conversation. 

"  What  I  want  you  to  do  for  me  is  this — 
that  is  if  you  can  do  it — maybe  you  could 
bring  a  couple  of  stones  of  meal  to  a  family 
of  the  name  of — of — "  here  she  blushed 
again,  and  her  confusion  became  so  evident 
that  she  felt  it  impossible  to  proceed  imtil 
she  bad  recovered  in  some  degree  her  com- 


posure. "  Only  two  or  three  years  agone,' 
she  continued,  "they  were  tiLe  daioentest 
farmers  in  the  parish ;  but  the  world  went 
against  them  as  it  has  of  late  a'most  against 
every  one,  owing  to  the  fall  of  prices,  and  now 
they're  out  of  their  ^m,  very  much  reduced, 
and  there's  sickness  amongst  them,  as  weU 
as  want.  They've  been  living,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, wiping  away  the  tears  wliich  wei'e 
now  fast  flowing,  "in  a  kind  of  cabin  or 
little  cottage  not  far  from  the  fine  house  an* 
place  that  was  not  long  ago  their  own. 
Their  name,"  she  added,  after  a  pause  in 
which  it  was  quite  evident  that  she  struggled 
strongly  with  her  feelings,  "is — ^is — Dal- 
ton." 

"O  was  the  young  fellow  one  of  them," 
asked  the  woman,  "  that  was  so  outrageous 
awhile  ago  in  the  miser  s?  I  think  I  heard 
the  name  given  to  him." 

"  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  him,"  re- 
plied Mave ;  "  he  was  alwaysi  wild,  but  they 
say  never  bad-hearted ;  it's  the  rest  of  the 
family  I'm  thinking  about — and  even  tliat 
young  man  isn't  more  than  three  or  four 
days  up  out  o'  the  fever.  What  I  want  you 
to  do  is  to  bring  the  malQ  I'm  spakin'  of  to 
that  &mily ;  any  one  will  show  you  their 
little  place ;  an'  to  leave  it  there  about  dusk 
this  evenin',  so  that  no  one  will  ever  know 
that  you  do  it ;  an'  as  yon  love  Grod  an' 
hope  for  mercy,  don't  breathe  my  name  in 
the  business  at  all." 

"I  will  do  it  for  you,"  rephed  the  other ; 
"biit  in  the  meantime  where  am  I  to  get 
the  meal  ?  " 

"  Why,  at  the  miser's,"  repHed  Mave ; 
"and  when  you  go  there,  tell  him  that -the 
person  who  told  him  they  'loouMnH  forget  it 
to  him,  sent  you  for  it,  an'  youll  get  it" 

"God  forbid  I  refused  vou  that  much," 
said  the  stranger ;  "  an'  although  itll  keep 
me  out  longer  than  I  expected,  still  I'll  maiv- 
age  it  ior  you,  an'  come  or  go  what  will, 
widout  mentioning  your  name." 

"  God  bless  you  for  that,"  said  Mave,  "  an 
grant  that  you  may  never  be  brought  to  the 
same  hard  pass  that  they're  in,  and  keep  you 
from  ever  having  a  heavy  pr  a  soiTOwful 
heart" 

"Ah,  acushla  oge,"  replied  the  woman 
with  a  profound  sigh,  "that  prayer's  too 
late  for  me  ;  anything  else  thim  a  heavy  and 
sorrowful  heart  I've  seldom  had :  for  the 
last  twenty  years  and  upwards  little  but  care 
and  sorrow  has  been  upon  me." 

"  Indeed,  one  might  easily  guess  as  much," 
said  Mave,  "  you  have  a  look  of  heart-break 
and  sorrow,  sure  edougL  But  answer  me 
this  :  how  do  you  know  tlyit  there  s  evil  be- 
fore me  or  about  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  returned 
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ihe  other;  ^'btit  Pm  afeoid  there's  some- 
thing  to  your  disadvantage  planned  or  plan-, 
nin'  against  you.  When  I  seen  you  awhile 
ago  I  didn't  know  you  till  I  heard  your 
name  ;  I'm  a  stranger  here,  not  two  weeks 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  know  hardly  any- 
body in  it" 

"Well,"  observed  Mave,  who  had  fallen 
back  upon  her  own  position,  and  the  danger 
alluded  to  by  the  stranger,  "  111  do  nothing 
that's  wrong  myself,  and  if  there's  danger 
about  me,  as  I  hear  there  is,  it's  a  good 
thing  to  know  that  G&d  can  guard  me  in 
spite  of  all  that  any  one  can  do  against  me." 

"Let  that  be  your  principle,  ahagur — 
sooner  or  latter  the  hand  o'  God  can  and 
wiU  make  everything  clear,  and  after  all, 
dear,  he  is  the  best  protection,  blessed  be 
his  name  I  '* 

Tliev  had  now  reached  the  cross-roads 
already  spoken  of,  where  the  prophet's  wife 
again  joined  them  for  a  short  time,  previous 
to  her  separation  from  Mave,  whose  way 
from  that  point  lay  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  theirs. 

"-This  woman,"  said  Mave,  "  wishes  to  go 
to  Condy  Dalton's  in  the  course  of  i£e 
evening,  and  you,  Nelly,  can  show  her  from 
the  road  the  poor  place  they  now  live  in, 
God  help  them." 

" To  be  sure,"  replieid  the  other,  "an'  the 
house  where  they  did  live  when  they  wor  as 
themselves,  full,  an'  warm,  an'  daicent ;  an' 
it  is  a  hard  case  pn  them,  Grod  knows,  to  be 
turned  out  like  beggars  from  a  farm  that 
they  spent  hundreds  on,  and  to  be  forced  to 
see  the  landlord,  ould  Dick  o'  the  Grange, 
now  settin'  it  at  a  higher  rent  and  putting 
into  his  own  pocket  the  money  they  had  laid 
out  upon  improvin'  it  an*  makin'  it  valuable 
for  hiifi  and  his  ;  troth,  it's  open  robbery  an' 
no  thin'  else." 

"  It  is  a  hard  case  upon  them,  as  eveiy 
body  allows,"  said  Mave,  "  but  it's  over  now, 
and  can't  be  helped.  Gk)od-bye,  NelLy,  an' 
God  bless  you ;  an'  God  bless  you  too,"  she 
added,  addressing  the  strange  woman,  whose 
hand  she  shook  and  pressed.  "  You  are  a 
great  deal  oulder  than  I  am,  an'  as  I  said, 
every  one  may  read  care  an'  sorrow  upon 
your  fece.  Mine  doesn't  show  it  ye^  I 
know,  but  for  all  that  the  heart  vnthin  me  is 
full  of  both,  an'  no  likelihood  of  its  ever  be- 
in'  otherwise  with  me." 

As  she  spoke,  the  tears  again  gushed 
down  her  cheeks ;  but  she  checked  her  grief 
by  an  effort,  and  after  a  second  hurried 
good-bye,  she  proceeded  on  her  way  homa 

"  That  seems  amild*giii,"8aid  the  strange 
woman,  "  as  she^is  a  lovely  creature  to  look 
at" 

"She's  better  than  she  looks,"  returned 


« 
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the  prophet's  wife,  "  an'  tlu^'s  a  great  deal 
to  say  for  her,** 

''  That's  but  truth,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  and  I  believe  it ;  for  indeed  she  haergood- 
ness  in  her  &oe."    - 

"  She  has  and  in  her  heart,"  replied  Nelly ; 
"  no  wondher,  indeed,  that  every  one  calls  her 
the  Ora  Qtd,  for  it's  a^e  that  well  deserves  it 
You  are  bound  for  Condy  Dalton's,  then  ?  " 
she  added,  inquiringly. 
I  am,"  said  the  otiher. 
I  think  you  must  be  a  straaciger  in  tbe 
country,  otherwise  Fd  know  your  foee," 
continued  N^lly — "  but  maybe  you^  a  rda- 
tion  of  theirs." 

"  I  am  a  stranger,"  said  the  ottier ;  "  but 
no  relation." 

"  The  Daltone^"  proceeded  Nelly,  "are dai- 
cent people^ — biit  hot  and  hasty,  as  the  sayin' 
is.  It's  the  blow  before  the  word  wid  them 
always." 

"Ah,  but  they  say,"  returned  her  com- 
panion, "that  a  haaiy  heart  was  never  a  bad 
one." 

"Many  a  piece  o'  nonsense  they  say  as 
well  as  iSa&i,**  rejoined  Nelly ;  "  I  know  &enu 
that  'ud  put  a  knife  into  your  heart  hastily 
enough — ^ay,  an'  give  you  a  hasty  death  into 
the  bargain.  They'll  first  break  your  head 
— cut  you  to  the  skull,  and  then,  indeed, 
they'll  give  you  a  plaisther.  That  was  ever 
an'  always  the  carrecther  of  the  same  Dal- 
tons  ;  an',  if  all  accoimts  be  thrue,  the  hand 
of  God  is  upon  them,  an'  will  be  upon  them 
till  the  bloody  deed  is  brought  to  light" 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  inquired  the  other,  with 
intense  interest,  whilst  her  eyes  became  rivet- 
ed upon  Nelly's  hard  features 

"Why,  a  murdher  that  was  committed 
betther  than  twenty  years  ago  in  this  neigh- 
borhood." 

"A  murdher  I"  exclaimed  the  strangei*. 
"  Where  ?— when  ?— how  ?  " 

"I  can  tell  you  where,  nn'  I  can  toll  you 
when,"  replied  Nelly ;  "  but  there  I  must 
stop—f^r  unless  I  was  at  the  committin'  of 
it,  you  might  know,  very  well  I  couldn't  tell 
you  how" 

"  Where  then  ?  "  she  asked,  and  whilst  she 
did  so,  it  vms  by  a  considerate  effort  that 
she  struggled  to  prevent  her  agitation  from 
being  noticed  by  the  prophet's  wife. 

"  Why,  near  the  Grey  Stone  at  the  cross- 
roads of  Mallybenagh — ^that's  the  where*' 

"An'  now  for  the  when?**  asked  the 
stranger,  who  almost  pan^  with  anxiety  as 
she  spoke. 

"Let  me  see,"  replied  Nelly,  "fourteen 
and  six  makes  twenty,  an'  two  before  that  or 
nearly — ^I  mane  the  year  of  the  rebellion. 
Why  it's  not  all  out  two-and-twenty  years,  I 
think." 
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"Aisey,"  said  the  other,  "Tm  but  very 
weak  an'  feeble — mil  you  jist  wait  till  I 
rest  a  minute  upon  this  green  bank  by  the 
road." 

"What  ails  you?"  asked  Nelly.  "You 
look  as  if  you  got  suddenly  ilL" 

"  Idid  get  ahtde— but  it'U  soon  pass  away," 
she  acnswered — "  thrue  enough,"  she  added 
in  a  low  voice,  and  as  if  in  a  sohloquy ; 
"  God  is  a  just  Judge— 1^  is— he  is !  Well, 
but  —  oh,  I'll  soon  get  better— *  well,  but 
listen,  what  beeame  of  the  murdhered  man  ? 
— ^was  the  body  ever  got?" 

*' Nobody  loiows  that  —  the  bodv  was 
never  got— -that  is  to  say  nobody  knows 
where  it's  nowlyin*,  snug  enough  too." 

"Ba!"  thought  the  stranger,  eying  her 
furtively  —  "  snug  enough !  —  there's  more 
knowledge  where  that  came  from.  What 
do  you  mane  by  snug  enough  ?  "  she  asked 
abruptly. 

"  ^ne  I "  replied  the  other,  who  at  once 
perceived  the  force  of  the  unguarded  expres- 
sion she  had  used  ; — "  mane,  why  what  could 
I  mane,  but  that  whoever  did  the  deed^  hid 
the  body  where  very  few  would  be  likely  to 
find  it." 

Her  companion  now  stood  up,  and  ap- 
proaching the  prophet's  wife,  icdsed  her  hand, 
and  said  in  a  tone  that  was  both  startling 
and  emphatic — 

"  I  met  you  this  day  as  you  may  think,  by 
accident ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  and,  as 
sure  as  we  must  both  account  for  our  acts,  it 
was  the  hand  o'  Gk)d  that  brought  us  to- 
gether. I  now  look  into  your  face,  and  I 
tell  you  that  I  see  guilt,  and  throuble*  there 
— ay,  an'  the  dark  work  of  a  conscience 
that's  gnawin'  your  heart  both  night  and 
day." 

Whilst  speaking,  she  held  her  face  within 
about  a  foot  of  NeU/a,  into  which  she  looked 
with  an  expression  st>  searching  and  dreadful 
in  its  penetration,  that  the  other  shrunk 
back,  and  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  subdued  by 
a  superior  spirit.  It  was,  however,  oQly  for 
a  moment ;  &e  sense  of  her  subjection  passed 
away,  and  she  resumed  that  hard  and  im- 
perturbable manner,  for  which  she  had  been 
all  her  life  so  remarkable,  imless,  like  Etna 
and  Vesuvius,  she  burst  out  of  this  seeming 
coldness  into  fire  and  passion.  There,  how- 
ever, they  stood  loo^g  sternly  into  each 
others'  &ces,  as  if  each  felt  anxious  that  the 
other  should  quail  before  her  gaze — ^the 
stranger,  in  order  that  her  impressions  might 
be  confirmed,  and  the  propbet's  wife,  that 
she  i^ould,  by  the  force  of  her  strong  will, 
fling  off  those  traces  of  inquietude,  which 
she  knew  very  well  were  often  too  lepble  in 
her  countenance. 

"You  are  wrong,"  said  Nelly,  "an*  have 


only  misiaken  my  face  for  a  lookin'-gIas&  It 
was  your  own  you  saw,  an'  it  was  your  own 
you  wor  spaking  of — for  if  ever  I  saw  a  face 
that  publishes  an  ill-spent  life  on  the  pert  of 
its  owner,  yours  is  it" 

"  Care  an'  sorrow  I  have  had,"  repUed  the 
other,  "an*  the  sin  that  causes  sorrow,  I 
grant ;  but  there's  somethin'  l^t's  weighin' 
down  your  heart,  on'  that  won't  let  you  rest 
until  you  give  it  up.  You  needn't  deny  it, 
for  j^c^tm. L-hard your  eye  is. U 
it's  not  dear,,  and  I  see  that  it  quivers,  and 
is  unai^  before  mine." 

"I  said  ypu're  mistaken,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  but  even  supposin'  you  wor  not, 
ho*  is  it  your  business  whether  toy  mind  is 
aiay  or  not?  You  won't  have  my  sins  to 
answer  for." 

"I  know  that,"  said  the  stranger;  "and 
Gk)d  sees  my  own  accoimt  will  be  too  long 
and  too  heavy,  I  doubt  I  now  beg  of  you, 
as  you  hope  to  meet  judgment,  to  think  of 
what  I  said*  Look  into  your  own  heart,  and 
it  will  teU  you  whether  I  am  right  or  whether 
I  am  ii^rong.  €k>nsult  your  husband,  and  if 
he  has  any  insight  at  all  into  futurity,  he 
must  tell  you  that^  unless  ^ou  dear  your 
consdenoe,  youll  have  a  ham  death-bed  of 
it" 

"  You're  goin'  to  Condy  Dalton's,"  repUed 
Nelly,  with  much  coolness,  but  whether  as- 
sumed or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  "  look  in- 
to his  face,  and  try  what  you  can  find  there. 
At  any  rate,  report  has  it  that  there's  blood 
upon  his  hand,  an'  that  the  downfall  of  him- 
self and  his  family  is  only  the  vengeance  ot 
God,  an'  the  curse  of  murdher  that's  pursu- 
in'  him  and  them." 

"  Why,"  inqtiired  the  other,  eagerly,"  was 
^6  accused  of  it?" 

"  Ay,  an'  taken  up  for  it ;  but  bekais^  the 
body  wasn't  found,  they  could  do  nothing  to 
him." 

"  May  Heaven  assist  me ! "  exdcdmed  the 

stranger,  "  but  this  day  is however,  Gbd's 

wiU  be  done,  as  it  vM  be  done  !  Are  vou 
goin'  ?  " 

"Tm  goin',"  replied  Nelly;  "bycrossin* 
the  fields  here,  111  save  a  great  deal  of 
ground ;  and  when  you  get  as  far  as  the 
broken  bridge,  you'll  see  a  large  farm-house 
widont  any  smoke  from  it ;  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  less  beyant  that  you'll  find  the 
house  you're  lookin'  for — the  house  where 
Condv  Dalton  lives." 

Having  thus  directed  the  stranger,  the 
prophet's  wife  entered  a  gap  that  led  into  a 
field,  and  proceeded  on  her  way  homewards, 
having,  ere  die  parted,  glanced  at  her  with  a 
meaning  which  rendei^  it  extremdy  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  singular  language 
addressed  to  her  had  left  beUnd  it  any  such 
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impression  as  the  speaker  wished  to  produce. 
Tlieir  glanoes  met  and  dw^t  on  each  other 
for  a  short  time :  the  strange  woman  pointed 
solemnly  towards  the  sky,  and  the  prophet's 
wife  smiled  carelessly;  but  yet,  by  a  very 
keen  eye,  it  might  have  been  noticed  that, 
under  this  natural  or  affected  indifference, 
there  lurked  a  blank  or  rather  an  unquiet 
expression,  such  aft  might  intimate  that 
something  within  her  had  been  moved  by 
the  observations  of.  her  strange  compamon. 


CHAPTER  X- 

The  Biaek  Prophet  maket  a  DUdoeure. 

Thb  latter  |Nroceeded  on  her  way  home, 
having  marked  the  miserable  hovel  of  Gondy 
Dalton.  At  present  our  readers  will  accom- 
pany us  once 'more  to  the  cabin  of  Donnel 
Dhu,  the  prophet 

His  wife,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  been 
startled  into  something  like  remorse,  by  the 
incidents  whi^  had  occurred  within  the 
last  two  days,  and  especially  by  the  double 
discovery  of  the  dead  body  and  the  Tobacco 
box.  Sarah,  her  step-daughter,  was  now 
grown,  and  she  veiy  reasonably  concluded, 
her  residence  in  the  same  house  with  this 
fiery  and  violent  young  female  was  next  to 
an  impossilnlity. — The  woman  herself  was 
naturally  coarse  and  ignorant ;  but  still 
there  was  mixed  up  in  her  character  a  kind 
of  apathetic  or  indolent  feeling  of  rectitude 
or  vague  himianity,  which  rendered  her  lia- 
ble to  occasional  visitations  of  compunction 
for  whatever  she  did  that  was  wrong.  The 
strongest  principle  in  her,  however,  was  one 
wliich  id  fluently  to  be  found  among  her 
class — I  mean  such  a  lingering  impression 
of  religious  feeling  as  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime, 
but  yet  is  capable  by  its  influence  to  keep 
tlie  conscience  restless  and  uneasv  under  its 
convictions.  Whether  to  class  this  feeling 
with  weakness  or  with  virtue,  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult ;  but  to  whichsoever  of  them  it  may  be- 
long, of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  many 
a  mind,  rude  and  hardened  by  guilt,  is  weak 
or  virtuous  only  on  this  sin^e  point  Per- 
sons so  constituted  are  always  remarkable 
for  feelings  of  strong  superstition,  and  are 
easily  ipfluenced  by  the  occurrence  of  slight 
incidents,  to  which  they  are  certain  to  at- 
tribute a  peculiar  significance,  especially 
when  connected  with  anything  that  may  oc- 
casion them  uneasiness  for  the  time,  or  which 
may  happen  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  or  af- 
fect their  own  welfare  or  interests. 


The  reader  need  not  be  surprised,  there* 
fore,  on  learning  that  this  woman,  with  all 
her  apathy  of  character  on  the  general  mat- 
ters of  life,  was  accessible  to  the  feeling  or 
pnnciple  we  have  just  described,  nor  tliat  the 
conversation  she  had  just  had  with  the 
strange  won[ian,  both  disturbed  and  alarmed 
her. 

On  returning,  she  itound  her  husband  and 
step-daughter  botlykt  home ;  the  latter  hack- 
ing up  some  white  thorn  wood  with  an'  old 
hatchet,  for  the  fire,  and  the  other  sitting 
with  his  head  bent  gloomily  upon  his  hand, 
as  if  runodnating  upon  the  vidsaitades  of  a 
troubled  or  ill-spent  life. 

Having  deposited  her  burthen,  she  sat 
down,  and  'drawing  a  long  breath,  wiped  her 
face  with  the  comer  of  a  blue  praskeen  which 
she  always  wore,  and  this  she  did  with  n 
serious  and  stem  face,  intimating,  as  it  were, 
that  her  mind  waa  engaged  upon  matters  of 
deep  interest,  whatever  they  might  have 
been. 

"  What's  that  you're  doin'  ?  *'  she  inquired 
of  Sarah,  in  a  grave,  sharp  voice. 

**  Have  you  no  eyes  ?  "  replied  the  other ; 
"  don't  you  see  what  I  am  doin'?  " 

''Where did  you  get  them  white  thorns 
that  you're  cuttin'  up  ?  " 

"  Where  did  I  get  them,  is  it  ?  " 
."  Ay  ;  I  said  so." 

"Why,  where  they  grew — ^ha,  ha,  ha! 
There's  information  for  you." 

"  Oh,  Gkxi  help  you  !  how  do  you  expect 
to  get  through  life  at  all  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  well  as  I  can — although  not, 

maybe,  as  well  as  I  .wish." 

I      "  Wliere  did  you  cut  them  thorns,  I  ax  ?  " 

I      "  An*  I  tould  you  ;  but  since  that  won't 

;  satisfv  you,  I  cut  them  on  the  liafh  above 

thera" 

I      "Heaven  presarve  us,  you  hardened  jade. 
i  have  you  no  fear  of  anything  about  you  ?  " 
i      "Divil  a    much    that  I    know  of,   suit 
'  enough." 

"  Didn't  you  know  that  them  tlioms  be- 
I  longs  to  the  faLries,  and  that  some  evil  will  be- 
I  tide  any  one  that  touches  or  iujuies  a  single 
i  branch  o*  them." 

1  "Divil  a  single  branch  I  injured,"  replie<l 
j  Sarah,  laughing ;  "I  cut  down  the  whole 
'  tree  at  wanst" 

"  My  sowl  to  glory,  if  I  think  its  safe  to 
I  live  in  tibe  house  wid  you,  you  hardened 
divil." 

"Troth,  I  think  you  may  well  say  so. 
afther  yesterday's  escape,"  returned  Sarah  ; 
"  an'  I  iiave  no  objection  that  you  should  go 
to  glory,  body  an'  soul ;  an'  a  purty  piece  o' 
go^  will  be  in  glory  when  you're  there— 
jha,  ha,hal" 
1      "  Throw  out  them  thoms,  I  bid  you." 
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"  Why  BO  ?  Don't  Tfe  want  them  for  the 
fire?" 

"No  matther  for  that;  we  don't  want 
to  bring  *//ie  good  people' — this  day's 
Thursday,  the  Lord  stand  between  us  an' 
harm— amin! — about  our  ears.  Out  wid 
them." 

"  No,  the  sorra  branch." 

"  Out  wid  them,  I  say,  Are  you  afeard  of 
neither  God  nor  the  diyil  ?  " 

**Not  overburdened  with  much  fear  of 
either  o'  them,"  repHed  the  daring  young 
creature. 

"Aren't  you  afeard  o'  the  good  people, 
then?" 

"If  they're  good  people,  why  should  we  be 
afeard  o'  them  ?    No,  Tm  not" 

"  Put  the  thorns  out,  I  bid  you  again." 

"  Divil  a  chip,  mother  dear ;  if  your  own 
evil  conscience  or  your  dirty  cowardice 
makes  you  afeard  o'  the  fairies,  don't  think 
I  am.  I  don't  care  that  about  them.  These 
same  thorns  must  boQ  the  dinner  in  spite  of 
all  the  fairies  in  Europe  ;  so  don't  fret  either 
yourself  or  me  on  the  head  o*  them." 

"  Oh,  I  see  what*s  to  come  !  There's  a 
doom  over  this  house,  that's  all,  an'  over 
some,  if  not  all  o'  them  that's  in  it  Every- 
thing's leadin'  to  it ;  an'  come  it  wilL" 

"Why,  mother,  dear,  at  this  rate  youll 
leave  my  father  nothin'  to  say.  You're  keep- 
in'  all  the  black  prophecies  to  yourself.  Why 
don't  you  rise  up,  man  alive,"  she  added, 
turning  to  him,  "  and  let  her  hear  how  much 
of  the  divil's  lingo  you  can  give  ? — It's  hard, 
if  you  can't  prophesy  as  much  evil  as  she 
can.  Shake  yourself,  raffle  your  feathers,  or 
clap  your  wings  three  times,  in  the  divil's 
name,  an'  tell  her  she'll  be  hanged ;  or,  if 
you  wish  to  soften  it,  say  she'll  go  to  Heaven 
in  a  string.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 

At  this  moment,  a  poor,  famine-struck 
looking  woman,  i^dth  three  or  four  children, 
the  very  pictiwes  of  starvation  and  misery, 
came  to  ^e  door,  and,  in  that  voice  of  ter- 
rible destitution,  which  rings  feeble  and 
hollow  from  an  empty  and  exhausted  frame, 
she  implored  them  for  some  food. 

**  We  haven't  it  for  you,  honest  woman," 
said  Nelly,  in  her  cold,  indifferent  voice — 
"  it's  not  for  you  now." 

The  hope  of  rehef  wop  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  tmfeeling  tones  of  the  voice  in  which 
she  was  answered.  She  looked,  however,  at 
her  famishing  children,  and  once  more  re- 
turned to  the  door,  after  having  gone  a  few 
steps  from  it. 

"Oh,  what  vrill  become  of  these?"  she 
added,  pointing  to  the  children.  "I  don't 
care  about  myself — I  think  my  cares  will  soon 
be  over." 

"  Go  to  the  divil  out  o'  that ! "  shouted  the 


prophet — "  don't  be  tormentin'  us  wid  your- 
self and  your  brats." 

"  Didn't  you  hear  already,"  repeated  hi» 
wife,  "  that  you  got  your  answer  ?  We're  poor 
ourselves,  and  we  can't  help  eveiy  one  that 
comes  to  us.    It's  not  for  you  now." 

"  Don't  you  hear  that  there's  nothing  for 
yon?"  again  cried  the  prophet,  in  an  angry 
voice ;  "  yet  youll  be  botherin'  u6 ! " 

"Indeed,  we  haven't  it,  good  woman,"  re- 
peated Nelly  ;  "so  take  your  answer." 

"  Don't  you  know  that's  a  lie?  "  said  Sarah, 
addressing  her  step-mother.  "  You  have  it, 
if  you  widi  to  give  it" 

"What's  a  lie?"  said  her  father,  starting, 
for  he  had  again  relapsed  into  his  moodiness. 
"  What's  a  He  ?— who— who's  a  liar  ?  " 

"You  arel"  she  replied,  looking  him 
coolly  and  contemptuously  in  the  face  ;  "  you 
tell  the  poor  woman  that  therie's  nothing  for 
her.  Don't  yon  know  that's  a  he  ?  It  may 
be  veiy  well  to  tell  a  lie  to  them  that  can 
bear  it — ^to  a  rich  bodagh,  or  his  proud  lady 
of  a  wife — ^although  it's  a  mean  thing  even 
to  them  ;  but  to  tell  a  lie  to  that  heart- 
broken woman  and  her  poor  childhre — her 
childhre — aren't  they  her  own? — an'  who 
would  spake  for  them  if  ^e  wou^n't  If 
eveiy  one  treated  the  poor  that  way,  what 
would  become  of  them?  Ay,  to  look  in 
her  face,  where  there's  want  an'  hunger, 
and  answer  distress  wid  a  lie — it's  cruel — 
cruel!" 

"What  a  kind-hearted  creature  she  is," 
said  her  step-mother,  looking  towards  l\|pr 
father— « isn't  she?" 

"Come  here,  poor  woman,"  said  Sarah, 
calling  her  back  ;  "  it  is  for  you.  If  these  two 
choose  to  let  you  and  your  childhre  die  or 
starve,  I  won't ; "  and  she  went  to  the  meal  to 
serve  them  as  she  spoke. 

The  woman  returned,  and  looked  with 
considerable  surprise  at  her ;  but  Nelly  went 
also  to  the  meal,  and  was  about  to  inter- 
pose, when  Sai*ah'8  frame  became  excited, 
and  her  eyes  flashed,  as  they  always  did  wh^i 
in  a  state  of  passion. 

"If  you're  wise,  don't  prevent  me,"  she 
said.  "  Help  ^hese  creatures  I  will  I'm 
your  match  now,  an'  more  than  your  match, 
thank  God  ;  so  be  quiet" 

"HI  was  to  die  for  it,  you  won't  have  your 
will  now,  then,"  said  Nelly. 

"  Die  when  you  like,  then,"  replied  Sarah  ; 
"but  help  that  poor  woman  an'  her  childhre 
IwiU." 

"  Fight  it  out,"  said  Donnel  Dhu,  "  it's  a 
nice  quarrel,  although  Sal  has  the  i*ight  on 
her  side." 

"  li  you  prevent  me,"  said  she,  disregarding 
her  step-mother,  "  you'll  rue  it  quickly  ;  or 
hould — I'm  begionin'  to  hate  this  kind  el 
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quarrellin'  — here,  let  her  have  as  much  meal 
as  will  make  my  supper ;  111  do  without  any 
for  the  sake  of  the  childhre,  this  night." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  voice  more 
mitigated,  but  at  the  same  time  so  resolute, 
that  Nelly  stepped  back  and  left  her  to 
pursue  her  ovra  course. 

She  then  took  a  wooden  trencher,  and 
with  a  Hberal  hand  assisted  the  poor  crea- 
tures, who  began  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  alter- 
cation which  their  distress  had  occasioned 
in  the  family. 

"  You're  starvin',  childre,"  said  she,  wiiilst 
emptying  the  meal  into  the  poor  woman's 
l>ag. 

"  Miay  the  blessin'  of  Gk>d  rest  upon  you," 
whispered  the  woman,  "  youVe  saved  my 
orphans ; "  and,  as  she  uttered  the  words, 
her  hollow  eyes  filled,  and  a  few  tears  ran 
slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

Sarah  gave  a  short,  loud  laugh,  and  snatch- 
ing up  the  youngest  of  the  children,  stroked 
its  head  and  patted  its  cheek,  exclaiming — 

"  Poor  thing ;  you  won't  go  without  your 
supper  this  night,  at  any  rate." 

She  then  laughed  again  in  the  same  quick, 
abrupt  manner,  and  returned  into  the  house. 

"  Why4  then,"  said  her  step-mother,  look- 
ing at  her  with  mingled  anger  and  disdain, 
"  is  it  tears  you're  sheddin'*— ciyin',  no  less  I 
Afjiier  that,  marides  will  never  cease." 

Sarah  turned  towards  her  hastily;  the 
tears,  in  a  moment,  were  dried  upon  her 
cheeks,  and  as  she  looked  at  her  hard,  coarse, 
but  weiU-shaped  features,  her  eyes  shone 
with  a  brilliant  and  steady  light  for  more 
Uian  a  minute.  The  expression  was  at  once 
lofty  and  full  of  strong  contempt,  and,  as 
she  stood  in  this  singular  but  striking  mood, 
it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
finer  type  of  energy-,  feeling,  and  beauty,  than 
tliat  which  was  embodied  in  her  finely-turned 
and  exquisite  figure.  Having  thus  contem- 
plated the  old  woman  for  some  time,  she 
looked  upon  the  ground,  and  herface  passed 
I'apidly  into  a  new  form  and  expression  of 
beauty.  It  at  once  became  soft  and  full  of 
melancholy,  and  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  an  impersonation  of  pity  |nd  sorrow. 

"Oh,  no  I  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice, 
that  was  melody  itself ;  "  I  never  got  it  from 
either  the  one  or  the  other — the  Innd  or  soft 
word — an'  it's  surely  no  wondher  that  I  am 
as  I  am." 

•  And  as  she  spoke  she  wept  Her  heart 
had  been  touched  by  the  distress  of  her 
feUow  creatures,  and  became^  as  it  were, 
purified  and  made  tender  by  its  own  sym- 
pathies, and  she  wept.  Both  of  them  looked 
at  her  ;  but  as  they  were  utterly  incapable 
of  understanding  what  she  felt,  this  natural 
struggle    of  a    great  but  neglected  spirit 


excited  notiliing  on  tiieir  part    but  mere 
indifference. 

At  this  moment,  the  prophet,  who  seemed 
laboring  under  a  fierce  but  gloomy  mood, 
rose  suddenly  up,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Nelly  —  Sarah  I  —  I  can  bear  this  ne 
longer ;  the  saicret  must  come  out.  I  am 
a " 

**  Stop,"  screamed  Sarah,  "  don't  say  it — 
don't  say  it  I  Let  me  leave  ihe  oounthry. 
Let  me  go  somewhere — any  where— let  me — 
let  me— nfie  first" 

"I  am ,"  said  he. 

"I  know  it,"  replied  his  wife;  "a  muk- 
DHEREB I  I  know  it  now — I  knew  it  since  yes- 
terday momin'." 

"  Give  him  justice,"  said  Sarah,  now  dread- 
fully excited,  and  seizing  him  by  the  breast 
of  his  coat, — "  give  him  common  justice — 
give  the  man  justice,  I  say.  You  are  my 
&ther,  aren't  you  ?  Say  how  you  did  it  It 
was  a  struggle — a  fight ;  he  opposed  you — 
he  did,  and  your  blood  riz,  and  you  stabbed 
him  for  fear  he  might  stab  you.  That  was 
it  Ha !  ha !  I  know  it  was,  for  you  are  viy 
father,  and  /am  yom:  daughter ;  and  that's 
what  I  would  do  like  a  man.  But  vou  never 
did  it — ^ah !  you  never  did  itincowld  blood, 
or  like  a  coward." 

There  was  something  absolutely  impres- 
sive and  commanding  in  her  sparlding  eyes, 
and  the  energetic  tones  of  her  voice,  i^hilst 
she  addressed  him. 

'^  Donnel,"  said  the  wife,  ''  it's  no  saicret 
to  me  ;  but  it's  enough  now  that  you've 
owned  it  This  is  the  last  night  that  111 
spend  with  a  murdherer.  You  know  what 
I've  to  answer  for  on  my  own  account ;  and 
so,  in  the  name  of  God,  we'll  part  in  the 
momin'." 

''Ha !"  exclaimed  Sarah,  "you'd  leave  him 
now,  would  you  ?  You'd  desart  him  now  ; 
now  that  all  the  world  will  turn  against  him  ; 
now  that  every  tongue  wiU  abuse  him  ;  that 
every  heart  vrill  curse  him  ;  that  every  eye 
will  turn  away  from  him  with  hatred ;  now 
that  shame,  an'  disgrace,  an'  guilt  is  all  upon 
his  head  ;  you'd  leave  him,  would  you,  and 
join  the  world  agamst  him  ?  Father,  on  my 
knees  I  go  to  you  ; "  and  she  dropped  down 
as  she  spoke  ;  ''here  on  my  kneds  I  go  to 
you,  an'  before  you  spake,  mark,  that  through 
shame  an'  pain,  an'  sufferin',  an'  death,  111 
stay  by  y<Mi,  an'  with  you.  But,  I  now  kneel 
to  you — ^what  I  hardly  ever  did  to  God — an' 
for  his  sake,  for  God's  sake,  I  ask  you  ;  oh 
say,  say  that  you  did  not  kill  the  man  in 
oowld  blood  ;  that's  all  I  Make  me  sure  of 
that,  and  Fm  happy." 

"I  think  you're  both  mad,"  replied  Don- 
neL  "  Did  I  say  that  I  .was  a  murdherer  ? 
Why  didn't  you  hear  me  out  ?  " 
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"  You  needn't,"  returned  Nelly;  "  I  knew 
it  since  yestherday  morDin\" 

"  So  you  think,"  he  replied,  "an'  it's  but 
nathural  you  should,  I  was  at  the  plaoe  this 
day,  and  seen  where  you  dug  the  Casharra- 
iixm.  I  have  been  strugglin'  for  years  to 
keep  this  saicret,  an'  now  it  must  come  out ; 
but  Tm  not  a  murdherer." 

"What  saicret,  father,  if  you're  not  a 
murdherer  ?  "  asked  Sarah ;  "  what  saicret ; 
but  there  is  fkoi  murder  on  you ;  do  you 
say  that  f  " 

"  I  do  say  it ;  there's  neither  blood  nor 
murdher  on  my  head ! "  but  I  know  who  the 
murdherer  is,  an'  I  can  keep  the  saicret  no 
longer ! " 

Sarah  laughed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  up 
with  singular  vividness.  "  Thatll  do,"  she 
exclaimed ;  "  that'll  do ;  all's  right  now  ; 
you're  not  a  murdherer,.  you  killed  no  man, 
aither  in  oowld  blood  or  otherwise ;  ha  1  ha  I 
you're  a  good  father ;  you're  a  good  father ; 
I  forgive  you  all  now,  all  you  ever  did." 

Nelly  ^tood  contemplating  her  husband 
with  a  serious,  firm,  but  dissatisfied  look ; 
her  chin  was  supported  upon  her  forefinger 
and  thumb  ;  and  instead  of  seeming  reUeved 
by  the  disclosure  she  had  just  heard,  which 
exonerated  him  fr6m  the  charge,  of  blood, 
^e  still  kept  her  eyes  riveted  tipon  him  with 
a  stem  and  incredulous  aspect 

"  Spake  out,  then,"  she  observed  coolly, 
''  an'  tell  us  all,  for  I  am  not  convinced.*' 

Sarah  looked  as  if  she  would  have  sprang 
at  her. 

"  You  are  not  convinced,"  she  exclaimed ; 
"  you  are  not  convinced  !  Do  you  think  he'd 
tell  a  he  on  such  a  subject  as  this  ?  "  But  no 
sooner  had  she  uttered  the  words  than  she 
started  as  if  seized  by  a  spasm.  "  Ah,  father," 
she  exclaimed,  "  it's  now  your  want  of  truth 
comes  against  you ;  but  still,  still  I  believe 

TOU." 

^'Tell  us  aU  about  it,"  said  Nelly,  ooldly  ; 
"  let  us  hear  alL" 

"  But  you  both  promise  solemnly,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  never  to  breathe  this  to  a  hu- 
man being  till  I  give  yez  lave." 

"  We  do  ;  we  do,"  repHed  Sarah ;  "  in  the 
sight  of  Gk)d,  we  do." 

"  You  don't  spake,"  said  he,  addressing 
NeUy. 

"  I  promise  it." 

"In  the  sight  of  God?  "he  added,  "for  I 
know  you." 

"Ay."  said  she,  "in  the  sight  of  God, 
nnee  you  must  havt  it  so." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  the  common  re- 
port is  right ;  the  man  tiiat  murdhered  him 
is  Oondy  Dalton.  I  have  kept  it  in  till  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer.  It's  my  intention  to  go  to 
a  magistrate's  as  soon  as  my  £ace  gets  welL 


For  near  two-and-twenty  years,  now,  this 
Bakret  is  lyin'  hard  upon  me ;  but  111  aiae 
my  mind,  and  let  justice  take  it's  coorse. 
Bad  I  have  been,  but  never  so  bad  as  to  take 
my  fellow-crature's  life." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  his  wife  ; 
"  an'  now  I  can  imdherstand  you.'* 

"  And  I'm  both  glad  and  sorry,"  exclaimed 
Sarah  ;. "  sorry  for  the  sake  of  the  Daltons. 
Oh !  who  would  suppose  it  1  and  what  vnll 
become  of  them  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  peace,"  her  fiither  added  ;  "  I 
have  not  had  a  minute's  peace  ever  since  it 
happened ;  for  sure,  they  say,  any  one  that 
keeps  their  knowledge  of  murdher  saicret 
and  won't  tell  it,  is  as  bad  as  the  murdherer 
himself.  There's  another  thing  I  have  to 
mention,"  he  added,  after  a  pause  ;  "  but  111 
wait  for  a  day  or  two  ;  it's  a  thing  I  lost,  an\ 
as  the  case  stands  now,  I  can  do  nothing 
widout  it" 

"  What  is  it,  father?  "  asked  Sarah,  with 
animation  ;  "  let  us  know  what  it  is." 

"  Time  enough  yet,"  he  replied ;  "  itll  do 
in  a  day  or  two  ;  in  the  mean  time  it's  hard 
to  tell  but  it  may  turn  up  somewhere  or 
other ;  I  hope  it  may ;  for  if  it  get  into  any 
hands  but  my  own " 

He  paused  and  bent  his  eyes  with  singular 
scrutiny  first  upon  Sarah,  who  had  not  the 
most  distant  appreciation  of  his  meaning. 
Not  so  Nelly,  who  felt  oonvinced  that  the 
allusion  he  made  was  to  the  Tobacco-box, 
and  her  impression  being  that  it  was  mixed 
up  in  some  way  with  an  act  of  murder,  she 
determined  to  wait  until  he  should  ex|dain 
himself  at  gi'cater  length  upon  the  subject. 
Had  Sarah  been  aware  of  its  importance, 
she  would  have  at  once  disclosed  all  she 
knew  concerning  it,  together  with  Hanlon's 
anxiety  to  get  it  into  his  possession.  But 
of  this  she  could  know  nothing,  and  for 
that  reason  there  existed  no  association,  in 
her  mind,  to  connect  it  with  the  crime  which 
the  Prcqphet  seemed  resolved  to  bring  to 
Ught 

When  Donnel  Dhu  laid  himself  down 
upon  the  bed  that  day,  he  felt  that  by  no 
effort'  could  he  shake  a .  strong  impression 
of  evil  from  off  him.  The  disappearance  oi 
the  Box  surprised  him  so  much,  that  he  re- 
solved to  stroll  out  and  examine  a  spot  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  On 
inspecting  the  newly-disturbed  earth,  he 
felt  satisfied  that  the  body  had  been  discov- 
ered, and  this  circumstance,  joined  vnth  the 
disappearance  of  the  Tobacoo-box,  precipi- 
tated his  determinati(m  to  act  as  he  was 
,  about  to  do ;  or,  perhaps  altogether  suggested 
the  notion  of  taking  such  steps  as  might 
bring  Oondy  Dalton  to  justice.  At  present 
it  is  difficult  to  say  why  he  did  not  allude  to 
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the  xniflsmg  Box  openly,  but  pea-baps  that 
may  be  accounted  for  at  a  future  and  more 
ippropriate  stage  of  our.narratLY& 


CHAPTEB  XL 
Pity  and  Bemorse. 

The  public  mind,  though  often  obtuse 
and  stupid  in  many  matters,  is  in  others 
sometimes  extremely  acute  and  penetrating. 
For  some  years  previous  to  the  time  laid  in 
our  tale,  the  family  of  C!ondy  Dalton  began 
to  decline  very  perceptibly  in  their  circum- 
stances There  had  been  unpropitious  sea- 
sons ;  there  had  been  failure  of  crops  and 
disease  among  the  cattle  —  and,  perhaps 
what  was  the  worst  scourge  of  all,  there  ex- 
isted a  bad  landlord  in  the  person  of  Dick-o'- 
the-Grange.  So  long,  however,  as  they  con- 
tinued prosperous,  their  known  principles 
of  integrity  and  strict  truth  caused  them  to 
be  well  spoken  of  and  respected,  in  spite  of 
the  imputation  which  had  been  made  against 
them  as  touching  the  murder  of  Sullivan. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  when  the 
evidences  of  struggle  succeeded  those  of 
comfort  and  independence,  the  world  began 
to  perceive  the  just  judgments  of  God  as 
manifested  in  the  disasters  which  befel 
them,  and  which  seemed  to  visit  them  as 
with  a  judicial  punishment  Year  after  year, 
as  they  sank  in  the  scale  of  poverty,  did 
the  ahnost  forgotten  murder  assume  a  more 
prominent  and  distinct  shape  in  the  public 
mind,  until  at  length  it  became  too  certain  to 
be  doubted,  that  the  slow  but  sure  finger  of 
Ood's  justice  was  laid  upon  them  as  an  ad- 
ditional proof  that  crime,  however  it  may 
escape  the  laws  of  men,  cannot  veil  itself 
from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  Almighty. 

There  was,  however,  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  whose  piety  and  many 
virtues  excited  a  sympathy  in  her  behalf^  as 
general  as  it  was  deep  and  compassionate. 
This  was  Mi*s.  Dalton,  towards  whom  only 
one  universal  impression  of  good-will,  af- 
fection, and  respect  prevailed.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  said  that  tiie  whole  family  were 
popular  in  the  country ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing their  respectabilfty,  both  individually 
and  collectively,  the  shadow  of  crime  was 
upon  them  ;  and  as  long  as  the  people  saw 
that  everything  they  put  their  hand  to 
failed,  and  that  a  cifirse  seemed  to  piu*sue 
them,  as  if  in  attestation  of  the  hidden 
murder,  so  long  did  the  feeling  that  God 
would  yet  vindicate  His  justice  by  their 
more    signal    punishment     operate    with 


dreadful  force  against  them,  with  the  single 
exception  we  have  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Dalton,  on  her  return  home  from  het 
unsuccessful  visit  to  the  miser's,  found  her 
family  in  the  same  state  of  grievous  priva* 
tion  m  which  she  had  left  them.  Tia  true 
she  had  not  mentioned  to  any  of  them  her 
intention  of  appealing  to  the  gratitude 
or  humanity  of  Skinadre ;  yet  they  knew, 
by  an  intuitive  perc^>tion  of  her  purpose, 
that  she  had  gone  to  him,  and  although  their 
pride  would  not  allow  them  to  ask  a  f&vor 
directly  from  him,  yet  they  felt  pleased  that 
she  had  made  the  experiment,  and  had  little 
doubt  that  ihb  miser,  by  obliging  her  in  the 
request  she  went  to  prefer,  would  gladly 
avail  himself  of  the  drcumstence  to  regain 
their  good  will,  not  so  much  on  their  own 
account^  as  for  the  sake  of  standing  well  in 
the  world,  in  whose  opinion  he  knew  he  had 
suffered  by  his  treachery  towards  them  in 
the  matter  of  their  farm.  She  found  hev 
husband  seated  in  an  old  arm-chair,  which, 
having  been. an  heir-loom  in  the  &anily 
for  many  a  long  year,  had,  with  one  or  two 
other  things,  been  purchased  in  at  the  sher- 
iff's sale.  There  was  that  chair,  which  had 
come  down  to  them  from  three  or  four  gene- 
rations; an  old  clock,  s&me  smaller  mat^ 
ters,  and  a  grey  sheep,  the  pet  of  a  fiivorite 
daughter,  who  had  been  taken  away  from 
them  by  decline  during  the  preceding 
autumn*  There  are  objects,  otherwise  of 
little  value,  to  which  we  cling  for  the  sake 
of  those  unforgotten  affections,  and  old 
mournful  associations  that  invest  indifferent 
things  with  a  feeling  of  holiness  and  sor- 
row by  which  they  are  made  sacred  to  the 
heart. 

Ck>ndy  Dalton  was  a  man  tolerably  well 
stricken  in  years  ;  his  faxse  was  pale,  but  not 
unhealthy  looking ;  and  his  hair,  which  rath* 
er  flowed  about  his  shoulders,  was  almost 
snow  white — a  circumstance  which,  ia  this 
cade,  was  not  attributed  to  the  natural  prog- 
ress of  years,  but  to  that  cankered  remorse 
which  turns  the  head  grey  before  its  time* 
Their  family  now  consisted  of  two  sons  and 
two  daughters^  the  original  number  having 
been  two  sons  and  three  daughters — one  of 
the  latter  having  fallen  a  victim  to  decline, 
as  .we  have  already  stated.  The  old  man  was 
sitting  in  the  arm-chair,  in  which  he  leant 
back,  having  his  chin  at  the  same  time  on 
his  breast,  a  position  which  gave  something 
very  peculiar  to  his  appearance. 

As  Mrs.  Dalton  had  c^cupied  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  unsuccessfully  seeking  for  reUef 
from  other  sources,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  day  had  now  considerably  advanced, 
and  the  heavy  shadows  of  this  dismal  and 
unhealthy  evening  had  thrown  their  gloom 
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over  the  aspect  of  all  nature,  to  which  they 
gave  an  appearance  of  desolation  that  was  in 
painfol  keeping  with  the  sickness  and  famine 
that  so  mercilessly  scourged  the  kingdom  at 
large.  A  pot  of  water  hung  upon  a  dark 
slow  fire,  in  order  that  as  little  time  as  pos- 
able  might  be  lost  in  relieving  their  physi- 
cal wants,  on  Mrs.  Dalton's  retiun  with  the 
relief  which  they  expected. 

"  Here's  my  mother,"  said  one  of  her 
daughters,  looking  with  a  pale  cheek  and 
languid  eye  out  of  the  door ;  for  she,  too, 
had  been  visited  by  the  prevailing  illness ; 
"  an',  my  God !  she's  comin'  as  she  went — 
empty  handed ! " 

The  other  sister  and«  Con,  her  brother, 
went  also  to  look  out,  and  there  she  was, 
certainly  without  reHel 

"  She  isn't  able  to  carry  it  herself  said 
their  father ;  '*  or  maybe  she's  comin*  to  get 
one  of  you— Oon,  I  suppose — ^to  go  for  it 
Bad  as  Skinadre  is,  he  wouldn't  have  the 
heart  to  refuse  us  a  lock  o'  meal  to  keep  the 
life  in  ua     Oh !  no,  he'd  not  do  that" 

In  a  few  moments  Mra  Dalton  entered, 
and  after  looking  upon  the  scene  of  misery 
about  her,  she  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears. 
"Mother,"  said  the  daughter,  "there's  no 
reliet  then?  Tou  came  as  you  wcmt^*  I 
see."  • 

^'I  came  as  I  went,  Nanty ;  but  there  is 
relief.  There's  relief  for  the  poor  of  this 
world  in  Heaven  ;  but  on  this  earth,  an'  in 
this  world,  there  is  none  for  us — glory  be  to 
the  name  of  God,  stilL" 

''So  Skinadre  refused,  then?"  said  her 
husband ;  "  he  wouldn't  give  the  meal  ?  " 

"No,"  she  rephed,  "he  would  not;  but 
the  truth  is,  our  woful  state  is  now  so  well 
known,  that  nobody  will  trust  us ;  they  know 
there's  no  chance  of  ever  bein'  paid,  an'  they 
all  say  they  can't  a^rd  it*'   • 

"  I'm  not  surprised  at  what  Tom  says," 
observed  our  friend,  young  Con,  "that  the 
mealmongers  and  strong  ^^ers  that  keep 
the  provisions  up  on  the  poor  desarves  to  bie 
smashed  and  tnunped  under  foot;  an'  in- 
deed they'll  get  it,  too,  before  long,  for  the 
people  can't  stand  this,  especially  when  one 
knows  that  there's  enough,  ay,  and  more 
than  enough,  in  the  country." 

"  If  /  had  tobacco,"  said  the  old  man,  V I 
didn't  care — ^that  would  keep  the  hunger  off 
o'  me ;  but  it's  poor  Mary,  here,  now  recov- 
erin'  from  the  sickness,  that  I  pity ;  don't 
cry,  Mary,  dear;  come  here,  darlin',  come 
here,  and  turn  up  that  oidd  creel,  and  sit 
down  beside  ma  It's  useless  to  bid  vou  not 
to  cry,  avoumeen  machree,  bekaise  we  all 
know  what  you  feel ;  but  you  have  one  com- 
ftnrt — you  are  innocent — so  are  you  all — 
there's  nothing  on  any  of  your  minds — no 


dait  thought  to  lie  upon  your  heart-M)h,  no, 
no ;  an'  if  it  was  only  myself  that  was  to  suf- 
fer, I  could  bear  it ;  but  to  see  them  that's 
innocent  sufferiii'  along  wid  me,  is  what  kills 
me.  This  is  the  hand  of  God  that's  upoi^ 
us,  an'  that  will  be  upon  us,  an'  that  has 
been  upon  us,  an'  I  knew  it  would  be  so  ; 
for  ever  since  that  black  night,  the  thought 
— the  thought  of  what  happened  I — ay,  it  s 
that  that's  in  me,  an'  upon  me — it's  that  that 
has  put  wrinkles  in  my  cheek  befoi*e  their 
time,  an'  that  has  made  my  hair  white  before 
its  time,  and  that  has " 

"  Con,  dear,"  observed  his  wife,  "  I  never 
wished  you  to  be  talkin'  of  that  before  them ; 
sure  you  did  ad  much  as  a  man  could  do  ; 
you  repented,  an'  were  sorry  for  it,  an'  what 
more  could  be  expected  from  you  ?  " 

"Father,  dear,"  said  Mary,  drying,  or 
struggling  to  dry  her  tears,  "don't  think  of 
me,  or  of  any  of  lis,  nor  don't  think  of  any- 
thing  that  ^U  dieturb  your  mind-dont 
think  of  me,  at  any  rate — ^I'm  very  weak,  but 
I'm  not  so  hungry  as  you  may  think ;  if  I 
had  one  mouthful  of  anything  just  to  take 
this  feelin'  that  I  have  inwardly,  an'  this 
weakness  away,  I  would  be  satisfied — ^that 
would  do  me ;  an'  altiiough  I'm  cryin'  it's 
more  to  see  your  misery,  &ther  dear,  an'  all 
your  miseries,  than  for  what  I'm  snffenn* 
myself ;  but  there's  a  kiss  for  you,  it's  all  I 
have  to  giv^  yon.'* 

"  Mary,  dear,"  said  her  sister,  smote  to  the 
heart  by  her  words,  "you're  suffenn'  more 
than  any  of  us,  you  an'  my  father,"  and  she 
encircled  her  lovingly  and  mournfully  in  her 
arms  as  she  spoke,  and  kissed  her  wan  lips, 
after  which  she  went  to  the  old  man,  and 
said  in  a  voice  of  compassion  and  conso- 
lation that  was .  calculated  to  soothe  any 
heart — 

"  Oh,  father,  dear,  if  you  could  only  ban- 
ish all  uneasy  thoughts  from  your  mind — 
if  you  could  only  tlm>w  that  darkness  thaf  s 
so  often  over  you,  off  you,  we  could  bear 
anytiiing-4mything~0h,  anything,  if  we 
seen  you  aisy  in  your  mind,  an*  happy  I " 

MrisL  Dalton  had  dried  her  tears,  and  sat 
upon  a  low  stool  musing  and  sUent,  and  ap- 
parently revolving  in  her  mind  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued  under  such  circum* 
stances.  It  was  singular  to  observe  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  appear- 
ance even  within  a  few  hours ;  the  situation 
of  her  family,  and  hei*  want  of  success  in 
procuring  them  food,  had  so  broken  down 
her  spirits  and  crushed^  her  heart,  that  the 
lines  of  her  face  were  deepened,  and  her 
features  sharpened  and  impressed  with  the 
marks  of  suffering  as  strongly  as  if  they 
had  been  left  there  by  the  affliction  of  years. 
Her  son  leant  himself  against  a  piece  ^^  '^ 
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broken  wall  that  partially  divided  their  hut 
into  something  like  two  rooms,  if  they  could 
be  called  so,  and  from  time  to  time  he  glan- 
ced about  him,  now  at  his  father,  then  at 
his  poor  sisters,  and  again  at  his  heart-brok- 
en mother,  with  an  impatient  agony  of  spirit 
'  that  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  clenching  his  hands  and 
grinding  his  teeth,  "  it  is  expected  that  peo- 
ple like  us  will  sit  tamely  undher  sich  tarate- 
ment  as  we  have  resaved  from  Dick  o'  the 
Grange.  Oh,  if  we  had  now  the  five  hun- 
dre  good  pounds  that  we  spent  upon  our 
farm — spent,  as  it  turned  out,  not  for  our- 
selves, but  to  enable  that  ould  villain  of  a  land- 
lord to  set  it  to  Darby  Skinadre ;  for  I 
b'Ueve  it's  he  that's  to  get  it,  vdth  strong  in- 
threst  goin'  into  his  pocket  for  all  our  im- 
provements ;  if  we  had  now,"  he  continued, 
his  passion  rising,  "  if  we  had  that  five  hun- 
dre  pounds  now,  or  one  hundre,  or  one 
pound,  great  Grod !  ay,  or  one  shillin'  now, 
wouldn't'  it  save  some  of  you  from  starv- 
in'?" 

This  reflection,  which  in  the  young  man 
excited  only  vrrath,.  occasioned  the  female 
portion  of  the  &mily  to  burst  into  fresh  sor- 
row ;  not  so  the  old  man ;  he  arose  hastily, 
and  paced  up  and  down  the  &oor  in  a  staie 
of  gloomy  indignation  and  fuxy  which  far 
transcended  that  of  his  son. 

''  Oh ! "  said  he,  "  if  I  was  a  young  man, 
as  I  was  wanst — ^but  the  young  men  now  are 
poor,  pitiful,  cowardly — ^I  would — \  would  ; " 
he  paused  suddenly,  however,  looked  up, 
and  clasping  his  hands,  exqlaimed — ^'^  forgive 
me,  O  God  1  forgive  the  tlK)ught  that  was  in 
my  unhappy  heart !  Oh,  no,  no,  never,  never 
allow  yourself.  Con,  dear,  to  be  carried  away 
by  anger,  lor  'fraid  you  might  do  in  one 
niiuute,  or  in  a  short  fit  of  anger,  what  might 
make  you  pass  many  a  /sleepless  night,  an' 
mziybe  banish  the  peace  of  God  from  your 
heart  forever ! " 

''  God  bless  you  for  them  last  words,  Con- 
dy  1 "  exclaimed  his  wife,  *'  that's  the  way  I 
wish  you  always  to  spake ;  but  what  to  do, 
or  where  to  go,  or  who  to  turn  to,  ul^less  to 
God  himself,  I  don't  know." 

*' We're  come  to  it  at  last,"  said  their 
daughter  Peggy;  '^little  we  thought  of  it, 
but  at  all  events,  it's  betther  to  do  thai  than 
to  do  worse — ^betther  than  to  rob  or  steal, 
or  do  an  ondaioent  act  dl  any  kind.  Li  the 
name  of  Gk>d,  then,  rather  than  you  should 
die  of  hunger,  Mary — ^you  an'  my  father  an' 
all  of  yez — I'll  go  out  and  beg  fnnu  the 
neighbors." 

"  Beg  I "  shouted  the  old  man,  with  a  look 
of  rage — "  beg  I "  he  repeated,  starting  tp 
his  feet  and  seizing  his  stafif — "  beg !  you 
shameless  and  disgrac^ul  strap.    Do  you 


talk  of  a  DaltoQ  goin'  out  to  beg?  tak« 
that  I" 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  bit  her  over  the  ann 
with  a  stick  he  always  cajnied. 

'^  Now  that  vnll  teach  you  to  talk  of  beg- 
gin'.  No  ! — die — die  first— die  at  wauat ; 
but  no  beggin'  for  any  one  wid  the  blood  of 
aDalton  in  their  veins.  Death — death — a 
thousand  tiihes  sooner  1 " 

"Father — oh!  father,  father,  why,  why 
did  you  do  that  ? "  exclaimed  his  son,  "  to 
strike  poor  kind  an'  heart-broken  Peggy, 
that  would  shed  her  blood  for  you  or  any 
of  us.     Oh  I  father,  I  am  sonry  to  see  it" 

The  sorrowing  giii  turned  pale  by  the 
blow,  and  a  few  tears  came  down  her  cheeks  ; 
but  she  thought  not  of  herseU^  nqr  of  her 
sufferings.  After  the  necessary  pause  caused 
by  the  pain,  she  ran  to  him,  and,  throwing 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  exclaimed  in  agdsh 
of  sorrow  that  waa  perfectly  heartrending  to 
vritneae— 

^'  Oh  I  father  dear,  forgive  me — ^your  own 
poor  Peggy  ;  sure  it  was  chiefly  on  your  ac- 
count and  Mary's  I  was  goiu'  to  do^it.  I 
won't  go,  then,  since  you  don't  wiah  it ;  but 
111  die  with  you." 

The  old  man  flung  the  stick  from  him, 
and  daspiiig  her  in  hlB  arma,  be  sobbed  and 
wept  aloud. 

"My  darhn'  child,"  he  exclaimed,  "ihat 
never  yet  gave  one  of  us  a  bad  word  or  angry 
look — will  you  forgive  your  unhappy  father, 
that  doesn't  know  whiEit  he's  doin'I  Oh! 
I  feel  that  this  state  we're  in — this  outher 
desolation  an'  misery  we're  in — will  djxs^ 
me  mad  I  but  that  hasty  blow,  avoumeen 
machree — that  hasty  blow  an'  the  hot  tem- 
per that  makes  me  give  it,  is  my  curse  yet, 
has  always  been  my  cxuise,  an'  ever  vnll  be 
my  curse ;  it's  that  curse  that's  upon  me 
now,  an'  upon  all  of  us  this  minute-nit  ia,  it 
is!" 

"  Condy,"  said  hia  wife,  "  we  all  know  that 
you're  not  as  bad  as  you  make  youraeU. 
Within  the  last  few  years  your  temper  has 
been  sorely  tried,  and  your  heart  too,  God 
knows ;  for  our- trials  and  our  downeome  in 
this  world  has  been  great  In  ail  these  trials, 
however,  and  sufferings,  its  a  consolation 
to  us,  that  we  never  neglected  to  praise  an' 
worship  the  Almighty— we  are  now  brought 
almost  to  the  very  last  pass — ^let  us  go  to 
otu:  kneeS)  then,  an'  throw  ourselves  upon 
Hia  meroy,  and  beg  of  Him  to  support  us, 
an'  if  it's  Hia  holy  will,  tp  aid  us,  and  send 
us  reliel" 

"  Oh,  Mary  dear,"  exclaimed  her  husbandt 
"  but  you  are  the  valuable  and  faithful  wife! 
If  everwoman  was  a  protectin' angel  to  maa, 
you  wor  to  me.  Oome  children,  in  the  nama 
of  the  meidful  God«  let  us  kneel  and  pisay." 
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The  bleak  and  depressing  aspect  of  twi- 
light hod  now  settled  down  upon  the  swel* 
tering  and  deluged  country,  and  tiie  air  was 
warm,  thick,  moist,  and  consequently  un- 
healthy. The  cabin  of  the  Daltons  was 
placed  in  a  low,  damp  situation ;  but  for- 
tunately it  was  approached  by  a  remnant  of 
mie  of  those  old  roads  or  causeways  which 
had  once  been  peculiar  to  the  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  and  also  of  very  singular  struc- 
ture, the  least  stone  in  it  being  considerably 
larger  than  a  shilling  loat  This  causeway 
was  nearly  covered  with  grass,  so  that  in 
addition  to  the  antique  and  desolate  appeal^ 
ance  which  this  circumstance  gave  it,  the 
footsteps  of  a  passenger  could  scarcely  be 
heard  as  they  fell  upon  the  thick  close  grass 
with  which  its  surface  was  mostly  covered. 

Along  this  causeway,  then,  at  the  very 
hour  when  the  Daltons,  moved  by  that  piety 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  peasantry,  had 
gone  to  prayer,  we^s  the  strange  woman 
whom  we  have  already  noticed,  proceeding 
with  that  relief  which  it  may  be  God  in  His 
goodness  had  (»dained  should  reach  them 
in  answer  to  the  simple  but  trustful  spirit  of 
their  supplication&  On  readiing  the  miser- 
able lookmg  cabin,  she  paused,  listened,  and 
heard  their  voices  bl^nd  in  those  devout 
tones  that  always  mark  the  utterance  of 
prayer  among  the  people.  They  were,  in 
laot,  repeating  a  Rosary,  and  surely,  it  is  not 
for  those  who  differ  with  them  in  creed,  or 
for  any  one  who  feel  the  influence  of  true 
charity,  to  quarrel  with  the  form  of  prayer, 
when  the  heart  is  moved  as  theirs  were,  by 
earnestness  and  humble  piety. 

The  strange  woman  on  approaching  the 
door  more  neai'ly,  stood  again  for  a  minute 
or  two,  having  been  stmok  more  forcibly  by 
something  which  gave  a  touching  and  mel- 
ancholy character  to  this  simple  act  of  do- 
mestic worship.  She  observed,  for  instance, 
that  their  prayers  were  blended  with  many 
sighs,  and  from  time  to  time,  a  groan  escap- 
ed from  one  of  the  males,  whidi  indicated 
either  deep  remorse  or  a  sense  of  some 
.  gf«fti  misery.  One  of  the  female  voices,  too, 
was  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  heard,  yet  there 
van  through  it,  she  felt^  a  spirit  of  such 
tender  and  lowly  resignation,  mingled  with 
such  an  expression  of  profound  sorrow,  as  al- 
most moved  her  to  tears.  The  door  veasopen^ 
and  the  light  so  dim,  that  she  could  not  dis- 
tinctly see  their  persons— two  circumstances 
which  for  a  moment  induced  her  to  try  if 
it  were  possible  to  leave  the  meal  there  with- 
out their  knowledge.  She  determined  other- 
wise, however,  and  as  their  prayers  were 
almost  immediately  concluded,  she  entered 
the  house.  The  appearance  of  a  stranger  in 
the  dusky  gloom  carrying  a  burden,  caused 


them  to  suppose  that  it  was  some  poor  per* 
80^  coming  to  ask  charity,  or  permission  to 
stop  for  the  night. 

"Who  is  this?"  asked  Condy.  "Some 
poor  person,  I  suppose,  axin'  charity,'*  he 
added.  "  But  God's  will  be  doi^e,  we  havei't 
it  to  give  this  many  a  l(mg  day.  Glory  be 
to  his  name !  *' 

"  This  is  Condy  Dalton's  house  ?  "  said  the 
strange  woman  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

"  Sich  as  it  is,  it-s  his  house,  an'  the  best 
he  has,  my  poor  creature.  I  wish  it  was 
betther  both  for  his  sake  and  yours,"  he  re- 
plied, in  a  calm  and  resigned  voice,  for  his 
heart  had  been  touched  and  solemnized  by  the 
act  of  devotion  which  had  just  concluded. 

Mrs.  Dalton,  in  the  meantime,  had  thrown 
a  handful  of  stxaw  on  the  fire  to  make  a  tem- 
porary light 

"  Here,"  said  the  sti*anger,  "  is  a  present 
of  meal  that  a  friend  sent  you." 

"Mealt"  exdaimed  Peggy  Dalton,  with 
a  faint  scream  of  joy  ;  "  did  you  say  meal  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"I  did,"  replied  the  other;  "a  friend 
that  hard  of  your  present  distress,  and 
thinks  you  don't  desarve  it,  sent  it  to  you." 

Mr&  Dalton  raised  the  bixming  straw,  and 
looked  for  ai>out  half  a  minute  into  her  face, 
during  which  the  woman  carried  the  meal 
over  and  placed  it  on  the  hearth. 

"I  met  you  to-day,  I  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Dalton,  "along  with  Donnel  Dhu's  wife  on 
your  way  to  E^by  flkinadre's  ?  " 

"  You  might,"  replied  the  woman  ;  "  for  1 
went  there  })ajrt  o'  ihe  road  with  her." 

"And  who  are  we  indebted  to  for  the 
present?"  she  asked  again.  - 

"Fm  not  at  liberty  to  say,"  repUed  the 
other ;  "  barrin'  that  it's  from  a  friend  and 
well-wisher." 

Mrs.  Dalton  eliteped  her  hands,  and  look- 
ing with  im  appesffance  of  abstraction,  on 
the  straw  as  it  burned  in  the  fire,  said  in  a 
voice  that  became  infirm  by  emotion— 

"Oh!  I  know  it;  it  can  be  no  other. 
The  friend  that  she  speaks  of  is  the  girl — 
the  blessed  girl — whose  goodness  is  in  every 
one's  mouth — Qra  Oal  SttUivan.  I  know  it, 
I  feel  it" 

"Now,"  said  the  woman,  "I  must  go ;  but 
before  I  go,  I  wish  to  look  on  the  face  of 
Oondy  Dalt(»i." 

"  lliere's  a  bit  of  rash  on  t^e  shelf  there," 
said  Mrs.  Dalton  to  one  of  her  daughters ; 
"bring  it  over  and  Ught  it" 

The  girl  did  so,  and  the  strange  woman, 
taking  the  Httle  taper  in  her  hand*  ap- 
INPoached  Dalton,  and  looking  with  a  gaze 
almost  fearfully  solemn  and  searching  into 
his  face. 

"  You  are  Condy  Dalton?  "  she  asked. 
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"  I  am,"  said  he. 

"  Answer  me  now,"  she  proceeded,  "as  if 
you  were  in  the  presence  of  God  at  judg- 
ment»  are  you  happy?  *' 

Mrs.  Dalton,  who  felt  anidous  for  many 
reasons,  to  r^eve  her  unfortunate  husband 
from  this  unexpected  and  extraordinary 
catechist,  hastened  to  reply  for  him. 

"How,  honest  woman,  could  a  man  be 
happy  who  is  in  a  state  of  such  destitution, 
or  who  has  had  such  misfortunes  as  he  has 
had ; "  and  as  she  spoke  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  compassion  for  her  husband. 

''Don't  break  it  ux)on  me,"  said  the 
woman,  solemnly,  *'  but  let  me  ax  my  ques- 
tion, an'  let  him  gire  his  answer.  In  God's 
name  and  presence,  are  you  a  happy  man  ?  " 

"I  om't  speak  a  lie  to  that,  for  I  must  yet 
meet  my  judge — ^I  am  not." 

"You  haye  one  particular  thought  that 
makes  you  unhappy." 

"  I  have  one  particular  thought  that  makes 
me  unhappy." 

How  long  has  ii;  made  you  unhappy  ?  " 
For  near  two-and-twenty  yeara" 
That's  enough,"  she  replied ;  "  (Jod's 
band  is  in  it  all — I  must  now  go.  I  have 
done  what  I  was  axed  to  do  ;  but  there's  a 
higher  will  at  work.  Honest  woman,"-  she 
added^  addressing  Mrs.  Dalton,  *'I  widi  you 
and  your  childre  good  night ! " 

The  moment  she  went  they  almost  ceased 
to  think  of  her.  The  pot  s^  hung  on  the 
fire,  and  Httle  time  was  lost  in  prepa;ring  a 
meal  of  food. 

From  the  moment  Qra  QaL  Sullivan's  name 
was  mentioned,  the  whole  family  observed 
that  young  Coir  started  and  appeared  to  be- 
come all  at  once  deeply  agitated  ;  he  walked 
backwards  and  forwards — ^sat  down — and 
rose  up — applied  his  hands  to  his  forehead 
— appeared  sometimes  flushed,  and  again 
pale — and  altogether  seemed  in  a  state  which 
it  was  difficult  to  understand. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  yon,  Con?" 
asked  his  mother,  "  you  seem  dreadfully  un- 
easy." 

"  I  am  ill,  mother,"  he  repUed — **  the  fever 
that  was  near  taking  Tom  away,  is  upon  me ; 
I  feel  that  I  have  it  by  the  pains>that's  in  my 
head  and  the  small  o'  my  back." 

"  Lie  down  a  little,  dear,"  she  added,  "  its 
only  the  pain,  poor  boy,  of  an  empty  stomach 
— ^lie  down  on  your  poor  bed,  God  help  you, 
and  when  the  supper's  ready  youll  be 
better." 

"It's  her,"  he  replied — "it's  her — ^Iknow 
it" — and  as  he  uttered  the  words,  touched 
by  her  generosity,  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  poverty,  he  wept  bitterly,  and  then 
repaired  to  his  miserable  bed,  where  be 
stretched  himself  in  pain  and  sorrow. 


"Now,  Con,"  said  his  wife,  in  a  tone  ol 
consolation  and  encouragement,  "wOl  you 
ever  despair  of  God's  mercy,  or  doubt  his 
goodness,  after  what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Fm  an  unhappy  man,  Nancy,"  he  replied, 
"  but  it  never  went  to  that  with  me,  thank 
Grod — ^but  where  is  that  poor  wild  boy  of 
ours,  Tom, — oh,  where  is  he  now,  till  he  gets 
one  meal's  mate?" 

"  He  is  up  at  the  Murtaghs,"  said  his  sis- 
ter, "  an'  I  had  better  fetch  him  home ;  I 
think  the  poor  fellow's  almost  out  of  his 
senses  since  Peggy  Murtagh's  death — ^that 
an'  the  dregs  of  the  fever  has  him  that  he 
doesn't  know  what  he's  doin',  God  help 
him." 


CHAPTER  Xn.   * 

Famine,  Death,  and  Sorrow. 

It  has  never  been  our  disposition,  either 
in  the  living  life  we  lead,  or  in  the  fictions, 
humble  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  which  owe 
their  existence  to  our  imagination,  to  lay  to6 
heavy  a  hand  upon  human  frailty,  any  more 
than  it  has  been  to  countenance  or  palliate 
vice,  whether  open  or  hypocritical  Peggy 
Murtagh,  with  whose  oifence  and  death  the 
reader  is  aheady  acquainted,  was  an  inno- 
cent and  affectionate  girl,  whose  heart  wad 
full  of  kind,  generous,  and  amiable  feelings. 
She  was  very  young,  and  very  artless,  and 
loved  not  wisely  but  too  well ;  while  he  who 
was  the  author  of  her  sin,  was  nearly  as 
young  and  artless  as  herself,  and  loved  her 
with  a  first  affection.  She  was,  in  fiict,  one 
of  those  gentle,  timid,  and  confiding  crea- 
tures who  suspect  not  evil  in  others,  and  are 
full  of  sweetness  and  kindness  to  every  one. 
Never  did  there  live — with  the  exception  of 
her  offence — ^a  tenderer  daughter,  or  a  more 
affectionate  sister  than  poor  Peggy,  and  for 
this  reason,  the  regret  was  both  sincere  and 
general,  which  was  felt  for  her  great  mi&- 
fbrtune.  Poor  girl!  she  was  but  a  short 
time  released  from  her  early  sorrows,  when 
her  babe  followed  her,  we  trust,  to  a  better 
world,  where  the  tears  were  wiped  from  her 
eyes,  and  the  weary  one  got  rest 

The  scene  in  her  father's  house  on  this 
melancholy  night,  was  such  as  few  hearts 
could  bear  unmoved,  as  well  on  account  of 
her  parents'  grief,  as  because  it  may  be 
look^  upon  as  a  truthful  exponent  both  of 
the  destitution  of  the  countrv,  and  of  the 
virtues  and  sympathies  of  our  people. 

Stretched  upon  a  clean  bed  in  the  only 
room  that  was  off  the  kitchen,  lay  the  fair  but 
lifeless  form  of  poor  Peggy  Murtagh.  The 
bed  was,  as  is  usual,  hung  with  white,  which 
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vidA  simply  festooned  about  the  postB  and 
canopy,  and  the  coverlid  was  also  oi  the  same 
spotless  color,  as  were  the  death  clothes 
in  which  she  was  ^d  out  To  those  who 
are  beautiful — and  pK>or  Peggy  had  possessed 
that  frequently  fatal  gift — death  in  its  first 
stage,  b!^tows  an  expression  of  mournful 
tenderness  that  softens  while  it  solemnizes 
the  heart.  In  her  case  there  was  depicted 
•all  the  innocence  and  artlessness  that  charac- 
terized her  brief  and  otherwise  qpotless  life. 
Over  this  melancholy  sweetness  lay  a  shadow 
that  manifested  her  early  suffering  and  sor- 
row, made  still  more  touching  by  the  pres- 
ence of  an  expression  which  was  felt  by  the 
spectator  to  have  been  that  of  repentance. 
Her  rich  auburn  hair  was  simply  divided  on 
her  pole  forehead,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
contemplale  the  sorrow  and  serenity  which 
blended  into  each  other  upon  her  young 
brow,  without  feeling  that  death  should  dis- 
arpx  us  of  our  resentments,  and  teach  us  a 
lesson  of  pity  and  forgiveness  to  our  poor 
fellow-creatures^  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  errors,  will  never  more  offend 
either  Qod  or  man.  Her  extreme  youthful- 
nesa  was  touching  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
to  the  simplicity  of  her  beauty  was  added 
that  unbroken  stillness  which  gives  to  the 
lifeless  face  of  youth  the  only  charm  that 
death  has  to  bestow,  while  it  fills  the  heart 
to  its  utmost  depths  with  the  awful  convic- 
tion that  that  is  the  slumber  which  no  human 
care  nor  anxious  passion  shall  crver  break. 
Tlie  babe,  thin  and  pallid,  from  the  affliction 
of  its  young  and  unfortunate  mother,  could 
hardly  be  looked  upon,  in  consequence  of 
its  position,  without  tears.  They  had  placed 
it  by  her  side,  but  within  her  arm,  so  that 
by  this  touching  arrangement  all  the  broodt 
ing  tenderness  of  the  mother's  love  seemed 
to  survive  and  overcome  the  power  of  death 
itself.  There  they  lay,  vitotuns  of  sin,  but 
emblems  of  ixmocence,  and  where  is  the 
heart  that  shall,  in  the  inhumanity  of  its  jus- 
tice, dare  to  follow  them  out  of  life,  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  they  now  enjoy  by  the  heart- 
less sentence  of  unforgiveness? 

It  was,  indeed,  a  melancholy  scene.  The 
neighbors  having  heard  of  her  unexpected 
death,  came  to  U^e  house,  as  is  customary,  to 
render  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  the 
bereaved  old  couple,  who  were  now  left 
childless.  And  here  too,  might  we  read  the 
sorrowful  impress  of  the  famine  and  illness 
which  desolated  the  land.  The  groups 
around  the  poor  departed  one  were  marked 
witli  such  a  thin  and  haggard  expression  as 
general  destitution  always  is  certain  to  leave 
behind  it.  The  skin  of  those  wly:>,  vrith  bet- 
ter health  and  -feeding,  had  been  fair  and 
glossy  as  ivory,  was  now  wan  and  flaccid ; — 


the  long  bones  of  others  projected  sharply, 
and  as  it  were  offensively  to  the  feelings  oi 
the  spectators — ^the  over-lapping  garments 
hung  loosely  about  the  wasted  and  feeble 
person,  and  there  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  a 
dull  and  languid  motion,  as  if  they  turned  in 
{heir  socket  by  an.  effort  They  were  all 
mostly  marked  also  by  what  appeared  to  be 
a  feeUng  of  painful  abstraction,  which,  in 
fact,  was  nothing  else  than  that  abiding  de- 
sire for  necessary  food,  which  in  seasons  of 
famine  keeps  perpetually  gnawing,  as  they 
term  it,  at  the  heart»  &nd  pervades  the  syfi. 
tem  by  that  sleepless  solicitation  of  appetite, 
which,  like  the  presence  of  guilt,  mingles  it- 
self up,  while  it  lasts,  vnth  every  thought 
and  action  of  one's  life. 

In  this  instance  it  may  be  remembered, 
that  the  aid  which  the  poor  girl  had  come 
to  ask  from  Skinadre  was,  as  she  said,  '  for 
the  ould  couple,'  who  had,  indeed,  been  for 
a  long  time  past  their  la;d  meal,  a  very  com- 
mon thing  during  such  periods,  and  were 
consequently  without  a  morsel  of  food.  The 
appearance  of  her  corpse,  however,  at  the 
house,  an  event  so  unexpected,  drove,  for  the 
time,  all  feelings  of  physical  want  from 
their  minds;  but  this  is  a  demand  which 
will  not  be  satisfied,  no  matter  by  what 
moral  power  or  calamity  it  may  be  opposed, 
and  the  wretched  couple  were  now  a  proof 
of  it  Their  conduct  to  those  who  did  not 
understand  this,  resembled  insanity  or  fa- 
tuity more  than  anything  else.  The  faces 
of  both  were  ghastly,  and  filled  i^ith  a  pale, 
vague  expression  of  what  appeared  to  be 
horror,  or  the  dull  staring  stupor,  which 
results  from  the  fearful  conflict  of  two  great 
opposing  passions  in  the  mind— ^passions, 
which  in  this  case  were  the  indomitable  ones 
of  hunger  and  grief.  After  dusk,  when  the 
candles  were  lighted,  they  came  into  the 
room  where  their  daughter  was  laid  out 
and  stood  for  some  time  contemplating  her- 
seK  and  her  infant  in  silence.  Their  visages 
were  white  and  stony  as  marble,  and  their 
eyes,  now  dead  and  glassy,  were  marked  by 
no  appearance  of  distinct  consciousness,  or 
the  usual  expression  of  reason.  They  had 
no  sooner  appeared,  than  the  sympathies  of 
the  assembled  neighbors  were  deeply  excited, 
and  there  was  nothing  heard  for  some 
minutes,  but  groans,  sobbings,  and  general 
griel  Both  stood  for  a  short  time,  and 
looked  with  amazement  about  them.  At 
length,  the  old  man,  taking  the  hand  of  his 
wife  in  his,  said —  . 

'' Kathleen,  what's  this  ? — what  ails  me?  I 
want  something." 

"  You  do,  Brian — ^you  da  There's  Peggy 
there,  and  her  child,  poor  thing ;  see  how 
quiet  they  are  I    Oh,  how  she  loved  that 
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>  ehnd !  tm'  see  her  darlln' — see  how  she 
keeps  her  arm  about  it,  for  fear  anything 
might  happen  it,  or  that  any  one  might 
take  it  away  from  her ;  but  that's  her,  all 
over — she  lox^ed  evwything." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  know  how  she 
loved  it ;  but,  somehow,  she  was  ever  and 
always  afeard,  poor  thing,  of  seemin'  over 
fond  of  it  before  us  or  before  strangers, 
bekaise  you  know  the  poor  unhappy — ^be- 
kaise  you  know — ^what  vras  I  goin*  to  say  ? 
Oh,  ay,  an'  111  tell  you,  although  I  didn't  let 
on  to  her,  still  I  loved  the  ix)or  little  thing 
myself — ay,  did  L  But,  ah!  Kathleen, 
wasn't  she  the  good  an'  the  lovin'  daughter  ?  " 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head,  and  look- 
ed searchinffly  around  the  room.  She  seem- 
ed  uneasy,  ^a^d  gave  a  ghastly  smfle,  which 
it  was  difficult  to  understand.  She  then 
lodked  into  her  husband's  face,  after  which 
she  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  countenances 
of  the  early  dead  who  lay  before  her,  and 
going  over  to  them,  stooped  and  looked 
closely  into  their  still  but  composed  faces. 
She  then  put  her  hand  upon  her  daughter's 
forehead,  touched  her  lips  vnth  her  fingers, 
carried  her  hand  down  £dong  her  arm,  and 
felt  the  pale  features  of  the  h^by  wifli  a  lo<^ 
of  apparent  wonder ;  and  whilst  she  did  this, 
the  old  man  left  the  room  and  paei^ed  into 
the  kitchen. 

"  For  God's  love,  an'  take  her  away,"  said 
a  neighboring  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
"no  one  can  stand  this." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  another,  "  it's  best  to 
let  her  have  her  own  will ;  for  untQ  they  both 
shed  plenty  of  tears,  they  won't  get  the  bet- 
ther  of  the  shock  her  unexpected  death  gave 
them." 

"  Is  it  thme  that  Tom  Dalton's  gone  mad, 
too  ?  "  asked  another  ;  "  for  it's  reiK)rted  he 
is." 

"  No  ;  but  they  say  he's  risin*  the  counthry 
to  punish  Dick  o'  the  Grange  and  Darby 
Skinadre — the  one,  he  says,  for  puttin'  his 
father  and  themselves  out  o'  their  farm  ;  and 
the  other  for  bein'  the  death,  he  says,  of 
poor  Peggy  there  and  ihe  child ;  an'  for  tak- 
in',  or  offerin'  to  take,  the  farm  over  their 
heads." 

The  old  woman  then  lopked  around,  and 
asked — 

"Where  is  Brian^  Bring  him  to  me — I 
want  him  here.  But  wait,"  she  added,  "I 
win  find  him  myself." 

She  immediately  followed  him  into  the 
kitchen,  where  the  poor  old  man  wasfound 
searching  every  part  of  the  house  for  food. 

"  What  are  you  looking  for,  Brian  ?  "  asked 
another  of  his  neighbors. 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  dyin*  wid  ftdr 
hunger — ^wid  ibdr  hunger,  an'  I  want  some- 


thing to  ait ; "  and  as  he  spoke,  a  spasm  ol 
agony  came  over  his  &Ge.  "  Ah/'  he  added, 
"  if  AHck  vnifi  livin'  it  isn't  this  way  we'd  be, 
for  what  can  poor  Peggy  do  for  us  afther  her 
*  mixfirriune  f '  However,  she  is  a  good  girl 
— a  good  daughter  to  lus,  an'  will  make  a 
good  wife,  too,  for  aH  that  has.hc^pened 
yet ;  for  sure  they  wor  both  young  and  fool- 
ish, an'  Tom  is  to  marry  her.  She  is  now 
all  we  have  to  depend  on^  poor  thing,  an'  it 
wrings  my  heart  to  catch  her  in  lonesome 
places,  cryin'  as  if  her  heart  would  break  ; 
for,  poor  thing,  she's  sorry — sorry  for  her 
fault,  an'  for  the  shame  an'  sorrow  it  has 
brought  her  to  ;  an'  that's  what  makes  her 
pray,  too,  so  often  as  she  does ;  but  Gk)d's 
good,  an'  hell  forgive  h^,  bekaise  she  has 
repented." 

"  Brian,"  said  his  vrife,  "  oome  away  till  I 
show  you  something." 

As  she  spoke,  she  led  him  into  the  other 
room. 

""lliere,"  tshe  proceeded,  "there  is  our 
dearest  and  our  best — ^food— oh,  I  am  hun- 
gry, too ;  but  I  don't  care  for  that — sure  the 
mother's  love  is  stronger  than  hunger  or 
want  either :  but  there  she  is,  that  was  wanst 
our  pride  and  our  deUght,  an'  what  is  she 
now  ?  She  needn't  cry  now,  the  poor  heart- 
broken child ;  she  needn't  cry  now ;  all  her^ 
sorrow,  and  all  her  shame,  and  all  her  sin  is 
over.  Shell  hang  her  head  no  more,  nor  her 
pale  cheek  won't  get  crimson  at  the  sight  of 
any  one  that  knew  her  before  her  isJl ;  but 
for  all  her  sin  in  that  one  act,  did  her  heart 
ever  fell  to  you  or  me?  Was  there  ever 
such  love  an'  care,  an'  respect,  as  she  paid 
us  ?  an'  we  wouldn't  tell  her  that  we  fox^ve 
her.;  we  wor  too  hardhearted  for  tha^  an' 
too  wicked  to  say  that  one  word  that  she 
longed  for  so  much — oh  an'  she  our  only  one 
— ^but  now — daughter  of  our  hearts — ^now 
we  forgive  you  when  it's  too  late— for,  Brian, 
there  they  are  1  there  they  lie  in  their  last 
sleep — ^the  sleep  that  they  wiU  never  waken 
from/!  an' it's  weU  for  them,  for  theyll  waken 
no  more  to  care  an'  throuble,  and  shame ! 
There  they  lie !  see  how  quiet  an'  calm  they 
both  lie  there,  the  poor  broken  branch,  an' 
the  little  withered  flower  I " 

The  old  man's  search  for  food  in  the 
kitchen  had  given  to  the  neighbors  the  first 
intimation  of  their  actual  distress,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
not  a  mouthful  of  anything  in  the  house, 
nor  had  they  tasted  a  single  morsel  since 
the  morning  before,  when  they  took  a  little 
gruel  which  their  daughter  made  for  them. 
In  a  moment,  with  all  possible  speed,  the 
poor  creatifures  about  them  eitheir  went  or 
sent  for  sustenance,  and  in  many  a  case, 
almost  the  last  morsel  was  shared  with  them, 
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and  brongfat,  though  scanty  and  humble,  to 
iheir  immediate  assistance.  In  this  respect 
there  is  not  in  the  world  any  people  so  gen- 
erous and  kind  to  their  fellow-creatures  as 
the  Irish,  or  whose  sympathies  are  so  deep 
and  tender,  especially  in  periods  of  sickness, 
want,  or  death.  It  is  not  the  tear  alone  they 
are  willing  to  bestow—- oh  no — whatever  can 
.be  done,  whatever  aid  can  be  given,  what- 
ever kindness  rendered,  or  consolation 
offered,  even  to  the  last  poor  shilling,  or, 
"  the  very  bit  out  of  the  mouth,"  as  they  say 
themselves,  will  be  given  with  a  good  will, 
and  a  sincerity  that  might  in  vain  be  looked 
for  elsewhere.*  But  alas!  they  know  what 
it  is  to  want  this  consolation  and  assistance 
themselves,  and  hexice  their  pix>mptitude 
and  anxiety  to  render  them  to  others.  The 
old  man,  touched  a  little  by  the  affecting 
langu^e  of  his  wife,  began  to  lose  the  dull 
stony  look  we  have  desGiibed,.atid  his  eyes 
turned  upon  those  who  were  about  him 
with  something  like  meaning,  although  at 
that  moment  it  could  scarcely  be  called  so. 

'*  Am  I  dhramin'  ?  "  he  asked.  ''  Is  this  a 
dhrame?  What  brings  the  people  all  about 
us?  Where's  Alick  from  us — ^an*  stay — 
Where's  her  that  I  loved  best^  in  spite  of  her 
folly?  Where's  Peggy  from  me — ^there's 
something  wrong  wid  me — and  yet  «^«  not 
here  to  take  care  o'  me? " 

"  Brian,  dear,"  said  a  poor  famished-look^ 
ing  woman  approaching  him,  '^shes  in  a 
betther  place,  poor  thing." 

"  Gk)  long  out  o'  that,"  he  replied,  "  and 
don't  put  your  hands  on  me*.  It's  Peggy's 
hands  I  want  to  have  about  me,  an'  her  voice. 
Wliere's  Peggy's  voice,  I  say  ?  *  Father,  for- 
give me,*  she  said,  *  forgive  me,  father,  or  111 
neter  be  happy  more  ;  *  but  I  wouldn't  for- 
give her,  although  my  heart  did  at  the  same 
time ;  still  I  didn't  say  the  word :  bring  bet 
here,"  he  added,  "  tell  her  I'm  ready  mm  to 
forgive  her  all ;  for  she,  it's  she  that  was  the 
forgivin'  creature  herself ;  tell  her  I'm  ready 
now  to  forgive  her  all,  an'  to  give  her  my 
blessin'  wanst  more." 

It  was  utterly  impossible  to  hear  this 
language  from  the  stunned  and  heart-broken 
father,  and  to  contemplate  the  fair  and  life- 
less form  of  the  unhappy  young  creature  as 
she  lay  stretched  before  him  in  the  peaceful 
stillness  of  death,  without  being  moved  even 
to  tears.  There  were,  indeed,  few  dry  eyes 
in  the  house  as  he  spoke. 

"Oh,  Brian  dear,"  said  her  weeping 
mother,  "we  helped  ourselves  to  break  her 
heart,  as  well  as  the  rest  We  wouldn't  for- 
give her ;  we  wouldn't  say  the  word,  although 
her  heart  was  breakin' bekaise  we^did  not 
Oh,  Peggy,"  she  commenced  in  Irish,  "  oh, 
our  daughter — girl  of  the  <me  faiM!   the 


kind,  the  affectionatey  and  the  dutiful  child, 
to  what  comer  of  the  world  will  your  father 
on'  myself  turn  now  that  you're  gone  from 
us  ?  You  asked  us  often  an'  often  to  forgive 
you,  an'  we  would  not  You  said  you  were 
sorry,  in  the  sight  of  God  an'  of  man,  for 
your  feult — ^that  your  heart  was  sore,  an*  that 
you  felt  our  forgiveness  would  biingyou  con- 
solation; but  we  would  not  Ould  man,"  she 
,  exclaimed  abruptly,  turning  to  her  husband, 
"  why  didn't  you  forgive  our  only  daughter  ? 
Why,  I  say,  didn't  you  forgive  her  her  one  fault 
— ^you  wicked  ould  man,  why  didn't  you  for- 
give her?" 

"Oh,  Kathleen,  TU.  die,"  he  repHed, 
mournfully,"  111  die  if  I  don't  get  something 
to  ait.  Is  there  no  food  ?  Didn't  Peggy  go 
to  thry  Darby  Skinadre,  an'  she  hoped,  she 
said,  that  she'd  bring  us  relief ;  an'  so  she 
went  upon  our  promise  to  forgive  her  whei> 
she'd  come  back  wid  it." 

"  I  wish,  indeed,  I  had  a  drop  o'  gruel  or 
something  myself"  replied  his  wife,  now  re- 
minded of  her  Punished  state  by  his  words. 

At  this  moment,  however,  rehef,  so  far  as 
food  was  concerned,  did  come.  The  com- 
passionate neighbors  began,  one  by  one,  to 
return  each  with  whatever  could  be  spared 
from  their  own  necessities,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  little  time  this  desolate  old  couple 
were  supplied  with  provisions  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  week  or  fortnight. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe,  or 
rather  to  attempt  to  describe,  the  sorrow  of 
Brian  Murtagh  and  his  wife,  as  soon  as  a 
moderate  meal  of  food  had  awakened  them, 
as  it  were,  from  the  heavy  and  stupid  frenzy 
into  which  the  shock  of  their  unhappy  daugh- 
ter's death,  joined  to  the  pangs  of  famine, 
had  thrown  them.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  their  grief  was  wild,  disconsolate, 
and  hopeless.  She  was  the  only  daughter 
they  had  ever  had :  and  when  they  looked 
back  upon  the  gentle  and  unfortunate  girl's 
many  virtues,  and  reflected  that  they  had, 
up  to  her  death,  despite  her  earnest  entreat- 
ies, withheld  from  her  their  pardon  for  her 
transgression,  they  felt,  mingled  with  their 
affliction  at  her  loss,  such  an  oppressive 
agony  of  remorse  as  no  language  could  de- 
scribe. 

Many  of  the  neighbors  now  proposed  the 
performance  of  a  ceremony,  which  is  fre- 
quently deemed  necessary  in  cases  of  frailty 
similar  to  that  of  poor  Peggy  Murtagh : — a 
ceremony  which,  in  l^e  instance  before  us, 
wBb  one  of  equal  pathos  and  beauty.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  these  humble,  but 
pious  and  well-disposed  people  joining  in 
what  is  termed  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  was  an  earnest  soHcitation  of 
mercy,  through  her  interoession  with  her  Sob, 
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for  the  errors,  fi-ailiies,  and  sins  of  tlie  depart- 
ed ;  and,  indeed,  wh^n  her  youth  and  beauty, 
and  her  artlessness  and  freedom  from  guile, 
were  taken  into  considei'ation,  in  connection 
with  her  unexpected  detith,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  act  of  devotion  was  as  affect* 
ing  as  it  was  mournful  and  solemn.  When 
they  came  to  the  words,  "Mother  most  pure, 
Mother  most  chaste,  Mother  undefiled,  Moth- 
er most  loving,  pray  for  her  !  "  —and  again  to 
those,  "Morning  Star,  Health  of  the  Weak, 
Eefuge  of  Sinners,  Comfortress  of  the 
Afflicted,  pray  fw  lier!" — their  voices  fal- 
tered, became  broken,  and,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception,  they  melted  into  tears.  And 
it  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  witness  these  mis- 
erable and  half-famished  creatures,  shrunk 
and  pinched  with  hunger  and  ^vant,  laboring, 
many  of  them,  with  incipient  illness,  and 
several  only  just  recovered  from  it,  forgetting 
their  own  distress  and  afflictions,  and  ren- 
dering all  the  aid  and  consolation  in  their 
power  to  those  who  stopd  in  more  need  of  it 
than  themselves.  Wlien  these  affecting  pray- 
ers for  the  dead  had  been  concluded,  a  noise 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  yqice  which  in 
a  moment  hushed  them  into  silence  and  awe. 
The  voice  was  that  of  him  whom  the  depart- 
ed girl  had  loved  with  such  fatal  tenderness. 

"In  the  name  of  God,"  exclaimed  one  of 
them, "let  some  of  you  keep  that  unfortu- 
nate boy  out ;  the  sight  of  him  vrill  kill 
the  ould  couple."  The  woman  who  spoke, 
however,  had  hardly  concluded,  when  Thom- 
as Dalton  entered  the  room,  panting,  pale, 
tottering  through  weakness,  and  almost 
fnmtic  with  sorrow  and  remorse.  On  look- 
ing at  the  unhappy  sight  before  him,  he 
paused  and  wiped  his  brow,  which  was  moist- 
ened by  excitement  and  over-exertion. 

There  was  now  iiie  silence  of  death  in  the 
room  so  deep,  that  the  shooting  of  a  spark 
from  one  of  the  death-<;andles  was  heard  by 
every  one  present,  an  incident  which,  small 
as  it  was,  deepened  the  melancholy  interest 
of  the  moment. 

"An'  that's  it,"  he  at  last  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  which,  though  weak,  quivered  with  ex- 
cess of  agony — "  tiiat's  it,  Peggy  dear — ^that's 
what  your  love  for  me  has  brought  you  to ! 
An*  now  it's  too  late,  I  can't  help  you  noWy 
Peggy  dear.  I  can't  bid  you  hoidd  your 
modest  face  up,  as  the  darlin'  wife  of  him 
who  loved  you  betther  than  all  this  world 
besides,  but  that  left  you,  for  all  that  a  stain- 
ed name  an'  a  broken  heart  I  Ay  I  an' 
there's  what  your  love  for  me  brought  you 
to !  What  can  I  do  now  for  you,  Peggy 
dear  ?  All  my  little  plans  for  us  both — all 
that  I  dr^amt  of  an'  hoped  to  come  to  pass, 
where  are  they  now,  Peggy  dear  ?  And  it 
wasn't  I,  Peggy,  it  was  poverty — oh   you 


know  how  I  loved  you ! — it  was  the  down^ 
come  we  got — it  was  Dick-o'-the-Grange, 
that  oppressed  us — that  ruined  us — ^thatput 
us  out  without  house  or  home — it  was  he, 
and  it  was  my  father — my  father  that  they 
say  has  blood  on  his  hand,  an'  I  don't  doubt 
it,  or  he  wouldn't  act  the  part  he  did — it  was 
he,  too.  that  prevented  me  from  doin'  what 
my  heart  encouraged  me  to  do  ^or  you !  O, 
blessed  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  will  be- 
come of  me !  when  I  think  of  the  long,  sor- 
rowful, implorin'  look  she  used  to  give  me. 
I'll  go  mad ! — ^I'll  go  mad  I — ^I've  kBled  her 
— rve  murdhered  her,  an'  there's  no  one  to 
take  me  up  an'  punish  me  for  it  I  An'  when 
I  was  ill,  P^gy  dear,  when  I  had  time  to 
think  on  my  sick  bed  of  all  your  love  and  all 
your  sorrow  and  distress  and  shame  on  my 
account^  I  thought  I'd  never  see  you  in  time 
to  tell  you  what  I  was  to  do,  an'  to  give  con- 
solation to  your  bi^akin'  he^  ;  but  all  that's 
now  over ;  you  are  gone  from  me,  an'  like 
the  lovin'  crathur  you  ever.wor,  you  brought 
your  baby  along  wid  you  1'  An'  when  I  thnak 
of  it — oh  Gk>d,  when  I  think  of  it,  before  your 
shame,  my  heart's  dehght,  how  your  eye 
felt  proud  out  of  me,  an'  how  it  smiled  when 
it  rested  on  me.  Oh,  httle  you  thought  Id 
hould  back  to  do  you  justice — me  that  you 
doted  on-r— an'  yet  it  was  I  that  sulHed  you 
— ^I!  me!  Here,"  he  shouted — "here,  is 
there  no  one  to  saize  a  murdherer  I — no  one 
to  bring  him  to  justice  I " 

Those  present  now  gathered  about  hinu 
and  attempted  as  best  they  might,  to  soothe 
and  pacify  him ;  but  in  vain. 

"  Oh,"  he  proceeded,  "  if  she  was  only  able 
to  upbraid  me — ^but  what  am  I  sayin' — up- 
braid !  Oh,  never,  never  was  her  harsh 
word  heard— oh,  nothing  ever  to  me  but 
that  long  look  of  sorrow — that  long  look  of 
sorrow,  that  will  either  drive  me  mad,  or 
lave  me  a  broken  heart!  That's  the  look 
that'll  always,  always  be  before  me,  an'  that, 
'till  death's  day,  vriU  keep  me  from  ever  bein' 
a  happy  man." 

He  now  became  exhausted,  and  received  a 
drink  of  water,  after  which  he  wildly  kissed 
her  Hps,  and  bathed  her  inanimate  face,  as 
well  a^  those  of  their  infant^  with  tears. 

"Now,"  said  he,  at  length ;  ."now,  Peggy 
dear,  listen — so  may  God  never  prosper  nae, 
if  I  don't  work  bitther  vengeance  on  them 
that  along  wid  myself  was  the  means  of 
bringin'  you  to  thish— Dick-o'-tlie-Grange,  an' 
Darby  Skinadre,  for  if  Darby  had  given  you 
what  you  wanted,  you  might  be  yet  a  livin' 
woman.  As  for  myself,  I  care  not  what  be- 
comes of  me ;  you  are  gone,  our  child  is 
gone,  and  now  I  have  nothing  in  this  world 
tiiat  111  ever  care  for ;  there's  nothing  in  it 
that  m  ever  love  again." 
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He  then  turned  to  leaye  the  room,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  going  out  of  it,  when  her 
father,*  who  had  nearly  recovered  the  use  of 
liis  reason,  said  ; 

"Tom  Dalton,  you  are  lavin'  this  house, 
an'  may  the  curse  of  that  girl's  father,  broken- 
hearted as  youVe  left  him,   go  along  wid 

you." 

'"  No,*'  exclaimed  his  wife,  "  but  may  the 
blessin'  of  her  mother  rest  upon  you  for  the 
sake  of  the  love  she  bore  you  ! " 

"  You've  spoken  late,  Kathleen  Murtagh," 
he  replied  ;  "  the  curse  of  the  father  is  on  me, 
an*  will  folly  me  ;  I  feel  it." 

His  sister  then  entered  the  room  to  bring 
him  home,  whither  he  accompanied  her, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  cloud  of  vengeance  which  was 
so  soon  to  break  upon  his  veretched  other's 
head. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

SaraTCs  Defenae  of  a  Murderer, 

OuB  readers  are  not,  perhaps,  in  general, 
aware  that  a  most  iniquitous  usage  prevailed 
among  Middlemen  Lajidlords,  whenever  the  i 
leases  under  which  their  property  was  held  | 
were  near  being  expired.  Indeed,  as  a  land- 
ed proprietor,  the  middleman's  position  dif- 
fered most  essentially  from  that  of  the  man 
who  held  his  estate  in  fee.  The  interest  of 
the  latter  is  one  that  extends  beyond  him- 
self and  his  wants,  and  is  consequently  trans- 
mitted to  his  children,  and  more  remote 
descendants ;  and  on  bis  account  he  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  different 
and  higher  character,  to  see  that  it  shall  not 
pass  down  to  them  in  an  impoverished  or 
mutilated  condition.  The  middleman,  on 
the  contrary,  feels  little  or  none  of  this,  and 
very  naturally  endeavors  to  sweep  from  off 
the  property  he  holds,  whilst  he  holds  it,  by 
every  means  possible,  as  much  as  it  can 
34eld,  knowing  that  his  teniure  of  it  is  but 
tcmporaiy  and  precarious.  For  this  reason, 
then,  it  too  frequently  happened  that  on 
finding  his  tenant's  leases  near  expiring,  he 
resorted  to  the  most  unscrupulous  and  op- 
pressive means  to  remove  from  his  land 
those  who  may  have  made  improvements 
upon  it,  in  order  to  let  it  to  other  claimants 
at  a  rent  high  in  proportion  to  these  very 
improvements. 

Our  readers  know  that  this  is  not  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  a  plain,  indisputable  fact, 
which  has,  unfortunately,  been  one  of  the 
standing  {^evances  of  J^  nnhappy  country, 
and  one  of  the  great  curses  attending  the 


vicious  and  unsettled  state  of  property  in 
Ireland. 

IMck-o'-the-Grange's  ejectment  of  Condy 
Dalton  and  his  family,  therefore,  had,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  the  people,  nothing  in  it  so 
startlingly  oppressive  as  might  be  supposed. 
On  the  contrsury,  the  act  was  looked  upon  as 
much  in  the  character  of  a  matter  of  right 
on  his  part,  as  one  of  oppression  to  them. 
Long  usage  had  reconciled  the  peasantry  to 
it,  and  up  to  the  period  of  our  tale,  there 
had  been  no  one  to  awaken  and  dh*6ct  public 
feeling  against  ii 

A  fortiiight  -had  now  elapsed  since  the 
scene  in  which  young  Dalton  had  poured 
out  his  despair  and  misery  over  the  dead 
body  of  Peggy  Murtagh,  and  during  that 
period  an  incident  occurred,  which,  altibough 
by  no  means  akin  to  the  romantic,  had  pro- 
duced, nevertheless,  a  change  in  the  position 
of  Dick-o'-the-Qrange  himself  without  effect- 
ing any  either  in  his  designs  or  inclinations. 
His  own  leases  had  expired,  so  that,  in  one 
sense,  he  stood  exactly  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  head  landlord,  in  which  his  own  ten- 
ants did  to  him.  There  leases  had  dropped 
about  a  twelvemonth  or  more  before  his, 
and  he  now  waited  until  he  should  take  out 
new  ones  himself,  previous  to  his  proceed- 
ing any  further  in  the  disposition  and  re- 
adjustment of  his  property.  Such  was  his 
position  and  theirs,  ^vith  reference  to  each 
other,  when  one  moi*ning,  about  a  fortnight 
or  better  subsequent  to  his  last  appearance, 
young  Dick,  accom|)anied  by  the  Black  Pro- 
phet, was  seen  to  proceed  towards  the  gar- 
den— both  in  close  conversation.  The  Pro- 
phet's face  was  now  free  from  the  conse- 
quences of  young  Dalton's  violence,  but  it 
had  actually  gained  in  malignity  more  than 
it  had  lost  by  the  discoloration  and  disfig- 
lurement  resulting  from  the  blow.  There 
was  a  calm,  dark  grin  visible  when  he 
smiled,  that  argued  a  black'  and  satanic  dis- 
position ;  and  whenever  the  Hps  of  his  hard, 
contracted,  and  unfeeling  mouth  expanded 
by  his  devilish  sneer,  a  poiiiion  of  one  of  his 
vile  side  fangs  became  visible,  which  gave  to 
his  features  a  most  hateful  and  viper-Hke 
aspect  It  was  the  cold,  sneering,  cowardly 
face  of  a  man  who  took  deh^^ht  in  evil  for 
its  ovm  sake,  and  who  could  neither  feel 
happiness  himself,  nor  suffer  others  to  enjoy 
it 

As  they  were  about  to  enter  the  garden, 
Donnel  Dhu  saw  approaching  him  at  a  rapid 
and  energetic  pace,  his  daughter  Sarah, 
whose  face,  now  Ht  up  by  exercise,  as  well 
as  by  the  earnest  expression  of  deep  interest 
which  might  be  read  in  it,  n^ver  before 
appeared  so  strikingly  animated  and  beaur 
tifuL 
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"  Who  is  this  lovely  girl  appFoaching  us  ?  " 
asked  the  young  man,  whose  eyes  at  once 
kindled  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

"  That  is  my  daughter,"  replied  Donnel, 
coldly  ;. ''  what  can  she  want  with  me  now, 
and  what  brought  her  here  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honor,  Donnel,  that  girl  sur- 
passes anything  I  have  seen  yet  Why 
she's  perfection — her  figure  is— is — I  haven't 
words  for  it — and  her  face — good  heavens ! 
what  brilliancy  and  animation  !  " 

The  Prophet's  brow  darkened  at  his  daugh- 
ter's unseasonable  appearance  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  proper- 
ty, whose  character  for  gallantry  was  pro- 
verbial in  the  country. 

"  Sarah,  my  good  girl,"  said  he,  whilst 
his  voice,  which  at  once  became  low  and  sig- 
nificant, quivered  with  suppressed  rage  — 
"what brought  you  here,  I  ax?  Did  any 
one  send  for  you  ?  or  is  there  a  matther  of 
life  and  death  on  hands,  that  you  tramp  afther 
me  in  this  manner — eh  ?  " 

*'  It  may  be  life  an'  death  for  any  thing  I 
know  to  the  contrary,"  she  replied ;  "  you 
are  angry  at  something,  I  see,"  she  proceeded 
— "  but  to  save  time,  I  want  to  spake  to  you." 

"  You  must  vrait  till  I  go  home,  then,  for 
I  neither  can  nor  will  spa^e  to  you  now." 

"Father,  you  will — ^you  must,"  she  re- 
plied— "  and  in  some  private  place  too.  I 
won't  detain  you  long,  for  I  haven't  much  to 
say,  and  if  I  don't  say  it  now,  it  may  be  too 
late." 

"  What  the  deuce,  M'Gowan ! "  said  Dick, 
"speak,  to  the  young  woman — ^you  don't 
know  but  she  may  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  say  to  you." 

She  glanced  at  the  speaker,  but  with  a 
face  of  such  indifference,  as  if  she  had  scarce- 
ly taken  cognizance  of  him,  beyond  the 
&ct  that  she  found  some  young  man  there 
in  conversation  with  her  father. 

Donnel,  rathei*  to  take  her  from  under 
the  libertine  gaze  of  his  young  friend,  walked 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of 
the  garden,  where,  under  the  shadow  of 
some  trees  that  over-hung  a  neglected  fish- 
pond, she  opened  the  purport  for  her  journey 
after  him  to  the  Grange. 

^*Now,  in  the  divH's  name,"  he  asked, 
"  what  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  Father,"  she  replied,  "  hear  me,  and  do 
not  be  angry,  for  I  know — at  laste  I  think — 
that  what  I  am  goin*  to  say  to  you  is  right" 

"  Well,  madame,  let  us  hear  what  you  have 
to  say." 

"  I  will — an'  I  must  spake  plain,  too.  You 
know  me  ;  that  I  cannot  think  one  thing  and 
say  another." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  veiy  well — go  on — ^ay, 
and  so  does  your  unfortunate  step-mother." 


"  Oh — ^well  I "  she  replied —  "  yes,  I  sup- 
pose so  —  ha !  ha ! "  In  a  moment,  however, 
her  face  became  softened  with  deep  feeling  ; 
"O,  father,"  she  proceeded,  "maybe  yon 
don*t  know  me,  nor  she  either  ;  it's  only  now 
I'm  beginnin'  to  know  myself.  But  listen — 
I  have  often  observed  your  countenance, 
father — I  have  often  marked  it  welL  I  can 
see  by  you  when  you  are  pleased  or  angry — 
but  that's  aisy ;  I  can  tell,  too,  when  the  bad 
spirit  is  up  in  you  by  the  pale  face  but  black 
look  that  scarcely  any  one  could  mistake. 
I  have  seen  every  thing  bad,  father,  in  your 
face  —  bad  temper,  liAtred,  revenge — an* 
but  seldom  any  thing  good.  Father,  I'm 
your  daughter,  an'  don't  be  angry  I " 

"  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  are  you  drivin' 
at,  you  brazen  jade  ?  " 

"  Father,  you  said  this  momin',  before  you 
came  out,  that  you  felt  your  conscience  troub- 
lin'  you  for  not  discoverin*  the  murdher  of 
Sullivan  ;  that  you  felt  sorry  for  keepin'  it 
to  yourself  so  long — sorry ! — you  said  you 
were  sony,  father  I " 

"I  did,  and  I  was." 

"  Fatlier,  I  have  been  thinkin'  of  that  since; 
no,  father — your  words  were  false  ;  there  was 
no  sorrow  in  your  face,  nor  in  your  eye, — 
no,  father,  nor  in  your  heart  I  know  that — 
I  feel  it  Father,  don't  look  so :  you  may 
bate  me,  but  I'ni  not  afraid." 

"  Go  home  out  o'  this,"  he  replied — "  be 
of^  and  carry  your  cursed  madness  and  non- 
sense somewhere  else." 

"  Father,  here  I  stand — ^your  own  child — 
your  only  daughter ;  look  me  in  the  face — 
let  your  eye  look  into  mine,  if  you  can,  I 
challenge  you  to  it  I  Now  mark  my  words 
— ^you  are  goin'  to  swear  a  murdher  against 
the  head  of  a  poor  and  distressed  family — 
to  swear  it — and,  father,  you  know  he  never 
murdhered  Sullivan ! " 

The  Prophet  started  and  became  pale,  but 
he  did  not  accept  the  challenge. 

He  looked  at  her,  however,  after  a  struggle 
to  recover  his  composure,  and  there  ^e 
stood  firm — erect ;  her  beautiful  face  ani- 
mated with  earnestness,  her  eyes  glowing 
with  singular  lustre,  yet  set,  and  sparkling  in 
the  increasing  moisture  which  a  word  or 
thought  would  turn  into  tears. 

"What  do  you  mane,  Sarah?"  said  he, 
affecting  coolness  ;  "  What  do  you  mane  ?  I 
know  I    Explain  yoursell" 

"  Father,  I  will.  There  was  a  bad  spirit 
in  your  face  and  in  your  heart  when  you  said 
you  were  sorry  ;  that  you  repented  for  con- 
salin'  the  murdher  so  long  ;  there  was,  &.ther, 
a  bad  spirit  in  your  heart,  but  no  repentance 
there  I " 

"  An'  did  you  come  all  the  way  from  home 
toteUmethis?" 


"THK  r&OPHKT'a  BHOir  DABKMXKD  AT  BU  DACOHTEB'S  iniUABOKABI.1  AFPKAHANCB  Ilf 
mm  rBKBBKCE  of  a  UAIIDBOIU  TOUHO  MLLOW  OT  7B0PERTT,  WHOBB  OHABACTXB 
P0&  OAlXAItTBT  WAS  rr.OVEBBIAL  IN  THB  OODNTBT." 
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''No,  fiither,  not  to  tell  you  what  I  have 
said,  but,  Either,  dear,  what  I  am  goin'  to 
say ;  only  first  answer  me.  If  he  did  mur- 
dher  SuIliYan,  was  it  in  his  own  defence  ? 
was  it  a  cool  murdher  ?  a  cowardly  murdher  ? 
because  if  it  was,  Condy  Dalton  is  a  bad 
man.  But  still  listen:  it's  now  near  two- 
an'-twenty  years  since  the  deed  was  done.  I 
know  little  about  religion,  father  ;  you  know 
that;  but  still  I  have  heard  that  Gkni  is 
willin'  to  forgive  all  men  their  sins  if  they 
repent  of  them ;  if  they're  sorry  for  them. 
Now,  father,  it's  well  known  that  for  many  a 
long  year  Condy  Dalton  has  been  in  great 
son*ow  of  heart  for  something  or  other ;  can 
man  do  more  ?  " 

"  Go  home  out  o'  this,  I  say ;  take  your- 
self away." 

''Oh,  who  can  tell,  father,  the  inward 
agony  and  bitther  repentance  that  that  sor- 
rowful man's  heart,  maybe,  has  suffered. 
Who  can  tell  the  tears  he  shed,  the  groans 
he  groaned,  the  prayers  for  mercy  he  said, 
maybe,  and  the  worlds  he  would  give  to  have 
that  man  that  he  killed — only  by  a  hasty 
blow,  maybe — again  alive  and  well  I  Father, 
don't  prosecute  him  ;  leave  the  poor  heart- 
broken ould  man  to  God !  Don't  you  see 
that  God  has  already  taken  him^'  his  into 
His  hands;  hasn't  He  punished  them  a 
hundred  ways  for  years  ?  Haven't  they  been 
brought  down,  step  by  step,  from  wefdth  an' 
respectability,  till  they're  now  like  poor 
beggars,  in  the  very  dust  ?  Oh,  think,  father, 
dear  father,  think  of  his  white  hairs  ;  think 
of  his  pious  wife,  that  every  one  respects ; 
think  of  his  good-hearted,  kind  daughters ; 
think  of  their  poverty,  and  aU  they  hav^ 
suffered  so  long ;  an'  above  all,  oh,  think, 
father  dear,  of  what  they  vydl  suffer  if  you 
are  the  manes  of  takin'  that  sorrowful  white- 
haired  ould  man  out  from  the  middle  of  his 
poor,  but  lovin'  and  dacent  and  respected 
family,  and  hangin'  him  for  an  act  that  he 
has  repented  for,  maybe,  and  that  we  ought 
to  hope  the  Almighty  himself  has  forgiven 
him  for.  Father,  I  go  on  my  knees  to  you 
to  beg  that  you  won't  prosecute  this  ould 
man  ;  but  leave  him  to  God  I " 

As  she  uttered  the  last  few  sentences,  the 
tears  feU  in  torrents  from  her  cheeks  ;  but 
when  she  knelt — ^which  she  did — her  tears 
ceased  to  flow,  and  she  looked  up  into  her 
father's  &ice  with  eyes  kindled  into  an  in- 
tense expression,  and  her  hands  clasped  as  if 
her  own  life  and  everlasting  salvation  de- 
pended upon  his  reply. 

"  Go  home,  I  desire  you,"  he  replied,  with 
a  cold  sneer,  for  he  had  now  collected  him- 
self, and  fell  back  into  his  habitual  snarl ; 
"  Go  home,  I  desire  you,  or  maybe  you'd 
wish  to  throw  yourseft  in  the  way  of  that 


young  profligate  that  I  was  spakin'  to  when 
you  came  up.  "Who  knows,  afther  all,  but 
that's  your  real  design,  and  neither  pity  nor 
compassion  for  ould  Dalton." 

"  Am  I  his  daughter  ?  "  she  replied,  whilst 
she  started  to  her  feet,  and  her  dark  eyes 
flashed  with  disdain  :  "  Can  I  be  his  daugh- 
ter?" 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  cast  a  slur  up- 
on your ."    He  paused  a  moment  and 

started  as  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  him  ;  but 
left  the  word  "  mother  "  unuttered. 

Again  she  softened,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  "  Father,  I  never  had  a  mother  I " 
she  said. 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  or  if  you  had,  her 
name  will  never  come  through  mi/ lips." 

She  looked  at  him  with  wonder  for  a  few 
moments,  after  which  she  turned,  and  with 
a  face  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  proceeded 
with  slow  and  meditating  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  humble  cabin. 

Her  father,  who  felt  considerably  startled 
by  some  portions  of  her  appeal,  though  by 
no  means  softened,  again  durected  his  steps 
towards  the  garden  gate,  where  he  left  young 
Dick  standing.  Here  he  found  this  worthy 
young  gentleman  awaiting  his  return,  and 
evidently  amazed  at  the  interview  between 
him  and  his  daughter  ;  for  although  he  had 
been  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  their 
conversation,  he  could,  and  did  see,  by  the 
daughter's  attitudes,  that  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  was  extraordinary,  and  conse- 
quently  important. 

On  approaching  him,  the  Ptophet  noMr, 
with  his  usual  coolness,  pulled  out  the  tress 
which  he  had,  in  some  manner,  got  from  Gra 
Gal  Sullivan,  and  holding  it  for  a  time, 
placed  it  in  Dick's  hands. 

"  There's  one  proof,"  said  he,  alluding  to 
a  previous  part  of  their  conversation,  "  that 
I  wasn't  unsuccessful,  and,  indeed,  I  seldom 
am,  when  I  set  about  a  thing  in  earnest." 

"But  is  it  possible,"  asked  the  other, 
"that  she  actually  gave  this  lovely  tress 
willingly — ^you  swear  that  ?  " 

"As  Heaven's  above  me,"  replied  the 
Prophet,  "  there  never  was  a  ringlet  sent  by 
woman  to  man  with  more  love  than  she  sent 
that.  Why,  the  purty  creature  actually  shed 
tears,  and  begged  of  me  to  lose  no  time  in 
giviu'  it.  You  have  it  now,  at  all  events — 
an'  only  for  young  Dalton's  outrage,  you'd 
have  had  it  before  now." 

'*  Then  there's  no  truth  in  the  report  that 
she's  fond  of  him  ?  " 

"  Why — ^ahem — n-no — oh,  no — ^not  now — 
fond^  of  him  she  loas,  no  doubt ;  an*  you 
know  it's  never  hard  to  light  a  half-burned 
turf,  or  a  candle  that  was  Ut  before.  If  they 
could  be  got  out  of  the  counthry,  at  all 
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events — ^these  Daltons — it  would  be  so  much 
out  of  your  way,  for  between  you  an'  me,  / 
can  tell  you  that  your  life  won't  be  safe  when 
he  comes  to  know  that  you  have  put  his  nose 
out  of  joint  with  the  Gra  Od" 

"It  is  strange,  however,  that  she  should 
change  so  soon ! " 

"  Ah,  Master  Bichard  I  how  little  you 
know  of  woman,  when  you  say  so.  They're 
a  vain,  uncertain,  selfish  crew — ^women  are — 
there*^  no  honesty  in  tliem,  nor  I  don't  think 
there's  a  woman  alive  that  could  be  trusted, 
if  you  only  give  her  temptation  and  oppor- 
tunity  ;  none  of  them  will  stand  that." 

"But  how  do  you  account  for  the  change 
in  her  case,  I  ask  ?  " 

"  m  tell  you  thai  First  and  foremost, 
you're  handsome — ^remarkably  handsome." 

"  Come,  come,  no  nonsense,  Donnel ;  get 
along,  will  you,  ha !  ha !  ha ! — handsome  in- 
deed! Never  you  mind  what  the  world 
says — ^well  I " 

.  "Why,"  replied  the  other,  gravely, 
"  there's  no  use  in  denyin'  it,  you  know  ;  it's 
a  matther  that  tells  for  itself  an'  that  a  poor 
girl  with  eyes  in  her  head  can  judge  of  as 
a  rich  one — at  any  rate,  if  you're  not  hand- 
some, you're  greatly  belied ;  an'  every  one 
knows  that  there's  never  smoke  without  fire." 

"  Well,  confound  you  ! — since  they'll  have 
it  so,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  admit  it — ^I  be- 
lieve I  am  a  handsome  dog,  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  know  that,  that — -—"  here  he  shook 
his  head  and  winked  knowingly :  "  Oh,  come 
Donnel,  my  boy,  I  can  go  no  further  on  that 
subject— ha  I  ha !  ha  1 " 

"  There  is  no  dispute  about  it,"  continued 
Donnel,  gravely ;  "  but  still  I  think,  that  if 
it  was  not  for  itie  mention  /  made  of  the 
dress,  an'  grandeur,  and  state  that  she  was 
to  come  to,  she'd  hardly  turn  round  as  she 
did.  Dalton,  you  know,  is  the  handsomest 
young  feUow,  baiTing  yourself,  in  the  parish ; 
an'  troth  on  your  account  an'  hers,  I  wish  he 
was  out  of  it  Hell  be  crossin'  you — ^you 
may  take  my  word  for  it — an'  a  dangerous 
enemy  hell  prove — that  I  know.' 
*  "  Why  ?  wbat  do  you  mean  ? 

Here  the  prophet,  who  was  artfully  trying 
to  fill  the  heart  of  his  companion  with  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  against  Dalton,  paused  for 
a  moment,  as  if  in  deep  reflection,  after 
which  he  sighed  heavily. 

"Mane I"  he  at  length  replied;  "I  am 
unhappy  in  my  mind,  an'  I  know  I  ought  to 
do  it,  an'  yet  Tm  loth  now  after  sich  a  length 
of  time.  Mane,  did  you  say,  Masther  Bich- 
ard?" 

"  Yea,  I  said  so,  and  I  say  so ;  what  do 
you  mean  by  telling  me  that  young  Dalton 
wiU  be  a  dangerous  enemy  to  me  ?  " 

"  An*  so  he  will ;  an'  so  he  would  to  any 
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one  that  he  or  his  bore    ill-will  against 
You  know  there's  blood  upon  their  hands." 

."  No,  I  don't  know  any  such  thing ;  I  be* 
lieve  he  was  charged  vnth  the  murder  of 
Mave  Sullivan's  unde,  but  as  the  body  could 
not  be  found,  there  were  no  grounds  for  a 
prosecution.  I  don't  therefore,  know  that 
there's  blood  upon  his  hand." 

"  WeU,  then,  if  you  don't — may  Qod  direct 
me ! "  he  added,  "  an'  guide  me  to  the  best 
— if  you  don't,  Masther  Bichard — ^Heaven 
direct  me  agin  1 — ^will  I  say  it  ? — could  you 
get  that  family  quietly  out  of  the  counthry, 
Masther  Bichard  ?  Bekaise  if  you  could,  it 
would  be  betther,  maybe,  for  all  parties." 

"You  seem  to  know  something  about 
these  Daltons,  Mr.  M'Growan  ?  "  asked  Dick, 
"  and  to  speak  mysteriously  of  them  ?  " 

"Well,  then,  I  do,"  he  repHed;  "but 
what  I  have  to  say,  I  ought  to  say  it  to  your 
Either,  who  is  a  magistrate." 

The  other  stared  at  him  with  surprise,  but 
said  nothing  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"What  is  this  mystery?"  he  added  at 
length  ;  "I  cannot  understand  you ;  but  it 
is  dear  that  you  mean  something  extraor- 
dinary." 

"  God  pardon  me,  Masther  Bichard,  but 
you  are  right  enough.  No  ;  I  can't  keep  it 
any  longer.'  Listen  to  me,  sir,  for  I  am 
goin'  to  make  a  strange  and  a  fearful  dis- 
covery ;  I  know  who  it  was  that  murdhered 
Sulhvan;  I'm  in  possession  of  it  for  near 
the  last  two-an'-twenty  years ;  I  have  trav- 
elled every  where;  gone  to  England,  to 
W^ales,  Scotland,  an'  America,  but  it  was  all 
of  no  use  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  murdher 
and  the  murdherer  was  here,"  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  as  he  spoke ;  "  an'  durin' 
all  that  time  I  had  peace  neither  by  night 
nor  by  day." 

His  compaiuon  turned  towards.him  with 
amazement,  and  truly  his  appearance  was 
startling,  if  not  frightful ;  he  looked  as  it 
were  into  vacancy ;  his  eyes  had  become 
hollow  and  full  of  terror;  his  complexion 
assumed  the  hue  of  ashes;  his  voice  got 
weak  and  unsteady,  and  his  limbs  trembled 
excessively,  w^hilst  from  every  pore  the  per- 
spiration came  out  and  ran  down  his  ghastly 
visage  in  large  drops. 

"  M'Growan,"  said  his  companion,  "this  is 
a  dreadful  business.  As  yet  you  have  said 
nothing,  and  from  what  I  see,  I  advise  you  to 
reflect  before  you  proceed  further  in  it  I 
think  I  can  guess  the  nature  of  your  secret ; 
but  even  if  you  went  to  my  fskther,  he  would 
tell  you,  that  you  are  not  bound  to  criminate 
youraell" 

The  Prophet  in  the  mean  time,  had  made 
an  effort  to  recover  himself,  which,  after  a 
httle  time,  was  snoceasfaL 
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**!  believe  you  think,"  lie  added,  with  a 
gloomy  and  a  bitter  smile,  ''  that  it  was  / 
who  committed  the  mnrdher ;  oh  no !  if  it 
waS)  I  wouldn't  be  apt  to  hang  myself,  I 
think.  No  I  but  I  must  see  your  fether,  as  a 
magistrate  ;  an'  I  must  make  the  disclosure  to 
him.  The  man  that  did  miuxiher  Sullivan  is 
Hvin',  and  that  man  is  Condy  Dalton.  I 
knew  of  this,  an*  for  two-an'-twenty  years 
let  that  miu^erer  escape,  an'  that  is  what 
made  me  so  miserable  an'  unhappy.  I  can 
prove  what  I  say  ;  an*  I  know  the  very  spot 
where  he  buried  Sullivan's  body,  an'  where 
it's  lyin'  to  this  very  day." 

"Li  that  case,  tiben,"  replied  the  other, 
"you  have  only  one  course  to  pursue,  and 
that  is,  to  bring  Dalton  to  justice." 

"I  know  it,"  returned  the  Prophet ;  "but 
still  I  feel  that  it's  a  hard  ci^  to  be  the 
means  of  hangin'  a  fellow-crature ;  but  of 
the  two  choices,  rather  than  bear  any  longer 
what  I  have  suffered  an'  am  still  st^erin',  I 
think  it  betther  to  prosecute  him." 

"  Then  go  in  and  see  my  father  at  once 
about  it,  and  a  devilish  difficult  card  you'll 
have  to  play  with  him  ;  for  my  part,  I  think 
he  is  mad  ever  since  Jemmy  Branitmn  left 
him.  In  &ct,  he  knows  nei^r  vH^  he  is 
saying  or  doing  without  him,  especially  in 
some  matters ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  he 
added,  laughing,  "  Jemmy,  who  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  every  one 
in  it,  took  much  more  of  the  magistrate  on 
him  than  Qver  my  fiftther  did ;  and  now  the 
old  fellow,  when  left  to  himself,  is  nearly 
helpless  in  every  sense.  He  knows  he  has 
not  Jemmy,  and  he  can  bear  nobody  else 
near  him  or  about  him." 

"I  will  see  him,  then,  before  I  lave  the 
place ;  an'  now,  Masther  Richard,  you  know 
what  steps  you  ought  to  take  with  regard  to 
Qra  Oal  Sidlivan.  As  she  is  willin'  herself, 
of  course  there  is  but  one  way  of  it" 

"  Of  course  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  Dick ; 
"but  still  I  feel  that  it's  devilish  queer  she 
should  change  so  soon  from  Dalton  to  me." 

"  That's  bekaise  you  know  nothing  about 
women,"  replied  the  Prophet  "Why,  Mas- 
ther Richard,  I  tell  you  that  a  weathercock  is 
constancy  itself  compared  with  them.  The 
notion  of  you  an'  your  wealth,  an'  grandeur, 
an'  the  great  state  you're  to  keep  her  in — all 
turned  her  brain  ;  an'  as  a  proof  of  it,  there 
you  have  a  lock  of  her  beautiful  hair  that 
she  gave  me  with  her  own  hand&  If  that 
won't  satisfy  you  it's  hard  to  say  what  can ; 
but  indeed  I  think  you  ought  to  know  by 
this  time  o'  day  how  far  a  handsome  face 
goes  with  them.  Give  the  divil  himself  but 
that,  and  theyll  take  his  horns,  hooves,  and 
tail  into  the  bargain — ay,  will  they." 

This  observation  was  accompanied  by  a 


grin  so  sneering  and  bitter,  that  his  com** 
panion,  on  looking  at  him,  Imew  not  how  to 
account  for  it,  unless  by  supposing  that  he 
must  during  the  course  of  his  life  have  sus- 
tained some  serious  or  irreparable  injury  at 
their  hands. 

"  You  appear  not  to  like  the  women,  Don- 
nel;  how  is  that?" 

"  like  them ! "  he  replied,  and  as  he  spoke 
his  face,  which  had  *  been,  a  little  before, 
ghastly  with  horror,  nx)w  became  black  and 
venomous  ;  "  ha  !  ha  I  how  is  that,  you  say  ? 
oh,  no  matther  now ;  they're  angels ;  angels 
of  perdition ;  their  truth  is  treachery,  an' 
their — ^but  no  matther.  Ill  now  go  in  an' 
spake  to  your  father  on  this  business  ;  but  I 
forgot  to  say  that  I  must  see  Gra  Gal  soon, 
to  let  her  know  our  plans ;  so  do  you  make 
your  mind  aisy,  and  lave  the  management  of 
the  whole  thing  in  my  hands." 


CaiAPTER  XIV. 

A  Middleman  Magistrate  of  the  Old  School^  and  hin 

Clerk, 

DicK-o'-THE-G'RANaE  —  whose  name  was 
Henderson — ^at  least  such  is  the  name  we 
choose  to  give  him — held  his  office,  as  many 
Irish  magistrates  have  done  before  him,  in 
his  own  parlor ;  that  is  to  say,  he  sat  in  an 
arm-chair  at  one  of  the  windows,  which  was 
thrown  open  for  him,  while  those  who  came 
to  seek  justice,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  law,  at 
his  hands,  were  compelled  to  stand  uncovered 
on  the  outside,  no  matter  whether  the 
weather  was  stormy  or  otherwise.  We  are 
not  now  about  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
upon  the  constitutional  spirit  of  Dick's  de- 
cisions— ^inasmuch  as  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  of  them  were  come  to  by  the  only 
"  Ma^strates'  Guide  "  he  ever  was  acquainted 
with — to  wit,  the  redoubtable  Jemmy  Brani- 
gan.  Jemmy  was  his  clerk,  and  although 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  in  cases 
where  his  judgments  did  not  give  satisfac- 
tion, he  was  both  able  and  willing  to  set  his 
mark  upon  the  discontented  parties  in  a 
fashion  that  did  not  allow  his  blessed  signa- 
ture to  be  easily  forgotten.  Jemmy,  how- 
ever, as  the  reader  knows,  was  absent  on  the 
morning  we  are  writing  about,  having  actu- 
ally fulfilled  his  threat  of  leaving  his  master's 
service— a  threat,  by  the  way,  which  was 
held  out  and  acted  upon  at  least  once  every 
year  since  he  and  the  magistrate  had  stood 
to  each  other  in  the  capacity  of  master  and 
servant  Not  that  we  are  precisely  correct 
in  the  statement  we  had  made  on  Uiis  mat- 
ter, for  sometimes  his  removal  was  the  result 
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of  dismissal  on  the  part  of  his  master,  and 
sometimes  the  following  up  of  the  notice 
which  he  himself  had  given  him  to  leave  his 
service.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  temporaiy 
absences  always  involved  a  ^al  of  strength 
between  the  parties,  as  to  which  of  them 
should  hold  out,  and  put  a  constraint  upon 
his  inclinations  the  longest ;  for  since  the 
truth  must  be  told  of  Jemmy,  we  ai-e  bound 
to  say  that  he  could  as  badly  bear  to  live  re- 
moved from  the  society  of  his  master,  as  the 
latter  could  live  without  him.  For  many 
years  of  his  life,  he  had  been  threatening  to 
go  to  America,  or  to  Hve  with  a  brother  that 
he  had  in  the  Isle  of  Whiie^  as  he  called  it, 
and  on  several  occasions  he  had  taken  for- 
mal leave  of  the  whole  family,  (always  in  the 
presence  of  his  master,  however,)  on  his  de- 
parture for  either  the  one  place  or  the  other, 
while  his  real  abode  was  a  snug  old  garret, 
where  he  was  attended  and  kept  in  food  by 
the  family  and.  his  feUow-servants,  who  were 
highly  amused  at  the  outrageous  distress  of 
his  master,  occasioned  sometimes  by  Jem- 
my's obstinate  determination  to  travel,  and 
sometimes  by  his  extreme  brotherly  a£fec- 
tion. 

Donnel,  having  left  his  son  cracking  a 
long  whip  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
looking  occasionally  at  the  tress  of  Mave  Sul- 
livan's beautiful  hair,  approached  the  hall 
door,  at  which  he  knocked,  and  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  servant,  requested  to  see  Mr. 
Henderson.  The  man  waived  his  hand  to- 
wards the  space  under  the  window,  meaning 
that  he  should  take  his  stand  there,  and  ad- 
ded— 

**  If  it's  law  you  want,  Tm  afeard  you'll 
get  more  abuse  than  justice  from  him  now, 
since  Jemmy's  gone." 

The  knowing  grin,  and  the  expression  of 
comic  sorrow  which  accompanied  the  last 
words,  were  not  lost  upon  the  prophet,  who, 
in  common  with  every  one  in  the  .neighbor- 
hood for  a  circumference  of  many  miles,  was 
perfectly  weU  aware  of  the  life  which  mas- 
ter and  man  both  led. 

"Is  that  it?"  said  the  prophet;  "how- 
ever, it  can't  be  helped.  Clerk,  or  no  clerk, 
I  want  to  see  him  on  saiious  business,  tell 
him ;  but  111  wait,  of  ooorse,  tOl  he's  at 
leisure." 

"Tom,"  said  Henderson  from  within, 
"  Who's  there  ?— is  that  him  f  If  it  is,  tell 
him,  confound  him  !  to  come  in,  and  I'll  for- 
give him.  If  hell  promise  to  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  his  head.  111  forget  all,  say.  Come 
in,  you  old  scoundrel,  I'm  not  angry  with 
you  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  at  all  events." 

"  It's  not  him,  sir ;  it's  only  Donnel 
M'Gowan,  the  Black  Prophet,  that  wants  some 
law  business." 


"  Send  him  to  the  devil  for  law  business 
What  brings  him  here  now  ?  Tell  him  he 
shall  have  neither  law  nor  justice  from  me. 
Did  you  send  to  his  brother-in-law  ?  May- 
be he's  there  ?  " 

"We  did,  sir.  Sorra  one  of  his  seed, 
breed,  or  generation  but  we  sent  to.  How- 
ever, it's  no  use — off  to  America  he's  gone, 
or  to  the  Isle  o'  White,  at  any  rate." 

"  May  the.  devil  sink  America  and  the 
Isle  of  White  both  in  the  ocean,  an'  you,  too, 
you  scoundrel,  and  all  of  you  I  Only  for  the 
cursed  crew  iJiat's  about  me,  I'd  have  him 
here  still — and  he  the  only  man  that  under- 
stood my  wants  and  my  wishes,  and  that 
could  keep  me  comfortable  and  easy." 

"  Troth,  then,  he  hadn't  an  overly  civil 
tongue  in  his  head,  sir,"  replied  the  man ; 
"  for,  when  you  and  he,  your  honor,  were  to- 
gether, there  was  httle  harmony  to  spare  be- 
tween you." 

"  Thiat  was  my  own  fault,  you  cur.  No 
servant  but  himself  would  have  had  a  day's 
patience  with  me.  He  never  at)used  me  but 
when  I  deserved  it — did  he?" 

"  No,  your  honor ;  I  know  he  didn't^  in 
trotk" 

"  You  lie,  you  villain,  you  know  no  such 
thing.  Here  am  I  with  my  sore  leg,  and  no 
one  to  dress  it  for  me.  Wlio's  to  help  me  up- 
stairs or  down-stairs? — ^who's  to  be  about 
me  ? — or,  who  cares  for  me,  now  that  he's 
gone  ?  Nobody — not  a  soul." 

"  Doesnt  Masther  Eichard,  sir  ?  " 

"  No  sir ;  Master  Eichard  gives  himself 
Uttle  trouble  about  me.  He  has  other  plots 
and  plans  on  his  hands — other  fish  to  fry — 
other  irons  in  the  fire.  Masther  Bichard, 
sirra,  doesn't  care  a  curse  if  I  was  under  the 
sod  to-morrow,  but  would  be  glad  of  it ; 
neither  does  any  one  about  me — but  he  did; 
and  you  infemsQ  crew,  you  have  driven  him 
away  from  me." 

"  We,  your  honor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  all  of  you  ;  you  put  me  first  out  oi 
temper  by  your  neglect  and  your  extrava- 
gance ;  then  I  vented  it  on  him,  because  he 
was  the  only  one  among  you  I  took  any 
pleasure  in  abus — ^in  speaking  to.  However, 
my  mind's  made  up — III  call  an  auction — 
sell  everything — and  live  in  DubHn  as  well 
as  I  can.  What  does  that  black  hound 
want?" 

"  Some  law  business,  sir ;  but  I  donna 
what  it  is." 

"  Is  the  scoundrel  honesty  or  a  rogue  ?  " 

"Throth  it's  more  than  I'm  able  to  tell 
your  honor,  sir.  I  don't  know  much  about 
him.  Some  spakes  well,  and  some  spakes 
ill  of  him — ^just  like  his  neighbors — ahem  I " 

"  Ay,  an'  that's  all  you  can  say  of  him  ? 
but  if  he  was  here,  I  could  soon  ascertain 
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what  stuff  he's  made  of,  and  what  kind  of  a 
hearing  he  ought  to  get  However,  it  doesn't 
matter  now — ^I'U  auction  everything — ^in  this 
grange  I  won't  live  ;  and  to  be  sure  but  I 
was  a  precious  old  scoundrel  to  quarrel  with 
the  best  servant  a  man  ever  had." 

Just  at  this  moment,  who  should  come 
round  from  a  back  passage,  carrying  a  small 
bundle  in  his  hand,  but  the  object  of  all  his 
solicitude.  He  approached  quietly  on  tiptoe, 
vnth  a  look  in  which  might  be  read  a  most 
starthng  and  ludicrous  expression  of  anxiety 
and  repentance. 

"  How  is  he  ?  "  said  he — "  how  is  his  poor 
leg  ?  Oh,  thin,  blessed  saints,  but  I  was  the 
double  distilled  villain  of  the  airth  to  leave 
him  as  I  did  to  the  crew  that  was  about  him ! 
The  best  masther  that  ever  an  ould  vaga- 
bond like  me  was  ongrateful  to  I  How  is  he, 
Tom?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  other,  "if  you  take 
my  advice,  you'll  keep  from  him  at  all 
events.  He's  cursin'  an'  abusin'  you  ever 
since  you  went,  and  won't  allow  one  of  us 
even  to  name  you.*' 

"  Troth,  an'  it  only  shows  his  sense ;  for 
I  desai'ved  nothing  else  at  his  handa  How- 
ever, if  what  you  say  is  true,  I'm  afeared  he's 
not  long  for  this  world,  and  that  his  talkin' 
sense  at  last  is  only  the  lightening  before 
death,  poor  gintleman  I  /  can  stay  no  longer 
from  Aim,  any  how,  let  him  be  as  he  may  ; 
an'  God  pardon  me  for  my  ongratitude  in 
desirtin'  him  Hke  a  villain  as  I  did." 

He  then  walked  into  the  parlor ;  and  as 
the  prophet  was  beckoned  as  far  as  the  hall, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  in- 
terview whidi  took  place  between  this  extra- 
ordinary pair.  Jemmy,  before  entering, 
threw  aside  his  bundle  and  his  hat,  stripped 
off  his  coat,  and  in  a  moment  presented 
himself  in  the  usual  striped  cotton  jacket, 
with  sleeves,  which  he  always  wore.  Old 
Dick  was  in  the  act  of  letting  fly  an  oath  at 
something,  when  Jemmy,  walking  in,  just  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  thin.  Mother  o'  Moses,  is  it  at  the 
ould  work  I  find  you  ?  Troth,  it's  past  coun- 
sel, past  grace  vdd  you — I'm  afraid  you're  too 
ould  to  mend.  In  the  manetime,  don't  stare 
as  if  you  seen  a  ghost — only  tell  us  how  is 
that  unfortunate  leg  of  yours?" 

"Why — eh? — ay, — oh,  ah, — you're  back 
are  you  ? — an*  what  the  devil  brought  you 
here  again? — eh?" 

"  CJome  now,  keep  yourself  quiet,  you  on- 
penitent  ould  sinner,  or  itil  be  worse  for  you. 
How  is  your  leg  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  provokin'  ould  rascal — eh  ? — so 
you  are  back  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  I  am — who  would  stick  to 
you  like  myself,  afther  all?    Troth  I  missed 
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your  dirty  tongue,  bad  as  it  is— divil  a  thing 
but  rank  pace  and  quietness  I  was  ever  in 
since  I  s^n  you  last." 

•  "  And  devil  a  scoundrel  has  had  the  hon- 
esty to  give  me  a  single  word  of  abuse  to  my 
face  since  you  left  m|e." 

"  And  how  often  did  I  ttU  you  that  you 
couldn't  depind  upon  the  crew  that's  around 
you — the  tnith's  not  in  them — an'  that  you 
ought  to  know.  However,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  don't  fret — God  knows  I  forgive 
you  all  your  folly  BudfeaMkcUaga,  [nonsense,] 
in  hopes  always  that  you'll  mend  your  life  in 
many  respects.  You  had  meself  before  you 
as  an  example,  though  I  say  it,  that  oughn't 
to  say  it,  but  you  know  you  didn't  take  pat- 
tern by  me  as  you  ought" 

"  Shake  hands.  Jemmy  ;  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  again  ;  you  were  put  to  expense  since 
you  went" 

"  No,  none  ;  no,  I  tell  you." 

"  But  I  say  you  were." 

"  There,  keep  yourself  quiet  now ;  no 
I  wasn't ;  an'  ji  I  was,  too,  what  is  it  to 
you  ?  " 

Here,  put  that  note  in  your  pocket" 
Sorra  bit,   now,"  rephed  Jemmy,    "to 
plaise  you,"  gripping  it  tightly  at  the  same 
time  as  he  spoke  ;  "  do  you  want  to  vex  me 
again?" 

"Put  it  in  your  pocket,  sirra,  unless  you 
want  me  to  break  your  bead." 

"  Oh,  he  would,"  said  Jemmy,  looking 
with  a  knowing  face  of  terror  towards  Tom 
Booth  and  the  Prophet, — "  it's  the  weight  of 
his  cane  I'd  get,  sure  enough — but  it's  an 
ould  sayin'  an'  a  true  one,  that  when  the 
generosity's  in,  it  must  come  out  There 
now,  I've  put  it  in  my  pocket  for  you — ^an'  I 
hope  you're  satisfied.  Devil  a  sich  a  tyrant 
in  Europe,"  said  he,  loudly,  "  when  he  wishes 
— an'  yet,  after  all,"  he  added,  in  a  low,  con- 
fidential voice,  just  loud  enough  for  his 
master  to  hear, —"  where  'ud  one  get  the 
like  of  him?  Tom  Booth,  desire  them  to 
fetch  worm  water  to  the  study,  till  I  dress 
his  poor  leg,  and  make  him  fit  for  business." 

"Here  is  Donnel  Dhu,"  rephed  Booth, 
"  waitin'  for  law  business." 

"  Gk)  to  the  vmidy,  Donnel,"  said  Jemmy, 
with  an  authoritative  air ;  "  go  to  your 
ground;  but  before  you  do — ^let  me  know 
what  you  want" 

"Fll  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  the  Pro- 
phet ;  "  unless  to  say,  tibat  it's  a  matter  of 
life  an'  death." 

"  Go  out,"  repeated  Jemmy,  with  brief  and 
determined  authority,  "  an  wait  till  it's  his 
honor's  convanience,  his  full  convanience,  to 
see  you.  As  dark  a  rogue,  sir,"  he  continued, 
having  shoved  the  Prophet  outside,  and 
slappeid  the  door  in  his  face ;  "  and  as  great 
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a  Bchamer  as  eyer  put  a  coat  on  his  back. 
He's  as  big  a  liar  too,  when  he  likes,  as 
ever  broke  bread ;  but  there*  s  far  more 
danger  in  him  when  he  tells  the  truth,  for 
then  you  may  be  sure  he  has  some  devil's 
design  in  view." 

Dick-o-the-Grange,  though  vulgar  and 
eccentric,  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
shrewdness  and  common  sense — neither  was 
he,  dehberately,  an  unjust  man ;  but,  like 
too  many  in  the  world,  he  generally  suffered 
his  prejudices  and  his  interests  to  take  the 
same  side.  Having  had  his  leg  dressed,  and 
been  prepared  by  Jemmy  for  the  business  of 
the  day,  he  took  his  place,  as  usual,  in  the 
chair  of  justice,  had  the  window  thrown  open, 
and  desired  the  Prophet  to  state  the  nature 
of  his  business. 

The  latter  told  him  that  the  communica- 
tion must  be  a  private  one,  as  it  involved  a 
matter  of  deep  importance,  being  no  less 
than  an  affiair  of  life  and  death. 

This  startled  the  magistrate,  who,  with  a 
kind  of  awkward  embarrassment,  ordered, 
or  rather  requested  Jemmy  to  withdraw, 
intimating  that  he  would  be  sent  for,  if 
his  advice  or  opinion  should  be  deemed 
necessary. 

"  No  matther,"  replied  Jemmy ;  "  the  loss 
will  be  your  own  ;  for  sure  I  know  the  nice 
hand  you  make  of  law  when  you're  left  to 
yourself.  Only  before  I  go,  mark  my  words  ; 
— there  you  stand,  Donnel  Dhu,  an'  I'm  tell- 
in'  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  you — 
don't  put  trust,  plaise  your  honor,  in  either 
his  word  or  his  oath — an'  if  he's  bringin'  a 
charge  against  any  one,  give  it  in  favor  of 
his  enemy,  whoever  he  is.  I  hard  that  he 
was  wanst  tried  for  robbery,  an*  I  only 
wondher  it  wasn't  for  murdher,  too ;  for  in 
troth  and  sowl,  if  ever  a  man  has  both  one 
and  the  other  in  his  face,  he  has.  It's 
known  to  me  that  he's  seen  now  and  then 
colloguin'  an'  skulkin'  behind  the  hedges, 
about  dusk,  wid  red  Body  Duncan,  that  was 
in  twiste  for  robbery.  Ihroth  it's  birds  of  a 
feather  wid  them — and  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  we  were  to  see  them  both  swing 
from  the  same  rope  yet  So  there's  my 
carrecther  of  you,  you  villain,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing M*Gowan,  at  whom  he  felt  deeply 
indignant,  in  consequence  of  his  not  admit- 
ting him  to  the  secret  of  the  communication 
he  was  about  to  make. 

Henderson,  when  left  alone  with  the 
Pi*ophet,  heard  the  disclosures  which  the 
latter  made  to  him,  with  less  surprise  than 
interest.  He  himself  remembered  the  cir- 
cumstances perfectly  well,  and  knew  that  on 
the  occasion  of  Conrly  Dalton's  former  arrest, 
appearances  had  been  very  strong  against 
him.    It  was  then  expected  that  he  would 


have  disclosed  the  particular  spot  in  which 
the  body  had  been  concealed,  but  as  ho 
strenuously  persisted  in  denying  any  knowl' 
edge  of  it,  and,  as  the  body  consequently 
could  not  be  produced,  they  were  obUged  of 
necessity  to  discharge  him,  but  still  under 
strong  suspicions  of  his  guilt 

The  interview  between  Henderson  and 
M'Gowan  was  a  long  one  ;  and  the  disclos- 
ures made  were  considered  of  too  much  im- 
portance for  the  former  to  act  without  the 
co-operation  and  assistance  of  another  magis- 
trate. He  accordingly  desired  the  Prophet 
to  come  to  him  on  the  following  day  but  one, 
when  he  said  he  would  secure  the  presenoB 
of  a  Major  Johnson,  who  was  also  in  the 
commission,  and  by  whose  warrant  old 
Condy  Dalton  had  been  originally  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  the  murder.  It  was  rec- 
ommended that  every  thing  that  had  trans- 
pired between  them  should  be  kept  strictly 
secret,  lest  the  murderer,  if  made  acquainted 
with  the  charge  which  was  about  to  be 
brought  home  to  him,  should  succeed  in 
escaping  from  justice.  Young  Dick,  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  his  father,  recom- 
mended this^  and  on  those  terms  they  sepa- 
rated. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  Plot  and  a  Prophecy. 

OuB  readers  cannot  forget  a  short  dialogue 
which  took  place  between  Charley  Hanlon 
and  the  strange  female,  who  has  already 
borne  some  part  in  the  incidents  of  our  story. 
It  occurred  on  the  morning  she  had  been 
sent  to  convey  the  handkerchief  which  Han- 
lon had  promised  to  Sarah  M'Gowan,  in  Ueu 
of  the  Tobacco-Box  of  which  we  have  so 
frequently  made  mention,  and  which,  on 
that  occasion,  she  expected  to  have  received 
from  Sarah.  After  having  inquii*ed  from 
Hanlon  why  Donnel  Dhu  was  called  the 
Black  Prophet,  she  asked : 

''  But  could  he  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  murdher  ?  " 

To  which  Hanlon  replied,  that  "he  had 
been  thinkin'  about  thaC  an'  had  some  talk, 
this  mornin',  wid  a  man  that's  Uvin'  a  long 
time — ^indeed,  that  was  bom  a  Uttle  above 
the  place,  an'  he  says  that  the  Black  Prophet, 
or  M'Gowan,  did  not  come  to  the  neighbor- 
hood till  ofilicr  the  murdher." 

Now  this  person  was  no  other  than  Bed 
Body  Dxmcan,  to  whom  our  friend  Jemmy 
Branigan  made  such  opprobrious  allusion 
in  the  character  of  the  Black  Prophet  to 
Dick-o'-the-Grange.  This  man,  who  was 
generally  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Bed 
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Body,  had  been  for  some  time  looking  after 
tibe  situation  of  bailiff  or  driver  to  Dick-o'- 
the>Grange ;  and  as  Hanlon  was  supposed  to 
possess  a  good  deal  of  influence  with  young 
Dick,  Duncan  very  properly  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  cultivate  his  ac- 
quaintance. This  was  the  circumstance 
which  brought  them  together  at  first,  and  it 
was  sometlung  of  a  dry,  mysterious  manner 
which  Hanlon  observed  in  this  fellow,  when 
talking  about  the  Prophet  and  his  daughter, 
that  caused  liiin  to  keep  up  the  intimacy 
between  them. 

When  Donnel  Dhu  had  closed  his  length- 
ened conference  with  Henderson,  he  turned 
his  steps  homewards,  and  had  got  half-way 
through  the  lawn,  when  he  was  met  by  Bed 
Body.  He  had,  only  a  minute  or  two  before, 
left  young  Dick,  with  ^om  he  held  another 
short  conversation ;  and  as  he  met  Body, 
Dick  was  still  standing  within  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  them,  cracking  his  whip 
with  that  easy  indolence  and  utter  disregard 
of  everything  but  his  pleasures,  which  chief- 
ly constituted  his  character. 

"  Don't  stand  to  spake  to  me  here,"  said 
the  Prophet;  ''that  young  scoundrel  will 
see  us.  Have  you  tried  Hanlon  yet,  and 
will  he  do?  Yes  or  no?" 

*'  I  haven't  tried  him,  but  Tm  now  on  way 
to  do  so." 

"  Caution  I " 

"  Certainly ;  Fm  no  fool,  I  think.  If  we 
can  secure  him,  the  business  may  be  man- 
aged aisily  ;  that  is,  provided  the  two  affairs 
can  come  off  on  the  same  night" 

"  Caution,  I  say  again." 

"  Certainly ;  Tm  no  fool,  I  hope.    Pass  on." 

The  Prophet  and  he  passed  each  other  very 
slowly  during  this  brief  dialogue  ;  the  form- 
er, when  it  was  finished,  pointing  naturaUy 
towards  the  Grange,  or  young  Dick,  as  if  he 
had  been  merely  answering  a  few  questions 
respecting  some  person  about  the  place  that 
the  other  was  going  to  see.  Having  passed 
the  Prophet,  he  turned  to  the  left,  by  a  back 
path  that  led  to  the  garden,  where,  in  fact, 
Hanlon  was  generally  to  be  found,  and 
where,  upon  ti^is  occasion,  he  found  him. 
After  a  good  deal  of  desultory  chat,  Body  at 
last  inquired  if  Hanlon  thought  there  exist- 
ed any  chance  of  his  procuring  the  post  of 
baihff 

"  I  don't  think  there  is,  then,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,"  replied  Hanlon ;  "  old  Jemmy  is 
against  you  bitterly,  an'  I^^tsther  Bichard's 
interest  in  this  business  isn't  as  strong  as 
his." 

"  The  blackguard  ould  villain  I "  exclaimed 
Body ;  "  it  will  be  a  good  job  to  give  him  a 
dog's  knock  some  night  or  other." 

'*  I  don't  see  that  either,"  replied  Hanlon  ; 


"  ould  Jemmy  does  a  power  of  good  in  his 
way ;  and  indeed  many  an  act  of  kindness 
the  master  himself  gets  credit  for  that  ought 
to  go  to  Jemmy's  account" 

"  But  you  can  give  me  a  lift  in  the  driver- 
ship,  Charley,  if  you  Uke." 

''I'm  afeard  not,  so  long  as  Jemmy s 
against  you." 

"  Ay,  but  couldn't  you  tfary  and  twist  that 
ould  scoundrel  hilnself  in  my  favor  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other,  "  there  is  some- 
thing in  ihot^  and  whatever  I  can  do  with  him, 
I  will,  if  youll  thry  and  do  me  a  favor." 

"  Me  !  Name  it,  man — ^name  it,  and  it*s 
done,  if  it  was  only  to  rob  the  Grange.  Ha  ! 
ha !  An'  by  the  way,  I  dunna  what  puts 
robbin'  the  Grange  into  my  head !  " 

And,  as  he  spoke,  his  eye  was  bent  with 
an  expression  of  peculiar  significance  ou 
Hanlon. 

"  No  1 "  replied  Hanlon  wiili  indifference ; 
"  it  is  not  to  rob  the  Grange.  I  believe  you 
know  something  about  the  man  they  call  the 
Black  Prophet?" 

"  Donnel  Dhu  ?  Why — ahem  I — a  little — 
not  much.  Nobody,  indeed,  knows  or  cares 
much  about  him.  However,  like  most  peo- 
ple, he  has  his  friends  and  his  enemies." 

"  Don't  you  remember  a  murdher  that  was 
committed  here  about  two-and-twenty-year;i 
ago?" 

"  I  do." 

"Was  that  before  or  afther  the  Black 
Prophet  came  to  live  in  this  counthry  ?  " 

"Afther  it — afther  it  No,  no!*"  he  re- 
plied, correcting  himself  ;  "  I  am  wrong  ;  lo 
was  befcl'e  he  came  here." 

"  Then  he  could  have  had  no  hand  in  it  ?  " 

"  Him  I  Is  it  him !  Why,  what  puts  such 
a  thing  as  that  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  Faith,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Body,  his 
daughter  Sarah  an'  myself  is  beginnin'  to 
look  at  one  another;  an',  to  tell  you  the 
truth  again,  Fd  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
same  Prophet  before  I  become  his  son-in- 
law,  as  I  have  some  notion  of  doin'." 

"I  hard  indeed  that  you  wor  pullin'  a 
string  wid  her,  an'  now  tlmt  I  think  of  it^  if 
you  give  me  a  lift  wid  ould  Jemmy,  I'll  give 
you  one  there.  The  bailiff's  berth  is  jist  the 
thing  for  me  ;  not  havin'  any  family  of  my 
own,  you  see  I  could  have  no  objection  to 
live  in  the  Grange,  as  their  bailiff  always 
did  ;  but,  aren't  you  afeard  to  tackle  yom*- 
self  to  that  divil's  dip,  Sarah?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  other  ; 
"I  grant  it's  a  hazard,  by  all  accounts." 

"  An'  yet,"  continued  Body,  "  she's  a  fav- 
orite with  eveiy  one  ;  an'  indeed  there's  not 
a  more  generous  or  kinder-hearted  creature 
alive  this  day  than  she  is.  I  advise  you, 
however,  not  to  let  her  into  your  saicrets, 
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for  if  it  was  the  knockin*  of  a  man  on  the 
head  and  that  she  knew  it,  and  was  asked 
about  it,  out  it  would  go,  rather  than  she'd 
teU  a  He." 

"  They  say  she's  handsomer  than  Ora  Oat 
Sullivan,"  said  Hanlon ;  '^  and  I  think  myself 
she  is." 

"I  don't  know;  it's  a  dead  tie  between 
them  ;  however,  I  can  give  you  a  lift  with  her 
father,  but  not  with  herself,  for  somehow, 
she  doesn't  like  a  bone  in  my  skin." 

''She  and  I  made  a  swop,"  proceeded 
Hanlon,  ''some  time  ago,  that  'ud  take  a 
laugh  out  o'  you  :  I  gave  her  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchy ;  and  she  was  to  give  me  an  ould 
Tobaccy-Box — but  she  says  she  can't  find  it, 
altho'  I  have  sent  for  it,  an'  axed  it  myself 
several  times.  She  thinks  the  step-mother 
has  thrown  it  away  or  hid  it  somewhere." 

Body  looked  at  him  inq^liringl3^ 

"ATobaccy-Box,"he  exclaimed;  "would 
you  like  to  get  it  ?  " 

"Why,"  replied  Hanlon,  "the  poor  girl 
has  nothing  else  to  give,  an'  I'd  like  to  Imve 
something  from  her,  even  if  a  ring  never  was 
to  go  on  us,  merely  as  a  keepsake." 

"  Well,  then,"  repHed  Duncan,  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  solemnity  in  his  voice, 
"  mark  my  words — ^you  promise  to  give  me 
a  lift  for  tiLe  drivership  with  old  Jemmy  and 
the  two  Dicks?" 

"I  do."     . 

"Well,  then,  listen:  If  you  will  be  at  the 
Grey  Stone  to-morrow  night  at  twelve  o'clock 
— midnight — ^111  engage  that  Sarah  will  give 
you  the  box  there" 

"  Why,  in  troth,  Eody,  to  tetf  you  the 
truth  if  she  could  give  it  to  me  at  any  other 
time  an'  place,  I'd  prefer  it  That  Grey 
Stone  is  a  wild  place  to  be  in  at  midnight" 

"  It  is  a  wild  place ;  still  it's  there,  an'  no- 
where else,  that  you  must  get  the  box.  And 
now  that  the  bargain's  made,  do  you  think 
it's  thme  that  this  old  Hendherson  " — ^here 
he  looked  very  cautiously  about  him — "  has 
as  much  money  as  they  say  he  has  ?  " 

"  I  blieve  he's  very  rich." 

"  It  is  thrue  that  he  airs  the  bank  notes  in 
the  garden  here,  and  turns  the  guineas  in 
the  sun,  for  fraid  —  for  fraid — they'd  get 
blue-mowled — is  it  ?  " 

"  It  may,  for  all  I  know ;  but  it's  more 
than  Fve  seen  yet." 

"  An'  now  between  you  and  me,  Charley 
-..hisper-I  say.  im't  it  a  thovmnd  pitied 
— nobody  could  hear  us,  surely  ?  " 

"  Nonsense — who  could  hear  us  ?  " 

"Well,  isn't  it  a  thousand  pities,  Char- 
ley, aviCy  thatdacent  fellows,  like  you  and 
me,  should  be  as  we  are,  an'  that  misid  ould 
villain  bavin'  his  house  full  'o  money  ?  eh, 
now?" 


"  It's  a  hard  case,"  replied  Hanlon,  "  but 
still  we  must  put  up  with  our  lot  His  father 
I'm  tould  was  as  poor  in  the  beginnin'  as 
either  of  ua" 

"  Ay,  but  it's  the  son  we're  spakin  about 
— the  ould  tyrannical  villain  that  dhrives  an' 
harries  the  poor !  He  has  loads  of  money  in 
the  house,  tiiey  say — eh  ?  " 

"  Divil  a  know  myself  knows,  Eody : — 
nor — ^not  makin'  you  an  ill  answer — divil  a 
hair  myself  cares.  Body.  Let  him  have 
much,  or  let  him  have  little,  that's  your  share 
an'  mine  of  it" 

"Charley,  they  say  America's  a  fine 
place;  talkin'  about  money — wid  a  little 
money  there,  they  say  a  man  could  do  won- 
dhers."      • 

"  Who  says  that  ?  " 

"Why  Donnel  Dhu,  for  one;  an*  he 
knows,  for  he  was  there." 

"  I  blieve  that  Donnel  was  many  a  place  ; 
— over  half  the  world,  if  all's  thrue." 

"  Augh !  the  same  Donnel's  a  quare  fellow 
— a  deep  chap  —  a  cute  fellow ;  but,  I  know 
more  about  him  than  you  think— ay,  do  L" 

"  Wliy,  what  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  No  matther  —  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
same  Donnel ;  an'  by  the  same  token,  a  bet- 
ther  fellow  never  lived — an'  whisper — you're 
a  strong  &vorite  wid  him,  that  I  know,  for 
we  wor  talkin'  about  you.  In  the  meantime 
I  wish  to  goodness  we  had  a  good  scud  o' 
cash  among  us,  an'  we  safe  an'  snug  in 
America !  Now  shake  hands  an'  good  bye — 
an'  mark  me— if  you  dhrame  of  America  an' 
a  long  purse  any  V  these  nights,  come  to  me 
an'  111  riddle  your  dhrame  for  you." 

He  then  looked  Hanlon  significantly  in 
the  &ce,  wrung  his  band,  and  left  him  to 
meditate  on  the  purpart  of  their  conver- 
sation. 

The  latter  as  he  went  out  gazed  at  him 
with  a  good  deal  of  siuprise. 

"  So,"  thought  he,  "  you  were  feelin'  my 
pulse,  were  you  ?  I  don't  think  it's  hard  to 
guess  whereabouts  you  are ;  however  111 
think  of  your  advice  at  any  rate,  an'  see  what 
good  may  be  in  it  But,  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  wondherful,  how  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  that  red  rufiSan  has  sich  authority  over 
Sarah  M'Gowan  as  to  make  her  fetch  me  the 
very  thing  I  want? — that  tobacco-box ;  an' 
at  sich  a  place,  too,  an'  sich  an  hour  I  An' 
yet  he  says  that  she  doesn't  like  a  bone  in 
his  skin,  which  I  blieve !  I'm  fedrly  in  the 
dark  here ;  however  time  will  mi^e  it  all 
dear,  I  hope ;  an'  for  that  we  must  wait" 

He  then  resumed  his  employment 

Donnel  Dhu,  who  was  a  man  of  much  en- 
ergy and  activity,  whenever  his  purxx>8e8  re- 
quired it  instead  of  turning  his  steps  home- 
wards^  directed  them  to  ihe  house  of  our 
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kiud  friend  Jerry  SuUivan,  with  whose  daugh- 
ter,  the  innocent  and  unBuspecting  Mave,  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  another  private  in- 
terview. During  the  interval  that  had 
•lapsed  since  his  last  journey  to  the  house 
of  this  virtuous  and  hospitable  family,  the 
gloom  that  darkened  the  &ce  of  the  country 
had  become  awful,  and  such  as  wofully  bore 
out  to  the  letter  the  melancholy  truth  of  his 
own  predictions.  Typhus  fever  had  now 
set  in,  and  was  filling  the  land  with  fearful 
and  imexampled  desolation.  Famine,  in  all 
cases  the  source  and  origin  of  contagion, 
had  done,  and  was  still  doing,  its  work. 
The  early  potato  crop,  for  so  for  as  it  had 
eome  in,  was  a  pitiable  failure ;  the  quantity 
being  small,  and  the  quality  watery  and  bad. 
The  oats,  too,  and  all  early  grain  of  that 
season's  growiii,  were  still  more  deleterious 
as  food,  for  it  had  all  fermented  and  be- 
come sour,  so  that  the  use  of  it,  and  of  the 
bad  potatoes,  too,  was  the  most  certain 
means  of  propagating  the  pestilence  which 
was  sweeping  away  the  people  in  such  mul- 
titudes. Scarcely  any  thing  presented  it- 
self to  him  as  he  went  along  that  had  not 
some  melancholy  association  with  death  or 
its  emblems.  To  all  this,  however,  he  paid 
little  or  no  attention. .  When  a  funeral  met 
him,  he  merely  turned  back  three  steps  in 
the  direction  it  went,  as  was  usual ;  but  un- 
less he  happened  to  know  the  family  from 
which  death  had  selected  its  victim,  he  never 
even  took  the  trouble  of  inquiring  who  it 
was  they  bore  to  the  grave — a  circumstance 
which  strongly  proved  the  utter  and  heart- 
less selfishness  of  the  man's  nature.  On  ar- 
riving at  SulUvan's,  however,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  startled,  hard  and  without  sym- 
palliy  as  was  his  heart,  at  the  wild  and  ema- 
ciated evidences  of  misery  and  want  which  a 
couple  of  weeks'  severe  suffering  had  im- 
pressed upon  them.  The  gentle  Mave  her- 
self, patient  and  uncomplaining  as  she  was, 
had  become  thin  and  cheerless ;  yet  of  such 
a  character  was  the  sadness  that  rested  upon 
her,  that  it  only  added  a  mournful  and  mel- 
ancholy charm  to  her  beauty — a  charm  that 
touched  the  heart  of  the  beholder  at  once 
with  love  and  compassion.  As  yet  there 
had  been  no  sickness  among  them  ;  but  who 
could  say  to-day  that  he  or  she  might  not 
be  stricken  down  at  once  before  to-mor- 
row. 

"  Donnel,"  said  Sullivan,  after  he  had  tak- 
en a  seat,  "  how  you  came  to  prophecy  what 
would  happen,  an'  what  has  happened,  is  to 
me  a  wondher ;  but  sure  enough,  fareer 
gair*  it  has  all  come  to  pass." 

"I  can't  tell  myself  replied  the  other, 
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"how  I  do  it;  all  I  know  is,  that  the 
words  come  into  my  mouth,  an'  I  can't  help 
spakin'  them.  At  any  rate,  that's  not  sur- 
prisin'.  I'm  the  seventh  son  of  the  seventh 
son,  afther  seven  generations ;  that  is  I'm 
the  seventh  seventh  son  that  was  in  our  fam- 
ily ;.  an'  you  must  know  that  the  knowledge 
increases  as  they  go  on.  Every  seventh  son 
knows  more  thm  thim  that  wint  before  him 
till  it  comes  to  the  last,  and  he  knows  more 
than  thim  alL  There  were  six  seventh  sons 
before  me,  so  that  I'm  the  last ;  for  it  was 
never  known  since  the  world  began  th^t  ever 
more  than  seven  affcher  one  another  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy  in  the  same  family.  That's 
the  raison,  you  see,  that  I  have  no  sons — the 
knowledge  ends  wid  me." 

"  It's  very  strange,"  replied  Sullivan,  "  an' 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  one  but  God 
— glory  be  to  his  name  ! " 

"  It  is  strange — en'  when  I  find  that  Tm 
goin'  to  foretell  any  thing. that's  bad  or  un- 
lucky, I  feel  great  pain  or  uneasiness  in  my 
mind — but  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  am  to 
prophesy  what's  good,  I  get  quite  light- 
hearted  and  aisy — ^I'm  all  happines&  An' 
that's  the  way  I  feel  now,  an'  has  felt  for  the 
last  day  or  two." 

"  I  wish  to  God,  Donnel,"  said  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan^ "  that  you  could  prophesize  something 
good  for  us." 

*'  Or,"  continued  her  charitable  and  benev- 
olent husband,  ''  for  the  thousands  of  poor 
creatures  that  wants  it  more  still  than  we  do 
— sure  it's  thankful  to  the  Almighty  we 
ought  to  be — an'  is,  I  hope — ^that  this  wo- 
ful  sickness  hasn't  come  upon  us  yet  Even 
Condy  Dalton  an'  his  &uaiily — ay,  God  be 
praised  for  givin'  me  the  heart  to  do  it — ^I 
can  forgive  him  and  them" 

"Don't  say  them,  Jerry  ahagur,"  observed 
his  wife,  "we  never  had  any  bad  feelin' 
against  them." 

"Well,  well,"  continued  the  husband,  "I 
can  forgive  Mm  an'  all  o'  them  now — for 
God  help  them,  they're  in  a  state  of  most 
heart^breakin'  distitution,  Uvin'  only  upon 
the  bits  that  the  poor  starvin'  neighbors  is 
able  to  crib  from  &eir  own  hungry  mouths 
for  them  ! "  And  here  the  tears — ^the  tears 
that  did  honor  not  only  to  him,  but  to  hu- 
man nature  and  his  country — rolled  slowly 
down  his  emaciated  cheeks,  for  the  deep 
distress  to  which  the  man  that  he  believed 
to  be  the  murdherer  of  his  brother  had  been 
brought. 

"Ladeed,  Donnel,"  said  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "it 
would  be  a  hard  an'  uncharitable  heart  that 
wouldn't  relent  if  it  knew  what  they  are 
suffering.  Young  Con  is  jist  risin'  out  of  the 
faver  that  was  in  the  family,  and  it  would 
wring  your " 
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A  glance  at  Mave  occasioned  her  to  pause. 
The  gentle  girl,  upon  whom  the  Prophet 
had  kept  his  eye  during  the  whole  conversa- 
tion, had  been  reflecting,  in  her  wasted  but 
beautiful  features,  botili  the  dehcacy  and 
depth  of  the  sympathy  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed for  the  imhappy  Daltons.  Some- 
times she  became  pale  849  ashes,  and  again 
ber  complexion  assumed  the  subdued  hue  of 
the  wild  rose ;  for — alas  that  we  must  say  it — 
sorrow  and  su£fenng — ^in  other  words,  want, 
in  its  almost  severest  form,  had  thrown  its 
melancholy  hue  over  the  richness  of  her 
blush — which,  on  this  occasion,  borrowed  a 
delicate  grace  from  distress  itsel£  Such, 
indeed,  was  her  beauty,  and  so  gently  and 
serenely  did  her  virtues  shine  through  it, 
that  it  mattered  not  to  what  condition  of 
calamity  tliey  were  subjected  ;  in  every  situ- 
ation  they  seemed  to  shed  some  new  and 
unexpected  charm  upon  the  eyes  of  those 
who  looked  upon  her.  The  mother,  we  said 
on  glancing  at  her,  paused — ^but  the  chord 
of  love  and  sorrow  had  been  touched,  and 
poor  Mave,  unable  any  longer  to  restrain 
ner  feelings,  burst  out  into  tears,  and  wept 
aloud  on  hearing  the  name  and  suflfenngs 
of  her  lover.  Her  father  looked  at  her,  and 
his  brow  got  sad  ;  but  there  was  no  longer 
the  darkness  of  resentment  or  indignation 
there  ;  so  true  is  it  that  suffering  diaatens 
the  heart  into  its  noblest  affections,  and 
purges  it  of  the  gloomier  and  grosser  pas- 
sions. 

"  Poor  Mave,"  he  exclaimed,  "  when  I  let 
the  tears  down  for  the  man  that  has  my 
brother's  blood  on  his  hands,  it*s  no  wonder 
you  should  cry  for  him  you  love  so  welL" 

"  Oh,  dear  father,"  she  exclaimed,  throw- 
ing herself  into  his  arms,  and  embracing  him 
tenderly,  "  I  feel  no  misery  nor  sorrow  now 
— ^the  words  you  have  spoken  have  made  me 
happy.  All  these  sufferings  will  pass  away  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  but  God  will,  sooner  or 
later,  reward  your  piety  and  goodness.  Oh, 
if  I  could  do  anything  for — ^for — for  any 
one,*'  and  she  blushed  as  she  spoke ;  '*  but  I 
cannot  There  is  nothing  here  that  I  can 
do  at  home ;  but  if  I  could  go  out  and  work 
by  the  day,  Pd  do  it  an*  be  happy,  in  ordher 
to  help  the — ^that — ^family  that*s  now  brought 
so  low,  and  that*s  so  much  to  be  pitied  ! " 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Prophet*s 
eye  had  been  bent  upon  her  ever  since  he 
came  into  the  house,  but  it  was  with  an  ex- 
pression of  benignity  and  affection  which, 
notwithstanding  the  gloomy  character  of  his 
countenance,  no  one  could  more  plausibly  or 
willingly  assume. 

Mave,  in  the  mean  time,  could  scarcely 
bear  to  look  upon  him ;  and  it  was  quite 
dear  from  her  manner  that  she  had,  since 


their  last  mysterious  interview,  once  mo:-d 
fallen  back  into  those  feelings  of  strong 
aversion  with  which  she  had  regarded  him 
at  first.  M'Gowan  saw  this,  and  without 
much  difficulty  guessed  at  the  individual 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  producing  the 
change. 

*'  God  pardon  an'  forgive  me,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, as  if  giving  unconscious  utterance  te  his 
own  reflections — "  for  what  I  had  thoughts 
of  about  that  darlin'  an'  lovely  girl ;  but 
sure  111  make  it  up  to  her  ;  an',  indeed,  I  feel 
the  words  of  goodness  that's  te  befall  her 
breakin'  out  o'  my  lipa  A  colleen  dhaa,  I 
had  some  private  discoorse  wid  you  when  I 
was  here  last,  an'  will  you  let  me  spake  a 
few  words  to  you  by  ourselves  agin  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  rephed,  "  111  hear  nothing  from 
you  :  I  don't  like  you — ^I  can't  Uke  you,  an' 
111  hold  no  private  discoorse  with  you." 

"  Oh,  then,  but  that  voice  is  music  itself, 
an'  you  are,  by  all  accounts,  the  best  of  girls; 
but  sure  we  have  all  turned  over  a  new  leaf, 
poor  child.  I  discovered  how  I  was  taken  in 
an'  dasaved ;  but  sure  I  can't  ait  you — ^an'  a 
sweet  morsel  you'd  be,  a  lanna  dhas — ^nor 
can  I  run  away  wid  you — an'  I  seen  the  day 
that  it's  not  my  heart  would  hinder  me  to  do 
that  same.  Oh,  my  goodness,  what  a  head 
o'  hair  I  an'  talkin'  about  that — you  undhep- 
stand — Pd  like  to  have  a  word  or  two  wid 
yourself.* 

"  Say  whatever  you  have  to  say  before  my 
father  and  mother,  then,"  she  replied ;  "  I 
have  no—"  she  paused  a  moment  and 
seemed  embarrassed.  The  Prophet,  who 
skilfullv  threw  in  the  allusion  to  her  hair, 
guessed  the  words  she  was  on  the  point  of 
uttering,  and  availing  himself  of  her  difficul- 
ty, seemed  to  act  as  if  she  had  completed 
what  she  was  about  to  say. 

'*I  know,  dear,*' he  added,  "yon  have  no 
saicrete  from  tliem  :  Pm  glad  to  hear  it,  an' 
for  that  raison  I*m  willin'  to  say  what  I  had 
to  say  in  their  presence ;  so  far  as  /'m  con- 
cerned, it  makes  no  difference." 

The  allusion  to  her  hair,  added  to  the  last 
observations,  reminded  her  that  it  might  be 
possible  that  he  had  some  message  from  her 
lover,  and  she  consequently  seemed  to  waver 
a  Uttle,  as  if  struggling  against  her  strong, 
instinctive  abhrnrenoe  of  him. 

"Don't  be  afeard,  Mave  dear,"  said  her 
mother,  "sure,  poor  honest  Donnel  wishes 
you  well,  an'  won't  prc^esira  any  harm  to 
yoiL   Gk>  with  him." 

"  Do,  achora,"  added  the  father ;  "Donnel 
can  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  that  can  have 
any  harm  in  it — go  for  a  minute  or  two,  since 
he  wishes  it" 

Beluctantlv,  and  with  an  indomitable  feel- 
ing  against  the  man,  she  wentout,  and  stood 
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under  the  shelter  of  a  little  elder  hedge  that 
adjoined  the  house. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  she  nsked,  quiokly,  "what 
is  it  you  have  to  say  to  me  ? " 

"  I  gave  young  Condy  Dalton  the  purfy 
ringlet  of  hair  you  sent  him." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Not  much,"  he  replied,  "  till  I  tould  him 
it  was  the  last  token  Uiat  ever  you  could  send 
him  afther  what  your  father  said  to  yoiL" 

"WeU?" 

"Why,-  he  cursed  your  father,  an'  said  he 
desarved  to  get  his  neck  broke." 

"I  don't  beUeve  that,"  she  replied,  "I 
know  he  never  said  them  words,  oranyUiing 
like  them.  Don't  mislead  me,  but  tell  me 
what  he  did  say." 

"Ah!  poor Mave,"  he  replied,  "you  little 
know  what  hot  blood  runs  in  the  Daltons' 
veins.  He  said  very  little  that  was  credit- 
able to  himself — an'  indeed  I  won't  repate  it 
— ^but  it  was  enough  to  make  any  girl  of  spirit 
have  done  wid  him." 

"  An'  don't  you  know,"  she  replied,  mourn- 
fully, "  that  I  hax^  done  with  him  ;  an*  that 
there  never  can  be  anything  but  sorrow  and 
good  will  between  us  ?  Wasn't  that  my  mes- 
sage to  him  by  yourself  ?  " 

"  It  was,  dear,  an'  I  hope  you're  still  of  the 
same  mind." 

"  I  am,"  she  said ;  "but  you  are  not  tellia' 
me  the  hnth  about  him.  He  never  spoke 
disrespectfully  of  my  father  or  me." 

"  No,  indeed,  asthore,  he  did  not  then — 
oh,  the  sorra  syllable — oh  no  ;  if  I  said  so, 
don't  believe  me."  And  yet  iiie  very  words 
he  uttered,  in  consequence  of  the  meaning 
which  they  received  from  his  manner,  made 
an  impression  directly  the  reverse  of  their 
natural  import 

"  Well  then,"  she  said,  "  that's  all  you  have 
to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"No,"  he  replied,  "it  is  not;  I  want  to 
know  from  you  when  you'll  be  goin*  to  your 
UDcle's,  at  MuUaghmore." 

"  To-morrow,"  replied  the  artless  and  im- 
suspicious  girl,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  you  pass  the  Grey 
Stone,  at  the  foot  of  Mallybenagh — of  coorse, 
I  know  you  must  Now,  my  dear  Mave,  I 
want  to  show  you  that  I  have  some  insight 
into  futuriiy.  What  hour  wiU  you  pass  it 
at?" 

"  About  three  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  think  ; 
it  may  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less." 

"Very  well,  acushlee  ;  when  you  pass  the 
Gi'ey  Stone  about  a  few  hundred  yards  on 
the  right  hand  side,  the^r«<  person  you  will 
meet  will  be  a  young  man,  well  made,  and 
very  handsome.  That  young  man  will  be 
the  person,  whosoever  he  is— an'  I  don't 


know  myself — ^that  will  bring  you  love,  and 
wealth,  and  happiness,  and  eJI  that  a  woman 
can  wish  to  have  with  a  man.  Nor,  dear,  ii 
this  doesn't  happen,  never  blieve  anything  / 
say  again ;  but  if  this  does  happen,  I  hope 
you'll  have  good  sense,  acushla  machree,  to 
be  guided  by  one  that's  your  true  friend — 
an'  thaf s  myself.  The  fir^A  person  you 
meet,  afther  passin'  the  Grey  Stone,  on  your 
right  hand  side ',  remember  the  words.  I 
know  there's  great  luck  an'  high  fortune  be- 
fore you  ;  for,  indeed,  your  beauty  an'  good- 
ness well  desarves  it,  an'  they'll  get  both." 

They  then  returned  into  the  house  ;  Mave 
somewhat  surprised,  but  no  way  relieved, 
while  the  Prophet  seemed  ralixer  in  better 
apiiits  by  the  interview. 

"  Now,  Jerry  Sullivan,"  said  he,  "  an'  you, 
Bridget  his  wife,  lend  your  ears  an'  listen. 
The  heart  of  Prophet  is  full  of  good  to  you 
and  yours,  and  the  good  must  come  to  his 
lips,  and  flow  from  them  when  it  comes. 
There  are  three  books  known  to  the  wise : 
the  Book  of  Marriage,  the  Book  of  Death, 
and  the  Book  of  Judgment.  Open  a  lea( 
says  the  Angel  of  Marriage — the  Garden 
Angel  of  Jericho— where  he  brings  all  love, 
happiness  and  peace  to ;  open  a  leaf,  says 
the  Angel  of  Marriage — him  that  has  one 
head  and  ten  horns — and  read  us  a  page  of 
futurity  from  the  prophecy  of  Si  Nebbycho- 
danazor,  the  divine.  The  child  is  a  faymale 
child,  says  the  angel  with  one  head  and  ten 
horns — by  name  Mabel  Sullivan,  daughter  to 
honest  Jerry  Sullivan  and  his  daicent  wife 
Bridget,  of  Aughnamurrin.  Amin,  says  the 
Prophet.  Time  is  not  tide,  nor  is  tide  time; 
and  neither  will  wait  for  man.  Three  things 
wiU  happen.  A  girl,  young  and  handsome, 
will  walk  forth  upon  the  highway,  and  there 
she  will  meet  a  man,  young  and  handsome 
too,  who  will  rise  her  to  wealth,  happinese 
and  grandeur.  So  be  it,  says  the  Book  of 
Marriage,  and  amin,  agin,  says  the  Prophet. 
Open  a  new  leaf,  says  Nebbychodanazor,  the 
divine  ;  a  new  leaf  in  the  Book  of  Judgment^ 
and  another  in  the  Book  of  Death.  ^  A  man 
was  killed  and  his  body  hid,  and  a  man 
lived  with  his  blood  upon  him.  Fate  is  fate,' 
and  Justice  is  near.  For  years  he  will  keep 
the  murther  to  himself,  till  a  man's  to  come 
that  will  bring  him  to  judgment  Then  will 
judgment  be  passed,  and  &e  Book  of  Death 
will  be  opened.  Bead,  says  the  Prophet ;  it 
is  done  at  last;  Judgment  is  passed,  and 
Death  follows  ;  the  innocent  is  set  free,  and 
the  murdherer  that  consaled  the  murdher  so 
long  swings  at  last ;  and  all  these  things  is 
to  be  found  by  the  Wise  in  the  Books  of 
Marriage,  Death,  and  Judgment."  He  then 
added,  as  he  had  done  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  former  prophecy : 
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"  Be  kind  and  indulgent  to  jour  daughter, 
for  shell  soon  make  all  your  fortunes ;  an'  take 
care  of  her  and  yourselves  till  I  see  yez  again." 

As  before,  he  gave  them  no  further  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  for  explanations,  but  imme- 
diately departed ;  and  as  if  he  had  been 
moved  by  some  new  impulse  or  after- 
thought, he  directed  his  steps  once  more  to 
the  Grange,  where  he  saw  young  Henderson, 
with  whom  he  had  another  private  interview, 
of  the  purport  of  which  our  readers  may 
probably  form  a  tolerably  accurate  con- 
jecture. 


CHAPTER   XYL 

MpHerifius  Disappearance  of  tJts  ToboMo-hox, 

M'GbwAN's  mind,  at  this  period  of  our 
nurrative,  was  busUy  engaged  in  arranging 
his  plans — for  we  need  scarcely  add  here, 
that  whether  foimded  on  justice  or  not,  he 
had  more  than  one  ripening.  Still  there 
preyed  upon  him  a  certain  secret  anxiety, 
from  which,  by  no  effort,  could  he  succeed  in 
ridding  hii^seU.  The  disappearance  of  the 
Tobacco-box  kept  him  so  ill  at  ease  and  un- 
happy, that  he  resolved,  on  his  way  home, 
to  make  a  last  effort  at  finding  it  out,  if  it 
could  be  done ;  and  many  a  time  did  he 
heartily  curse  his  own  stupidity  for  ever 
having  suffered  it  to  remain  in  his  house  or 
about  it,  especially  when  it  was  so  easy  to 
destroy  it.  His  suspicions  respecting  it 
most  certainly  rested  upon  Nelly,  whom  he 
now  began  to  regard  with  a  feeling  of  both 
hatred  and  alarm.  Sarah,  he  knew,  had 
little  sympathy  with  him  ;  but  then  he  also 
knew  that  there  existed  less  in  common 
between  her  and  Nelly.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  his  wisest  plan  would  be  to  widen 
the  breach  of  ill-feeling  between  them  more 
and  more,  and  thus  to  secure  himself,  if  pos- 
sible, of  Sarah's  co-operation  and  confidence, 
if  not  from  affection  or  good  feeling  towards 
himself,  at  least  from  iU-will  towards  her 
step-mother.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  as 
"ArelL  as  for  others  of  equal,  if  not  of  more 
importance,  he  came  to  the  determination  of 
taking,  to  a  certain  extent,  Sarah  into  his 
confidence,  and  thus  making  not  only  her 
quickness  and  activity,  but  her  impetuosity 
and  resentments,  useful  to  his  designa  It 
was  pretty  late  that  night  when  he  reached 
home  ;  and,  as  he  had  devoted  the  only  por- 
tion of  his  time  that  remained  between  his 
arrival  and  bed-time,  to  a  description  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  occasioned  by 
what  were  properly  called  the  Famine 
Outrages,  that  were  then  beginning  to  take 
place,  he  made  no  allusion  to  anything  con- 


nected with  his  projects,  to  either  Nelly  or 
his  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
had  been  out  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
evening.  The  next  morning,  however,  he 
asked  her  to  take  a  short  sbroU  with  him 
along  the  river,  which  she  did ;  and  both 
returned,  after  having  had  at  least  an  hour's 
conversation — Sarah,  with  a  flushed  cheek 
and  indignant  eye,  and  her  father,  with  his 
brow  darkened,  and  his  voice  quivering  from 
suppressed  resentment ;  so  that,  so  far  as 
observation  went,  their  interview  and  com- 
munication had  not  been  very  agreeable  on 
either  side.  After  break&ist,  Sarah  put  on 
her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  was  about  to  go 
out,  when  her  father  said — 

"Pray,  ma*am,  where  are  you  goin' 
now  ?  " 

"  It  doesn't  signify,"  she  replied ;  "  but 
at  all  events  you  needn't  ax  me,  for  I  won't 
toU  you." 

"  What  kind  of  answer  is  that  to  give 
me  ?    Do  you  forget  that  I'm  your  father  ?  " 

"I  wish  I  could;  for  indeed  I  am  sorr>' 
you  are." 

"  Oh,  you  know,"  observed  Nelly,  "  she  was 
always  a  dutiful  girl — always  a  quiet  good 
crathur.  Why,  you  onbiddable  sthrap,  what 
kind  o'  an  answer  is  that  to  give  to  your  fa- 
ther?" 

Ever  since  their  stroll  that  morning,  Sa- 
rah's eyes  had  been  turned  from  time  to  time 
upon  her  step-mother  with  flash  after  flash  of 
burning  indignation,  and  now  ihat  she  adt 
dressed  her,  she  said — 

**  Woman,  you  don't  know  how  I  scorn 
you !  Oh,  you  mane  an'  wicked  wretch,  had 
you  no  pride  during  aU  your  life  !  It's  but 
a  short  time  you  an'  I  will  be  undher  the 
same  roof  together — an'  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
samed.  111  not  stoop  ever  to  bandy  abuse  or 
iU  tongue  with  you  again.  I  know  only  one 
other  person  that  is  worse  an'  meaner  still 
than  you  are — ^an'  there,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
he  stands  in  the  shape  of  my  father." 

She  walked  out  of  the  cabin  with  a  flushed 
cheek,  and  a  step  that  was  full  of  disdain, 
and  a  kind  of  natural  pride  that  might  al- 
most be  termed  dignity.  Both  felt  rebuked  ; 
and  Nelly,  whose  face  got  blanched  and  pale 
at  Sarah's  words,  now  turned  upon  tlie 
Prophet  with  a  scowl." 

"  Would  it  be  possible,"  said  she,  "  that 
you'd  dare  to  let  out  anything  to  that  mad- 
cap?" 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  that  the  coast  is  clear,  I 
desire  you  to  answer  me  a  question  that  Til 
put  to  you — an'  mark  my  wonls — ^by  all  that's 
above  us,  an'  undher  us,  an'  about  us,  if  you 
don't  spfikke  thruth.  111  be  apt  to  make  short 
work  of  it" 

"  Wliat  is  it  ?  "  she  inquired,  looking  at 
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lii'ip  with  cool  and  collected  resentment^  and 
an  eye  that  was  perfectly  fearless. 

"There  was  a  Tobaccy-Box  about  this 
house,  or  in  this  house.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing" about  it?" 

"  A  tobaccy-box — ^is  it  ?  " 

"  Ay,  a  tobac<^-box." 

"  Well,  an'  what  about  it  ?  "What  do  you 
want  wid  it  ?  An  ould,  rusty  Tobaccy-box  ; 
inusha,  is  that  what's  throubhn'  you  this 
mornin'  ?  " 

"  Come,"  said  he  darkening,  "  111  have  no 
humbuggin' — ^answer  me  at  wanst.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  it  ?  " 

"Is  it  about  your  ould,  rusty  Tobaccy- 
box?  Arrah,  what  'ud  I  know  about  it? 
What  the  sorra  would  a  man  like  you  do 
wid  a  Tobaccy-box,  that  doesn't  ever  smoke? 
Is  it  mad  or  ravin*  you  are  ?  Somehow  I 
think  the  stroll  you  had  wid  the  vagabone 
gipsy  of  a  daughter  of  yours,  hasn't  put  you 
into  the  best  of  timper,  or  her  aither.  I 
hope  you  didn't  act  the  villain  on  me  :  for 
she  looks  at  me  as  if  she  could  ait  me  widout 
salt.  But,  indeed,  she's  takin'  on  her  own 
hands  finely  of  late  ;  she's  gettin'  too  proud 
to  answer  me  now  when  I  ax  her  a  question." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  ax  her  as  you 
ought?" 

"  She  was  out  all  yesterday  evenin*,  and 
when  I  said  'You  idle  sthrap,  where  wor 
you  ? '  she  wouldn't  even  think  it  worth  her 
while  to  give  me  an  answer,  the  vagabone." 

"  Do  you  give  me  one  in  the  manetime. 
\Vhat  about  the  Box  I  want?  Spake  the 
truth,  if  you  regard  your  health." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  your  box,  an*  I 
wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  yoursel£  How- 
ever, I  won't  long  trouble  you,  that  I  can 
tell  you — ay,  an'  her  too.  She  needn't  fear 
that  I1L  be  long  undher  the  same  roof  wid 
her.  I  know,  any  way,  I  wouldn't  be  safe. 
She  would  only  stick  me  in  one  of  her  fits, 
now  that  she's  able  to  fight  me." 

"Now,  Nelly,"  said  the  Prophet,  delibe- 
rately shutting  the  door,  "  I  know  you  to  be 
a  hardened  woman,  that  has  little  fear  in 
your  heart  I  think  you  know  me,  too,  to 
be  a  hardened  and  a  determined  man. 
There,  now,  \  have  shut  an'  boulted  the  door 
an'  by  Him  that  made  me,  you'll  never  lave 
this  house,  nor  go  out  of  that  door  a  livin' 
woman,  unless  you  tell  me  all  you  know 
about  that  Tobaccy-Box.  Now  you  know 
my  inind  an'  my  coorse — act  as  you  like  now." 

"  £[a,  ha,  ha  I  Do  you  think  to  frighten 
me  ?  "  she  asked,  laughing  derisively.  "  Me  I 
— oh,  how  much  you're  mistaken,  if  you 
think  so !  Not  that  I  don't  believe  you  to  be 
dangerous,  an'  a  man  that  one  ought  to  fear ; 
but  /  have  no  fear  of  you." 

"  Answer  me  quickly,"  he  replied — and  as 


he  spoke,  he  seized  the  very  same  knife 
from  which  she  had  so  narrowly  escaped  in 
her  conflict  with  Sarah — "  answer  me,  I  say ; 
an'  mark,  /  have  no  reason  to  wish  you  aUve." 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  glare  in  his  eyes 
flashed  and  became  fearful. 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  "  there's  your  daughter's 
look  an'  the  same  knife,  too,  that  was  near 
doin'  for  me  wanst  Well,  don't  think  that 
it's  fear  makes  me  say  what  I'm  goin'  to 
say ;  but  that's  the  mme.  knife  ;  an'  besides  I 
dhramed  last  night  that  I  was  dressed  in  ar 
black  cloak — an'  a  black  cloak,  they  say,  is 
death  !  Ay,  death — an'  I  know  /'m  not  fit  to 
die,  or  to  meet  judgment,  an'  you  know  that 
too.  Now,  then,  tell  me  what  it  is  you  want 
wid  the  Box." 

"No,"  he  replied,  sternly  and  impera- 
tively, "  m  tell  you  nothing  about  it ;  but 
get  it  at  wanst  before  my  passion  rises  high- 
er and  deadlier." 

"  Wen,  then,  mark  me,  I'm  not  afeard  of 
you — but  I  have  the  box." 

"An'  how  did  you  come  by  it?"  l?e 
asked. 

"  Sarah  was  lookin'  for  a  cobweb  to  stop 
the  blood  where  she  cut  me  in  our  fight  the 
other  day,  an'  it  came  tumblin'  out  of  a 
cranny  in  the  wall" 

"  An'  where  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  m  get  it  for  you,"  she  replied ;  "  but 
you  must  let  me  out  first" 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  it's  not  in  the  house." 

"  An'  where  is  it  ?  Don't  think  you'll  es- 
cape me." 

"  It's  in  the  thatch  o*  the  roof." 

The  Prophet  dehberately  opened  the 
door,  and  catching  her  by  the  shoulder,  held 
her  prisoner,  as  it  were,  until  she  should 
make  her  words  good.  The  roof  was  but 
low,  and  she  knew  the  spot  too  well  to  make 
any  mistake  about  it 

"  Here,"  said  she,  "  is  the  cross  I  scraped 
on  the  stone  imdher  the  place." 

She  put  up  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
searched  the  spot — ^but  in  vain.  There  cer- 
tainly was  the  cross  as  she  had  marked  it, 
and  there  was  the  slight  excavation  under 
the  thatcti  where  it  had  been ;  but  as  for 
the  box  itself,  all  search  for  it  was  fruitlesft— > 
it  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

National  Calamity— Sarah  in  Lofte  and  Sorrow, 

Thb  astonishment  of  the  Prophet's  wife  on 
discovering  that  the  Tobacco-box  had  been 
removed  from  the  place  of  its  concealment 
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was  too  natural  to  excite  any  suspicion  of 
deceit  or  falsehood  on  her  part,  and  he  him- 
self although  his  disappointment  was  dread- 
ful on  finding  that  it  had  disappeared,  at 
once  perceived  that  she  had  been  perfectly 
ignorant  of  its  removal.  "With  his  usual 
distrust  and  want  of  confidence,  however,  he 
resolved  to  test  her  truth  a  little  further,  lest 
by  any  possibility  she  might  have  deceived 
him. 

"  Now,  NeUy,"  said  he  sternly,  "  mark  me 
— is  this  the  way  you  produce  the  box  ?  You 
acknowledge  that  you  had  it — that  you  hid 
it  even — ^an'  now,  when  I  tell  you  I  want  it, 
an'  that  it  may  be  a  matther  of  life  on'  death 
to  me — ^you  purtcnd  its  gone,  an'  that  you 
know  nothing  about  it — ^I  say  again,  mark 
me  well — produce  the  box !  " 

"Here,"  she  replied,  chafed  and  indignant 
as  well  at  its  disappearance  as  at  the  obstin- 
acy of  his  suspicions — "  here's  my  throat — 
dash  your  knife  into  it,  if  you  like — but  as 
for  the  box,  I  tell  you,  that  although  I  did 
put  it  in  there,  you  know  as  much  about  it 
now  as  I  do." 

"  Well,"  said  he,' "  for  wanst  I  believe  you 
— but  mark  me  still — ^this  box  musit  be 
gotten,  an'  it'«  to  you  111  look  for  it  That's 
all — you  know  me." 

"  Ay,"  she  replied,  "  I  know  you-" 

"Eh — ^what  do  you  mane  by  that? "he 
asked — "what  do  you  know?  come  now;  I 
say,  what  do  you  Imow  ?  " 

"  lliat  you're  a  hardened  and  a  bad  man  : 
— oh !  you  needn't  brandish  your  knife— nor 
your  eyes,  needn't  blaze  up  that  way,  like 
your  daughter's,"  she  added,  "  except  that 
you're  hard  an*  dark,  and  widout  one  spark 
o*  common  feelin',  I  know  nothin'  particu- 
larly wicked  about  you — ^but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  suE^)ect  enough." 

"  What  do  you  suspect,  you  hardened  vag- 
abond?" 

"  It  doesn't  matther  what  I  suspect,"  she 
answered ;  "  only  I  think  you'd  have  bad 
heart  for  anything — so  go  about  your  busi- 
ness, for  I  want  to  have  nothing  more  either 
to  do  or  say  to  you — an*  I  wish  to  glory  I 
had  been  always  of  that  way  o*  thinkin',  a 
chiernah  ! — many  a  scalded  heart  Fd  a  missed 
that  I  got  by  you." 

She  then  walked  into  the  cabin,  and  the 
Prophet  slowly  followed  her  with  his  fixed, 
doubtful  and  suspicious  eye,  affcer  which  he 
flung  the  knife  on  the  tlu'eshold,  and  took 
his  way,  in  a  dark  and  disappointed  mood, 
towards  Glendhu. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  hei^  to  detail  the 
subject  matter  of  his  reflections,  or  to  inti- 
mate to  our  readers  how  far  his  determina- 
tion to  bring  Condy  Dalton  to  justice  origi- 
nated in  repentance  for  having  concealed  his  I 


knowledge  of  the  murder,  or  in  some  other 
less  justifiable  state  of  feeling.  At  this  mo- 
ment, indeed,  the  family  of  i^e  Daltons  were 
in  anything  but  a  position  to  bear  the  heavy 
and  terrible  blow  which  was  about  to  fall 
upon  them.  Our  readers  cannot  forget  the 
pitiable  state  in  which  we  left  them,  during 
that  distressing  crisis  of  misery,  when  the 
strange  woman  arrived  with  the  oat-meal, 
which  the  kind-hearted  Mave  8ullivan  had 
so  generously  sent  them.  On  that  melan- 
choly occasion  her  lover  complained  of  being 
ill,  and,  unfortunately,  the  symptoms  were, 
in  this  instance,  too  significant  of  the  malady 
which  followed  them.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
an  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain  to  detail 
here  the  sufferings  which  this  unhappy  fam- 
ily had  individually  and  collectively  borne. 
Young  Condy,  after  a  fortnight's  prostration 
from  typhus  fever,  was  again  upon  his  legs, 
tottering  about,  as  his  fatiier  had  been,  in  a 
state  of  such  helplessness  between  want  of 
food  on  the  one  hand,  and  illness  on  the  other, 
as  it  is  distressing  even  to  contemplate.  If, 
however,  the  abstract  consideration  of  it,  even 
at  a  distance,  be  a  matter  of  such  painful 
retrospect  to  the  mind,  what  must  not  the 
actual  endurance  of  that  and  woiise  have 
been  to  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
families  who  were  obliged,  by  God's  myste- 
rious dispensation,  to  encounter  these  cal- 
amities in  all  their  almost  incredible  and 
hideous  reality. 

At  this  precise  period,  the  state  of  the . 
country  was  frightful  beyond  belief ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  mortality  of  the  season 
we  are  describing  was  considerably  greater 
than  that  which  even  cholera  occasioned  in 
its  worst  and  most  malignant  ravages.  In- 
deed, the  latter  was  not  attended  by  such  a 
tedious  and  Hngering  train  of  miseries  as 
that,  which  in  so  many  woful  shapes^  sur- 
rounded typhus  fever.  The  appearance  of 
cholera  was  sudden,  and  its  operations  quick, 
and  although,  on  that  account,  it  was  looked 
upon  vrith  tenfold  terror,  yet  for  this  very  rea- 
son, the  consequences  which  it  produced  were 
by  no  means  so  full  of  affliction  and  distress, 
nor  presented  such  strong  and  pitiable  claims 
on  human  aid  and  sympathy  as  did  those 
of  typhua  In  the  one  case,  tiie  victim  was 
cut  down  by  a  sudden  stroke,  which  occa- 
sioned a  shock  or  moral  paralysis  both  to 
himself  and  the  survivors — especially  to  the 
latter — ^that  might  be  almost  said  to  neutral- 
ize its  own  inflictions.  In  the  other,  the 
approach  was  comparatively  so  alow  and 
gradual,  that  all  the  sympathies  and  afflic- 
tions were  allowed  full  and  painful  time  to 
reach  the  utmost  limits  of  human  suffering, 
and  to  endure  the  wasting  series  of  those 
struggles  and  details  which  long  illness,  sur- 
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rounded  bj  destitution  and  affliction,  never 
ftuls  to  inflict  In  the  cholera,  th^re  was  no 
time  left  to  feel — the  passions  were  wrench- 
ed and  stunned  by  a  blow,  which  was  over, 
one  may  saj,  before  it  could  be  perceived ; 
while  in  the  wide-spread  but  more  tedious 
desolation  of  typhus,  the  heart  was  left  to 
brood  over  the  thousand  phases  of  love  and 
misery  which  the  terrible  reaUties  of  the  one, 
joined  to  the  alarming  exaggerations  of  the 
other,  never  failed  to  present  In  chol- 
era, a  few  hours,  and  all  was  ov^ ;  but  in 
the  awful  fever  which  then  prevailed,  there 
was  the  gradual  approach — ^the  protracted 
illness — the  long  nights  of  racking  pain — > 
day  after  day  of  raging  torture — and  the 
dark  period  of  uncertainty  when  the  balance 
of  human  life  hangs  in  we  terrible  equili- 
brium of  suspense — all  requiring  the  exhibi- 
tion of  constant  attention — of  the  eye  whose 
affection  never  sleeps — the  ear  that  is  deaf 
only  to  every  sound  but  the  moan  of  pain — 
the  touch  whose  tenderness  is  felt  as  a  solace, 
so  long  as  suffering  itself  is  conscious — the 
pressure  of  the  aching  head — the  moistening 
of  the  parched  and  burning  Hps — and  tHe 
numerous  and  indescribable  offices  of  love 
and  devotedness,  which  always  encompass,  or 
should  encompass,  the  bed  of  sickness  and 
of  death.  There  was,  we  say,  all  this,  and 
much  more  than  the  imagination  itself,  un- 
aided by  a  severe  acquaintance  with  the 
truth,  could  embody  in  its  gloomiest  con- 
ceptions. 

In  fact,  Ireland  during  the  season,  or 
rather  the  year,  we  are  describing,  might 
be  compared  to  one  vast  lacar-house  filled 
witib  famine,  disease  and  death.  The  very 
skies  of  Heaven  were  hung  with  the  black 
drapery  of  the  grave ;  for  never  since,  nor 
within  the  memory  of  man  before  it,  did  the 
clouds  present  shapes  of  such  gloomy  and 
funereal  import  Hearses,  coffins,  long  fu- 
neral processions,  and  all  the  dark  emblems 
of  mortality  were  reflected,  as  it  were,  on 
the  sky,  from  the  terrible  work  of  pestilence 
and  famine,  which  was  going  forward  on  the 
earth  beneath  them.  To  all  this,  the  thunder 
and  lightning  too,  were  constantly  adding 
their  angry  peals,  and  flashing,  as  if  utter- 
ing the  indignation  of  Heaven  against  our 
devoted  people ;  and  what  rendered  such 
fearful  manifestations  ominous  and  alarming 
to  the  superstitious,  was  the  fact  of  their  oc- 
currence in  the  evening  and  at  night — cir- 
cumstances which  are  always  loobsd  upon 
with  unusual  terror  and  dismay. 

To  any  person  passing  through  the  coun- 
try, sucn  a  combination  of  startling  and 
awful  appearances  was  presented  as  has 
probably  never  been  witnessed  since.  Go 
where  you   might,  every  object  reminded 


you  of  the  fearful  desolation  that  was  pro- 
gressing around  you.  The  features  of  the 
people  were  gaunt,  their  eyes  wild  and 
hollow,  and  their  gait  feeble  and  tottering. 
Pass  through  the  fields^  and  you  were  met 
by  littie  groups  bearing  home  on  their 
shoulders,  and  that  with  difficulty,  a  coffin, 
or  perhaps  two  of  them.  The  roads  were 
literally  black  with  funerals,  and  as  you 
passed  along  from  parish  to  parish,  tiie  death- 
bells  were  pealing  forth,  in  slow  but  disr 
mal  tones,  the  gloomy  tiriumph  which  pes- 
tilence was  achieving  over  the  lEice  of  our 
devoted  country  —  a  country  that  each  suc- 
cessive day  filled  with  darker  desolation  and 
deeper  mourning. 

Nor  was  this  aU.  The  people  had  an 
alarmed  and  unsettled  aspect ;  and  whethei 
you  met  them  as  individuals  or  crowds,  they 
seemed,  when  closely  observed,  to  labor 
under  some  strong  and  insatiable  want  that 
rendered  them  almost  reckless.  The  nimi- 
ber  of  those  who  were  reduced  to  mendican- 
cy wa3  incredible,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  exertions 
of  the  clergy  of  all  creeds,  medical  men,  and 
local  committees,  tiiousands  upon  thou- 
sands would  have  perished  of  disease  or 
hunger  on  the  highways.  Many,  indeed, 
did  so  perish ;  and  it  was  no  unusual  sight 
to  meet  the  father  and  mother,  accompanied 
by  their  children,  going  they  knew  not 
whither,  and  to  witness  one  or  other  of 
tbem  lying  down  on  the  road  side ;  and 
well  were  they  off  who  could  succeed  in  ob- 
taining a  sheaf  of  straw,  on  which,  as  a 
luxury,  to  lay  down  theii'  aching  head,  that 
was  never  more  to  rise  from  it,  until  borne, 
in  a  parish  shell,  to  a  shallow  and  hasty 
grave. 

Temporary  sheds  were  also  erected  on 
the  road  sides,  or  near  them,  containing 
fever-stricken  patients,  who  had  no  other 
home  ;  and  when  they  were  released,  at  last, 
from  their  sorrows,  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  to  place  the  coffin  on  the  road 
side  also,  with  a  plate  on  the  Hd  of  it,  in  or- 
der to  solicit,  from  those  who  passed,  such 
aid  as  they  coidd  afford  to  the  sick  or 
starving  survivors. 

That,  indeed,  was  the  trying  and  melan- 
choly period  in  which  all  the  lingering  traces 
of  self-respect  —  all  recollection  of  former 
independence  —  all  sense  of  modesty  was 
cast  to  the  winds.  Under  the  terrible  pres- 
sure of  the  complex  destitution  which  pre- 
vailed, everything  like  shame  was  forgotten, 
and  it  was  well  known  that  whole  fEimiUers 
who  had  hitherto  been  req)ectable  and  in- 
dependent, were  precipitated,  almost  at 
once,  into  all  the  common  cant  of  importuni- 
ty and  clamor  during  this  fiightful  struggle 
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between  life  and  deatL  Of  the  truth  of 
this,  the  scenes  which  took  place  at  the 
public  Soup  Shops,  and  other  appointed 
places  of  relief,  afforded  melancholy  proof. 
Here  were  wild  crowds,  ragged,  sickly,  and 
wasted  away  to  skin  and  bone,  struggling 
for  the  dole  of  charity,  like  so  many  hungry 
vultures  about  the  remnant  of  some  carcase 
which  they  were  tearing,  amid  noise,  and 
screams,  and  strife,  into  very  shreds ;  for, 
as  we  have  said,  all  sense  of  becoming  re- 
straint and  shame  was  now  abandoned,  and 
the  timid  girl,  or  modest  mother  of  a  family, 
or  decent  former,  goaded  by  the  same  wild 
and  tyrannical  cravings^v  urged  their  claims 
with  as  much  turbulent  solicitation  and  out- 
cry, as  if  they  had  been  trained,  since  their 
very  infancy,  to  all  the  forms  of  impudent 
cant  and  imposture. 

This,  our  readers  wiU  admit,  was  a  most 
deplorable  state  of  things ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, we  cannot  limit  the  truth  of  our  descrip- 
tions to  the  scenes  we  have  just  attempted 
to  portray.  The  misery  which  prevailed,  as 
« it  had  more  than  one  source,  so  had  it  more 
than  one  aspect  There  were,  in  the  first 
place^  studded  over  the  country,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  strong  farmers  with  bursting  gran- 
aries and  immense  haggards,  who,  without 
coming  under  the  odious  denomination  of 
misers  or  mealmongers,  are  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  up  their  provisions,  in  large  quan- 
tities,  because  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  until 
a  year  of  scarcity  arrives,  when  they .  draw 
upon  their  stock  precisely  when  famine  and 
prices  are  both  at  their  highest.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  was  another  still  viler  class  ; 
we  mean  the  hard-hearted  and  well  known 
misers — men  who,  at  every  time,  and.  in 
every  season,  prey  upon  the  distress  and 
destitution  of  the  x)oor,  and  who  can  never 
look  upon  a  promising  spring  or  an  abund- 
ant harvest,  without  an  inward  sense  of  in- 
gratitude against  God  for  his  goodness,  or 
upon  a  season  of  drought,  or  a  faiHng  crop, 
unless  with  a  thankful  feeling  of  devotion 
for  the  approaching  calamity. 

During  such  periods,  and  xmder  such,  cir- 
cumstances, these  men— including  those  of 
both  classes — ^and  the  famished  people,  in 
general,  live  and  act  under  antagonistic 
principles.  Hunger,  they  say,  will  break 
through  stone  walls,  and  when  we  reflect, 
that  in  addition  to  this  irresistible  stimulus, 
Tve  may  add  a  spirit  of  strong  prejudice  and 
resentment  against  these  heartless  persons, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  starving  multi- 
tudes  should,  in  the  ravening  madness  of 
famine,  follow  up  its  outrageous  impulses, 
and  forget  those  legal  restraints,  or  moral 
principles,  that  protect  property  under  or- 
dinary or  different  drcumstances.    It  was 


just  at  this  precise  period,  therefore,  that 
the  people,  impelled  by  hunger  and  general 
misery,  began  to  burst  out  into  that  excited 
stupefaction  which  is,  we  believe,  peculiar 
to  famine  riots.  And  what  rendered  them 
still  more  exasperated  than  they  probably 
would  have  been,  was  the  long  lines  of  pro- 
vision carts  which  met  or  intermingled  with 
the  funerals  on  the  public  thoroughfares, 
while  on  their  way  to  the  neighboring  har- 
bors, for  exportation.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  extraordinary  fact !  Day  after  day,  ves- 
sels laden  with  Lrish  provisions,  drawn  from 
a  population  perishing  with  actual  hunger, 
as  well  as  with  the  pestilence  which  it  occa- 
sioned, were  passing  out  of  our  ports,  while, 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  other  vessels  cam« 
in  freighted  with  our  own  provisions,  sent 
back  tibrough  the  charity  of  England  to  our 
reliel 

It  is  not  our  business,  any  more  than  it  is 
our  inclination,  to  dwell  here  upon  the  state 
of  those  sumptuary  enactments,  which  re- 
flected such  honor  upon  the  legislative  wis* 
dom,  that  permitted  our  country  to  arrive  at 
th^  lamentable  condition  we  have  attempted 
to  describe.  We  merely  mention  the  &ct8, 
and  leave  to  those  who  possess  position  and 
ability,  the  task  of  giving  to  this  extraordi- 
nary state  of  things  a  more  effectiial  atten- 
tion. Without  the  least  disposition,  how- 
ever, to  defend  or  justify  any  violation  of  the 
laws,  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
the  very  witnessing  of  such  facts  as  these,  by 
destitute  and  starving  multitudes,  was  in  it- 
self such  a  temptation  to  break  in  upon  the 
provisions  thus  transmitted,  as  it  was 
scarcely  within  the  strength  of  men,  fuiious 
with  famine,  to  resist.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  it  is  our  duty  as  a  &dthful  historian 
to  state,  that  at  the  present  period  of  our 
narrative,  the  famine  riots  had  begun  to  as- 
sume something  of  an  alarming  aspect 
Several  carts  had  been  attacked  and  pillaged, 
some  strong  fanners  had  been  visited,  and 
two  or  three  misers  were  obliged  to  become 
benevolent  with  rather  a  bad  grace.  At  the 
head  of  these  parties  were  two  persons 
mentioned  in  these  pages ;  to  wit,  Thomas 
Dalton  and  Bed  Body  I^mcan,  together  with 
several  others  of  various  estimation  and 
character;  some  of  them,  as  might  be 
naturally  expected,  the  most  daring  and  tur- 
bulent spirits  in  the  neighborhood. 

Such,  then,  was  the  miserable  state  of 
things  in  the  country  at  that  particular 
period.  The  dreadful  typhus  was  now 
abroad  in  all  his  deadly  power,  accompanied, 
on  this  occasion,  as  he  always  is  among  the 
Irish,  by  a  panic  which  invested  him  with 
tenfold  terrors.  The  moment  fever  was 
ascertained,    or  even  supposed  to  visit  a 
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family,  that  moment  the  infected  personB 
were  avoided  by  their  neighbors  and  friends, 
OB  if  they  carried  death,  as  they  often  did, 
about  them ;  so  that  its  presence  occasioned 
all  the  usual  interchanges  of  civility  and  good 
neighborhood  to  be  discontinued.  Nor 
should  this  excite  our  wonder,  inasmuch  as 
this  terrific  scourge,  though  unquestionably 
an  epidemic,  was  also  ascertained  to  be 
dangerously  and  fatally  contagioua  None, 
then,  but  persons  of  extraordinary  moral 
strength,  or  possessing  powerful  impressions 
of  religious  duty,  had  courage  to  enter  the 
houses  of  the  sick  or  dead,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  to  the  afiflicted  those  offices  of 
humanity  which  their  circumstances  re- 
quired ;  if  we  except  only  their  nearest  rela- 
tives, or  those  who  lived  in  the  same  fsimily. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  give  what  we 
feel  to  be  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  at  large  in  this  memorable 
year,  we  beg  our  readers  to  accompany  us 
once  more  to  the  cabin  of  our  moody  and 
mysterious  friend,  the  Black  Prophet 

Evening  was  now  tolerably  ^  advanced  ; 
Donnel  Dhu  sat  gloomily,  as  usual,  looking 
into  the  fire,  with  no  agreeable  aspect ;  while 
on  the  opposite  side  sat  Nelly,  as  silent  and 
nearly  as  gloomy-looking  as  himself.  Every 
now  and  then  his  black,  piercing  eye  would 
stray  over  to  her,  as  if  in  a  state  of  abstrac- 
tion, and  again  with  that  undetermined  kind 
of  significance  which  made  it  doubtful 
whether  the  subject-matter  of  his  cogitations 
was  connected  with  her  at  all  or  not  In  this 
position  were  they  placed  when  Sarah 
entered  the  cabin,  and  throwing  aside  her 
doak,  seated  herself  in  front  of  the  fire, 
something  about  halfway  between  each.  She 
also  appeared  moody  ;  and  if  one  could  judge 
by  her  countenance,  felt  equally  disposed  to 
melancholy  or  ill-temper. 

'*  Well,  madam,"  said  her  father,  "I  hope 
it's  no  offence  to  ask  you  where  you  have 
been  sportin'  yourself  since?  I  suppose 
you  went  to  see  Charley  Hanlon  ;  or,  what  is 
betther,  his  masther,  young  Dick  o'  the 
Grange  ?  *' 

"  No,"  she  repUed,  "  I  did  not  Charley 
Hanlon  !    Oh,  no  1 " 

"Well,  his  mtother?" 

"  Don't  vex  me  —  don't  vex  me,"  she 
replied,  abruptly;  "I  don't  wish  to  fight 
about  nothing,  or  about  thrifles,  or  to.  give 
bad  answers ;  but  still,  don't  vex  me,  I  say." 

"There's  something  in  the  wind 'now," 
observed  Nelly  ;  "  she's  gettin'  feust  into  one 
o'  her  tantrums.  I  know  it  by  her  eyes ; 
she'd  as  soon  whale  me  now  as  cry;  and 
she'd  jist  as  soon  cry  as  whale  me.  Oh  I  my 
lady,  I  know  you.  Here,  at  any  rate,  will 
you  have  your  supper  ?  " 


The  resentment  which  had  been  gather^ 
ing  at  Nelly's  coarse  observations,  disap- 
peared the  moment  the  question  as  to  supper 
had  been  put  to  her. 

"Oh!  why  don't  you,"  she  said;  "and 
why  didn't  you  always  spake  to  me  in  a  kind 
voice?" 

"  But  about  young  Dick,"  said  the  suspi- 
cious prophet ;  "  did  you  see  hvm  since  ?  " 

"No,"  she  replied,  calmly  and  thoughtr 
fully ;  but,  as  if  catdiing,  by  reflection,  the 
base  import  of  the  query,  she  replied,  in  a 
loud  and  piercing  voice,  rendered  at  once 
full  and  keen  by  indignation.  "  No !  I  say ; 
an'  don't  dare  to  suspect  me  of  goin'  to  Dick 
o'  the  Grange,  or  any  sich  profligate." 

"Hollo!  there's  a  breeze  1 "  After  a  pause, 
"  You  won't  bate  us,  I  hope.  Then,  madame, 
where  were  you?" 

Short  as  was  the  period  that  had  passed 
since  her  reply  and  tiie  putting  of  this  last 
question,  she  had  relapsed  or  fallen  into  a 
mood  of  such  complete  abstraction,  that  she 
heard  him  not  With  her  naturally  beauti- 
ful and  taper  hand  under  her  still  more  finely 
chiseled  chin,  she  sat  looking,  in  apparent 
sorrow  and  perplexity,  into  the  fire,  and 
while  so  engaged,  she  .sighed  deeply  two  or 
three  times. 

"Never  mind  her,  man,"  said  Nelly ;  "let 
her  alone,  an'  don't  draw  an  ould  house  on 
our  heads.  She  has  had  a  fight  with  Charley 
Hanlon,  I  suppose ;  maybe  he  has  refused  to 
marry  her,  if  he  ever  had  any  notion  of  it — 
which  I  don't  think  he  had." 

Sarah  rose  up  and  approaching  her,  said : 

"  What  is  that  you  wor  saying  ?  Charley 
Hanlon ! — ^never  name  him  an'  me  together, 
from  this  minute  out  I  like  him  well 
enough  as  an  acquaintance,  but  never  name 
us  together  as  sweethearts — ^mark  my  words 
now.  I  would  go  any  length  to  sarve  Char- 
ley Hanlon,  but  I  care  nothin'  for  him  be- 
yond an  acquaintance,  although  I  did  like 
him  a  littie,  or  I  thottghi  I  did." 

"  Poor  Charley ! "  exclaimed  Nelly,  "  he'll 
break  his  heart  Arra  whatll  he  do  for  a 
piece  o'  black  crape  to  get  into  mumin'?  eh 
—ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  If  you  had  made  use  of  them  words  to 
me  only  yesterday","  she  replied,  "Pd  punish 
you  on  the  spot ;  but  now,  you  unfortunate 
woman,  you're  below  my  anger.  Say  what 
you  will  or  what  you  wish,  another  quarrel 
with  you  I  will  i^ever  have." 

"  What  does  she  mane  ?  "  said  the  other, 
looking  fiercely  at  the  Prophet ;  "  I  ax  you, 
you  traitor,  what  she  manes?" 

"Ay,  an'  you'll  ax  me  till  you're  hoarse, 
before  you  get  an  answer,"  he  replied. 

"You're  a  dark  an'  deep  villun,"  she  ut- 
tered, while  her  face  became  crimson  with 
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rage,  and  the  veins  of  her  neck  and  temples 
swelled  out  as  if  they  would  burst ;  "how- 
erer,  I  tould  jou  what  your  &te  would  be, 
an*  that  Providence  *  was  on  your  bloody 
trail     Ay  did  I,  and  you'll  find  it  true  soon." 

The  Prophet  rose  and  rushed  at  her ;  but 
Sarah,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  flew 
between  them. 

"  Don't  be  so  mane,"  she  said — ''  don't 
now,  father,  if  you  rise  your  hand  to  her 
m  never  sleep  a  night  undher  the  root 
Why  don't  you  separate  yourself  from  her  ? 
Oh,  no,  the  man  that  would  rise  his  hand  to 
sich  a  woman — to  a  woman  that  must  have 
the  conscience  she  has — especially  when  he 
could  put  the  salt  seas  between  himself  an' 
her-is  worse  and  meaner  than  she  is.  As 
for  me,  Tm  lavin'  this  house  in  a  day  or  two, 
for  my  mind's  made  up  that  the  same  roof 
won't  cover  ua" 

"  The  divil  go  wid  you  an'  sixpence  then," 
replied  Nelly,  disdaiufnlly — "  an'  then  you'll 
want  neither  mcmey  nor  company ;  but  be- 
fore you  go,  rd  thank  you  to  tdl  me  what 
has  become  o'  the  ould  Tobaccy  Box,  that  you 
pulled  out  o'  the  wall  the  other  day.  I  know 
you  were  lookin'  for  it,  an'  I'm  sure  you  got  it 
— ^there  was  no  one  else  to  take  it ;  so  before 
you  go,  teU  me — ^unless  you  wish  to  get  a  knife 
put  into  me  by  that  dark  lookin'  ould  father 
of  youra" 

''I  know  nothing  about  your  ould  box, 
but  I  wish  I  did." 

''  That's  a  lie,  you  sthrap ;  you  know  right 
well  where  it  is."    . 

"  No,"  replied  her  father,  "  she  does  not, 
when  she  says  she  doesn't.  Did  you  ever 
know  her  to  tell  a  lie  ?  " 

"  Ay— did  I— fift^." 

The  Prophet  m^ed  at  her  again,  and 
again  did  Sarah  interpose. 

''  You  vile  ould  tannagint,"  he  exclaimed, 
"you're  statin'  what  you  feel  to  be  false 
when  you  say  so ;  right  well  you  know  that 
neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any  one  else,  ever 
heard  a  He  from  her  lips,  an'  yet  you  have 
the  brass  to  say  to  the  contrary." 

"Father,"  said  Sarah,  "there's  but  one 
coorse  for  you ;  as  for  me,  my  mind's  made 
up — ^in  this  house  I  don't  stay  if  she  doe&" 

"If  you'd  think  of  what  I  spoke  to  you 
about,"  he  replied,  "  all  wpuld  soon  be  right 
wid  us  ;  but  then  you're  so  unraiaonable,  ao' 
full  of  foolish  notions,  that  it's  hard  for  me  ' 
to  know  what  to  do,  especiaUy  as  I  wish  to  do 
jail  for  the  best" 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Sarah,  "  IH  spake  to  you 
again,  about  it ;  at  this  time  Pm  disturbed 
tmd  unaisy  in  my  mind ;  I'm  unhappy — ^un- 
liappy — ^an'  I  hardly  knows  on  what  hand  to 
turn.  Tm  afeared  I  was  bom  for  a  hard 
fate,  an'  that  the  day  of  my  doom  isn't  far 


from  me.  All,  father,  is  dark  before  me— 
my  heart  is,  indeed,  low  an'  full  of  sorrow  ; 
an'  sometimes  I  could  a'most  tear  any  one 
that  'ud  contradict  me.  Any  way  I'm  un- 
happy." 

Ak  she  uttered  the  last  words,  her  father* 
considerably  surprised  at  the  melancholy 
tenor  of  her  language,  looked  at  her,  audi 
perceived  that,  whilst  she  spoke,  her  large 
black  eyes  were  fuU  of  disbi^ss^  and  swam 
in  tears. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Saxak,"  said  he,  "it's 
not  a  thrifle  should  make  any  one  cry  in 
sich  a  world  as  this.  If  Charley  Hanlon  and 
you  has  quarreled,  it  was  only  the  case  with 
thousands  before  you.  If  he  won't  marry 
you,  maybe  as  good  or  better  will ;  for  sure^ 
as  the  ould  proverb  says,  there's  as  good 
fish  in  the  my  as  ever  was  catched.  In  the 
mane  time  think  what  I  said  to  you,  an'  aQ 
wiU  be  right" 

Sarah  looked  not  at  him ;  but  whilst  he 
spoke,  she  hastily  dried  her  tears,  and  ere 
half  a  minute  had  passed,  her  face  had  as- 
sumed a  j6brm  and  somewhat  of  an  indignant 
expression.  Little,  however,  did  her  &ther 
then  dream  of  the  surprising  change  which 
one  short  day  had  brought  about  in  her 
Existence,  nor  of  the  strong  passions  which 
one  unhappy  interview  had  awakened  in  her 
generous  but  unregulated  heart 


GHAPTEB  XVnL 

Low  WtM  the  Race  frcm  Frojpigaei^ 

DoMMEL  Dhu  M'Gowan's  reputation  as  a 
prophecy-man  arose,  in  the  first  instance,  as 
much  on  account  of  his  mysterious  preten- 
sions to  a  knowledge  of  the  quack  prophe- 
cies of  his  day — Pastonni,  Koiumbkille,  &c., 
and  such  stuff— «s  fix>m  any  pretensions  he 
claimed  to  foretell  the  future.  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  by  assuming  to  be  a  80v« 
enth  son,  he  availed  himself  of  the  credulity 
and  ignorantse  of  the  people,  and  soon  added 
a  pretend^sd  insight  into  futurity  to  his  pow- 
ers of  mterpreting  Pastonni,  and  all  the 
catchpenny  trash  of  the  kind  which  then 
OL^tmlated  amcmg  the  people.  This  impos- 
ture, in  course  of  time,  produced  its  eSaot 
Many,  it  is  true,  laughed  at  his  impudent  as* 
sumptions,  but  on  tke  other  hand,  hundreda 
were  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  in 
the  mysterious  and  rhapsodical  predictions 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering. 
Among  the  latter  class  we  may  reckon  sim- 
ple-hearted Jerry  Sullivan  and  family,  all  of 
whom.  Have  herself  included,  plaoed  the 
most  religious  confidence  in  the  oracles  he 
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(?a7e  forth.  It  was  then  with  considerable 
dgitauon  and  a  palpitating  hearty  that  on  the 
lay  following  tiiat  of  Donnel's  visit  to  her 
lather's  she  approached  the  Grey  Stone, 
(vhere,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  slio 
should  meet  "  the  young  man  who  was  to 
bring  her  love,  wealth,  and  happiness,  and 
all  that  a  woman  can  wish  to  have  with  a 
man."  The  agitation  she  felt^  however,  was 
the  result  of  a  depression  that  almost 
amounted  to  despair.  Her  &ithful  heart  was 
fixed  but  upon  one  alone,  and  she  knew  that 
her  meeting  with  any  other  could  not,  so  &r 
as  she  was  concerned,  realize  the  golden 
visions  of  Donnel  Dhu.  The  words,  howev- 
er, could  not  be  misunderstood ;  the  first 
person  she  met,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  way,  after  passing  the  Grey  Stone,  was 
to  be  the  individual ;  and  when  we  consider 
her  implicit  belief  in  Donnel's  prophecy, 
contrasted  with  her  own  impressions  and  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  edie  approached  the 
place,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  accurate  no- 
tion of  what  she  must  have  experienced.  On 
arriving  within  two  hundred  yards  or  so  of 
the  spot  mentioned,  she  observed  in  the  dis- 
tance, about  a  half  mile  before  her,  a  gentle- 
man, on  horseback,  approaching  her  at  rap- 
id speed.  Her  heart,  on  perceiving  him,  lit- 
erally sank  within  her,  and  she  felt  so  weak 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  proceed. 

"  Oh !  what,"  she  at  length  asked  herself, 
"  would  I  not  now  give  but  for  one  glance  of 

Smg  Condy  Dalton  1  But  it  is  not  to  be. 
e  unfortunate  murdher  of  my  uncle  has 
prevented  that  for  ever ;  although  I  can't  get 
myself  to  blieve  that  any  of  the  Daltons  ev- 
er did  it ;  but  maybe  that's  because  I  wish 
they  didn't  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
his  father  is  the  man  that  did  it  May  the 
Lord  forgive  them,  whoever  they  are,  that 
took  his  Hfe — for  it  was  a  black  act  to  me  at 
any  rate ! " 

Across  the  road  before  her,  ran  one  of 
those  little  deep  valleys,  or  large  ravines, 
and  into  this  had  the  horseman  disappeared 
as  she  closed  the  soliloquy.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, at  aU  slackened  his  pace,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  evidently  increased  it  as  she  could 
hear  by  the  noise  of  his  horse's  feet  At  this 
moment  she  reached  the  brow  of  the  ravine, 
and  our  readers  may  form  some  conception 
of  what  she  felt  when,  on  looking  down  it 
she  saw  her  lover,  young  Dalton,  toiling  up 
towai'ds  her  with  feeble  and  fcdling  steps, 
while  pressing  after  him  from  the  bottom, 
came  young  Henderson,  urging  his  horse 
with  whip  and  spur.  Her  heart,  which  had 
that  moment  bounded  with  delight  now  ut- 
terly &iiled  her,  on  perceiving  the  little 
chance  which  the  poor  young  man  had  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  meet  her,  and  thus  fulfil  the 


prophecy.  Henderson  was  gaining  upon 
him  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  must  in  a  few  min- 
utes have  passed  him,  had  not  woman's  wit 
and  pi*esence  of  mind  come  to  her  assistance. 

"  If  he  cannot  run  up  the  hill,"  she  said 
to  herself,  '^  I  can  run  to  him  down  it " — and 
as  the  thought  occurred  to  her,  she  started 
towards  him  at  her  greatest  speed,  which  in- 
deed was  considerate,  as  her  form  was  of 
that  light  and  elastic  description  which  be- 
tokens great  powers  of  activity  and  exertion. 
The  struggle  indeed  was  close  ;  Henderson 
now  plied  whip  and  spur  with  redoubled  en- 
ergy, and  the  animal  was  approaching  at  full 
speed.  Have,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  by 
a  thousand  motives,  forgot  everything  but 
the  necessity  of  exertion.  Dalton  was  in- 
capable of  running  a  step,  and  appeared  not 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  contest  between  the 
parties.  At  length  Mave,  by  her  singular 
activity  and  speed  reached  her  lover,  into 
whose  arms  she  actually  ran,  just  as  Hender- 
son had  come  within  about  half  a  dossen 
yards  of  the  spot  where  she  met  him.  This 
effort  on  the  part  of  Mave,  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  simple  earnestness  of 
her  character  ;  her  youthful  figure,  her  inno- 
cence of  manner,  the  glow  of  beauty,  and  tlie 
crowd  of  blushing  graces  which  the  act  de- 
veloped, together  with  the  joyous  exultation 
of  her  triumph  on  reaching  her  lover's  arms, 
and  thus  securing  to  herself  and  him  com- 
pletion of  so  delightful  a  prediction — ^all, 
when  t^en  in  at  one  view,  rendered  her  be- 
ing so  irresistibly  fascinating,  that  her  lover 
could  scarcely  look  upon  the  incident  as  a 
real  one,  but  for  a  moment  almost  persuad- 
ed himself  that  his  beloved  Mave  had  under- 
gone some  delightful  and  glorious  transfor- 
mation— such  as  he  had  seen  her  assume  in 
the  dreams  of  his  late  illness. 

Henderson,  finding  himself  disappointed, 
now  pulled  up  his  horse  and  addressed  her  : 

"  Upon  iny  word,  Miss  Sullivan — I  believe," 
he  added,  "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
Jeremy  Sullivan's  daughter — so  far  famed 
for  her  beauty — ^I  say,  upon  my  word.  Miss 
Sullivan,  your  speed  outstrips  the  wind — 
those  light  and  beautiful  feet  of  yours  scarce- 
ly touch  the  ground — I  am  certain  you  must 
dance  delightfully." 

Mave  again  blushed,  and  immediately  ex- 
tricated herself  from  her  lover's  arms,  but 
before  she  did,  she  felt  his  frame  trembling 
with  indignation  at  the  liberty  Henderson 
had  taken  in  addressing  her  at  alL 

"Dalton,"  the  latter  proceeded,  uncon- 
scious of  the  passion  he  was  exciting,  "I 
cannot  but  envy  you  at  all  events  ;  I  would 
myself  delight  to  be  a  winning  post  under 
such  circumstances." 

Dalton  looked  at  him,  and  his  eye,  lik6 
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that  of  his  father,  when  enraged,  glared  with 
a  deadly  light. 

"Pass  on,  sir,"  he  replied;  "Mave  Sulli- 
van is  no  girl  for  the  like  of  you  to  address. 
She  wishes  to  have  no  conversation  with  you, 
and  she  will  not." 

"I  shan't  take  your  word  for  that,  my 
good  friend,"  replied  Henderson,  smiling ; 
"  she  can  speak  for  herself ;  and  will,  too,  I 
trust" 

"Dear  Condy,"  whispered  Mave,  "don't 
put  yourself  in  a  passion ;  you  are  too  weak 
to  bear  it" 

"Miss  Sullivan,"  proceeded  young  Dick, 
"is  a  pretty  girl,  and  as  such  I  claim  a  por- 
tion of  her  attention,  and — should  she  so  far 
favor  me — even  of  her  conversation ;  and  that 
with  eveiy  respect  for  your  very  superior 
*  judgment,  my  good  Mr.  Dalton." 

"  "What  is  your  object,  now,  in  wishin'  to 
spake  to  her?"  asked  the  latter,  looking  him 
sternly  in  the  face. 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  that  I'm  bound  to  an- 
swer your  catechism,"  said  Dick  ;  "  it  is  to 
Miss  Sullivan  L  would  address  myself.  I 
speak  to  you.  Miss  Sullivan ;  and,  allow  me 
to  say,  that  I  feel  a  very  warm  interest  in 
your  welfare,  and  nothing  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  promote  it  by  any 
means  in  my  power." 

IVIave  was  about  to  reply,  but  Dalton  an- 
ticipated her. 

"The  only  favor  you  can  bestow  upon 
Miss  Sullivan,  as  you  are  plaised  to  call  her, 
is  to  pass  her  by,"  said  Dalton  ;  "  she  wishes 
to  have  no  intimacy  nor  conversation  of  any 
kind  with  such  a  noted  profligate.  She 
knows  your  carrechter,  Mr.  Henderson ;  or 
if  she  doesn't,  I  do — ^an'  that  it's  as  much  as 
a  daicent  girl's  good  name  is  worth  to  be 
seen  spakin'  to  you.  Now,  I  tell  you  again 
to  pass  on.  Don't  force  either  yourself  or 
your  conversation  upon  her,  if  you're  wise. 
I'm  here  to  protect  her — an'  I  won't  see  her 
insulted  for  nothing." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  threat,  my  good 
feUow?" 

"  If  you  think  it  a  threat,  don't  deserve  it, 
an'  you  won't  get  it  If  right  was  to  take 
place,  our  family  would  have  a  heavy  ac- 
count to  settle  with  you  and  yours ;  and  it 
wouldn't  be  wise  in  you  to  add  this  to  it." 

"Ha!  I  see — oh,  I  understand  you,  I 
think — more  threatening— ^h  ?  " 

"  As  I  said  before,"  replied  Dalton,  "  that's 
as  you  may  deserve  it  Your  cruelty,  and 
injustice,  and  oppression  to  our  &imily,  we 
might  overlook ;  but  I  tell  you,  that  if  you 
become  the  means  of  bringin'  a  stain — the 
slightest  that  ever  was  breathed — ^upon  the 
fair  name  of  this  girl,  it  would  be  a  thousand 
times  betther  that  you  never  were  bom." 


"  Ah !  indeed,  Master  Dalton  I  but  in  the 
mean  time,  what  does  Miss  Sullivan  herself 
say?  We  are  anxious  to  hear  your  own  sen- 
timents on  this  matter.  Miss  Sullivan." 

"I  would  feel  obliged  to  you  to  i)ass  on, 
sir,"  she  rephed ;  "  Condy  Dalton  is  ill,  and 
badly  able  to  bear  sich  a  conversation  as 
this," 

"Here,"  said  Dalton,  fiercely,  laying 
his  hand  upon  Mave's  shoulder,  "if  you 
cross  my  path  here — or  lave  but  a  shadow  of 
a  stain,  as  I  said,  upon  her  name,  woe  betide 
you  I " 

"  Your  wishes  are  commands  to  me.  Miss 
SuUivoQ,"  rephed  Henderson,  without  noti- 
cing Dalton's  denunciation  in  the  slightest 
degree  ;  "  and,  I  trust  that  when  we  meet 
again,  you  won't  be  guarded  by  such  a  ter- 
rible bow-wow  of  adragon  as  has  now  charge 
of  you.  Grood  bye  I  and  accept  my  best 
wishes  until  then." 

He  immediately  set  spurs  once  more  \o 
his  horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  turned 
at  the  cross  roads,  and  taken  that  which  led 
to  his  father's  house. 

"It  was  well  for  him,"  said  Dalton,  imme- 
diately after  he  had  left  them,  "  that  I  hadn't 
a  loaded  pistol  in  my  hand — but  no,  dear 
Mave,"  he  added,  checking  himself,  "the 
hasty  temper  and  the  hasty  blow  is  the  &,ult 
of  our  family,  an'  so  far  as  I  am  consamed, 
I'll  do  everything  to  overcome  it" 

Mave  now  examined  him  somewhat  more 
earnestly  than  she  had  done  ;  and  although 
grieved  at  his  thin  and  wasted  appearauce, 
yet  she  could  not  help  being  forcibly  struck 
by  the  singular  clearness  and  manly  beauty 
of  his  features.  And  yet  this  beauty  filled 
her  heart  with  anything  but  satisfaction  ;  for 
on  contemplating  it,  she  saw  that  it  was 
over-shadowed  by  an  expression  of  such 
settled  sorrow  and  dejection,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  look  upon  without  the  deepest 
compassion  and  sympathy. 

"  We  had  betther  rest  a  Httle,  dear  Mave," 
he  said  ;  "  you  must  be  fatigued,  and  so  am 
L  Turn  back  a  Uttle,  will  you,  an'  let  us  sit 
upon  the  Grey  Stone  ;  it's  the  only  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  seat  that  is  now  near  u&  &ve 
you  any  objection  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  world,"  she  rephed ;  "  Pll 
be  time  enough  at  my  unde's,  especially  as 
I  don't  intend  to  come  home  to-night" 

They  accordingly  sauntered  back,  and  took 
their  seat  upon  a  ledge  of  the  stone  in  ques- 
tion, that  almost  concealed  them  from  obser- 
vation ;  after  which  the  dialogue  pi^oceeded 
as  follows : 

"  Condy,"  observed  Mave,  "I  was  glad  to 
hear  that  you  recovered  from  the  fever  ;  but 
:  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  ill :  there  is  a 
I  great  deal  of  care  in  your  face." 
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"  There  is,  dear  Have ;  there  is,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  an'  a  great 
deal  of  care  in  my  heart  You  look  thin 
yourself,  and  careworn  too,  dear." 

"  We  are  not  without  our  own  struggles 
at  home,"  she  replied,  "  as,  indeed,  who  is 
now  ?  But  1  had  more  than  ourselves  to  fret 
for." 

"Who?"  he  asked;  but  on  putting  the 
question,  he  saw  a  look  of  such  tender  re- 
proach in  her  eye  as  touched  him. 

" Kind  heart!"  he  exclaimed;  "kindest 
and  best  of  hearts,  why  should  I  ax  such  a 
question  ?  Surely  I  ought  to  know  you.  I 
am  glad  I  met  you,  Have,  for  I  have  many 
things  to  say  to  you,  an'  it's  hard  to  say 
when  I  may  have  an  opportunity  again." 

"  I  know  that  is  true,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I 
did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here." 

"Mave,"  he  proceeded,  in  a  voice  filled 
with  melancholy  and  sadness,  "  you  acknow- 
ledged that  you  loved  me." 

She  looked  at  him,  and  that  look  moved 
him  to  the  heart. 

**  I  know  you  do  love  me,"  he  proceeded, 
"and  noWy  dear  Mave,  the  thought  of  that 
fills  my  heart  with  sorrow." 

She  started  slightly,  and  looked  at  him 
again  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise  ;  but  on 
seeing  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she  also 
caught  the  contagion,  and  asked  vrith  deep 
emotion  : 

"Why,  dear  Condy?  Why  does  my  love 
for  you  make  your  heart  sorrowful  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  no  hope,"  said  he — "  no 
hope  that  ever  you  can  be  mine." 

Mave  remained  silent ;  for  she  knew  the 
insurmountable  obstacles  that  prevented 
their  union  ;  but  she  wept  afresh. 

"When  I  saw  your  father  last,  behind 
your  garden,  the  day  I  struck  Donnel  Dhu," 
l)alton  proceeded,  "  I  tould  him  what  I  then 
believed  to  be  true,  that  my  father  never  had 
a  hand  in  your  uncle's  death.  Mave,  dear,  I 
cannot  tell  a  lie  ;  nor  I  will  not.  I  couldn't 
-  say  as  much  to  him  now ;  I'm  afeard  that 
his  death  is  on  my  father's  sowl." 

Mave  started  and  got  pale  at  the  words. 

"  Great  God ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  don't  say 
so.  Con  dear.  Oh,  no,  no— is  it  your  father 
that  was  always  so  good,  an'  so  generous  to 
every  one  that  stood  in  need  of  it  at  his 
hands,  an'  who  was  also  so  charitable  to  the 
poor?" 

"Ay,"  said  he,  "he  was  charitable  to  the 
poor  ;  but  of  late  Fve  heard  him  say  things 
that  nobody  but  a  man  that  has  some  great 
crime  to  answer  for  could  or  would  say.  I 
believe  too  that  what  the  public  says  is 
right :  that  it's  the  hand  of  God  Himself 
that's  upon  him  an'  us  for  that  murdher." 

"  But  maybe,"  said  Mave,  who  still  con- 


tinued pale  and  trembling ;  "  maybe  it  was 
accidentally  afther  all ;  a  chance  blow,  may- 
be ;  but  whatever  it  was,  dear  Con,  let  us 
spake  no  more  about  it.  I  am  not  able  to 
listen  to  it ;  it  would  sicken  me  soon." 

"Very  well,  dear,  well  drop  it;  an'  I 
hope  I'm  wrong ;  for  I  can't  think,  afther  all, 
that  a  man  wiUi  such  a  kind  and  tendher 
heart  as  my  &kther — a  pious  man,  too; 
could — "  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  add- 
ed ;  "  oh  I  no  ;  I'm  surely  wrong ;  he  never 
did  the  act.  However,  as  we  said,  I'll  drop 
it;  for  indeed,  dear  Mave,  I  have  enough 
that's  sorrowful  and  heartbreakin*  to  spake 
about,  over  and  above  that  unfortunate  sub- 
ject" 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mave,  "  that  there's  nothing 
worse  than  your  own  illness ;  an'  you  know, 
thanks  be  to  the  Ahnighiy,  you're  recoverin' 
&8t  from  that" 

"  My  poor  lovin'  sister  Nancy,"  said  he, 
"  was  laid  down  yesterday  morning  with  this 
terrible  faver ;  she  was  our  chief  dependence ; 
we  could  stand  it  out  no  longer ;  I  could, 
an'  can  do  nothing;  an'  my  mother  this 
momin'" — ^His  tears  fell  so  fast,  and  his 
affliction  was  so  deep,  that  he  was  not  able, 
for  a  time  to  proceed. 

"  Oh  I  what  about  her  f  ^  adked  Mave,  par- 
ticipating in  his  grief ;  "  oh  I  what  about  her 
that  every  one  loves?" 

"  She  was  obliged  to  go  out  thia  momia',^ 
he  proceeded,  "  to  beg  openly  in  the  jEaoe  ol 
day  among  the  neighbors !  Now,  Mave  Sul« 
livan,  farewell !  "  said  he  rising,  while  his  face 
was  crimsoned  over  with  shame  ; "  farewell, 
Mave  Sullivan  ;  all,  from  this  minute,  is  over 
between  you  an'  ma  The  son  of  a  beggar 
must  never  become  your  husband ;  will  never 
call  you  his  wife ;  even  if  there  was  no  other 
raison  against  it" 

The  melancholy  but  lovely  girl  rose  with 
him  ;  she  trembled ;  she  bluidied — and  again 
got  pale ;  then  blushed  once  more ;  at  length 
8lie  spoke : 

"An'  is  that,  dear  Con,  all  that  you  yet 
know  of  Mave  Sullivan's  heart,  or  me  love 
for  you  that's  in  it?  Your  mother  I  Oh! 
an'  is  it  come  to  that  with  her?  But — but 
— do  you  think  that  even  that,  or  anything 
that  wouldn't  be  a  crime  in  yourself ;  or,  do 
you  think  ;  oh  I  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  I 
see  now,  dear  Con,  the  raison  for  the  sorrow 
that's  in  your  face ;  the  heart-break  an'  the 
care  that's  there ;  I  see,  indeed,  how  low  in 
spirits,  an'  how  hopeless  you  are ;  an'  I  see 
that  although  your  eye  is  clear,  still  it's 
heavy ;  heavy  with  hard  affliction ;  but  then, 
what  is  love,  Con  dear,  if  it's  to  fly  away 
when  these  things  come  on  us?  Is  it 
now,  then,  that  you'd  expect  me  to  desert 
you  ? — ^to  keep  cool  with  you,  or  to  lave  you 
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when  you  have  no  other  heart  to  go  to  for 
any  comfort  but  mine  ?  Oh,  no  I  Con  dear. 
You  own  Mave  Sullivan  is  none  of  these. 
GkxL  knows  it's  little  comfort^"  she  proceeded, 
weeping  bitterly ;  "  it's  httle  comfort's  in  my 
poor  heart  for  any  one ;  but  there's  one  thing 
m  %  Con,  dear ;  that,  poor  as  I  stand  here 
this  minute ;  an'  where>  oh !  where  is  there 
or  could  there  be  a  poorer  girl  than  I  am ; 
still  there's  one  thing  in  it  that  I  wouldn't 
exchange  for  this  world's  wealth ;  an'  that, 
that,  dear  Con,  is  my  love  for  you !  That's 
the  love,  dear  Con,  that  neither  this  world 
nor  its  cares,  nor  its  shame,  nor  its  poverty, 
nor  its  sorrow,  can  ever  overcome  or  banish ; 
that's  the  love  that  would  live  with  you  in 
wealth;  that  would  keep  by  your  side 
through  good  and  through  evil ;  that  would 
share  your  sickness ;  that  would  rejoice  with 
you ;  that  would  grieve  with  you ;  beg  with 
you,  starve  with  you,  an',  to  go  where  you 
might,  die  by  your  side.  I  cannot  bid  you 
to  throw  care  and  sorrow  away ;  but  if  it's 
consolation  to  you  to  know  an'  to  feel  how 
vour  own  Mave  Sullivan  loves  you,  then  you 
have  that  consolation.  Dear  Con,  I  am  ready 
to  marry  you,  an'  share  your  distress  to- 
morrow ;  ay,  this  day,  or  this  minute,  if  it 
could  be  done." 

There  was  a  gentle,  calm,  but  firm  en- 
thusiasm about  her  manner,  which  carried 
immediate  conviction  with  it,  and  as  her  tears 
fd[l  in  silence,  she  bestowed  a  look  upon  her 
lover  which  Mly  and  tenderly  confirmed  all 
that  her  tongue  had  uttered. 

Both  had  been  standing ;  but  her  lover, 
taking  her  hand,  sat  down,  as  she  also  did ; 
he  then  turned  around  and  pressed  her  to 
his  heart ;  and  their  tears  in  this  melancholy 
embrace  of  love  and  sorrow  both  literally 
mingled  together. 

"  I  would  be  ungrateful  to  Gk)d,  my  be- 
loved Mave,"  he  replied,  "  and  unworthy  of 
you — and,  indeed,  at  best  I'm  not  worthy  of 
you — if  I  didn't  take  hope  an'  courage,  when 
I  know  that  sich  a  giii  loves  me  ;  as  it  is,  I 
feel  my  heart  aisier,  an'  my  spirits  Ughter  ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  dear  Mave,  I'm 
very  wake,  and  far  from  being  well" 

"  That's  bekaise  this  disturbance  of  your 
mind  is  too  much  for  you  yet — ^but  keep  your 
spirits  up ;  you  don't  know,"  she  continued, 
smiling  sweetly  through  her  tears  ;  "  what  a 
deltghtful  prophecy  was  fulfilled  for  us  this 
day — ay,  awhile  ago,  even  when  I  met  you." 

"No,"  he  repUed,  "what  was  it?" 

She  then  detailed  the  particulars  of  Don- 
nel  Dhu's  prediction,  which  she  dwelt  upon 
with  a  very  cheerful  spirit,  after  which  she 
added: 

"And  now.  Con  dear,  don't  you  think 
that's  a  sign  well  be  yet  happy  ?  " 


Dalton,  who  placed  no  reliance  whatever 
on  Donnel  Dhu's  impostures,  still  felt  re* 
luctant  to  destroy  the  hope  occasioned  by 
such  an  agreeable  illusion.  "  Well,"  he  re- 
phed,  "  although  I  don't  much  believe  in  any- 
thing that  ould  scoundrel  says,  I  trust,  for 
all  ^at^  that  he  has  tould  you  truth  for 
wansi" 

"  But  how  did  you  happen  to  come  here, 
Con?"  she  asked;  "to  be  here  at  the  veiy 
minute,  too?" 

"  Why,"  said  hf ,  "  I  was  desired  to  be  the 
first  to  meet  you  after  you  passe  \  the  Grey 
Stone — the  very  one  we're  sittin'  on — ^if  I 
loved  you,  an'  wished  to  sarve  you." 

"  But  who  on  earth  could  tell  you  this  ?  " 
she  asked  ;  "  bekaise  I  thought  no  Uvin'  bein' 
knew  of  it  but  myself  and  Donnel  Dhu." 

"  It  was  Sarah,  Jiis  daughter,"  said  Dal- 
ton ;  "  but  when  I  asked  her  uiky  I  should 
come  to  do  so,  she  wouldn't  tell  me — ^she  said 
if  I  wished  to  save  you  from  evil,  or  at  any  rate 
from  trouble.  That's  a  strange  girl — his 
daughter,"  he  added ;  "  she  makes  one  do 
wha^ver  she  likes." 

"Isn't  she  very  handsome?"  said  Mave, 
with  an  expression  of  admiration.  "I  think 
she's  without  exception,  the  prettiest  girl  I 
ever  seen  ;  an'  her  beautiful  figure  beats  all ; 
but  somehow  they  say  evexy  one's  afraid  of 
her,  an'  durstn't  vex  her." 

"  She  examined  me  well  yesterday,  at  all 
events,"  replied  Con.  "I  thought  them 
broad,  black,  beautiful  eyes  of  hers  would 
look  through  me.  Many  a  wager  has  been 
laid  as  to  which  is  the  handson;Lest  — ^you  or 
she ;  an'  I  know  hundreds  that  'ud  give  a 
a  great  deal  to  see  you  both  beside  one 
another." 

"  Indeed,  an'  she  has  it  then,"  said  Mave, 
"  far  an'  away,  in  face,  in  figure,  an'  in  eveiy- 
thing." 

"  /  don't  think  so,"  he  rephed ;  "  but  at 
any  rate  not  in  everything — not  in  the  heart, 
dear  Mave — ^not  in  the  heart." 

"They  say  she's  kind  hearted,  then,"  re- 
plied Mjave. 

"They  do,"  said  Con,  "an'  I  don't  know 
how  it  comes ;  but  somehow  every  one  loves 
her,  and  eveiy  one  fears  her  at  the  same 
time.  She  asked  me  yestherday  if  I  thought 
my  father  murdhered  SuUivan." 

"  Oh  I  for  God's  sake,  don't  talk  about  it," 
said  Mave,  again  getting  pale  ;  "  I  can't  bear 
to  hear  it  spoken  of." 

The  Grey  Stone — on  a  low  ledge  of  which, 
nearly  concealed  from  public  view,  our  lovers 
had  been  sitting — was,  in  point  of  size,  a 
very  large  rock  of  irregular  size.  After  the 
last  wodIs,  alluding  to  the  murder,  had  been 
uttered,  an  old  man,  very  neatly  but  plainly 
dressed,  and  bearing  a  pedlar's  pack,  came 
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round  from  behind  a  projection  of  it»  and 
approached  them.  From  his  position,  it  was 
all  but  certain  that  he  must  have  overheard 
their  whole  conversation.  Mave,  on  seeing 
him,  blushed  deeply,  and  Dalton  himself  felt 
considerably  embanassed  at  the  idea  that  the 
stranger  had  been  listening,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  circumstances  that  were  never 
designed  for  any  other  ears  but  their  own. 

The  old  man,  on  making  his  appearance, 
surveyed  our  lovers  from  head  to  foot  with 
a  curious  and  inquisitive  eye — ^a  circum- 
stance which,  taken  in  connection  with  his 
eaves-dropping,  was  not  at  all  relished  by 
young  D«dton. 

"  I  think  you  will  know  us  again,"  said  he  in 
no  friendly  voice.  "  How  long  have  you  been 
sittin'  behind  the  comer  there  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  I  hope  I  may  know  yez  agin,"  replied 
the  pedlar,  for  he  was  one  ;  "  I  was  jist  long 
enough  behind  the  comer  to  hear  some  of 
what  you  were  spakin'  about  last" 

"An*  what  was  that?"  said  Dalton,  put- 
ting him  to  the  test 

"  Tou  were  ta]kin'  about  the  murdher  of 
one  Sullivan." 

''We  loere;'  replied  Dalton;  "but  ni 
thank  you  to  say  nothing  further  about  it ; 
it's  disagreeable  to  both  of  us — distressin'  to 
both  of  us." 

"  I  don't  understand  that,"  said  the  old 
pedlar  ;  "  how  can  it  be  so  to  either  of  you,  if 
youVe  not  consamed  in  it  one  way  or  otner  ?  " 

"We  are,  then,"  said  Dalton,  with 
warmth  ;  "  the  man  that  was  killed  was  this 
girl's  uncle,  and  the  man  that  was  supposed 
to  take  his  life  is  my*  father.  Maybe  you 
understand  me  now  ?  " 

The  blood  left  the  cheeks  of  the  old  man, 
who  dtaggered  over  to  the  ledge  whereon 
they  sat,  and  placed  himself  beside  them. 

"  God  of  Heaven ! "  said  he,  with  astonish- 
ment, "  can  this  be  thrue  ?  " 

"  Now  that  you  know  what  you  do  know," 
said  Dalton,  "  we'll  thank  you  to  drop  the 
subject." 

"Well,  I  will,"  said  he;  "but  first,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  answer  me  a  question  or  two. 
What's  your  name,  avick  ?  " 

"Condy  Dalton." 

"Ay,  Condy  Dalton! — ^the  Lord  be  about 
us !  An'  Sullivan — SuUivan  was  the  name  of 
the  man  that  was  murdhered,  you  say?" 

"  Yes,  Bartley  SuUivan — God  rest  him ! " 

"  An'  whisper — tell  me — God  presarve  us ! 
— ^was  there  anything  done  to  your  father, 
avick  ?    What  was  done  to  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  soon 
afther  it  happened;  but — ^but — there  was 
nothing  done :  they  had  no  proof  against 
him,  an'  he  was  let  go  again." 

"  Is  your  father  alive  still  ?  " 


"He  is  livin'," replied  Dalton  ;  "but  come 
— pass  on,  ould  man,"  he  added,  bitterly ; 
"I'U  give  you  no  more  information." 

"  Well,  thank  you,  dear,"  said  the  pedlar  ; 
"I  ax  your  pardon  for  givin'  you  pain — 
an'  the  colleen  here — ay,  you're  a  Siihvan, 
then — an'  a  purty  but  sorrowful  lookin'  crj.- 
ture  your  are, Gbd  knows.  Poor  things! 
God  pity  you  both  an'  grant  you  a  betther 
fate  than  what  i^pears  to  be  before  you !  for 
I  did  hear  a  thrifle  of  your  discoorse." 

There  was  something  singularly  benevo- 
lent  and  kind  in  the  old  pedlar's  voice,  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  and  he  had  not  gone 
many  perches  from  the  stone,  when  Dalton's 
heart  relented  as  he  reflected  on  his  harsh 
and  imfriendly  demeanor  towards  him. 

"  That  is  a  good  ould  man,"  he  observed, 
"  and  I  am  now  sorry  that  I  spoke  to  him  so 
roughly — there  was  kindness  in  his  voice 
and  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  upon  us." 

"  There  was,"  replied  Mave,  "  and  I  think 
him  a  good  ould  man  too.  I  don't  think  he 
would  harm  any  one." 

"  Dear  Mave,"  said  Dalton,  "  I  must  now 
get  home  as  soon  as  I  can ;  I  don't  feel  so  well 
as  I  was — ^there  is  a  chill  upon  me,  and  I'm 
afeared  I  won't  have  a  comfortable  night." 

^' And  I  can  do  nothing  for  you ! "  added 
Mave,  her  eyes  filling  witii  tears. 

"  I  didn't  thank  you  for  that  lock  of  hair 
you  sent  me  by  Donnel  Dhu, "  he  added.  "  It 
is  here  upon  my  heart,  and  I  needn't  say 
that  if  anything  had  happened  me,  or  if  any- 
thing should  happen  me,  it  an'  that  heart 
must  go  to  dust  together." 

"  You  are  too  much  cast  down,"  she  re- 
plied, her  tears  flowing  fast,  "an'  it  can't 
surely  be  otherwise  ;  but,  dear  Con,  let  us 
hope  for  better  days — an'  put  our  trust  in 
Gtxi's  goodness." 

"Farewell,  dear  Mave,"  he  replied,  "an 
may  Gk)d  bless  and  presarve  you  tUl  I  see 
you  again ! " 

"  An'  may  He  send  down  aid  to  you  all," 
she  added,  "an'  give  consolation  to  your 
breakin'  hearts  i " 

An  embrace,  long,  tender,  and  mournful, 
accompanied  their  words,  after  which  they 
separated  in  sorrow  and  in  tears,  and  with 
but  little  hope  of  happiness  on  liie  i>ath  of 
life  that  lay  before  them. 


CHAPTER  XTX. 

Hoftdon  8eourm  the  Tobacco-box. — Strange  Scene  at 

MidnighL 

The  hour  so  mysteriously  appointed  by 
Red  Rody  for  the  delivery  of  tiie  Tobacco- 
box  to  Hanlon,  was  fiast  approaching,  and 
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tlie  night  though  by  no  means  bo  stormy  as 
that  wHch  we  have  described  on  the  occa^on 
of  that  person's  first  visit  to  the  Grey  Stone, 
was  nevertheless  dark  and  rainy,  with  an 
occasional  sHght  gust  of  wind,  that  uttered  a 
dreary  and  melancholy  moan, 'as  it  swept 
over  the  hedges.  Hanlon,  whose  fear  of 
supernatural  appearances  had  not  been  di-> 
minished  by  what  he  had  heard  there  before 
as  well  as  on  his  way  home,  now  felt  alarmed 
at  every  gust  of  wind  that  went  past  him. 
He  hurried  on,  however,  and  kept  his  nerves 
as  firmly  set  as  his  terrors  would  allow  him, 
until  he  got  upon  the  plain  old  road  which 
led  directly  to  the  appointed  place.  The 
remarkable  interest  which  he  had  felt  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  circumstances  that  com- 
pose our  narrative,  was  beginning  to  cool  a 
little,  when  it  was  revived  by  his  recent  con- 
versation with  Bed  Body  concerning  the 
Black  Prophet,  and  the  palpable  contradic- 
tions in  which  he  detected  &»i  person,  with 
reference  to  the  period  when  the  Prophet 
came  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood.  Hi  a 
anxiety  therefore,  about  tibe  Tobacco-box 
began,  as  he  approached  the  Grey  Stone,  to 
balance  his  fears ;  so  that  by  the  time  he 
arrived  there,  he  found  himself  cooler  and 
firmer  a  good  deal  than  when  he  first  crossed 
the  dark  fields  from  home.  Bknlon,  in  fact, 
had  learned  a  good  deal  of  the  Prophet's  real 
character,  from  several  of  those  who  had 
never  been  duped  by  his  impostures ;  and 
the  fact  of  ascertaining  that  the  very  miicle 
so  essential  to  the  completion  of  his  purpose, 
hud  been  found  in  the  Prophet's  house  or 
possession,  gave  a  fresh  and  still  more  power- 
ful impulse  to  his  determination&  The  night, 
we  have  already  observed,  was  dark,  and  the 
heavy  gloom  which  covered  the  sky  was  dis- 
mal and  monotonous.  Several  flashes  of 
lightning,  it  is  true,  had  shot  out  from  the 
impervious  masses  of  black  clouds,  that  lay 
against  each  other  overhead.  These,  how- 
ever, only  added  terror  to  the  depression 
which  such  a  night  and  such  a  sky  were  cal- 
culated to  occasion. 

"I  trust,"  thought  Hanlon,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  stone,  ''that  there  will  be  no 
disappointment,  and  that  I  won't  have  my 
journey  on  sich  a  dark  and  dismal  night  for 
nothing.  How  this  red  ruffian  can  have  any 
authority  over  a  girl  like  Sarah,  is  a  puzzle 
that  I  can't  make  out..  " 

It  was  just  as  these  thoughts  occurred  to 
him  that  he  arrived  at  the  Stone,  where  he 
stood  anxiously  waiting  and  listening,  and 
repeating  his  pater  noster^  as  well  as  he  could, 
for  several  minutes,  but  without  hearing  or 
seeing  any  one. 

"  I  might  have  known,"  thought  he,  "  that 
the  rascal  could  bring  about  nothing  of  the 


kind,  an'  I  am  only  a  fool  for  heedin'  him  at 
alL" 

At  this  moment,  however,  he  heard  the 
noise  of  a  light,  quick  footstep  approaching, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Sarah 
joined  him. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  said  he, 
''  for  God  knows  when  I  thought  of  our  last 
stand  here,  I  was  anything  but  comfort- 
able." 

"Why,"  replied  Sarah,  "what  wor  you 
afeard  of?  I  hate  a  cowardly  man,  an'  you 
ax«  cowardly."  ^ 

"  Not  where  mere  flesh  and  blood  is  con- 
samed,"  he  replied ;  "  I'm  afeard  of  neither 
man  nor  woman — ^but  I  wouldn't  like  to 
meet  a  ghost  or  spirit,  may  the  Lord  presarve 
us!" 

"  Why,  now  ?  What  harm  could  a  ghost 
or  spirit  do  you  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  that 
they  laid  hands  on  or  killed  any  one  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  for  all  that,  it's  well  known  that 
several  persons  have  died  of  fright,  in  conse- 
quence." 

"Ay,  of  cowardliness;  but  it  wasn't  the 
ghost  killed  them.  Sure  the  poor  ghost  only 
comes  to  get  relief  for  itself — to  have  masses 
said ;  or,  maybe,  to  do  justice  to  some  one 
that  is  wronged  in  this  world.  There's 
Jimmy  Beatty,  an'  he  lay  three  weeks  of 
fright  from  seein'  a  ghost,  an'  it  turned  out 
when  all  was  known,  that  the  ghost  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  Tom  Martin's 
white-feced  cow — ha !  ha !  ha  ! " 

"  At  any  rate,  let  us  change  the  subject*" 
said  Hanlon  ;  "  you  heard  yourself  the  last 
night  we  wor  here,  what  111  never  forget." 

"  We  heard  some  noise  like  a  groan,  an' 
that  was  all ;  but  who  could  tell  what  it  was, 
or  who  cares  either  ?  " 

"  I,  for  one,  do ;  but,  dear  Sarah,  have  you 
the  box  ?  " 

"  Why  does  your  voice  tremble  that  way 
for  ?  Is  it  fear  ?  bekaise  if  I  thought  it  was; 
I  wouldn't  scruple  much  to  walk  home  with' 
out  another  word,  an'  bring  the  box  with 
me." 

"  You  have  it,  then  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,  an'  my  father  an'  Nel- 
ly is  both  huntin'  the  house  for  it" 

"  Why,  what  could  your  father  want  with 
it?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ? — an'  only  that  I  prom- 
ised it  to  you,  I  wouldn't  fetch  it  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  had  given  it  up  for  lost ; 
how  did  you  get  it  again  ?  " 

"  That's  nothing  to  you,  an'  don't  trouble 
your  head  about  it.  There  it  is  now,  an'  I 
have  kept  my  word ;  for  while  I  live,  I'll 
never  break  it  if  I  can.  Dear  me,  how  bright 
that  flash  was !  " 

As  Hanlon  was  taking  the  box  out  of 
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lier  handy  a  fearful  flash  of  sheeted  lightning 
opened  out  of  a  cloud  almost  immediately 
aboye  them,  and  discovered  it  so  plainly, 
that  the  letters  P.  M.  were  distinctly  legible 
on  the  lid  of  it^  and  nearly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  deep  groan  was  heard,  as  if  coming 
out  of  the  rock. 

"Father  of  Heaven!"  ezdaimed  Hanlon, 
"do  you  hear  that?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  did  hear  a  groan ; 
but  here,  do  you  go— oh,  it  would  be  useless 
to  ask  yon — so  I  must  only  do  it  myself ; 
stand  here  an'  111  go  round  the  rock  ;  at  any 
rate  let  us  be  sure  that  it  is  a  ghost" 

"  Don't,  Sarah,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her 
arm  ;  "  for  GkxVs  sake,  don't— it  is  a  spirit 
— ^I  know  it — don't  lave  me.  I  understand 
it  all,  an'  maybe  you  will  some  day,  too." 

"  Now,"  she  exclaimed  indignantly,  and  in 
an  incredulous  voice ;  "  in  (rod's  name,  what 
has  a  spirit  to  do  with  an  old  rusty  Tobaccy- 
box  ?  It's  surely  a  curious  box ;  there's  my 
father  would  give ,  one  of  his  eyes  to  find  it ; 
an'  NeUy,  that  hid  it  the  other  day,  found  it 
gone  when  she  went  to  get  it  for  him." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?  "  said  Hanlon,  pla- 
cing it  as  he  spoke  in  his  safest  pocket 

"I  do,"  she  replied;  "an'  only  that  I 
promised  it  to  you,  and  would  not  break  my 
word,  I'd  give  it  to  my  Either ;  but  I  don't 
see  myself  what  use  it  can  be  of  to  him  or 
anybody." 

Hanlon,  despite  of  his  terrors,  heard  this 
intelligence  with  the  deepest  interest — in- 
deed, with  an  interest  so  deep,  that  he  al- 
most forgot  them  altogether;  and  with  a 
view  of  eliciting  from  her  as  much  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  it  as  he  could,  he 
asked  her  to  accompany  him  a  part  of  the 
way  home. 

"It's  not  quite  the  thing,"  she  replied, 
"for  a  girl  like  me  to  be  waMn' with  a  young 
fellow  at  this  hour ;  but  as  I'm  not  afeard 
of  you,  and  as  I  know  you  are  afeard  of  the 
ghost— if  there  is  a  ghost — ^I  will  go  part  of 
the  way  with  you,  although  it  does  not  say 
much  for  your  courage  to  ask  me." 

^  Thank  you,  Sarah ;  you  are  a  perfect 
treasure." 

"  "Whatever  I  was,  or  whatever  I  am,  Char- 
ley, I  can  never  be  anything  more  to  you  than 
a  mere  acquaintance — I  don't  think  ever  we 
were  much  more — ^but  what  I  want  to  tell 
you  is,  that  if  ever  you  have  any  serious 
notion  of  me,  you  must  put  it  out  of  yoinr 
head." 

"Why  so,  Sarah?" 

"  Wliy  so,"  she  replied,  hastily;  "  why,  be- 
kaise  /  don't  wicdi  it — ^isn't  that  enough  for 
you,  if  you  have  spirit  ?  " 

"  Well,  but  I'd  like  to  know  why  you 
changed  your  mind." 


"  Ah,"  said  she ;  "  well,  afther  all,  that's 
only  natural — itis  but  ndsonable  ;  an'  I'll  tell 
you  ;  in  the  first  place,  there's  a  want  of  man- 
liness about  you  that  I  don't  like — I  think 
you've  but  Httle  heart  or  feelin'.  You  toy 
with  the  girls — with  this  one  and  that  one 
— an'  you  don't  appear  to  love  any  one  of 
them — in  short,  you're  not  affectionate,  I'm 
afeard.  Now,  here  am  I,  an'  I  can  scai*cely 
say,  that  ever  you  courted  me  like  a  man 
that  had  feelin'.  I  think  you're  revengeful, 
too  ;  for  I  have  seen  you  look  black  an'  angry 
at  a  woman,  before  now.  You  never  loved 
me,  I  know — ^I  say  I  know  you  did  not 
There,  then,  is  some  of  my  raisons — but  I'll 
tell  you  one  more,  that's  worth  tl^em  all. 
/  U>\}e  another  nmo — ay,"  she  added,  with  a 
convulsive  sigh,  "  I  love  another ;  and,  I 
know,  Charley,  that  he  can't  love  me — there's 
more  lightnin' — what  a  flash  !  Oh,  I  didn't 
care  this  minute  if  it  went  through  my  heart." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Sarah." 

"I  know  what's  before  me— disappoint- 
ment— disappointment  in  eveiything — the 
people  say  I'm  wild  and  very  wicked  in  my 
temper — an'  I  am,  too ;  but  how  could  I  be 
otherwise  ?  for  what  did  I  ever  see  or  hear 
undher  our  own  miserable  roof,  but  evil  talk 
and  evil  deeds  ?  A  word  of  kindness  I  never 
got  from  my  father  or  from  Nelly ;  nothing 
but  the  bad  word  an'  the  hard  blow — until 
now  that  she  is  afeard  of  me  ;  but  Httle  she 
knew,  that  many  a  time  when  I  was  fiercest, 
an'  threatened  to  put  a  knife  into  her,  there 
was  a  quiver  of  afifection  in  my  heart;  a 
yeamin',  I  may  say,  afther  kindness,  that  had 
me  often  near  throwin'  my  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  askin'  her  why  she  mightn't  as 
well  be  kind  as  cruel  to  me  ;  but  I  couldn't, 
bekaise  I  knew  that  if  I  did,  she'd  only  tramp 
on  me,  an'  despise  me,  an'  tyrannize  over 
me  more  and  more. 

She  uttered  these  sentiments  under  the 
influence  of  deep  feeling,  checkered  with  an 
occasional  burst  of  ^nld  distraction,  that 
seemed  to  originate  from  much  bitterness  of 
heart 

"Is  it  a  fair  question,"  replied  Hanlon, 
whose  character  she  had  altogether  misunder- 
stood, having,  in  point  of  fact,  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  it  in  it's  natural 
light ;  "  is  it  a  fair  question  to  ask  you  who 
is  it  that  you're  in  love  wid  ?  " 

"  It's  not  a  fair  question,"  she  replied ;  "I 
know  he  loves  anoUier,  an'  for  that  raisonlll 
never  breathe  it  to  a  mortal." 

"  Bekaise,"  he  added,  "  if  I  knew,  maybe 
I  might  be  able  to  put  in  a  good  word  for 
you,  now  and  then,  accordin'  as  I  got  an  op- 
portunity," 

"  For  me  I "  she  replied  indignantly  ; 
"  what ! — to  beg  him  get  fond  o'  me  1    Oh, 
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its  wondherful  the  maneness  that's  in  a'most 
every  one  you  meet  No,"'  she  proceeded, 
vehemently ;  '*  if  he  veas  a  king  on  his 
throne,  sooner  than  stoop  to  thal^  or  if  he 
didn't,  or  couldn't  love  me  on  my  own  ac- 
count, I'd  let  the  last  drop  o'  my  heart's 
blood  out  first  Oh,  no  ! — ^no,  no,  no — ha ! 
He  loves  another,"  she  added,  hastily  ;  "  he 
loves  smother ! " 

"  An'  do  you  know  her  ?  "  asked  Hanlon. 

"  Do  I  know  her  I  "  she  rephed  ;  "  do  I 
know  her !  it's  I  that  do ;  ay,  an'  I  have  her 
in  my  pow^,  too ;  an'  if  I  set  about  it,  can 
prevent  a  ring  from  ever  goin'  on  them. 
Ha  I  ha!  Oh,  ay ;  thatdivil,  Sarah M'Gk>wan, 
what  a  fine  character  I  have  got  1  Well,  well, 
good  nighty  Charley !  Maybe  it's  a  folly  to 
have  the  bad  name  for  nothin';  at  laist  they 
say  so.  Ha !  ha !  Gk>od-night ;  111  go  home. 
On,  I  had  like  to  forgot ;  Bed  Rody  tould 
me  he  was  spakin'  to  you  about  something 
that  he  says  you  can't  but  understhand 
yourself ;  and  he  desired  me  to  get  you,  if  I 
could,  to  join  him  in  it  I  said  I  would,  if 
it  was  right  an'  honest ;  for  I  have  great 
doubts  of  it  bein'  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  if  it  comes  from  him.  He  said  that  it 
was  boi^ ;  but  that  it  'ud  be  a  great  piece 
of  roguery  to  have  it  undone.  Now,  if  it  is 
what  he  says  it  is,  help  him  in  it,  if  you  can  ; 
but  if  it  isn't^  have  no  hand  in  it  That's  all 
I  tould  him  I  would  say,  an'  that's  all  I  do 
say.  Keep  out  of  his  saicrets  I  advise  you  ; 
an',  above  all  things,  avoid  everything  mane 
an'  dishonest ;  for,  Charley,  I  have  a  kind  o' 
likin'  for  you  that  I  can't  explain,  although  I 
don't  love  you  as  a  sweetheui^  Good-night 
again! 

She  left  him  abruptly,  and  at  a  rapid  pace 
proceeded  back  to  the  Grey  Stone,  around 
which  she  walked,  with  a  view  of  examining 
whether  or  not  there  might  be  any  cause 
visible,  earthly  or  otherwise,  for  the  groans 
which  they  had  heard  ;  but  notwithstanding 
a  dose  and  diligent  search,  she  could  nei- 
ther see  nor  hear  anything  whatsoever  to 
which  they  might  possibly  be  ascribed. 

She  reached  home  about  one  o'clock,  and 
after  having  sat  musmg  for  a  time  over  the 
fire,  which  was  raked  for  the  night — that  is, 
covered  over  with  greeshaugh,  or  living  ashes 
— she  was  preparing  to  sleep  in  her  humble 
bed,  behind  a  little  partition  wall  about  five 
feet  high,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cabin, 
when  her  father,  who  had  been  moaning,  and 
staring,  and  uttering  abrupt  exclamations  in 
his  sleep,  at  length  rose  up,  and  began  deli- 
berately to  dress  himself,  as  if  with  an  inten- 
tion of  going  out 

"Father,"  said  she,  "in  the  name  of 
goodness,  where  are  you  goin'  at  this  time  o' 
the  night?" 


"Tm  goin'  to  the  murdhered  man's 
grave,"  he  replied,  "  I'm  goin'  to  tell  them 
all  how  he  was  murdhered,  an'  who  it  was 
that  murdhered  him." 

A  girl  virith  nerves  less  firm  would  have 
felt  a  most  deadly  terror  at  such  lan- 
guage, on  perceiving,  as  Sarsih  at  once  did, 
that  her  father,  whose  eyes  were  shut;  was 
fast  asleep  at  the  time.  In  her,  however, 
it  only  produced  such  a  high  degree  of  excite- 
ment and  interest,  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  of  her  ardent  and  excitable  tern- 
pemnent,  imbued  as  it  was  with  a  good  deal 
of  natural  romance. 

"In  God's  name,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  what  can  this  mean  ?  Of  late  he  hasn't 
had  one  hour's  quiet  rest  at  night ;  nothin' 
but  startin'  and  shoutin'  out,  and  talkin' 
about  murdher  an'  murdherers  I  What  can 
it  mane?  for  he's  now  walkin'  in  his  sleep  ? 
Father,"  said  she,  "you're  asleep  ;  go  back 
to  bed,  you  had  betthiBr." 

"No,  I'm  not  asleep,"  he  replied;  "I'm 
goin'  down  to  the  grave  here  below,  behind 
the  rocks  down  in  Glendhu,  where  the  mur- 
dhered man  is  lyin'  buried." 

"  An'  vfb&t  brings  you  there  at  this  time 
o' the  night?" 

"Ha!  ha!"  he  replied,  uttering  an  ex- 
clamation of  caution  in  a  low,  guarded  voice 
— r "  what  brings  me  ? — ^whish^  hould  your 
tongue,  an'  111  teU  you." 

She  really  began  to  doubt  her  senses, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  eyes  being 
shut 

"  Whisht  yourself,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  don't 
want  to  hear  anything  about  it ;  I  have  no 
relish  for  sich  saicrets.  Pm  r^ady  enough 
with  my  own  hand,  especially  when  there's 
a  weapon  in  it — readier  then  ever  IH  be 
again  ;  but  for  all  that  I  don't  wish  to  hear 
sich  saicrets.    Are  you  asleep  or  awake  ?  " 

"  I'm  awake,  of  coorse,"  he  replied. 

"  An*  why  are  your  eyes  shut  tiien  ?  You're 
frightful,  father,  to  look  at ;  no  corpse  ever 
had  sich  a  face  as  you  have ;  your  heavy 
brows  are  knit  in  sich  a  vray ;  jist  as  if  you 
were  in  agony ;  your  cheeks  are  «so  w£ite 
too,  an'  your  mouth  is  down  at  the  comers, 
that  a  ghost— ay,  the  ghost  of  the  mur- 
dhered man  himself  —  would  be  agreeable 
compared  to  you.  Go  to  bed,  Either,  if  you're 
awake." 

To  all  this  he  made  no  reply,  but  having 
dressed  himself,  he  deliberately,  and  with 
great  caution,  raised  the  latch,  *and  pro- 
ceeded out  at  that  dismal  and  lonely  hour. 
Sarah,  for  a  time,  knew  not  how  to  act 
She  had  often  heard  of  sleep-walldng,  and 
she  feared  now,  that  if  she  awakened  him, 
he  might  imagine  ^ai  she  had  heard  matters 
which  he  wished  no  ears  whatever  to  hear ; 
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for  the  trutii  was,  that  some  vague  su^i- 
cions  of  a  dreadful  nature  had  lately  entered 
her  mind;  suspicions,  which  his  broken 
sLumbers  —  his  starts,  and  frequent  excla- 
mations during  sleep,  had  only  tended  to 
confirm. 

''I  will  watch  him  at  all  evente^"  said  she 
io  herself  ''and  see  that  he  comes  to  no 
danger."  She  accordingly  shut  the  door 
after  her,  and  followed  him  pretty  closely 
into  the  deep  gloom  of  the  sHent  and  soli- 
tary glen.  With  cautious,  but  steady  and 
unerring  steps,  he  proceeded  in  the  dilution 
of  the  loneliest  spot  of  it,  which  haying 
reached,  he  went  by  a  narrow  and  untrodden 
circuit—a  kind  of  broken,  but  natural  path- 
way— ^to  the  identical  spot  where  the  body, 
which  Nelly  had  discovered,  lay. 

He  then  raised  his  hand,  as  if  in  caution, 
and  whispered — ''Whisht!  here  is  where 
the  murdhered  man's  body  lies." 

"Ill  not  do  it,"  said  Sarah,  "111  not  do 
it ;  it  would  be  mane  and  ungenerous  to  az 
him  a  question  that  might  make  him  betray 
himself." 

At  this  moment  the  moon  which  had  been 
for  some  time  risen,  presented  a  strange  and 
alarming  aspect  She  seemed  red  as  blood ; 
and  directly  across  her  centre  there  went  a 
black  bar — a  bar  so  ominously  and  intensely 
black,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  it 
without  experiencing  something  like  what 
one  might  be  supposed  to  feel  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  supernatural  appearance;  at  the 
performance  of  some  magic  or  unnatural 
rite,  where  the  sorcerer,  by  the  wickedness 
of  his  spell,  forced  her,  as  it  were,  thus  to 
lend  a  dreadful  and  reluctant  sanction  to  his 
proceedings. 

Her  father,  however,  proceeded :  "Ay — 
who  murdhered  him,  my  lord?  Why,  my 
lord — hem — it  was — Condy  Dalton,  an*  I 
have  another  man  to  prove  it  along  wid  my- 
self— one  Body  Duncan  ;  now  Body  answer 
strong  ;  swear  home ;  mind  yourself,  Body." 

These  words  were  spoken  aside,  precisely 
as  one  would  address  them  when  instruct- 
ing any  person  to  give  a  particular  line  of 
evidence.  He  then  stooped  down,  and 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  grave  said,  as  if 
he  were  addressing  the  dead  man : 

"Hal  you  sleep  cool  there,  you  guilty 
villain  I  an'  it  wasn't  my  fault  that  the  un- 
faithful an'  dishonest  sthrap  that  you  got 
tliat  for,  didn't  get  as  much  herseU.  There 
you  are,  an'  you'll  tell  no  tales  at  all  events  I 
You  know.  Body,"  he  proceeded,  "it  was 
Dalton  that  murdhered  him ;  mind  that — 
but  you're  a  coward  at  heart ;  as  for  myself 
there's  nothing  troubles  me  but  that  Tobac- 
cy-Box ;  but  y(m  know  nothing  about  that ; 
may  the  divil  confound  me,  at  any  rate,  for 


not  destroyin'  it  I  an'  that  ouM  sthrap,  Nelly, 
suspects  something ;  for  she's  always  ringin' 
Providence  into  my  ears ;  but  if  I  had  that 
box  destroyed,  I'd  disregard  Providence ;  if 
there  i»  a  Providence." 

The  words  had  barely  proceeded  out  of 
his  lips,  when  a  peal  of  tiiunder,  astonish- 
ingly loud,  broke,  as  it  were,  over  their  very 
heads,  having  been  preceded  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  so  bright  that  the  long,  well- 
defined  grave  was  exposed,  in  all  its  lonely 
horrors,  to  Sarah's  eye. 

"That's  odd,  now,"  said  she,  "that  the 
thunder  should  come  as  he  said  them  very 
words ;  but  thank  God  that  it  was  Dalton 
'that  did  the  deed,  for  if  it  was  himself  he'd 
not  keep  it  back  now,  when  the  truth  would 
be  sure  to  come  out." 

"  It  was  he,  my  lord,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,"  proceeded  her  father,  "  an*  my 
conscience,  my  lord,  during  all  this  long 
time " 

He  here  ^muttered  something  which  she 
could  not  understand,  and  after  stooping 
down,  and  putting  his  hand  on  the  grave  a 
second  time,  he  turned  about  and  retraced 
his  steps  home.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
late  as  the  hour  was,  there  were  other  per- 
sons abroad  as  well  as  themselves,  for  Sarah 
could  distinctly  hear  the  footsteps  of  several 
persons  passing  along  the  adjoining  road, 
past  the  Grey  Stone,  and  she  also  bought 
that  among  tiie  rest  might  be  distinguished 
the  voice  of  Bed  Body  Duncan.  The  Proph- 
et quietly  opened  the  door,  entered  as  usual, 
and  went  to  bed  ;  Sarah  having  also  retired 
to  her  own  little  sleeping  place,  lay  for  some 
time,  musing  deeply  over  tiie  incidents  of  tiie 
ni^i 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

Thb  next  morning  opened  with  all  the  dark 
sultry  rain  and  bl|u;k  cloudy  drapery,  which 
had,  as  we  have  already  stated,  character- 
ized the  whole  season.  Indeed,  during  the 
year  we  are  describing,  it  was  known  that 
all  those  visible  simis  which  prognosticate 
any  particular  de^ption  of  weather,  had 
altogether  lost  their  significance.  If  a  fine 
day  came,  for  instance,  which  indeed  was  a 
rare  case,  or  a  dear  and  beautiful  evening, 
it  was  but  natural  that  after  such  a  dark  and 
dreary  coturse  of  weather,  the  heart  should 
become  glad  and  full  of  hope,  that  a  per- 
manent change  for  the  better  was  about  to 
take  place ;  but  alas,  all  cheerful  hope  and 
expecikation  were  in  vain.  The  morrow's 
sun  rose  as  before,  dim  and  gloomy,  to  wade 
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along  his  dismal  and  wintry  path,  without 
one  glimpse  of  enlivening  light  from  his  ris- 
ing to  his  setting. 

We  have  already  mentioned  slightly,  those 
outrages,  to  which  the  disease  and  miseiy 
that  scourged  the  country  in  so  many  shapes 
had  driven  the  unfortunate  and  perishing 
multitudea  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  viola- 
tion of  the  law  that  can  or  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  with  the  most  lenient  consid- 
eration and  forbearance,  by  the  executive 
authorities,  it  is  that  which  takes  place  un- 
der the  irresistible  pressure  of  famine.  And 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  this  is  a  subject  concerning  which  much 
ignorance  prevails,  not  only  throughout  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  but  even  at  home  here 
in  Ireland,  with  ourselves.  Much  for  in- 
stance is  said,  and  has  been  said,  concern- 
ing what  are  termed  "  Years  of  Famine,"  but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  potato  in  this  country,  no  year 
has  ever  past,  which  in  some  remote  locality 
or  other,  has  not  been  such  to  the  unfortun- 
ate inhabitants.  The  climate  of  Ireland  is 
so  unsettled,  its  soil  so  various  in  quality 
and  the  potato  so  liable  to  injury  from  excess 
of  either  drought  or  moisture,  ihat  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  the  startling  fact  of 
tliis  annual  famine  as  one  we  can  vouch  for, 
upon  our  personal  knowledge,  and  against 
the  truth  of  which  we  challenge  contradic- 
tion. Neither  does  an  autumn  pass  with- 
out a  complaint  peculiar  to  those  who  feed 
solely  upon  the  new  and  unripe  potato,  and 
which,  ever  since  the  year  '32  is  known  by 
the  i)eople  as  the  potato  chdera.  With 
these  circumstances  the  legislature  ought  to 
be  acquainted,  inasmuch  as  they  are  calam- 
ities that  will  desolate  and  afflict  the  country 
so  long  as  the  potato  is  permitted  to  be,  as 
it  tmfortunately  is,  the  staple  food  of  the 
people.  That  we  are  subject  in  consequence 
of  that  fact,  to  periodical  recurrences  of 
dearth  and  disease,  is  well  known  and  ad- 
mitted ;  but  that  every  season  brings  its  par- 
tial scourge  of  both  these  efUs  to  various  re- 
mote and  neglected  districts  in  Ireland,  has 
not  been,  what  it  ought  long  since  to  have 
been,  an  acknowledged  and  estabhshed  fact 
in  the  sanatory  statistics  of  the  cotmtry.  In- 
deed, one  would  imagine,  that  after  the 
many  terrible  visitations  which  we  have  had 
from  destitution  and  pestilence,  a  legislature 
sincerely  anxious  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  people,  would  have  devoted  itself,  in 
some  i*easonable  measure,  to  the  human  con- 
sideration of  such  proper  sumptuary  and  san- 
atory enactments,  as  would  have  provided 
not  only  against  Ihe  recurrence  of  these  evils, 
but  for  a  more  enlightened  system  of  public 
health  and  cleanliness,  and  a  better  and 


more  comfortable  provision  of  food  for  the 
indigent  and  poor.  As  it  is  at  present^  pro- 
vision dealers  of  all  kinds,  meal-mongers, 
forestallers,  butchers,  bakers,  and  hucksters, 
combine  together,  and  sustain  such  a  gen- 
eral monopoly  in  food,  as  is  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  all  law  and  humanity,  and  con- 
stitutes a  kind  of  artificial  fanune  in  the 
country;  and  surely  these  circumstances 
ought  not  to  be  permitted,  so  long  as  we  have 
a  dehberative  legislature,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
watch  and  guard  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  people. 

At  the  present  period  of  our  narrative,  and 
especially  on  the  gloomy  morning  following 
the  Prophet's  unconscious  visit  to  the  grave 
of  the  murdered  man,  the  popular  outrages 
had  risen  to  an  alarming  height  Up  to  the 
present  time  occasional  outbreaks,  by  small 
and  detached  groups  of  individuals,  had 
taken  place  at  night  or  before  dawn,  and 
rather  in  a  timid  or  fugitive  manner,  than 
with  the  recklessness  of  men  who  assemble 
in  large  crowds,  and  set  both  law  and  all 
consequences  at  open  defiance.  Now,  how- 
ever, destitution  and  disease  had  wrought 
such  woeful  work  among  the  general  popu- 
lation, that  it  was  difficult  to  know  where  or 
how  to  prescribe  bounds  to  the  impetuous 
resentment  with  which  they  expressed  them- 
selves against  those  who  held  over  large 
quantities  of  food  in  order  to  procure  high 
prices.  At  this  moment  the  country,  with 
its  waste,  unreaped  crops,  lying  in  a  state  of 
plashy  and  fermenting  ruin,  and  its  desolate 
and  wintry  aspect,  was  in  frightful  keeping 
with  the  appearance  of  the  people  when  thus 
congregated  together.  We  can  only  say, 
that  the  famine  crowds  of  that  awful  year 
should  have  been  seen  in  order  to  have  been 
understood  and  felt  The  whole  country 
was  in  a  state  of  dull  but  frantic  tumult,  and 
the  wild  crowds  as  they  came  and  went  in 
the  perpetration  of  their  melancholy  out- 
rages, were  worn  down  by  such  starling  evi- 
dences of  general  poverty  and  sufiering,  as 
were  enough  to  fill  the  heart  with  fear  as 
weU  as  pity,  even  to  look  upon.  Their  cadav- 
erous and  emaciated  aspects  had  something 
in  them  so  wild  and  wolfish,  and  the  fire  of 
famine  blazed  so  savagely  in  their  hollow 
eyes,  that  many  of  them  looked  hke  creatures 
changed  from  their  very  humanity  by  some 
judicial  plague,  that  had  been  sent  down 
from  Heaven  to  punish  and  desolate  the  land. 
And  in  truth  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever, 
that  the  intensity  of  their  suffenngs,  and  the 
natural  panic  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
uiiited  ravages  of  disease  and  famine,  had 
weakened  the  powers  of  their  understanding, 
and  impressed  upon  their  bearing  and  fea- 
tures an  expression  which  seemed  partly  the 
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wild  excitement  of  temporary  frenzy,  and 
partly  the  dull,  hopeless  apathy  of  fatuity — 
a  state  to  which  it  is  well  known  that  misery, 
sickness,  and  hunger,  all  together,'  had 
brought  down  the  strong  intellect  and  reason 
of  the  wretched  and  fsmaishing  multitudes. 
Nor  was  this  state  of  feeling  conlined  to  those 
who  were  goaded  by  the  Mghtful  sufferings 
that  prevailed.  On  the  contrary,  thousands 
became  victims  of  a  quick  and  powerful  con- 
tagion which  spread  the  insane  spirit  of  vio- 
lence at  a  rapid  rate,  affecting  many  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  who  in  the  early  part 
of  the  morning  had  not  partaken  of  its  influ- 
ence. To  po  other  principle  than  this  can 
we  attribute  the  wanton  and  irrational  out- 
rages of  many  of  the  people.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  such  awful  visitations  must 
know  that  their  terrific  realities  cause  them, 
by  wild  influences  that  run  through  the 
whole  masses^  to  forget  all  the  decencies  and 
restraints  of  ordinary  life,  until  fear  and 
shame,  and  becoming  respect  for  order,  all 
of  which  constitute  the  moral  safety  of  soci- 
ety— are  thrown  aside  or  resolved  into  the 
great  tyrannical  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
which,  when  thus  stimulated,  becomes  what 
may  be  termed  ihje  insanity  of  desolation.  We 
know  that  the  most  savage  animals  as  well  as 
the  most  timid  will,  when  impelled  by  its 
ravenous  clamors,  alike  forget  every  other 
appetite  but  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
sustainment  of  life.  Urged  by  it  alone,  they 
will  sometimes  approach  and  assail  the  habi- 
tations of  man,  and,  in  the  fury  of  the  mo- 
ment, expose  themselves  to  his  power,  and 
dare  his  resentment ;  just  as  a  famine  mob 
will  do,  when  urged  by  the  same  instinct^  in 
a  year  of  scarcity. 

There  is  no  beast,  however,  in  the  deepest 
jungle  of  Africa  itself  so  wild,  savage  and 
ferocious,  as  a  human  mob,  when  left  to  its 
own  blind  and  headlong  impulsea  On  the 
morning  in  question,  the  whole  country  was 
pouring  forth  its  famished  hordes  to  inter- 
cept meal-carts  and  provision  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions,  on  their  way  to  market  or  to 
the  next  sea-port  for  shipment ;  or  to  attack 
the  granaries  of  provision  dealers,  and  all 
who,  having  food  in  large  quantities,  refused 
to  give  it  gratis,  or  at  a  nominal  price  to  the 
poor.  Carts  and  cars,  therefore,  mostly  the 
property  of  unoffending  persons,  were  stop- 
ped on  the  highways,  there  broken,  and  the 
food  which  they  carried  openly  taken  away, 
and,  in  case  of  resistance,  those  who  had 
charge  of  them  were  severely  beaten.  Mills 
were  also  attacked  and  pillaged,  and  in  many 
instances  large  quantities  of  flour  and 
grain  not  only  carried  of^  but  wantonly  and 
wickedly  strewn  about  the  streets  and  des- 
troyed. 


In  all  these  acts  of  violence  there  was 
very  little  shouting ;  the  fact  being  that  the 
wretched  people  were  not  able  to  shout; 
unless  on  rare  occasions  ;  and  sooth  to  say, 
their  vociferations  were  then  but  a  faint  and 
feeble  echo  of  the  noisy  tumults  which  in 
general  characterize  the  proceedings  of  ex- 
cited and  angry  crowds.  Truly,  those  piti- 
able gatherings  had  their  own  peculiarities 
of  misery.  During  the  progress  of  the  pil- 
lage, individuals  of  every  age,  sex,  and  con- 
dition— so  far  as  condition  can  be  applied  to 
the  lower  classes — might  be  seen  behind 
ditches,  in  remote  nooks  —  in  porches  of 
houses,  and  many  on  the  open  highways  and 
streets,  eating,  or  rather  gobbling  up  raw 
flour,  or  oat-meal ;  others,  more  fortunate., 
were  tearing  and  devouring  bread,  with  a 
fury,  to  which  only  the  unnatiiral  appetites 
of  so  many  famished  maniacs  could  be  com- 
pared. As  might  be  expected,  most  of  these 
inconsiderate  acts  of  license  were  punished 
by  the  consequences  which  followed  them. 
Sickness  of  various  descriptions,  giddiness, 
retchings,  fainting  fits,  convulsions,  and  in 
some  cases,  death  itself,  were  induced  b/ 
this  wolfish  and  frightful  gluttony  on  the 
part  of  the  starving  people.  Others,  how- 
ever, who  possessed  more  sense,  and  main- 
tained a  greater  restraint  over  their  individ- 
ual  sufferings,  might  be  seen  in  all  directions, 
hurrying  home,  loaded  with  provisions  of 
the  most  portable  descriptions,  under  which 
they  tottered  and  panted,  and  sometimes 
fell  utterly  prostrate  from  recent  illness  or 
the  mere  exhaustion  of  want.  Aged  people, 
j  grey-haired  old  men,  and  old  women  bent 
with  age,  exhibited  a  wild  and  excited  alac- 
rity that  was  grievous  to  witness,  while 
hirpling  homewards — ^if  they  had  a  home,  or 
if  not,  to  the  first  friendly  shelter  they  could 
get  —  a  kind  of  dim  exulting  joy  feebly 
blazing  in  their  heavy  eyes,  and  a  wild  senF^ 
of  tmexpected  good  fortune  working  in  un- 
natural play  upon  the  muscles  of  their 
wrinkled  and  miserable  faces.  The  ghastly 
impressions  of  famine,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  those  who  composed  the  crowds. 
Even  the  children  were  little  living  skeletons, 
wan  and  yellow,  with  a  spirit  of  pain  and 
suffering  legible  upon  their  fleshless  but 
innocent  features — while  the  very  dogs,  as 
was  well  observed,  were  not  able  to  bark, 
unless  they  stood  against  a  wall ;  for,  indeed, 
such  of  them  as  survived,  were  nothing  but 
ribs  and  skin.  At  all  events,  they  assisted 
in  making  up  the  terrible  picture  of  general 
misery  which  the  coimtry  at  large  presented. 
Both  day  and  night,  but  at  night  especially, 
their  hungry  bowlings  could  be  heard  over 
the  country,  or  mingling  with  wailings  which 
the  people  were  in  Uie  habit  of  pouring  r 
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thoae  whom  the  terrible  typhus  was  sweep- 
ing  away  with  such  wide  and  indiacriimnate 
fatality. 

Our  readers  may  now  perceive,  that  the 
snfPerings  of  these  unhaj^y  crowds,  before 
thev  had  been  driven  to  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence,  were  almost  beyond  belief  At  an 
early  period  of  the  season,  when  the  potatoes 
could  not  be  dug,  miserable  women  might 
be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  fact, 
during  all  hours  of  the  day,  gathering  weeds 
of  various  descriptions,  in  order  to  sustain 
life  ;  and  happy  were  they  who  could  pro- 
cure a  few  hanc&uls  of  young  nettles,  chicken- 
weed,  sorrel,  preshagh,  buglass,  or  seaweed, 
to  bring  home  as  food,  either  for  themselves 
or  their  unfortunate  children.  Others,  again, 
were  glad  to  creep  or  totter  to  stock-farms, 
at  great  distances  across  the  country,  in 
hope  of  being  able  to  procure  a  portion  of 
blood,  which,  on  such  melancholy  occasions, 
is  taken  from  the  heifers  and  bullocks  that 
graze  there,  in  order  to  prevent  the  miser- 
able poor  from  perishing  by  actual  starvation 
and  death. 

Alas!  little  do  our  English  neighbors 
know  or  dream  of  the  horrors  which  attend 
a  year  of  severe  famine  in  this  unhappy  coun- 
try. The  crowds  which  kept  perpetual  and 
incessant  siege  to  the  houses  of  wealthy  and. 
even  of  struggling  small  farmers,  were  such 
as  scarcely  any  pen  could  describe.  Neither 
can  we  render  anything  like  adequate  justice 
to  the  benevolence  and  charity — nay,  we 
ought  to  say,  the  generosity  and  magnani- 
mity of  this  and  the  middle  classes  in  general. 
In  no  country  on  earth  could  such  noble  in- 
stances of  self-denial  and  sublime  humanity 
be  witnessed.  It  has  happened  in  thousands 
of  instances  that  the  last  miserable  morsel, 
the  last  mouthful  of  nourishing  liquid,  the 
last  potato,  or  the  last  six-pence,  has  been 
divided  with  wretched  and  desolate  beings 
who  required  it  more,  and  this,  too,  by 
persons  who,  when  that  was  gone,  knew  not 
to  what  quarter  they  could  turn  with  a  hope 
of  replacing  for  themselves  that  which  they 
had  just  shared  in  a  spirit  of  such  genuine 
and  exalted  piety.* 

*  It  is  as  well  to  state  here  that  the  season  des- 
cribed in  this  tale  is  the  dreadful  and  melancholy 
one  of  1817 ;  and  we  may  add,  that  in  order  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  havingr  exagi^erated  the  almost 
incredible  sufferings  of  Uie  people  in  that  year, 
we  have  studiously  kept  our  descriptiona  of  them 
within  the  limits  of  truth.  Dr.  Oorrioan,  in  his 
able  and  very  sensible  pamphlet  on  "  Fef>tT  and 
Famine  09  Canse  and  EffeU  in  Ireland  " — a  pamph- 
let, by  the  way,  which  has  been  the  means  of  oon- 
veying  most  important  truths  to  statesmen,  and 
which  ought  to  be  looked  on  ns  a  great  public  bene- 
fit—has confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  gloomy 
pictures  I  wan  forced  to  draw.  Hero  follow  an  ex- 
tract  or  two : 


It  was  to  such  a  state  of  general  tumuli 
that  the  Prophet  and  his  fajnily  arose  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  As  usual,  he 
was  grim  and  sullen,  but  on  this  occasion 
his  fctce  had  a  pallid  and  sunken  look  in  it, 
which  apparently  added  at  least  ten  years  to 
his  age.  There  was  little  spoken,  and  after 
breakfast  he  prepared  to  go  out.     Sarah, 

*'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  to  recollection 
the  summer  of  ItilM.  cold  and  wet >- com  uncut  in 
November,  or  rotting  in  the  sheaves  on  the  ground 
— potatoes  not  ripened  (and  when  unripe  itwe  oan- 
not  be  worse  food),  containing  more  water  than 
nutriment — straw  at  such  an  extravagant  price  ob  to 
render  the  obtaining  of  it  for  bedding  almost  im- 
possible, and  when  procnired,  retaining  from  its  half- 
fermented  state,  BO  much  moisture,  that  the  uae 
was,  perhaps,  worse  than  the  want  of  it.  The  tame 
agent  that  destroyed  the  harvest  spoiled  the  turf. 
Seldom  had  such  a  multiplication  of  evils  come  to- 
gether. In  some  of  the  former  years,  although  food 
and  bedding  were  deficient,  the  portion  saved  was  of 
good  quality,  and  fuel  was  not  wantiiig:  but  in 
1810  eveiy  comfort  that  might  have  compensated 
for  partial  want  was  absent.  This  description  ap- 
plies to  the  two  years  of  1816  and  1817.  In  mid- 
summer -of  1817,  the  blaze  of  fever  was  over  the 
entire  country.  It  had  burst  forth  in  almost  a 
thousand  different  points.  Within  the  short  space 
of  a  month,  in  the  summer  of  1817,  the  epidemic 
sprung  forth  in  Tramore,  Youghal,  Kinsale,  Tralee, 
and  Clonmel,  in  Carrick-OD-Suir,  Roscrea,  Ballina, 
Castlebar,  Belfast,  Armagh,  Omagh,  Londonderry, 
Monasterevan,  TuUamore  and  Slone.  This  simul- 
taneous break-out  shows  thai  there  must  have  been 
some  universal  cause. ^' 

Again: 

*^Tbe  poor  were  deprived  of  employment  asid 
were  driven  from  the  doors  wfaexe  before  they  had 
always  received  relief,  lest  they  should  introduce 
disease  with  them.  Thus,  destitution  and  fever 
continued  in  a  vicious  circle,  each  impelling  the 
other,  while  want  of  presence  of  mind  aggravated 
a  thousandfold  the  terrible  infliction.  Of  the 
miseries  that  attend  a  visitation  of  epidemic  fever, 
few  can  form  a  conception.  The  mere  relation  of 
the  scenes  that  occurred  in  the  country,  even  in 
one  of  its  last  visitations,  makes  one  shudder  in 
reading  them.  As  Barker  and  Gheyne  observe  in 
their  report,  'a  volume  might  be  filled  with  in- 
stances of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  visitation  of 
fever  in  1817.'" 

*' '  On  the  road  leading  from  Cork,  within  a  mile 
of  the  town  (Kanturk),  I  visited  a  woman  laboring 
under  typhus ;  on  her  left  lay  a  child  very  ill,  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  another  child  just  able  to  crawl 
about,  and  on  her  right  the  corpse  of  a  third  child 
who  had  died  two  days  previously,  which  the  un- 
happy mother  could  not  get  removed.' — Letter  fratn 
Dr.  O'Leary^  Kanturk. 

'' '  Ellen  Fagau,  a  young  woman,  whose  husband 
wafl  obliged,  in  order  to  seek  employment,  to  leave 
her  almost  destitnte  in  a  miserable  cabin,  with 
three  children,  gave  the  shelter  of  her  roof  to  a 
poor  beggar  who  had  lever.  She  herself  caught 
the  disease,  and  from  the  terror  created  in  the 
neighborhood,  was,  with  her  three  children,  desert- 
ed— except  that  some  person  left  a  little  Water  and 
milk  at  the  window  for  the  children, — one  about 
four,  the  other  about  three  years  old,  and  the  other 
an  infant  at  her  breast.  In  this  way  she  eontinued 
for  a  week,  when  a  neighbor  sent  her  a  loaf  of 
bread,  which  was  left  in  the  window.    Four  days 
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during  the  whole  moming,  watched  his 
looks,  and  paid  a  marked  attention  to  every 
thing  he  said.  He  appeared,  however,  to  be 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  previous  night's 
adventure,  a  fact  which  his  daughter  easily 
perceived,  and  which  occasioned  her  to 
feel  a  kind  of  vague  compassion  for  him,  in 
consequence  of  the  advantage  it  might  give 
Nelly  over  him ;  for  of  late  G^e  began  to  par- 
ticipate in  her  father's  fears  and  suspicions 
of  tiiat  stubborn  and  superstitious  person- 
age. 

"  Father,  **  said  she,  as  he  was  about  to  go 
out,  ''  is  it  fair  to  ax  where  you  are  going?" 

"It's  neither  fair  nor  foul,"  he  replied; 
''  but  if  it's  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know, 
I  won't  tell  you." 

"Have  you  any  objections  then,  that  I 
should  wa&  a  piece  of  the  vray  with  you? " 

"  Not  if  you  have  come  to  your  senses,  as 

after  this  he  grew  nneasy  about  hor,  and  one  night 
having  prepared  eome  tea  and  bread,  he  aet  off  to 
her  relief.  When  he  arrived,  the  following  scene 
preKented  itself: — In  the  window  lay  the  loaf, 
where  it  had  been  deposited  four  days  previously ; 
in  one  oomer  of  the  cabin,  on  a  little  .atraw,  witii- 
out  covering  of  any  kind,  lay  the  wretohed  mother, 
actually  dying,  and  her  infant  dead  by  her  side,  for 
the  want  of  Uiat  sustenance  which  she  had  not  to 
give ;  on  the  floor  lay  the  children,  to  all  appear- 
ance dying  also  of  ooM  and  hunger.  At  first  they  re* 
fused  to  take  anything,  and  he  had  to  pour  a  little 
liquid  down  their  throats — with  the  cautious  admin- 
istration of  food  they  gradually  recovered.  The 
woman  expired  before  the  visitor  quitted  the 
house.* — Letter  from  Dr.  Mttcarthnep,  Momvae. 

**  *  A  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children  lay  together 
in  a  fever.  The  man  died  in  the  night ;  his  wife, 
neatly  convalescent,  was  so  terrified  with  his  corpse 
in  the  same  bed  with  her,  that  she  relapsed,  and 
died  in  two  days  after;  the  children  recovered 
from  fever,  but  the  eldest  lost  his  reason  by  the 
fright.  Biany  other  scenes  have  I  witnessed,  which 
would  be  too  tedious  to  relate.* — Barker  <t  Oheyne'9 
lieporU 

'*I  know  not  of  any  visitation  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  epidemic  fever;  it  is  worse  than  the 
plague,  for  it  lastn  throughout  all  seasons.  Cholera 
may  seem  more  frightful,  but  it  is  in  reality  less 
destructive.  It  terminates  rapidly  in  death,  or  in 
as  rapid  recovery.  Its  visitation,  too,  is  short,  and 
it  leaves  those  who  recover  unimpaired,  in  hefdth 
And  strength.  Civil  war,  were  it  not  for  its  crimes, 
would  be,  as  far  as  regards  the  welfare  of  a  coun- 
try, a  visitation  less  to  be  dreaded  than  epidemic 
fever. 

^*  It  is  not  possible,  then,  to  form  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  sufferings  of  a  mUUon  and  a  half  of 
people  in  these  countries,  in  their  convalescence 
from  fever,  deprived  of,  not  only  the  comforts,  but 
even  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  scanty  food,  and 
fuel,  and  covering,  only  rising  from  fever  to  slowly 
fall  victims  to  those  numerous  chronic  diseases  that 
are  snre  to  seise  upon  enfeebled  constitutions. 
Death  would  be  to  many  n  more  merciful  dispensa- 
tion than  suoh  a  recovery.** — Famine  and  Fev*r^  €U 
Cause  and  JCffeet  in  Ireland^  de,^  dke.  By  D.  J. 
OORHIGAM,  Esq.,  H.D..  H.R.C.S.E.  Dublin:  J. 
Fannin  &  Ca»  Grafton  Street 


you  ought^   about  what    I    mentioned  •  to 
you." 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,*'  she  re- 
plied, without  noticing  tne  allusion  he  had 
made ;  ''  something  that  you  ought  to 
know." 

"  ka  why  not  mention  it  where  we  are  ?" 

"  Bekaise  I  don't  wish  her  there  to  know  it" 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  rephed  Nelly;  "I 
feel  your  kindness — an,'  dear  me,  whai  a 
sight  o'  wisdom  111  lose  by  bein'  kep'  out  o' 
the  saicret — saicret  indeed  1  A  fig  for  your- 
self an'  your  saicret ;  maybe  I  have  my 
saicret  as  well  as  you." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Sarah,  "  if  you  have, 
do  you  keep  yours  as  111  keep  mine,  and 
then  we'll  be  aiquiL  Come,  Mher,  for  I 
must  go  from  home  too.  Lideed  I  think 
this  is  the  last  day  111  be  with  either  of  you 
for  some  time— maybe  ever." 

"  What  do  you  mane  ?  "  said  the  father. 

"Hut ! "  said  the  mother,  "  what  a  goose 
you  ore  !  Charley  Hanlon,  to  be  sure  ;  I  sup- 
pose she'll  run  off  wid  him.  Oh,  thin,  God 
pity  him  or  any  other  one  that's  doomed  to 
be  blistered  wid  you  I  '* 

Sarah  flashed  like  lightning,  and  her  frame 
b^gan  to  work  with  that  extraordinary  ener- 
gy which  always  accompanied  the  manifesta- 
tion of  her  resentment. 

"You  will,"  said  she,  approaching  the 
other — "you  will,  after  your  escape  the 
other  day  ;  you — ^no,  ah !  no — ^I  won't  now ; 
I  forgot  mysell  Come,  fiither, — come,  come ; 
my  last  quarrel  with  her  is  over.  " 

"Ay,"  returned  Nelly,  as  they  went  out> 
"  there  you  go,  an'  a  sweet  pair  you  are — fa- 
ther and  daughter  I " 

"  Now,  father,"  resumed  Sarah,  after  they 
had  got  out  of  hearing,  "  will  you  tell  me  if 
you  slep'  well  last  night  ?  " 

*  *  Why  do  you  ax  ?  "  he  replied  ; "  to  be  sure 
I  did." 

"  m  tell  you  why  I  ax,"  she  answered  ; "  do 
you  know  that  you  went  last  night — in  the 
middle  of  the  night — tothe*murdhered  man's 
grave,  in  the  glen  there?" 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  look  of  as- 
tonishment and  dismay  which  he  turned  up- 
on her  at  these  words. 

"  Sarah ! "  he  said,  sternly  ;  but  she  inter- 
rupted him. 

"It's  thruth,"  said  she  ;  "an'  I  went  with 
you." 

"What  are  you  spakin'  about?  Mc  go 
out,  an'  not  know  it !    Nonsense !  " 

"  You  went  in  your  sleep,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Did  I  spake  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  black  and 
ghastly  look. 

"You  did." 

"What,  what— tell  me— eh?  What  did 
I  say?" 
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You  talked  a  good  deal,  an'  said  that  it 
was  Condy  Dalton  that  murdhered  him,  and 
that  you  had  Bed  Qody  to  prore  ii" 

"That  was  what  I  said?— eh,  Sarah?" 

"  That's  what  you  said,  an'  I  thought  it  was 
only  right  to  tell  you." 

"  It  waB  right,  Sarah ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  at  the  peril  of  your  life,  never  folly  me 
there  again.  Of  coorse,  you  know  now  that 
SulliTan  is  buried  there." 

''I  do,"  said  she;  ''but  that's  no  great 
comfort,  although  it  is  to  know  that  you 
didn't  murdher  him.  At  any  rate,  father, 
remember  what  I  tould  you  about  Condy 
Dalton.  Lave  him  to  God ;  an'  jist  that  you 
may  feel  what  you  ought  to  feel  on  the  sub- 
ject, suppose  you  were  in  his  situation — sup- 
pose for  a  minute  that  it  was  yourself  that 
murdhered  him — then  ask,  would  you  like 
to  be  dragged  out  from  us  and  hanged,  in 
your  ould  age,  like  a  dog — a  disgrace  to  all 
belongin'  to  you.  Father,  111  believe  that 
Condy  Dalton  murdhered  him,  when  I  hear 
it  from  his  own  lips,  but  not  till  then.  Now, 
^[ood-bye.  You  won't  find  me  at  home  when 
fou  come  back,  I  think." 

"  Why,  where  are  you  goin'  ?  " 

**  There's  plenty  for  me  to  do,"  she  re- 
plied ;  '*  there's  the  sick  .an'  the  dyin'  on  all 
hands  about  me,  an'  it's  a  shame  for  any  one 
that  has  a  heart  in  their  body,  to  see  their 
fellow-creatures  gaspin'  for  want  of  a  dhrop 
of  cowld  wather  to  wet  their  lips^  or  a  hand 
lo  turn  them  where  they  lie.  Think  of  how 
many  poor  sthrangers  is  lyin'  in  ditches  an' 
in  bcqttis,  an'  in  outhouses,  without  a  livin' 
bein'  a'most  to  look  to  them,  or  reach  them 
any  single  thing  they  want;  no,  even  to 
bring  the  priest  to  tiliem,  that  they  might 
die  reconciled  to  the  Almighty.  Isn't  it  a 
49hame,  then,  for  me,  an'  the  likes  o'  me,  that 
lias  health  an'  strength,  an'  nothin'  to  do,  to 
see  my  fellow-creatures  dyin'  on  all  hands 
about  me,  for  want  of  the  very  assistance 
that  I  can  affoi;^  them.  At  any  rate,  I 
wouldn't  live  in  the  house  with  that  woman, 
an'  you  know  that,  an'  tliat  I  oughtn't" 

''  But  aren't  you  afeard  of  catchin'  this  ter- 
rible fav^r,  that's  takin'  away  so  many,  if  you 
go  among  them  ?  " 

"  Afeard  ! "  she  replied  ;  "  no,  fiither,  I  feel 
no  fear  either  of  that  or  anything  else.  If  I 
die,  I  lave  a  world  that  I  never  had  much 
happiness  in,  an'  I  know  that  111  never  be 
happy  again  in  it  What  then  have  I  to  fear 
from  death  ?  Any  change  for  me  must  now 
be  for  the  betther  ;  at  all  events  it  can  hardly 
be  for  the  worse.   No ;  my  happiness  is  gone." 

"  Wliat  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  matther 
with  you  ?  "  asked  her  father  ;  "  an'  what 
bringn  the  big  tears  into  your  eyes  that 
way?" 


*'  Gk)od-bye,"  said  she  ;  and  as  she  spoke, 
a  p[iel2)ncholy  smile — at  once  sad  and  bruliani 
— irradiated  her  feature&  "  It's  not  likely, 
fother,  that  ever  youll  see  me  under  your 
roof  again.  Forgive  me  all  my  follies  now, 
maybe  it's  the  last  time  ever  youll  have  an 
op^rtunity."  ^ 

''  Tut,  you  foolish  girl ;  it's  enough  to 
sicken  one  to  hear  you  spake  such  stuff! " 

She  stood  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  the  light  of  her  smile  gradually  deepen* 
ed,  or  rather  faded  away,  imtil  nothing  re- 
mained but  a  lace  of  exquisite  beauty,  deeply 
shadowed  by  anxiety  And  distress. 

The  Prophet  pursued  his  way  to  Dick  o* 
the  Orange's,  whither,  indeed,  he  was  bent ; 
Sarah,  having  looked  after  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  troubled  face,  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  old  Dalton 's,  with  the  sufferings  and 
pitiable  circumstances  of  whose  family  she 
was  already  but  too  well  acquainted.  Her 
journey  across  the  country  presented  her 
with  little  else  than  records  of  death,  suffer- 
ing, and  outrage.  Along  the  roads  the  fune- 
rals were  so  frequent,  that^  in  general,  they 
excited  no  particular  notice,  lliey  could,  in 
fact  scarcely  be  termed  funerals,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  now  nothing  more  than  squalid 
and  meagre-looking  knots  of  those  who  were 
immediately  related  te  the  deceased,  hurry- 
ing onward,  with  reckless  speed  and  dis- 
turbed looks  to  the  churchyard,  where  their 
melancholy  burthen  was  hastily  covered  up 
with  scarcely  any  exhibition  of  that  simple 
and  affecting  decorum,  or  of  those  sacred 
and  natural  sorrows,  which  in  other  circum- 
stance's throw  their  tender  but  solemn  light 
over  the  last  offices  of  deatL  As  she  went 
along,  new  and  more  startling  objects  of  dis- 
tress attracted  her  notice.     £i  drv  and  shel- 

■r 

tered  places  she  observed  little  temporary 
sheds,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful 
panic  which  always  accompanies  an  epidemic 
in  Ireland,  had,  to  a  timid  imagination, 
something  fearful  about  them,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  death  and  conta- 
gion were  then  at  work  in  them  in  such  ter- 
rible shapea  To  Sarah,  however,  they  had 
no  terrors ;  so  &r  from  that,  a  great  portion 
of  the  day  was  spent  by  her  in  relieving 
their  wretched,  and,  in  many  cases,  dying  in- 
mates, as  well  as  she  could.  She  brought 
them  water,  lit  fires  for  them,  fixed  up  thoir 
shed,  and  even  begged  aid  for  them  from  t(e 
neighbors  around,  and,  as  far  as  she  could, 
did  ever}i;hing  te  ease  their  pain,  or  smooth 
their  last  moment  by  the  consolation  of  her 
sympathy.  If  she  met  a  family  on  the  high- 
way, worn  with  either  illness  or  fatigue — 
perhaps  an  unhappy  mother,  surrounded  by 
a  helpless  brood,  bearing,  or  rather  tottering 
imder  a  couple  of  sick  children,  who  were 
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unable  to  walk — she  herself,  perhaps,  also 
ill,  aa  was  often  the  case — she  wotdd  instantr 
ly  take  one  of  them  out  of  the  poor  crea- 
ture's arms;,  and  caiiy  it  in  her.  own  as  &r  as 
she  happened  to  go  in  that  direction,  utterly 
careless  of  contagion,  or  all  other  conse- 
quencea 

In  this  way  was  she  engaged  towards  even- 
ing when  at  a  turn  of  the  road  she  was  met 
by  a  large  crowd  of  rioters,  headed  by  Bed 
Body,  Tom  Dalton,  and  many  others  in  the 
parish  who  were  remarkable  only  for  a  ten- 
dency to  ruffianism  and  outrage ;  for  we 
may  remark  here,  tUat  on  occasions  such  as 
we  are  describing,  it  is  generally  those  who 
have  cufiered  least,  and  have  but  little  or 
nothing  to  complain  oi^  that  lead  the  mis- 
guided and  thoughtless  people  into  crime, 
and  ultimately  into  punii&meni    * 

The  change  that  had  come  over  young 
Dalton  was  frightful ;  he  was  not  half  his 
former  size  ;  his  clothes  were  now  in  rags, 
ids  beard  grown,  his  whole  aspect  and  ap- 
pearance that  of  some  miscreant^  in  whom  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ruffian  or  the 
idiot  predominated  the  most  He  appeared 
now  in  his  glory — frantic  and  destructive  ; 
but  amidst  all  this  drivelling  impetuosity,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  detect  some  despetate 
and  unshaken  purpose  in  his  heavy  but 
violent  and  bloodshot  eyes. 

Far  different  from  him  was  Bed  Body, 
who  headed  his  own  section  of  them  with  an 
easy  but  knowing  swagger;  now  nodding 
his  hood  with  some  wonderful  purpose  which 
nobody  could  understand;  or  winking  at 
some  acquaintance  with  an  indefinite  mean- 
ing, that  set  them  a  guessLng-  at  it  in  vain. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  Was  a  knave,  but 
oue  of  those  knaves  on  whom  no  earthly  re- 
liance could  be  placed,  and  who  would  be- 
tray to-moiTow,  for  good  reasons,  and  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  those  whom  he 
had  corrupted  to-day. 

*'  Come,  Tom,"  said  Body,  "we  have  scat- 
tered a  few  of  the  meal-mongin'  vagabonds  ; 
weren't  you  talkin'  about  that  blessed  voteen, 
ould  Darby  Skinadre  ?  The  villain  that  al- 
lowed Peggy  Murtagh  an'  her  child  fo  starve 
to  death !  Aren't  we  to  pay  him  a  visit  ?  " 

Dalton  coughed  several  times,  to  clear  his 
throat ;  a  setUed  hoarseness  having  given  a 
frightful  hoUowness  to  his  voice.  "  Ay,"  said 
he — "  ha,  ha,  ha — by  the  broken-heart  she 
died  of— well— well — eh,  Body,  what  are  we 
to  do  to  him?" 

Body  looked  significantly  at  the  crowd, 
and  grinned,  and  touched  his  forehead,  and 
pointed  at  Dalton. 

"  That  boy's  up  to  everything,"  said  he ; 
*'  he's  the  man  to  head  us  all — ha,  ha ! " 

**  Never  mind  laughin'  at  him,  anyway," 


observed  one  of  his  friends  ;  *'  maybe  if  ypu 
suffered  what  he  did,  poor  fellow,  an'  his  &m- 
ily  too,  that  it's  not  fun  «jrou'd  be  makin'  of 
him." 

"  Why,"  asked  a  new  comer ;  **  what's 
wrong  wid  him  ?  " 

"  He's  not  at  himself,"  replied  the  other, 
"  ever  since  he  had  the  faver ;  that,  they  say, 
an'  the  death  of  a  veiy  purty  girl  he  was  go- 
in'  to  be  married  to,  has  put  him  beside  hun- 
self,  the  Lord  save  us ! " 

"  Come  on  now,"  shouted  Tom,  in  his  ter- 
rible voice; "  here's  the  greatest  of  all  before  us 
stiU.  Who  wants  meal  now  ?  Come  on,  I  say 
— ha,  ha,  ha !  Is  there  any  of  you  hungry? 
Is  there  any  of  you  goin'  to  die  for  want  of 
food  ?  Now's  your  time — ho,  ho !  Now,  Peg- 
gy, now.  Amn't  I  doin'  it  ?  Ay,  am  I,  au' 
it's  all  for  your  sake,  Peggy  dear,  for,  I  swore 
by  the  broken  heart  you  died  of — ay,  an' 
didn't  I  tell  you  that  last  night  on  your  grave 
where  I  slep'.  No,  he  wouldn't — he  wouldn't 
— ^but  now — ^now — hell  see  the  differ — ay, 
an'  feel  it  too.  Come  on,"  he  shouted,*'  who^ 
ever's  hungry,  folly  me !   ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

This  idiotic,  but  ferocious  laugh,  echoing 
such  a  dreadful  purpose,  wa«  appalling  ;  but 
the  people  who  knew  what  he  had  suffered, 
only  felt  it  as  a  more  forcible  incentive  to 
outrage.  Darby's  residence  was  now  quite 
at  hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  multitude,  both  of  men 
and  women,  as  no  other  occasion  could  ever 
bring  together.  The  people  were,  in  &ct, 
almost  lost  in  their  own  garments ;  some 
were  without  coats  or  waistcoats  to  protect 
them  from  the  elements,  having  been  f orced» 
poor  wretches,  to  part  with  them  for  food  ; 
others  had  nightcaps  or  handkerchiefs  upon 
their  heads  instead  of  hats  ;  a  certain  proof 
that  they  were  only  in  a  state  of  conval- 
escence from  fever — ^the  women  stood  with 
dishevelled  hair — some  of  them  half  naked, 
and  others  leading  their  children  about,  or 
bearing  them  in  their  arms ;  altogether  they 
presented  such  an  appearance  as  was  enough 
to  wring  the  benevolent  heart  with  compas- 
sion and  sorrow  for  their  sufferings. 

On  arriving  at  Darby's  house,  they  found 
it  closed,  but  not  deserted.  At  first,  Tom 
Dalton  knocked,  and  desired  the  door  to  be 
opened,  but  the  women  who  were  present, 
whether  with  shame  or  with  honor  to  the  sex, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  say,  felt  so  eager  on  the 
occasion,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  aveng- 
ing Peggy  Murtagh,  that  they  lost  not  a 
moment  in  shivering  in  the  windows,  and 
attacking  the  house  with  stones  and  missiles 
of  every  description.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
movement  became  so  general  and  simulta- 
neous that  the  premises  were  a  perfect  wreck, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  meal  and 
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flour,  and  food  of  every  description,  either 
borne  off  by  the  hungry  crowd,  or  scattered 
most  wickedly  and  wantonly  through  the 
streets,  while,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
tumult,  Tom  Dalton  was  seen  dragging  poor 
Darby  out  by  the  throat,  and  over  to  the 
centre  of  the  street 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  here  I  have  you  at  last 
— ha,  ha,  ha ! " — his  voice,  by  the  way,  as  he 
spoke  and  laughed,  had  become  fearfully 
deep  and  hollow — "  now,  Peggy  dear,  didn't 
I  swear  it — by  the  broken  heart  you  died  of, 
I  said,  an'  Til  keep  that  sacred  oath,  darlin'." 

While  speaking,  the  thin  fleshless  face  of 
the  miser  was  becoming  black — his  eyes 
were  getting  bloodnahot,  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  strangulation  must  have  closed  his 
wretched  existence,  when  a  young  and  tall 
female  threw  herself  by  a  bound  upon  Dal- 
ton, whom  she  caught  by  the  throat,  pre- 
cisely as  he  himself  had  caught  Darby.  It  was 
Sarah,  who  saw  that  there  was  but  little 
time  to  lose  in  order  to  save  the  wretch's 
life.  Her  grip  was  so  effectual,  that  Dalton 
was  obliged  to  relax  his  hold  upon  the  other 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  himself. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  said  he  ;  "  let  me  go,  you 
had  better,  till  I  have  his  life->let  me  go,  I 
Bay." 

"  It's  one,"  she  replied,  "that's  not  afeard 
but  ashamed  of  you.  You,  a  young  man,  to 
go  strangle  a  weak,  helpless  ould  creature, 
that  hasn't  strength  or  breath  to  defend  him- 
self no  more  then  a  child." 

"  Didn't  he  starve  Peggy  TVIurtagh  ?  "  re- 
plied Tom ;  "  ha,  ha,  ha !— didn't  he  starve 
her  and  her  child  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied  aloud,  and  with  glowing 
cheeks ;  "  it's  f^se— it  wasn't  he  but  your- 
self that  starved  her  and  her  child.  Who 
deserted  her — who  brought  her  to  shame, 
an'  to  sorrow,  in  her  own  heart  an'  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world?  Who  left  her  to  the 
bitter  and  vile  tongues  of  the  whole  coun- 
thry  ?  Who  refused  to  marry  her,  and  kept 
her  so  that  she  couldn't  raise  her  face  before 
hcJr  fellow  cratures?  Who  sent  her, 
without  hope,  or  any  expectation  of  hap- 
piness in  this  Ufe— this  miserable  life— 
to  the  glens  and  lonely  ditches  about 
the  neighborhood,  where  she  did  nothing  but 
shed  bitther  tears  of  despair  and  shame  at 
the  heartless  lot  you  brought  her  to  ?  An' 
when  she  was  desarted  by  the  wide  world, 
an'  hadn't  a  friendly  ftu^  to  look  to  but  God's, 
an'  when  one  kind  word  from  your  lips 
would  give  her  hope,  an'  comfort,  an'  happi- 
ness,, where  were  you  ?  and  where  was  that 
kind  word  that  would  have  saved  her  ?  Let 
the  old  man  go,  you  unmanly  coward ;  it 
wasn't  him  that  starved  her— it  was  your- 
self that  starved  her,  and  broke  her  heart  1 " 


"  Did  ye3  hear  that  ?  "  said  Dalton ;  "  ha, 
ha»  ha — ^an'  it's  all  thrue  ;  she  has  tould  me 
nothing  but  the  thruth — ^here,  then,  take  the 
ould  vagabond  away  with  you,  and  do  what 
you  like  with  him — 

**  ^  I  am  a  bold  and  rambling  boy, 
My  lodging's  in  the  isle  of  Throy; 
A  rambling  boy,  although  I  be, 
I'd  lave  them  all  an'  foUy  thee.* 

Ha,  ha>  ha ! — ^but  come,  boys,  pull  away  ; 
well  finish  the  wreck  of  this  house,  at  any 
rate." 

"  Wreck  away,"  said  Sarah,  *'  I  have  noth- 
in'  to  do  with  that ;  but  I  think  them  women 
— ^man-women  I  ought  to  call  them — might 
consider  that  there's  many  a  starvin'  mouth 
that  would  be  glad  to  have  a  little  of  what 
they're  throwin'  about  so  shamefully.  Do 
you  come  with  me,  Darby  ;  111  save  you  as 
far  as  I  can,  an'  as  long  as  I'm  able." 

"  I  will,  achora,"  replied  Darby,  "  an'  may 

Gk>d  blesd  you,  for  you  have  saved  my  life ; 

but  why  should  they  attack  me  ?  Sure  the 

world  Imows,  an'  Qod  knows,  that  my  heart 

1  bleeds " 

"  Whisht,"  she  exclaimed,  "  the  world  an' 
God  both  know  it's  a  lie,  if  you  say  your 
heart  bleeds  for  any  thing  but  the  destruc- 
tion that  you  see  on  your  place.  If  you  had 
given  Peggy  Murtagh  the  meal,  she  might 
be  a  livin'  woman  to-day  ;  so  no  more  felse- 
hoods  now,  or  111  turn  you  back  to  Tom 
Dalton  s  dutchea"   * 

"  No,  then,"  replied  the  trembling  wretch, 
"I  won't ;  but  between  you  an*  me,  then, — 
an'  it  needn't  go  farther — ^troth  my  heart 
bleeds  for  the  severity  that's " 

"  One  word  more,"  she  replied,  "  an*  I 
lave  you  to  what  you'll  get." 
I  Sflorah's  interference  had  a  singular  effect 
'  upon  the  crowd.  The  female  portion  of  it 
having  reflected  upon  her  words.  Soon  felt 
and  acknowledged  their  truth,  because  they 
involved  a  principle  of  justice  and  affection 
to  their  sex ;  while  the  men,  without 'annex- 
ing any  moral  consideration  to  the  matter, 
felt  themselves  influenced  by  her  exquisite 
figure  and  great  beauty. 

"  She's  the  Black  Prophet's  daughter,"  ex- 
claimed the  women ;  "  an'  if  the  devil  was  in 
her,  she  tould  Tom  Dalton  nothing  but  the 
truth,  at  any  rate." 

"An'  they  say  the  devil  i$  in  her,  the 
Lord  save  us,  if  ever  he  was  in  any  one — 
keep  away  from  her — my  sowl  in  Heaven! 
but  she'd  think  no  more  of  teann'  your  eyes 
out,  or  stickin'  you  wid  a  case-knife,  than 
you  would  of  aitin'  bread  an'  butther." 

"Blessed  Father!"  exclaimed  another, 
"did  you  see  the  brightness  of  her  eyes 
while  she  was  spakin  ?  " 
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"No  matiher  what  she  is,"  said  a  young 
fellow  beside  them ;  '*  the  devil  a  purtier 
cratore  ever  was  made ;  be  my  soul,  I  only 
wish  I  had  a  thousand  pounds,  I  wouldn't 
be  long  without  i^  wife  at  any  rate." 

The  crowd  having  wrecked  Skinadre's 
dwelling,  and  carried  oft*  and  destroyed  al- 
most his  whole  stock  of  provisions,  now  pro- 
ceeded in  a  different  direction,  with  the  in- 
tention of  paying  a  similar  visit  to  some 
similar  character.  Sarah  and  Darby — for 
he  durst  not  venture,  for  the  present,  to- 
wards his  own  house  —  now  took  their  way 
to  the  cabin  of  old  Condy  Dalton,  where 
they  arrived  just  in  time  to  find  the  house 
surrounded  by  the  officers  of  Justice,  and 
some  military. 

"  Ah,"  thought  Sarah,  on  seeing  them ; 
"  it  is  done,  then,  an'  you  lost  but  Httle  time 
about  ii     May  God  forgive  you,  father." 

They  had  scarcely  entered,  when  one  of 
the  officers  pulling  out  a  paper,  looked  at  it 
and  asked,  "Isn't  your  name  Condy  or  Cor- 
nelius Dalton  ?"— 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  I  arrest  you,  then,"  he  continued,  **  for 
the  murder  of  one  Bartholomew  Sullivan." 

"  It  is  the  vnll  of  Ood,"  repHed  the  old 
man,  while  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks 
—  "  it's  God's  vnll,  an*  I  won't  consale  it  any 
longer;  take  me  away — Tm  guilty  —  I'm 
guiliy." 


CHAPTERXXL 

Condy  DdUon  gou  to  Priion. 

The  scene  that  presented  itself  in  Condy 
Dalton's  miserable  cabin  veas  one,  indeed, 
which  might  well  harrow  any  heart  not  ut- 
terly callous  to  human  sympathy.  The  un- 
happy old  man  had  been  sitting  in  the  arm- 
chair we  have  alluded  to,  his  chin  resting  on 
his  breast,  and  his  mind  apparently  absorbed 
in  deep  and  painful  reflection,  when  the  of- 
ficers of  justice  entered.  Many  of  our  Land- 
lord readers,  and  all,  probably,  of  our  Absen- 
tee ones,  will,  in  thesimplidfy  of  their  ignor- 
ance regarding  the  actual  state  of  the  lower 
classes,  most  hkely  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  picture  we  are  about  to  draw  exists  no- 
where but  in  our  own  imagination.  Would  to 
God  that  it  were  so  !  Gladly  and  willingly 
would  we  take  to  ourselves  all  the  shame ; 
acknowledge  all  the  falsehood ;  pay  the 
highest  penalty  for  all  the  moral  guilt  of  our 
misrepresentations,  provided  only  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  country  could  prove  to 
us  that  we  are  wrong,  change  our  nature, 
or,  in  other  words,  faliuly  the  evidence  of  our 


senses  and  obliterate  our  experience  of  the 
truths  we  are  describing. 

Old  Dalton  was  sitting,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  only  memorial  of  his  former  respectability 
now  left  him — the  old  arm-chair — ^when  the 
men  bearing  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  rain  was  pouring 
down  in  that  dose,  dark,  and  incessant  fall, 
which  gives  scarcely  any  hope  of  its  ending, 
and  throws  the  heurt  into  that  anxious  and 
gloomy  state  w&ch  every  one  can  feel  and 
perhaps  no  one  describe. 

The  cabin  in  which  the  Daltons  now  lived 
was  of  the  poorest  description.  When  eject- 
ed from  their  large  holding  by  Dick  o  the 
Grange,  or  in  other  words,  were  axuctUmed 
out,  they  were  unhappily  at  a  loss  where  to 
find  a  place  in  which  iliey  could  take  a  tempo- 
rary refuge.  A  kind  neighbor  who  happened 
to  have  the  cabin  in  question  lying  unoccu- 
pied, or  rather  waste  upon  his  hands,  made 
them  an  ofGsr  of  it.;  not,  as  he  said,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  could  live  in  it  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  merely  until  they  could 
provide  themselves  with  a  more  comfortable 
and  suitable  abode. 

"He  wished,"  he  added,  "  it  was  better  for 
their  sakes ;  and  sorry  he  was  to  see  such 
a  family  brought  so  low  as  to  live  in  it  at 
alll" 

Alas  !  he  knew  not  at  the  time  how  deeply 
the  unfortunate  family  in  question  wero 
steeped  in  distress  and  poverty.  They  ac- 
cepted this  miserable  cabin  ;  but  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  improve  their  condition,  days, 
weeks,  and  months  passed,  and  still  found 
them  unable  to  make  a  change  for  the  better. 

When  Darby  and  Sarah  entered,  they 
found  young  Con,  who  had  now  relapsed, 
lying  in  one  comer  of  the  cabin,  on  a 
wretched  shake-dovm  bed  of  damp  straw ; 
while  on  another  of  the  same  description  lay 
his  amiable  and  affectionate  sister  Nancy. 
The  cabin  stood,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  low, 
moist  situation,  the  floor  of  it  being  actu- 
ally lower — which  is  a  common  case— than 
the  ground  about  it  outside.  It  served, 
therefore,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  damp  and 
under- water  which  the  incessant  down-pour- 
ing of  rain/ during  the  whole  season  had  oc- 
casioned. It  was  therefore,  dangerous  to 
tread  upon  the  floor,  it  was  so  soft  and  slip- 
pery. The  rain,  which  fell  heavily,  now  came 
down  through  the  roof  in  so  many  places 
that  they  were  forced  to  put  under  it  such 
vessels  as  they  could  spare,,  not  even  except- 
ing the  beds,  over  each  of  which  were  placed 
old  clothes,  doubled  up  under  dishes,  pots, 
and  little  bowls,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  keep 
them  dry.  The  house — if  such  it  could  be 
called— was  almost  destitute  of  furniture, 
nothing  but  a  few  pots,  dishes,  wooden  nog* 
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gins,  horn  spoons,  and  some  stools  being 
their  principal  furniture,  with  the  exception 
of  one  standing  short-posted  bed,  in  a  comer, 
near  the  fire.  There,  dien,  in  that  low,  damp, 
dark,  pestilential  kraal^  without  chimney  or 
window,  sat  the  old  man,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing its  squalid  miser}%  could  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  palace,  had  he  been  able  to  say 
to  his  own  heart — ^I  am  not  a  murderer. 

There,  we  say,  he  sat  alone,  surrounded 
by  pestilence  and  famine  in  their  most  fear- 
ful shapes,  listening  to  the  moanings  of  his 
sick  &mily,  and  the  ceaseless  dropping  of 
the  rain,  which  fell  into  the  vessels  that  were 
placed  to  receive  it.  Mrs.  Dalton  was  '^  out,'* 
a  term  which  was  used  in  the  bitter  misery 
of  the  period,  to  indicate  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  applied  had  been  driven  to  the  last 
resource  of  mendicancy ;  and  his  other 
daughter,  Mary,  had  gone  to  a  neighbor's 
house  to  beg  a  little  fire. 

As  the  old  man  uttered  the  words,  no  lan- 
guage could  describe  the  misery  which  was 
depicted  on  his  countenance. 

«  Take  me,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  ah,  no ;  for 
then  what  will  become  of  these  ?  "  pointing 
to  his  son  and  daughter,  who  were. sick. 

The  very  minions  of  the  law  felt  for  him ; 
and  the  chief  of  them  said,  in  a  voice  of 
kindness  and  compassion : 

'^  It's  a  distressin'  case ;  but  if  youll  be 
guided  by  me,  you  won't  say  anything  that 
may  be  brought  against  yoursell  '  I  was 
never  engaged,"  said  he,  looking  towards 
Darby  and  Sarah,  to  whom  he  partly  ad- 
dressed his  discourse,  "  ih  anything  so  pain- 
ful as  this.  A  man  of  his  age,  now  afther 
so  many  years!  However — weU — ^it  can't 
be  helped  ;  we  must  do  our  duty." 

**  Where  is  the  rest  of  your  &muly  ?  "  asked 
another  of  them ;  '*  is  this  young  woman  a 
daughter  of  yours?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  a  third ;  "  this  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Black  Prophet  himself ;  and, 
by  japers,  you  hardened  gipsey,  it's  a  little 
too  bad  for  you  to  come  to  see  how  your 
blasted  ould  father's  work  gets  on.  It's  his 
evidence  that's  bringin'  this  dacent  ould  man 
from  his  family  to  a  gaol,  this  miserable 
evenin'.  Be  off  out  o'  this,  I  desire  you  ;  I 
wondher  you're  not  ashamed  to  be  present 
here,  above  all  places  in  the  world,  you 
brazen  deviL" 

Sarah's  whole  soul,  however,  in  all  its  best 
and  noblest  symx)athies,  had  passed  into  and 
mingled  with  th^  scene  of  unparalleled  mis- 
ery which  was  then  before  her.  She  went  rap- 
idly to  the  bed  in  which  young  Con  was 
stretched ;  stooped  down,  and  looking  closely 
at  him,  perceived  that  he  was  in  a  broken 
and  painful  slumber.  She  then  passed  to 
that  in  which  his  sister  lay,  and  saw  that 


she  was  also  asleep.  After  a  glance  at  each, 
she  rubbed  her  hands  ^dth  a  kind  of  wild 
satisfaction,  and  going  up  to  old  Dalton, 
exclaimed — for  she  had  not  heard  a  syllable 
of  the  language  used  towards  her  by  the 
officer  of  justice —  ' 

''Ay,''  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
white  hairs ;  "  you  are  to  be  pitied  this  night, 
poor  ould  man  ;  but  which  of  you,  oh,  which 
of  you  is  to  be  pitied  most,  you  or  them  I  an' 
your  wife,  too ;  an'  your  other  daughter,  an' 
your  other  son,  too ;  but  he's  past  under- 
standtn'  it;  oh,  what  will  they  do?  At 
your  age,  too — at  your  age  !  Oh,  couldn't 
you-  die  ? — couldn't  you  contrive,  someway, 
to  die  ? — cotldn't  you  give  one  great  strug- 
gle, an'  then  break  your  heart  at  wanst,  an' 
forever  I " 

These  words  were  uttered  rapidly,  but  in 
a  low  and  cautious  voice,  for  she  still  feared 
to  awaken  those  who  slept 

The  old  man  had  also  been  absorbed  in 
his  own  misery ;  for  he  looked  at  her  inquir- 
ingly, and  only  replied,  "  Poor  girl,  what  is 
it  you're  saying  ?  " 

"Fm  biddin'  you  to  die,"  she  replied,  "  if 
you  can,  you  needn't  be  aleard  of  God — he 
has  punii^ed  you  enough  for  the  crime  you 
have  committed.  Try  an'  die,  if  you  can — 
or  if  you  can't — oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  pray 
God  that  you — that  he,  there — "  and  she  ran 
and  bent  over  young  Con's  bed  for  a  moment ; 
**  that  you — ^that  you  may  never  recover,  or 
live  to  see  what  you  must  see." 

"  It's  a  fact,  that  between  hunger  and  this 
sickness,"  continued  he  who  had  addressed 
her  last,  "  they  say  an'  I  know  that  there's 
great  number  of  people  silly ;  but  I  think 
this  lady  is  downright  mad ;  what  do  you 
mane,  you  clip  ?  " 

Sarah  stared  at  him  impatiently,  but  with-* 
out  any  anger. 

"He  doesn't  hear  me,"  she  added,  again 
putting  her  hand  in  a  distracted  manner 
upon  Dalton's  gray  hair ;  "  no,  no  ;  but  since 
it  can't  be  so,  there's  not  a  minute  to  be  lost 
Oh,  take  him  away,  now,"  she  proceeded, 
"take  him  away  while  they're  asleep,  an'  be- 
fore his  wife  and  daughter  comes  home — 
take  him  away,  now  ;  and  spare  him — spare 
them — spare  them  all  as  much  sufferin'  as 
you  can." 

"  There's  not  much  madness  in  that,  Jack," 
returned  one  of  them  ;  "  I  think  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  we  could  do.  Are  you  ready 
to  come  now,  Dalton  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  Who's  that^"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice 
of  indescribable  woe  and  sorrow;  "who's 
that  was  talkin'  of  a  broken  heart?  Oh, 
God,"  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  to  Heaven, 
with  a  look  of  intense  agony,  "  support  me 
— ^support  them  ;  an'  if  it  be  your  blessed 
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vnSk^  pitj  ua  all ;  but  above  all  tihtings,  pity 
them,  oh,  Heavenly  Father,  and  don't  punish 
them  for  my  sin ! " 

''It's  false,"  exclaimed  Sarah,  looking  on 
Dalton,  and  reasoning  apparently  with  her- 
self ;  '/  he  never  committed  a  could  blooded 
murdher ;  an'  the  Sullivans  ore — are— ^oh — 
take  him  away,"  she  said,  still  in  a  low,  rapid 
voice ;  *'  take  him  away  !  Come  now,"  she 
added,  approaching  Dalton  again ;  "  come — 
while  they're  asleep,  an'  you'U  save  them  an' 
yourself  much  distress.  I'm  not  afeard  of 
your  wife — for  she  can  bear  it  if  any  wife 
€OUld — but  I  do  your  poor  daughter,  an'  she 
ao  weak  an'  feeble  afther  her  illness ;  come." 

Dalton  looked  at  her,  and  said  : 

"  Who  is  this  girl  that  seems  to  feel  so 
much  for  me  ?  but  whoever  she  is,  may  Qod 
bless  her,  for  I  feel  that  she's  right  Take 
me  away  before  tbey  waken !  oh,  she  is  right 
in  every  word  she  says,  for  I  am  not  afeard 
of  my  wife — her  trust  in  God  is  too  firm  for 
anything  to  shake.  I'm  ready  ;  but  I  fear 
I'll  scarcely  be  able  to  walk  all  the  way — an' 
flich  an  evenin'  too — ^Yoimg  woman,  wUl  you 
break  this  business  to  these  ones^  and  to  my 
wife,  as  you  can  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  will,  I  will,"  she  replied ;  "  as  well 
as  I  can ;  you  did  well  to  say  so,"  she  added,* 
in  fb  low  voice  to  herself ;  '*  an'  111  stay  here 
with  your  sick  family,  an'  111  watch  an'  at* 
tend  theuL  Whatever  can  be  done  by  Uie 
like  o'  me  for  them.  111  do.  Ill— 111  not 
lave  them — 111  nurse  them — ^Tll  take  care  of 
them — ^m  beg  for  them — oh,  what  would  I 
not  do  for  them  ?"  and  while  speaking  she 
bent  over  young  Con's  bed,  and  claspiog  her 
hands,  and  vnringxng  them  several  tunes,  she 
repeated  '*  oh  whiftt  wouldn't  I  do  for  you  I " 

"  May  God  bless  you,  best  of  girls,  who- 
ever you  are !    Come,  now,  I'm  ready." 

''  Ay,"  said  Sarah,  running  over  to  him, 
^'  that's  right — 111  break  the  bitter  news  to 
them  as  well  as  it  can  1^  done  ;  come,  now." 

The  old  man  stood  in  the  midst  of  his 
desolation,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  he. 
looked  towards  the  beds. 

"  Poor  things ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  ''  what  a 
change  has  come  over  you,  for  what  you 
wanst,  an'  that  not  long  since,  wor.  Never, 
my  daxlin'  childhre—oh,  never  did  one  harsh 
or  undutiful  word  come  from  your  lips  to 
your  unhappy  father.  In  my  ould  age  and 
misery  I'm  now  lavin'  you — may  be  forever 
— ^never,  maybe,  to  see  you  again  in  this 
world ;  an'  oh,  my  Gk>d,  ii  we  are  never  to 
meet  in  the  other  ;  if  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  is  never  to  meet,  then  this  is  my  last 
look  at  you,  for  everlastin',  for  everlastm'  I  I 
can't  do  it,"  he  added,  weeping  bitterly — "  I 
must  take  my  lave  of  l^em  ;  I  must  kiss  their 
lips." 


Sarah,  while  he  spoke,  had  uttered  two  oi 
three  convulsive  sobs;  but  she  shed  no 
tears ;  on  the  contrary,  her  eyes  were  sin- 
gularly animated  and  brilliant  She  put  her 
arms  about  him,  and  said,  in  a  soothing  and 
solicitous  tone : 

"  Oh,  no,  it's  all  thrue  ;  but  if  you  kiss 
them,  you'U  disturb  and  waken  them  ;  and 
then,  you  know,  when  they  see  you  taken 
away  in  this  manner,  an'  hears  what  it's  for, 
it  may  be  their  death." 

'*  llirue,  achora ;  thrue :  well,  I  will  only 
look  at  them,  then.  Let  me  keep  my  eyes 
on  them  for  a  little ;  may  be  they  may  go  firsts 
an'  may  be  /  may  go  first ;  tiie  last  time, 
may  be,  for  everlastin*,  that  111  see  them  ! " 

He  went  over,  as  he  spoke,  Sarah  still 
having  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  as  if  to  # 
intimate  her  anxiety  to  keep  him  under  such 
control  as  might  prevent  him  from  awaken- 
ing them ;  and,  standing  first  over  the  miseiv 
able  bed  where  Nancy  slept,  he  looked  down 
upon  her. 

''  Ay,"  said  he,  while  the  tears  showered 
down  his  cheeks,  ''  there  lies  the  child  thai 
never  vexed  a  parent's  heart  or  ruffled  one 
of  our  temx>a:s.  May  the  blessin',  if  it  is 
a  blessin',  or  can  be  a  blessin' " 

''  It  is,  it  is,"  said  Sarah,  with  a  quick» 
short  sob  ;  "it  is  a  blessin',  an'  a  holy  bless- 
in' ;  but  bless  him — bless  him,  too ! " 

" May  my  blessin' rest  uponyou,  or  nM^h^ 
may  the  blessin'  of  Almighty  God,  rest  upa 

Sou,  daughter  of  my  heart  I  And  vou  too» 
e  proceeded,  turning  to  the  other  bed^ 
''  here  is  him  that  among  them  all  I  loved 
the  best ;  my  youngest,  an'  called  afther  my- 
self— may  my  blessin'  an'  the  blessin'  of  God 
and  my  Saviour  rest  upon  you,  my  darlin' 
son ;  an'  if  I  never  see  either  of  you  in  this 
unhappy  world,  grant,  oh,  merciful  Father, 
that  we  may  meet  in  the  glory  of  Heaven, 
when  that  stain  wiQ  be  taken  away  from  me 
for  that  crime  that  I  have  repented  for  so 
long  an'  so  bittherly?" 

Sarah,  while  he  Bpoke,  had  let  go  his  arm, 
and  placing  her  two  hands  over  her  eyes,  her 
whole  breast  quivered ;  and  the  men,  on. 
looking  at  her,  saw  the  tears  gushing  out  in 
torrents  from  between  her  finger.  SUe 
tiuned  round,  however,  for  a  few  moments, 
as  if  to  compose  herself;  and,  when  she 
again  approached  the  old  man,  there  was  a 
smile — a  smile,  brilliant,  but  agitated,  in  her 
eyes  and  upon  her  lips. 

"  There  now,"  she  proceeded ;  "you  have 
said  all  you  can  say  ;  come,  go  with  them. 
'*  Ah,"  she  exclaimed  with  a  start  of  pain, 
''all  we've  done  or  tried  to  do  is  lost»  1 '«^^ 
doubt  Here's  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Come  out  now,"  said  she  addressing  him  \ 
''  say  a  word  or  two  to  them  outside." 
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Just  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Dalton  and  the 
poor  invalid, -Mary,  entered  the  house :  the 
one  with  some  scanty  supply  of  food,  and 
the  other  bearing  a  live  coal  between  two 
turf,  one  under  and  the  other  over  it 

*'  Wait^"  said  Sarah,  <'  111  speak  to  them 
before  they  come  in."  And,  ere  the  words 
were  uttered,  she  met  them. 

"Come  here,  Mrs.  Dalton,"  said  she; 
''  stop  a  minute,  speak  to  this  poor  girl,  and 
support  her.  These  sogers,  and  the  con- 
stables inside,  is  come  about  Sullivan's  busi- 
ness, long  ago." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Dalton ;  "Fve 
just  heard  all  about  it,  there  beyond ;  but 
she,"  pointing  to  her  daughter,  "has  only 
crossed  the  ditch  from  the  commons,  and 
joined  me  this  minute." 

"Qive  me  these,"  said  Sarah  to  the  girl, 
"and  stay  here  till  I  come  out  again,  wet  as 
it  is.     Your  mother  will  tell  you  why." 

She  took  the  fire  from  her  as  she  spoke, 
and,  running  in,  laid  it  upon  the  hearth, 
pladng,  at  the  same  time,  two  or  three  turf 
about  in  a  hurried  manner,  but  still  in  a  way 
that  argued  great  presence  of  mind,  amid  all 
her  distraction.  On  going  otft  again,  how- 
ever, the  first  object  she  saw  was  one  of  the 
soldiers  supportmg  the  body  of  poor  Mary, 
who  had  sunk  under  the  intelligence.  Mrs. 
Dalton  having  entered  the  cabin,  and  laid 
down  the  miserable  pittance  of  food  which 
she  had  been  carrying,  now  waved  her  hand 
with  authority  and  singular  calmness,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a  &ce  as  pallid  as  death 
itself! 

"  This  is  a  solemn  hour,"  said  she,  "an'  a 
wofol  sight  in  this  place  of  misery.  Keep 
quiets  all  of  you.  I  know  what  this  is  about, 
dear  COndy,"  she  said;  "I  know  it;  but 
what  is  the  value  of  our  faith,  if  it  doesn't 
teach  us  obedience  ?  Kiss  your  child,  here," 
said  she,  "  an'  go — or  come,  I  ought  to  say, 
for  I  will  go  with  you.  It's  not  to  be 
wondhered  at  that  she  couldn*t  bear  it,  weak, 
and  worn,  and  nearly  heartbroken  as  she  is. 
Bless  her,  too,  before  you  go.  An'  this 
girl,"  she  said,  pointing  at  Meuj,  and  ad- 
dressing Sarah,  "you  will  spake  to  her,  an' 
support  her  as  well  as  you  can,  and  stay  with 
them  all  for  an  hour  or  two.  /can't  lave 
Aim." 

Dalton,  while  slie  spoke,  had  taken  Mary 
in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  others,  blessed  her  wiili  a  fervor  only 
surpassed  by  his  sorrow  and  utter  deepair. 

"I  will  stay  with  them,"  said  Sarah; 
"  don't  doubt  Uiat — ^not  for  an  hour  or  two, 
but  till  they  come  to  either  life  or  death  ;  so 
I  tould  him." 

"It's  a  bitther  case,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton  ; 
*'  a  bitther  case ;  but  then  it's  Qod's  gracious 


will,  an'  them  that  He  loves  He  chastises. 
Blessed  be  His  name  for  all  He  does,  and 
blessed  be  His  name  ever  for  this  1 " 

Mary  now  irecotered  in  her  father's  anns ; 
and  her  mother,  in  a  low  but  energetic  voice, 
pointing  to  the  beds,  said  : 

"  Think  ofHhem,  darlin'.  There  now, 
part  with  him.  This  world,  I  often  tould 
you  dear,  Maiy,  is  not  our  place,  but  our 
passage  ;  an'  although  it's  painful  let  us  not 
forget  that  it  is  God  Himself  that  is  guidin* 
and  directin'  us  through  it  Come,  Ck>ii 
dear,  come." 

A  long  mournful  embrace,  and  another 
sorrowfiu  but  fervent  blessing,  and  with  a 
feeble  effort  at  consolation,  Dalton  parted 
with  the  weeping  girl ;  and  placing  his  hat 
on  his  white  head,  he  gave  one  long  look — 
one  indescribable  look — ^upon  all  that  vras 
so  dear  to  him  in  this  scene  of  unutterable 
misery,  and  departed.  He  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  when  he  returned  a  step  or  two  to- 
wards the  door ;  and  Maiy,  having  noticed 
this,  went  to  him,  and  throwing  her  arms 
once  more  about  his  neck,  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh  1  Father,  darlin'  an'  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Oh,  did  we  ever  complain  or  grumble  about 
all  we  suffered,  while  we  had  you  wid  us  ? 
no,  we  wouldn*t.  What  was  our  suffirins, 
failier,  dear — ^nothing.  But,  oh,  nothing  ever 
broke  our  hearts,  or  troubled  us,  but  to  see 
you  in  sich  sorrow." 

"  It's  thrue,  Mary  darlin' ;  you  wor  all — 
all  a  blessin'  to  me  ;  but  I  feel,  threasure  of 
my  heart,  that  my  sorrows  an'  my  cares  vnll 
soon  be  over.  It's  about  Tom  I  come  back. 
Och,  sure  I  didn't  care  what  he  or  we  might 
suffer,  if  it  had  plased  God  to  lave  him  in  his 
senses ;  but  maybe  now  he's  happier  than 
we  are.  Tell  hun — ^if  he  can  understand  it, 
or  when  he  does  understand  it — ^that  I  lave 
my  blessin'  and  God's  blessin'  with  him  for 
evermore — ^for  evermore  :  an'  vrith  you  all ; 
an'  with  you,  too,  yoimg  woman,  for  ever- 
more, amen !  And  now  come ;  I  submit 
myself  to  the  wiH  of  my  marciful  Saviour." 

He  looked  up  to  heaven  as  he  spoke,  his 
two  hands  raised  aloft ;  after  which  he  cov- 
ered his  venerable  head,  and,  with  this  pious 
and  noble  instance  of  resignation,  did  the 
afi^tionate  old  man  proceed,  as  well  as  his 
feeble  limbs  could  support  him,  to  the 
county  prison,  accompanied  by  his  pious 
and  truly  Christian  wife. 

As  the  men  were  about  to  go,  he  who  had 
addressed  Sarah  so  rudely,  approached  her 
with  as  much  regret  on  his  iice  as  its  hard- 
ened and  habitnoal  indifference  to  human 
misery  could  express,  and  said,  tapping  her 
on  the  shoulder : 

« 

"  I  was  rather  rough  to  you,  jist  now,  my 
purty  girl — an'  be  jaoers,  it's  you  tliat  is  the 
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pQrty  girl  I  dunna,  by  the  -way,  how  the 
ould  Black  Prophet  came  by  the  likes  o' 
yon ;  but,  then  he  was  a  handsome  vaga- 
bond in  his  day,  himself,  an'  you  are  like 
him." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  say  ?  "  she  asked, 
impatiently;  "but  stand  outside,  I  won't 
speak  to  you  here — ^your  voice  would  waken 
a  corpse.  Here,  now,"  she  added,  having 
gone  out  upon  the  causeway,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  devil  a  thing,"  he  replied  ;  "  only 
you're  a  betther  girl  than  I  tuck  you  to  be. 
It's  a  pitifol  case,  this — a  woful  case  at  his 
time  o'  life.  Be  heaventhers,  but  Fd  rather 
a  thousand  times  see  Black  Boy,  your  own 
precious  &ther,  swing,  than  this  poor  ould 
man." 

A  moment's  temporary  foxy  was  visible, 
but  she  paused,  and  it  passed  avmy ;  after 
which  she  returned  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
into  the  cabin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  almost  im- 
mediately the  general  rumor  of  Dalton's 
arrest  for  the  murder  had  gone  through  the 
whole  parish,  together  with  the  fact  that  it 
was  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Black  Prophet 
and  Bed  Body  Duncan,  that  the  proof  of  it 
had  been  brought  home  to  him.  Upon  the 
former  occasion  there  had  been  nothing 
against  him,  but  such  circumstances  of 
strong  suspicion  as  justified  the  neighboring 
magistrates  in  having  him  taken  into  custo- 
dy. On  this,  however,  the  two  men  were 
ready  to  point  out  the  identical  spot  where 
the  body  had  been  buried,  and  to  identify 
it  as  that  of  Bartholomew  Sullivan.  Nothing 
remained,  therefore,  now  that  Dalton  was  in 
custody,  but  to  hold  an  inquest  upon  the 
remaias,  and  to  take  the  usual  steps  for  the 
trial  of  Dalton  at  the  following  assizes, 
which  were  not  very  far  distant  Indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  desolation  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  countiy,  and  in 
spite  of  the  care  and  sorrow  which  disease 
and  death  brought  home  to  so  many  in  the 
neighborhood,  there  was  a  very  general  feel- 
ing of  compassion  experienced  for  poor  old 
DaJton  and  his  afBicted  family.  And  among 
those  who  sympathized  with  Uiem,  there  was 
scarcely  one  who  expressed  himself  more 
strongly  upon  the  sul^ect  than  Mr.  Travers, 
the  head  agent  of  the  property  on  which 
they  had  lived.  especiaUy  upon  contraating 
the  extensive  farm  and  respectable  residence, 
from  which  their  middleman  landlord  had 
so  harshly  and  imjustly  ejected  them,  with 
the  squalid  kennel  in  which  they  then  en- 
dured such  a  painful  and  pitiAble  existence. 
This  gentleman  bad  coma  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  order  to  look  closely  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  property  winch  bad  been 
entrusted   to  bis   management,  m  conse- 


quence of  a  great  number  of  leases  having 
expired  ;  some  of  which  had  .been  held  by 
extensive  and  wealthy  middlemen,  among 
the  latter  of  whom  was.  our  friend,  Dick  o* 
the  Grange. 

The  estate  was  the  property  of  an  English 
nobleman,  who  derived  an  income  pf  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three  thousand  a  year  from  it ; 
and  who  though,  as  landlords  went,  was  not, 
in  many  respects,  a  bad  one  ;  yet  when  oaUed 
upon  to  aid  in  relieving  the  misery  of  those 
from  whose  toil  he  drew  so  large  an  income, 
did  actually  remit  back  the  munificent  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds !  [A  recent  fact] 
The  agents  himseliC  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  capable  of  «a  just»  but  not  of  a  generous 
action.  He  could,  for  instance,  sympathize 
with  the  frightful  condition  of  the  people- 
but  to  oontnbute  to  their  relief  was  no  part 
of  his  duty.  Yet  he  was  not  a  bad  man.  In 
his  transactions  vrith  his  ^dlord's  tenan- 
cy, he  was  fur,  impartial,  and  considerate. 
Whenever  he  could  do  a  good  turn,  or  ren- 
der a  service,  without  touching  his  purse,  he 
would  do  it  He  had,  it  is  true,  very  little 
intercourse  with  the  poorer  dass  of  imder 
tenants,  ^btft,  whenever  drcumstanoes  hap- 
pened to  bring  them  before  him,  they  found 
him  a  hard,  just  man,  who  paid  attention  to 
their  complaints,  but  who,  in  a  case  of  doubt, 
always  preferred  the  interest  of  his  employer, 
or  his  own,  to  theirs.  He  had  received  many 
complaints  and  statements  against  the  mid- 
dlemen who  resided  upon  the  property,  and 
he  had  duly  and  carefully  considered  them. 
His  present  visit,  therefore,  proceeded  from 
a  determination  to  look  closely  into  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  general  tenancy,  by 
which  he  meant  as  well  those  who  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  head  landlord,  as  those 
who  held  under  middlemen.  One  virtue  he 
possessed,  which,  in  an  agent,  deserves  eveiy 
praise ;  he  was  inaccessible  to  bribery  on  tiie 
one  hand,  or  fiattery  on  the  other ;  and  he 
never  permitted  his  religious  or  political 
principles  to  degenerate  into  prejudice,  so 
far  as  to  interfere  with  the  impartial  discharge 
of  his  duty.  Such  was  Bobert  Jaines  Trav- 
ers, Esq.,  and  we  only  wish  that  every  agent 
in  the  country  at  large  would  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 


CHAPTER. XXn. 

Se-appearapM  of  the  Box—Friendij/  Dialogue  Be 

^Usttn  Jimmy  BranSgan  and  the  Pedlar.  # 

» 

Trk  next  morning  but  one  after  the  com- 
mittal of  Condy  Dalton,  the  strange  woman 
r  who  had  manifested  such  an  anxious  interest 
:  in  the  recovery  of  the  Tobacoo-Box,  was  seated 
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%k  her  humble  fireside,  in  a  larger  and  more 
ooDTenient  cottage  than  that  which  we  have 
described,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by 
Charley  Hanlon,  who  had  already  made  it  so 
comfortable  and  convenient  that  she  was  able 
to  contribute  something  towards  her  own 
support,  by  letting  what  are  termed  in  the 
country  parts  of  Ireland,  "  Dry  Lodgings." 
Her  only  lodger  on  this  occasion  was  our 
friend  the  pedlar,  Who  had  been  domiciled 
with  her  ever  since  his  arrival  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  whose  principal  traffic,  we  may 
observe,  consisted  in  purchasing  the  flowing 
and  luxuriant  heads  of  hair  which  necessity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  fear  of  fever  on  the 
other,  induced  the  country  maidens  to  part 
with.  This  traffic,  indeed,  was  very  general 
during  the  period  we  are  describing,  the 
fact  being  that  the  poor  people,  especially 
the  females,  had  conceived  a  notion,  and  not 
a  very  unreasonable  one,  too,  that  a  large 
crop  of  hair  not  only  predisposed  them  to 
the  fever  which  then  prevailed,  but  rendered 
their  recovery  from  it  more  difficult  These 
notions,  to  be  sure,  resulted  naturally  enough 
from  the  treatm^  which  medical  men  found 
it  necessary  to  adopt,  in  dealing  with  it — 
every  one  being  aware  that  in  order  to  relieve 
the  head,  whetider  by  blister  or  other  appli- 
cation, it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  hair.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  our  duty  to 
state  here  that  the  traffic  we  allude  to  was 
very  general,  and  that  many  a  lovely  and 
luxuriant  crop  came  under  the  shears  of 
the  pedlars  who  then  strolled  through  the 
country. 

''Afther  all,  atmt^"  said  Hanlon,  after 
having  bidden  her  good  morrow,  '*  Tm  afraid 
it  was  a  foolish  weakness  to  depend  upon  a 
dhiame.  I  see  nothing  clear  in  the  busi- 
ness yet.  Here  now  we  have  got  the  Box, 
an'  what  are  we  the  nearer  to  the  dis- 
covery ?  " 

''  Well,"  replied  his  aunt,  for  in  that  rela- 
tion she  stood  to  him,  ''  is  it  nothing  to  get 
even  that?  Sure  we  know  now  that  it  was 
his,  an'  do  you  think  that  M'Gowan,  or  as 
they  call  him,  the  Black  Prophet,  would  be 
in  sich  a  state  to  get  it — an'  his  wife,  too,  it 
seems — ^unless  there  was  some  raison  on 
their  part  beyond  the  common,  to  come  at  it  ?  " 

'*It's  a  dark  business  altogether;  but 
am't  we  thrown  out  of  all  trace  of  it  in  the 
mane  time?  Jist  when  we  thought  our- 
selves on  thie  straight  road  to  the  dis- 
covery, it  turns  out  to  be  another  an'  a  differ- 
€n1#  murdher  entirely — the  murdher  of  one 
BidHvan." 

At  this  moment,  the  pedlar,  who  had  been 
dressing  himself  in  another  small  apartment, 
made  lus  appearance,  just  in  time  to  catch 
fai8  conduding  words. 


''An'  now/  Hanlon  added,  "it  appears 
that  Sullivan's  body  has  been  found  at  last 
The  Black  Prophet  and  Body  Duncan  knows 
'all  about  the  murdher,  an'  can  prove  the  act 
home  to  Condy  Dalton,  and  identify  the 
body,  they  say,  beside&" 

The  pedlar  looked  at  tihie  speakers  with  a 
&ce  of  much  curiosity  and  interest  then 
mused  for  a  time,  and  at  length  took  a  torn 
or  two  about  the  floor,  after  which  he  sat 
down  and  began  to  drum  his  fingers  on  the 
little  table  which  had  been  placed  for  breaks 

''Afther  I  get  my  breakfast^'' he  said  at 
length,  ''  111  thank  you  to  let  me  know  what 
I  have  to  pay.  It's  not  my  intention  to  stop 
undher  this  roof  any  longer;  I  don't  think 
I'd  be  overly  sale." 

"Safe! — ^arrah  why  so?"  asked  the  wo* 
man. 

",Why,"  he  replied,  "ever  since  I  came 
here,  you  have  done  nothing  but  collogue— 
collogue — an'  whisper,  an'  lay  your  heads 
togetiier,  an'  divil  a  syllable  can  I  hear  that 
hasn't  murdher  at  the  front  an'  rear  of  it — 
either  spake  out^  or  get  me  my  bill  If 
you're  of  that  stamp,  it's  time  for  me  to 
thravel ;  not  that  Pm  so  rich  as  to  make  it 
worth  any  body's  while  to  take  the  mouthful 
of  wind  out  o'  me  that's  in  me.  What  do 
you  mean  by  this  discoorse  ?  " 

"  May  God  rest  the  sowls  of  the  dead ! " 
replied  the  woman,  "  but  it's  not  for  nothing 
that  we  talk  as  we  do,  an'  if  you  knew  but 
all,  you  wouldn't  think  so." 

"Very  likely,"  he  replied,  in  a  dry  but 
dissatisfied  voice ;  "  maybe,  sure  enough, 
that  the  more  I'd  know  of  it,  the  less  I'd  like 
of  it — ^here  now  is  a  man  named  Sullivan — 
Barney,  Bill,  or  Bartley,  or  some  sich  name, 
that  has  been  murdhered,  an'  it  seems  the 
miurdherer  was  sent  to  gaol  yestherday 
evenin' — ^the  villain !  Get  me  my  bill,  I  8ay« 
it's  an  unsafe  neighborhood,  an'  I'll  takii 
myself  out  of  it,  while  I'm  able." 

"  It's  not  widout  raisin  we  talk  of  murdhei 
then,"  replied  the  woman. 

"Faith  may  be  so — get  me  my  bill,  tlien, 
I  bid  you,  an'  in  the  mane  time,  let  me  have 
my  breakfast  As  it  is,  I  tell  you  both  that 
I  cany  no  money  to  signify  about  ma" 

"  Tell  him  the  trutl^  aunt^"  said  Hanlon, 
"  there's  no  use  in  lyin'  under  his  suspicion 
wrongfully,  or  allowin'  him  to  lave  your  little 
place  for  no  raison."  • 
•  "The  truth  is,  then,"  she  proceeded, 
throwing  the  comer  of  her  apron  over  her 
left  shoulder,  and  rocking  herself  to  and  fro, 
"  that  this  young  man  had  a  dhrame  some 
time  ago — ^he  dremt  that  a  near  an'  dear 
friend  of  his  an'  of  mine  too,  that  was  mur- 
dhered in  this  neighborhood,  appeared  to 
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him,  an'  that  he  desired  him  to  go  of  a  sar- 
tain  night,  at  the  hour  of  midnight  to  a  stone 
near  this,  called  the  Grey  Stone,  an'  that 
there  he  would  get  a  clue  to  the  murdherer." 

^'Well,  an'didhe?" 

"He  went — an' — but  you  had  betther^U 
it  yourself,  ayiUish/'  she  added,  addressing 
Hanlon  ;  "  you  know  best " 

The  pedlar  instantly  fixed  his  anxious  and 
HTely  eyes  on  the  young  man,  intimating 
that  he  looked  to  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
story. 

"I  went,"  proceeded  Hanlon,  "and  you 
shall  hear  everything  that  happened." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us,  however,  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  a  second  time.  Han- 
lon minutely  detailed  to  him  all  that  had 
taken  place  at  the  Grey  Stone,  precisely  as  it 
occurred,  if  we  allow  for  a  slight  exaggeration 
occasioned  by  his  terrors,  and  the  impres- 
sions of  supernatural  manifestations  which 
they  left  upon  his  imagination. 

The  pedlar  heard  all  the  circumstances 
with  an  astonishment  which  changed  his 
whole  bearing  into  that  of  deep  awe  and  the 
most  breathless  attention.  The  previous  ec- 
centricity of  his  manner  by  degrees  aban- 
doned him ;  and  as  Hanlon  proceeded,  he 
frequently  looked  at  him  in  a  state  of  ab- 
sJctdonf then  raised  his  eyes  towards  hear- 
en,  uttering,  from  time  to  time,  "  Merciful 
Father ! " — "  Heaven  preserve  ns  ! "  and  such 
like,  thus  accompanying  him  by  a  running 
comment  of  exclamafions  as  he  went  along. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  when  Hanlon  had  con- 
cluded, "  surely  the  hand  of  Gk>d  is  in  this 
business  ;  you  may  take  that  for  granted." 

"I  would  fEun  hope  as  much,"  replied 
Hanlon ;  "  but  as  the  matthers  stand  now, 
we're  nearly  as  far  from  it  as  ever.  Instead 
of  gettin'  any  knowledge  of  the  murdherer 
%ioe  want  to  discover,  it  proves  to  be  the 
murdher  of  Sullivai)  that  has  been  found 
oui" 

"  Of  Sul'ivan ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  weU,  to 
be  sure — oh,  ay — ^well,  sure  that  same  is 
something ;  but,  in  the  mane  time,  will  you 
let  me  look  at  this  Box  you  spoke  of  ?  I  feel 
a  curiosity  to  see  it" 

Hanlon  rose  and  talking  the  Box  from  a 
small  deal  chest  which  was  strongly  locked, 
placed  it  in  the  pedlar's  hands.  After  ex- 
amining it  closely  for  about  half  a  minute, 
they  could  observe  that  he  got  very  pale, 
and  his  hands  began  to  tremble,  as  he  held 
and  turned  it  about  in  a  manner  that  was 
very  remarkable. 

"  Do  you  say,"  he  asked,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  "that  you  have  no  manes  of  tracin' 
the  murdher  ?  " 

"  None  more  th/m  what  we've  tould  you." 

"  Did  Ihis  Box  belong  to  the  murdhered 


man  ? — ^I  mane,  do  you  think  he  had  it  about 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death  ?  " 

"Ay,  an'  for  some  time  before  it,"  replied 
the  woman.  "It's  all  belongin'  to  him  thai 
we  can  find  now." 

"  And  yon  got  it  in  the  keeping  of  this 
l^TGowan,  the  JBlaok  Prophet,  you  say  ?  " 

"  We  did,"  replied  the  woman,  "from  his 
dau]ghter,  at  aU  event&" 

"  Who  is  this  Black  Prophet?"  he  asked  ; 
"  or  what  is  he  ?  for  that  comes  nearer  the 
mark.  Where  did  he  come  from,  where 
does  he  live,  an'  what  way  does  he  earn  his 
bread?"  ' 

"The  boy  here,"  she  replied,  pointing  to 
Hanlon,  "  can  teU  you  that  betther  than  I 
can  ;  for  although  I've  bepn  at  his  place 
three  or  four  times»  I  never  laid  eyes  on  him 
yet" 

"  Well,"  continued  the  pedlar,  "  you  have 
both  a  right  to  be  thankful  that  you  tould  me 
thia  Inow  see  the  hand  of  God  ^l  the  whole 
business.  /  know  this  box  an' .  I  can  tell 
you  something  that  will  surprise  you  more 
than  that  Listen — ^but  wait — ^I  hear  some* 
body's  foot  Noniatter  —  111  surprise  you 
both  by  an'  by." 

"God save  all  here,"  said  the  voice  of  our 
friend.  Jemmy  Branigan,  who  immediately 
entered.  "  In  troth»  this  change  is  for  the 
betther,  at  any  rate,"  said  he,  looking  at  the 
house  ;  "  I  gave  you  a  lift  wid  the  masther 
yestherday,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  wo- 
man. "  I  think  m  get  him  to  throw  the 
ten  shillings  off— he  as  good  as  promised  me 
he  would." 

"  Masther  I "  exclaimed  the  pedlar,  bitter* 
ly — ''oh,  thin,  it's  he  that's  the  divil's  mas- 
ther, by  all  accounts,  an' the  divil's  landlord, 
too.  Be  me  sowl,  hell  get  a  warm  comer 
down  here  ; "  and  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
he  very  significantly  stamped  with  hisheeL  to 
intimate  thT  geo^phii^position  of  the 
place  alluded  to. 

"It  would  be  only  manners  to  wait  till 
ymir  opinion  is  axed  of  him,"  replied 
Jemmy;  "so  mind  your  pack,  you  poor 
sprissaun,  or  when  you  do  spake,  endeavor 
to  know  something  of  what  you're  disooor- 
sin'  about  Masther,  indeed !  Divil  take 
your  impidence ! " 

"He's  a  scourge  to  the  counthry,"  con- 
tinued the  pedlar ;  "  a  worse  landloid  nev^ 
feuded  the  sun." 

"  That's  what  we  call  in  this  part  of  the 
counthrj- — a  lie,"  replied  Jemmy.  "  Do  you 
understand  what  that  manes?" 

"  No  one  knows  what  an'  outrageous  ould 
blackguard  he  is  betther  than  yourself," 
proceeded  the  pedlar ;  "  an'  how  he  har- 
rishes  the  poor." 

"  That's  ditto  repated,"  responded  Jemmy; 
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"you're  improTin' — but  tell  me  now  do  you 
know  any  one  that  he  harrished  ?  '* 

This  was  indeed  a  hazardous  question  on 
the  part  of  Jemmy ;  who,  by  the  w&y,  put 
it  solely  upon  the  presumption  of  the  ped- 
tar*s  ignorance  of  Dick's  proceedings  as  a 
landlord,  in  consequence  of  his  (the  pedlar) 
being  a  stranger. 

"Who  did  you  ever  know  that  he  har- 
rished, i'  you  please  ?  " 

"  Look  at  the  Daltons,"  replied  the  other ; 
"  what  do  you  call  his  conduct  to  them  ?  " 

Jemmy,  who,  whenever  he  felt  himsel£  de- 
ficient in  truth,  always  made  up  for  the  want 
of  it  by  warmth  of  temper,  now  turned 
shortly  upon  his  antagonist,  and  replied,  in  a 
spirit  Tery  wide  pf  the  argument — 

"What  do  I  call  his  conduct  to  them? 
What  do  you  call  the  nose  on  your  face,  my 
oodger?  Divil  a  sich  an  impident  crature 
ever  I  mef 

"It  would  be  no  wondher  that  the  curse 
o'  God  would  come  on  him  for  his  tratement 
to  that  unfortunate  and  respectable  family," 
reeponded  the  pedlar. 

"  The  curse  o'  Qod  knows  where  to  fall 
best,"  replied  Jemmy,  "or  it's  not  in  the 
county  jail  ould  Condy  Dalton  'ud  be  for 
murdher  this  day." 

"  But,'*  returned  the  other,  "  isn't  it  a  dis- 
graceful thing  to  be,  as  they  say  he  and 
yourself  is,  a  pair  o'  scourges  in  the  hands  o' 
God  for  your  fellow-creatures  ;  an'  in  troth 
jrou're  both  fit  for  it  by  all  accounts." 

"Troth,"  replied  Jemmy,  whose  gall  was 
fast  rising,  "  it's  a  scourge  wid  nine  tails  to 
it  ought  to  go  to  your  back.  The  Daltons 
desarved  all  they  got  at  his  hands  ;  an'  the 
same  pack  was  never  anything  else  than  a 
hot-brained  crew,  that  'ud  knock  you  on  the 
head  to-day,  and  groan  over  you  to-morrow. 
He  sarved  them  right,  an'  he's  a  liar  that 
says  to  the  contrary ;  so  if  you  have  a  pocket 
for  that  put  it  in  it" 

Jemmy,  in  fact,  was  now  getting  rapidly 
into  a  towering  passion,  for  it  mattered  little 
how  high  in  violence  his  own  pitched  battles 
with  Dick  ran,  he  never  suffered,  nor  could 
soflbra  human  being  to  abuse  his  master 
behind  his  back,  but  himself.  So  confirmed, 
however,  by  habit,  was  his  spirit  of  contrar 
diction,  that  had  the  pedlar  begun  to  praise 
Dick,  Jemmy  would  immediately  have  at- 
tacked him  without  remorse,  and  scarcely 
have  left  a  rag  of  his  character  together. 

"  It's  a  shame  for  you,"  proceeded  the  ped- 
lar, "  to  defend  an^  ould  sinner  like  him ; 
but  then  as  there's  a  pair  of  you,  that's  not 
unnatural ;  every  rogue  will  back  his  brother. 
I  could  name  the  place,  any  way,  that'll 
hould  you  both  yet" 

"  An'  I  oould,"  replied  Jemmy,  "  name  the 


piece  of  machinery  that'll  be  apt  to  hould 
you,  if  you  give  the  masther  any  more  abuse. 
Whether  you'll  grow  in  it  or  not,  is  more 
than  I  know,  but  be  me  sowl,  well  jo^on/  you 
there  any  how.  Do  you  know  what  the 
stocks  manes?  Faith,  many  a  spare  hour 
you've  sarved  there,  I  go  bail,  that  is,  when 
you  had  nothing  else  to  do — ^an'  by  the  vray 
of  raycreation  jist" 

"Ay,"  said  the  pedlar,  "listen  how  he 
sticks  to  the  ould  villain — ^but  sure,  if  you 
put  any  other  two  blisthers  together,  UieylL 
do  the  same." 

"My  own  opinion  is,"  observed  Hanlon'a 
aunt,  "that  it's  a  pity  of  the  Daltons,  at  any 
rate.  Eveiy  one  feels  for  them — ^but  stiU 
the  hand  o'  God  an'  his  curse,  Fm  afeard,  is 
upon  them." 

"An'  that's  more,  maybe,  than  you  know," 
rephed  Jemmy.  ' '  Maybe  God's  only  punish- 
ing them,  bekaise  he  loves  them.  It's  good 
to  have  our  sufferins  in  this  world." 

"  Afther  all,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  Tm  afeard 
myself  too,  that  the  wrath  o'  the  Almighty 
has  marked  them  out  Indeed,  I'm  sure  of 
it" 

"  An'  maybe  that's  not  the  only  lie  you're 
sure  o4"  rephed  Jemmy.  ''  It's  a  subject,  any 
way»  you  don't  undherstand.  No,'.'  he  proceed- 
ed, "  by  all  accounts,  Charley,  it  would  wring 
any  one's  heart  to  see  him  taken  away  in  his 
ould  age  from  his  miserable  &mily  and 
childre,  and  then  he's  so  humble,  too,  and  so 
resigned  to  the  will  an'  way  o'  GkxL  He's 
lyin'  ill  in  the  gaol.  I  seen  him  yestherday — 
I  went  to  see  him  an'  to  say  whatever  I 
could  to  comfort  him.  God  pity  his  gray 
hairs!  an' — hem — have  compassion  on  him 
and  his  this  day ! " 

The  poor  fellow  s  heart  could  stand  the 
sudden  contemplation  of  Dalton's  sorrow  no 
longer — and  on  uttering  the  last  words  he 
fairly  wept 

"  If  I  had  known  what  it  was  about,"  he 
proceeded ;  "  but  that  ould  scoundrel  of  a 
Prophet — ay,  an'  that  other  ould  sooimdrel 
of  a  masther  o'  mine — hem  ay — whish — ^but 
— what  atn  I  sayin'  ? — ^but  if  I  had  known  it^ 
'ud  go  hard  but  I'd  give  him  a  lift — so  that 
he  might  get  out  o'  the  way,  at  any  rate." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  at  any  rate,  in- 
deed— ^faith,  you  may  well  say  it ;  but  I  say, 
that  at  any  rate  hell  be  hanged  as  sure  aa 
he  murdhered  SuUivan,  and  as  sure  as  he 
did,  that  he  may  swing,  I  pray  this  day  ! " 

"111  hould  no  more  discoorse  wid  that 
drculatin'  vagabone,"  rephed  Jemmy ;  "  I'm 
a  Christian  man — a  peaceable  man ;  an'  I 
know  what  my  religion  ordhers  me  to  do 
when  I  meet  the  likes  of  him — ^and  that  iyi 
when  he  houlds  the  one  cheek  towardst  me 
to  give  him  a  sound  Christian  rap  upon  the 
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other.  So  to  the  divil  I  pitch  you,  you 
TiUam,  Bowl  and  body,  an'  that's  the  worst  I 
wish  yon.  If  you  choose  to  be  unchiiatian, 
be  so ;  but,  be  my  sowl,  1%  not  set  you  the 
example.  Charley,"  he  proceeded,  address- 
ing Hanlon,  '*I  was  sent  for  you  in  a  hurry. 
Masther  Lick  wants  you,  and  so  does  Bed 
Body — the  villain !  and  I  tell  you  to  take 
care  of  him,  for,  like  that  yagabone,  Judas, 
he'd  kiss  you  this  minute  and  betray  you  the 
next" 

"I  believe-  you're  purty  near  the  truth," 
replied  Jemmy,  *'but  I  was  near  forgettin' — 
it  seems  tiie  Growner  of  the  country  is  sick, 
an'  there  can't  be  an  inquest  held  t^  he  re- 
covers ;  if  he  ever  does  recover,  an'  if  it  'ud 
aarve  poor  ould  Dalton,  that  he  never  may, 
I  pray  God  this  day !— come  away,  youll  be 
killed  for  stayih'." 

Just  then  young  Henderson  himself  called 
Banlon  forth,  who,  after  some  conversation 
Tidth  him,  turned  towards  the  p^arden,  where 
he  held  a  second  conference  with  Bed  Body, 
who,  on  leaving  him  appeared  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  kept  winking  and  nodding,  with 
a  kind  of  burlesque  good  humor,  at  every  | 
one  whom  he  knew,  until  he  reached  home. 

In  this  state  stood  the  incidents  pf  our 
narrative,  suiq>ended  for  some  time  by  the 
illness  of  the  coroner,  when  Mr.  Travers, 
himself  a  magistrate,  came  to  the  head  inn  of 
the  county  town  in  which  he  always  put  up, 
andf  where  he  held  his  office.  He  had  for 
several  days  previously  gone  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  estate,  and  inspected  the 
actual  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  it  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  grieved  at  the 
,  painful  consequences  of  the  middleman  sys- 
tem, and  of  sub-letting  in  general  Wher- 
ever he  .went,  he  found  the  soil  in  many 
places  'Covered  with  hordes  of  pauper  oc- 
cupants, one  holding  tmder  another  in  a 
series  tJiat  diminished  from  bad  to  worse 
in  everything  but  numbers,  until  he  arrived 
at  a  state  of  destitution  that  was  absolutely 
disgraceful  to  humanity.  And  what  rendered 
this  state  of  things  doubly  painful  and 
anomalous  was  the  fieict,  that  while  these 
starving  wretches  lived  upon  his  employer's 
property,  they  had  no  claim  on  hun  as  a 
mndlord,  nor  could  he  recognize  them  as 
.  tenanta  It  is  true  that  these  miserable 
creatures,  located  upon  small  patches  of  land, . 
were  obUged  to  pay  their  rents  to  the  little 
^rant  who  was  over  them,  and  he  again, 
probably  to  a  still  more  important  Uttle 
tyrant^  and  so  on  ;  but  whenever  it  happened 
tiiiat  the  direct  tenant,  or  any  one  of  the  series, 
neglected  to  pay  his  or  their  rent»  of  course 
the  landlord  had  no  other  remedy  than  to 
levy  it  from  off  the  soil,  thus  rendering  it  by 
no  means  an  unfrequent  case  that  the  small 


occupiers  who  owed  nothing  to  him  or  those 
above  them  were  forced  to  see  their  prop* 
erty  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  head 
rent,  in  consequence  of  the.  inability,  neglect^ 
or  dishonesty  of  the  middleman,  or  some 
other  Babordioate  individual  from  whom  they 
held.  This  was  a  state  of  things  which  Mr. 
Travers  wisheji  to  abolish,  but  to  do  so,  with< 
out  inflicting  injury,  however  unintentional, 
or  occasioning  harshness  to  the  people,  was 
a  matter  not  merely  difficult  but  impossible. 

As  we  are  not,  however,  writing  a  treatise 
upon  the  management  of  property,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  circumstances 
only  of  such  of  the  tenants  as  have  enacted  a 
part  in  our  narrative. 

About  a  week  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
abusive  contest  between  Jemmy  Branigan 
and  the  pedlar ;  the  coroner  was  beginning 
to  recover,  and  Charley  Hanlon's  aimt  had 
disappeared  altogether  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. F^vious  to  her  departure,  however, 
she,  her  nephew,  and  the  pedlar,  had  several 
dose,  and  apparently  interesting  confer- 
ences, into  which  theiir  parish  priest,  the 
Bev.  Anthony  Deidin,  was  ultimately  ad- 
mitted. It  was  clear,  indeed,  that  whatever 
secret  the  pedlar  communicated,  had  inspired 
both  Hanlon  and  his  aunt  with  fresh  energy 
in  their  attempts  to  discover  the  murderer 
of  their  relative ;  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  woman's  disappearance  from 
the  scene  of  its  perpetration  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  steps  they  were  taking 
to  bring  everything  connected  with  it  to 
light 

Travers,  already  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mittal of  old  Dalton,  as  he  was  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  his.  decline  and  eviction 
from  his  farm,  was  sitting  in  his  office,  about 
twelve  o'clock,  when  our  friend,  the  pedlar, 
bearing  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand,  present- 
ed himselt  with  a  request  that  he  might  be 
&vored  with  a  private  interview.  This,  with- 
out any  difficulty,  was  granted,  and  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  between 
them : — 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  ttie  agent; 
''what  is  the  nature  of  this  private  business 
of  yours?" 

*'  Why,  plase  your  honor,  it's  a  petition  in 
favor  of  ould  Gondy  Dalton." 

*'  A  petition  !  Of  what  use  is  a  petition 
to  Dalton  ?  Is  he  not  now  in  gaol,  on  a 
charge  of  murder?  You  would  not  have 
me  attempt  to  obstruct  the  course  of  justice, 
woidd  you?  The  man  vnll  get  a  fair  trial,  I 
hope." 

''  I  hope  so,  your  honor ;  but  this  petition 
is  not  about  the  crime  the  unfortunate  man 
is  in  for ;  it's  an  humble  prayer  to  your 
honor,  hopin'  you  might  restore  him — or,  I 
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ought  rather  to  saj,  his  poor  family,  to  the 
furm  that  thej  wor  so  cruelly  put  out  of. 
Will  jour  honor  read  it,  sir,  and  look  into  it, 
bekaise,  at  any  rate,  it  sets  forth  too  common 
a  case."  ^ 

"I  am  partly  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, already  ;  however,  let  me  see 
the  pax)er." 

"The  pedlar  placed  it  in  Mr.  Travers' 
hands,  who,  on  looking  over  it,  read,  some- 
what to  his  astonishment,  as  follows : — 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  Cornelius  Dalton, 
to  his  Honor,  Mr.  John  Robert  Travers,  Esq., 
on  behalf  of  himself,  his  Wife,  and  his  afiiict- 
ed  family. ;  now  lying  in  a  state  of  almost 
superhuman  Destitution  —  by  Eugenius 
M'Orane,  Philomath  and  classical  Ins^ctor 
in  the  learned  Languages  of  Latin,  English, 
and  the  Hibernian  Vernacular,  with  an  incep- 
tive Initiation  into  the  Rudiments  of  Greek, 
as  far  as  the  Gospel  of  St  John  the  Divine ; 
attended  vrith  copious  Disquisitions  on  the 
relative  Merits  of  moral  and  physical  Philos- 
ophy, as  contrasted  with  the  pusillanimous 
Lectures  of  that  Ignoramus  of  the  first 
Water,  Phadrick  M'Swagger,  falsely  calling 
himself  Philomath — cum  muUia  aliis  quos 
enumefvre  }ongum  est : 


«( 


Humbly  Sheweth — 


"  That  Cornelius  Dalton,  late  of  Cargah, 
gentleman  agriculturist,  held  a  farm  of  sixty- 
six  Irish  acres,  under  the  Bight  Honorable 
(the  reverse  could  be  proved  with  sound  and 
legitimate  logic)  Lord  Mollyborough,  an 
absentee  nobleman,  and  proprietor  of  the 
Tullystretchem  estate,  lliat  the  said  Cor- 
nehus  Dalton  entered  upon  the  farm  of  Car- 
gah,  with  a  handsome  capital  and  abundant 
stock,  as  became  a  man  bent  on  improving 
it,  for  both  the  intrinsic  and  external  edifica- 
'tion  and  comfort  of  himself  and  family.  That 
the  rent  was  originally  veiy  high  ;  and,  upon 
complaint  of  this,  several  well  indited  ^- 
monstrances,  urged  with  most  persuasive 
and  enthusiastic  eloquence,  as  the  inditer 
hereof  can  testify,  were  most  insignificantly 
and  superciliously  disregarded.  That  the 
said  Mr.  Cornelius  Dalton  persisted  notwith- 
standing this  great  act  of  contemptuosily 
and  discouragement  to  his  creditable  and 
industrious  endeavors,  to  expend,  upon  the 
aforesaid  farm,  in  soHd  and  valuable  im- 
provements, a  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
and  upwards,  in  building,  draining,  enclos- 
ing, and  manuring — ^all  of  which  improve- 
ments transcendantly  elevated  the  vidue  of 
the  farm  in  question,  as  the  whole  rational 
population  of  the  country  could  depose  to — 
me  ipso  teste  quoque,    Tii&t  when  this  now 


highly  emendated  tenement  was  brought  tcr 
the  best  condition  of  excellence  of  which  ii 
was  susceptible,  the  middleman  landlord— 
va  miseris  agricolis  ! — called  upon  him  for  aa 
elevation  of  rent,  which  was  rductantly  com- 
plied with,  under  the  tyrannical  alternative  of 
threatened  ejection,  incarceration  of  cattle, 
&c.,  &c,  and  many  other  proceedings  equally 
inhuman  and  iniquitous.  That  this  rack- 
rent,  being  now  more  than  the  land  could 
pay,  began  to  paralyze  tlie  efforts,  and  dete* 
riorate  the  condition  of  the  said  Mr.  ^Cor- 
nelius Dalton ;  and  which,  being  concatenated 
with  successive  failures  in  his  crops,  and 
mortality  among  his  cattle,  occasioned  him, 
as  it  were,  to  retrogade  from  his  former 
state  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  calamitous 
years,  to  decline,  by  melancholy  gradation 
and  oppressive  treatment  from  lUchard  Hen- 
derson, Esq.,  J.P.,  his  landlord,  to  a  state  of 
painful  stn^gle  and  poverty.  That  the  said 
Richard  Henderson,  Esq.,  \aa  unworthy  land- 
lord, having  been  offered  a  still  higher  rent, 
from  a  miserable  disciple,  named  Darby 
Skinadre,  among  others,  unfeelingly  availed 
himself  of  Dalton's  res  augusta — ^and  tinder 
play  of  his  privileges  aa  a  landlord,  levied  an 
execution  upon  his  property,  auctioned  him 
out,  and  expelled  him  from  the  farm  ;  thus 
turning  a  respectable  man  and  his  fkmily, 
hopeless  and  houseless,  be^ars  upon  the 
world,  to  endure  misexy  and  destitution. 
That  the  said  Mr.  Cornelius  Dalton,  now 
plain  Corny  Dalton — ^f or  vile  poverty  humili- 
fies  even  the  name— or  rather  his  respectable 
fiunily,  Bmongwhom,facileprinceps,  for  piety 
and  unshaken  trust  in  •her  Redeemer,  stands 
his  truly  unparalleled  wife,  are  lying  in  a 
damp  wet  cabin  within  about  two  hundred 
perches  of  his  former  residence,  groaning 
with  the  agonies  of  hunger,  destitution, 
dereliction,  and  disease,  in  such  a  state  of 
complicated  and  multiform  misery  as  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot*  of  human  eyes  to  witness. 
That  the  burthen  and  onus  of  this  petition 
is,  to  humbly  supplicate  that  Mr.  Comeliua 
Dalton,  or  rather  his  afflicted  and  respectable 
family,  may  be  reinstated  in  their  farm  as 
aforesaid,  or  if  not,  that  Richard  Henderson, 
J.P.,  may  be  compelled  to  swallow  such  a 
titillating  emetic  from  the  head  landlord  as 
shall  compel  him  to  eructate  to  this  oppress 
.sed  and  plundered  man  all  the  mpney  he 
expended  in  making  improvements,  which 
repiain  to  augment  the  value  of  the  farm^ 
bi|t  which,  at  the  same  time,  were  the  means 
of  mining  himself  and  his  most  respectable 
family :  for,  as  the  bard  says,  '  sio  vos  non 
vobis,'  &C.,  &c  Of  the  remainder  of  this 
appropriate  quotation,  your  honor  cannot  be 
incognizant,  or  any  man  who  has  had  the 
advantage  of  being  college-bred,  as  every 
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fcrue  gentlemaii  or  '  homo  &ctus  ad  unguem ' 
musfc  hATe,  otherwise  he  fails  to  come  under 
this  category. — And  your  petitioner  will  ever 
pray." 

"Are  you  the  Mr.  Eugenius  McGrane/' 
asked  the  agent,  "  who  drew  up  this  extraor- 
dinary  document  ?  " 

"No,  your  honor;  I'm  only  merely  a 
friend  of  the  Daltons,  although  a  stranger  in 
the  neighborhood.** 

"  But  what  means  have  Dalton  or  his  fam- 
ily, granting  that  he  escapes  from  this  charge 
of  murder  that's  against  him,  of  stocking  or 
working  so  large  a  &rm  ?  I  am  aware  my- 
self that  the  contents  of  this  petition,  with 
all  its  pedantry,  are  too  true." 

"But  consider,  sir,  that  he  sunk  seven 
hundred  pounds  in  it,  aa'  that,  according  to 
everylMng  like  &ir  play,  he  ought  either  to 
get  his  farm  again,  at  a  raisonable  rate,  or 
his  money  that  raised  its  value  for  the  land- 
lord, back  again ;  sure,  that* s  but  fair,  your 
honor." 

"  Fm  not  here  to  discuss  the  morality  of 
the  subject,  my  good  friend,  neither  do  I 
question  the  truth  of  your  argument,  simply 
as  you  put  it  I  only  say,  that  what  you 
ask,  is  impracticable.  You  probably  know 
not  Dick  o'  the  Ghrange,  for  you  say  you  are 
a  stranger — if  you  did,  you  would  not  put 
yourself  to  the  trouble  of  getting  even  a  pe- 
tition for  such  a  pitrx)ose  written." 

"  It's  a  hard  case,  your  honor." 

"It  is  a  hard  case ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  see 
nothing  that  can  be  done  for  the  Daltona 
To  talk  of  putting  a  family,  in  such  a  state 
as  they  are  now  in,  back  again,  upon  such  a 
farm,  is  stark  nonsense — ^without  stock  or 
capital  of  any  kind — the  thing  is  ridicu- 
lous." 

"  But  suppose  they  had  stock  and  capi- 
tal?" 

"Why,  then,  they  certainly  would  have 
the  best  right  to  the  farm — ^but  where's  the 
use  of  talking  about  stock  or  capital,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned  ?  " 

"  I  wish  your  honor  would  interfere  for  an 
oppressed  and  ill-treated  family,  againi^  as 
great  a  rogue,  by  all  accounts,  as  ever  broke 
bread — ^I  wish  you  would  make  me  first  sure 
that  they'd  get  their  farm." 

"  To  what  purpose,  I  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  for  a  raison  I  have.  If  your 
honor  \iiill  make  me  sure  that  they'll  get  their 
land  again,  that's  all  I  want. ' 

"What  is  your  reason?  Have  you  captal, 
and  are  you  willing  to  assist  them? " 

The  pedlar  shook  his  head. 

"Is  it  the  likes  o'  me,  your  honor?  No, 
but  maybe  it  might  be  made  up  for  them 
some  way." 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  agent,  "that  your  in- 


tentions are  good  ;  only  that  they  are  alto- 
gether impracticable.  However,  a  thoilght 
strikes  me.  Go  lib  Dick  o'  the  Grange,  and 
lay  your  case  befcn-e  him.  Ask  a  new  lease 
for  your  friends,  the  Daltons — of  course  he 
won't  give  it ;  but  at  all  events,  come  back 
to  me,  and  let  me  know,  as  nearly  in  his  own 
words  as  you  can,  what  answer  he  will  give 
you ;  go  now,  that  is  all  that  I  can  do  for 
you  in  the  matter." 

"  Barrin'  this,  your  honor,  that  set  in  case 
the  poor  heart-broken  Dallions  wor  to  get 
capital  some  way." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Travers,  interrupting 
him,  "  you  can  assist  them." 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  1 — no,  but  that  set  in  case, 
as  I  said,  that  it  was  to  be  forthcomin',  you 
persave.  Me! — oh,  the  Lord  that  /  watf 
able!" 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  other,  anxious  to 
rid  himself  of  the  pedlar,"  that  will  do,  now. 
You  are,  I  perceive,  one  of  those  good* 
natured,  speculating  creatures,  who  are  anx- 
ious to  give  hope  and  comfort  to  every  one. 
The  worid  has  many  like  you  ;  and  it  often 
happens,  that  when  some  good  fortune  does 
throw  the  means  of  doing  good  into  your 
power,  you  turn  out  to  be  a  poor,  pitiful, 
miserable  crew,  without  actual  heart  or  feel- 
ing. Goodbye,  now.  I  have  no  more  time 
to  epare — try  Dick  o'  the  Grange  himself 
and  let  me  know  his  answer." 

So  saying,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  our  friend 
the  pci^lar,  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  interview,  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

Ba/fhy  in  Danger—'yiUure  Trwimpk$. 

The  mild  and  gentle  Mave  Sullivan,  with  ^ 
all  her  natural  grace  and  imobtrusive  mod-  * 
esty,  was  yet  like  many  of  the  lair,  daugh- 
ter of  her  country,  possessed  of  qualities 
which  frequently  He  dormant  in  the  heart 
until  some  trying  calamity  orstartUng  event 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  awak- 
ens them  into  life  and  action.  Indeed,  any 
one  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  world, 
may  have  occasionally  noticed,  that  even 
within  the  range  of  his  own  acquaintances, 
there  has  been  many  a  quiet  and  apparently 
diffident  girl,  without  pretence  or  affectation 
of  any  kind,  who  when  some  unexpected  and 
stunning  blow  has  fallen  either  upon  herself 
or  upon  some  one  within  the  cinde  of  her 
affections,  has  manifested  a  spirit  so  resc^ute 
or  a  devotion  so  heroic,  that  she  has  at  once 
constituted  herself  the  lofty  example  whom 
all  admire  and  endeavor  to  fc^* 
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recorded  calamities  of  ordinary  life,  and  the 
annals  of  human  afifection,  as  they  occur  from 
day  to  day  around  us,  arerfull  of  such  noble 
instances  of  courage  and  self  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  woman  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
dear  to  her.  Deai*,  holy,  and  heroic  woman ! 
how  frequently  do  we  who  too  often  sneer 
at  your  haimless  vanities  and  foibles,  forget 
the  light  by  which  your  love  so  often  dispels 
the  darkness  of  our  affliction,  and  the  tender- 
ness with  which  your  delicious  sympathy 
charms  our  sorrows  and  our  sufferings  to 
rest,  when  nothing  else  can  succeed  in  giving 
us  one  moment's  consolation ! 

The  situation  of  the  Daltons»  together 
wi(ih  the.  awful  blow  which  fell  upon  them  at 
a  period  of  such  unexampled  misery,  had 
'now  become  the  melancholy  topic  of  conver- 
sation among  their  neighbors,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  whom  were,  however,  so  painfully  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  individual  afflictions 
«ith^r  of  death,  or  &.mine,  or  illness,  as  to 
be  able  to  render  them  no  assistance.  Such 
as  had  typhus  in  their  own  families  were  in- 
capable of  attending  to  the  wants  or  distress 
of  others,  and  such  as  had  not^  acting  im- 
der  the  general  terror  of  contagion  which 
prevailed,  avoided  the  sick  houses  as  they 
would  a  plague. 

On  the  morning  after  old  Dalton's  remov- 
al to  prison,  jerry  Sullivan  and  his  family 
were  all  assembled  around  a  dull  fire,  the 
day  being,  as  usual,  so  wet  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  out  unless  upon  some  ^natter 
of  unusual  importance ;  there  was  little  said, 
for  alUiough  they  had  hitherto  escax>ed  the 
fever,  still  their  sufferings  and  struggles 
were  such  as  banished  cheerfulness  from 
among  them.  Mave  appeared  more  pale 
and  dejected  than  they  had  ever  yet  seen 
her,  and  it  was  noticed  by  one  or  two  of 
the  family,  that  she  had  been  occasionally 
weeping  in  some  remote  comer  of  the  house 
where  she  thought  she  might  do  so  without 
being  observed- 

'*  Mave,  dear,''  said  her  father,  "  what  is 
the  matter  wid  you  ?  You  look,  darlin ,  to 
be  in  very  low  spirits  to-day.     Were  you 

She  raised  her  large  innocent  eyes  upon 
him,  and  they  instantly  filled  with  tears. 

'*  I  can't  keep  it  back  from  you,  &ther," 
she  replied,  '*  let  me  do  as  I  will — an'  oh, 
father  dear,  when  we  look  out  upon  the 
world  that  is  in  it,  an'  when  we  see  how  the 
hand  o'  God  is  takin'  away  so  many  from 
among  us,  and  when  we  see  how  the  people 
everywhere  is  sufferin'  and  strugglin'  wid  so 
much — how  one  is  here  this  day,  and  in  a 
week  to  come  in  the  presence  of  their  Judge  ! 
Oh,  surely,  when  we  see  all  the  doin's  of 
death  and  distress  about  us,  we  ought  to 


think  that  it's  no  time  to  harbor  hatred  or 
any  other  bad  or  unchristian  feelin'  in  our 
hearts !  '    . 

"  It  is  not,  indeed,  darlin' ;  an'  I  hope  no- 
body here  doe&" 

"  No,"  she  repHed ;  and  as  she  spoke,  the 
vibrations  of  sorrow  and  of  sympathy  shook 
her  naturally  sweet  voice  into  that  tender 
expression  which  touches  the  heart  of  the 
hearer  with  such  singular  power — "no, 
father,"  she  proceeded,  "I  hope  not;  re- 
ligion teaches  us  a  different  lesson — ^not  only 
to  forgive  our  enemies^  but  to  return  good 
for  eviL" 

"  It  does,  achora  naachree,"  replied  her 
father,  whose  eyes  expressed  a  kind  of  mel- 
ancholy pride,  as  he  contemplated  his  beau- 
tiful but  sorrowful  looking  girl,  giving  utter- 
ance to  truths  which  added  an  impressive 
and  elevated  character  to  her  beauty. 

"Young  and  ould,  achushla  machree,  is 
fallin*  about  us  in  every  direction  ;  but  may 
the  Father  of  Mercy  spare  you  to  us,  my 
darlin'  child,  for  if  anything  was  to  happen 
you,  where — oh,  where  could  w<b  look  upon 
your  aiquil,  or  find  anything  that  could  con- 
sole us  for  your  loss  ?  " 

"  If  it's  my  fate  to  go,  father,  111  go,  an' 
if  it  isn't  Gk>d  will  take  care  of  me ;  what- 
ever comes,  I'm  resigned  to  His  wilL" 

"  Ay,  dear,  an'  you  ever  wor,  too — ^and  for 
the  same  raison  God's  blessin'  will  be  upon 
you ;  but  what  makes  you  look  so  low, 
avoumeen  ?  I  trust  in  my  Saviour,  you  are 
not  unwell,  Mave,  dear." 

"Thanks  be  to  God,  no,  &ther;  but 
there's  a  thing  on  my  mind,  that's  distressin' 
me  very  mu(£,  an'  I  hope  you'll  allow  me 
my  way  in  it" 

"  I  may  say  so,  dear  ;  because  I  know  you 
wouldn't  ax  me  for  anything  that  'ud  be 
wrong  to  grant  you.    What  is  it^  Mave  ?  " 

"  It's  the  unhappy  an'  miserable  state  that 
these  poor  Daltons  is  in,"  she  replied. 
"  Father,  dear,  forgive  me  for  what  I'm  about 
to  say ;  for,  although  it  may  make  you  an- 
gry, there's  nothin'  farther  from  my  heart 
ttian  to  give  you  offence." 

"  You  needn't  teU  me  so,  Mave ;  you  need 
not,  indeed ;  but  sure  you  know,  darlin',  that 
unfortunately,  we  have  nothing  in  our  power 
to  do  for  them  ;  I  wish  to  the  Lord  we  had  1 
Didn't  we  do  all  that  people  in  our  poor  con- 
dition could  do  for  them  ?  Didn't  you,  your- 
self, achora,  make  us  send  them  such  little 
assistance  as  we  could  spare  ? — ^ay,  even  to 
sharin'  I  may  say,  oiu"  last  morsel  wid  them ; 
an'  now,  darHn',  you  know  we  haven't 
it" 

"  I  know  that,"  she  repHed,  as  she  wiped 
away  the  tears ;  "  where  is  there  a  poorer 
family  than  we  are,  sure  enough  ?  but,  father. 
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dear ;  we  can  assist  them — relieve  them ;  ay, 
maybe  save  them — ^for  all  that." 

"  God  be  praised  then ! "  exclaimed  Sulli- 
van ;  "  only  show  me  how,  an*  well  be  glad 
to  do  it ;  for  I  can  forget  everything  now, 
Mave,  but  their  distress," 

"  But  do  you  know  the  condition  they're 
in  at  this  moment?"  she  asked,  "do  you 
know,  father,  that  they're  stretched  on  the 
bed  of  sickness?  I  mean  Nancy  an' — ^an' 
young  Con,  who  has  got  into  a  relapse ;  poor 
Mary  is  scarcely  able  to  go  abou^  she's  so 
badly  recovered  from  the  fever;  an'  Tom, 
the  wild  unfortunate  yoimg  man,  is  out  of 
his  senses,  they  say.  Then  there's  nobody 
to  look  to  them  but  Mrs.  Dalton  herself ;  an' 
she,  you  know»  has  to  go  *  out '  to  ask  their 
poor  bit  from  the  neighbors.  Only  think," 
she  proceeded,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  sorrow, 
"  oh,  only  think,  father,  of  sich  a  woman  be- 
in'  forced  to  this ! " 

"  May  the  Lord  pity  her  an'  them,  this 
woeful  day !  "  exclaimed  Sullivan. 

"Now,  father,"  proceeded  Mave ;  "I know 
— oh  who  knows  better  or  so  well — what  a 
good  an*  a  kind  an*  a  forgivin' heart  you  have  ; 
an*  I  know  that  even  in  spite  of  the  feelin' 
that  was,  and  maybe  is,  upon  your  mind 
against  them,  youll  grant  me  my  wish  in 
what  I'm  goin'  to  ask." 

"  What  is  it  then  ? — ^let  me  hear  it" 

"It's  this:  you  know  that  here,  in  our 
family  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  ourselves — 
that  is,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do — an'  I 
feel  the  time  hang  heavy  on  my  hands.  I 
have  been  thinkin',  father  dear,  of  this  mis- 
erable state  the  poor  Daltons  is  in,  without 
any  one  to  attend  them  in  their  sickness — to 
say  a  kind  word  to  them,  or  to  hand  them 
even  a  drink  of  clean  water,  if  they  wanted 
it  Them  that  hasn't  got  the  fever  yet, 
won't  go  near  them  for  fear  of  catchin'it. 
What,  then,  will  become  of  them  ?  There 
they  are,  without  the  face,  or  hand,  or  voice 
of  kindness  about  them.  Oh,  what  on  Qod's 
blessed  earth  will  become  of  them  ?  They 
may  die  an*  they  must  die,  for  want  of  care 
and  assistance.**^ 

"  But  sure  that's  not  our  tault^  dear  Mave ; 
we  oan*t  help  them." 

"  We  can,  father — ^an'  we  must ;  for  if  we 
don't  they'll  die.  Father,"  she  added,  laying 
her  wasted  hand  in  his  ;  "  it  is  my  intention 
to  go  over  to  them — ^an'  as  I  have  nothing 
that  I  can  do  at  home,  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  with  them  in  takin'  care  of 
them — ^an' — an*  in  doin'  what  I  can  for  them. 
Yes,  father  dear — it  is  my  intention — for 
there  is  none  but  me  to  do  it  for  them." 

"Saviour  of  earth,  Mave  dear,  is  it  mad 
you  are?  You,  achora  machree,  that's 
dearer  te  us  all  than  the  apple  of  our  eye, 


or  the  very  pulse  of  our  hearts — ^to  let  you 
into  a  plague-house — to  let  you  near  th« 
deadly  faver  that's  upon  them — where  you'd 
be  sure  to  catch  it ;  an'  then — oh,  blessed 
Father.  Mave  what's  come  over  you,  to  think 
of  sich  a  thing  ? — ay,  or  to  think  that  we'd 
let  you  expose  yourself?  But  it's  all  the 
goodness  and  kindness  of  your  affectionate 
heart ;  put  it  .out  ot  your  head,  however — 
don't  name  it,  or  let  us  hear  of  it  again." 

"  But,  father,  it's  a  duty  that  our  religion 
teaches  us." 

"  Why — ^what's  come'  over  you,  .Mave  ? — 
all  at  wanst  too — ^you  that  was  so  much 
afeard  of  it  that  you  wouldn't  go  on  a  windy 
side  of  a  feverish  house,  nor  walk  near  any 
one  that  was  even  recoverin'  from  ii  Why, 
what's  come  over  you  ?  *' 

"  Simply,  father,  the  thought  if  I  don't  go 
to  them  and  help  them,  they  will  die,  I 
was  afeard  of  the  fever,  and  I  am  afeard  of 
it — ^but  am  I  to  let  my  own  foolish  fears 
prevent  me  from  doin*  the  part  of  a  Christian 
to  them?  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  their 
place — an'  who  knows — although  may  God 
forbid  ! — but  it  may  be  our  own  before  the 
season  passes — suppose  it  was  our  own 
case — an'  that  all  the  world  was  afeard  to 
come  near  us ;  oh,  what  would  we  think  of 
any  one,  man  or  woman,  that  trustin'  in 
Gbd,  would  set  their  own  fears  at  defiance, 
an'  come  to  our  relief." 

"Mave,  I  couldn't  think  of  it ;  if  anything 
happened  you,  an'  that  we  lost  you,  I  never 
would  lay  my  head  down  without  the  bit- 
ther  thought  that  I  had  a  hand  in  your 
death." 

At  this  moment^  the  mother  who  had  been 
in  another  room,  came  in  to  the  kitchen — 
and  having  listened  for  a  minute  to  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation,  she  immediately 
joined  her  husband ;  but  still  with  feelings 
of  deep  and  almost  tearful  sympathy  for  the 
Daltons. 

"  It's  like  her,  poor  affectionate  girl,"  she 
exclaisaed,  looking  tenderly  at  her  daughter ; 
"  but  it's  a  thing,  Mave,  we  could  never  think 
of ;  so  put  it  out  of  your  head." 

She  approached  her  mother,  and,  seizing 
her  hands,  exclaimed  : — 

"Oh,  mother,  for  the  sake  of  the  livin' 
God,  make  it  your  own  case  ! — think  of  it—' 
bring  it  home  to  you — look  into  the  fright- 
ful state  they're  in.  Are  they  to  die  in  a 
Christian  country  for  want  of  some  kind  per- 
son to  attend  upon  them?  Is  it  not  our 
duty,  when  we  know  how  they  are  sufferin'  ? 
I  cannot  rest,  or  be  at  ease  ;  an'  I  am  not 
afeard  of  fever  here.  You  may  say  I  love 
young  Condy  Dalton,  an'  that  it  is  on  his  ac- 
count I  am  wishin'  to  go.  Maybe  it  is  ;  an'  I 
will  now  tell  you  at  wanst,  that  I  do  love  him, 
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and  that  if  it  was  the  worst  plagae  th&t  ever 
silenced  the  noise  of  life  in  a  whole  oountrr, 
it  wouldn't  prevent  me  from  goin*  to  his  re- 
lief, nor  to  the  relief  of  any  one  belongin'  to 
him." 

''  I  knew/'  said  her  father,  "  that  that  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"I  do  love  him,"  she  continued,  "an*  this 
is  more  than  ever  I  had  courage  to  teU  you 
openly  before  ;,  but>  father,  I  feel  that  I  am 
called  upon  here  to  go  to  their  assistance, 
and  to  see  that  they  don't  die  from  neglect 
in  a  Christian  country.  I  have  trust  an' 
confidence  in  the  Almighty  Ood.  I  am  not 
afeard  of  fever  now ;  and  even  if  I  take  it  an' 
die,  you  both  know  that  I'll  die  in  actui'  the 
part  of  a  Christian  girl ;  an'  what  brighter 
hope  could  anything  bring  to  us  than  the 
happiness  that  such  a  dea&  would  open  to 
me  ?  But  here  I  feel  that  the  strength  and 
protection  of  Gk>d  is  upon  me,  and  I  will  not 
die." 

"  That's  all  very  well  Mave,"  said  her  mo- 
ther ;  "but  if  you  took  it^  and  did  die — oh, 
^arlin' " 

"  In  God's  name,  then,  111  take  my  chance, 
an'  do  the  duty  that  I  feel  myself  called  up- 
on to  do  ;  and,  Either  dear,  just  think  for  a 
minute — the  thrue  Christian  doesn't  merely 
forgive  the  injury  but  returns  good  for  evil ; 
and  then,  above  aH  thin^,  let  us  make  it  our 
own  case.  As  I  said  before,  if  we  were  as 
they  are — ^lyin'  racked  with  pain,  bumin' 
with  druth,  the  head  splittin',  the  whole 
strength  gone — not  able,  maybe,  to  spake, 
and  hardly  able  to  make  a  sign — ^to  wake 
ourselves,  to  put  a  drink  to  our  lips ; — sup- 
pose, I  say,  we  wor  lyin'  in  this  state,  an' 
that  all  the  world  had  '  deserted  us— -oh, 
wouldn't  we  say  that  any  fellow-crature  that 
had  the  kindness  and  the  courage  to  come 
and  aid  us — ^wet  our  lips,  raise  our  heads, 
and  cheer  oiu-  sinkin'  heai*ts  by  the  sound  of 
their  voice  alone — oh,  wouldn't  we  say  that 
it  ^as  God  that  in  His  mercy  put  it  into  their 
heart  to  come  to  us,  and  reUeve  us,  and  save 
us?" 

The  mother's  feelings  gave  way  at  this 
picture ;  and  she  said,  addressing  her  hus- 
band  

"Jerry,  maybe  it's  right  that  she  should 
go,  bekfiose,  afther  all,  what  if  it's  God  Him- 
self that  has  put  it  into  her  heart? " 

He  shook  his  head,  but  it  was  dear  that 
his  opposition  be^  to  waver. 

"  Think  of  the  danger,"  he  replied ;  "think 
of  thai  Still  if  I  thought  it  was  God's  own 
will  that  was  setting  her  to  it " 

"  Father,"  she  replied,  "  let  us  do  what  is 
right,  and  lave  the  rest  to  Gk>d  Himself. 
Burely  you  aren't  afeard  to  trust  in  Him  f  I 
may  take  the  fever  here  at  home,  without 


goin'  at  all,  and  die ;  for  if  it's  His  blessed 
will  that  I  should  die  of  it,  nothing  can  save 
me,  let  me  go  or  stay  where  I  plsaae ;  and  if 
it's  not,  it  matthers  little  where  I  go ;  His 
divine  grace  and  goodness  will  take  care  of 
me  and  protect  me.  It's  to  God  HLmael^ 
then,  you  are  triistin'  me,  an'  that  ought  to 
satisfy  you." 

Her  parents  looked  at  each  other — then  at 
her ;  and,  with  tears  in  their  eyes^  as  if  they 
had  been  parting  with  her  as  for  a  sacrifice, 
they  gave  a  consent,  in  which  that  humble 
confidence  in  the  will  of  God  which  consti- 
tutes the  highest  order  of  pi^ty,  was  blend- 
ed with  a  natural  yearning  and  terror  of  the 
heart,  lest  they  were  allowing  her  to  place 
herself  rashly  within  the  fatal  Teach  of  the 
contagion  which  prevailed.  Having  obtained 
their  permission,  i^e  lost  very  Uttle  time 
in  preparing  for  the  task  ej[ie  had  pro- 
posed to  execute.  A  very  small  portion  of 
meal,  and  a  little  milk,  together  with  one  or 
two  jugs  of  gruel,  whey,  &c.,  she  put  under 
her  doak ;  and  after  getting  the  blessings  of 
her  parents^  and  kissing  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  family,  she  departed  upon  her  pious 
— ^her  sublime  mission,  foUowed  by  the  tears 
and  earnest  prayers  of  her  whole  &mily. 

How  anomalous,  and  fuU  of  mysterious 
and  inexplicable  impulses  is  the  human 
heart !  Mave  Sullivan,  who,  in  volunteering 
to  attend  at  the  contagious  beds  of  the  un- 
fortunate Daltons,  gave  singular  and  noble 
proof  of  the  most  heroic  devotedness,  abso- 
lutely turned  from  the  common  road,  on  her 
way  to  their  cabin,  rather  than  meet  the 
funeral  of  a  person  ^o  had  died  of  fever, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  kept  aloof  from 
men  who -she  knew  to  be  invalids  by  the  fsct 
of  their  having  handkerchiefis  about  their 
heads — a  proof,  in  general,  that  they  had 
been  shaved  or  blistered,  while  laboring  un- 
der its  severest  form. 

When  she  had  gone  within  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  her  destination,  she  met  two 
individuals,  whose  relative  positions  indica- 
ted anything  bat  a  state  of  friendly  feeling 
between  them.  The  persons  we  allude  to 
were  Thomas  Dalton  and  the  miserable  ob- 
ject of  his  vengeance.  Darby  Skinadre.  Our 
readers  are  aware  tiiat  Sarah  caused  Darby 
to  accompany  her,  for  safety,*  to  the  cabin  of 
the  Daltons,  as  she  feared  that,  should  young 
Dalton  again  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his 
mob,  and  he  in  such  a  furious  and  unsettled 
state,  the  hapless  miser  might  fall  a  victim 
to  his  vengeance.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had 
the  meal-monger  heard  Tom's  name  men- 
tioned by  his  &ther,  when  about  to  proceed 
to  prison,  than  he  left  a  dark  comer  of  the 
cabin,  into  which  he  had  slunk,  and,  passing 
out,  easily  disappeared,  without  being  no- 
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ticed,  in  the  state  of  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed. 

The  rery  name  of  Tom  reminded  him  that 
he  was  in  his  Mher's  house,  and  that  should 
he  return,  and  find  him  there,  he  might  ex- 
pect little  mercy  at  his  hands.  Tom,  how- 
ever, amidst  the  melancholy  fatuity  under 
which  he  labored,  never  forgot  that  he  had 
an  account  to  settle  with  SMnadre.  It  ran 
through  his  unsettled  understanding  like  a 
sound  thread  through  a  damaged  web  ;  for 
ever  and  anon  his  mought  and  recollection 
would  turn  to  Peggy  Murtagh,  and  the' 
miser's  refusal  to  give  her  credit  for  the  food 
she  asked  of  him.  During  the  early  part  of 
that  day  he  had  gone  about  with  a  halter  in 
his  hand,  as  if  seeking  some  particular  in- 
dividual; and  whenever  he  chanced  to  be 
questioned  as  to  his  object,  he  always  re- 
plied with  a  wild  and  ferocious  chuckle — 

"  The  fellow  that  killed  her !— the  fellow 
that  killed  her  I " 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  Mave  was  sur- 
prised by  meeting  him  and  the  miser,  whom 
he  must  have  met  accidentally,  walking  side 
by  side,  but  in  a  position  which  gave  fearful 
intimation  of  Dalton's  purpose  respecting 
him.  Around  the  unfortunate  wretch's  neck 
was  the  halter  aforesaid,  made  into  a  running 
noose,  while,  striding  beside  him,  went  his 
wild  and  formidable  companion,  holding  the 
end  of  it  in  his  hand,  and  eyeing  him  from 
time  to  time  with  a  look  of  stupid  but  de- 
termined ferocity.  Skinadre's  appearance 
and  position  were  ludicrously  and  painfully 
helpless.  His  face  was  so  pale  and  thin  that  it 
was  difficult  to  see,  even  in  those  frightfuT 
times  of  sickness  and  famine,  a  countenance 
from  which  they  were  more  significantly  re- 
flected. He  was  absolutely  shrunk  up  with 
terror  into  half  his  size,  his  little  thin,  corded 
neck  appearing  as  if  it  were  striving  unsuc- 
cessfully to  work  its  way  down  into  his  trunk, 
and  his  small  ferret  eyes  looking  about  in 
every  direction  for  some  one  to  extricate 
him  out  of  the  deadlv  thrall  in  which  he  was 
held-  Mave,  who  had  been  aware  of  the 
enmity  which  his  companion  bore  him,  as 
well  as  of  its  cause,  and  fearing  that  the 
halter  was  intended  to  hang  the  luckless 
meal-man,  probably  upon  the  next  tree  they 
came  to,  did  not,  as  many^  another  female 
would  do,  avoid  or  run  away  from  the  madman. 
On  the  contrary,  she  approached  him  with 
an  expression  singularly  winning  and  sweet 
on  her  countenance,  and  in  a  voice  of  great 
kindness,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  to  ar- 
rest his  attention,  asked  him  how  he  did. 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  looking  upon  her 
with  a  dull  but  turbid  eye,  exclaimed  with 
an  insane  laugh,  pointing  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  miser — ''T&s  is  the  fellow  that  killed 


her — ^ha,  ha,  ha,  but  I  have  him  now — here 
he  is  in  the  noose  ;  in  the  noose.  Ay,  an'  I 
swore  it,  an'  there's  another,  too,  that's  to 
get  it,  but  /won't  ro6  any  body,  nor  join  in 
that  at  all ;  m  hang  him  here,  though — ha, 
Darby,  I  have  you  now." 

As  he  spoke,  poor  Skinadre  received  a 
chuck  of  the  halter  which  almost  brought  his 
tongue  out  as  far  as  in  the  throttling  process 
which  we  have  before  described. 

"Mave,  achora,"  said  he,  looking  at  her 
after  his  recovery  from  the  powerful  jerk  he 
had  just  got,  "for  the  sake  of  heaven,  try  an' 
save  my  Kfe  ;  if  you  don't  hell  never  let  me 
out  of  his  hands  a  livin*  man." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Dao-by,"  she  replied, 
"  poor  Tom  won't  injure  you  ;  so  fer  from 
that,  hell  take  the  halter  fi-om  about  your 
neck,  an'  let  you  go^  Won't  you  let  poor 
Darby  go,  Tom  ?  " 

"  I  mil,"  he  replied,  "  after  I  hang  him — 
ha,  ha,  ha ;  'twas  he  that  killed  her ;  he  let 
her  die  wid  hunger,  but  now  hell  swing  for 
it,  ha,  ha ! " 

These  words  were  accompanied  by  another 
chuck,  which  pulled  miserable  Skinadre  al- 
most off  his  legs. 

"  Tom,  for  shame,"  said  Mave,  "  why  would 
you  do  sich  an  unmanly  thing  with  this  poor 
ould  crature  ? — ^be  ^  man,  and  let  hjm  go." 

"  Ay,  when  he's  hangin',  wid  his  tongue 
out,  ha,  ha,  ha  ;  wait  till  we  get  to  the  Rib- 
bit  Bank,  where  there's  a  tree  to  be  had ; 
I've  sworn  it,  ay,  on  her  very  grave  too  ;  so 
good-by,  Mave !    Come  along,  Darby." 

"  Mave,  as  you  expect  to  have  the  gates  of 
Heaven  opened  to  your  sowl,  an*  don't  lave 
me,"  exclaimed  the  miser  with  clasped 
hands. 

Mave  looked  up  and  down  the  road,  but 
could  perceive  no  one*  approach  who  might 
render  the  unfortunate  man  assistance. 

"  Tom,"  said  she,  "  I  must  insist  on  your 
settin'  the  poor  man  at  liberty ;  I  insist  upon 
it.  You  cannot,  an'  you  must  not  take  his 
life  in  a  Christian  country  ;  if  you  do,  you 
know  you  will  be  hanged  yoursell  Let  him 
go  immediately." 

"Oh,  ay,"  he  replied,  "you  insist,  Mave ; 
but  m  tell  you  wnat — ^Tll  put  Peggy  in  a 
coach  yet,  when  I  c6me  into  my  fortune  ;  an' 
so  youll  insist,  will  you  ?  Jest  look  at  that 
wrist  of  yours,"  he  replied,  seizing  hers,  but 
with  gentleness,  "  and  then  look  at  this  of 
mine ;  an'  now  will  you  tell  me  that  youTl 
insist?  Come,  Darby,  we're  bound  for  the 
Bank;  there's  not  a  beech  there  but's  a 
hundred  feet  high,  an'  that's  higher  than  ever 
I'll  make  you  swing  fix)m.  Your  heart  bled 
for  her,  didn't  it  I  but  how  will  you  look 
when  I  have  you  facin'  the  son,  wid  your 
tongue  out  ?  " 
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"Tom,**  repKed  tliewi-etch,  "I  go  on  my 
knees  to  you,  an*  as  you  hope,  Tom " 

"  Hope,  you  hard-hearted  hound  1  isn't 
her  lather's  curse  upon  me  ?  ay,  an*  in  me  ? 
Wasn't  she  destroyed  among  us  ?  an'  you  bid 
me  hope.  By  the  broken  heart  she  died  of, 
you'll  get  a  double  tug  for  that,"  and  he  was 
about  to  drag  him  on  in  a  state  of  great  vio- 
lence, when  Mave  again  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  said — 

"  I  am  sure,  Tom,  you  are  not  ungrateful ; 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  forget  a  kind  act 
done  to  poor  Peggy,  that's  gone." 

**  P^ggy  • "  ^®  replied,  "  what's  about  her  ? 
gone  !-^Peggy  gone  ! — is  she  gone  ?  " 

"She  is  gone,"  replied  Mave,  "but  not 
lost ;  an*  it  is  most  likely  that  she  is  now 
looking  down  with  displeasure  at  your  con- 
duct and  intentions  towards  this  poor  man ; 
but  listen." 

"Are  you  goin'  to  spake  about  Peggy, 
though  ?  " 

"  I  am,  And  listen.  Do  you  remember  one 
evenin'  in  the  early  part  of  this  summer,  it 
was  of  a  Sunday,  there  was  a  crowd  about 
old  Brian  Mortagh's  house,  and  the  report 
of  Peggy's  shame, had  gone  abroad  and 
couldn't  be  kept  from  people's  eyes  any 
longer.  She  was  turned  out  of  her  father's 
house — she  was  beaten  by  her  brother  who 
swore  that  he  would  take  the  life  of  the 
first  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  young 
or  omd,  that  would  give  her  one  hour's  shel- 
ter. She  was  turned  out,  poor,  yoimg,  mis- 
led and  mistaken  crature,  and  no  one  would 
resave  her,  for  no  one  durst  There  was  a 
voung  girl  then  passin'  through  the  village,  on 
her  way  home,  much  about  Peggy's  own  age, 
but  barring  in  otie  respect,  neither  so  good 
nor  so  handsome.  Poor  Peggy  ran  to  that 
yoimg  girl,  an'  she  was  goin'  to  throw  her- 
self into  her  arms,  but  she  stopped.  *  I  am 
not  worthy,'  she  said,  cryin*  bitterly  ;  *  I  am 
not  worthy, — ^but  oh,  I  have  no  roof  to  shelter 
me,  for  no  one  dare  take  me  in.  What  will 
become  of  me  ? ' " 

While  she  spoke,  Dalton's  mind  appeared 
to  have  been  stirred  into  something  like  a 
consciousness  of  his  situation,  and  his  mem- 
ory to  have  been  brought  back,  as  it  were, 
from  the  wild  and  turbulent  images,  which 
had  impaired  its  efficacy,  to  a  personal  re- 
collection of  circimistances  that  had  ceased 
to  affect  him.  His  features,  for  instance, 
became  more  human,  his  eye  more  signifi- 
cant of  his  feeling,  and  his  whole  n:ianner 
more  quiet  and  restored.  He  looked  upon 
the  narrator  with  an  awakened  interest,  sur- 
\eyed  Darby,  as  if  he  scarcely  knew  how  or 
why  he  came  there,  and  then  sighed  deeply. 
Mave  proceeded : 

"  'I  am  an  outcast  now,'  said  poor  Peggy  ; 


'  I  have  neither  house  nor  home  ;  I  have  no 
father,  no  mother*  no  brother,  an'  he  that*  I 
loved,  an'  said  that  he  loved  me,  lias  desert- 
ed me.  Oh,*  said  she,  *  I  have  notliing  to  care 
for,  an'  nobody  to  care  for  me  now,  an'  what 
was  dearest  of  all — my  good  name — ^ia  gone  : 
no  one  will  shelter  me,  although  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  my  love  for  Thomas  Daltonl' 
She  was  scorned,  Thomas  Dalton,  she  >vas 
insulted  and  abused  by  women  who  knew 
her  innocence  and  her  goodness  till  she 
met  him;  every  tongue  was  against  her, 
every  hand  was  against  her,  and  every 
door  was  dosed  against  her ;  no,  not  every 
one — the  young  woman  she  spoke  to,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  out  of  compaasion  for  one 
so  young  and  unfortunate,  brought  Peggy 
Murtagh  home,  and  cried  with  her,  and  gave 
her  hope,  and  consoled  her,  and  pleaded 
with  her  fcither  and  mother  for  the  poor  de- 
luded girl  in  such  a  way  that  they  forgot 
her  misfortune  and  sheltered  her ;  till,  after 
her  brother's  death,  she  was  taken  in  again 
to  her  own  father's  house.  Now,  Tom, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  oblige  that  girl  who 
was  kind  to  ix)or  Peggy  Murtagh  ?  " 

"  It  was  in  Jerry  Sullivan's — it  was  into 
your  father's  house  she  was  taken." 

"  It  was  Tom  ;  and  the  young  woman  who 
befriended  Peggy  Murtagh  is  now  standin* 
by  your  side  and  asks  you  to  let  Darby  Skin- 
adre  go ;  do,  then,  let  him  go,  for  the  sako 
of  that  young  woman  I " 

Mave,  on  concluding,  looked  up  into  hifl 
face,  and  saw  that  his  eyes  were  moist ;  he 
then  smiled  moodily,  and,  placing  his  hand 
upon  her  head  in  an  approving  manner, 
said — 

"  You  wor  always  good,  Mave — here,  sel 
Darby  free  ;  but  my  mind's  uneasy  ;  I'm  no* 
right,  I  doubt — nor  as  I  ought  to  be  ;  but  ni 
tell  you  what — 111  go  back  towards  home  wid 
you,  if  youll  tell  me  more  about  Pegg}'." 

"  Do  so,"  she  replied,  delighted  at  such  ^ 
proposal ;  "  an'  I  will  tell  you  many  a  thing 
about  her  ;  an*  you.  Darby,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing round  to  that  individual — shorty  how- 
ever, as  the  time  was,  the  exulting,  but  still 
trembling  usurer  was  making  his  way,  at 
full  speed,  towards  his  own  house  ;  so  that 
she  was  spared  the  trouble  of  advising  him. 
as  she  had  intended,  to  look  to  his  safety 
as  well  as  he  could.  Such  was  the  gentle 
power  with  which  Mave  softened  and  sub- 
dued this  ferocious  and  unsettled  young  man 
to  her  wishes ;  and,  indeed,  so  forcible  in 
general  was  her  firm  but  serene  enthu- 
siasm, that  wherever  the  necessity  for  exert- 
ing it  occurred,  it  was  always  crowned  with 
success. 

Thomas  Dalton  as  might  be  expected, 
swayed  by  the  capricious  impulse  of  his  un- 
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happy  derangement,  did  not  accompany  her 
to  his  father's  cabin.  When  withm  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  it,  he  changed  his  inten- 
tion, and  struck  across  the  country  like  one 
who  seemed  uncertain  as  to  the  course  he 
should  take.  Of  late,  indeed,  he  rambled 
about,  sometimes  directing,  otherwise  asso- 
ciating himself  ^vith,  such  mobs  as  we  have 
described ;  sometimes  wandering,  in  a  soli- 
tary manner,  through  the  country  at  large  ; 
and  but  seldom  appearing  at  home.  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  looked  at  Have,  and 
said: 

"  I  hate  sick  people,  Mave,  an*  I  won't  go 
home ;  but,  wlusper,  when  you  see  Peggy 
Murtagh's  father,  tell  himthatnihave-herin 
a  coach,  yet,  plaise  Gk)d,  an'  he'll  take  the  curse 
off  o'  me,  when  he  hears  it^  maybe,  an'  all 
will  be  right'' 

He  then  bid  her  ffood-bye,  turned  from  the 
road,  and  bent  hialteps  i^  the  direction  of 
the  Babbit  Bank,  on  one  of  the  beeches  of 
which  he  had  intended  to  hang  the  miser. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Binalry, 

*  Ip  the  truth  were  known,  the  triumph 
which  Mave  Sullivan  achieved  over  the  terror 
of  fever  which  she  felt  in  common  with  al- 
most every  one  in  the  country  around  her, 
was  the  result  of  such  high-minded  devotion, 
as  would  have  won  her  a  statue  in  the  times 
of  old  Greece,  when  self-sacrifice  for  human 
good  was  appreciated  and  rewanled.  In  her 
case,  indeed,  the  triumph  was  one  of  almost 
unparalleled  heroism  ;  for  among  all  the  dif- 
ficulties which  she  had  to  overcome,  by  far 
the  greatest  was  her  own  constitutional 
dread  of  contagion.  It  was  only  on  reaching 
the  miserable  pesi^house  in  which  the  Dal- 
tons  lived,  and  on  witnessing,  with  her  own 
eves,  the  clammy  atmosphere  which,  in  the 
shape  of  dark  heavy  smoke,  was  oozing  in  all 
directions  from  its  roof,  that  she  became  con- 
scious of  the  almost  fatal  step  that  she  was 
about  to  take,  and  the  terrible  test  of  Chris- 
tian duty  and  exalted  affection,  to  which  she 
was  in  the  act  of  subjecting  herself. 

On  arriving*  at  the  door,  and  when  about 
to  enter,  even  the  resolution  she  had  come 
to,  and  the  lofty  principle  of  trust  in  Gk>d, 
on  which  it  rested,  were  scarcely  able  to  sup- 
port her  against  the  host  of  constitutional 
terrors,  which,  for  a  momqnt,  rushed  upon 
her  heart  The  great  act  of  self-sacrifice,  as 
it  may  almost  be  termed,  which  she  was 
about  to  perform,  became  so  diminished  in 
her  imagination,  that  all  sense  of  its  virtue 


passed  away;  and  instead  of  gaining  strength 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  pure  and  un- 
selfish motive  by  which  she  was  actuated, 
she  began  to  contemplate  her  conduct  as  the 
result  of  a  rash  and  unjustifiable  presump- 
tion on  the  providence  of  God,  and  a  wanton 
exposure  of  the  life  he  had  given  her.  She 
felt  herself  tremble ;  her  heart  palpitated, 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  her  whole  soul  be- 
came filled  with  a  tumultuous  and  indistinct 
perception  of  all  she  had  proposed  to  do,  as 
well  as  of  everything  about  her.  Gradually, 
however,  this  state  of  feeling  cleared  away — 
by  and  by  the  purity  and  Christian  principle 
that  were  involved  in  her  conduct,  came  to 
her  relief. 

"  What,"  she  asked  herself,  "  if  they  should 
die  without  assistance  ?  In  God's  name,  and 
with  his  strength  \o  aid  me,  I  will  run  all 
risks,  and  fulfil  the  task  I  have  taken  upon 
me  to  do.  May  he  support  and  protect  me 
through  it." 

Thus  resolved,  and  thus  fortified,  she  en- 
tered the  gloomy  scene  of  sickness  and  con* 
tagion. 

There  were  but  four  persons  within :  that 
is  to  say,  her  lover,  his  sister  Nancy,  Mary 
the  invalid,  and  Sarah  M'Gowan.  Nancy  and 
her  brother  were  now  awake,  and  poor  Mary 
occupied  her  father's  arm-chair,  in  which  she 
sat  with  her  head  iredined  upon  the  back  of 
it,  somewhat,  indeed,  after  his  own  fashion 
— and  Sarah  opposite  young  Con's  bed,  hav- 
ing her  eyes  fixed,  with  a  mournful  expres- 
sion, on  his  pale  and  almost  deathlike  coun- 
tenance. Mave's  appearance  occasioned  the 
whole  party  to  feel  much  surprise — and  Mary 
rose  from  her  arm-chair,  and  greeting  her 
affectionately,  said — 

"  I  cannot  welcome  you,  dear  Mave,  to  sich 
a  place  as  this — and  indeed  I  am  sorry  you 
came  to  see  us — for  I  needn't  tell  you  what 
I'd  feel — what  we'd  all  feel,"  and  here  she 
looked  quickly,  but  with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible significance  at  her  brother,  "if  any- 
thing happened  you  in  consequence  ;  which 
may  God  forbid !  How  are  you  all  at  home  ?  " 

"We  are  all  free  from  sickness,  thank 
God,"  said  Mave,  whom  the  presence  of 
Sarah  caused  to  blush  deeply ;  "  but  how 
are  you  all  here  ?  I  am  sorry  to  find  that 
poor  Nancy  is  ill — ^and  that  Con  has  got  a  re- 
lapse." 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  as  she  spoke, 
and,  on  contemplating  his  languid  and  sick- 
ly countenance,  she  could  only,  by  a  great 
effort,  repress  her  tears. 

"  Do  not  come  near  us,  dear  Mave,"  said 
Dalton,  "  and,  indeed,  it  was  wrong  to  come 
here  at  all." 

"  God  bless  you,  an*  guard  you,  Mave," 
said  Nancy,  "  an'  we  feel  your  goodness ;  but 
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as  Con  says,  it  i^as  wrong  to  put  yourself  in 
the  way  of  danger.  For  Ood's  ss^e,  and  as 
you  hope  to  escape  this  terrible  sickness^  lave 
the  house  at  wanst.  We're  sensible  of  your 
kindnesft — ^but  lave  us — ^lave  us — ^for  evexy 
minute  you  stop,  may  be  death  to  you." 

Sarah,  who  had  never  yet  spoken  to  Mave, 
turned  her  black  mellow  eyes  from  her  to 
her  lover,  and  from  him  to  her  alternately. 
She  then  dropped  them  for  a  time  on  the 
ground,  and  again  looked  round  her  with 
something  like  melancholy  impatience.  Her 
complexion  was  high  and  flushed,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  v^th  imaccustomed  brilliancy. 

"  It*s  not  right  two  people  should  run  sich 
risk  on  our  account/'- said  Con,  looking  to- 
wards Sarah ;  "  here's  a  young  woman  who 
has  come  to  nurse,  tend  and  take  care  of  us, 
for  which,  may  God  bless  her,  and  protect 
her! — it's  Sarah  M'Gowan,  Donnel  Dhu's 
daughter." 

"  Think  of  Mave  Sullivan,"  said  Sarah— 
"  think  only  of  Mave  Sullivan — she's  in  dan- 
ger— ^ha — but  as  for  me — ^suppose  I  should 
take  the  laver  and  die  ?  " 

"May  God 'forbid,  poor  girl,"  e^^claimed 
Con;  "it  would  lave  us  all  a  sad  heart. 
Dear  Mave  don't  stop  here — every  minute  is 
dangeroua" 

Sarah  went  over  to  the  bedside,  and  put- 
ting her  hand  gently  upon  his  forehead, 
said — 

"Don't  spake  to  pity  me — ^I  can't  bear 
pity ;  anything  at  all  but  pity  from  you. 
Say  you  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me,'  or 
whether  I  die  or  not — ^but  don't  pity  me." 

It  is  extrem#ly  difficult  to  describe  Sarah's 
appearance  and  state  of  mind  as  she  spoke 
thik  Her  manner  towards  Con  was  replete 
with  tenderness,  and  the  most  earnest  and 
anxious  interest,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  ran  through  her  voice  a  tone  of  bitter 
feeling,  an  evident  consciousness  of  some- 
thing that  pressed  strongly  on  her  heart, 
which  gave  a  marked  and  startling  character 
to  her  language. 

MavQ  for  &  moment  forgot  everything  but 
the  interest  which  Saiah,  and  the  mention 
of  her,  excited.  She  turned  gently  round 
from  Mary,  who  had  been  speaking  to  her, 
and  fixing  her  eyes  on  Sarah,  examined  her 
^th  pailonable  curiosity,  from  head  to 
foot ;  nor  will  she  be  blamed,  we  trust,  iJ^ 
even  then  and  there,  the  scrutiny  was  not 
less  dose,  in  consequence  of  it  having  been 
known  to  her  that  in  point  of  beauty,  and 
symmetry  of  figure,  they  had  stood  towards 
each  other,  for  some  time  past,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  rivals.  Sarah  who  had  on,  without 
stockings,  a  pair  of  small  slippers,  a  good 
deal  the  wocse  for  weai*,  had  risen  from  the 
bed  side,  and  now  stood   near   the   fire. 


directly  opposite  the  only  little  window  in 
the  house,  aud,  consequently,  in  the  best 
hght  it  afforded.  Have's  gWce,  though 
rapid,  was  comprehensive;  but  she  felt  it 
was  sufficient :  the  generous  girl,  on  con- 
templating the  wild  grace  and  natural  ele- 
gance of  Sarah's  figure,  and  the  singular 
beauty  and  wonderful  animation  of  her  fea- 
tures, instantly,  in  her  own  mind,  surren- 
dered all  claim  to  competition,  and  admitted 
to  herself  that  Sarah  was,  without  exception, 
the  most  perfectly  beautiful  girl  she  ever 
seen.  Her  last  words^  too,  and  the  striking 
tone  in  which  they  were  [q)oken,  arrested 
her  attention  still  more ;  so  that  she  passed 
naturally  from  the  examination  of  her  person 
to  the  purport  of  her  language. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  know  enough 
of  human  nature,  to  imderstand  that  tbis 
examination  of  Sarah,  ujKm  the  part  of  Mave 
Sullivan,  was  altogether  an  involuntary  act, 
and  one  which  occurred  in  leas  time  than  we 
have  taken  to  write  any  one  of  the  lines  in 
which  it  is  described. 

Mave,  who  perceived  at  once  that  the 
words  of  Sarah  were  bmxLened  by  some  pe- 
culiar distress^  could  not  prevent  her  admir- 
iation  from  turning  into  pity  without  exactly 
knowing  why ;  but  in  consequence  of  what 
Sarah  had  jiist  said,  she  feared  to  express  it 
either  by  word  or  look,  lest  she  might  oeca« 
sion  her  unnecessary  pain.  She  conse- 
quently, after  a  slight  pause,  replied  to  her 
lover — 

"  You  must  not  blame  me,  dear  Con,  for 
being  here.  I  came  to  give  whatever  poor 
attendance  I  could  to  Nancy  here,  and  to 
sich  of  you  as  want  it,  while  you're  sicku  I 
came,  indeed,  to  stay  and  nurse  you  aU»  if 
you  will  let  me ;  an'  you  won't  be  sorry  to 
hear  it,  ia  spite  of  all  that  has  happened,  that 
I  have  the  consent  of  my  father  an'  mother 
for  so  doin*." 

A  faint  smile  of  satisfaction  lit  up  her 
lover's  features,  but  this  was  soon  overshad- 
owed  by  his  apprehension  for  her  safety. 

Sarah,  who  had  for  about  a  half  minute 
been  examining  Mave  on  her  part,  now  start- 
ed, and  exclaimed  with  flajdiing  eyes,  and 
we  may  add,  a  bursting  and  distracted 
heart — 

"  Well,  MJave  Sullivan,  I  have  oft»n  seen 
you,  but  never  so  well  as  now.  You  have 
goodness  an'  truth  in  your  face.  Oh,  it's  a 
purty  face — a  lovely  face.  But  why  do  you 
state  a  fiilsebood  here  f — ^for  what  you've  }ust, 
said  is  false ;  I  know  it." 

Mave  started,  and  in  a  moment  her  pale 

face  and  neck  were  sufiused.  by  one  burnings 

blush,  at  the  idea  of  such  an  imputation. 

She  looked  around  her,  as  if  enquirmg  troxa 

i  all  those  who  were  present  the  nature  o£  the 
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f  laehood  attributed  to  her ;  and  then  with  a 
cokn  but  firm  eye,  she  asked  Sarah  what  she 
could  mean  by  such  language. 

''You're  afther  sajinV'  replied  Sarah, 
"that  yoa'recome  here  to  nurse  Nancy  there. 
Now  that's  not  true,  and  you  know  it  isn't 
Yon  come  here  to  nurse  young  Con  Dcdton  : 
and  you  came  to  nurse,  him^  bekaisa  you  love 
him.  No,  I  don't  blame  you  for  that,  but  I 
do  for  not  saying  so,  without  fear  or  disguise 
—for  I  hate  both." 

"That  wouldn't  be  altogether  true  either," 
replied  Mave,  "  if  I  said  so  ;  for  I  did  come 
to  nurse  Nancy,  and  any  others  of  the  family 
that  might  sttmd  in  need  of  it  As  to  Con, 
Fm  neither  ashamed  to  love  him,  nor  afeard  to 
acknowledge  it ;  and  I  had  no  notion  of  sta- 
tin' a  falsehood  when  I  said  what  I  did.  I 
tell  you,  then,  Sarah  M'Gowan,  that  you've 
done  me  injustice.  If  there  appeared  to  be 
a  falsehood  in  my  words,  there  was  none  in 
my  heart" 

"  That's  truth ;  I  know,  I  feel  that  thaf  s 
truth," replied  Sarah,  quickly  ;  "but  oh,  how 
wrong  I  am,"  she  exclaimed,  "to  menticfn 
that  or  anything  else  here  that  might  distract 
him  !  Ah,"  she  proceeded,  addressing  Mave, 
"  I  did  you  injustice — ^I  feel-I  did,  but  don't 
be  angry  with  me,  for  I  acknowledge  it" 

"  Why  should  I  be  angry  with  you  ?"  re- 
plied Mave,  "you  only  spoke  what  you 
thought,  an'  this,  by  all  accotmts,  is  what 
you  always  do." 

"  Let  us  talk  as  little  as  possible  here,"  re- 
plied Sarah,  the  sole  absorbing  object  of 
whose  existence  lay  in  Dalton's  recovery. 
"  I  will  speak  to  you  on  your  way  home,  but 
not  here — not  here  ; "  and  while  utteripg  the 
last  words  she  pointed  to  Dalton,  to  inti- 
mate that  further  conversation  might  disturb 
him. 

"Dear  Mave,"  observed  Mary,  now  rising 
from  her  chair,  "  you  are  stay  in*  too  long  ; 
oh,  for  Good's  sake,  don't  stop  ;  you  can't 
dhrame  of  the  danger  you're  in." 

"  But,"  replied  Mave,  calmly,  "  you  know, 
Mary,  that  I  came  to  stop  and  to  do  what- 
ever I  can  do  till  the  family  comes  round. 
You  are  too  feeble  to  undertake  anything, 
and  might  only  get  into  a  relapse  if  you  at- 
tempted it" 

"But,  then  we  have  Sarah  M'Gowan," 
she  repHed,  "  who  came,  as  few  would — none 
livin'  uiis  day,  I  think,  barrin'  yourself  and 
her — to  stay  with  us,  and  to  do  anything 
that  she  can  do  for  us  alL  May  God  for 
ever  bless  her !  for  short  as  the  time  is,  I 
think  she  has  saved  some  of  our  lives — 
Cond/s  without  a  doubt" 

Mave  turned  towards  Sarah,  and,  as  she 
looked  upon  h^r,  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

"Sarah  M'GowaD,"  said  she,  "you  are 


fond  of  truth,  an'  you  are  right ;  I  can't  find 
words  to  thank  you  for  doin'  what  you  did 
God  bless  and  reward  you  I " 

She  extended  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  but 
Sarah  put  it  back.  "  No,"  said  she,  indig- 
nantly, "  never  from  you  ;  above  all  that's 
livin*  don't  you  thank  me.  You,  you,  why 
you  arn't  his  wife  yet,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
suppressed  voice  of  deep  agitation,  "an' 
maybe  you  never  will  You  don't  know 
what  may  happen — you  don't  know " 

She  immediately  seemed  to  recollect  some- 
thing that  operated  as  a  motive  to  restrain 
any  exhibition  of  strong  feeling  or  passion 
on  her  part,  for  all  at  once  she  composed 
herself,  and  sitting  down,  merely  said  : — 

"  Mave  SulHvan,  Fm  glad  you  love  truth, 
and  I  believe  you  do  ;  I  can't,  then,  resav^ 
any  thanks  from  you,  nor  I  won't ;  an'  i 
would  tell  you  why,  any  place  but  here." 

"  I  don't  at  all  imderstand  you,"  replied 
Mave  *,  "  but  for  your  care  and  attention  to 
him,  Fm  sure  it's  no  barm  to  say,  may  God 
reward  you  I  I  will  never  forget  it  to  you." 

"  While  I  have  life,"  said^  Dalton  feebly, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Sarah's  face,  "  I,  for 
one,  won't  forget  her  kindness." 

"  Kindness ! "  she  re-echoed — "  ha,  ha  !— 
well,  it's  no  matter — ^it's  no  matter ! " 

"  She  saved  my  life,  Mave ;  I  was  lyin' 
here,  and  hadn't  even  a  drink  of  water,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house  ;  Mazy 
there,  was  out,  an'  poor  Nancy  was  ravin'  m* 
ragin'  with  illness  and  pain  ;  but  she,  Sarah, 
was  here  to  settle  us,  to  attend  us,  to  get  us 
a  drink  whenever  we  wanted  it — ^to  raise  us 
up,  an'  to  put  it  to  our  lips,  on'  to  let  us 
down  with  as  little  pain  as  possible.  Oh,  how 
could  I  forget  all  this?  Dear,  dear  Sarah, 
how  could  I  forget  this  if  I  was  to  live  a 
thousand  years  ?  " 

Con's  face,  while  he  spoke,  became  anima- 
ted with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  feeling  to 
which  he  gave  utterance,  and,  as  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Sarah  with  a  suitable  expres* 
sion,  there  appeared  to  be  a  warmth  of  emo' 
tion  in  his  whole  manner  which  a  sanguine 
person  mightprobably  interpret  in  something 
beyond  gratitude. 

Sarah,  after  he  had  concluded,  looked  upon 
him  with  a  long,  earnest,  but  uncertain  gaze  ; 
so  long,  indeed,  and  so  intensely  penetrating 
was  it,  that  the  whole  energy  of  her  charac- 
ter might,  for  a  time,  be  read  clearly  in  the 
singular  expression  of  her  eyes.  It  was 
evident  that  her  thoughts  were  fluttering 
between  pleasure  and  pain,  cheerfulness  and 
gloom  ;  but  at  length  her  countenance  lost, 
by  degrees,  its  earnest  character,  the  alter- 
nate play  of  light  and  shadow  over  it  ceased, 
and  the  gaze  (Ranged,  almost  imperceptibly, 
into  one  of  settled  abstraction. 
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"It  might  b^,"  she  said,  as  if  thinking 
aloud — "  it  might  be — ^but  ^me  will  tell ;  and, 
in  the  manetime,  everything  must  be  done 
fairly — fairly ;  still,  if  it  shouldn't  come  to 
pass — ^if  it  should  not — it  would  be  betther 
if  I  had  never  been  bom ;  but  it  may  be, 
an'  time  will  tell." 

Have  had  watched  her  countenance  closely, 
and  without  being  able  to  discover  the  na- 
ture of  the  conflict  that  appeared  in  it,  she 
went  over,  and  placing  her  hand  gently  upon 
Sarah's  arm,  exclaimed — 

"  Don't  blame  me  for  what  Pm  goin*  to 
say,  Sarah — if  youll  let  me  call  you  Sarah  ; 
but  the  tiiith  is,  I  see  that  your  mind  is 
troubled.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  remove  that 
trouble,  or  that  any  one  here  could  1  I  am 
sure  they  all  would,  as  wiUingly  as  myself." 

"  She  is  troubled,"  said  IVIary  ;  *'  I  know 
by  her  manner  that  there's  something  dis- 
tressing on  her  mind.  Any  earthly  thing 
that  we  could  do  to  relieve  her  we  would ; 
but  I  asked    her,   and   she  wouldn't   tell 


me. 


»} 


It  is  likely  that  Mary's  kindness,  and  espe- 
cially Mave's,  so  gently,  but  so  sincerely  ex- 
pressed, touched  her  as  they  spoke.  She 
made  no  reply,  however,  but  approached 
Mave  with  a  shght  smile  on  her  face,  her  hps 
compressed,  and  her  eyes,  which  were  fixed 
and  bnlliant,  floating  in  something  that  look- 
ed like  moisture,  and  which  might  as  wcdl 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  glow  of  auger 
as  the  impulse  of  a  softer  emotion,  or  per- 
haps— and  this  might  be  nearer  the  trufli — 
as  a  conflict  between  the  two  states  of  feel- 
ing. For  some  moments  she  looked  into 
Mave's  very  eyes,  and  after  a  little,  she  seem- 
ed to  regain  her  composure,  and  sat  down 
without  speaking.  There  was  a  slight  pause 
occasioned  by  tibe  expectation  that  she  had 
been  about  to  reply,  during  which  Dalton's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  In  her  evident 
Stress,  she  looked  upon  him.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  the  revelation  that  that  glance  of 
anguish,  on  the  part  of  Sarah,  gave  to  him, 
disclosed  the  secret. 

"  Oh,  my  God  1 "  he  exclaimed,  involimtari- 
ly  and  unconsciously,  "  is  this  possible  ?  " 

Sarah  felt  that  the  discovery  had  been 
made  by  him  at  last ;  and  seeing  that  all 
their  eyes  were  still  upon  her,  she  rose  up, 
and  approaching  Mave,  said — 

*'  It  is  true,  Mave  Sullivan,  I  am  troubled 
— Maiy,  I  am  troubled ; "  and  as  she  uttered 
the  words,  a  blush  so  deep  and  so  beautiful 
spread  itself  over  her  face  and  neck,  that  the 
very  females  present  were,  for  the  moment, 
lost  in  admiration  of  her  radiant  youth  and 
loveliness.  Dalton's  eyes  were  still  upon  her, 
and  after  a  little  time,  he  said — 

*'  Sarah,  come  to  me." 


She  went  to  his  bedside,  and  kneeling, 
bent  her  exquisite  figure  over  him  ;  and  as 
her  dark  bnlliant  eyes  looked  into  his,  he 
felt  the  firagrance  of  her  breatl\  mingling  with 
his  own. 

"What  is  it? "said  she. 

"  You  are  too  near  me,"  said  he. 

"  Ah,  I  feel  I  am,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
head. 

"  I  mane,"  he  added,  "  for  your  own  safety. 
Give  me  your  hand,  deai*  Sarah." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  raising  himself  a 
little  on  his  right  side,  he  looked  upon  her 
again  ;  and  as  he  did  so,  she  felt  a  few  warm 
tears  falling  upon  it 

"Now,"  he  said,  "  lay  me  down  again,  Sa- 
rah." 

A  few  moments  of  ecstatic  tumult,  in 
which  Sarah  was  unconscious  of  anythittg 
about  her,  passed.  She  then  rose,  and  sit- 
ting down  on  the  Httle  stool,  she  wept  for 
some  minutes  in  silence.  During  this  quiet 
parox^^sm  no  one  spoke  ;  but  when  Dalton 
turned  his  eyes  upon  Mave  SuUivan,  she  was 
pale  as  ashes. 

Mary,  who  had  noticed  nothing  particular 
in  the  incidents  just  related,  now  urged  Mave 
to  depart;  and  the  latter,  on  exchanging 
glances  with  Dalton,  could  })erceive  that  a 
feeble  hectic  had  overspread  his  face.  She 
looked  on  him  earnestly  for  a  moment,  then 
paused  as  if  in  thought,  and  going  round  to 
his  bedside,  knelt  dovm,  and  taking  his  hand, 
said — 

"  Con,  if  there  is  any  eartiily  thing  that  I 
can  do  to  give  ease  and  comfort  to  your 
mind,  I  am  ready  to  do  it.  If  it  would  re- 
lieve vou,  forget  that  you  ever  saw  me,  or 
ever— ever — knew  me  at  alL  Suppose  I  am 
not  living — that  I  am  dead.  I  say  this,  dear 
Con,  to  reUeve  you  from  any  pain  or  distress 
of  mind  that  you  viwy  feel  on  my  account 
Beheve  me,  I  feel  everything  for  you,  an* 
nothing  now  for  mysell  Whatever  you  do, 
I  tell  you  that  a  harsh  word  or  thought  from 
me  you  will  never  have." 

Mave,  while  she  spoke,  did  not  shed  a 
tear  ;  nor  was  her  calm,  sweet  voice  indica- 
tive of  any  extraordinary  emotion.  Sarah, 
who  had  been  weeping  until  the  other  began 
to  speak,  now  rose  up,  and  approaching 
Mave,  said — 

"  Go,  Mave  Sullivan — go  out  of  this  dan- 
gerous  house  ;  and  you,  Condy  Dalton,  heed 
not  what  she  has  said.  Mave  Sullivan,  I 
think  I  understand  your  words,  an'  they 
make  me  ashamed  of  myself,  an'  of  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  troublin'  nie.  Oh, 
what  am  I  when  compared  to  you  ? — nothing 
nothing." 

Mave  had,  on  entering,  deposited  the  little 
matters  she  had  brought  for  their  comfort ; 
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and  Mary  now  came  over,  and  placing  her 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  said : 

"Sarah  is  right,  dear  Mave;  fo^ God's 
sake  do  not,  stay  here.  Oh,  think — only 
think  if  you  tuck  this  faver,  an*  that  any- 
thing happened  you." 

"  Come,"  said  Sarah,  "  leave  this,  dangerous 
place ;  I  will  see  you  part  of  the  way  home 
— ^you  can  do  nothing  here  that  I  won't  do, 
and  everything  that  I  can  do  will  be  done." 

Her  lover's  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  her, 
and  with  a  feeble  voice — ^for  the  agitation 
had  exhausted  him— he  added  his  solicit 
tations  for  her  departure  to  theira 

"  I  hope  I  will  soon  be  better,  dear  Mave, 
and  able  to  get  up  too — but  may  God  bless 
you  and  take  care  of  you  till  then  !  " 

Mave  again  went  round  and  took  his  hand, 
on  which  he  felt  a  few  tears  fall 

"  I  came  here,  dear  C5on,"  she  said,  "  to 
take  care  of  you  all,  and  why  need  I  be 
ashamed  to  say  so — ^to  do  all  I  could  for  your- 
sell  Sarah  here  wishes  me  to  spake  the 
truth,  an'  why  shouldn't  I  ?  Think  of  my 
words  then.  Con,  and  don't  let  me  or  the 
thoughts  of  me  occasion  you  one  moment's 
tmhappiness.  To  see  you  happy  is  all  the 
wish  I  have  in  this  world." 

She  then  bade  them  an  affectionate  fare- 
well, and  was  about  to  take  her  departure, 
when  Sarah,  who  had  been  musing  for  a 
moment,  went  to  Dtilton,  and  having  knelt  on 
one  knee,  was  about  to  speak,  and  to  speak, 
as  was  evident  from  her  manner,  with  great 
earnestness,  when  she  suddenly  restrained 
herself,  clasped  her  hands  with  a  vehement 
action,  looked  distractedly  from  him  to  Mave, 
and  then  suddenly  rising,  took  Mave's  hand, 
and  said  : 

"Come  away — ^it's  dangerous  to  stop 
where  this  fever  is — you  ought  to  be  careful 
of  yourself — you  have  friends  that  loves  you, 
and  that  would  feel  for  you  if  you  were  gone. 
•You  have  a  kind  good  faiher, — a  lovin* 
mother — a  lovin'  mother,  that  you  could  turn 
to,  an'  may  turn  to,  if  ever  you  should  have 
a  sore  heart — a  mother — oh,  that  blessed 
word — ^what  wouldn't  I  give  to  say  that  I 
have  a  mother !  Many  an'  outrage — ^many 
a  wild  fit  of  passion — many  a  harsh  word, 
too— K>h,  what  mightn't  I  be  now  if  I  had  a 
mother?  All  the  world  thinks  I  have  a  bad 
heart — ^that  I'm  without  feehn' ;  but,  indeed, 
Mave  Sullivan,  I'm  not  without  feelin',  an'  I 
don't  think  I  have  a  bad  heart" 

"  You  have  not  a  bad  heart,"  replied  Mave, 
taking  her  hand  ;  "  no  one,  dear  Sarah, 
could  look  into  your  face  and  say  so;  no, 
but  I  think  so  far  from  that,  your  heart  is 
both  kind  and  generous." 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  replied,  "  I  hope  I  have 
^-now  oome  you  and  leave  this  dangerous 


house  ;  besides  I  have  sofdething  to  say  to 
you." 

Mave  and  she  proceeded  along  the  old 
causeway  that  led  to  the  cabin,  and  having 
got  out  upon  the  dpen  road,  Sarah  stood. 

"  Now,  Mave  SuUiyan,"  said  she,  "  hsten, 
— ^you  do  me  only  justice  to  say  that  I  love 
truth,  an'  hate  a  Ue,  or  consalement  of  any 
kind.  I  ax  you  now  this — you  discovered 
awhile  ago  that  I  love  Condy  Dalton  ?  Isn't 
that  thrue  ?  " 

"I  wasn't  altogether  certain,"  repHed 
Mave,  "  but  I  thought  I  did — an'  now  I  think 
you  do  love  him." 

'*  I  do  love  him — oh,  I  do — an'  why  as  you 
said,  should  I  be  ashamed  of  it  ? — ay,  an'  it 
was  my  intention  to  tell  you  so  the  first  time 
I'd  see  you,  an'  to  give  you  fair  notice  that  I 
did,  an'  that  I'd  lave  nothing  undone  to  win 
him  from  you." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other,  "  this  is  open 
and  honest,  at  all  events." 

"  That  was  my  intention,"  pursued  Sarah, 
"  an'  I  had,  for  a  short  time,  other  thoughts ; 
ay,  an'  worse  thoughts  ;  my  father  was  pur- 
suadin'  me — ^but  I  can't  spake  on  tliai — for 
he  has  my  promise  not  to  do  so.  Oh,  I'm 
nothing,  dear  Mave — nothing  at  all  to  you.  I 
can't  forget  your  words  awhile  ago — bekaise 
I  knew  what  you  meant  at  the  time,  when 
you  said  to  Con,  *  any  earthly  thing  that  I 
can  do  to  give  aise  and  comfort  to  your  mind 
I  am  ready  to  do  it.  If  it  would  reheve  you, 
forget  that  you  ever  saw  me  or  ever  knew 
me.'  Now,  Mave,  I've  confessed  to  you  that 
I  love  Con  Dalton — but  I  tell  you  not  to 
trouble  your  heart  by  any  thoughts  of  me  ; 
my  mind's  made  up  as  to  what  I'll  do — don't 
fear  me,  FU  never  cross  you  here.  Tm 
a  lonely  creature,"  she  proceeded,  bursting 
into  bitter  tears ;  "  I'm  without  friends  and 
relations,  or  any  one  that  cares  at  all  about 
me 

"Don't  say  so,"  replied  Mave,  "I  care 
about  you,  an*  it's  only  now  that  people  is 
beginning  to  know  you — but  that's  not  all, 
Sarah,  if  it's  any  consolation  to  you  to  know 
it — knmi)  it — Condy  Dalton  loves  you — ay, 
loves  you,  Sarah  M'Gowan — you  may  take  my 
word  for  that — I  am  certain  this  day  that 
what  I  say  is  true." 

"  Loves  me  I "  she  exclaimed. 

**  Loves  you,"  repetited  Mave,  "  is  the  word, 
an'  I  have  said  it" 

"  I  didn't  suspect  that  when  I  spoke,"  she 
repUed. 

Each  looked  upon  the  other,  and  both  as 
they  stood  were  as  pale  as  death  itself.  At 
length  Mave  spoke^ 

**I  have  one  only  thought,  Sarah,  an' 
that  is  how  to  make  liim  happy ;  to  see  him 
happy." 
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"  I  can  scarcely  spake,"  replied  Sarah  ;  "  I 
wouldn't  know  what  to  say  ii  I  did.  Tm  aU 
oonfused  ;  Mave,  dear,  forgive  me ! " 

"  God  bless  you,"  replied  Mave,  "  for  you 
are  truth  ao'  honesty  itself.  God  bless  an' 
you,  make  Atm  happy  I  Good-bye,  dear 
garah." 

She  put  her  hand  into  Sarah's  and  felt 
that  it  trembled  excessively — ^but  Sarah  was 
utterly  passive ;  she  did  not  even  return  the 
pressure  which  she  had  received,  and  when 
Mave  departed,  she  was  standing  in  a  reve- 
rie, LQcapable  of  thought,  deadly  pale^  and 
perfectly  motionless. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Sarah  Without  Hop^ 

How  Sarah  returned  to  Dalton's  cabin  she 
herself  knew  not.  Such  was  the  tumult 
which  the  communication  then  made  to  her 
by  Mave,  had  occasioned  in  her  mind,  that 
the  scene  which  had  just  taken  place,  alto- 
gether appeared  to  her  excited  spirit  like  a 
troubled  <£ream,  whose  impressions  were  too 
mxreal  and  deceptive  to  be  depended  on  for 
a  moment.  The  reaction  from  the  passive 
state  in  which  Mave  had  left  her,  was,  to 
a  temperament  like  her's,  perfectly  over- 
whelmmg.  Her  pulse  beat  high,  hear  cheek 
burned,  and  her  eye  flashed  with  more  than 
its  usual  Are  and  oveirpowering  brilHancy, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  impression 
alone,  all  her  thoughts  were  so  rapid  and 
indistinct  as  to  resemble  the  careering 
clouds  which  fly  in  tumult  and  confusion 
along  the  troubled  sky,  with  nothing  station- 
ary but  the  sun  far  above,  and  which,  in  this 
case,  might  be  said  to  resemble  the  bright 
conviction  of  Daiton's  love  for  her,  that 
Mave's  assurance  had  left  behind  it.  On 
re-entering  the  cabin,  without  being  prop- 
erly conscious  of  what  she  either  did  or  said, 
she  once  more  knelt  by  the  side  of  Dalton's 
bed,  and  hastiLy  taking  his  unresisting  hand, 
was  about  to  speak ;  but  a  difficulty  how  to 
shape  her  language  held  her  in  a  painful 
and  troubled  suspense  for  some  moments, 
during  which  I>alton  could  plainly  perceive 
the  excitement;  or  rather  rapture,  by  which 
she  was  actuated.  At  leng£L  a  gosh  of  hot 
and  burning  tears  enabled  her  to  speak,  and 
she  said: 

"  Con  Dalton — dear  Con,  is  it  true?  can 
it  be  true?— oh,  no — no '—but,  then,  she 
says  it — is  it  true  that  you  like  me — ^like  me  ! 
— ^no,  no— that  word  is  too  wake — is  it  true 
tliat  you  love  me  ?  but  no — ^it  can't  be — ^there 
never  was  so  much  happiness  intended  for 


me  ;  and  th^:i,  if  it  should  be  true — oh,  if  it 
was  possible,  how  wiil  I  bear  it  ?  what  will  I 
do  ?  what — is  to  be  the  consequence  ?  for  my 
love  for  J^u  is  beyond  all  belief — beyond  all 
that  tongue  can  telL  I  can't  stiand  this  strug- 
gle— ^my  head  is  giddy — ^I  scarcely  know 
what  I'm  sayin',  or  is  it  a  dhrame  that  111 
waken  from,  and  And  it  false — false  ?  " 

Dalton  pressed  her  hand,  and  looking  ten- 
derly upon  her  face,  repHed  ; 

"  Dear  Sarah,  forgive  me  ;  your  dhrame 
is  both  thi'ue  and  false.  It  is  true  that  I  like 
you — that  I  pity  you ;  but  you  forbid  me  to 
say  that — well  it  is  true>  I  say,  that  I  like 
you  ;  but  I  cau't  say  mora  The  only  giii  I 
love  in  the  sense  you  mane,  is  Mave  Sullivan. 
I  could  not  tell  you  an  imti'uth,  Sarah ;  nor 
don't  desave  yoursell  I  liJce  you,  but  I  love 
her," 

She  started  up,  and  in  an  instant  dashed 
the  tears  from  her  cheeks ;  after  which  she 
said : 

*'  I  am  glad  to.  know  it ;  you  have  said  the 
truth — the  bitther  truth ;  ay,  bitther  it  will 

Erove,  Condy  Dalton,  to  more  than  me.  My 
appioess  in  this  world  is  now  over  forever. 
I  never  was  happy;  an'  its  clear  that  the 
doom  is  against  me  ;  I  never  will  be  happy. 
I  am  now  free  to  act  as  I  like.  No  matther 
what  I  do,  it  can't  make  me  feel  more  than  I 
feel  now.  I  might  take  a  life ;  ay,  twenty, 
an'  I  couldn't  feel  more  miserable  than  I  am. 
Then,  what  is  there  to  prevent  me  from 
workin'  out  my  own  will,  an*  doin'  what  my 
father  WLshes?  I  may  make  myself  worse  an' 
guiltier ;  but  unhappier  I  cannot  be.  That 
poor,  weak  hope  was  all  I  had  in  this  world ; 
but  that  is  gqne  ;  and  I  have  no  other  hope 
now." 

*'  Compose  yourself  dear  Sarah ;  calm 
yourself  said  Dalton. 

**  Don't  call  me  dear  Sarah,"  she  replied  ; 
"you  were  wrong  ever  to  do  so.  Oh,  why 
was  I  bom  I  an'  what  has  this  world  eat  thi^ 
life  been  to  me  but  hardship  an'  sorrow  ? 
But  stUl,"  she  added,  drawing  herself  up^  "I 
will  let  you  all  see  what  pride  can  da  I 
now  know  my  fate,  an'  what  I  must  suffer : 
an'  if  one  tear  would  gain  your  love»  J 
wouldn't  shed  it — never,  never." 

"  Sarah,"  said  Mary,  in  a  soothing  voicjo^  "  I 
hope  you  won't  blame  poor  Con.  You  don't 
know  maybe  that  himself  an'  Mave  Sullivan 
has  loved  one  another  ever  since  they  were — " 
"  No  more  about  Mave  Sullivan,"  she  re- 
plied, almost  fiercely ;  "lave  her  to  me.  As 
for  me,  I'll  not  braJce  my  word,  either  for 
good  or  evil ;  I  was  never  the  one  to  do  an 
ungenerous-^an  ungenerous — ^no — "  She 
paused,  however,  as  if  struck  by  some  latent 
conviction,  and,  in  a  panting  voice,  she  add- 
ed, "  I  must  lave  you  W  a  while,  but  I  will  be 
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baok  in  an  hoar  or  two  ;  oh,  yes  I  will ;  an' 
in  the  mane  time,  Mary,  anything  that  is  to 
be  done,  you  can  do  it  for  me  till  I  come 
agin.  Mave  SoUiYon !  Mave  Sullivan  I  lave 
Have  Sullivan  to  me  I" 

She  then  threw  an  humble  garment  about 
her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  on  her  way 
to  have  an  interview  with  her  &ther.  On 
reaching  home,  she  found  that  he  had  ar- 
rived only  a  few  minutes  before  her ;  and  to 
her  surpiise  he  expressed  something  like 
good  humor,  or,  perhaps,  gmtilication  at  her 
presence  there.  On  looking  into  her  face 
more  closely,  however,  he  had  little  trouble 
in  perceiving  that  something  extraordioai-y 
had  distur^d  her.  He  then  glanced  at 
Nelly,  who,  as  usual^  sat  gloomily  by  the 
fire,  knitting  her  brows  and  groaning  with 
suppressed  ill-temper  as  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  ever  since  she  suspected 
that  Donnel  had  made  a  certain  disclosure, 
connecting  with  her,  to  Sarah. 

"Well,  said  he,  *' has  there  been  auother 
battle?  have  you  been  ding  dust  at  it  as 
usual?  What's  wrongs  Sally?  eh?  Did 
it  go  to  blows  wid  you,  for  you  look^ 
raised?" 

"YouVe  all  out  of  it,"  replied  Nelly; 
**  her  blood's  up,  now,  an'  I'm  not  prepared 
for  a  sudden  death.  She's  dangerous  this 
minute,  an'  I'll  take  care  of  her.  Blessed 
man,  look  at  her  eyes." 

She  repeated  these  words  with  that  kind 
of  low,  dogged  ridicule  and  scorn  which  so 
frequently  accompany  stupid  and  wanton 
brutality;  and  which  are,  besides,  provok- 
ing, almost  beyond  endurance,  when  the 
mind  is  chafed  by  a  consideration  of  an  ex- 
citing nature. 

Sarah  flew  like  hghtniog  to  the  old  knife, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and, 
snatching  it  from  the  shelf  of  the  dresser,  on 
which  it  lay,  exclaimed : 

"  I  have  now  no  earthly  thought,  nor  any 
hope  of  good  in  this  world,  to  keep  my  hand 
from  evil ;  an'  for  all  ever  you  made  me  suffer, 
take  this — " 

Her  father  had  not  yet  sat  down,  and  it 
was,  indeed,  well  that  he  had  not — for  it  re- 
quired all  his  activity  and  strength  united,  to 
intercept  the  meditated  blow,  by  seizing  his 
daughter's  arm. 

"  Sarah,"  said  he,  "what  is  ttua ?  are  you 
mad,  you  murdhering  jade,  to  attempt  the 
vagabond's  life?  for  die  is  a^  vagabond^  and 
an  iU-tongued  vagabond.  Why  do  you  pro- 
voke the  girl  by  sich  language,  you  double- 
distilled  ould  sthrap  ?  you  do  nothin'  but 
growl  an'  snarl,  an'  curse,  an'  pray — ay,  pray, 
from  momin'  to  night,  in  sich  a  way,  tibat 
the  very  devil  himself  could  not  bear  you,  or 
live  wid  you*    Begone  out  o'  this,  or  111  let 


her  at  you,  an'  111  engage  sherll  give  you 
whatll  settle  you." 

NeUy  rose,  and  putting  on  her  cloak  went 
out. 

"  I'm  goin',"  she  replied,  looking  at,  and 
addressing  the  Prophet ;  "  an'  plaise  God« 
before  long  111  have  the  best  wish  o'  my 
heart  fulfilled,  by  seein'  you  hanged;  but, 
until  then,  may  my  curse,  an'  the  curse  o' 
God  light  on  you  and  pursue  you.  I  know 
you  have  tould  her  everything,  or  she 
wouldn't  act  towards  me  as  she  hais  done  of 
late." 

Sarah  stood  like  the  Pythoness,  in  a  kind 
of  savage  beauty,  with  the  knife  firmly  gra^ 
ed  in  her  hand. 

''  I'm  glad  she's  gone,"  she  staid ;  "  but  itis 
not  her,  father,  that  I  ought  to  raise  my  hand 
against." 

"  Wlio  then,  Sarah?  "  he  asked,  with  some- 
thing like  surprise. 

"  You  asked  me,"  she  proceeded,  "  to  assist 
in  a  plan  to  have  Mave  Sullivan  carried  ofi 
by  young  Dick  o*  the  Grange — ^I'm  now 
ready  for  anything,  and  111  do  it.  This 
world,  ffi^er,  has  nothing  good  or  happy  in 
it  for  me — now  111  be  aquil  to  it ;  if  it  gives 
me  nothing  good,  itll  get  nothing  out  of 
me.  ni  give  it  blow  for  blow;  kindness, 
good  fortune,  if  it  was  to  happen — but  it 
can't  now — would  soften  me  ;  but  I  know,, 
an'  I  feel  that  ill-treatment,  crosses,  dis* 
appointments,  an'  want  of  all  hope  in  this 
life,  has  made,  an'  will  make  me  a  devil — ay, 
an'  oh !  what  a  different  girl  I  might  be  this 
day  I" 

''  What  has  vexed  you  ?  "  asked  the  father . 
"for  I  see  that  something  has." 

'*  Isn't  it  a  cruel  thing,"  she.  proceeded, 
without  seeming  to  have  attended  to  him  ; 
"  isn't  it  a  cruel  thing  to  think  that  every  one 
you  see  about  you  has  some  happiness  except 
yourself ;  an'  that  your  heart  is  burstin',  an' 
your  brain  bumin',  an'  no  relief  for  you; 
no  one  point  to  turn  to,  for  consolation— but 
everything  dark  and  dismal,  and  fiery  about 
you ! " 

**  I  feel  all  this  myself,"  said  the  Prophet ; 
"so,  don't  b€r  disheartened,  Sarah;  in  the 
ooorse  o'  time  yom*  heart  wiU  get  so  hard- 
ened that  youll  laugh  at  the  world — ay,  at 
all  that's  either  bad  or  good  in  ii^  as  I  do." 

"  I  never  wish  to  come  to  that  state,"  she 
replied  ;  "  an'  you  never  felt  what  I  feel — 
you  never  had  that  much  of  what  was  good 
in  your  heart.  No,"  she  proceeded,  "  sooner 
thfm  come  to  that  states— that  is,  to  your 
state — Td  put  Qns  knife  into  my  heart. 
You«  father,  never  loved  one  of  your  own 
kind  yet" 

"  Didn't  I  ? "  he  replied,  while  his  eyes 
lightened  into  a  glare  like  those  of  aprovok'^ "" 
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tiger ;  "  ay,  I  loved  one  of  our  kind — of  your 
kmd  ;  loved  her — ay,  an'  was  happy  wid  her 
— oh,  how  happy.  Ah,  Sarah  M'Gowan,  an' 
I  loved  my  feflow-creatures  then,  too,  like  a 
fool  as  I  was  :  loved,  ay,  loved  ;  an'  she  that 
I  so  loved  proved  false  to  me — proved  an 
adulteress ;  an*  I  tell  you  now,  that  it  may 
harden  your  heart  against  the  world,  that 
that  woman — my  wife — that  I  so  loved,  an' 
that  so  disgraced  me,  was  your  mother." 

"  It's  a  lie — it's  as  fcilse  as  the  devil  him- 
self," she  rephed,  turning  round  quickly,  and 
looking  him  with  fi*antic  vehemence  of  man- 
ner in  the  face.  "3fi/  mother  never  did 
what  you  say.  She's  now  in  her  grave,  an' 
can't  speak  for  or  defend  herself ;  but  if  I 
were  to  stand  here  till  judgment  day,  I'd 
say  it  was  false.  You  were  misled  or  mis- 
taken, or  your  own  bad,  suspicious  nature 
made  you  do  her  wrong ;  an'  even  if  it  was 
thrue — which  it  is  not,  but  false  as  hell — 
why  would  you  crush  and  wring  her  daugh- 
ter's heart  by  a  knowledge  of  it  ?  Couldn't 
you  let  me  get  through  the  short  but  bitther 
passage  of  life  that's  before  me,  without 
addin'  this  to  the  other  thoughts  that's  dis- 
tractin'  me  ?  " 

"I  did  it,  as  I  said,"  he  replied,  "to  make 
you  harden  your  heart,  an*  to  prevent  you 
from  puttin'  any  trust  in  the  world,  or  ex- 
pectin'  anything  either  of  thruth  or  goodness 
from  it." 

She  started,  as  if  some  new  light  had 
broken  in  upon  her,  and  turning  to  him, 
said — 

"Maybe  I  undherstand  you,  father — ^I 
hope  I  do.  Oh,  could  it  be  that  you  wor 
wanst — a — a — a  betther  man — a  man  that 
had  a  heart  for  fellow-creatures,  and  cared 
for  them  ?  I'm  lookin'  into  my  own  heart 
now,  and  I  don't  doubt  but  I  might  be 
brought  to  the  same  state  yet.  Ha,  that's 
terrible  to  think  of ;  but  again,  I  can't  be- 
lieve it.  Father,  you  can  stopp  to  lies  an' 
falsity — that  I  coidd  not  do ;  but  no  matther ; 
you  wor  wanst  a  good  man,  maybe.  Am  I 
right  ?  " 

The  Prophet  turned  round,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  liis  daughter,  they  stood  each 
gazing  upon  the  other  for  some  time.  He 
then  looked  for  a  moment  into  the  ground, 
after  which  he  sat  down  upon  a  stool,  and 
covering  his  fiice  with  both  his  hands,  re- 
mained in  that  position  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  * 

"  Am  I  right,  father  ?  "  she  repeated. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  looking  upon  her 
with  his  usual  composure,  replied — 

"No — ^you  are  wrong — ^you  are  very 
wrong.  When  I  was  a  light-hearted,  affec- 
tionate boy,  playing  with  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  I  was  a  villain.     When  I  grew  into 


youth,  Sarah,  an*  thought  every  one  full  ol 
honesty  an'  truth,  an'  the  world  all  kindness, 
an'nothin*  about  me  but  goodness,  an'  gen- 
erosity, an'  affection,  I  was,  of  coorse,  a  vil- 
lain. WTien  I  loved  the  risin'  sim — when  I 
looked  uix)n  the  stars  of  heaven  with  a  won- 
derin'  and  happy  heart — when  the  da^^^l  of 
mornin*  and  the  last  light  of  the  summer 
evening  filled  me  with  joy,  and  made  me  love 
every  one  and  everything  about  me — the 
trees,  the  runnin*  rivers,  the  green  fields,  and 
all  that  God — ha,  what  am  I  sayin'  ? — I  was 
a  villain.  When  I  loved  an'  mai-ried  your 
mother,  an*  when  she — but  no  matther — 
when  all  these  things  happened,  I  was,  I  say, 
a  villain  ;  but  now  that  things  is  changed  for 
the  betther,  I  am  an  honest  man  !  " 

"  Father,  there  is  good  in  you  yet,"  she 

said,  as  her  eyes  spai^ed  in  the  very  depth 

of  her  excitement,  with  a  hopeful  animation 

•that  had  its  source  in  a  noble  and  exalted 

benevolence,  "  you're  not  lost." 

"  Don't  I  say,"  he  rephed,  with  a  cold  and 
bitter  sneer,  "  that  I  am  an  honest  man." 

"Ah,"  she  replied,  "that's  gone  too,  then 
— ^look  where  I  will,  everything's  dark — no 
hope — no  hope  of  amj  kind  ;  but  no  matther 
BOW ;  since  I  can't  do  betther,  I'll  make  them 
think  o'  me :  aye,  an*  feel  me  too.  Come, 
then,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Let  us  have  a  walk,  then,"  rephed  her 
father.  "  There  is  a  weeny  glimpse  of  sun- 
shine, for  a  wondher.  You  look  heated — 
your  face  is  flushed  too,  very  much,  an*  the 
walk  will  cool  you  a  little." 

"I  know  my  face  is  flushed,"  she  replied  ; 
"  for  I  feel  it  bumin',  an'  so  is  my  head  ;  I 
have  a  pain  in  it,  and  a  pain  in  the  small  o' 
my  back  too." 

"  Well,  come,**  he  continued,  "  and  a  walk 
will  be  of  sarvice  to  you." 

They  then  went  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Babbit  Bank,  the  Prophet,  during  their  walk, 
availing  himself  of  her  evident  excitement 
to  draw  from  her  the  history  of  its  oiigin. 
Such  a  task,  indeed,  was  easily  accomplish- 
ed, for  this  singular  creature,  in  whom  love 
of  truth,  as  well  as  a  detestation  of  all  false- 
hood and  subterfuge,  seemed  to  have  been  a 
moral  instinct,  at  once  disclosed  to  him  the 
state  of  her  affections,  and,  indeed,  all  that 
the  reader  already  knows  of  her  love  for 
Dalton,  and  her  rivalry  with  Mave  Sullivan. 
These  circumstances  were  such  precisely  as 
he  c<mld  have  wished  for,  and  our  readers 
need  scarcely  be  told  that  he  failed  not  to 
aggravate  her  jealousy  of  Mave,  nor  to 
suggest  to  her  the  necessity  on  her  part,  if 
she  possessed  either  pride  or  spirit,  to  pre- 
vent her  union  with  Dalton  by  every  means 
in  her  power. 

"  111  do  it,"  she  rephed,  "  TW.  do  it ;  to  be 
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sure  I  feel  it's  not  right,  an'  if  I  had  one 
single  hope  in  this  world,  Td  scorn  it ;  but 
I'm  now  desperate  ;  I  tried  to  be  good,  but 
I'm  only  a  cobweb  before  the  wind — every- 
thing is  against  me,  an'  I  think  I'm  like  some 
one  that  never  had  a  guardian  angel  to  take 
care  of  them." 

The  Prophet  then  gave  her .  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  plan  for  carrying  away  Mave 
SuUivan,  and  of  his  own  subsequent  inten- 
tions in  Hfe. 

"  We  have  more  than  one  iron  in  the  fire," 
he  proceeded,  "an'  as  soon  as  everything 
comes  off  right,  and  to  our  wishes,  we'U  not 
lose  a  single  hour  in  going  to  America." 

"I  didn't  think,"  said  Sarah,  "thatDalton 
ever  murdered  Sullivan  tiU  I  heard  him  con- 
fess it ;  but  I  can  well  understand  it  now. 
He  was  hasty,  father,  and  did  it  in  a  passion, 
but  it  s  himself  that  has  a  good  heart  Fath- 
er, don't  blame  me  for  what  I  say,  but  I'd 
rather  be  that  pious,  affectionate  ould  man, 
wid  his  murdher  on  his  head,  than  you  in 
the  state  you're  in.  An'  that's  thrue,  I  must 
turn  back  and  go  to  thepi — ^I'm  too  long 
away  :  still,  something  ails  me — Pm  all  sick- 
isb,  my  head  and  back  especially." 

"Go  home  to  your  own  place,"  he  re- 
pUed ;  "  maybe  it's  the  sickness  you're  takin." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  "I  felt  this  way 
once  or  twice  before,  an'  I  know  itll  go  off 
me — good-bye. " 

"  Good-bye,  Sarah,  an*  remember,  honor 
bright  and  saicresy," 

"  Saicresy,  father,  I  grant  you,  but  never 
honor  bright  for  me  again.  It's  the  world 
that  makes  me  do  it — the  wicked,  dark,  cruel 
woi*ld,  that  has  me  as  I  am,  widout  a  livin' 
heart  to  love  me — that's  what  makesme  do  it" 

They  then  separated,  he  pursuing  his 
way  to  Dick  o'  the  Grange's,  and  she  to  the 
miserable  cabin  of  the  Daltona.  They  had 
not  gone  far,  however,  when  she  returned, 
and  calling  after  him,  said — 

"I  have  thought  it  over  a^ain,  and  won't 
promise  altogether  till  I  see  you  again." 

"Are  you  goin'  back  a'  youi-  word  so 
soon  1 "  he  afiked,  with  a  kind  of  sarcastic 
sueer.  "I  thought  you  never  broke  your 
word,  SaraL" 

She  paused,  and  after  looking  about  her 
as  if  in  perplexity,  she  turned  on  her  heel, 
and  proceeded  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  XXYL 
The  Pedlar  Bunt  a  OIms  BM  of  the  8tock$, 

Nelly's  suspicions,  apparently  well  found- 
ed as  they  had  been,  were  removed  fi*om  the 
Prophet,  not  so  much  by  the  disclosure  to 


her  and  Sarah,  of  his  having  been  so  long 
cognizant  of  Sullivan's  murder  by  Dalton,  as 
by  that  unhappy  man's  own  coixfession  of  the 
crime.  Still,  in  spite  of  aU  that  had  yet 
happened,  she  could  not  divest  herself  q£  an 
impression  that  something  dark  and  guilty 
was  associated  with  the  Tobacco-box ;  an 
impression  which  was  strengthened  by  her 
own  recollections  of  certain  incidents  that 
occurred  upon  a  particular  night,  much 
about  the  time  of  SuUivan'^  disappearance. 
Her  memory,  however,  being  better  as  to 
facts  than  to  time,  was  such  as  prevented  her 
from  determining  whether  the  incidents  al- 
luded to  had  occurred  previous  to  Sullivan's 
murder,  or  afterwards.  There  remained, 
however,  just  enough  of  suspicion  to  tor- 
ment her  own  mind,  without  enabling  her 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
Donnel's  positive  guilt,  arising  from  the 
mysterious  incidents  in  question.  A  kind  of 
awakened  conscience,  too,  resulting  not  from 
any  principle  of  true  repentance,  but  from 
superstitious  alarm  and  a  conviction  that  the 
Prophet  had  communicated  to  Sarah  a  cer- 
tain secret  connected  with  her,  which  she 
dreaded  so  much  to  have  known,  had  for. 
some  time  past  rendered  her  whole  life  a 
singular  compound  of  weak  terror,  ill-temper, 
gloom,  and  a  kind  of  conditional  repentance, 
which  depended  altogether  upon  the  fact  of 
her  secret  being  known.  In  this  mood  it 
was  that  she  left  the  cabin  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

"  I'm  not  fit  to  die,"  she  said  to  herself, 
after  she  had  gone — "  an'  that  s  the  second 
offer  for  my  life  she  has  made.  Any  way, 
it's  the  best  of  my  play  to  lave  them ;  an' 
above  all,  to  keep  away  from  her.  That's  the 
second  attempt ;  and  I  know  to  a  certainty, 
that  if  she  makes  a  third,  one,  itll  do  for  me. 
Oh,  no  doubt  of  that — the  third  time's  al- 
ways the  charm ! — an'  into  my  heart  that  un« 
lucky  knife  'ill  go,  if  she  ever  tiies  it  a  third 
time !  They  tell  me,"  she  proceeded,  solilo- 
quizing, as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
"  that  the  inquest  is  to  be  held  in  a  day  or 
two,  an'  that  the  crowner  was  only  unwell  a 
trifie,  and  hadn't  the  sickness  afther  alL 
No  matther — ^not  aU  the  wather  in  the  sky 
'ud  clear  my  mind  that  there's  not  viUany 
joined  with  that  Tobaccy-box,  though  where 
it  could  go,  or  what  coudd  come  of  it  (barrin' 
the  devu  himself  or  the  Varies  tuck  it,)  I 
don't  know." 

So  far  as  concerned  the  coroner,  the  rumor 
of  his  having  caught  the  prevailing  typhus 
was  not  founded  on  fact  A  short  indispo-> 
sition,  arising  from  a  cold  caught  by  a  severe 
wetting,  but  by  no  means  of  a  serious  oi 
alarming  nature,  was  his  only  maladj;  aad 
when  the  day  to  which  the  inquest  h§r 
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postponed  had  arrived,  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  conduct  that  important  investi- 
gation. Avery  large  crowd  was  assembled 
upon  the  occasion,  and  a  deep  interest  pre- 
vailed throughout  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  circumstances,  however,  did  not,  as  it 
happened,  admit  of  any  particular  difficulty. 
Jerry  Sullivan  and  his  friends  attended  as 
was  their  duty,  in  order  to  give  evidence 
touching  the  identity  of  the  body.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  matter  of  peculiar  difficulty.  On 
disinterring  the  remains,  it  was  found  that 
the  clothes  worn  at  the  time  of  the  murder 
had  not  been  buried  with  them — ^in  other 
words,  that  the  body  had  been  stripped  of 
all  but  the  under  garment,  previous  to  its 
interment.  The  evidence,  nevertheless,  of 
the  Black  Prophet  and  of  Eed  Rody  was 
conclusive.  The  truth,  however,  of  most  if 
not  of  all  the  details,  but  not  of  the  fact  it- 
self, was  denied  by  old  Dalton,  who  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  illness,  to  be 
'  present  at  the  investigation.  The  circum- 
stances deposed  to  by  the  two  witnesses 
were  sufficiently  strong  and  home  to  establish 
the  fact  against  him,  although  he  impugned 
the  details  as  we  have  stated,  but  admitted 
that  after  a  hard  battle  with  weighty  sticks, 
he  did  kill  Sullivan  with  an  unlucky  blow, 
and  left  him  dead  in  a  comer  of  the  field  for 
a  short  time  near  the  Grey  Stone,  fie  said 
that  he  did  not  bury  the  body,  but  that  he 
carried  it  soon  afteiwards  from  the  field  in 
which  the  unhappy  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, to  the  roadside,  where  he  laid  it  for 
a  time,  in  order  to  procure  assistance.  He 
said  he  then  changed  his  mind,  and  having 
become  afraid  to  communicate  the  unhappy 
accident  to  any  of  the  neighbors,  he  fled  in 
great  terror  across  the  adjoining  motmtains, 
where  he  wandered  nearly  frantic  until  the 
approach  of  day-break  the  next  morning.  He 
then  felt  himself  seized  with  an  uncontroll- 
able anxiety  to  return  to  the  scene  of  conflict, 
which  he  did,  and  found,  not  much  to  his 
surprise  indeed,  that  the  body  had  been  re- 
moved, for  he  supposed  at  the  time  that 
Sullivan's  friends  must  have  brought  it  home. 
This  he  declared  was  the  truth,  neither  more 
nor  less,  and  he  concluded  by  solemnlv  stat- 
ing, that  he  knew  no  more  than  the  child  un- 
born what  had  become  of  the  bodv,  or  how 
it  disappeared.  He  also  acknowledged  that 
he  was  very  much  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 
the  quarrel,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the 
shock  he  received  by  perceiving  th^tthe  man 
was  dead,  he*  thought  he  would  not  have 
had  anything  beyond  a  confused  and  indis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  circumstance  at  all. 
He  admitted  also  that  he  had  threatened 
Sullivan  in  the  market^  and  followed  him 
closely  for  the  purpose  of  beating  him,  but 


maintained  that  the  fatal  blow  was  not  given 
with  an  intention  of  taking  his  Hfe. 

The  fact,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  body 
had  been  privately  buried  and  stripped  b^ 
fore  interment,  was  corroborated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Sullivan's  body-coat  having 
been  found  the  next  morning  in  a  torn  and 
bloody  state,  together  with  his  great  coat 
and  hat ;  but  indeed,  the  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  many  was,  that  Dalton's  version 
of  the  circumstances  was  got  up  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  giving  to  what  was  looked  upon  a8.a 
deliberate  assassination,  the  character  of 
simple  homicide  or  manslaughter,  so  as  that 
he  might  escape  the  capital  felony,,  and  come 
off  triumphantly  by  a  short  imprisonment 
The  feeli^  agdnat  him  too  t^  strength- 
ened  and  exasperated  by  the  impetuous  re^ 
sentmentwith  whicih  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  Prophet  and  Rody  Duncan,  while  giving 
.their  evidence,  for  it  was  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  ihe  man,  who  at  his  years, 
and  in  such  awful  circumstances,  could 
threaten  the  lives  of  the  witnesses  against 
him,  as  he  did,  would  not  hesitate  to  com- 
mit, in  a  fit  of  that  ungovernable  passion 
that  had  made  him  remarkable  through  life, 
the  very  crime  with  which  he  stood  charged 
through  a  similar  act  of  blind  and  ferocious 
vengeance.  Others,  on  the  contrary  held 
different  opinions;  and  thought  that  the 
old  man's  account  of  the  matter  was  both 
simple  and  natural,  and  bore  the  stamp  of 
Bincerity  and  truth  upon  the  very  face  of  it. 
Jerry  Sullivan  only  swoise  that,  to  the  best 
of  his  opinion,  the  skeleton  found  was  much 
about  the  size  of  what  his  brother's  would 
be ;  but  ad  the  proof  of  his  private  inter- 
ment by  Dalton  had  been  clearly  established 
by  the  evidence  of  the  Fi^phet  and  Rody, 
constituting,  as  it  did,  an  unbroken  chain  of 
circumstances  which  nothing  could  resist, 
the  jury  had  no  hesitation  in  returning  the 
following  verdict: — 

'*  We  find  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
Cornelius  Dalton,  Senior,  for  that  he,  on  or 
about  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  grace,  1798,  did  follow 
and  waylay  Bartholomew  Sullivan,  and  de- 
prive him  of  his  life  by  blows  and  violence, 
having  threatened  him  to  the  same  effect  in 
the  eaiiy  part  of  the  aforesaid  day." 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation, 
our  friend  the  pedlar  and  Charley  Hanlon 
were  anxious  and  deeply  attentive  specta- 
tors. The  former  never  kept  his  eyes  off  the 
Prophet,  but  surveyed  him  with  a  &oe  in 
which  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ex- 
pression was  one  of  calin  conviction  or 
astonishment  When  the  investigation  had 
come  to  a  close,  he  drew  Hanlon  aside  and 
said — 
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''That  Bwearin',  Oharley,  was  too  clear, 
and  if  I  was  on  the  jury  mjaelf  I  would  find 
the  same  rerdict.  May  the  Lord  support 
the  poor  old  man  in  the  mane  time  I  for  in 
apite  of  all  that  happened  one  can't  help 
pit/n'  him,  or  at  any  rate  his  unfortunate 
family.  However  see  what  comes  by  not 
haTin'  a  curb  over  one's  passions  when  the 
blood's  up," 

'!  God's  a  just  Ood,"  replied  Hanlon— "  the 
murderer  deserves  his  punishment,  an'  I  hope 
will  meet  it" 

**  There  is  little  doubt  61  it,"  said  the  ped- 
lar, "  the  hand  of  Qod  is  in  it  alL" 

''Thafs  more  than  I  see,  or  can  at  the 
present  time,  then,"  replied  Hanlon.  ''  Why 
should  my  aunt  stay  away  so  long  ? — ^but  I 
dare  siy  the  truth  is,  she-  is  either  sick  or 
dead,  an'  if  that's  the  case,  what's  all  you 
have  said  or  done  worth  ?  Tou  see  it  s  but 
a  chance  still" 

"  Trust  in  God,"  replied  the  pedlar,  "  that's 
all  either  of  us  can  do  or  say  now.  There's 
the  coffin.  Pm  tould  they're  goin'  to  bury 
him,  and  to  have  the  greatest  funeral  that 
ever  was  in  the  oounthry  ;  but,  God  knows, 
there's  funerals  enough  in  the  neighborhood 
widout  tiieir  making  a  show  oi  themselves 
wid  thia" 

''  There's  no  truth  in  that  report  either," 
said  Hanlon.  "  I  was  speakin'  to  Jerry  Sul- 
livan this  mornin',  an'  I  have  it  from  him 
that  they  intend  to  bury  him  as  quietly  as 
they  can. «  He's  much  changed  from  what 
he  was— JTerrv  is — an'  doesn't  wish  to  have 
the  old  man  hanged  at  all,  if  he  can  prevent 
it." 

''  Hanged  or  not,  Charley,  I  must  go  on 
with  my  petition  to  Dick  o'  the  Grange.  Of 
course  I  have  no  chance,  but  maybe  the 
Lord  put  something  good  into  Travers's 
heart,  when  he  bid  me  brittg  it  to  him ;  at  any 
rate  it  can  do  no  harm." 

"  Nor  any  earthly  good,"  replied  the  oth- 
er. "  Hie  farm  is  this  minute  the  property 
of  Darby  Skinadre,  an'  to  my  knowledge 
Master  Dick  has  a  good  hundred  pounds  in 
his  pocket  for  befriendin'  the  meel-monger." 

"  Still  an'  all,  Charley,  111  go  to  the  father, 
if  it  was  only  bekaise  the  agent  wishes  it ;  I 
promised  I  would,  an'  who  knows  at  any  rate 
but  he  may  do  something  for  the  poor  Dal- 
tons  himself,  when  he  finds  that  the  villain 
that  robbed  and  ruined  them  won't" 

"  So  fer  you  may  bfe  right,"  said  Hanlon, 
''  an'  as  you  say,  if  it  does  no  good  it  can  do 
no  harm ;  but  for  my  part,  I  can  scarcely 
think  of  anything  but  my  poor  aunt  What, 
in  God's  name,  except  sickness  or  death,  can 
keep  her  away,  I  don't  know." 

"Put  your  trust  in  God,  man-*-that*s  my 
advice  to  you." 


"And  a  good  one  it  is,"  replied  the  other, 
"  if  we  could  only  follow  it  up  as  we  ought. 
Every  one  here  wondhers  at  the  change 
that's  come  over  me — I  that  was  so  light  and 
airy,  and  so  fond  of  every  divarsion  that 
was  to  be  had,  am  now  as  grave  as  a  parson; 
but  indeed  no  wondher,  for  ever  since  that 
awful  night  at  the  Grey  Stone— since  both 
nights  indeed — ^I'm  not  the  same  man,  an' 
feel  as  if  there  was  a  weight  come  over  me 
that  nothing  will  remove,  unless  we  trace 
the  murdher,  an*  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say  about  it,  now  that  my  aunt  isn't  forth- 
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"  Trust  in  God,  I  tell  you,  for  as  you  live, 
truth  will  come  to  light  yet" 

The  conversation  took  various  changes  as 
thex  proceeded,  until  they  reached  the 
Grange,  where  the  first  person  they  met  was 
Jemmj  Branigan,  who  addressed  his  old 
^lemy,  the  pedlar,  in  that  peculiarly  dry 
and  ironical  tone  which  h6  was  offcen  in  the 
habit  of  using  when  he  veished  to  disguise  a 
friendly  act  in  an  ungracious  garb — a  method 
of  granting  favors,  by  the  way,  to  which  he 
was  proverbially  addicted.  In  fsict,  a  surly 
answer  from  Jemmy  was  as  frequently  in- 
dicative of  his  inteivdon  to  serve  you  with 
his  master  as  it  was  otherwise ;  but  so  ad- 
roitly did  he  disguise  his  sentiments,  that 
no  earthly  penetration  could  develop  them 
ufitil  proved  by  the  result  Jemmy,  beddes, 
liked  the  pedlar  at  heart  for  his  open,  honest 
scurrility — a  quality  which  he  latterly  found 
extremely  beneficial  to  himself,  inasmuch  as 
.now  tliat,  increasing  infirmity  had  incapa- 
citated his  master  from  dehvering  much  of 
the  alternate  abuse  that  took  place  between 
them,  he  experienced  great  relief  every  mo- 
ment from  a  fresh  breathing  with  his  rather 
eccentric  opponent 

"Jemmy,"  said  Hanlon,  "  is  the  master  in 
the  office  ?  " 

"  Is  he  in  the  office  ?— Who  wants  him  ?  " 
and  as  he  put  the  query  he  accompanied  it 
by  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt  at  the  ped- 
lar. 

"Your  friend,  the  pedlar,  wants  him  ;  and 
so  now,"  added  Hanlon,  "  I  leave  you  both 
to  fight  it  out  between  you." 

"You're  comin'  wid  your  petition,  an' a 
purty  object  you  are,  goin'  to  look  afther  a 
farm  for  a  man  thatll  be  hanged  (may  God 
forbid — ^this  day,  amin !  '*  he  exclaimed  in  an 
under-tone  which  the  other  could  not  hear) : 
"  an'  what  can  you  expect  but  to  get  kicked 
out  or  put  in  the  stocks. for  attemptin'to 
take  a  fkrm  over  {mother  man's  head. 

"  What  other  man's  head  ? — ^nobody  has  it 
yet" 

"  Ay,  has  there— a  very  daicent  respecta- 
ble man  has  it,  by  name  one  Ihr^        ' — 
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dre.  (May  he  never  warm  his  hungry  nose 
in  the  same  farm,  the  miserable  hcoxd  that 
he  is  this  day,"  he  added  in  another  sohlo- 
quy,  which  escaped  the  pedlar) :  "a  very 
honest  man  is  Darby  Skinadre,  so  you  may 
save  yourself  the  trouble,  I  say." 

"  At  any  rate  there's  no  harm  in  tr^'in' — 
worse  than  fail  we  can't,  an'  if  we  succeed 
it'll  be  good  to  come  in  for  anything  from 
the  ould  scoundrel,  before  the  devil  gels 
him." 

Jemmy  gave  him  a  look. 

"  Why,  what  have  you  to  say  against  the 
ould  boy  ?  Sure  it's  not  casting  reflections 
on  your  own  masther  you'd  be." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  replied  the  pedlar,  "es- 
pecially when  I'nf  expectin*  a  favor  from  one 
of  his  sarvints.  Throth  hell  soon  by  all  ac- 
counts have  his  hook  in  the  ould  Clip  o'  the 
Grange — an'  afther  that  some  of  his  friends 
will  soon  folly  him.  I  wouldn't  be  mainin' 
one  Jemmy  Branigan.  Oh,  dear  no — but  it's 
a  sure  case  that's  the  Black  Boy's  intention 
to  take  the  whole  family  by  instalments,  an' 
wid  respect  to  the  sarvints  to  place  them  in 
their  ould  situations.  Faith  you'll  have  a 
warm  berth  of  it,  Jemmy,  an'  well  you  de- 
saiTe  it" 

"Why  then  you  circulating  vagabone," 
replied  Jemmy ;  "if  you  wem'a  close  friend 
to  him,  you'd  not  know  his  intentions  so  well. 
Don't  let  out  on  yourself,  man  alive,  unless 
you  have  the  face  to  be  proud  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, which  in  throth  is  more  than 
anyone,  barrin'  the  same  set,  could  be  of 
you." 

"  Well,  well,"  retorted  the  pedlar,  "  sure 
blood  alive,  as  we're  all  of  the  same  connec- 
tion, let  us  not  quarrel  now,  but  sarve  anoth- 
er if  we  can.  Go  an'  tell  the  old  blackguard 
I  want  to  see  him  about  business." 

"  Will  i  tell  him  you're  itchy  about  the 
houghs  ? — eh  ?  However,  the  thruth  is,  that 
they," — and  he  pointed  to  the  stocks — 
"  might  be  justice,  but  no  novelty  to  you. 
The  iron  gathers  is  an  ornament  you  often 
wore,  an'  will  again,  plase  goodness." 

"  Thr6th,  and  your  ornament  is  one  youll 
never  wear  a  second  time— the  hemp  collar  will 
grace  your  neck  yet ;  but  never  mind,  you're 
leadin'  the  life  to  desarve  it  See  now  if  I 
can  spake  a  word  wid  your  masther  for  a 
poor  family." 

"  Why,  then,  to  avoid  your  tongue,  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  that  himself,  Masther  Rich- 
ard, and  Darby  Skinadre's  in  the  office ;  an' 
if  you  can  use  the  same  blackguard  tongue  as 
well  in  a  good  cause  as  you  can  in  a  hsyci  one, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  poor  crayturs.  Go 
in  now,  an*,"  he  added  in  another  soliloquy, 
"  may  the  Lord  prosper  his  virtuous  enday- 
YorSy  the  vagabone ;  although  aU  hope  o'  that's 


past,  I  doubt ;  for  hasn't  Skinadre  the  prom- 
ise, and  Masther  Bichard  the  bribe  ?  .  How- 
ever, who  can  tell  ? — so  God  prosper  the  vag- 
abone, I  say  again." 

The  pedlar,  on  entering,  found  old  Hen- 
derson sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  with  one  of 
his  legs,  as  usual,  bandaged  and  stretched 
out  before  him  on  another  choir.  He  seem- 
ed much  worn  and  debihtated«  and  altogether 
had  the  appearance  of  a  man  whose  h^e  was 
not  worth  a  single  week  s  purchase.  Skina- 
dre was  about  taking  leave  of  his  patron,  the 
son,  who  had  been  speaking  to  him  as  the 
pedlar  entered. 

"  Don't  be  unaisy,  Darby,"  he  said.  "  We 
can't  give  you  a  lease  for  about  a  week  or 
fortnight ;  but  the  agent  is  now  here,  an'  we 
must  iirst  take  out  new  lecusea  oursQlve&  As 
soon  as  we  do  you  shall  have  yours." 

"  If  you  only  knew,  your  honor,  the  scrapin' 
I  had  in  these  hard  times,  to  get  togetiier 
that  hundhre " 

"  Hush — there,"  said  the  other,  clapping 
his  hand,  with  an  air  of  ridicide  and  con- 
tempt upon  the  miser's  mouth  ;  "  that  will 

do  now ;  be  oflF,  and  depend  upon mum, 

you  understand  me  !  Ha,  ha»  ha  I — ^that's 
not  a  bad  move,  father,"  he  added ;  "  however, 
I  think  we  must  give  him  the  ferm," 

The  pedlar  had  been  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  when  young  Dick,  turning 
round  suddenly,  asked  him  with  a  frown,  oc- 
casioned by  the  fact  of  his  having  overheard 
this  short  dialogue,  what  he  wanted. 

"  God  save  you  honors,  gintlemen,"  said 
the  pedlar,  in  a  loud  straightfoi'ward  voice. 
"  Pm  glad  to  see  your  honor  looking  so  well," 
he  added,  turning  to  the  father  ;  "  it's  fresh 
an'  young  your  gettin*,  sir! — glory  be  to 
God!" 

"  "Who  is  this  fellow,  Dick  ?  Do  you  think 
I  look  better,  my  man  ?  " 

"  Says  Jemmy  Branigan  to  me  afore  I 
came  in,"  proceeded  the  pedlar, — "he's  a 
thrue  friend  o'  mine,  your  honpr.  Jemmy  is, 
an'  'ud  go  to  the  well  o'  the  world's  end  to 
san^e  me — says  he,  you'll  be  dehghted,  Har- 
ry, to  see  the  masther  look  so  fresh  an' 
well." 

"  And  the  cursed  old  hypociite  is  just  af^ 
ter  telling  me,  Dick,  to  prepare  for  a  long 
journey ;  adding,  for  my  consolation,  that  it 
won't  be  a  troublesome  one,  as  it  will  be  all 
down  hill." 

"  Why,"  replied  the  son,  "  he  bas  given 
you  that  information  for  the  ten  thousandth 
time,  to  my  own  knowledge.  WTiat  does 
this  man  want?  What's  your  business,  my 
goodfeUow?" 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  the 
pedlar,  "will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  one 
question  ;  were  you  ever  in  the  forty-seventh 
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foot?  Oh,  bedad,  it  must  be  him  to  a  sar- 
t intj/'  he  added,  as  if  to  himself. 

"  No,"  replied  Dick ;  "  why  so  ?  " 

"  Take  care,  your  honor,"  said  the  pedlar, 
smiling  roguiahl}''; — "take  care  now,  your 
honor,  if  it  wasn't  yon ** 

"  What  are  you  speaking  about — what  do 
you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  yoimg  man. 

The  pedlar  went  over  to  him,  and  said,  in 
a  low  voice,-  looking  cautiously  at  the  father, 
as  if  he  didn't  wish  that  he  should  hear 
hJTO — 

"  It  was  surely  your  honor  took  away  Lord 
Handicap's  daughter  when  you  wor  an  en- 
sign— the  handsome  ensign,  as  they  called 
you  in  the  forty-seventh  ?  Eh?  faix  I  knew 
you  the  minute  I  looked  at  you." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha !  l>o  you  know  what,  father? 
He  says  Tm  the  handsome  ensign  of  the 
forty-seventh,  that  took  away  Lord  Handi- 
cap's daughter." 

"The  greatest  beauty  in  all  England," 
added  the  pedlar ;  "  an'  I  knew  him  at  wanst, 
your  honor." 

"  Well,  Dick,  that's  a  compliment,  at  any 
rate,"  replied  the  father. 

"Were  yoa  ever  in  the  forty-seventh?" 
asked  the  son,  smiling. 

"Ah,  ah!"  returned  the  pedlar,  with  a 
knowing  wink,  "  behave  yourself,  captain  ; 
Tm  not  so  soft  as  all  that  comes  to  ;  but 
sure  as  I  have  a  favor  to  ax  from  his  honor, 
your  father,  I'm  glad  to  have  your  assistance. 
Faix,  by  all  accounts  you  pleaded  your  own 
cause  well,  at  any  rate ;  and  I  hope  you'll 
give  me  a  lift  now  wid  his  honor  here." 

Dick  the  younger  laughed  heartily,  but 
really  had  not  ready  virtue  sufficient  about, 
to  disclaim  the  pedlar's  compliment. 

"  Come,  then,"  he  added;  "let  us  hear 
what  your  favor  is  ?  " 

"  Oh,  thin,  thank  you,  an'  God  bless  you, 
captain.  It's  this  :  only  to  know  if  you'd  be 
good  enough  to  grant  a  new  lease  of  Cargah 
Farm  to  young  Condy  Dalton  ;  for  the  ould 
man,  by  all  accounts,  is  not  long  for  this 
world." 

Both  ttimed  their  eyes  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  singular  astonishment. 

"Who  are  you  at  all,  my  good  fellow?" 
asked  the  father;  "or  what  devil  drove 
you  here  on  such  an  impudent  message  ?  A 
lease  to  the  son  of  that  ould  murderer  and 
his  crew  of  beggars  I  That's  good,  Dick ! 
Well  done,  soger !  will  you  back  him  in  that, 
captain?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  D — ^n  me,  if  I  ever 
heard  the  like  of  it ! " 

"I  hope  you  will  bade  me,  captain,"  said 
the  pedlar. 

"Upon  what  grounds,  comrade?  Ha,  ha, 
ha !    Go  on !  •  Let  us  hear  you ! " 

"Why,  your  honor,  bekaiise'he's  best  en- 


titled to  ii  Think  of  what  it  was  when  he 
got  it,  an'  think  of  what  it  is  now,  and  then 
ax  yourselves — *  Who  raised  it  in  value  an' 
made  it  worth  twiste  what  it  was  worth  ? ' 
Wasn't  it  the  Daltons  ?  Didn't  they  lay  out 
near  eight  hundre  pounds  upon  it  ?  An,  didn't 
you,  at  every  renewal,  screw  them  up — beg- 
gin'  your  pardon,  gintlemen — ^until  they  found 
that  the  more  they  improved  it  the  poorer 
they  were  gettin'  ?  Ah'  now  that  it  lies  there 
worth  double  its  value,  an'  they  that  made  it 
so  (to  put  money  into  your  pocket)  beggars 
— within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  it — wouldn't 
it  be  rather  hard  to  let  them  die  an'  starve 
in  destitution,  an'  them  wishin'  to  get  it 
back  at  a  raisonable  rint  ?  " 

"In  this  country,  brother  soldier," replied 
Dick  ironicaUy,  "we  generaUy  Btlirve  first 
and  die  afterwards." 

"You  may  well  say  so,  your  honor,  an' 
God  knows,  there's  not  upon  the  &ce  of  the 
arth  a  counthry  where  starvation  is  so  much 
practised,  or  so*  well  understood.  Faith, 
unfortunately,  it's  the  national  divarsion  wid 
us.  However,  is  what  I'm  sayin'  raisonable, 
gintlemen  ?  " 

"Exceedingly  so,"  said  Dick  ;  "go  on." 

"  Well,  then,  I  wish  to  know,  will  you  give 
them  a  new  lease  of  their  farm  ?  " 

"  You  do !  do  you  ?  " 

"  Troth  I  do,  your  honor." 

"Well,  then,"  repUed  the  son,  "I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  we  will  not" 

"  Why  so,  your  honor?" 

"  Simply,  you  knave,"  exclaimed  the  fath- 
er, in  a  passion,  "  because  we  don't  wish  it 
Kick  him  out,  Dick  I " 

"My  good  fiiend  and  brother  soldier," 
said  Dick,  "  the  fact  is,  that  we  are  about  to 
introduce  a  new  system  altogether  upon  our 
property.  We  are  determinod  to  manage  it 
upon  a  i)erfectly  new  principle.  It  has  been 
too  much  sub-let  under  us,  and  we  have  re- 
solved to  rectify  this  eviL  That  is  our  an- 
swer. You  get  no  lease.  Provide  for  your- 
self and  your  friends,  the  Daltons,  as  best 
you  can,  but  on  this  property  you  get  no 
lease.     That  is  your  answer." 

*J  Begone,  now,  you  scoundrel,"  said  the 
father,  "  and  not  a  word  more  out  of  your 
head." 

"  Gintlemen  I  —  gintlemen  I "  —  exclaimed 
the  pedlar,  "have  you  no  consciences?  Is 
there  no  justice  in  the  world  ?  The  misery, 
and  sorrow,  and  sufferin's  of  this  misfortim- 
ate  family,  will  be  upon  you,  I  doubt^  if  you 
don't  do  them  justice." 

"  Touch  the  bell,  Dick  !  Here  some  one ! 
Jemmy  Branigan !  Harry  Lowry  I  Jack  Clin- 
ton! Where  are  you  all,  you  scoundrels? 
Here,  put  this  rascal  in  the  stocks  immedi- 
ately !  in  with  him  I " 
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Jemmj,  who,  from  an  adjoining  room,  bad 
been  listening  to  every  word  that  passed, 
now  entered.  . 

"Here,  you,  sir:  dap  this  vagabond  in 
the  stocks  for  his  insolence.  He  has  come 
here  purposely  to  insult  myself  and  my  son. 
To  the  stocks  with  him  at  once." 

"  No  I "  repHed  Jemmy  ;  "  the  devil  resave 
the  stock  will  go  on  him  this  day.  Didn't  I 
hear  every  word  that  passed  ?  An'  what  did 
he  Say  but  the  thruth,  an'  what  every  one 
knows  to  be  the  thruth?  " 

"  Put  him  in  the  stocks,  I  desire  you,  this 
instant ! " 

"  Throth  if  you  wor  to  look  at  your  mug 
in  the  glass,  you'd  feel  that  youU  soon  be  in 
a  worse  stocks  yourself  than  ever  you  put 
any  poor  craythur  into,"  rephed  the  redoubt- 
able Jemmy.  "Do  you  be  off  about  your 
business,  in  the  mane  time,  you  good-na- 
tured vagabone,  or  this  ould  fire-brand  will 
get  some  one  wid  less  conscience  than  I 
have,  that'll  clap  you  in  them." 

"  Never  mind,  fether,"  observed  the  son ; 
"  let  the  fellow  go  about  his  business — he's 
not  worth  your  resentment" 

The  pedlar  took  the  hint  and  withdrew, 
accompanied  by  Jemmy,  on  whose  face  there 
was  a  grin  of  triumph. that  he  could  not 
conceal 

"I  tonld  yoti,"  he  added,  as  they  went 
down  the  steps,  "  that  the  same  stocks  was 
afore  you ;  an'  in  the  mane  time,  God  pardon 
me  for  the  injustice  I  did  in  keepin'  you  out 
o'  them." 

"  Go  on,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  devil  a  harsh 
word  ever  Fll  say  to  you  again." 

"Throth  will  you,"  said  Jemmy;  "^an' 
both  of  us  will  be  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  in 
the  momin',  plaise  goodness.  I  have  scarce- 
ly any  one  to  abuse  me,  or  to  abuse, 
either,  now  that  the  ould  masther  is  so 
feeble." 

Jemmy  extended  his  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  gave  the  pedlar  a  squeeze,  the  cordiality 
of  which  was  strongly  at  variance  with  the 
abuse  he  had  given  him. 

"  God  bless  you  ! "  said  the  pedlar,  return- 
ing the  pressure  ;  "  your  bark  is  worse  than 
your  bite.  Fm  off  now,  to  mention  the  recep- 
tion they  gave  me  and  the  answers  I  got,  to 
a  man  that  will,  maybe,  bring  themselves  to 
their  marrow-bones  afore  long." 

"  Ay,  but  don't  abuse  them,  for  all  that," 
i^eplied  Jemmy,  "for  I  won't  bear  it." 

"  Throth,"  returned  the  other,  "  you're  a 
quare  Jemmy — an'  so  God  bless  you !  " 

Having  uttered  these  words,  in  an  amicable 
and  grateful  spirit,  our  friend  the  pedlar 
bent  his  steps  to  the  head  inn  of  the  next 
town — ^being  that  of  the  assizes,  where  Mr. 
Travers,  the  agent,  kept  his  office. 


CHAPTER   XXVn. 

Sarah  lU—Mave  Again  HeroU, 

YoxTNG  Henderson,  whose  passion  forMave 
Sullivan  was  neither  virtuous  nor  honorable, 
would  not  have  lent  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  the  unprincipled  projects  of  the  Pro- 
phet, had  not  that  worthy  personage  gradu- 
ally and  dishonestly  drawn  him  into  a  false 
position.  In  other  words,  he  led  the  vain 
and  credulous  young  man  to  believe  that 
Have  had  been  seized  with  a  secret  affection 
for  him,  and  was  willing,  provided  every- 
thing was  properly  managed,  to  consent  to 
an  elopement  For  this  purpose,  it  was ' 
necessary  that  the  plan  shoijdd  be  executed 
without  violence,  as  the  Prophet  well  knew, 
because,  on  sounding  young  Dick  upon  that 
subject,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  business,  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  proposal  of  anything 
bordering  upon  outrage  or  force,  would 
instantly  cause  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
project  altogether.  For  this  reason,  then, 
he  foimd  it  necessary,  if  possible  to  embark 
Sarah  as  an  accompHce,  otherwise,  he  could 
not  effect  his  design  without  violence,  and 
he  felt  that  her  co-operation  was  required  to 
sustain  the  falsehood  of  his  assertions  to 
Henderson  with  regard  to  Mave's  consent  to 
place  herself  under  his  protection.  This  was 
to  be  brought  about  so  as  to  hoodwink  Hen- 
derson, in  the  following  manner :  The  Pro* 
phet  proposed  that  Saxah  should,  by  his 
own  or  her  ingenuity,  contrive  to  domicile 
herself  in  Jerry  Sulhvan's  house  for  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  execution  of  their 
design  ;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  using 
her  influence,  such  as  it  was,  to  sway  the 
young  creature's  mind  and  principles  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  and  virtue,  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  luxury  and  grandeur  of  her 
future  life  with  Henderson,  whose  intentions 
were  to  be  represented  as  honorable,  but,  if 
necessary,  to  leave  a  free  ingress  to  the 
house,  so  as  that  under  any  circumstances, 
and  even  with  a  lUtle  violence,  Mave  should 
be  placed  in  Henderson's  hands.  Should  the 
Prophet,  by  his  management,  effect  this«  he 
was  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money  from 
his  employer  the  moment  he  or  his  party 
had  her  in  their  possession — for  such  were 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  —  otherwise 
Donnel  Dhu  reserved  to  himself  the  alter- 
native of  disclosing  the  matter  to  her  friends, 
and  acquainting  them  with  her  situation. 
This,  at  all  evente,  was  readily  consented  to 
by  Henderson,  whose  natural  vanity  and 
extraordinary  opinion  of  his  own  merite  in 
the  eyes  of  the  sex,  prevented  him  from 
apprehending  any  want  of  success  with 
Mave,  provided  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
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biinging  the  influence  of  his  person,  and  liis 
wonderful  powers  of  persuasion,  to  bear  upon 
such  a  simple  country  girl  as  he  considered 
her  to  be.  So  far,  then,  he  had  taken  certain 
steps  to  secure  himself,  whilst  he  left  Hen- 
derson to  run  the  risk  of  such  contingen- 
cies as  might  in  all  probability  arise  from 
the  transaction. 

This,  however,  was  but  an  iinder-plot  of 
the  Prophet,  whose  object  was  indeed  far 
beyond  that  of  becoming  the  paltry  instru- 
ment of  a  rusty  intrigue.  It  was  a  custom 
with  Dick  o*  the  OxsuEige,  for  a  few  years 
previous  to  the  date  of  our  story,  to  sleep 
•  during  the  assizes,  in  the  head  inn  of  the 
town,  attended  by  Jemmy  Branigan.  This 
was  rendered  in  some  degree  necessary,  by 
the  condition  of  his  bad  leg,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary devotion  to  convivial  indulgence — ^a 
propensity  to  which  he  gave  full  stretch 
duilag  the  social  Ucense  of  the  grand  jury 
dinners.  Now,  the  general  opinion  was, 
that  Henderson  always  kept  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  house — ^an  opinion  which  we 
believe  to  have  been  correct,  and  which 
seemed  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  isuc^ 
that  on  no  occasion  were  both  father  and 
son  ever  known  to  sleep  out  of  the  house  at 
the  same  time,  to  wluch  we  may  also  add 
another — viz.,  that  the  whole  family  were 
weU  provided  with  fire  arms,  whidi  were 
freshly  primed  and  loaded  every  night. 

The  rrophet,  therefore,  had  so  contrived 
it,  that  young  Dick's  design  upon  Have 
SulHvan,  or  in  other  words,  the  Prophet's 
own  design  upon  the  money  coffers  of  the 
Grange,  should  render  his  absence  from 
home  necessary  whilst  his  father  was  swill- 
ing at  the  assizes,  by  which  arrangement, 
added  to  others  that  will  soon  appear,  the 
house  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  left  un- 
protected, or  altogether  under  the  care  of 
dissolute  servants,  whose  habits,  caught 
from  those  of  the  establishment,  were  re- 
markable for  dissipation  and  neglect 

The  Prophet,  indeed,  was  naturally  a  plot- 
ter. It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  he  would 
.  ever  have  thought  of  projecting  the  robbery 
of  the  Grange,  had  he  not  found  himself,  as 
he  imagined,  foiled  in  his  designs  upon 
^lave  Sullivan,  by  the  instinctive  honor  and 
love  of  tinith  t^hich  ^hone  so  briUiantiy  in 
the  neglected  character  of  his  extraordinary 
daughter.  Having  first  enti*apped  her  into  a 
promise  of  secrecy — a  promise  which  he 
knew  death  itself  would  scarcely  induce  her 
to  violate,  he  disclosed  to  her  the  whole  plan 
in  the  most  plausible  and  mitigated  language. 
Effort  after  effort  was  made  to  work  upon 
her  principles,  but  in  vain.  Once  or  twice, 
it  is  true,  she  entertained  the  matter  for  a 
time — ^bnt  a  momentary  deliberation  soon 


raised  her  naturally  noble  and  generous 
spirit  above  the  tui^itude  of  so  vile  a  pro* 
ject 

It  was,  then,  in  this  state  of  things  that 
the  failure  of  the  one,  and  the  lesser  plan« 
through  the  incorruptible  honor  of  his  daugh^ 
ter,  (k'ove  him  upon  the  larger  and  more 
tempting  one  of  the  burglazy.  In  this  latter, 
he  took  unto  himself  as  his  principal  accom^ 
plice,  Bed  Body  Duncan,  whose  anxiety  to 
procure  the  driver*s  situation  arose  from  the 
necessity  that  existed,  to  have  a  friend  in  the 
hoitse,  who  might  aid  them  in  effecting  a 
quiet  entrance,  and  by  unloading  or  wetting 
tiie  fire-arms,  neutraluse  the  resistance  which 
they  might  otherwise  expect 

Sarah's  excitement  and  distraction,  how« 
ever,  resulting  from  her  last  inteniew  vnth 
yoxmg  Dalton,  giving  as  it  did,  a  fatal  blow 
to  her  passion  and  her  hopes,  vehement  and 
extraordinary  as  they  were,  threw  her  across 
her  father's  path  at  tiie  precise  moment  when 
her  great  but  unregulated  spirit,  inflamed  by 

i'ealousy  and  reckless  from  despair,  rendered 
ler  most  accessible  to  the  vnly  and  aggra- 
vating arguments  with  which  he  tempted  and 
overcame  her.  Thus  did  he,  so  far  as  human 
means  could  devise,  or  foresight  calculate, 
provide  for  the  completion  of  two  plots  in- 
stead of  ona 

It  is  true,  Mave  Sullivan  was  not  left  alto- 
gether witbout  being  forewarned.  Nobody, 
however,  had  made  her  acquainted  with  tiie 
peculiar  nature  of  the  danger  that  was  before 
her.  Nelly  M'Gk>wan,  as  ^e  was  called,  had 
strongly  cautioned  her  against  both  Donnel 
and  Sarah,  but  then  Nelly  herself  was  com^ 
pletely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  character  of  the 
injury  against  which  she  warned  her,  so  that 
her  Mendly  precautions  were  founded  more 
upon  the  general  and  unscrupulous  prof- 
ligacy of  Donnel's  principles,  and  his  daugh- 
ter's violence,  than  upon  any  particular 
knowledge  she  possessed  of  her  intentions 
towards  her.  Ijk^ve's  own  serene  and  inno- 
cent disposition  was  such  in  fact  as  to  render 
her  not  easily  impressed  by  suspicion  ;  and 
our  readers  may  have  perceived,  by  the  in- 
terview which  took  place  between  her  and 
Sarah,  that  from  the  latter,  she  apprehended 
no  injury. 

It  was  on  the  following  day  after  that  in- 
terview, about  two  o'clock,  that  while  she 
was  spreading  some  clothes  upon  the  garden 
hedge,  during  a  sickly  gleam  of  sunshine, 
our  fn'end  the  pedlar  made  his  appearance, 
and  entered  her  father's  house.  Mave  hav- 
ing laid  her  washing  before  the  sun,  went  in 
and  found  him  busily  engaged  in  showing 
his  wares,  which  consisted  principally  of 
cutieiy  and  trinkets.  The  pedlar,  as  she 
entered,  threw  a  hasty  glance  at  her,  and 
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perceiTed  tliat  she  shook  down  her  luxuriaBt 
hair,  which  had  been  disarranged  by  a 
branch  of  thorn  that  was  caught  in  it  while 
stretching  over  the  hedge.  She  at  once 
recognized  him,  and  blushed  deeply ;  but  he 
seemed  altogether  to  have  forgotten  her. 

"Ha  I  "he  exclaimed,  "well,  that  I  may 
be  blest,  but  it's  many  a  long  day  since  I 
seen  such  a  head  o'  hair  as  that !  Holy  St. 
Countryman,  but  it's  a  beauty.  Musha,  a 
Gra  Gd,  maybe  youH  dispose  of  it,  for,  in 
troth,  if  ever  a  face  livin*  could  afford  to 
parji  with  its  best  ornament,  your's  is  that 
one." 

Have  smiled  and  blushed  at  the  compli- 
ment, and  the  pedlar  eyed  her  apparently 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  admiration  and  com- 
passion. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  haven't  any  desire 
to  port  with  it." 

"  You  had  the  sickness,  maybe  ?  " 

"Thanks  be  to  the  mercy  of  God,"  she 
fervently  exclaimed,  "  no  one  in  this  family 
has  had  it  yet." 

"Well,  achora,"  he  continued,  "if  you 
take  my  advice  yonll  dispose  of  ii^  in  re^rd 
that  if  the  sickness — ^which  may  God  prevent 
— should  come,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to 
have  it  off  you-  If  you  sell  it,  111  give  you 
either  money  or  value  for  it ;  for  indeed,  an' 
truth  it  flogs  all  I've  seen  this  many  a  day." 

"They  say,"  observed  her  mother,  "that 
it's  not  lucky  to  sell  one's  hair,  and  whether 
it's  true  or  not  I  don't  know ;  but  Tm  tould 
for  a  sartinty,  that  there's  not  a  girl  that 
ever  sould  it  but  vras  sure  to  catch  ti^e  sick- 
ness." 

"  /  know  that  there's  truth  in  that,"  said 
Jerry  himself.  "  There's  Sally  Hacket,  and 
Mary  Geoghegan,  and  Kaiy  Dowdall,  all 
sould  it,  and  not  one  of  them  escaped  the 
sicknes&  And,  moreover,  didn't  I  hear 
Misther  Cooper,  the  bleedin'  doctor,  say, 
myself,  in  the  market,  on  Sathurday,  that 
the  people  couldn't  do  a  worse  thing  than 
cut  tiieir  hair  close,  as  it  lets  the  sickness  in 
by  the  head,  and  makes  it  tin  times  as  hard 
upon  them  when  it  comes." 

"  Well,  well,  there's  no  arguin'  vnd  you," 
said  the  pedlar,  "  all  I  say  is,  that  you  ought 
to  part  wid  it^  acushla — ^by  all  means  you 
ought." 

"  Never  mind  him,  Have  darlin',"  said  her 
mother,  whose  motive  in  saying  so  was  alto- 
gether dictated  by  affectionate  apprehen- 
sions for  her  health. 

"  No,"  replied  her  daughter,  "  it  is  not  my 
intention,  mother,  to  part  with  what  Qod 
has  given  me.    I  have  no  notion  of  it" 

At  this  stage  of  the  dialogue,  her  eldest 
brother,  who  had  been  getting  a  horse  shod 
at  the  next  forge,  entered  the  house,  and 


threw  himself  carelessly  on  a  chair.  His 
appearance  occasioned  a  slight  pause  in  the 
conversation. 

"Well,  Denny,"  said  the  father,  "what's 
the  news?" 

"  Bad  news  vnth  the  Daltons,"  replied  the 
boy. 

"With  the  Daltons  I"  exclaimed  Mave, 
trembling,  and  getting  paler,  if  possible, 
than  she  was ;  "for  God's  mercy,  Dennis, 
what  has  happened  amongst  them  ?  " 

"  I  met  Mrs.  Dalton  a  while  ago,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  she  tould  me  that  they  had  no 
one  now  to  take  care  of  them.  Sarah 
^rGowan,  the  Black  Prophet's  daughter,  has  • 
catched  tl^  sickness,  and  is  lyin'  in  a  shed 
there  beyant,  that  a  poor  thravellin'  family 
was  in  about  a  week  ago.  Mrs.  Dalton  says 
her  own  iamHj  isn't  worse  wid  the  aickne^ 
but  betthcr,  she  thinks  ;  but  she  was  cryin', 
the  doLcent  craythur,  and  she  says  they'll  die 
wid  neglect  and  starvation,  for  she  must  be 
out,  and  there's  no  one  to  attend  to  them, 
and  thev  have  nothing  but  the  black  wather, 
God  help  them  1 " 

While  he  spoke,  Mave's  eyes  were  fastened 
upon  him,  as  if  the  sentence  of  her  own  life 
or  death  was  about  to  issue  from  his  lips. 
Gradually,  however,  she  breathed  more  free- 
ly ;  a  pale  red  tinged  her  cheek  for  a  mo- 
ment, after  which,  a  greater  paleness  settled 
upon  it  again. 

The  pedlar  shook  his  head. 

"Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "  they  are  hard  times, 
I  sure  enough  ;  may  the  Lord  bring  us  all  safe 
I  through  them  I  Well,  I  see  I'm  not  likely 
I  to  make  my  fortune  among  you,"  he  added, 
j  smiling,  "  so  I  must  tramp  on,  but  any  way, 
i  I  must  thank  you  for  house-room  and  your 
civility." 

"I'd  offer  something  to  ait,"  said  Mi's. 
Sullivan,  with  evident  pain,  "  but  the  trutli 
is " 

"  Not  a  morsel,"  replied  the  other,  "  if  the 
house  was  overflovnn'.  God  bless  you  all— 
God  bless  you." 

Mave,  almost  immediately  after  her  broth- 
er had  concluded,  passed  to  another  room, 
and  returned  just  as  the  old  pedlar  had  gone 
out  She  instantly  followed  him  with  a  hasty 
step ;  while  he,  on  hearing  her  foot,  tumej? 
round.  ^ 

"  You  told  me  that  you  admired  my  hair," 
she  said,  on  coming  up  to  him.  "  Now,  sup- 
posin'  Tm  wiUin'  to  sell  it  to  you,  what  ought 
I  to  get  for  it?" 

"Don't  be  alarmed  by  what  they  say  in- 
side," replied  the  pedlar ;  "  any  regular  doc- 
tor would  tell  thaC  in  these  times,  it's  safer 
to  part  wid  it — that  I  may  be  happy  but  Im 
tellin' you  thrutL  What  is  it  worth  ?  What 
are  you  axin?" 
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"I  don't  know ;  but  for  Gted's  sake  cut  it 
ofiC  &Q<^  ^^  ^6  ^6  most  you  con  afford  for 
it.  Oh !  believe  me,  it's  not  on  account  of 
the  mere  value  of  it,  but  the  money  may  save 
Hves." 

"  Why,  achora,  what  do  you  intend  doin' 
wid  the  money,  if  it's  a  fair  question  to  ax  ?" 

''  It's  not  a  fair  question  for  a  stranger — 
it's  enough  for  me  to  tell  you  that  111  do 
nothing  with  it  without  my  father  and  mo- 
ther's knowledge.  Here,  Denny,"  she  said, 
addressing  her  brother,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  the  s&ble,  "slip  a  stool  through  the 
windy,  an*  stay  wid  me  in  the  bam — I  want 
to  send  you  of  a  message  in  a  few  minute&" 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  com- 
pensation was  a  more  hberal  one  than  Mave 
had  at  all  expected,  and  the  pedlar  disen- 
cumbered her  of  as  rich  and  abundant  a 
mass  of  hair  as  ever  ornamented  a  female 
^  head.  This  he  did,  however,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  the  absence  of  it  as  little  per- 
ceptible as  might  be ;  the  side  locks  he  did 
not  disturb,  and  Mave,  when  she  put  on  a 
clean  night  cap,  looked  as  if  she  had  not 
undergone  any  such  operation. 

As  the  pedlar  was  going  away,  he  called 
her  aside,  so  as  that  her  brother  might  not 
hear. 

Did  you  ever  see  me  afore  ?  "  he  asked. 
I  did,"  she  replied,  blushing. 
Well,  achora,"  he  proceeded,  "if  ever 
you  happen  to  be  hard  set,  either  for  your- 
self or  your  friends,  send  for  me,  in  Widow 
Hanlon's  house  at  the  Grange,  an'  maybe  I 
may  befriend  either  you  or  t^em  ;  that  Is.  as 
fai'  as  I  can — which,  dear  knows,  is  not  far ; 
but,  still  an'  all,  send.  I'm  known  as  the 
Cannie  Sugah,  or  Merry  Pedlar,  an'  that'll 
do.     God  mark  you,  ahagur ! " 

Her  brother's  intelligence  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  Daltons,  as  well  as  of  Sarah 
M'Gk)wan,  saved  Mave  a  long  explanaticSn  to 
her  parents  for  the  act  of  having  parted  with 
her  hair. 

"  We  are  able  to  live — barely  able  to  live," 
she  exclaimed  ;  ''  an'  thanks  be  to  God  we 
have  our  health  ;  but  the  Daltons — oh ! 
they  11  never  get  through  what  they're  suf- 
ferin* ;  an'  that  girl — oh  I  mother,  sich  a  girl 
as  that  is — ^how  little  does  the  world  know 
of  the  heart  that  beautiful  craythur  has. 
May  the  mercy  of  Qt)d  rest  upon  her  !  This 
money  is  for  the  poor  Daltons  an*  her ;  we 
can  do  without  it — an',  mother  dear,  my 
hair  will  grow  again.  Ohl  father  dear, 
think  of  it — lyin'  in  a  could  shed  by  the 
road-side,  an'  no  one  to  help  or  assist  her — 
to  hand  her  a  drink — to  ease  her  on  her 
hard  bed — bed ! — no  on  the  cold  earth  I  sup- 
pose I  Oh  !  think  if  I  was  in  that  desolate 
state.    May  God  support  me,  but  she's  the 
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'  first  m  see ;  an'  while  I  have  life  an* 
strength,  she  musn't  want  attendance ;  an* 
thank  God  her  shed's  on  my  way  to  the 
Daltons ! " 

She  then  hastily  sent  her  brother  into 
BaUynafail  for  such  comforts  as  she  deemed 
necessaxy  for  both  parties ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  putting  a  bonnet  over  her  dean  night- 
cap, she  proceeded  to  the  shed  in  which 
Sarah  M*Gowan  lay. 

On '  looking  at  it  ere  she  entered,  she 
could  not  help  shuddering.  It  was  such  a 
place  as  the  poorest  pauper  in  the  poorest 
cabin  would  not  willingly  place  an  animal  in 
for  shelter.  It  simply  consisted  of  a  few  sticks 
laid  up  against  the  side  of  a  ditch ;  over  these 
sticks  were  thrown  a  few  scraws — that  is, 
the  sward  of  the  earth  cut  thin  ;  in  tlie  in- 
side was  the  remnant  of  some  loose  straw, 
the  greater  part  having  been  taken  away 
either  for  be  Jding  or  firing.  ^ 

When  Mave  entered,  she  started  at  the 
singular  appearance  of  Sarah.  From  the 
first  moment  her  person  had  been  known 
to  her  until  the  present,  she  had  never  seen 
her  look  half  so  beautiful.  She  hterally  lay 
stretched  upon  a  httle  straw,  with  no  other 
pillow  than  a  sod  of  earth  under  that  rich 
and  glowing  cheek,  while  her  raven  hair  had 
fallen  down,  and  added  to  the  milk-white 
purity  of  her  shining  neck  and  bosom. 

"  Father  of  Mercy  ! "  exclaimed  Mave, 
mentally,  "  how  will  she  live — ^how  can  she 
live  here?  An'  what  will  become  of  her? 
Is  she  to  die  in  this  miserable  way  in  a 
Christian  land?" 

Sarah  lay  groaning  with  pain,  and  start- 
ing  from  time  to  time  with  the  pangs  of  its 
feverish  inflictiona  Mave  spoke  not  when 
she  entered  the  shed,  being  ignorant  whether 
Sarah  was  asleep  or  awake  ;  but  a  very  few 
moments  soon  satisfied  her  that  the  imhappy 
and  deserted  girl  was  under  the  influence  of 
deHrium. 

"I  won't  break  my  promise,  father,  but 
111  break  my  heart ;  an'  I  can't  even  give  her 
wamin'.  Ah  I  but  it's  threacherous —  an'  I 
hate  that.  No,  no — 111  have  no  hand  in  it — 
manage  it  your  own  way — it's  threacherous. 
She  has  crossed  my  happine88,you  say — ay,  an' 
there  you're  right — so  she  has — only  for  her 
I  might — amn't  I  as  handsome,  you  say,  an' 
as  well  shaped — haven't  I  as  white  a  ekin  ? 
— ^as  beautiful  hair,   an'  as  good  eyes?  — 

geople  say  betther — an*  if  I  have,  wouldn't 
e  come  to  love  me  in  time  ? — only  for  her — 
or  if  there  wasn't  that  bar  put  between  us. 
You're  right,  you'ire  right.  She's  the  cause 
of  all  my  sufferin'  an'  sorrow.  She  is — \ 
agree — ^I  agree — down  with  her — out  o'  my 
way  with  her — ^I  hate  the  thoughts  of  her- 
on' 111  join  it — for  mafk  me,  &ther,  wicked 
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I  may  be,  but  more  miserable  I  can't — so 
m  join  you  in  it.    What  need  I  care  now.?  " 

Mave  felt  her  heart  sink,  and  her  whole 
being  disturbed  with  a  heavy  sense  of  terror, 
as  Sarah  uttered  the  incoherent  rhapsody 
which  we  have  just  repeated.  The  vague, 
but  strongly  expressed  warnings  which  she 
had  presdously  heard  from  Nelly,  and  the 
earnest  admonitions  which  that  person  had 
given  her  to  beware  of  evil  designs  on 
the  part  of  Donnel  Dhu  and  his  daughter, 
now  rushed  upon  her  mind ;  and  she  stood 
looking  upon  the  desolate  girl  with  feelings 
that  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  She  also  re- 
membered that  Sarah  herself  had  told  her  in 
their  very  last  interview,  that  she  had  other 
thoughts,  and  worse  thoughts  than  the  fair 
battle  of  rivalry  between  them  would  justify ; 
and  it  was  only  now,  too,  that  the  uncon- 
scious allusion  to  the  Prophet  struck  her 
with  full  force. 

Her  sweet  and  gentle  magnanimity,  how- 
ever, rose  over  every  other  consideration  but 
the  frightfully  desolate  state  of  her  unhappy 
rival.  Even  in  this  case,  also,  her  own 
fears  of  contagion  yielded  to  the  benevolent 
sense  of  duty  by  which  she  was  actuated. 

"  Come  what  will,"  she  said  to  her  own 
heart ;  "  we  ought,  to  return  good  for  evil ; 
an*  there's  no  use  in  knowing  what  is  right, 
imless  we  strive  to  put  it  in  practice.  At 
any  rate,  poor  girl — poor,  generous  Sarah, 
I'm  afeard  that  you're  never  likely  to  do 
harm  to  me,  or  any  one  else,  in  this  world.' 
IVIay  God,  in  his  mercy,  pity  and  relieve  you 
— and  restore  you  wanst  more  to  health  ! " 

Have,  unconsciously,  repeated  the  last 
words  ^oud ;  and  Sarah,  who  had  been  lying 
with  her  back  to  the  unprotected  opening  of 
the  shed,  having  had  a  sHght  mitigation,  and 
but  a  dight  one,  of  the  paroxysm  under 
which  she  had  uttered  the  previous  inco- 
herencies,  now  turned  round,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  Mave,  kept  sharply,  but  steadily, 
gazing  at  her  for  some'  time.  It  was  quite 
evident,  however,  that  consciousness  had  not 
returned,  for  after  she  had  surveyed  Mave 
for  a  minute  or  two,  she  proceeded — 

"  The  devil  was  there  a  while  ago,  but  I 
wasn't  afeard  of  him,  because  I  knew  that 
God  was  stronger  than  him  ;  and  then  there 
came  an  angel — another  angel,  not  you — and 
put  him  away  ;  but  it  wasn't  my  guardian  an- 
gel for  I  never  had  a  guardian  angel — oh, 
never,  never — no,  nor  any  one  to  take  care 
o'  me,  or  make  me  love  them." 

She  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  tone  of 
such  deep  and  distressing  sorrow,  that  Mave's 
eyes  fiUed  with  tears,  and  she  replied- 

"Dear  Sarah,  let  me  be  your  guardian 
angel ;  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you  ;  do  you 
not  know  me?" 


"No,  I  donH; ;  am't  you  one  o'  the  angels 
that  come  about  me? — ^the  place  is  full  o' 
them." 

"Unhappy  girl — or  maybe  happy  girl," 
exclaimed  Mave,  vdth  a  fresh  gush  of  tears, 
"  who  knows  but  the  Almighty  has  your  cold 
and  deserted — bed  I  can't  call  it — surround- 
ed with  beings  tliat  may  comfort  you,  an' 
take  care  that  no  evil  thing  will  harm  yon. 
Oh  no,  dear  Sarah,  I  am  £ar  from  that — I'm 
a  wake,  sinful  moiial" 

"  Bekaise  they're  about  me  continually  an* 
— let  me  see — ^who  are  you  ?  I  know  you. 
One  o*  them  said  a  while  ago,  'May  Godre- 
Keve  you  and  restore  you  vfranst  more  to 
health ; '  I  heard  the  voice." 

"  Dear  Sarah,  don't  you  know  me  ?  "  re- 
iterated Mave  ;  "  look  at  me — don't  you 
know  Mave  Sullivan — ^your  friend,  Mave 
Sullivan,  that  knov^  your  value  and  loves 

you." 

"Who?"  she  asked,  starting  a  little; 
"  who — ^what  name  is  that  ? — ^who  is  it  ? — say 
it  again." 

"Don't  you  know  Mave  SuUivan,  that 
loves  you,  an'  feels  for  your  miserable  situa- 
tion, my  dear  Sarah." 

"  I  never  had  a  guardian  angel,  nor  any 
one  to  take  care  o'  me — nor  a  mother,  many 
a  time — often — often  the  whole  world — jist 
to  look  at  her  face — ^an'  to  know — feel — ^love 
me.  Oh,  a  dhrink,  a  dhrink — is  there  no 
one  to  get  me  a  dhrink !  I'm  bumin',  Fm 
I  bumin' — is  there  no  one  to  get  me  a  dhrink ! 
Mave  Sullivan,  Mave  Sullivan,  have  pity  on 
me  !  I  heard  some  one  name  her — I  heard 
her  voice — 111  die  without  a  dhrink." 

Mare  looked  about  the  desolate  shed,  and 
to  her  delight  spied  a  tin  porringer,  which 
Sarah's  imhappy  predecessors  had  left  behind 
them  ;  seizing  this,  she  flew  to  a  little  stream 
that  ran  by  the  place,  and  filling  the  vessel, 
returned  and  placed  it  to  Sarah's  lips.  She 
drank  it  eagerly,  and  looking  piteously  and 
painfully  up  into  Mave's  face,  she  laid  back 
her  head,  and  appeared  to  breathe  more 
freely.  Mave  hoped  that  the  drink  of  cold 
water  would  have  cooled  her  fever  and  as- 
suaged her  thirst,  so  as  to  have  brought  her 
to  a  rational  state — such  a  state  as  woidd  have 
enabled  the  poor  girl  to  give  some  account 
of  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  she 
found  herself,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  her  to  take  shelter  in  such 
a  place.  In  thi^,  however,  she  was  disap- 
pointed. Sarah  having  drank  the  cold 
water,  once  more  shut  her  eyes,  and  fell  in- 
to that  broken  and  oppressive  slumber 
which  characterizes  the  terrible  malady 
which  had  stricken  her  dovm.  For  some 
time  she  waited  vnth  this  benign  expectation, 
but  seeing  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her 
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restoration  to  conscioufiness,  she  again  filled 
the  tin  vessel,  and  placing  it  upon  a  stone 
by  her  bedside,  composed  the  poor  girrs 
dress  about  her,  and  turned  her  stops  toward 
a  scene  in  which  she  expected  to  find  eqpal 
misery. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  dwell 
upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  she 
found  the  Daltons — ^who,  by  the  way,  had  a 
pretty  long  visit  from  the  pedlar — as  her 
brother  had  said,  beginning  to  recover,  and 
so  far  this  was  consolatory;  but  there  was 
not  within  the  walls  of  the  house,  earthly 
comfort,  or  food  or  noiuishment  of  any  kind. 
Poor  Maiy  was  literally  gasping  for  want  of 
sustenance,  and  a  few  nours  more  might 
have  been  fatal  to  them  alL  There  was  no 
fire — no  gruel,  milk  or  anything  that  could  in 
the  shghtest  possible  degree  i^ord  them  re- 
liel  Her  brother  Denny,  however,  who  had 
been  desired  by  her  to  feteh  his  purchases 
directly  to  their  cabin,  soon  returned,  and 
almost  at  a  moment  that  might  be  called  the 
crisis,  not  of  their  malady,  for  that  had 
passed,  but  of  their  fate  itself,  his  voice  was 
heard,  shouting  from  a  distance  tliat  he  had 
discharged  his  commission  ;  for  we  may  ob- 
serve that  no  possible  inducement  could 
tempt  him  te  enter  that  or  any  other  house 
where  fever  •was  at  work.  Mave  lost  little 
time  in  administering  to  their  wants  and 
their  weaknesses.  With  busy  and  affection- 
ate hands  she  did  all  that  could  be  done  for 
them  at  that  particular  juncture.  She  pre- 
pared food  for  Mary,  made  whey  and  gruel, 
and  left  as  much  of  her  little  purse  as  she 
thought  could  be  spared  from  the  wante  of 
Sarah  M'Gowan. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  thrte  days  after- 
wards, however,  Sarah's  situation  was  very 
much  changed  for  the  better ;  but  until  that 
change  was  effected,  Mave  devoted  as  much 
time  to  the  poor  girl  as  she  could  possibly 
spare.  Nor  was  the  force  of  her  example 
without  ite  beneficial  effects  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, especially  as  regarded  Sarah  herself. 
The  courage  she  displayed,  despite  her  con- 
stitutional timidity,  commiuiicated  similar 
courage  to  others,  in  consequence  of  which 
Sarah  was  scarcely  ever  without  some  one  in 
her  bleak  shed  to  watehand  take  care  of  her. 
Her  father,  however,  on  hearing  of  her  situ- 
ation, availed  himself  of  what  some  of  the 
neighbors  considered  a  mitigation  of  her 
(^mptoms,  and  with  as  much  care  and  cau- 
tion as  possible,  she  was  conveyed  home  on 
a  kind  of  litter,  and  nurse-tended  by  an  old 
woman  from  the  next  village,  NeUy  having 
disappeared  from  the  neighborhood. 

llie  attendance  of  this  old  woman,  by  the 
way,  surprised  the  Prophet  exceedingly.  He 
had  not  engaged  her  to  attend  on  Sarah,  nor 


could  he  ascertain  who  had.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject she  was  perfectly  inscrutable.  All  he 
could  know  or  get  out  of  her  was,  that  she 
had  been  engaged ;  and  he  could  perceive 
also,  that  slie  was  able  to  procure  her  many 
general  comforts,  not  usually  to  be  had  about 
tilie  sick  bed  of  a  person  in  her  condition  %i 
life. 

Mave,  during  all  her  attendance  upon  Sa« 
rah,  was  never  able  to  ascertain  whether, 
in  the  pauses  of  delirium,  she  had  been 
able  to  recognize  her.  At  one  period,  while 
giving  her  a  drink  of  whey,  she  looked  up 
into  her  eyes  with  something  like  a  glance 
of  consciousness,  mingled  with  wonder,  and 
appeared  about  to  speak,  but  in  a  moment  it 
was  gone,  and  she  relapsed  into  her  former 
state. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  circum- 
stance that  astonished  Mave.  The  course  oi 
a  single  week  also  made  a  very  singular 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Daltons.  Their 
miserable  cabin  began  to  exhibit  an  abun- 
dance of  wholesome  food,  such  as  fresh  meat, 
soup,  tea,  sugar,  white  bread,  and  even  to  wine, 
to  strengthen  the  invalids.  These  things 
were  to  Mave  equally  a  relief  and  a  wonder ; 
nor  were  the  neighbors  less  puzzled  at  such 
an  unaocounteble  improvement  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  pitiable  and  suffering 
feimily.  As  in  the  case  of  Sarah,  however, 
all  these  comforts,  and  the  source  from 
whence  they  proceeded,  were  shrouded  in 
mystery.  It  is  true,  Mi*s.  Dalton  smiled  in  a 
melancholy  way  when  any  inquiiies  .were  * 
made  about  the  matter,  and  shaking  her 
head,  declared,  that  although  8/i«  knew,  it 
was  out  of  her  power  to  break  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  or  violate  the  promise  she  had  made 
to  their  unknown  benefactor. 

Sarah'e  fever  was  -dreadfully  severe,  and 
for  some  time  after  her  removal  from  the 
shed,  there  was  little  hope  of  her  recovery. 
Our  friend,  the  pedlar,  paid  her  a  visit  in  the 
verj-  height  of  her  malady,  and  without  per- 
mission, given  or  asked,  took  the  liberty,  in 
her  father's  absence,  of  completely  removing 
her  raven  hair,  with  the  exception,  as  in 
Mave*s  case,  of  those  locks  which  adorn  the 
face  and  forehead,  and,  to  his  shame  and 
dishonesty  be  it  told,  without  the  slightest 
offer  of  remuneration. 


CHAPTER  XXYHL 

Double  Treachery, 

The  state  of  the  country'  at  this  period  of 
our  narrative  was,  indeed,  singularly  gloomy 
and  miserable.     Some  improvement,  how- 
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ever,  had  taken  place  in  the  statistics  of  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  destitution  was  still  bo  sharp 
and  terrible,  that  there  was  very  little  dimi- 
nution of  the  tumults  which  still  prevailed. 
Indeed  the  rioting,  in  some  districts,  had  risen 
to  a  frightful  extent.  The  cry  of  the  people 
was,  for  either  bread  or  work  ;  and  to  still, 
if  possible,  this  woeful  clamor,  local  com- 
mittees, by  large  subscriptions,  aided,  in 
some  cases,  by  loans  from  government,  con- 
trived to  ^d  them  employment  on  useful 
public  works.  Previous  to  this,  nothing 
could  surpass  the  prostration  and  abject 
subserviency  with  which  the  miserable 
crowds  soHcited  food  or  labor.  Only  give 
them  labor  at  any  rate — say  sixpence  a  day 
— and  they  did  not  wish  to  beg  or  violate 
the  laws.  No,  no  ;  only  give  them  peaceable 
employment,  and  they  would  rest  not  only 
perfectly  contented,  but  deeply  grateful  In 
the  meantime,  the  employment  they  sought 
for  was  provided,  not  at  sixpence,  but  at  one- 
and-sixpence  a  day  ;  so  that  for  a  time  they 
appeared  to  feel  satisfied,  and  matters  went 
on  peaceably  enough.  This,  however,  was 
too  good  to  last.  There  are  ever,  among 
such  masses  of  people,  unprincipled  knaves, 
known  as  "politicians" — idle  vagabonds, 
who  hate  all  honest  employment  themselves, 
and  ask  no  better  than  to  mislead  and  fleece 
the  ignorant  unreflecting  people,  however  or 
wherever  they  can.  These  fellows  read  and 
expound  the  papers  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days; rail  not  only  against  every  govern- 
ment, no  matter  what  its  principles  are,  but, 
in  general,  attack  all  constituted  authority, 
without  feeUng  one  single  spark  of  true  na- 
tional principle,  or  independent  love  of  lib- 
erty. It  is  such  corrupt  scoundrels  that 
always  assail  the  executive  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  saihe  time  supply  the  official  staff 
of  spies  and  informers  with  their  blackest 
perjurers  and  traitors.  In  truth,  they  are 
always  the  first  to  corrupt,  and  the  first  to 
betray.  You  may  hear  these  men  denounc- 
ing government  this  week,  and  see  them 
strutting  about  the  Castle,  its  pampered  in- 
struments, and  insolent  with  its  patronage, 
the  next.  If  there  be  a  strike,  conspiracy, 
or  cabal  of  any  kind,  these  "  patriots  "  are 
at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  wherever  ribbonism 
and  other  secret  societies  do  not  exist,  lliere 
they  are  certain  to  set  them  agoing. 

For  only  a  short  time  were  tliese  who  had 
procured  industrial  employment  permitted 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  efforts  wliich  had 
been  made  on  their  behalf.  The  "patriots" 
soon  commenced  operations 

"  Eighteen  pence  a  day  was  nothing  ;  the 
government  had  plenty  of  money,  and  if  the 
people  wished  to  hear  a  truth,  it  could  be 
tould    them    by  those    who   knew — listen 


hether" — ^as  the  Munster  men  say — "the 
country  gentlemen  and  the  committees  are 
putting  half  the  money  into  their  own  pock- 
ets " — this  being  precisely  what  the  knaves 
would  do  themselves  if  they  were  in  their 
places — "and  for  that  reason  we'll  strike  for 
higher  wa^es." 

In  this  manner  were  the  people  led  fiirst  into 
folly,  and  ultimately  into  rioting  and  crime  ; 
for  it  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  those  who  are 
suffering  most  severely  that  take  a  prominent 
part  in  these  senseless  tumults,  or  who  are 
the  first  to  trample  upon  law  and  order. 
The  evil  example  is  set  to  those  who  do  suffer 
by  these  factious  vagabonds;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  and  betrayed  by  sudi 
delusions,  the  poor  people  join  the  crowd, 
and  find  themselves  engaged  in  the  outrage, 
before  they  have  time  to  reflect  upon  their 
conduct 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  however, 
the  government  did  not  consider  it  any  part 
of  its  duty  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the* 
domestic  or  social  improvement  of  the  peopla 
The  laws  of  the  country,  at  that  period,  had 
but  one  a^ct — that  of  terror ;  for  it  was 
evident  that  the  legislature  of  the  day  had 
forgotten  that  neither  an  individual  nor  a 
people  can  both  love  and  fear  the  same  ob- 
ject at  the  same  time.  The  laws  checked  in- 
subordination and  punished  crime ;  and 
having  done  this,  the  great  end  and  object 
of  all  law  was  considered  to  have  been  at- 
tained. We  hope,  however,  the  day  has 
come  when  education,  progress,  improve- 
ment and  reward,  wiU  shed  their  mild  and 
peaceful  lustre  upon  our  statute-books,  and 
banish  from  them  those  Draconian  enact- 
ments,  tiiat  engender  only  fear  and  hatred, 
breathe  of  cruelty,  and  have  their  origin  in 
a  tyranmcal  love  of  blood. 

We  have  said  that  the  aspect  of  the  country 
was  depressing  and  gloomy ;  but  we  may 
add  here,  that  these  words  convey  but  a 
vague  and  feeble  idea  of  the  state  to  which 
the  people  at  large  were  reduced.  The 
general  destitution,  the  fiimine,  sickness  and 
death,  which  had  poured  such  misery  and 
desolation  over  the  land,  left,  as  might  be 
expected,  their  terrible  traces  behind  them. 
Indeed  the  sufferings  which  a  3'ear  of  limine 
and  disease — and  they  usually  either  accom- 
pany or  succeed  each  other — inflicts  upon 
the  multitudes  of  poor,  are  such  as  no  human 
pen  could  at  all  describe,  so  as  to  por- 
tray a  picture  sufficiently  faithful  to  the 
dreary  and  death-like  spirit  which  should 
breathe  in  it  Upon  the  occasion  we  write 
of,  nothing  met  you,  go  where  you  might, 
but  suffering,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  to  which 
we  may  add,  tumult,  and  crime,  and  blood- 
shed.    Scarcely  a  family  but  had  lost  one  01 
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more.  Every  face  yon  met  was  an  index  of 
calamily,  and  bore  upon  it  the  unquestionable 
impressions  of  struggle  and  hardi^p.  Cheer- 
fulness  and  mirth  had  gone,  and  were  for- 
gotten. All  the  customary  amusements  of  the 
people  had  died  away.  Almost  every  house  had 
a  lonely  and  deserted  look ;  for  it  was  known 
that  one  or  more  beloved  beings  had  gone 
out  of  it  to  the  grave.  A  dark,  heartless 
spirit  was  abroad.  The  whole  land,  in  fekst, 
mourned,  and  nothing  on  which  the  eye  could 
rest,  bore  a  green  or  a  thriving  look,  or  any 
symptom  of  activity,  but  the  church-yards, 
and  here  the  digging  and  delving  were  in- 
cessant— at  the  early  twilight,  during  the 
gloomy  noon,  the  dreaiy  du^,  and  the  siill 
more  funeral  looking  light  of  the  midnight 
tax)er. 

The  first  days  of  the  assizes  were  now  near, 
and  among  all  those  who  awaited  them, 
there  was  none  whose  &te  excited  so  pro- 
found an  interest  as  that  of  old  Ck>ndy  Dal- 
'ton.  His  family  had  now  recovered  from 
their  terrible  sufferings,  and  were  able  to 
visit  him  in  his  prison— a  privilege  which 
was  awarded  to  them  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  their  many  virtues,  and  of  sympa- 
thy for  their  extraordinary  calamities  and 
trials.  They  found  him  resigned  to  his  fate^ 
but  stunned  with  wonder  at  the  testimony 
on  which  he  was  likely  to  be  convicted.  The 
pedlar,  who  appeared  to  take  so  singular  an 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  sought 
and  obtained  a  short  interview  with  him,  in 
which  he  requested  him  to  state,  as  accu- 
rately as  he  could  remember,  the  cii'cum- 
Btances  on  which  the  prosecution  was  found- 
ed, precisely  as  they  occurred.  This  he  did, 
closing  his  account  by  the  usual  burthen 
of  all  his  conversation  ever  since  he  went  to 
gaol : 

"  I  know  I  must  suffer ;  but  I  think  noth- 
ing of  myself,  only  for  the  shame  it  will 
bring  upon  my  family." 

Shah's  unexpected  illness  disconcerted  at 
least  one  of  the  projects  of  Donnel  Dhu. 
dthere  were  now  only  two  days  until  the 
assizes,  and  she  was  as  yet  incapable  of 
leaving  her  bed,  although  in  a  state  of  con- 
valescence. This  mortified  the  Prophet 
very  much,  but  his  subtlety  and  invention 
never  abandoned  him.  It  struck  hin^  that 
the  most  effectual  plan  now  would  be — as 
Sarah's  part  in  aiding  to  take  away  Mave 
was  out  of  the  question  —  to  merge  the 
violence  to  which  he  felt  they  must  resort, 
into  that  of  the  famine  riots  ;  and  under  the 
character  of  one  of  these  tumults,  to  succeed, 
if  possible,  in  removing  Mave  from  her 
father's  house,  ere  her  family  could  under- 
stand the  true  cause  of  her  removal.  Tliose 
who  were  to  be  engaged  in  this  were,  besides, 


principally  strangers,  to  whom  neither  Mave 
nor  her  family  were  personally  known  ;  and 
as  a  female  cousin  of  hers — an  orphan — ^had 
come  to  reside  with  them  until  better  times 
should  arrive,  it  would  be  neceamry  to  have 
some  one  among  the  party  who  knew  Mave 
sufficiently  to  make  no  mistake  as  to  her 
person.  For  this  purpose  he  judiciously 
fixed  upon  Thomas  Dalton,  as  the  most 
appropriate  individual  to  execute  this  act  of 
violence  against  the  very  family  who  were 
likely  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  his  father 
to  a  shameful  death.  This  young  man  had 
not  yet  recovered  the  use  of  his  reason,  so 
as  to  be  considered  sane.  He  still  roved 
about  as  before,  sometimes  joining  the  mobs, 
*and  leading  them  on  to  the  outrage,  and 
sometimes  sauntering  in  a  solitary  mood, 
without '  seeming  altogether  «consGious  of 
"what  he  did  or  said.  To  secure  his  co-oper- 
ation was  a  matter  of  little  or  no  difficulty, 
and  the  less  so  as  he  heard,  with  infinite 
satisfaction,  that  Dalton  was  perpetually 
threatening  every  description  of  vengeance 
against  the  SuUivans,  about  to  be  tried,  and 
very  likely  to  suffer  for  the  murder. 

It  was  now  the  day  but  one  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  -assizes,  and  our 
i*eaders  will  be  kind  enough  to  accompany 
us  to  the  Grange,  or  rather  to  the  garden  of 
'the  Grange,  at  tiie  gate  of  which  our  acquain- 
tance Bed  Body  is  knocking.  He  has  knock- 
ed two  or  three  times,  and  sent,  on  each 
occasion,  Hanlon,  old  Dick,  young  Dick, 
together  with  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
es^blishment,  to  a  certain  territory,  where, 
so  far  as  its  legitimate  historians  assure  us, 
the  coldness  of  the  climate  has  never  been 
known  to  give  any  particular  offence. 

"  I  know  iie*s  inside,  for  didn't  I  see  him 
goin*  in — ^well,  may  all  the  devils — hem — oh, 
good  morrow,  Charley — ti'oth  you'd  make  a 
good  messenger  for  death.  I'm  knocking 
here  till  I  have  lost  the  use  of  my  arm  wid 
downright  fatigue." 

"  Never  mind.  Body,  you'll  recover  it  be- 
fore you're  twice  married— come  in." 

They  then  entered. 

"  Well,  Body,  whaf  s  the  news  ?" 

"  What  the  news,  is  it  ?  Why  then  is  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  news — of  good  news  I 
mean — to  be  had  in  such  a  couathiy  as 
this  ?  Troth  it's  a  shame  for  any  one  that 
has  health  an'  limbs  to  remain  in  it.  An' 
now  that  you're  answered,  what's  the  news 
yourself,  Charley?  I  hope  that  the  Driver- 
ship's  safe  at  last  I  thought  I  was  to 
sleep  at  home  in  my  comfortable  berth  last 
night." 

"  Not  now  till  afther  the  'sizes.  Body." 

''  The  master's  goin'  to  them  ?  bek^dse  I 
heard  he  wasn't  Able." 
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''He's  goin',  he  says,  happen  what  maj  ; 
he  thinks  if  s  his  last  visit  to  them,  and  I 
agree  wid  him — ^hell  soon  have  a  greater 
'sizes  and  a  different  judge  to  meet" 

"  Ay,  Charley,  think  of  that  now ;  an'  tell  me, 
•he  sleeps  in  Ballyna&ul,  as  usual ;  eh,  now  ?  " 

"  He  does  of  course." 

''An'  Jemmy  Branigan  goes  along  wid 
him?" 

"  Are  you  foolish,  Rody  ?  Do  you  think 
he  could  live  widout  .him  ?  " 

"Well,  I  blieve  not.  Throth,  whenever 
the  ould  fellow  goes  in  the  next  world, 
therell  be  no  keepin'  Jemmy  from  him. 
Howandiver,  to  dhrop  that  Isn't  these  poor 
times,  Charley,  an'  isn't  this  a  poor  counthry 
to  live  in — or  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  starve  in  ?  " 

"No,  but  it  would  be  the  truth  itself," 
repHed  the  other.  "  What  is  there  over  the 
whole  counthry  but  starvation  and  misery  ?  " 

"  Any  dhrames  about  America  since,  Char- 
ley? eh,  now?" 

"Maybe  ay,  and  maybe  no,  Rody.  Is  it 
true  that  Tom  Dalton  threatens  all  kinds  of 
vengeance  on  the  Sullivans  ?  " 

"Ay,  is  it,  an'  the  whole  counthry  says 
that  he's  as  ready  to  knock  one  o'  them  on 
the  head  as  ever  tiie  Mher  before  him  was. 
They  don't  think  the  betther  of  the  ould  man 
for  it ;  but  what  do  you  mane  by  '  maybe 
ay,  an*  maybe  no,'  Charley  ?  " 

"  What  do  yoa  mane  by  axin'  me  ?  " 

Each  lookiBd  keenly  for  some  time  at  the 
other  as  he  spoke,  and  after  this  there  was 
a  pause.  At  length,  Hanlon,  placing  his 
hand  upon  Body's  shoulder,  replied : 

"  Rody,  it  won't  do.  I  know  the  design 
— ^and  1  tell  you  now  that  one  word  from  my 
lips  could  have  you  brought  up  at  the  assi- 
zes— tried — and  I  won't  say  the  rest  Yoxj^re 
betrayed  I " 

The  ruffian's  lip  fell — ^his  voice  faltered, 
and  he  became  pale. 

"Ay!"  proceeded  the  other,  "you  may 
well  look  astonished — ^but  listen,  you  talk 
about  goin'  to  America — do  you  wwA  to  go  ?  " 

"Of  coorse  I  do,"  replied  Rody,  "of 
coorse — not  a  doubt  of  it" 

"  Well,"  proceeded  Hanlon  again,  "listen 
still  1  your  plan's  discovered,  you're  betray- 
ed ;  but  I  can't  teU  you  who  betrayed  you, 
I'm  not  at  liberty.  Now  listen,  I  say,  come 
this  way.  Couldn't  you  an'  I  ourselves  do 
the  thing — couldn't  we  make  the  haul,  and 
couldn't  we  cut  off  to  America  without  any 
danger  to  signify,  that  is^  if  you  can  be 
faUhfidf' 

"  Faithful ! "  ke  exclaimed.  "  By  all  the 
books  that  was  ever  opened  an'  shut,  I'm 
thruth  and  honesty  itself,  so  I  am — howand- 
iver, you  said  I  was  betrayed  ?  " 
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But  I  can't  tell  you  the  man  that  totild 
me.  Whether  you're  able  to  guess  at  him 
or  not,  I  don't  know ;  but  the  thruth  is. 
Body,  I've  taken  a  likin'  to  you — an'  if  youTl 
just  stand  the  trial  I'm  goin'  to  put  you  to, 
m  be  a  friend  to  you — ^the  best  you  ever 
had  too." 

"Well, Charley,"  said  the  other,  plucking 
up  courage  a  HtUe,  for  the  fellow  was  a  thor- 
ough coward,  "  what  is  the  thrial  ?  "  • 

"  The  man,"  continued  Hanlon,  "  that  be- 
trayed you  gave  me  one  account  of  what 
you're  about ;  but  whether  he  tould  me 
thruth  or  not  I  don't  know  till  I  hear  another^ 
an'  thaf  s  yours.  Now,  you  see  clearly.  Body, 
that  l*m  up  to  all  08  it  is,  BO  you  need  not  be 
a  bit  backward  in  tellin'  the  whole  thruth.  I 
say  you're  in  danger,  an'  it's  only  trustin'  to 
me — ^mark  that — ^by  trustin'  &dthfnlly  to  me 
that  youll  get  out  of  it ;  an',  plaise  the  ^tes, 
I  hope  that,  before  three  months  is  over, 
we'll  be  both  safe  an'  comfortable  in  Amer- 
ica.  Do  you  .undherstand  that  ?  I  had  my 
dhrames,  Rody ;  but  if  I  had,  there  must  be 
nobody  but  yourself  and  me  to  know  them." 

"It  wasn't  I  that  first  thought  of  it,  but 
Donnel  Dhu,"  repHed  Body ; "  I  never  dreamt 
that  he'd  turn  thraitof  though." 

"  Don't  be  sayin'  to-morrow  or  next  day 
that  I  said  he  did,"  rephed  Hanlon.  "  Do 
you  mind  me  now  ?  A  nod's  as  good  as  a 
wink  to  a  blind  horse." 

Body,  though  cowardly  and  treacherous, 
was  e^remely  cunning,  and  upon  turning 
the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  he  began  to 
dread,  or  rather  to  feel  that  Hanlon  had  so 
far  over-reached  him.  Still  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, he  thought,  that  the  prophet  Jiad  be- 
trayed him,  and  he  resolved  to  put  a  query 
to  his  companion  that  would  test  his  vera- 
city ;  after  which  he  would  leave  himself 
at  Uberty  to  play  a  double  game,  if  matters 
should  so  fall  out  as  to  render  it  necessary. 

"  Did  the  man  that  tould  you  everything," 
he  asked,  "  tell  you  the  nig}U  that  was  cqjpcitit' 
ed  for  this  business  ?  " 

H!anlon  felt  this  was  a  puzzler,  and  that  he 
might  possibly  commit  himself  by  replying 
in  the  affirmative. 

No,"  he  repUed,  "he  didn't  teUwiethat" 
Ah,  ha  1 "  thought  his  companion,  "  I  see 
whereabouts  you  are." 

He  disclosed,  however,  the  whole  plot, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  night  ap- 
pointed for  the  robbery,  which,  in  point  of 
date,  he  placed  in  his  narrative  exactiy  a 
week  after  the  real  time. 

"  Now,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  so  far  Pm  on 
the  safe  side  ;  still,  if  he  has  humbugged  me, 
I've  paid  him  in  his  own  coin.  Maybe  the 
whole  haul,  as  he  calls  it,  may  be  secured  be- 
fore they  begin  to  prepare  for  it" 
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Hanlon,  however,  had  other  deagna  After 
musing  a  little,  they  sauntered  along  the  gar- 
den* waJks,  during  which  he  proposed  a  plan 
of  their  own  for  the  robbery  of  Henderson ; 
and  BO  admirably  was  it  concocted,  and  so 
tempting  to  the  villainous  cupidity  of  Dun- 
can, that  he  expressed  himself  delighted 
from  the  commencement  of  its  &ncied  exe- 
cution until  their  ultimate  settlement  in 
America. 

"It  was  a  treacherous  thing,  I  grant,  to 
betray  you.  Body,"  said  Hanlon  ;  '*  an'  if  I 
was  in  your  plaoe,  I'd  give  him  tit  for  tat 
An',  by  tiie  way,  talkin'  of  the  Prophet — ^not 
that  I  say  it  was  he  betrayed  you — for  indeed 
now  it  wasn't — ^bad  oeas  to  me  if  it  was — ^I 
think  you  wanst  said  you  knew  more  about 
him  than  I  thought" 

"  Ah,  ha,"  again  thought  Body,  "  I  think  I 
see  what  you're  afther  at  last ;  but  no  mat- 
ther,  111  keep  my  eye  on  you.  Hut,  ay  did 
I,''  he  replied ;  *'  but  I  forget  now  what's  this 
it  was.  However,  FU  try  if  I  can  remember 
it ;  if  I  do,  rU  tell  you." 

"You  an'  he  w^l  hang  that  murdherin' 
villain,  Dalton." 

*'  I'm  afeard  o'  that,"  replied  the  other ; 
**  an'  for  my  part,  I'd  as  soon  be  out  of  the 
thing  altogether ;  however,  it  can't  be  helped 
now." 

"Isn't  it  sthrange,  Body,  how  murdher 
comes  out  at  last  ?  "  observed  Hanlon ;  "now 
there's  that  ould  man,  an'  see,  after  twenty 
years  or  more,  how  it  comes  against  him. 
However,  it's  not  a  very  pleasant  subject,  so 
let  it  dhrop.  Here's  Iklasther  Richard  comin' 
through  the  private  gate,"  he  added ;  "but  if 
you  sUp  down  to  my  aunt's  to-night,  well 
have  a  glass  of  something*  that'll  do  us  no 
harm  at  any  rate,  and  we  can  talk  more 
about  the  other  business." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Body,  "  111  be  down, 
so  goodbye  ;  an'  whisper,  Charley,"  he  add- 
ed, putting  on  a  broad  grin  ;  "  don't  be  too 
sure  that  I  tould  you  a  single  word  o'  thruth 
about  the  rob — hem — ^ha,  ha  I  take  care  of 
yourself — good  people  is  soarce  you  know — 
ha,  ha,  hal" 

He  then  left  Hanlon  in  a  state  of  consid- 
erable doubt  as  to  the  discovery  he  had 
made  touching  the  apprehended  burglary; 
and  his  imcertainty  was  the  greater,  inas- 
much as  he  had  frequently  heard  the  high- 
est possible  encomiums  lavished  upon  Dun- 
can's extraordinary  powers  of  invention  and 
humbug. 

Young  Henderson,  on  hearing  these  dr- 
eiunstances,  did  not  seriously  question  their 
truth  ;  neither  did  they  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree shake  his  confidence  in  the  intentions 
of  the  Prophet  with  respect  to  Mave  SulH- 
van.     Indeed,  he  argued  very  reasonably 


and  correctly,  that  the  man  \?ho  was  capable 
of  the  one  act,  would  have  httie  hesitation 
to  commit  tiie  other.  This  train  of  reflec- 
tion, however,  he  kept  to  himself,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  state  here,  that  Hanlon  was  not 
at  all  in  the  secret  of  the  plot  against  Mave. 
Henderson  had,  on  an  earher  occasion  sound- 
ed him  upon  it,  but  perceived  at  once  that 
his  scruples  could  not  be  overcome,  and  that 
of  course  it  would  be  dangerous  to  repose 
confidence  in  him. 

The  next  evening  was  that  immediately 
preceding  the  assizes,  and  it  was  known 
that  Dalton's  trial  was  either  the  second  or 
third  on  the  list,  and  must  consequently 
come  on,  on  the  following  day.  The  pedlar 
and  Hanlon  sat  in  a  depressed  and  melan- 
choly mood  at  the  fire  ;  an  old  crone  belong- 
ing to  the  village,  who  had  been  engaged  to 
takQ  care  of  the  house  during  the  absence  of 
Hanlon's  aunt,  sat  at  the  other  side,  occa- 
sionally putting  an  empty  dudeen  into  her 
mouth,  drawing  it  hopelessly,  and  imme- 
diately knocking  Hbe  bowl  of  it  in  a  fretful 
manner,  against  the  nail  of  her  left  thumb. 

"What's  the  matther,  Ailey?"  asked  the 
pedlar ;  ''are  you  out  o' tobaocy  ?  " 

"  Throth  it's  time  for  you  io  ax — ay  am 
I ;  since  I  ate  my  dinner,  sorra  puff  I  had." 

"Here  then,"  he  replied,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  throwing  a  few  half- 
pence into  her  lap ;  "  go  to  Peggy  Finigan's 
an'  buy  yourself  a  couple  of  ounces,  an' 
smoke  rings  round  you ;  and  Hsten  to  me, 
go  down  before  you  come  back  to  Bamy 
Keeran's  an'  see  whether  he  has  my  shoes 
done  or  not,  an'  tell  him  from  me,  that  if 
they  re  not  ready  for  me  to-morrow  momin', 
111  get  him  ea^mmurdoated" 

When  the  crone  had  gone  out,  the  ped- 
lar proceeded : 

"  Don't  be  cast  down  yet,  I  tell  you  ;  there's 
still  time  enough,  an'  they  may  be  here 
still" 

"  Be  here  still  I  why,  good  God  !  isn't  the 
thrial  to  come  on  to-morrow,  they  say  ?  " 

"  So  itself ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
that  even  if  he's  found  guilty,  they  won't 
hang  him,  or  any  man  of  his  years." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  o'  that,"  rephed  Han- 
lon ;  "  but  indeed  what  could  I  expect  afther 
dependin'  upon  a  fooHsh  dhrame  ?  " 

"Never  mind;  I'm  still  of  the  opinion 
that  everything  may  come  about  yet  The 
Prophet's  wife  was  with  Father  Hanratty, 
teUin'  him  something,  an'  he  is  to  call  here 
early  in  the  momin';  he  bid  me  tell  you 

SO. 

"  When  did  you  see  him  ? 
"  To  day,  at  the  cross  roads,  as  he  was 
goin'  to  a  sick  calL" 

"  But  Where's  the  use  o'  thai^  when  they're 
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not  here  ?  My  own  opinion  is,  that  she's 
either  sick,  or  if  God  hasn't  said  it,  maybe 
dead.  How  can  we  tell  if  ever  she  has  seen 
or  found  the  man  you  sent  her  for«?  Sure, 
if  she  didn't,  all's  lost" 

"Throth,  I  allow,"  replied  the  pedlar, 
"that  things  is  in  a  distresain'  state  with 
us ;  however,  while  there's  life  there's  hope, 
as  the  Doctor  says.  There  must  be  some- 
thing extraordinary  wrong  to  keep  them 
away  so  long,  I  grant — or  herself,  at  any 
rate ;  still,  I  say  again,  trust  in  God.  You 
have  secured  Duncan,  you  say ;  but  can  you 
depend  on  the  ruffian  ?  " 

'*  If  it  was  on  his  honesty,  I  could  not,  one 
second,  but  I  do  upon  his  villainy  and  love 
of  money.  I  have  promised  him  enough, 
and  it  all  depends  on  whether  hell  believe 
me  or  not" 

"  Well,  well,"  observed  the  other,  "I  wish 
things  had  a  brighter  look  up.  If  we  fail,  I 
won't  V  know  what  to  say.  We  must  only 
thiy  an'  do  the  best  we  can,  ourselves." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  agint  since  you  gave 
him  the  petition?"  asked  Hanlon. 

"I  did,  but  he  had  no  discoorse  with  the 
Hendherson's  ;  and  he  bid  me  call  on  him 
again." 

''  I  dunna  what  does  he  intend  to  do  ?  " 

"  Hut,  nothing.  What  'id  he  do  ?  .  I'll  go 
bail,  he'll  never  trouble  his  head  about  it 
more  ;  at  any  rate  I  tould  him  a  thing." 

"Very  likely  he  won't,"  repHed  Huilon ; 
"  but  what  I'm  thinkin'  of  now,  is  the  poor 
Daltons.  May  God  in  his  mercy  piiy  an' 
support  them  this  night !  " 

The  pedlar  clasped  his  hands  tightly  as 
he  looked  up,  and  said  "Amen  !  " 

"Ay,"  said  he,  "it's  now,  Charley,  whin  I 
think  of  themj  that  I  get  frightened  about 
our  disappointment,  and  the  way  that  every- 
thing has  failed  with  u&  God  pify  them,  I 
say,  too ! " 

The  situation  of  this  much  tried  family, 
was,  indeed,  on  the  night  m  question,  pitia- 
ble in  the  extreme.  It  is  true,  they  had  now 
recovered,  or  nearly  so,  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  health,  and  were — owing,  as  we  have 
already  said,-' to  the  boimty  of  some  unknown 
friend — ^in  circumstances  of  considerable 
comfort  Dalton's  confession  of  the  murder 
bad  taken  away  from  them  every  principle 
upon  which  they  could  rely,  with  one  only 
exception.  Until  the  moment  of  that  con- 
fession, they  had  never  absolutely  been  in 
possession  of  the  secret  cause  of  Ms  remorse 
— although,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  on 
some  occasions,  the  strength  of  his  language 
and  the  melancholy  depth  of  his  sorrow, 
filled  them  with  something  like  suspicion. 
Still  such  they  knew  to  be  the  natural  affec- 
tion and  tenderness  of  his  heart,  his  benevo- 


lence and  generosity,  in  spite  of  his  occasional 
bursts  of  passion,  that  they  could  not  reconcile 
to  themselves  liie  notion  that  he  had  ever 
murdered  a  fellow  creature.  Every  one  knows 
how  slow  the  heart  of  wife  or  child  is  to  en- 
tertain such  a  terrible  suspicion  against  a  hus- 
band or  a  parent,  and  that  the  discoveiy  of 
their  guilt  comes  upon  the  spirit  wim  a 
weight  of  distress  and  agony  that  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  confidence  felt  in  them. 

The  affectionate  family  in  question  had 
just  concluded  their  simple  act  of  evening 
worship,  and  were  seated  around  a  dtdl  fire, 
looking  forward  in  deep  dejection  to  the 
awful  event  o£  the  following  day.  The 
silence  that  prevailed  was  only  broken  by  an 
occasional  sob  from  the  girls,  or  a  deep  sigh 
from  young  Con,  who,  with  his  mother,  had 
not  long  been  returned  from  Ballynafail^ 
where  they  had  gone  to  make  preparations  for 
the  old  man's  defence.  His  chair  stood  by 
the  fire,  in  its  usual  place,  and  as  they  looked 
upon  it  from  time  to  time,  they  could  not 
prevent  their  grief  from  bursting  out  afresh. 
The  mother,  on  this  occasion,  found  the 
usual  grounds  for  comfort  taken  away  from 
both  herself  and  them — we  mean,  the  hus- 
band's innocence.  She  consequently  had  but 
one  principle  to  rely  on-that  of  simpie  de- 
pendence  upon  God,  and  obedience  to  His 
sovereign  will,  however  bitter  the  task  might 
be,  and  so  she  told  them. 

"  It's  a  great  thrial  to  us,  children,"  she 
observed ;  "  an'  it's  only  natui*al  we  should 
feel  it  I  do  not  bid  you  to  stop  cryin*,  my 
poor  girls,  because  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
you  didn't  cry.  StiU,  let  us  not  forget  that 
it's  our  duty  to  bow  down  humbly  before 
whatever  misfortune — an'  this  is  indeed  a 
woeful  one — ^that  it  pleases  God  in  His  wis- 
dom (or,  may  be,  in  His  mercy),  to  lay  in 
our  way.  That's  all  we  can  do  now,  God 
help  us — an'  a  hard  thrial  it  is— for  when 
we  think  of  what  he  was  to  us — of  his  kind- 
ness— his  affection  ! " 

Her  own  voice  became  infirm,  and,  instead 
of  proceeding,  she  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  giving  one  long,  convulsive  sob,  that 
rushed  up  from  her  very  heart,  she  wept  out 
long  and  bitterly.  The  grief  now  became  a 
wajl ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
Con,  who,  however,  could  scarcdy  maintain 
a  firm  voice  himseU^  the  sorrow-worn  mother 
and  her  unhappy  daughters  would  have 
scarcely  known  when  to  cease. 

"Mother  dear!"  he  exclaimed — "what 
use  is  in  this  ?  You  began  with  givin'  us  a 
good  advice,  an'  you  ended  with  settin*  us  a 
bad  example  I  Oh,  mother,  darlin',  forgive 
me  the  word-'— never,  never  since  we  remem- 
ber anything,  did  you  ever  set  us  a  bad  ex- 
ample." 
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"  Con  dear,  I  bore  up  as  long  as  I  conld," 
she  replied,  wiping  her  eye ;  "  but  yoi|i 
know,  after  all,  natui*e's  nature,  an'  will  have 
its  way.  You  know,  too,  that  this  is  the  first 
tear  I  shed  since  he  left  us," 

"  I  know,"  replied  her  son,  laying  her  care- 
worn cheek  over  upon  his  bosom,  "  that  yoil 
are  tlie  best  mother  that  ever  breathed,  an' 
that  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  save  your 
heart  from  bein'  crushed,  as  it  is,  an'  as  it 
has  been." 

She  felt  a  few  warm  tears  fsdl  upon  her 
&ce  as  he  spoke ;  and  the  only  reply  she 
made  was,  to  press  him  affectionately  to  her 
hearL 

"  God's  merciftil,  if  we're  obedient,"  she 
added,  in  a  few  moments ;  "  don't  you  re- 
member, that  when  Abraham  was  command- 
ed to  kill  his  only  son,  he  was  ready  to  obey 
God,  and  do  it;  and  don't  you  remember 
that  it  wasn't  until  his  very  hand  was  raised, 
with  the  knife  in  it,  that  God  interfered! 
"Whisht,"  she  continued,  "  I  hear  a  step — who 
is  it?    Oh,  poor  Tom  I" 

The  poor  young  man  entered  as  she  spoke ; 
and  after  looking  about  him  for  some  time, 
placed  himself  in  the  arm  chair. 

"Tom,  darlin*,"  said  his  sister  Peggy, 
"  don't  sit  in  that — that's  our  poor  fathei?s 
chair  ;  an'  until  he  sits  in  it  again,  none  of 
us  ever  will." 

"Nobody  has  sich  a  right  to  sit  in  it  as  I 
have,"  he  repHed,  "  I'm  a  murdherer." 

His  words,  his  wild  figure,  and  the  maimer 
in  which  he  uttered  them,  filled  them  with 
alarm  and  horror. 

"  Tom,  dear,"  said  his  brother,  approach- 
ing him,  "why  do  you  speak  that  way? — 
you're  not  a  murdherer  I " 

"  /  am  !  "  he  replied ;  "  but  I  haven't  done 
wid  the  Sulhvans  yet,  for  what  they're  goin' 
to  do — ha,  ha,  ha  I — oh,  no.  It's  all  planned ; 
an'  they'll  suffer,  never  doubt  it" 

"  Tom,"  said  Mary,  who  began  to  fear  that 
he  might,  in  some  ^'ild  paroxysm,  have  taken 
the  life  of  the  unfortunate  miser,  or  of  some 
one  else  ;  "  if  you  murdhered  any  one,  who 
was  it?" 

"Who  was  it?"  he  replied;  "if  you  go 
up  to  Cun-aghbeg  churchyard,  you'll  find  her 
there ;  the  child's  wid  her — ^but  I  didn't 
murdher  the  child,  did  I?  " 

On  finding  that  he  alluded  only  to  the  un- 
fortunate Peggy  Murtagh,  they  recovered 
from  the  shodc  into  which  his  words  had 
thrown  them.  Tom,  however,  appeared  ex- 
ceedingly exhausted  and  feeble,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  his  inability  to  keep  himself  awake. 
His  head  gradually  sank  upon  his  breast, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  fell  into  a  slumber. 

"  ni  put  him  to  bed,"  said  Con  ;  "  help 
n^  to  raise  him." 


They  lifted  him  up,  and  a  melancholy 
sight  it  was  to  see  that  &ce,  which  had  once 
been  such  a  noble  specimen  of  manly  beauty, 
now  shrunk  away  into  an  expression  of  gaunt 
and  haggard  wildness,  that  was  painful  to 
contemplate.  His  sisters  could  not  restrain 
their  tears,  on  looking  at  the  wreck  that  was 
before  them  ;  and  his  mother,  with  a  voice 
of  deep  anguish,  exclaimed — 

"  My  brave,  my  beautiful  boy,  what,  oh, 
what  has  become  of  you?  Oh,  Tom,  Tom," 
she  added — "  maybe  if  s  well  for  you  that 
you  don't  know  the  breakin'  hearts  that's 
about  you  this  night — or  the  bitter  fate  that's 
over  him  that  loved  you  so  welL" 

As  they  turned  him  about,  to  take  off  his 
cravat,  he  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and 
looking  about  him,  asked — 

"  \^ere*s  my  father  gone  ? — ^I  see  you  all 
about  me  but  him — where's  my  fath — — " 

Ere  the  words  were  pronounced,  however, 
he  was  once  more  asleep,  and  free  for  a  time 
from  the  wild  and  moody  malady  which  op- 
pressed him. 

Such  'was  the  night,  and  such  were  the 
circumstances  and  feelings  that  ushered  in 
the  fearful  day  of  Condy  Dalton's  trial 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  Picture  of  the  Present^Sarah  Breaks  her  Word. 

The  gray  of  a  cold  frosly  morning  had  be- 
gun to  dawn,  and  the  angry  red  of  the  east- 
em  sky  gradually  to  change  into  that  dim 
but  darkening  aspect  which  marks  a  coming 
tempest  of  snow,  when  the  parish  priest,  the 
Bev.  Father  Hanratty,  accompanied  by  Nelly 
M'Gowan,  passed  along  the  BallynafaU  road, 
on  their  way  to  the  Grange,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  communication  with  Charley 
Hanlon.  It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to 
describe  a  morning  more  strongly  marked 
than  the  one  in  question,  by  that  cold  and 
shivering  impression  of  utter  misery  which  it 
is  calculated  to  leave  on  any  mind,  especially 
when  associated  with  the  sufferings  of  on^ 
people.  The  breeze  was  keen  and  so  cutting, 
that  one  felt  as  if  that  part  of  the  person  ex- 
posed to  it  had  undergone  the  process  of 
excoriation,  and  when  a  stronger  blast  than 
usual  swept  over  the  naked  and  desolate- 
looking  fields,  its  influence  actually  be- 
numbed the  joints,  and  x>enetrated  the  whole 
system  with  a  sensation  that  made  one  im- 
agine the  very  marrow  within  the  bones  was 
frozen. 

They  had  not  proceeded  fax  beyond  the 
miserable  shed  where-  Sarah,  in  the  rapid 
prostration  of  typhus,  had  been  forced  to 
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take  shelter,  when,  in  paasmg  a  wretched 
Ottbin  by  the  load-side,  which,  from  its  open 
door  and  ruinous  windows,  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  uninhabited,  they  heard 
the  moans  of  some  unhappy  individual  with- 
in, accompanied,  as  it  were,  with  something 
like  the  low  feeble  wail  of  an  infant. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  worthy  priest,  "  this,  I  fear, 
is  another  of  those  awful  cases  of  desertion 
and  death  that  are  too  common  in  this  terri- 
ble and  scourging  visitation.  We  must  not 
pass  here  without  seeing  what  is  the  matther, 
and  rendering  such  assistance  as  we  can." 

"Wid  the  help  o'  Grod,  my  foot  won't 
cross  the  threshel,"  replied  NeUy — "  I  know 
it's  the  sickness— -God  keep  it  from  us  I — an' 
I  won't  put  myself  in  the  way  o'  it" 

"  Don't  profain  the  name  of  the  Almighty, 
you  wretched  woman,"  replied  the  priest, 
alighting  from  his  horse ;  *4t  is  always  His 
will  and  wisK  that  in  such  trials  as  these 
you  should  do  whatever  you  can  for  your 
suffering  fellow-creaturea" 

'<  But  if  I  should  catch  it,"  the  other  re- 
plied, ''  what  'ud  become  o'  me  ?  mightn't  I 
be  as  bad  as  they  are  in  there ;  an'  maybe  in 
the  same  place,  too  ;  an'  Ood  knows  Tm  not 
fit  to  die." 

''Stay  where  you  are,"  said  the  priest, 
"  until  I  enter  the  house,  and  if  your  assis- 
tance should  be  necessary,  I  shall  command 
you  to  come  in." 

''Well,  if  you  oidher  me,"  replied  the 
superstitious  creature,  "that  changes  the 
case.  Ill  be  then  undher  obadience  to  my 
dargy." 

"  If  you  had  better  observed  the  precepts 
of  your  religion,  and  the  injunctions  of  your 
clergy,  wretched  woman,  you  would  not  be 
the  vile  creature  you  are  to-day,"  he  repHed, 
as  he  hooked  his  horse's  bridle  upon  a  staple 
in  the  door-post,  imd  entered  the  cabin. 

"  Oh,  merciful  father,  support  me  I "  he 
exclaimed,  "  what  a  sight  is  here !  Come  in 
at  once,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to 
Nelly ;  "  and  if  you  have  a  woman's  heart 
within  you,  aid  me  in  trying  what  can  be 
done." 

Awed  by  his  words,  but  with  timidity  and 
reluctance,  she  approached  the  scene  of  ap- 
palling misery  which  there  lay  before  them. 
But  how  shall  we  describe  it  ?  The  cabin 
in  which  they  stood  had  been  evidently  for 
some  time  deserted,  a  proof  that  its  former 
humble  inmates  had  been  all  swept  off  by 
typhus ;  for  in  these  peculiar  and  not  un- 
common cases,  no  other  family  would  occoipy 
the  house  thus  left  desolate,  so  that  the 
cause  of  its  desertion  was  easily  understood. 
The  floor  was  strewed  in  some  places  with 
Httle  stopples  of  rotten  thatch,  evidently 
blown  in  by  the  wind  of  the  previous  night ; 


the  cheerless  fire-place  was  covered  with  clots 
of  soot^  and  the  floor  was  all  spattercKl  over 
with  the  black  shining  moisture  called  soot- 
drops,  which  want  ci  heat  and  habitation 
caused  to  fall  from  the  rool  The  cold^- 
strong  blast,  too,  frcnn  time  to  time,  rushed 
in  witii  vnld  moans  of  desolation,  that  rose 
and  fell  in  almost  supernatural  tones,  and 
swept  the  dead  ashes  and  soot  from  the  fire- 
place, and  the  rotten  thatch  from  the  floor, 
in  little  eddies  that  spun  about  until  they 
had  got  into  some  nook  or  comer  where  the 
fiercer  strength  of  the  blast  could  not  reach 
them.  Stretched  out  in  this  wretched  and 
abandoned  hut,  lay  before  the  good  priest 
and  his  companion,  a  group  of  misery,  con- 
sisting of  both  the  dying  and  the  dead — ^to 
wit,  a  mother  and  her  three  children.  Over 
in  tiie  comer,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
fire-place,  the  tmhappy  and  perishing  crea- 
ture lay,  divided,  or  rather  torn  asunder,  as 
it  were,  by  the  rival  claims  of  affection. 
Lying  ctose  to  her  cold  and  shivering  breast 
wis  ^  infimt  of  about  six  months  old,  striv- 
ing  feebly,  from  time  to  time,  to  draw  from 
that  natural  source  of  affection  the  suste- 
nance which  had  been  dried  up  by  chilling 
misery  and  vrant.  Beside  her,  on  the  left, 
lay  a  boy — a  pale,  emaciated  boy — about 
eight  years  old,  silent  and  motionless,  with 
the  exception  that,  ever  and  anon,  he  turned 
round  huB  heavy  blue  eyes  as  if  to  ask  some 
comfort  or  aid,  or  even  some  notice  from  his 
unfortunate  mother,  who,  as  if  conscious  of 
these  afiOBctionate  supplications,  pressed  his 
wan  cheek  tenderly  with  her  fingers,  to  in- 
timate to  him,  that  as  far  as  she  covldy  she 
responded  to,  and  acknowledged  these  last 
entreaties  of  the  heart ;  whilst,  again,  she 
felt  her  affections  called  upon  by  the  appar- 
entiy  dying  struggles  of  the  infant  that  was, 
in  reality,  fast  perishing  at  the  now^xhaust- 
ed  fountain  of  its  life.  Between  these  two 
claimants  was  the  breaking  heart  of  the  woe- 
ful mother  divided,  but  the  alternations  of 
her  love  seemed  now  almost  wrought  up  bo 
the  last  terrible  agonies  of  mere  animal  in- 
stinct, when  the  sufferings  are  strong  in 
proportion  to  that  debility  of  reason  which 
supervenes  in  such  deaths  as  arise  from  fa- 
mine, or  under  those  feelings  of  indescriba- 
ble torture  which  tore  her  affection,  as  it 
wew,  to  pieces,  and  paralyzed  her  higher 
powers  of  moral  suffering.  Beyond  the  in- 
&nt  again,  and  next  the  vraU,  hiy  a  girl,  it 
might  be  about  eleven,  stretched,  as  if  in 
sleep,  and  apparentiy  in  a  state  of  com- 
posure that  stinick  one  forcibly,  when  con-, 
trasted,  from  its  utter  stillness,  with  the  yet 
Uving  agonies  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 
It  was  evident,  from  the  decency  witii  which 
the  girl's  thin  scanty  covering  vras  arranged, 
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ftjid  the  emaciated  arms  placed  l^  her  aide, 
that  the  poor  parent  had  endeavored,  as 
well  as  she  could,  to  lay  her  cut ;  and,  oh, 
great  God !  what  a  task  for  a  mother,  and 
under  what  circumstances  must  it  have  been 
performed  !  There,  however,  did  the  corpse 
of  this  fair  and  unhappy  child  lie ;  her  light 
and  silken  locks  blown  upon  her  still  and 
death<like  features  bj  the  ruffian  Uast»  and 
the,  complacency  which  had  evidently  char- 
acterized her  countenance  when  in  life,  now 
stamped  by  death,  with  the  sharp  and  wan 
expression  of  misery  and  the  grave.  Thus 
surrounded  lay  the  dying  mother,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  priest  had  taken  in,  aJb 
more  than  one  view,  the  whole  terrors  of 
this  awful  scene,  that  he  had  time  to  let  his 
eyes  rest  upon  her  countenance  and  person. 
Wheil  he  did,  however,  the  history,  though 
a  fearful  one,  was,  in  her  case,  as  indeed  in 
too  many,  legible  at  a  glance,  and  may  be 
comprised  in  one  word — etarvation. 

Father  Hanratty  was  a  firm  minded  man, 
with  a  somewhat  rough  manner,  but  a  heart 
natural  and  warm.  After  looking  upon  her 
face  for  a  few  moments,  he  clasped  his  hands 
closely  together,  and  turning  up  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  he  exclaimed : 

''  Great  Gk)d,  guide  and  support  me  in 
tlus  tiying  scene  I " 

And,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  uttered  such  an  exclamation^  There 
lay  in  the  woman's  eyes — between  her  knit 
and  painful  eye-brows,  over  her  shrunk 
upper  forehead,  upon  her  sharp  cheek-bones, 
and  along  the  ridge  of  her  thin,  wasted  nose 
— ^there  iky  upon  her  skeleton  arms,  pointed 
elbows,  and  long-jointed  fingers,  a  frightful 
expression,  at  once  uniform  and  varied,  that 
spoke  of  gaunt  and  yellow  famine  in  all  its 
most  hideous  horrors.  Her  eyeballs  pro- 
truded •  even  to  sharpness,  and  as  she 
glared  about  her  with  a  half  conscious  and 
half-instinctive  look,  there  seemed  a  fierce  de- 
mand in  her  eye  that  would  have  been  pain- 
ful, were  it  not  that  it  was  occasionally 
tamed  down  into  something  mournful  and 
imploring,  by  a  recollection  of  the  helpless 
beings  that  were  about  her.  Stripped,  as 
she  then  was,  of  all  that  civilized  society 
presents  to  a  human  being  on  the  bed  of 
death — without  friends,  aid  of  any  kind,  com- 
fort, sympathy,  or  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion— she  might  be  truly  said  to  have  sunk 
to  the  mere  condition  of  animal  life — ^whose 
uncontrollable  impulses  had  thus  left  their 
startling  and  savage  impress  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, unless,  as  we  have  said,  when  the 
faint  dawn  of  consciousness  threw  a  softer  * 
and  more  human  light  into  her  wild  fea- 
turea 

"In  the  name  and  in  the  spirit  of  God's 


mercy,"  asked  the  priest^  "if  you  have  the 
use  of  your  tongue  or  voice,  tell  me  what 
the  matter  is  with  you  or  your  children  ?  Is 
it  sickness  or  starvation  ?  " 

The  sound  of  a  hiiman  voice  appeared  td 
arrest  her  attention,  and  rouse  her  a  httle. 
Slie  paused,  as  it  were,  from  her  sufferings, 
and  looked  first  at  the  priest,  and  then  at 
his  companion — but  she  spoke  not.  He 
then  repeated  the  question,  and  after  a  little 
delay  he  saw  that  her  lips  moved. 

"  She  is  striving  to  speak,"  said  he,  "  but 
cannoi    I  wiU  stoop  to  her." 

He  repeated  the  question  a  third  tim^ 
and,  stooping,  so  as  to  bring  his  ear  near  her 
mouth,  he  could  catch,  expressed  very  feebly 
and  indistinctly,  the  word — hunger.  She 
then  made  an  efibrt,  and  bent  down  her 
mouth  to  the  infant  which  now  lay  still,  at 
her  breast  She  felt  for  its  little  heart,  she 
felt  its  little  lips — ^but  they  were  now  chill  and 
motionless ;  its  little  hands  ceased  to  gather 
any  longer  aroimd  her  breast ;  it  was  cold— < 
it  was  breathless — it  was  dead  I  Her  coun- 
tenance  now  underwent  a  singular  and  touch- 
ing change — a  kind  of  solemn  joy — a  sorrow- 
ful serenity  was  diffiised  over  it  She 
seemed  to  remember  their  position,  and  was 
in  the  act^  after  having  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  of  putting  round  her  hand  to  feel 
for  the  boy  who  lay  on  the  other  side,  when 
she  was  seized  with  a  short  and  rather  feeble 
spasm,  .and  laying  down  her  head  in  its 
original  position  between  her  children,  she 
was  at  last  freed  from  life  and  all  the  suffer- 
ings which  its  gloomy  lot  had  inflicted  upon 
her  and  those  whom  she  loved. 

The  priest,  seeing  that  she  was  dead,offered 
up  a  short  but  earnest  prayer  .for  the  repose 
of  her  soul,  after  which  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  boy. 

"  The  question  now  is,"  he  observed  to  his 
companion,  "  can  we  save  this  poor,  but  in* 
teresting  child?" 

"  I  luurdly  think  it  possible,"  she  replied ; 
"doesn't  your  reverence  see  that  death's 
workin'  at  him — and  an'  aisey  job  hell  have 
of  the  poor  thing  now." 

"  Hunger  and  cold  have  here  done  awful 
work,"  said  Father  Hanratty,  "as  they  have 
and  will  in  many  other  conditions  sinular  to 
this.  I  shall  mount  my  horse,  and  if  you 
lift  the  poor  child  up,  I  wiU  wrap  him  as 
well  as  I  can  in  my  great  coat," — which,  by 
the  way,  he  stripped  off  him  as  he  spoke. 
He  tiien  folded  it  round  the  boy,  and  putting 
him  into  Nelly's  arms,  was  about  to  leave  the 
cabin,  when  the  child,  looking  round  him 
for  a  moment^  and  then  upon  his  mother, 
made  a  faint  struggle  to  get  back. 

"  What  is  it,  asthore  ?  "  asked  the  woman  ; 
"  what  is  it  you  want  ?  " 
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*'  Love  me  wid  my  mother/'  lie  said ;  "  let 
me  go  to  her^  my  poor  jEather's  dead,  an' 
left  us — oh  I  let  rne  stay  with  her" 

The  poor  boy's  voice  was  so  low  and 
feeble,  that  it  was  with  difSculfy  she  heard 
the  words,  which  she  repeated  to  the  priest 

"Dear  child,"  said  tiie  latter,  ''we  are 
bringing  you  to  where  you  wiU  get  food  and 
drink,  and  a  warm  bed  to  go  to,  and  you 
will  get  better,  I  hope." 

And  as  he  took  the  helpless  and  innocent 
sufferer  into  Ins  arms,  after  having  fixed 
himself  in  the  saddle,  the  4;ears  of  strong 
compassion  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

"  He  is  as  Hght  as  a  feather,  poor  thipg," 
exclaimed  the  kind-hearted  man ;  "but  I 
trust  in  heaven  we  may  save  him  yet" 

And  they  immediately  hurried  onward  to 
the  next  house,  which  happened  to  be  that 
of  our  friend  Jerry  Sullivan,  to  the  care  of 
whose  humane  and  affectionate  family  they 
consigned  him. 

We  cannot  dwell  here  upon  that  which 
every  reader  can  anticipate ;  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  boy  with  care  recovered,  and 
that  his  imforttmate  mother  with  her  two 
children  received  an  humble  grave  in  the 
nearest  church3rard,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
storms  and  miseries  of  life  forever. 

On  reaching  the  Grange,  or  rather  the 
house  now  occupied  by  widow  Hanlon,  the 
priest  having  sent  for  Charley,  into  whose 
confidence  he  had  for  some  time  been  ad- 
mitted, had  a  private  conference,  of  consider- 
able length,  with  him  and  the  pedlar ;  after 
which,  Nelly  was  called  in,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  make  some  disclosure  connected  with  the 
subject  they  were  discussing.  A  deep  gloom, 
however,  rested  upon  both  Hanlon  and  the 
pedlar ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that 
whatever  the  import  of  Nelly  M'Gowan's 
communication  may  have  been,  it  was  not  of 
so  cheering  a  nature  as  to  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  widow  Hanlon,  and  the  pariy 
for  which  she  had  been  sent  Father  Han- 
ratty  having  left  them,  they  took  an  early 
breakfast,  and  pix>ceeded  to  Ballyna&il — 
which  we  choose  to  designate  as  the  assize 
town— in  order  to  watch,  with  disappoiQted 
and  heavy  hearts,  the  trial  of  CSondy  Dalton, 
in  whose  fate  they  felt  a  deeper  interest  than 
the  reader  might  suppose. 

All  the  parties  attended,  the  Prophet 
amoDg  the  rest ;  and  it  might  have  been  ob- 
served, that  his  countenance  was  marked  by 
an  expression  of  x>®culiar  determination. 
His  brow  was,  if  possible,  darker  than  usual; 
his  eye  was  quicker  and  more  circumspect, 
but  his  complexion,  notwithstanding  this, 
was  not  merely  pale,  but  absolutely  white  as 
ashes.  The  morning  came,  however,  and  the 
assizes  were  opened  with  the  usual  formali- 


ties. The  judge's  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
in  consequence  of  the  Jbmine  outrages  whick 
had  taken  place  to  such  an  extent,  was  un- 
usually long ;  nor  was  the  *'  King  against 
Dalton,"  for  the  murder  V>f  Sulhvan,  left 
without  due  advice  and  coifament  In  thia 
way  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  passecL 
At  length  a  trial  for  horse-stealing  came  on, 
but  closed  too  late  to  aUow  them  to  think  of 
commencing  any  other  case  during  that  day; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  of  Condy 
Dalton  was  postponed  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

It  is  an  impressive  thing ;  and  fills  the 
mind  with  a  reverend  sense  of  the  wisdom 
manifested  by  an  over-ruling  Providence,  to 
reflect  upon  the  wondrous  manner  in  which 
the  influence  of  slight  incidents  is  made  to 
frustrate  the  subtlest  designs  of  human  in- 
genuity, and  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  the  eyes  of  his  creatures,  some- 
times for  the  reward  of  the  just,  and  as  often 
for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Had  the 
trial  of  Dalton,  for  instance,  gone  on,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  during  the  first  day,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  of  the  charac- 
teiT^our  humble  drama  ^ght  have  griev- 
ously  suffered  or  escaped  in  consequence. 
At  all  events  it  is  not  l&ely  that  the  foUow- 
ing  dialogue  would  have  ever  taken  place, 
or  been  made  instrumental  in  working  out 
purposes,  and  defeating  plans,  with  which 
the  reader,  if  he  is  not  already,  will  very  soon 
be  made  acquainted. 

Donnel  Dhu  had  returned  from  the  assizes, 
and  was  sitting,  as  usual,  poring  over  the 
fire,  when  he  asked  the  old  woman  who 
nursed  Sarah,  if  there  had  been  any  persons 
inquiring  for  him  since  nightfall. 

"  Three  or  four,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  said 
you  hadn't  come  home  yet ;  an'  divil  a  one 
o'  them  but  was  aU  on  the  same  tune,  an' 
bid  me  to  tell  you  that  it  was  a  safe  night" 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  is,  Biddy,"  he  replied, 
"  but  not  so  Sf^e,"  he  added  to  himself,  '*  as 
I  could  wish  it  to  be.     How  is  Sarah  ?  " 

"  She's  better,"  repUed  the  woman,  "  an* 
was  up  to-day  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  but  still 
she's  poorly,  and  I  think  her  brain  isn't  right 
yet" 

"  Very  hkdy  it  isn't,"  said  the  Prophet 
"  But,  Biddy,  when  were  you  at  Shanco  ?  " 

"  Not  this  week  past" 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  like  to  slip  over  for  an 
hoiu:  or  so  now,  you  may,  an'  I'll  take  care 
of  Sarah  till  you  come  back ;  only  don't  be 
longer." 

*'  Long  life  to  you,  Donnel ;  throth  an'  I 
want  to  go,  if  it  was  only  to  set  the  Uttle 
matthei*s  right  for  them  poor  orphans,  my 
grandcliildre." 

"  Well,  then,  go,"  he  replied;  "but  don't 
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be  more  than  an  hour  away,  mind.  Ill  take 
care  of  Sarah  for  you  till  you  come  back." 

At  this  moment  a  tap  came  to  the  door, 
and  Donnel,  on  hearing  it,  went  out,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  returned  again,  saying — 

"  Hurry,  Biddy  ;  make  haste,  if  you  wish 
to  go  at  aU  ;  but  remember  not  to  be  more 
than  an  hour  away." 

The  old  creature  accordingly  threw  her 
doak  about  her,  and  made  the  best  of  her 
way  to  see  her  grandchildren,  both  of  whose 
parents  had  been  swept  away  by  the  first 
deadly  ravages  of  the  lyphus  fever. 

She  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  an- 
other tap  was  given,  and  Donnel,  on  open- 
ing the  door,  said — 

"You  may  come  in  now;  she's  off  to 
Shanco.  I  didn't  think  it  safe  that '  she 
should  see  us  together  on  this  night,  at  aU 
event&  Sit  down.  This  girl's  illness  has 
nearly  spoiled  aU ;  however,  we  must  only 
do  the  best  we  can.  Thank  Gk)d  the  night's 
dark,  that's  one  comfort" 

"  If  we  could  a'  had  Dalton  found  guilty," 
repHed  Rody,  "  aU  would  be  well  over  this 
night,  an'  we  might  be  on  our  way  out  o' 
this  to  America  ;  but  what  'ud  you  do  wid 
Sarah  if  we  had  ?  Sure  she  wouldn't  be  able 
to  travel,  nor  she  won't,  I  doubt,  as  it  is." 

"  Sarah,"  replied  the  Prophet,  who  suspect- 
ed the  object  of  the  question,  "  is  well  fit  to 
take,  care  of  herself.  We  must  only  go  with- 
out her,  if  she's  not  able  to  come  the  dav  af- 
ther  to-morrow.  Where  are  the  boys/o^  the 
Orange  f  " 

"TJndher  shelter  of  the  Qrey  Stone,  waii- 
in*  to  start." 

"Well,  then,  as  it  it,"  said  Donnel,  "they 
know  their  business,  at  any  rate.  The 
Orange  folk  don't  expect  them  this  week  to 
come,  you  think  ?  " 

Body  looked  at  the  Prophet  vety  keenly, 
as  he  thought  of  the  conversation  that  took 
place  between  himself  and  Charley  Hanlon, 
and  which,  upon  an  explanation  with  Donnel, 
he  had  detailed.  The  fellow,  however,  as 
we  said,  was  both  cowardly  and  suspicious, 
and  took  it  into  his  head  that  his  friend 
might  feel  disposed  to  play  him  a  trick,  by 
sending  him  to  conduct  the  burglary,  of 
which  Hanlon  had  spoken  with  such  start- 
ling confidence — a  piece  of  cowardice  which, 
indeed,  was  completely  gratuitous  and  un- 
founded on  his  purt ;  the  truth  being,  that  it 
was  the  Prophet's  interest,  above  all  things, 
to  keep  Body  out  of  danger,  both  for  that 
worthy  individual's  sake  and  his  own.  Body, 
we  say,  looked  at  him  ;  and  of  a  certainty  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  physiognomy  of 
our  friend,  the  Seer,  during  that  whole  day, 
was  one  from  which  no  very  high  opinion  of 
his  integrity  or  good  ^th  could  be  drawn. 


"It's  a  very  sthrange  thing,"  replied 
Body,  in  a  tone  of  thought  and  reflection, 
"  how  Charley  Hanlon  came  to  know  of  this 
matther  at  alL" 

"He  never  heard  a  word  of  it,"  replied 
Donnel,  "  barrin'  from  yourself." 

"  From  me  I "  replied  Body,  indignantly ; 
"  what  do  you  mane  by  that  ?  " 

"Why,  when  you  went  to  sound  him," 
said  Donnel,  "you  let  too  much  out;  and 
Charley  was  too  cute  not  to  see  what  you 
wor  ai" 

"All  feaihalagh  an'  nonsense,"  replied 
Rody,  who,  by  the  way,  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  own  sagacity ;  "no  mpr-  * 
tal  could  suspect  that  there  was  a  plot  to 
rob  the  house  from  what  I  said  ;  but  hould," 
he  added,  slapping  his  knee,  as  if  he  had 
made  a  discovery,  "  nia  charp  an'  dioul,  but  I 
have  it  alL" 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Prophet,  calmly. 

"You  tould  the  matther  to  Sarah,  an'  she^ 
by  coorse,  tould  it  to  Charley  Hanlon,  that 
she  tells  everything  to." 

"No  such  thing,"  replied  the  other. 
"Sarah  knows  nothing  about  the  robbery 
that's  to  go  on  to-night  at  the  Grange,  but 
she  did  about  the  plan  upon  Mave  Sullivan, 
and  promised  to  help  us  in  it,  as  I  tould  you 
before." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Duncan,  "111 
have  nothing  to  do  with  diis  robbery—^evil 
a  thing ;  but  I'll  make  a  bargain  wid  you — 
if  you  manage  the  Grange  business,  FU  lend 
a  hand  in  Mave  Sullivan's  affair." 

The  Prophet  looked  at  him,  fastening  his  . 
dark  piercing  eyes  upon  his  face — 

"  I  see,"  he  proceeded,  "  you're  suspicious 
or  you're  cowardly,  or  maybe  both  ;  but  to 
make  you  feel  that  I'm  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  and  that  you  have  no  raison  to  be 
so  either,  I  say  111  take  you  at  your  wordt 
Do  yau  manage  Mave  Sullivan's  business,  and 
111  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  other.  An' 
listen  to  me  now,  it's  our  business,  in  case  of 
a  discovery  of  the  robbery,  to  have  Masther 
Dick  s  neck  as  far  in  the  noose  for  Mave's 
affiur  as  ours  may  be  for  the  other  thing ; 
an'  for  the  same  raison  you  needn't  care  how 
far  you  drive  him.  He  doesn't  wish  to  have 
violence ;  but  do  you  take  care  that  there 
ivill  be  violence,  an'  then  maybe  we  maj 
manage  him  if  there's  a  discovery  in  tha 
other  affeir." 

"Donnel,  you're  a  great  headpiece — the 
divil's  not  so  deep  as  you  are ;  but  as  the 
most  of  them  all  is  strangers,  an'  they  say 
there's  two  girls  in  Sullivan's  instead  o'  one, 
how  will  the  strange  boys  know  the  right 
one?" 

"  If  it  goes  to  that,"  said  the  Prophet, 
"  youll  know  her  by  the  clipped  head.    The 
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minute  they  seize  upon  the  girl  with  the 
clipped  heady  let  them  make  sure  of  her. 
Poor  foolish  TomDalton,  who  knows  notliing 
about  our  scheme,  thinks  the  visit  is  merely 
to  frighten  the  Sullivans ;  but  when  you  get 
the  girl,  let  her  be  brought  to  the  cross- 
roads of  Tillnavert,  where  Masther  Dick  will 
have  a  chaise  vraitin'  for  her,  an'  wanst  she's 
with  him  your  care's  over.  In  the  meantime, 
while  he's  waitin'  there,  I  an'  the  others  will 
see  what  can  be  done  at  the  Grange."  * 

"  But  tell  me,  Donnel ;  you  don't  intend, 
surely,  to  leave  poor  Sarah  behind  us?  " 

"Eh?  Sarah ?"  returned  the  Prophet 

."  Ay ;  bekaise  you  said  so  awhile  a- 
gone." 

"  I  know  I  said  so  awhile  ago ;  but  re- 
gardin'  Sarah,  Body,  she's  the  only  livin' 
thing  on  this  earth  tLat  I  care  about  I  have 
hardened  my  heart,  thank  God,  against  all 
the  world  but  hei*self ;  an'  although  I  have 
never  much  showed  it  to  her,  an'  although  I 
have  neglected  her,  an'  sometimes  thought  I 
hated  her  for  her  mother's  sake — ^weU,  no 
matther  —  she's  the  only  thing  I  love  or 
care  about  for  aU  that.  Oh !  no — go  vnd- 
out  Sarah — come  weal  come  woe — we  must 
noC 

"Bekaise,"  continued  Body,  "when  we're 
all  safe,  an'  out  o'  the  raich  o'  danger,  I  have 
a  thing  to  say  to  you  about  Sarah." 

"  Very  weU,  Body,"  said  the  Prophet,  with 
a  grim  but  bitter  smile,  "itll  be  time 
enough  then.  Now,  go  and  manage  these 
fellows,  an'  see  you  do  things  as  they  ought 
to  be  done." 

"  She's  fond  o'  Charley  Hanlon,  to  my  ovm 
knowledge." 

"Who  is?". 

"  Sarah,  an'  between  you  an'  me,  it's  not  a 
Brinoge  like  him  that's  fit  for  her.  She's  a 
hasty  and  an  uncertain  kind  of  a  girl — ^agood 
dale  wild  or  so — an'  it  isn't,  as  I  said,  the 
likes  o'  that  chap  that  'id  answer  her,  but  a 
steady,  experienced,  sober " 

"  Honest  man,  Body.  Well,  I'm  not  in  a 
laughin'  humor,  now  ;  be  o£^  an'  see  that  you 
do  yourself  an'  us  aU  credit" 

When  he  was  gone,  the  Prophet  drew  a 
long  breath — one,  however,  from  its  depth, 
evidently  indicative  of  anything  but  ease  of 
mind.  He  then  rose,  and  was  preparing  to  go 
out,  when  Sarah,  who  had  only  laid  herself 
on  the  bed,  without  undressing,  got  up,  and 
approaching  him,  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  weakness : 

"  Father,  I  have  heard  every  word  you  and 
Body  said." 

"  Well,"  replied  her  father,  looking  at  her, 
"I  supposed  as  much.  I  made  no  secret  of 
anything ;  however,  keep  to  your  bed — you're 
aot  able  to  rise  yet  I " 


"  Father,  I  have  changed  my  mind  ;  you 
have  neither  my  heart  nor  wish  in  anytmng 
you're  bent  on  this  night" 

"  Changed  your  mind ! "  replied  the  Pro- 
phet, bitterly.  "  Oh  !  you're  a  real  woman, 
I  suppose,  like  your  mother ;  you'll  drive 
some  unfortunate  man  to  hate  the  world  an** 
all  that's  in  it  yet?" 

"  Father,  I  care  as  little  about  the  world 
as  you  do  ;  but  still  never  will  I  lay  myself 
out  to  do  anything  that's  vrrong" 

"  You  promised  to  assist  us  then  in  Mave 
Sullivan's  business,  for  all  that,"  he  replied. 
"  You  can  break  your  word,  too.  Ah  I  real 
woman  again." 

"  Sooner  than  keep  that  promise,  father, 
noto,  I  would  vnllingly  let  the  last  dhrop  o' 
blood  out  o'  my  heart — my  unhappy  heart 
Father,  you're  provin'  yourself  to  be  what  I 
can't  name.  Listen  to  me— you're  on  the 
brink  o'  destruction.  Stop  in  time,  an'  fly, 
for  there's  a  fate  over  you.  I  dremt  since  I 
lay  down — ^not  more  than  a  couple  of  hours 
ago — that  I  saw  the  Tobacco  Box  you  were 
lookin'  for,  in  the  hands  of " 

"  Don't  bother  or  vex  me  with  your  d d 

nonsense  about  dhrames,"  he  replied,  in  & 
loud  and  excited  voice.  "  The  curse  o'  Hea- 
ven on  all  dhrames,  an'  every  stuff  o'  the 
kind.     Go  to  bed." 

He  slapped  the  door  violently  after  him  as 
he  spoke,  and  left  her  to  her  own  medita- 
tion& 


CHAPTEB  XXX. 

Self-ioeriflee—ViUanif  EaepoHd, 

Time  passes  now  as  it  did  on  the  night 
corded  in  the  preceding  chapter.  About  the 
hour  of  two  o'clock,  on  the  same  night,  a 
chaise  was  standing  at  the  cross  roads  of 
Tnlnavert,  in  which  a  gentleman,  a  Jittle  but 
not  much  the  worse  of  liquor,  sat  in  a  mood 
redolent  of  anything  but  patience.  Many 
ejaculations  did  he  utter,  and  some  oaths,  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  of  certain  parties 
whom  he  expected  to  meet  there.  At  length 
the  noise  of  many  feet  was  heard,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  a  body  of  men  ad- 
vanced in  the  darkness,  one  of  whom  ap- 
proached the  chaise,  and  asked — 
"  Is  that  Masther  Dick  ?  " 
"  Master  Dick^  sirrah :  no,  it's  not" 
"  Then  there  must  be  some  mistake,"  re- 
plied the  fellow,  who  was  a  stranger  ;  "  and 
as  it's  a  runaway  match,  by  gorra,  it  would 
never  do  to  give  the  girl  to  the  wrong  person. 
It  was  Masther  Dick  that  the  Prophet  desir- 
ed us  to  inquire  for." 

"  There  is  a  mistake,  my  friend ;  there  is 
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— my  name,  my  good  fellow,  happens  to  be 
Master  Bichard,  or  rather  Muster  Bichard. 
In  all  other  respects,  everything  is  right  I 
expect  a  lady  ;  and  I  am  Uie  gentleman,  but 
not  Master  Dick,  though — Bichard  is  the 
•  correct  reading." 

"  Then,  sir,"  replied  the  fellow,  "  here  she 
is ; "  and  whilst  speaking,  a  horseman,  bear* 
ing  a  female  before  him,  came  forward,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  she  was  transferred  without 
any  apparent  resistance,  to  the  inside  of  the 
vehicle  which  awaited  her.  This  vehicle  we 
^all  now  follow. 

The  night,  ds  we  said,  was  dark,  but  it 
was  also  cold  and  stormy.  The  driver,  who 
had  received  his  instructions,  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  the  Grange ;  and  we  only 
say  so  generally,  because  so  many  cross  roads 
branched  off  from  that  which  they  took,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  say  when  or  where 
Master  or  Mister  Bichard  may  have  intended 
to  stop.  In  the  meantime,  that  enterprising 
and  gallant  young  gentleman  commenced  a 
dialogue,  somewhat  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Sullivan,  I  must  be  satis- 
fied tlmt  these  fellows  have  conducted  this 
business  with  all  due  respect  to  your  feelings. 
I  hope  they  have  not  done  imything  to  insult 
you." 

"  I  am  very  weak,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  you 
needn't  expect  me  to  spake  much,  for  I'm  not 
able.  I  only  wish  I  was  in  Heaven,  or  any- 
where out  of  this  world." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  had  been  agitated 
or  frightened  ;  but  compose  yourself,  you  are 
now  under  my  protection  at  last,  aad  you 
shall  want  for  nothing  that  can  contribute  to 
your  ease  and  comfort.  Upon  my  honor — 
upon  my  sacred  honor,  I  say — ^I  would  not 
have  caused  you  even  this  annoyance,  were 
it  not  that  you  yourself  expressed  a  willing- 
ness— ^very  natural,  indeed,  considering  our 
affection — to  meet  me  here  to-nighi" 

"  Who  tould  you  that  I  was  wifiin'  to  meet 
you  ?  " 

"  Who?  why  who  but  our  mutual  friend, 
the  Black  Prophet ;  and  by  the  way,  he  is  to 
meet  us  at  the  Grey  Stone,  by  and  by." 

"He  tould  you  false,  llien,"  replied  his 
companion,  feebly. 

"  Why,"  asked  Henderson,  "  are  you  not 
here  witii  your  own  consent? " 

''I  am— oh,  indeed,  I  am, — it's  altogether 
my  own  act  that  brings  me  here — my  own 
act — an'  I  thank  God,  that  I  had  strength  for 
it" 

"  Admirable  girl ! — that  is  just  what  I 
have  been  led  to  expect  from  you,  and  you 
shall  not  regret  it ;  I  have,  as  I  said,  every- 
thing provided  that  can  make  you  happy." 

"Happy  I — I  can't  bear  this,  sir ;  Fm  de- 
savin'  you.    I'm  not  what  you  think  me." 


"  You  are  ill,  I  fear,  my  dear  Miss  Sulli- 
van ;  the  bustle  and  disturbance  have  agita- 
ted you  too  much,  and  you  are  ill." 

"  You  are  speaking  truth.  I  am  very  ill ; 
but  I'll  soon  be  better — FU  soon  be  better. 
She  feared  nothing  from  me,"  added  she,  in 
a  low  soliloquy  ;  "  an*  could  I  let  her  out-do 
me  in  generosity  and  kindnesa  Is  this  fire? 
Is  there  fire  in  the  coach  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a. 
loud  voice ;  "  or  i3  it  lighthnin*  ?  Oh,  my 
head,  my  head ;  but  it  wUl  soon  be  over." 

"  Compose  yourselt  I  entreat  of  you,  my 
dearest  girL  What  I  good  Heavens,  how  is 
this  ?  You  have  not  been  HI  for  any  time  ? 
Your  hand — ^pardon  me ;  you  need  not  with- 
draw it  so  hastily — is  quite  burning  and 
fleshless.    What  is  wrong  ?  " 

"  Everything,  sir,  is  wrong,  unless  that  I 
am  here,  an'  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Ha» 
ha!" 

"  Gkxxl,  my  dearest  girl — ^that  consoles  me- 
again.  Upon  my  honor,  the  old  Prophet 
shall  not  lose  by  this ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
shall  keep  my  word  like  a  prince,  and  at  the 
Grey  Stone  shall  he  pocket,  ere  half  an  hour» 
the  reward  of  his  allegiance  to  his- liege  lord. 
I  have,  for  a  long  time,  had  my  eye  on  you. 
Miss  Sullivan,  an'  when  the  Prophet  assured 
me  that  you  had  discarded  IMton  for  my 
sake,  I  could  scarcely  credit  him,  imtil  yon 
confirmed  the  delightful  fact,  by  transmitting^ 
me  a  tress  of  your  beautiful  hair. 

His  companion  made  no  reply  to  this,  and 
the  chaise  went  on  for  some  minutes  without 
any  further  discourse.  Henderson,  at  length, 
ventured  to  put  over  his  hand  towards  the 
comer  in  winch  his  companion  sat ;  but  it 
no  sooner  came  in  contact  with  her  person,, 
than  he  felt  her  shrinking,  as  it  were,  from, 
his  very  touch.  With  his  usual  complacent 
confidence,  however,  in  his  own  powers  of 
attraction  and  strongly  impressed,  besides,, 
with  a  belief  in  his  knowledge  of  the  sex,  he- 
at once  imputed  all  this  to  caprice  on  the  be> 
half  of  Mave,  or  rather  to  that  assumption  of 
extreme  deUcacy  wHch  is  often  resorted  to^ 
and  overacted,  when  the  truthful  and  modest 
principle  from  which  it  should  originate  has 
ceased  to  exist 

"Well,  my  dear  girl,"  he  proceeded,  "1 
grant  that  all  this  is  natural  enough — quite 
so — ^I  know  the  step  you  have  taken  showa 
great  strength  of  character  ;  for  indeed  it  re- 
quires  a  very  high  degree  of  moral  courage 
and  virtue  in  you,  to  set  socieiy  and  the 
whole  world  at  perfect  defiance,  for  my  sake  ; 
but,  my  dearest  girl,  don't  be  cast  down — 
you  are  not  alone  in  this  heroic  sacrifice  ; 
not  at  all,  believe  me.  You  are  not  the  first 
who  has  made  it  for  me ;  neither,  I  trusty 
shall  you  be  the  last  This  I  say,  of  course^ 
to  encourage  you,  because  I  see  that  the  stef> 
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70U  have  taken  has  affected  you  yery  much, 
as  is  natural  it  should." 

A  low  moan,  apparently  of  great  pain,  was 
the  only  reply  Henderson  received  to  this 
eloquent  eftbrt  at  consolation.  The  carriage 
again  rolled  onward  in  silence,  and  nothing 
oould  be  heard  but  the  sweep  of  the  storm 
without — ^for  it  blew  "violently — and  deep 
breathings,  or  occasional  moanings,  from  his 
companion  within.  They  drove,  it  might  be, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  this  way,  when 
Henderson  felt  his  companion  start,  and  the 
next  moment  her  hand  was  placed  upon  his 
arm. 

"  Ha  I  ha !  my  dearest,"  thought  he,  "  I 
knew,  notwithstanding  all  your  beautiful 
startings  and  fencings,  that  matters  would 
come  to  this.  There  is  nothing,  after  all, 
like  leaving  you  to  yourselves  a  little,  and 
you  are  sure  to  come  round.  My  dear  Miss 
Sullivan,"  he  added,  aloud,  "  be  composed — 
say  but  what  it  is  you  wish,  and  if  a  man  can 
accomplish  it,  it  must  be  complied  with,  or 
procured  for  you." 

"Then,"  said  she,  "if  you  are  a  human 
being,  let  me  know  when  we  come  to  the 
Grey  Stone." 

"Undoubtedly,  I  shalL  The  grim  old 
Prophet  promised  to  meet  us  there — and, 
for  a  reason  I  have,  1  know  he  will  keep  his 
word.  We  shall  be  there  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But,  my  precious  crear 
ture,  now  that  you  understand  how  we  are 
placed  with  relation  to  each  other,  I  think 
you  might  not,  and  ought  not,  object  to  al- 
lowing me  to  support  you  after  the  fatigue 
and  agitation  of  the  night — hem!  Do  re- 
pose your  head  upon  my  bosom,  like  a 
pretiy,  trembling,  agitated  dear,  as  yon  are." 

"Hould  away!"  exclaimed  his  compan- 
ion ;  "  don't  dare  to  lay  a  hand  upon  me.  If 
your  life  is  worth  anything — an*  it's  not 
worth  much — keep  your  distance.  YouTl 
find  your  mistake  soon.  I  didn't  put  myself 
in  your  power  without  the  manes  of  defend- 
in*  myself  an'  punishin'  you,  if  you  should 
desarve  ii" 

*'  Beautiful  caprice !  But,  my  dearest 
girl,  I  can  understand  it  all — it  is  well  done ; 
and  I  know,  besides,  that  a  little  hysterics 
will  be  necessary  -in  their  proper  place  ;  but 
for  that  you  mhst  wait  till  we  get  to  our 
destination;  and  then  you  will  be  most 
charmingly  affected  with  a  fit — a  dehghtful, 
sweet,  8oft>  sobbing  fit — which  will  render  it 
necessary  for  me  to  soothe  and  console  you ; 
to  wipe  your  lovely  eyes ;  and  then,  you 
know,  to  kiss  your  delicious  lip&  All  tiiis, 
my  darling  girl,  will  happen  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  in  due  time  every  thing 
will  be  well" 

There  was  no  reply  given  to  this  ;  but  the 


moaning  was  deeper,  and  apparently  more 
indicative  of  pain  and  distress  than  before. 
A  third  silence  ensued,  during  which  they 
arrived  at  the  Grey  Stone,  of  whose  proxim- 
ity the  driver  had  received  orders  to  give 
them  intimation. 

"Hallo!"  exclaimed  Henderson,  "what's 
the  matter?  "Why  do  you  stop,  my  good 
fellow  ?  " 

"  We  are  at  the  Grey  Stone,  your  honor," 
replied  the  man.  "^ 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  puU  up  a  moment,"  he 
added.  "  My  dear  Miss  Sullivan,  we  are  at 
the  Grey  Stone  now,"  said  he,  addressing 
her. 

She  moaned  again,  and  started. 

"Whists"  said  she;  "I  don't  hear  his 
voice." 

At  this  moment  a  man  approached  the 
driver,  and  desired  him  to  let  him  know  that 
a  person  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

The  female  in  the  carriage  no  sooner  heard 
the  voice,  even  although  the  words  were  ut- 
tered in  whispers,  than  she  called  out— 

"Father,  come  to  me — help  me  home — 
I'm  dyin' !  You've  been  desaved,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson," she  added.  "  It  wasn't  Mave  Sulli- 
van, but  the  Prophet's  own  daughter,  you 
took  away.  Blessed  be  God,  I've  saved  her 
that  disgrace.  Father,  help  me  home.  I 
won't  be  long  a  throuble  to  you  now." 

"What's  this!"  exclaimed  Henderson. 
"  Are  you  not  Miss  SulHvan  ?  " 

"Am  I  in  adhrame?"  said  the  Prophet, 
approaching  the  door  of  the  chaise.  "  Sure- 
ly— now — what  is  it?  It's  my  daughter's 
voice  I  Is  that  Sarah  that  I  left  in  her  bed 
of  typhus  fjftver  this  night  ?  Or,  am  I  in  a 
dhnune  still,  I  say?  Sarah,  is  it  you? 
Spake." 

"  It  is  me,  father ;  help  me  home.  It  wiB 
be  your  last  throuble  with  me,  I  think — at 
lasto,  I  hope  so — oh,  I  hope  so ! " 

"  Who  talks  about  typhus  fever  ?  "  asked 
Henderson,  starting  out  of  the  chaise  with 
alarm.  "  What  means  this  ?  Explain  your- 
self." 

"I  can  no  more  explain  it,"  replied  the 
Prophet,  "  than  you  can.  I  left  my  daughter 
lyin'  in  bed  of  typhus  faver,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  hours  ago  ;  an'  if  Fm  to  be- 
lieve my  ears,  I  find  her  in  the  carriage  with 
you  now ! " 

"I'm  here,"  she  repUed ;  "help  me  out" 

"  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now,"  observed  Hender- 
son, in  a  fit  of  passion,  aggravated  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  disappointment — "I  see 
your  trick ;  an'  so,  you  old  scoundrel,  you 
thought  to  impose  your  termagant  daughter 
upon  me  instead  of  Miss  Sullivan,  and  she 
reeking  with  lyphus  fever,  too,  by  your  own 
account    For  this  piece  of  villany  I  shall 
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settle  with  you,  however,  never  fear,  l^hns 
fever!  Gk)od  God! — and  I  so  dreadfully 
afraid  of  it  all  along,  that  I  couldn*t  bear  to 
look  near  a  house  in  whicl^  it  was,  nor  ap- 
proach any  person  even  recovering  out  of  it. 
Driver,  you  may  leave  the  girl  at  home.  As 
for  me,  I  shall  not  enter  your  chaise  again, 
contaminated,  as  it  probably  is,  with  that 
dreadful  complaint,  that  is  carrying  off  half 
the  country.  Call  to  the  Grange  in  the 
morning,  an*  you  shall  be  paid.  Good-night, 
you  prophetical  old  impostor.  I  shall  mai*k 
you  for  this  piece  of  villany ;  you  may  rest 
assured  of  thai  A  pretty  trudge  I  shall 
have  to  the  Grange,  such  a  vile  and  tempes- 
tuous night ;  but  you  shall  suffer  for  it»  I  say 
again.'* 

Donnel  IHhu  was  not  merely  disappointed 
at  finding  Sarah  in  such  a  situation  ;  he  was 
literally  stupefied  with  amazement,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  the  circumstances  to  bereaL 
It  had  been  agreed  between  him  and  Hen- 
derson, that  should  the  latter  succeed  in 
fetching  Mave  Sullivan  as  far  as  the  Grey 
Stone,  he  (the  Prophet)  should  be  considered 
to  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  com- 
pact entered  into  between  them,  and  the 
wages  of  his  iniquity  were  to  have  been  paid 
to  him  on  that  spot  It  is  unnecessai^  to 
say,  therefore,  that  his  disapointment  and  in- 
dignation were  fully  equal  to  those  of  Heji- 
derson  himself. 

"Where  am  I  to  go  now?"  asked  the 
driver. 

"  To  hell ! "  replied  the  Prophet,  "  an*  you 
may  bring  your  fare  with  you." 

"  You  must  take  the  reins  yourself^  then," 
replied  the  man,  "  for  I  don't  know  the  way." 

"  Drive  across  the  river,  here  then,"  con- 
tinued the  other;  '*  and  up  the  little  road  to 
the  cottage  on  the  right ;  yes,  to  the  right — 
till  we  get  that  —  that  —  I  can't  find  words 
to  name  her — in  the  house." 

A  few  4ninutes  brought  them  to  the  door^ 
and  poor  Sarah  found  herself  once  more  in 
her  own  cabin,  but  in  such  a  state  as  neu- 
tralized most  of  her  father's  resentment 
When  the  driver  had  gone,  Donnel  came  in 
again,  and  was  about  to  wreak  upon  her  one 
of  those  fits  of  impetuous  fury,  in  which,  it 
was  true,  he  seldom  indulged,  but  which, 
when  wrought  to  a  high  state  of  passion, 
were  indeed  frightful. 

"  Now,"  he  began,  "  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  "—he  paused,  however,  for  on  looking 
closely  at  her,  there  appeared  something  in 
her  aspect  so  utterly  subversive  of  resent- 
ment, that  he  felt  himself  disarmed  at  onca 
Her  face  was  as  pale  as  his  own,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  it  was  so  chaste,  so  mournful,  and 
yet  so  beautiful,  that  his  tongue  refused  its 
office. 


'*  Sarah,"  said  he,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  —  account  for  all  this  —  I  don't  imder- 
stand  it" 

She  rose  with  great  difficulty,  and,  tottering 
over  towards  him,  laid  her  head  upon  his 
bosom,  and  looking  up  with  a  smile  of 
melancholy  tenderness  into  his  face,  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  it  is  not  worth  your 
while  to  be  angry  with  Sarah  now.  I  heard 
words  from  your  lips  this  night  that  would 
make  me  forgive  you  a  thousand  crimes.  I 
heard  you  say  that  you  loved  me  —  loved  me 
better  than  «nything  else  in  this  world. 
I'm  glad  I  know  it,  for  that  will  be  all  the 
consolation  I  will  have  on  my  bed  of  death 
— an'  there  it  is,  father,"  she  said,  pointing 
to  that  which  she  always  occupied  ;  help  me 
over  to  it  now,  for  I  feel  that  I  will  never 
rise  from  it  more." 

Her  father  spoke  not^  but  assisted  her  to 
the  bed  from  which  the  old  nurse,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  it,  now  rose.  He  then  went 
into  the  open  air  for  a  few  minutes,  but  soon 
returned,  and  going  over  to  the  bedside 
where  she  lay,  he  looked  upon  her  long  and 
earnestly. 

"Father,"  said  she,  "I  only  did  my  duty 
this  night.  I  knew,  indeed,  I  would  never 
recover  it  —  but  then  she  risked  her  life 
for  me,  an'  why  shouldn't  I  do  as  much  for 
her  ?  " 

The  Prophet  still  looked  upon  her,  but 
spoke  not  a  word  ;  his  lips  were  closely  com- 
pressed, his  hands  tightly  clasped,  and  his 
piercing  eyes  almost  immovable.  Minute 
after  minute  thus  passed,  until  nearly  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  and  S€u:a]i  dreadfully  ex- 
hausted by  what  she  had  undergone,  found 
her  eyes  beginning  to  close  in  an  unsettled 
and  feverish  slumber.  At  length  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  which  breathed  of  tenderness 
itself— 

" Sle^,  dear  Sarah — dear  Sarah,  deep" 

She  apparently  was  asleep,  but  not  so  as 
to  be  altogether  unconscious  of  his  words, 
for,  in  spite  of  illness  and  fatigue,  a  sweet 
and  serene  smile  stole  gently  over  her  pale 
face,  rested  on  it  for  a  little,  and  again, 
gradually,  and  with  a  mournful  placidity  died 
away.  Her  father  sighed  deeply,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  bedside,  said — 

"It  is  useless  to  ask  her  anything  this 
night,  Biddy.  Can  you  tell  me  what  became 
of  her,  or  how  she  got  out  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  sorra  word,"  replied  -the  old 
woman  ;  "  Fm  sure  such  a  start  was  never 
tAken  out  o'  mortal  -as  I  got  when  I  came 
here,  and  found  her  gone.  I  searched  all  the 
neighborhood,  but  no  use — divil  a  sowl  seen 
her — so  afther  trottin'  here  an'  there,  an'  up 
and  down,  I  came  in  not  able  to  mark  the 
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ground,  and  laid  myself  down  on  the  bed, 
where  I  fell  asleep  till  you  came  back  ;  but 
where,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful, 
was  she  ?  " 

Donnel  sat  down  in  silence,  and  the  crone 
saw  that  he  was  in  no  mood  for  answering 
questions,  or  entering  into  conversatioi]  ;  she 
accordingly  clapped  herself  on  her  hunkers, 
and  commenced  sucking  her  dudeen,  with- 
out at  all  seeming  to  expect  a  reply. 

We,  however,  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
historian's  privilege,  in  order  to  acquaint  our 
readers,  very  briefly,  with  that,  of  which  we 
presume,  so  far  as  Sarah  is  concerned,  they 
can  scarcely  plead  ignorance.  Having  heard 
the  conversation  between  Body  Duncan  and 
her  Either,  which  satisfied  her  that  the  plot 
for  taking  away  Mave  Sullivan  was  to  be 
executed  that  very  night,  Sarah,  vdth  her 
usual  energy  and  disregard  for  herself,  re- 
solved to  make  an  effort  to  save  her  generous 
rival,  for  we  must  here  acquaint  our  readers, 
that  during  the  progress  of  her  convalescence, 
she  had  been  able  to  bring  to  her  recollec- 
tion the  presence  of  Mave  Sullivan  in  the 
shed  on  more  than  one  occasion.  She  did 
not,  however,  depend  upon  her  own  memory 
^  or  impressions  for  this,  but  made  inqtiiries 
from  her  nurse,  who,  in  common  with  the 
whole  neighborhood,  had  heard  of  Mave's 
humanity  and  attention  towards  her,  to  which 
it  was  well  known,  she  owed  her  hfe.  The 
generous  girl,  therefore,  filled  with  remorse 
at  having,  for  one  moment,  contemplated  any 
act  of  injury  towards  Mave,  now  determined 
to  save  her  from  the  impending  danger,  or 
lose  her  Ufe  in  the  attempt  How  she  won 
her  way  in  such  an  enfeebled  state  of  health, 
and  on  such  a  night,  cannot  now  be  known ; 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  she  arrived 
only  a  few  minutes  before  the  attack  was 
made  upon  Sullivan's  house,  and  just  in  time 
to  have  Mave  and  her  cousin  each  concealed 
imder  a  bed.  Knowing,  however,  that  a 
strict  search  would  have  rendered  light  of 
some  kind  necessary,  and  enable  the  ruffians 
to  discover  Mave  besides,  she,  at  once,  threw 
herself  ia  their  way,  under  a  feigned  attempt 
to  escape,  and  the  next  moment  three  or 
four  voices  exclaimed,  exultingly,  "  we  have 
her — the  cropped  heed — here  she  is — all's 
right — come  away,  you  darlin',  youTl  be  a 
happy  girl  before  this  day  week  I " 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  replied ;  "  oh,  I  hope  so 
— bring  me  away  !  " 

The  Prophet's  own  adventure  was  not  less 
disastrous  Body  Duncan's  sudden  with- 
drawal from  the  robbery  surprised  him  very 
much.  On  seriously  and  closely  re-consid- 
ering the  circumstances,  it  looked  suspicious, 
and  ere  a  single  hour  had  passed,  Doimel 
felt  an  impression  that»  on  that  business  at 


least,  Body  had  betrayed  him.  Acting  upon 
this  conviction — for  it  amounted  to  trnt—be 
soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  house  was  se- 
cured against  the  possibihty  of  any  success- 
ful attack  upon  it  *  This  he  discovered  in  th» 
village  of  Grange,  when,  on  inquiring,  h^ 
found  that  most  of  the  young  men  wer# 
gone  to  sit  up  all  night  in  the  '*  big  house,^ 
So  much  being  known,  any  additional  infor- 
mation to  Donnel  was  imnecessaiy.  He  ac- 
cordingly  relinquished  the  enterprise;  and 
remembering  the  engagement*  with  young 
Henderson  at  the  Grey  Stone,  met  him 
there,  to  receive  the  wages  of  his  iniquity  ; 
but  vdth  what  success,  Qie  reader  is  akeady 
acquainted. 

This  double  failure  of  his  projects,  threw 
the  mind  of  the  Prophet  into  a  train  of  deep 
and  painful' reflection.  He  began  to  reflect 
that  his  views  of  life  and  sociefy  might  not, 
after  all,  be  either  the  safest  or  the  best 
He  looked  back  over  his  own  past  Ufe,  and 
forward  to  the  future,  and  he  felt  as  if  the 
shadow  of  some  approaching  evil  was  over 
him.  He  then  thought  of  his  daughter,  and 
pictured  to  himself  what  she  might  have 
been,  had  he  discharged,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  the  duties  of  a  Christian  parent  to- 
wards her.  This,  and  other  recollections, 
pressed  upon  him,  and  his  heart  was  once  or 
twice  upon  the  point  of  falling  back  into  the 
fresh  impulses  of  its  early  humanity,  when 
the  trial  of  to-morrow  threw  him  once  more 
into  a  gloom,  that  settled  him  down  into  a 
resentful  but  unsatisfactory  determination  to 
discharge  the  duty  he  had  imposed  upon 
himsell 


CHAPTEB  TTXT 

A  DtnMe  Trial— Betributite  JusUu. 

Wrm  beating  and  anxious  hearts  did  the 
family  of  the  Daltons  rise  upon  the  gloomy 
{  morning  of  the  old  man's  trial  Deep  con- 
cern prevented  them  from  eating,  or  even 
I  feeling  inclined  to  eat ;  but  when  about  to 
sit  down  to  their  early  and  sorrowful  repast 
Mrs.  Dalton,  looking  around  her,  asked — 

"  Where  is  poor  Tom  from  us  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  He  went  out  last  night,"  replied  one  of 
his  sisters,  "but  didn't  come  back  since." 

"  That  poor  boy,"  said  his  mother,  "  won't 
be  long  with  us ;  he's  gone  every  way — 
health  and  strength,  and  reason.  He  has 
no  appetite — and  a  child  has  more  strength. 
After  this  day  he  must  be  kept  in  the  house, 
if  possible,  or  looked  to  when  he  goes  out ; 
but  indeed  I  fear  that  in  a  day  or  two  he 
will  not  be  able  to  go  anywhere.     Poor 
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aflfectionaie  boy!  he  neyer  recovered  the 
death  of  that  unhappy  girl,  nor  ever  will ; 
an'  it  would  be  well  for  himself  that  he  was 
removed  from  this  world,  in  which,  indeed, 
he's  now  not  fit  to  Uve." 

little  time  was  lost  in  the  despatch  of 
their  brief  meal,  and  they  set  out>  with  the 
exception  of  Mary,  to  be  present  at  the  tfail 
of  their  aged  father. 

The  court  was  crowded  to  excess,  as  was 
but  natural,  for  the  case  had  excited  a  very 
deep  interest  throughout  almost  the  whole 
country. 

At  length  the  judge  was  seated,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Cornelius  Dalton  was  put  to  the 
bar,  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Bar- 
tholomew Sullivan,  by  striking  him  on  the 
head  with  a  walking-slack,  in  the  comer  of  a 
field,  near  a  place  called  the  Grey  Stone,  &c., 
^Icc.,  situate  and  being  in  the  barony  of,  &c, 
^cc. 

When  the  reverend  looking  old  man  stood 
up  at  the  bar,,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  all 
eyes  were  immediately  turned  on  him  with 
singular  interest.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  there  was  an  admission  of  guilt  in  his 
very  &ice,  for,  instead  of  appearing  with  the 
erect  and  independent  attitude  of  conscious 
innocence,  he  looked  towards  the  judge  and 
around  the  court  with  an  expression  of  such 
remorse  and  sorrow,  and  his  mild  blue  eye 
had  in  it  a  feeling  so  full  of  humility,  resig- 
nation and  contrition,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  look  on  his  aged  figure  and  almost  white 
hairs  with  indifference,  or,  we  should  rather 
say,  without  sympathy.  Indeed,  his  case  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  those  in  which  the  stem 
and  unrelenting  decree  of  human  law  comes 
to  demand  its  rights,  long  affcer  the  tmhappy 
victim  has  washed  away  his  crime  by  repent- 
ance, and  made  his  peace  with  God,  a  posi- 
tion in  connection  with  conventional  offences 
that  is  too  often  overlooked  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  distribution  of 
punishment. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
that  they  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  him  to 
plead  not  guilty;  which  he  did  at  length,  but 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  conveyed  anything 
but  a  conviction  of  his  innocence  to  the 
court,  the  jury,  and  those  about  him. 

The  first  witxiess  called  was  Jeremiah  Sul- 
livim,  who  deposed  that  he  was  present  in 
one  of  the  Christmas  Margamores  [Big  Mar- 
ket] in  the  year  1798,  when  an  altercation 
took  place  between  his  late  brother  Bartle 
and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  resx)ecting  the 
price  of  some  barley,  which  the  prisoner  had 
t>ought  from  lis  brother.  The  prisoner  had 
bought  it,  he  said,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five 
pounds  fifteen  shillings,  whilst  his  brother 
affirmed  that  it  was  only  thirty-five  pounds 


thirteen  shillings — ^upon  which  they  came  to 
blows;  his  brother,  when  struck  by  the 
prisoner,  having  returned  the  blow,  and 
knocked  the  prisoner  down.  They  were  then 
separated  by  their  friends,  who  interposed, 
and,  as  the  cause  of  the  dispute  was  so  trif- 
ling, it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  spent 
in  drink,  each  contributing  one-half.  To  this 
both  assented,  and  the  parties  having  com- 
menced drinHng,  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  amount  disputed,  but  drank  on  until 
th^  became  somewhat  tipsy,  and  were,  with 
difficulty,  kept  from  quarrelling  again.  The 
last  words  he  heard  from  tliem  that  night 
were,  as  feur  as  he  can  remember — "  Daltcm," 
said  his  brother,  "  you  have  no  more  brains 
than  the  pillar  of  a  gate."  Upon  which  the 
other  attempted  tQ  strike  him,  and,  on  being 
prevented,  he  shook  his  stick  at  him,  and 
swore  that  ''before  he  slept  he'd  know 
whether  ?ie  had  brains  or  not."  Their  friends 
then  took  them  difierent  ways ,  he  was 
separated  from  them,  and  knows  nothing 
further  about  what  happened.  He  never 
saw  his  brother  aUve  afterwards.  He  then 
deposed  to  the  finding  of  his  coat  and  hat, 
each  in  a  crushed  and  torn  state.  The  foot- 
marks in  the  comer  of  the  field  were  proved 
to  have  been  those  of  his  brother  and  the 
prisoner,  as  the  shoes  of  each  exactly  fitted 
them  when  tried.  He  was  then  asked  how 
it  could  be  possible,  as  his  brother  had  alto- 
gether disappeared,  to  know  whether  his 
shoes  fitted  the  fooi>-prints  or  not,  to  which 
he  repUed,  that  one  of  his  shoes  was  found 
on  the  spot  the  next  morning,  and  that  a 
second  pair,  which  he  had  at  home,  were  al- 
so tried,  and  fitted  precisely. 

The  next  witness  was  Body  Duncan,  who 
deposed  that  on  the  night  in^  question,  he 
was  passing  on  a  car,  after  having  sold  a 
load  of  oats  in  the  market  On  coming  to 
the  comer  of  the  field,  he  saw  a  man  drag 
or  carry  something  heavy  like  a  sack,  which, 
on  seeing  him,  Body,  he  (the  man,)  left 
hastily  inside  the  ditch,  and  stooped,  as  if  to 
avoid  being  known.  He  asked  the  person 
what  he  was  about,  who  replied  that,  "  he 
hoped  he  was  no  ganger ; "  by  which  he  un- 
derstood that  he  was  concerned  in  private 
distillation,  and  that  it  might  have  been 
malt ;  an  opinion  in  which  he  was  confirmed, 
on  hearing  the  man's  voice,  which  he  knew 
to  be  that  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  poteen  work  for  some  yeara 
One  thing  struck  him,  which  he  remembered 
afterwards,  that  the  prisoner  had  a  hat  in 
his  hand ;  and  when  it  was  observed  in  the 
cross-examination  that  tUe  hat  might  have 
been  his  own,  he  replied  that  he  did  not 
think  it  could,  as  he  had  his  own  on  his 
head  at  the  time.     He  then  asked  was  that 
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Condy  Dalton,  and  the  reply  was,  "it  is, 
unfortunately  ;  "  upon  which  he  wished  him 
good-night,  and  drove  homewards.  He  re- 
members the  night  well,  as  he  Hved  at  that 
time  down  at  the  Long  Ridge,  and  caught  a 
severe  illness  on  his  way  home,  by  reason  of 
a  heavy  shower  that  wet  him  to  the  skin. 
He  wasn't  able  to  leave  the  house  for  three 
months  afterwards.  It  was  an  unlucky  night 
any  way. 

Next  came  the  Prophet  It  was  near  day- 
break on  the  morning  of  the  same  night, 
and  he  was  on  his  way  through  Glendhu. 
He  was  then  desired  to  state  what  it  was 
that  brought  him  through  Glendhu  at  such 
an  hour.  He  would  tell  the  truth,  as  it  was 
safe  to  do  so  now — ^he  had  been  making 
United  Irishmen  that  night,  and,  at  all 
events,  he  vms  on  his  keeping,  for  the  truth 
was,  he  had  been  reported  to  government, 
and  there  was  a  warrant  out  for  him.   He  was 

•then  desired  to  proceed  in  his  evidence,  and 
he  did  so.  On  his  way  through  Glendhu  he 
came  to  a  very  lonely  spot,  where  he  had 
been  obliged  to  hide,  at  that  time,  more 
than  once  or  twice,  himsell  Here,  to  his 
surprise,  he  found  the  body  of  a  man  lying 
dead,  and  he  knew  it  at  once  to  be  that  of 
Ihe  late  Bartholomew  Sullivan ;  beside  it 
tras  a  grave  dug,  about  two  feet  deep.  He 
was  astonished  and  shocked,  and  knew  not 
what  to  say ;  but  he  felt  that  murder  had 
«en  committed,  and  he  became  dreadfully 

'  airaid.  In  his  confusion  and  alarm  he 
looked  about  to  try  if  he  could  see  any  per- 
son near,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
prisoner,  Condy  Dalton,  Crouched  among  a 
clump  of  black-thorn  bushes,  with  a  spade 
in  his  hands.  It  instantly  came  into  his 
head  that  he,  the  prisoner,  on  finding  him- 
self discovered,  might  murder  him  also  ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  other  from  sup- 
posing that  he  had  seen  him,  he  shouted 
out  and  asked  is  there  any  body  near  ?  and 
hearing  no  answer,  he  wis  gkd  to  get  off 
safe.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  was  on  his 
way  out  of  the  country,  for  on  coming  with- 
in sight  of  his  own  house,  he  saw  it  sur- 
rounded with  soldiera,  and  he  tost  no  time 
in  going  to  England,  where,  in  about  a 
month  siterwards,  he  heard  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  hanged  for  the  murder,  which  was 
an  untrue  account  of  the  affidr,  as  he,  the 
prisoner,  had  only  been  imprisoned  for  a 
time,  which  he  supposed  led  to  the  report 

Wien  asked  why  he  did  not  communicate 
an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  to  some  one 
in  the  neighborhood  before  he  went,  he  re- 
plied, that  "  at  that  hour  the  whole  country 
was  in  bed,  and  when  a  man  is  flying  for  his 
life,  he  is  not  vety  anxious  to  hould  conversa- 
tions with  any  body." 


On  the  cross-examination  he  said,  that  **  the 
reason  why  he  let  the  matter  rest  untQ  now 
was,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  the  means  of 
bringin'  a  fellow-creature  to  an  untimely 
death,  especially  such  a  man  as  the  prisoner, 
nor  to  be  the  means  of  drawing  down  dis- 
grace upon  his  decent  and  respectable  &mi- 
ly. '  His  conscience,  however,  always  kept 
him  uneasy,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had 
neither  peace  nor  rest  for  many  a  long  year, 
in  consequence  of  concealing  his  knowledge 
of  the  murder,  and  he  now  came  forward  to 
free  his  own  mind  from  what  he  had  suffered 
by  it  He  wished  both  parties  well,  and  he 
hoped  no  one  would  blame  him  for  what  he 
was  doing,  for,  indeed,  of  late,  he  could  not 
rest  in  his  bed  at  night  Many  a  time  the 
murdhered  man  appeared  to  him,  and  threat- 
ened him,  he  thought  for  not  disclosing  what 
he  knew. 

At  this  moment,  there  was  a  slight  bustle 
at  that  side  of  the  court  where  the  counsel 
for  the  defense  sat,  which,  after  a  little  time, 
subsided,  and  the  evidence  was  about  to 
close,  when  the  latter  gentleman,  after  hav- 
ing closely  cross-examined  him  to  veiy  little 
purpose,  said : 

"  So  you  tell  us,  that  in  consequence  of 
your  very  tender  conscience,  you  have  not, 
of  late,  been  able  to  rest  in  your  bed  si 
night?"  • 

"  I  do." 

'<  And  you  say  the  murdered  man  appear^ 
ed  to  you  and  threatened  you  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Which  of  them  ?  " 

''Peter  Magennis — what  am  I  sayin'?. 
mean  Bartle  Sullivan." 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  please 
take  down  the  name  of  Peter  Magenni» — ^wiU 
your  lordship  also  take  a  note  of  that? 
Well,"  he  proceeded,  "  will  you  tell  us  yftat 
kind  of  a  man  this  Bartle  or  Bartholomew 
SulUvan  was?" 

"  He  was  a  very  remarkable  man  in  appear- 
ance ;  vexy  stout,  vdth  a  long  face,  a  slight 
scar  on  his  chin,  and  a  cast  in  his  eye.' 

"  Do  you  remember  which  of  them  ? 

''Indeed  I . don't,  m^' it  wouldn't  be  rai- 
sonable  that  I  should,  afther  sich  a  distance 
of  time." 

And,  you  saw  that  man  murdered  ?  " 
I  seen  him  dead,  afther  having  been  mur- 
dhered." 

"Very  right — ^I  stand  corrected.  Well, 
you  saw  him  buried  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  see  him  buried,  but  I  saw  him 
dead,  as  I  said,  an'  the  grave  ready  for  him."^ 

"  Do  you  think  now  if  he  were  to  rise 
again  from  that  grave,  that  you  would  know 
him?" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  can't  say.    By  all  ac- 
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oounts  the  grave  makes  great  changes,  but 
if  it  didn't  change  him  yerj  much  entirely, 
it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  know  him  again — for, 
as  I  said,  he  was  a  remarkable  man." 

"  Well,  then,  we  shall  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refreshing  your  memory— here," 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  some  person 
behind  him  ;  "  come  forward — get  up  on  the 
table,  and  stand  face  to  face  wi&  that  man." 

The  stranger  advanced — pushed  over  to 
the  comer  of  the  table,  and,  mounting  it, 
stood,  as  he  had  been  directed,  confronting 
the  Black  Prophet 

"  Whether  you  seen  me  dead,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  or  whether  you  seen  me  buried, 
is  best  Imown  to  yourself ;  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  here  I  am — by  name  Bartle  Sullivan, 
alive  an'  well,  thanks  be  to  the  Almighty 
for  it  1" 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  asked  the  judge,  address- 
ing Dalton's  counsel ;  "  who  is  this  man  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  replied  that  gentleman,  **  this 
is  the  individual  for  the  murder  of  whom, 
upon  the  evidence  of  these  two  villains,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  charged.  It  is  a 
conspiracy  as  singular  as  it  is  diabolical; 
but  one  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  dear  up,  by 
and  by." 

"  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  see  my  way 
through  it  at  present,"  returned  the  judge ; 
"  did  not  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  acknowl- 
edge his  guilt  ? — ^had  you  not  some  difficulty 
in  getting  him  to  plead  not  guilty  ?  Are  you 
sure,  Mr.  O'Hagan,  that  this  stranger  is  not 
a  coimterfeit  ?  " 

The  reply  of  counsel  could  not  now  be 
heard — hundreds  in  the  court  house,  on 
hearing  his  name,  and^  seeing  him  alive  and 
well  before  them,  at  once  recognized  his 
person,  and  testified  their  recognition  by  the 
usual  manifestations  of  wonder,  satisfaction 
aaA  delight  The  murmur,  in  fact,  gradu- 
aHFgained  strength,  and  deepened  until  it 
dmy  burst  forth  in  one  loud  and  astound- 
ing cheer,  and  it  was  not,  as  usual,  until  the 
judge  had  threatened  to  commit  the  first 
person  who  should  again  disturb  the  court, 
that  it  subsided.  There  were  two  persons 
present,  however,  to  whom  we  must  direct 
the  special  attention  of  our  readers — we  mean 
Condy  Dalton  and  the  Prophet,  on  both  of 
whom  Sullivan's  imexpected  appearance  pro- 
duced very  opposite  effects.  When  old  Dal- 
ton first  noticed  the  strange  man  getting 
upon  the  table,  the  appearance  of  SnUivan, 
associated,  as  it  had  been,  by  the  language 
of  his  counsel,  with  some  vague  notion  of 
his  resurrection  from  the  grave,  filled  his 
mind  with  such  a  morbid  and  uncertain  feel- 
ing of  everything  about  him  that  he  began 
to  imagine  himself  in  a  dream,  and  that  his 
reason  must  soon  awaken  to  the  terrible 


reality  of  his  situation.  A  dimness  of  per* 
ception,  in  fact,  came  ever  all  his  faculties, 
and  for  some  minutes  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  proceedings  around 
him.  The  reaction  was  too  sudden  for  a 
mind  that  had  been  broken  down  so  long, 
and  hanassed  so  painfuUy,  by  impressions 
of  remorse  and  guilt.  The  consequence  was, 
that  he  had  forgot,  for  a  time,  the  nature  of 
his  situation — all  appeared  unintelligible 
confusion  about  him, — he  could  see  a  multi- 
tude of  faces,  and  the  people,  all  agitated  by' 
some  great  cause  of  commotion,  and  that  was, 
then,  all  he  could  understand  about  it. 

'^  What  is  this,"  said  he  to  himself ; — "  am 
I  on  my  trial  ? — or  is  it  some  dhrame  that 
I'm  dhramin'  at  home  in  my  own  poor  place 
among  my  heart-broken  &unily  ?  " 

A  httle  time,  however,  soon  undeceived 
him,  and  awoke  his  honest  heart  tp  a  true 
perception  of  his  happiness. 

''My  lord,"  said  the  strange  man,  in  reply 
to  the  judge's  last  observation,  *'I  am  no 
counterfeit— -an'  I  thank  my  good  an'  gra- 
cious God  that  I  have  been  able  to  come  in 
time  to  save  this  worthy  and  honest  man's 
life.  Condy  Dalton,"  said  he, ''  1  can  explain 
all ;  but  in  the  mane  time  let  me  shake  hands 
vidd  you,  and  ax  your  pardon  for  the  bad 
tratement  and  provocation  I  gave  you  on  that^ 
unlucky  day — well  may  I  say  so,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned — for,  as  I  hear,  an'  as  I 
see,  indeed,  it  has  caused  you  and  your  family 
bitter  trouble  and  sorrow." 

"  Bartle  Sullivan !  Merciful  Father,  is  this 
all  right?  is  it  real?  No  dhrame,  then! 
an'  I  have  my  ould  friend  by  the  hand — let 
me  9ee — let  mefsel  you ! — it  is — it's  truth — 
but^  there  now — I  don't  care  who  sees  me — ^I 
must  offer  one  short  prayer  of  thanksgivin^ 
to  my  marciful  Gk>d,  who  has  released  me 
from  the  snares  of  my  enemies,  an'  taken 
this  great  weight  off  o'  my  heart !  "  As  he 
spoke,  he  elapsed  his  hands,  looked  up  vnth 
an  expression  of  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude 
to  heaven,  then  knelt  dovm  in  a  comer  of 
the  dock,  and  returned  thanks  to  Gk>d. 

The  Prophet,  on  beholding  the  man,  stood 
more  in  surprise  than  astonishment,  and 
seemed  evidently  filled  more  with  mortifica- 
tion rather  than  wonder.  He  looked  around 
the  court  with  great  calmness,  and  then 
fastening  his  eyes  upon  Sullivan,  studied,  or 
appeared  to  study,  his  features  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  A  shadow  so  dark,*  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  so  fearfully  black,  settled 
upon  his  coimtenance,  that  it  gave  him  an 
almost  supernatural  aspect;  it  looked,  in 
&tct,  as  if  the  gloom  of  his  fate  had  ^en 
upon  him  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  and  ini- 
quities. He  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  feel 
this  himself;  for  while  the  confusion  and 
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murmiirB  were  spreadilig  through  the  court, 
he  muttered  to  himself — 

"  I  am  doomed  ;  I  did  this,  as  if  something 
drove  me  to  it ;  however,  if  I  could  only  be 
sure  that  the  cursed  box  was  really  lost^  I 
might  laugh  at  the  world  still" 

He  then  looked  around  him  with  skigular 
composure,  and  ultimately  at  the  judge,  as  if 
to  ascertain  whether  he  might  depart  or  not 
At  this  moment,  a  pale,  sickly-looking 
female,  aided,  or  rather  supported,  by  the 
iPedlar  and  Hanlon,  was  in  the  act  of  ap- 
proaching the  place  where  Dalton's  attorney 
stood,  as  if  to  make  some  communication  to 
him,  when  a  scream  was  heard,  followed  by 
the  exclamation — 

^'  Blessed  Heaven !  it's  himself  I — ^it*s  him- 
aelfl" 

Order  and  silence  were  immediately  called 
by  the  crier,  but  the  Prophet's  eyes  had  been 
already  attracted  to  the  woman,  who  was  no 
other  than  Hanlon's  aunt,  and  for  some  time 
he  looked  at  her  with  an  apparent  sensation  of 
absolute  terror.  Gradiuilly,  however,  his 
usual  indonutable  hardness  of  nmnner  re- 
turned to  him  ;  he  still  kept  his  gaze  fixed 
upon  her,  as  if  to  make  certain  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  after  which  his  coun- 
tenance assumed  an  expression  of  rage  and 
mahgnity  that  no  language  could  describe ; 
his  teeth  became  absolutely  locked,  as  if  he 
could  have  groimd  her  between  them,  and 
his  eyes  literally  blazed  with  fury,  that  re- 
sembled that  of  a  rabid  beast  of  prey.  The 
shock  was  evidently  more  than  the  woman 
could  bear,  who,  still  supported  by  the  Ped- 
lar and  Hanlon,  withdrew  in  a  state  almost 
bordering  on  insensibility. 

A  very  brief  space  now  determined  the 
trial  Sullivan's  brother  and  several  of  the 
jurors  themselves  clearly  established  his 
identity,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  Condy 
Dalton  was  instantly  discharged.  His  appear- 
ance in  the  street  was  hailed  by  the  cheers 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  are  in 
general  delighted  with  the  acquittal  of  a 
fellow-creature,  unless  imder  circumstances 
of  very  atrocious  criminality. 

"I  suppose  I  may  go  down,'*  said  the 
Prophet, — "  you  have  done  with  me  ?  " 

"  Not  exac^y,"  replied  Dalton's  counsel 

"  Let  these  two  men  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody," said  the  judge,  "  and  let  an  indictment 
for  perjury  be  prepared  against  them,  and 
sent  to  the  grand  jury  forthwith." 

"My  lord,"  proceeded  the  counsel,  "we 
are,  we  think,  in  a  capacity  to  establish  a 
much  graver  charge  against  M'Gk>wan — a 
charge  of  murder,  my  lord,  discovered,  under 
drc^Btances  Uttle  short  of  providential " 

In  short,  not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
dry  details  of  the  courts,  after  some  discus- 


sion, it  was  arranged  that  two  bills  should 
be  prepared  and  sent  up — one  for  perjury, 
and  the  other  for  the  murder  of  a  carman, 
named  Peter  Magennis,  almost  at  the  very 
spot  where  it  had,  until  then,  been  supposed 
that  poor  Da]ix>n  had  murdered  Bartholomew 
Sullivan.  The  consequence  was,  that  Don- 
nel,  or  Donald  M'Gbwan,  the  Black  Prophet, 
found  himself  in  the  vezy  dock  where  Dalton 
had  stood  the  preceding  day.  His  case, 
whether  as  regarded  the  peijury  or  the  mur- 
der, was  entitled  to  no  clemency,  beyomd 
that  which  the  letter  of  the  law  strictly  al- 
lowed. The  judge  assigned  him  counsel, 
with  whom  he  was  permitted  to  communi- 
cate ;  and  he  himself,  probably  supposing 
that  his  chance  of  escape  was  then  greater 
than  if  more  time  were  allowed  to  p-ocure 
and  arrange  evidence  against  him,  said  he 
was  ready  and  willing,  without  further  notice, 
to  be  brought  to  trial 

We  beg  to  observe  here,  that  we  do  not 
strictly  confine  ourselves  to  the  statements 
made  during  the  trial,  inasmuch  as  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  mention  circumstances  to  the 
reader,  which  the  rules  of  legitimate  evi- 
dence would  render  inadmissable  in  a  court 
of  justice.  We  are  not  reporting  the  case, 
and  consequently  hold  ourselves  warranted 
in  adding  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
making  it  perfectly  clear,  or  in  withholding 
circumstances  that  did  not  bear  upon  our 
narrative.  With  this  proviso,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  detail  the  denouement. 

The  first  evidence  against  him,  was  that  of 
our  female  friend,  whom  we  have  called  the 
Widow  Hanlon,  but  who,  in  &ct»  was  no  other 
than  the  Prophet's  wife,  and  sister  to  the 
man  Magennis,  whom  he  had  murdered. 
The  Prophet's  real  name,  she  stated,  was 
Mlvor,  but  why  he  changed  it,  she  knew 
not.  He  had  been  a  man,  in  the  early 
of  his  life,  of  rather  a  kind  and  placid 
position,  imless  when  highly  provoked, 
then  his  resentments  were  terrible.  He  was 
all  his  life,  however,  the  slave  of  a  dark  and 
ever-wakeful  jealousy,  that  destroyed  his 
peace,  and  rendered  his  life  painful  both  to 
himself  and  others.  It  happened  that  her 
brother,  the  murdered  man,  had  prosecuted 
Mlvor  for  taking  forcible  possession  of  a 
house,  for  which  he,  Mlvor,  received  twelve 
months'  imprisonment.  It  happened  also 
about  that  time,  that  is,  a  httle  before  the 
murder,  that  he  had  become  jealouB  of  her 
and  a  neighbor,  who  had  paid  his  addresses 
to  her  hefore  marriage.  Mlvor,  at  this 
period,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  plain  Land 
Surveyor  among  the  ^rmers  and  cottiers  of 
the  barony,  and  had  much  reputation  for 
his  exactness  and  accuracy.  While  in  prison, 
he  vowed    deadly  vengeance    against    her 
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brother,  Magennis,  and  swore,  that  if  ever 
she  spoke,  to  him,  acknowledged  him,  or  re- 
ceived him  into  her  house  during  his  life, 
she  should  never  live  another  day  imder  his 
rooi 

In  this  state  matters  were,  when  her 
brother,  having  heard  that  her  husband  was 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  barony,  surveying,  or 
subdividing  a  &rm,  came  to  ask  her  to  her 
sister's  wedding,  and  while  in  the  house,  the 
Prophet)  most  unexpectedly,  was  discovered, 
vidthin  a  few  perches  of  the  door,  on  his  re- 
turn. Terror,  on  her  part,  from  a  dread  of 
his  violence,  and  also  an  apprehension  lest  he 
and  her  brother  should  meet,  and,  perhaps, 
seriously  injure  each  other,  even  to  blood- 
shed, caused  her  to  hurry  ^e  latter  into  an- 
other room,  with  instructions  to  get  out  of 
the  window  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  to  go 
home.  Unfortunately  he  did  so,  but  had 
scarcely  escaped,  when  a  poor  mendicant 
woman.  Coming  in  to  ask  alms,  exclaimed — 
'*  Take  care,  good  people,  that  you  have  not 
been  robbed — ^I  saw  a  man  oomin'  out  of  the 
windy,  and  runnin'  ovej  toward  Jemmy 
Oampel's  house'' — Campel  being  the  name 
of  the  young  man  of  whom  her  husband  was 
jealous. 

MTvor,  now  furious,  ran  towards  CampeFs, 
and  meeting  that  person's  servant-maid  at 
the  door,  asked  "if  her  master  was  at 
home." 

She  replied,  '^  Yes,  he  just  came  in  this 
minute." 

"  What  direction  did  he  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  the  direction  of  your  own  house," 
she  answered. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  his  wife, 
at  once  recollecting  his  jealousy,  told  him 
immediately  that  the  person  who  had  left  the 
house  vyQ»  her  brother ;  but  he  rushed  on, 
and  paid  no  attention  whatsoever  to  her 
words. 

From  this  period  forward  he  never  lived 
with  her,  but  she  has  heard  recently — no 
longer  ago  than  last  night — that  he  hiad  as- 
sociated himself  with  a  woman  named  Elean- 
or M'Gxiirk,  about  thirty  miles  farther  west 
from  their  original  neighborhood,  near  a 
place  called  Qlendhu,  and  it  was  at  that  place 
her  brother  was  murdered. 

Neither  her  anxieties  nor  her  troubles, 
however,  ended  here.  When  her  husband 
left  her,  he  took  a  daughter,  their  only  child, 
then  almost  an  infant,  away  with  him,  and 
contrived  to  circulate  a  report  that  he  and 
she  had  gone  to  America.  After  her  return 
home,  she  followed  her  nephew  to  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  accounted  for  her  presence 
there.  So  well,  indeed,  did  he  manage  this 
matter,  that  she  received  a  vexy  contrite  ai\d 
affectionate  letter,  that  had  been  sent  she 


thought,  from  Boston,  desiring  her  to  follow 
himself  and  the  child  there.  The  deceit  was 
successful  Gratified  at  the  prospect  of  join- 
ing them,  she  made  the  due  preparations,  and 
set  sail  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  on 
arriving  at  Boston  she  could  get  no  tidings 
whatsoever  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  ; 
but  as  she  had  some  relations  in  the  place, 
she  found  them  out,  and  resided  there  until 
within  a  few  months  ago,  when  she  set  sail 
for  Ireland,  where  she  arrived  only  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  period  of  the  trial  She 
has  often  heard  Mlvor  say  that  he  would 
settle  accounts  with  her  brother  some  fine 
night,  but  he  usually  added,  *'I  will  take  my 
time  amd  kiU  two  birds  vyith  one  stone  when  I 
go  about  it"  by  which  she  thought  he  meant 
robbing  him,  as  well  as  murdering  him,  as 
her  brother  was  known  mostly  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  money  about  him. 

We  now  add  here,  although  the  fact  was 
not  brought  out  until  a  later  stage  of  the 
trial,  that  she  proved  the  identify  of  the 
body  found  in  Glendhu,  as  being  that  of  her 
bro&er,  very  clearly.  His  right  leg  had 
been  broken,  and  having  been  mismanaged, 
was  a  little  crooked,  which  occasioned  him 
to  have  a  slight  halt  in  his  walk.  The  top 
joint  also  of  the  second  toe,  on  the  same  foot 
had  been  snapped  off  by  the  tramp  of  ahorse, 
while  her  brother  was  a  schoolboy — two  cir- 
cumstances which  were  corroborated  by  the 
Coroner,  and  one  or  two  of  those  who  had  ex- 
amined the  body  at  the  previous  inquest^ 
and  which  they  could  then  attribute  only  to 
injuries  received  during  his  rude  interment, 
but  which  were  now  perfectly  intelligible  and 
significant 

The  next  witness  called  was  Bartholemew 
Sullivan,  who  deposed — 

That  about  a  month  before  his  disap- 
pearance from  the  country,  he  was  one 
night  coming  home  from  a  wake,  and  within 
heSi  a  mile  of  the  Grey  Stone  he  met  a  person, 
evidently  a  carman,  accompanying  a  horse 
and  cart,  who  bade  him  the  time  of  night  as 
he  passed.  He  noticed  that  the  man  had  a 
slight  halt  as  he  walked,  but  could  not  re- 
member his  face,  although  the  night  was  by 
no  means  dark.  On  passing  onwards,  t(>- 
wards  home,  he  met  another  person  walking 
after  the  carman,  who,  on  seeing  him  (Sulli- 
van) hastily  threw  some  weapon  or  other  into 
the  ditch.  The  hour  was  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  night  (morning,)  and  on  looking  dose 
at  the  man,  for  he  seemed  to  follow  the  other 
in  a  stealthy  way,  he  could  only  observe  that 
he  had  a  vexy  pale  face,  and  heavy  black  eye- 
brows ;  indeed  he  has  little  doubt  but  that 
the  prisoner  is  the  man,  although  he  will 
not  actually  swear  it  after  such  a  length  of 
time. 
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This  was  the  evidence  given  by  Bartholo- 
mew SuUivan. 

Tlie  third  witness  produced  was  Theodo- 
sins  Ml^iahon,  or,  as  he  was  better  known, 
Toddy  Mack,  the  Pedlar,  who  deposed  to  the 
fact  of  having,  previously  to  his  departure  for 
Boston,  given  to  Peter  Magennis  a  present 
of  a  steel  tobacco-box  as  a  keep-sake,  and  as 
the  man  did  not  use  tobacco,  he  said,  on  put- 
ting it  into  his  pocket — 

"  This  will  do  nicely  to  hould  my  money 
in,  on  my  way  home  from  Dublin." 

Upon  which  Toddy  Mack  observed,  laugh- 
ingly— 

"  That  if  he  put  either  silver  or  brass  in 

it,  half  the  coimtay  would  know  it  by  the  jin- 
gle/' 

*'  111  take  care  of  that,  never  fear/'  replied 
Magennis,  "for  111  put  nothing  in  this,  but 
the  soft,  comfortable  note&" 

He  was  asked  if  the  box  had  any  particular 
mark  by  which  it  might  be  known  ? 

"  Yes,  he  had  himself  pimched  upon  the 
lid  of  it  the  initials  of  the  person  to  whom 
he  gave  it — P.  M.,  for  Peter  Magennis." 

"  Would  you  know  the  box  if  you  saw  it  ?  " 

*«  Certainly ! " 

"  Is  that  it  ?  "  asked  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, placing  the  box  in  his  hands. 

"  That  is  the  same  box  I  gave  him,  upon 
my  oath.  It*s  a  good  deal  rusted  now,  but 
there's  the  holes  as  I  punched  them  ;  and  by 
the  same  token,  there  is  the  letter  P.,  the 
very  place  yet  where  the  two  holes  broke 
into  one,  as  I  was  punchin*  it" 

"Pray,  how  did  the  box  come  to  turn 
up?"  a^ed  the  judge : — "In  whose  posses- 
sion has  it  been  ever  since  ?  "  * 
\  "My  lord,  we  have  just  come  to  that. 

Crier,  caU  Eleanor  M'Guirk." 

The  woman  hitherto  known  as  Nelly 
M'Gbwan,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Prophet's 
vdfe  now  made  her  appearance. 

"  Will  you  state  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  what  you  know  about  this  box?" 

Our  readers  are  partially  aware  of  her 
evidence  with  respect  to  it.     We  shall,  how- 
ever, briefly  recapitulate  her  account  of  the 
•  circumstance. 

"  The  first  time  she  ever  saw  it,"  she  said, 
"  was  the  night  the  carman  was  murdered, 
or  that  he  disappeared,  at  any  rate.  She 
resided  by  herself,  in  a  little  house  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Glendhu — the  same  she  and 
the  Prophet  had  lived  in  ever  since.  They 
had  not  long  been  acquainted  at  that  time — 
but  still  longer  than  was  right  or  proper.  She 
had  been  very  little  in  the  country  then,  and 
any  time  he  did  come  was  principally .  at 
night,  when  he  stopped  vrith  her,  and  went 
away  again,  generally  before  day  in  the 
morning.     He  passed  himself  on  her  as  an 


unmarried  man,  and  said  his  name  was 
IkfOowan.  On  that  evening  he  came  about 
dusk,  but  went  out  again,  and  she  did  not 
see  him  till  for  in  the  night,  when  he  re« 
turned,  and  appeared  to  be  &tigued  and 
agitated — his  clothes,  too,  were  soiled  and 
crumpled,  especially  the  collar  of  his  shirt, 
which  was  nearly  torn  of^  as  in  a  struggle 
of  some  kind.  She  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter  with  him,  and  said  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  fighting."    He  replied — 

"  No,  Nelly ;  hut  I've  killed  two  birds  with 
one  stone  this  night" 

She  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  those 
words,  but  he  would  give  her  no  fur&er  in- 
formation. 

"Ill  give  no  explanation,"  said  he,  "but 
this ; "  and  turning  his  back  to  her,  he 
opened  a  tobacco-box,  which,  by  stretching 
her  neck,  she  saw  distinctly,  and,  taking  out 
a  roll  of  bank  notes,  he  separated  one  from 
the  rest,  and  handing  it  to  her,  exclaimed — 
"  there's  all  the  explanation  you  can  veont ; 
a  dose  mouth,  Nelly,  is  the  sign  of  a  wise 
head,  an'  by  keepin'  a  dose  mouth,  youll 
get  more  explanations  of  this  kind.  Do  you 
understand  that  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  do,"  she  replied. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  he  observed  "  let  that 
be  the  law  and  gospel  between  us." 

When  he  fell  asleep,  she  got  up,  and 
looking  at  the  box,  saw  that  it  was  stuffed 
with  bank  notes,  had  a  broken  hinge — ^the 
hinge  was  freshly  broken— and  something 
like  two  letters  on  the  lid  of  it 

"  She  then  did  not  see  it,"  she  continued, 
"until  some  weeks  ago,  when  his  daughter 
and  herself  having  had  a  quarrd,  in  which 
the  girl  cut  her  —  she  (his  daughter)  on 
stretching  up  for  some  cobwebs  on  the 
wall  to  stanch  the  bleeding,  accidentally 
pulled  the  box  out  of  a  crevice,  in  which  it 
had  been  hid.  About  this  time,"  she  add- 
ed, "  the  prisoner  became  very  restless  at 
night,  indeed,  she  might  say  by  day  and 
night,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  gloomy  ill 
temper,  he  made  inquiries  for  it,  and  on 
hearing  that  it  had  again  appeared,  even 
threatened  her  life  if  it  were  not  produced." 

She  closed  her  evidence  by  stating  that 
she  had  secreted  it,  but  could  tell  notlung  of 
its  ultimate  and  mysterious  disappearance. 

Honlon's  part  in  tracing  the  murder  is  al- 
ready known,  we  presume,  to  the  reader.  He 
dreamt,  but  his  di^am  was  not  permitted  to  go 
to  the  jury,  that  his  father  came  to  him,  and 
said,  that  if  he  repaii*ed  to  the  Grey  Stone, 
at  Glendhu,  on  a  night  which  he  named,  at 
the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock,  he  would  get 
such  a  clue  to  his  murder  as  would  enable 
him  to  bring  his  murderer  to  justice. 

"  Are  you  the  son,  then,  of  the  man  who 
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is  said  to  have  been  murdered  ? ''  asked  the 
judge. 

"  He  was  his  son,"  he  repHed,  '^  and  came 
first  to  that  part  of  the  country  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  engaged  in  a  Party 
fight  in  his  native  place.  It  seems  a  warrant 
had  been  issued  against  him  and  others,  and 
he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  take  his 
mother  s  name,  which  was  Hanlon,  in  order 
to  avoid  discovery,  the  case  being  a  very 
common  one  imder  circumstances  of  that 
kind."  \ 

Body  Duncan's  explanation,  with  respect 
to  the  Tobacco-Box,  was  not  called  for  on  the 
trial,  but  we  shall  give  it  here  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  reader.  He  saw  Nelly  M'Gowan, 
as  we  may  still  call  her,  thrusting  something 
under  the  thatch  of  the  cabin,  and  feeling  a 
kind  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  what  it  could 
be,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  exami- 
ning, and  finding  a  tobacco-box,  he  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  an.d  thought  himself  extremely 
f ortimate  in  securing  it^  for  reasons  which 
the  reader  will  immediately  understand. 
The  truth  is,  that  Eody,  together  with  about 
half  a  dozen  virtuous  youths  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  in  the  habit  of  being  out 
pretty  frequently  at  night — for  what  purposes 
we  will  not  now  wait  to  inquire.  Their  usual 
place  of  rendezvous  was  the  Grey  Stone,  in 
consequence  of  the  shelter  and  concealment 
which  its  immense  projections  afforded  them. 
On  the  night  of  the  first  meeting  between 
Sarah  and  Hanlon,  Body  had  heard  the  whole 
conversation  by  alxddent,  whilst  waiting  for 
his  companions,  and  very  judiciously  fur- 
nished tiie  groans,  as  he  did  also  upon  the 
second  nigh^  on  both  occasions  for  his  own 
amusement.  His  motives  for  ingratiating 
himself  through  means  of  the  box,  with  Sarah 
and  Hanlon,  are  already  known  to  the  read- 
er, and  requke  no  further  explanation  from 
us. 

In  fact,  such  a  train  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence was  produced,  as  completely  estab- 
lished the  iSrophet's  guilt,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  who  had  heard  the  trial,  and  the  result 
was  a  verdict  of  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  a  sen- 
tence of  death*  by  the  judge. 

''Your  case,"  said  the  judge,  as  he  was 
about  to  pronounce  sentence,  ''is  another 
proof  of  the  certainty  with  which  Providence 
never,  so  to  speak,  loses  sight  of  the  man 
who  dehberately  sheds  his  fellow  creature's 
blood.  It  is  an  additional  and  striking  in- 
stance too,  of  the  retributive  spirit  with 
which  it  converts  all  the  most  cautious  dis- 
guises of  guilt,  no  matter  how  ingeniously 
assumed,  into  the  very  manifestations  by 
which  its  enormity  is  discovered  and  punish- 

After  recommending  him  to  a  higher  tri- 


bunal, and  impressing  upon  him  the  neces« 
sity  of  repentance,  and  seeking  peace  with 
Gk>d,  he  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  close  of  the 
assizes,  recommending  his  soul,  as  usual,  to 
the  mercy  of  his  Creator. 

The  Prophet  was  evidently  a  man  of  great 
moral  intrepidity  and  firmness.  He  kept  his 
black,  imquaiHng  eye  fixed  upon  the  judge 
while  he  spoke,  but  betrayed  not  a  single 
symptom  of  a  timid  or-  vacillating  spirit. 
When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  he  look- 
ed with  an  expression  of  something  like  con- 
tempt upon  those  who  had  brpken  out,  as 
usual,  into  those  murmurs  of  compassion 
and  satisfaction,  which  are  sometimes  utter- 
ed under  circumstances  similar  to  his. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  the  gaoler,  "  that  every 

thing  is  over,  and  the  worst  come  to  the 

worst,  'the  sooner  I  get  to  my  cell  the  better. 

I  have  despised  the  world  too  long  to  care  a 

single  curse  what  it  says  or  thinks  of  me,  or 

about  me.     AH  I'm  sony  for  is,  that  I  didn*t 

take  more  out  of  it,  and  that  I  let  it  slip 

through  my  hands  so  asily  as  I  did.     My 

curse  upon  it  and  its  villany !    Bring  me 

•    ft 

m. 

The  gratification  of  the  country  for  a  wide 
circle  round,  was  now  absolutely  exuberant. 
There  was  not  only  the  acquittal  of  the  good- 
hearted  and  generous  old  man,  to  fill  the 
pubhc  with  a  feehng  of  delight,  but  also  the 
unexpected 'resurrection,  as  it  were,  of  hon- 
est Bartholomew  Sullivan,  which  came  to 
animate  all  parties  with  a  double  enjoyment 
Indeed,  the  congratulations  which  both  par- 
ties receivefd,  were  sincere  and  fervent  Old 
Condy  Dalton  had  no  sooner  left  the  dock 
than  he  was  surrounded  by  Mends  and  rela- 
tives, each .  and  all  anxious  to  manifest  their 
sense  of  his  good  fortune,  in  the  usual  way 
of  "treating"  him  and  his  family.  Their 
gratitude,  however,  towards  the  Almighty 
for  the  unexpeqted  interposition  in  their  fa- 
vor, was  too  exalted  and  pious  to  allow  them 
to  profane  it  by  convivial  indulgences.  With 
as  little  delay,  therefore,  as  might  be,  they 
sought  their  humble  cabin,  where  a  scene 
awaited  them  that  was  calculated  to  dash 
with  sorrow  the  sentiments  of  justifiable  ex- 
ultation which  they  felt 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  owing  to 
Sarah's  illness,  the  Prophet,  as  an  after 
thought,  had  determined  to  give  to  th^ 
abduction  of  Mave  Sullivan  the  color  of  a 
famine  outrage  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  had 
resolved  also  to  engage  Thomas  Dalton  to 
act  as  a  kind  of  leader — ^a  circumstance  which 
he  hoped  would  change  the  character  of  the 
proceedings  altogether  to  one  of  wild  and 
licentious  revenge  on  the  part  of  Dalton. 
Poor  Dalton  lent  himself  to  this,  as  far  as  its 
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aspect  of  a  mere  outbreak  had  attractions  for 
the  melancholy  love  of  torbulence,  by  which 
he  had  been  of  late  unhappily  animated.  He 
accordingly  left  home  with  the  intention  of 
taking  a  part  in  their  proceedings  ;  but  he 
never  joined  them.  Where  he  had  gone  to, 
or  how  he  had  passed  the  night,  nobody 
knew.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  home  about  noon  on  the  day  of  his 
other's  trial,  in  evidently  a  dying  state,  and 
in  this  condition  his  &inily  found  him  on 
their  return.  *Tis  true  they  had  the  conso- 
lation of  perceiving  that  he  was  calmer  and 
more  collected  than  he  had  been  since  the 
death  of  Peggy  Murtagh.  His  reason,  in- 
deed, might  be  said  to  have  been  altogether 
restored. 

They  found  him  sitting  in  his  Cither's 
arm  chair,  his  head  supported — oh,  how 
tenderly  supported !  —  by  his  affectionate 
sister,  Mary. 

Mrs.  Dalton  herself  had  come  before,  to 
break  the  joyful  tidiiigs  to  thi?  excellent 
girl,  who,  on  seeing  her,  burst  into  tears, 
exclaiming  in  Iiish— 

'*  Mother,  dear,  I'm  afraid  you're  bringing 
a  heavy  heart  to  a  house  of  sorrow ! " 

"  A  light  heart,  dear  Maiy — a  light  and  a 
grateful  heart  Your  father,  acushla  ma- 
chree — your  father,  my  dear,  unhappy  Tom, 
is  not  a  murderer." 

The  girl  had  one  arm  aroimd  her  brother's 
neck,  but  she  instinctively  raised  the  other, 
as  if  in  ecstatic  delight,  but  in  a  moment  she 
dropped  it  again,  and  said  sorrowfully — 

'*  Ay  ;  but,  mother  dear,  didn't  he  say  him- 
self he  was  guilty  ?  " 

''  He  thought  so,  dear  ;  but  it  vms  only  a 
rash  blow  \  and  oh,  how  many  a  deadly 
accident  has  come  from  harsh  blows !  The 
man  was  not  killed  at  all,  dear  Mary,  but  is 
alive  and  well,  and  was  in  the  court-house 
this  day.  Oh!  what  do  we  not  owe  to  a 
good  Ood  for  His  mercy  towards  us  all? 
Tom,  dear,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  at  home  ; 
you  must  not  go  out  again." 

*'  Oh,  mother  dear,''  said  his  sister,  kissing 
him,  and  bursting  into  tears,  "  Tom's  dying ! " 

"What's  this?"  exclaimed  his  mother — 
"  death's  in  my  boy's  face ! " 

He  raised  his  head  gentiy,  and,  looking  at 
her,  replied,  with  a  famt  smile — 

"  No,  mother,  I  will  not  go  out  any  more  ; 
I  will  be  good  at  last — it's  time  for  me." 

At  this  moment  old  Dalton  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  entered  the  house,  but  were  not 
surprised  a(fiBding  Mary  and  her  mother  in 
tears ;  for  they  supposed,  naturally  enough, 
that  the  tears  were  tears  of  joy  for  the  old 
man's  acquittal  Mrs.  Dalton  raised  her 
hand  to  enjoin  silence  ;  and  then,  pointing  to 
her  son.  said — 


"  We  must  keep  quiet  for  a  littie." 

They  all  looked  upon  the  young  man,  and 
saw,  that  death,  immediate  death,  was  stamp- 
ed upon  his  features^  gleamed  vdldly  out  of 
his  eyes,  and  spoke  in  his  feeble  and  hollow 
voice. 

*  "Father,"  said  he,  "let  me  kiss  you,  or 
come  and  kiss  me.  Thank  Ood  for  what  has 
happened  this  day.  Father,"  he  added,  look- 
ing up  into  the  old  man's  face,  vdth'  an  ex* 
pression  of  unutterable  sorrow  and  affection 
— "  father,  I  know  I  was  wild  ;  but  I  will  be 
vfild  no  more.  I  vras  wicked,  too ;  but  I  will 
be  vncked  no  more.  There  is  an  end  now  to 
all  my  follies  and  all  my  ciimes  ;  an'  I  hope 
— I  hope  that  God  will  have  mercy  upon  me, 
an'  forgive  me." 

The  tears  rained  fast  upon  his  pale  &oe 
from  the  old  man's  eyes,  as  he  exclaimed — 

"  He  will  have  mercy  upon  you,  my  darlin' 
son ;  look  to  Him,  I  know,  darhn',  that 
whatever  crimes  or  follies  you  committed, 
you  are  sorry  for  them,  an'  God  will  forgive 
you." 

* " I  am,"  he  replied  ;  "kiss  me  all  of  you  ; 
my  sight  is  gettm'  wake,  an'  my  tongue  isn't 
— ^isn't  so  strong  as  it  was." 

One  after  one  they  all  kissed  him,  and  as 
each  knew  that  this  tender  and  sorrowful 
embrace  must  be  the  last  that  should  ever 
pass  between  them,  it  is  impossible  adequate- 
ly to  describe  the  scene  which  then  took 
place. 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make,"  he  added, 
feebly;  "  an'  it  is,  that  I  may  sleep  vnth  Peg- 
gy and  our  baby.  Maybe  Tm  not  worthy  of 
that ;  but  still  I'd  like  it,  an'  my  heart's  upon 
it ;  an'  I  think  she  would  like  it^  too." 

"It  can  be  done,  an'  well  do  it,"  replied 
his  mother ;  "we'll  do  it  my  darlin'boy — my 
son,  my  son,  well  do  it" 

"Don't  you  all  forgive  me — ^forgive  me 
everything  ?  " 

They  could  only,  for  some  time,  reply  by 
their  tears ;  but  at  length  they  did  reply, 
and  he  seemed  satisfied. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "  there  was  an  ould  Irish 
air  that  Peggy  used  to  sing  for  me — ^I  thought 
I  heard  her  often  singin'  it  of  late — didi?" 

"  I  suppose  so,  darlin',"  repHed  his  mother ; 
"I  suppose  you  did." 

"  Maiy,  here,"  he  proceeded,  "  sings  it ;  I 
would  like  to  hear  it  before  I  go  ;  it's  the  air 
of  Ora  Oal  Mdchree" 

"Before  you  go,  alanna!"  exclaimed  his 
father,  pressing  him  tenderly  to  his  breast. 
"  Oh !  but  they're  bitther  words  to  us,  my 
darlin'  an'  my  lovin'  boy.  But  the  air,  Mary, 
darlin',  strive  an'  sing  it  for  him  as  well  as 
you  can." 

It  was  a  trying  task  for  the  affectionate 
girl,  who,  however,  so  far  overcame  her  griet 
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as  to  be  able  to  smg  It  with  the  very  pathos 
of  nature  itsell 

"Ay/'  said  he,  as  she  proceeded,  ''that's  it 
— ^that's  what  Peggy  used  to  sing  for  me, 
bekaifle  she  knew  /  liked  it" 

Tender  and  full  of  sorrow  were  the  notes 
as  they  came  from  the  innocent  lips  of  that 
affectionate  sister.  Her  task,  however,  was 
soon  OTer ;  for  scarcely  had  she  concluded 
the  air,  when  her  poor  brother's  ears  and 
heart  were  closed  to  the  melody  and  affec- 
tion it  breathed,  forever. 

''I  bow,"  said  she,-  with  tears,  "that 
there's  one  thing  will  give  comfort  to  you 
all  respecting  poor  Tom.  Peter  Bafferty, 
who  helped  V»Tn  home,  seein'  the  dyin'  state 
he  was  in,  went  over  to  the  Car,  and  brought 
one  of  Father  Hanratty's  curates  to  him,  so 
that  he  didn't  depart  without  resaving  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  thank  Ood ! " 

This  took  the  sidng  of  bitterness  out  of 
their  griet  &i^d  infused  into  it  a  spirit  that 
soothed  their  hearts,  and  sustained  them  by 
that  consolation  which  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion and  its  ordinances,  in  the  hour  of 
death  and  sorrow,  never  &dl  to  give  to  an 
Irish  family. 

Old  Dalton's  sleep  was  sound  that  night ; 
and  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning  the 
first  voice  he  heard  wa6  that  of  our  friend 
Toddy  Mack,  which,  despite  of  the  loss  they 
had  sustained,  and  its  consequent  sorrow, 
diffiased  among  them  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness 
and  contentment 

''You  have  no  ndson,"  said  he,  "to  fly  in 
the  face  of  God— I  don't  mane  ycUy  Mrs. 
Dalton— but  these  youngsters.  If  what  I 
heard  is  thrue  that  that  poor  boy  never  was 
himself  since  the  girl  died,  it  was  a  mercy 
for  Gk>d  to  take  him ;  and  afther  alliTe  is  a 
betther  judge  of  what's  fit  for  us  than  we 
ourselves.  Bounce,  now,  Mr.  Dalton;  you 
have  little  time  to  lose.  I  want  you  to  come 
wid  me  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Trovers.  He 
wishes,  I  think,  to  see  yourself,  for  he  says 
he  has  heard  a  good  account  o'  you,  an'  I 
promised  to  bring  you.  If  we're  there  about 
two  o'clock  well  hit  the  time  purty  close." 

"What  can  he  want  with  him,  do  you 
think?"  asked  Mrs.  Dalton. 

"Dear  knows — fifty  things — ^maybe  to 
stand  for  one  of  his  childhre--or~but,  ah ! 
forgive  me — I  could  be  merry  anywhere 
else;  but  here — here — forgive  me,  Mrs. 
Dalton." 

In  a  short  time  Dalton  and  he  mounted  a 
car  which  Toddy  had  brought  with  him,  and 
started  for  the  ofiice  of  Mr.  Travers. 

While  tliey  are  on  their  way,  we  shall  re- 
turn to  our  Mend,  young  Dick,  who  was  left 
to  trudge  home  from  the  Grey  Stone  on  the 
night  set  apart  for  the  abduction  of  Mave 


Sullivan.  Hanlon,  or  Magennis,  as  we  ought 
now  to  call  him,  having  by  his  shrewdness, 
and  Body  Duncan's  loose  manner  of  talking, 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  burglarious  at- 
tack upon  his  master's  house,  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  at  young  Dick's  quick  return, 
for  lie  had  not  expected  him  at  all  that 
night  The  appearance  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  c^culated  to  excite  impressions 
of  rather  a  serio-comic  character. 

"  Hanlon,"  said  he,  "  is  all  right  ?— every 
man  at  his  post?" 

"All  right,  sir ;  but  I  did  not  expect  you 
back  so  soon.  Whatever  youVe  been  en- 
gaged on  to-night  is  a  saicret  you've  kep'  me 
out  of." 

"  D — e,  I  was  afraid  of  you,  Hanlon — ^you 
were  too  honest  for  what  I  was  about  to- 
night You  wouldn't  have  stood  it  —  I 
probed  you  on  it  once  before,  and  yoa 
winced." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  assure  you  I  don't  wish  to 
know  what  it  is." 

"  Why,  as  the  whole  thing  has  failed  there 
can  be  no  great  secret  in  it  now.  The  old 
Prophet  hoaxed  me  cursedly  to-night  It 
was  arranged  between  us  that  he  should 
carry  off  Sullivan's  handsome  daughter  for 
me — and  what  does  the  mercenary  old  scoun- 
drel do  but  put  his  own  in  her  place,  with  a 
view  of  imposing  her  on  me." 

"Faith,  an'  of  the  two  she  is  thought  to 
be  the  finest  an'  handsomest  girl ;  but,  my 
God !  how  could  he  do  what  you  say,  an'  his 
daughter  sick  o'  the  typhus  ?  " 

"There's  some  d— d  puzzle  about  it,  I 
grant — he  seemed  puzzled — ^his  daughter 
seemed  sick,  sure  enough — and  I  am  sick. 
Hanlon,  I  fear  Fve  caught  the  typhus  from 
her — I  can  think  of  notibing  else." 

"  Gk)  to  bed,  sir ;  I  tould  you  as  you  went 
out  that  you  had  taken  rather  too  much. 
You've  been  disappointed,  an'  you're  vexed 
— that's  what  ails  you  ;  but  go  to  bed,  an* 
youll  sleep  it  offl" 

"  Yes,  I  must  In  a  day  or  two  it's  arranged 
that  I  and  Travers  are  to  settle  about  the 
leases,  and  I  must  meet  that  worthy  gentle- 
man with  a  dear  head." 

"Is  Darby  Skinadre,  sir,  to  have  Dalton's 
farm?" 

"Why,  I've  pocketed  a  himdred  of  his 
money  for  it,  an'  I  think  he  ought  However, 
all  this  part  of  the  property  is  out  of  lease, 
and  you  know  we  can  neither  do  nor  say  any- 
thing tiU  we  get  the  new  leasea" 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can,  sir,"  replied  Hanlon, 
laughing ;  "  it's  cl^you  can  do  at  any  rate." 

"  How  is  thi^t  ?  What  do  you  grin  at,  con- 
found you?" 

"  You  can  lake  the  money,  sir ;  that's  what 
I  mane  byc/oin'  him.     Ha,  ha,  ha  1 " 
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"  Very  good,  Charley ;  but  Fm  sick ;  and 
I  very  much  fear  that  IVe  caught  this  con- 
founded typhus." 

The  next  day  being  that  on  which*  the  trial 
took  place,  he  rose  not  from  his  bed ;  and 
when  the  time  appointed  for  meeting  Tiavers 
came  he  was  not  at  all  in  anything  of  an  im- 
proved condition.  His  gig  was  got  ready, 
however,  and,  accompanied  by  Haulon,  he 
drove  to  the  agent's  office. 

Travers  was  a  quick,  expert  man  of  busi- 
i^ess,  who  lost  but  littJe  time  and  few  words 
in  his  dealings  with  the  world.  He  was  clear, 
rapid,  and  decisive,  and  having  once  formed 
an  opinion,  there  was  scarcely  any  possibihty 
in  changing  it  This,  indeed,  was  the  worst 
and  most  impracticable  point  about  him  ;  for 
as  it  often  happened  that  his  opinions  were 
based  upon  imperfect  or  erroneous  data,  it 
consequently  followed  that  his  inflexibihty 
was  but  another  name  for  obstinacv,  and  not 
unfrequently  for  injustice. 

As  Henderson  entered  the  office,  he  met 
our  friend  the  pedlar  and  old  Dalton  going 
out 

"  Dalton,"  said  Travers,  "  do  you  and  your 
friend  stay  in  the  next  room  ;  I  wish  to  see 
you  again  before  you  go.  How  do  you  do, 
Henderson  ?  " 

'*  I  am  not  well,''  rephed  Henderson,  '*not 
at  all  well ;  but  it  won't  signify." 

"  How  is  your  father  ?  " 

"  Much  as  usual :  I  wonder  he  didn't  call 
on  you." 

"  No,  he  did  not,  I  suppose  he's  otherwise 
engaged — the  assizes  ^ways  occupy  him. 
However,  now  to  business,  Mr.  Henderson ; " 
and  he  looked  inquiringly  at  Dick,  as  much 
as  to  say,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you. 

''  We  had  better  see,  I  think,"  proceeded 
Dick,  *'  and  make  arrangements  about  these 
new  leases." 

"I  shall  expect  to  be  bribed  for  each  of 
them,  Mr.  Bichard." 

"  Bribed  I  "  exclaimed  the  other,  "  ha,  ha„ 
ha !  that's  good." 

"Why,  do  you  think  there's  anything 
morally  wrong  or  dishonorable  in  a  bribe  ?  " 
asked  the  other,  with  a  very  serious  face. 

"Come, come,  Mr.  Travers,"  said  Dick,  "a 
joke's  a  joke  ;  only  don't  put  so  grave  a  &ce 
on  you  when  you  ask  such  a  question.  How- 
ever, as  you  say  yourself,  now  to  business — 
about  these  leases." 

"I trust,"  continued  Travers,  "that  I  am 
both  an  honest  man  and  a  gentleman,  yet  I 
expect  a  bribe  for  every  lease." 

"Well,  then,"  rephed  Henderson,  "it  is 
not  generally  supposed  that  either  an  honest 
man  or  a  gentleman " 

"  Would  take  a  bribe  ?— eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  d — n  it,  no ;  not  exactly  that  eith- 


er ;  but  come,  let  us  understand  each  other. 
If  you  will  be  wilful  on  it,  why  a  wilful  man, 
they  say,  must  have  his  way.  Bribery,  how- 
ever-rank  bribery-is  a-" 

"  Crime  to  which  neither  an  honest  man 
nor  a  gentleman  would  stoop.  You  see  I 
anticipate  what  you  are  about  to  say ;  you 
despise  bribery,  Mr.  Henderson  ?  " 

"Sir,"  rephed  the  other,  rather  warmly, 
"  I  trust  that  I  am  a  gentleman  and  an  hon- 
est man,  too." 

"  But  still,  a  wilful  man,  Mr.  Henderson, 
must  have  his  way,  you  know.  Well,  of 
course,  you  are  a  gentleman  and  an  honest 
man." 

He  then  rose,  and  touching  the  bell,  said 
to  the  servant  who  answered  it  : 

"  Send  in  the  man  named  Darby  Skina- 
dre." 

If  that  miserable  wretch  was  thin  and 
shrivelled-looking  when  first  introduced  to 
our  readers,  he  appeared  at  the  present 
period  Httle  else  than  the  shadow  of  what  he 
had  been.  He  not  only  lost  heavily  by  the 
usurious  credit  he  had  given,  in  consequence 
of  the  wide-spread  poverty  and  crying  dis- 
tress of  the  wretdied  people,  who  were 
mostly  insolvent,  but  he  suffered  severely  by 
the  outrages  which  had  taken  place,  and 
doubly  so  in  consequence  of  the  anxiety 
which  so  many  felt  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  him,  under  that  guise,  for  his  heartless- 
ness  and  blood-sucking  extortions  upon 
them. 

"Your  name,"  proceeded  the  agent,  "is 
Darby  Skinadre  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  have  given  this  gentleman  the 
sum  of  a  hundred  pounds,  as  a  bribe,  for 
promising  you  a  lease  of  ComeUus  Dalton's 
farm?" 

"  I  gave  him  a  hundred  pounds,  but  not 
at  all  as  a  bribe,  sir ;  I'm  an  honest  man,  I 
trust — an'  the  Lord  forbid  Pd  have  anything 
to  do  wid  a  bribe ;  an'  if  you  cm*  he  knew — 
if  you  only  knew,  both  o'  you — the  hard 
strivin,'  an'  scrapin,'  an'  sweepin'  I  had  to 
get  it  together " 

"That  will  do,  sir;  be  silent.  You  re- 
ceived this  money,  Mr.  Henderson?" 

"Tut,  Travers,  my  good  friend;  this  is 
playing  too  high  a  C£urd  about  such  a  matter. 
Don't  you  know,  devilish  well,  that  these 
things  are  common,  aye,  and  among  gentle- 
men and  honest  men  too,  as  you  say?" 

"  Well,  that  is  a  discussion  upon  which  J 
shall  not  enter.  Now,  as  you  say,  to  busi- 
ness." 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Henderson,  smil- 
uig,  "'if  you  have  no  o^ection,  /am  wiping 
that  you  should  take  ^dnadre*s  a£Gur  and 
mine  as  a  precedent  between  you  and  me. 
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Let  us  not  be  fo  >ls,  Mr.  Travers ;  it  is  every 
one  for  himself  in  this  world/' 

"  What  is  it  you  expect,  in  the  first  place  ?  " 
asked  the  agent. 

"Why,  new  leases,"  replied  the  other, 
''upon  reasonable  terms,  of  course." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Travers,  "I  beg  to  in- 
form you  that  you  shall  not  have  them,  mth 
only  one  exception.  You  shall  have  a  lease 
of  sixty-nine  acres  attached  to  the  Grange,  be- 
ing the  quantity  of  land  you  actually  farm." 

"  Pray,  why  not  of  all  the  property  ?  "  asked 
Dick.  N 

"  My  good  friend,"  replied  the  agent,  nearly 
in  his  own  words  to  the  Fedlar ;  "  the  fEMst  is, 
tliat  we  are  about  to  introduce  a  new  system 
altogether  upon  our  property.  We  are  de- 
termined to  manage  it  upon  a  perfectly  new 
prmciple.  It  has  been  too  much  sublet  im- 
der  us,  and  we  have  resolved,  Mr.  Henderson, 
to  rectify  this  eviL  That  is  my  answer. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Grange  farm,  you 
get  no  leases.  We  shall  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  see  that  a  better  order  of  things  be 
established  upon  the  property.  As  for  you, 
Skinadre,  settle  this  matter  of  your  hundred 
pounds  with  Mr.  Henderson  as  best  you 
may.  That  was  a  private  transaction  be- 
tween yomrselves ;  between  yourselves,  then, 
does  the  settlement  of  it  lie?" 

He  once  more  touched  the  bell,  and 
desired  Cornelius  Dalton  and  the  Pedlar  to 
be  sent  in. 

"  Mr.  Henderson,"  he  proceeded,  "  I  will 
bid  you  good  morning ;  you  certainly  look 
ill.  Skinadre,  you  may  go.  I  have  sent  for 
Mr.  Dalton,  IVIr.  Henderson,  to  let  him  know 
that  he  shall  be  reiastated  in  his  farm,  and 
every  reasonable  allowance  made  him  for  the 
oppression  and  injustice  which  he  and  his 
respectable  family  have  suffered  at — I  will 
not  say  whose  hands." 

"  Travel's,"  replied  Henderson,  "  your  con- 
duct is  harsh — ^and — however,  I  cannot  now 
think  of  leases — ^I  am  every  moment  getting 
worse — ^I  am  very  ill — good-morning." 

He  then  went 

"An'  am  I  to  lose  my  hundre  pounds^ 
your  honor,  of  my  hard  earned  money,  that 
I  squeezed " 

"  Out  of  the  blood  and  marrow  and  life  of 
the  struggling  people,  you  heartless  extor- 
tioner I  Begone,  sirra ;  a  foot  of  land  upon 
the  properly  for  which  I  am  agent  you  shall 
never  occupy.  You  and  your  tribe,  whether 
you  batten  upon  the  distress  of  struggling 
industry  in  the  deceitful  ^laelstrooms  of  the 
metropolis,  or  in  the  dirty,  dingy  shops  of  a 
pnvate  country  village,  are  each  a  scorpion 
curse  to  the  peopla  Your  very  existence  is 
a  libel  upon  the  laws  by  which  the  rights  of 
civil  society  are  protected." 


"  Troth,  your  honor  does  me  injustice  ;  I 
never  see  a  case  of  distress  that  my  heart 
doesn't  bleed " 

"  With  a  leech-like  propensity  to  pounce 
upon  it     Begone ! " 

The  man  slunk  out 

"Dalton,"  he  proceeded,  when  the  old 
man,  accompanied  by  the  Pedlar,  came  in, 
"  I  sent  for  you  to  say  that  I  am  wiUing  you 
should  have  your  farm  again." 

"  Sir,"  rephed  the  other,  "  I  am  thankful 
and  grateful  to  you  for  that  kindness,  but 
it's  now  too  late  ;  I  am  not  able  to  go  back 
upon  it ;  I  have  neither  money  nor  'stock  of 
any  kind.  I  am  deeply  and  gratefully 
obhged  to  you ;  but  I  have  not  a  sixpence 
worth  in  the  world  to  put  on  it.  An  honest 
heart,  sir,  an'  a  clear  fame,  is  all  that  God 
has  left  me,  blessed  be  His  name." 

"  Don't  b'Heve  a  word  of  it,'*  replied  the 
Pedlar.  "  Only  let  your  honor  give  him  a 
good  lease,  at  a  raisonable  rint,*makin'  al- 
lowance for  his  improvements " 

"  Never  mind  conditions,  my  good  friend," 
said  the  agent,  "but  proceed  ;  for,  if  I  don't 
mistake,  you  will  yourself  give  him  a  lift" 

"  May  be,  well  find  him  stock  and  capital 
a  thrifle,  any  way,"  replied  the  Pedlar  with 
a  knowing  wink.  "I  haven't  carried  the 
pack  all  my  life  for  nothing,  I  hope." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  agent  to  Dalton, 
"that  one  of  your  sons  is  dead.  I  leave 
town  to-day,  but  I  shall  be  here  this  day  fort- 
night ; — csdl  then,  and  we  shall  have  every 
thing  arranged.  Your  case  wajs  a  very  hard 
one,  and  a  very  common  one ;  but  it  was  one 
with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  in 
which,  until  now,  we  could  not  interfei*e.  I 
have  looked  clearly  into  it,' and  regret  to 
find '  that  such  cases  do  exist  upon  Irish 
property  to  a  painful  extent,  although  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  public  opinion,  and  a  more 
enlightened  experience,  are  every  day  con- 
siderably diminishing  the  eviL" 

He  then  rang  for  some  one  else,  and  our 
friends  withdrew,  impressed  with  a  grateful 
sense  of  his  integrity  and  justice. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 


Condiuion. 


The  interest  excited  by  the  trial,  involving 
as  it  did  so  much  tliat  concerned  the  Sulli- 
vans,  especially  the  hopes  and  affections  oi 
their  daughter  Mave,  naturally  induced  them 
— though  not  on  this  latter  account — young 
and  old,  to  attend  the  -assizes,  not  excepting 
Mave  herself ;  for  her  father,  much  against 
her  inclination,  had  made  a  point  to  bring 
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her  with  them.  On  finding,  however,  how 
matters  turned  out,  f^  perfect  and  hearty  re- 
conciliation took  place  between  the  two 
families,  in  the  course  of  which  Mave  and 
the  Prophet's  wife  once  more  renewed  their 
acquaintance.  Some  necessary  and  brief  ex- 
plimation  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which 
allusion  was  made  to  Sarah  and  her  state  of 
health. 

"I  hope,"  said  Mave,  "you  will  lose  no 
time  in  goin'  to  see  her.  1  know  her  affec- 
tionate heart ;  an'  that  when  she  hears  an* 
feels  that  she  has  a  mother  aUve  an'  well,  an* 
that  loves  her  as  she  ought  to  be  loved,  it 
will  put  new  life  into  her." 

"She  is  a  fine  lookin*  girl,**  replied  her 
mother,  "  an*  while  I  was  spakin*  to  her,  I 
felt  my  heart  warm  to  her  sure  enough  ;  but 
she's  a  wild  crature,  they  say." 

"  Hasty  a  Httle,*'  said  Mave  ;  "  but  then 
such  a  heart  as  she  has.  You  ought  to  go 
see  her  at  wanst" 

"  I  would,  dear,  an'  my  heart  is  longin*  to 
see  her ;  but  I  think  it's  betther  that  I  should 
not  till  afther  his  thrial  to-morrow.  I'm  to 
be  a  witness  against  the  unfortunate  man." 

"  Against  her  father ! — against  your  own 
husband !  '*  exclaimed  Mave,  looking  aghast 
at  this  information,  0- 

"Yes,  dear;  for  it  was  my  brother  he 
murdhered  an*  he  must  take  the  consequences, 
if  he  was  my  husband  and  her  lather  ten 
times  oi?er.  My  brother's  blood  mustn't 
pass  for  nothin*.  Besides,  the  hand  o*  God 
is  in  it>  an'  I  must  do  my  duty." 

The  heart  of  the  gentle  and  heroic  Mave, 
which  could  encounter  contagion  and  death, 
from  a  principle  of  unconscious  magnanimity 
and  affection,  that  deserved  a  garland,  now 
shrunk  back  with  pain  at  the  sentiments  so 
coolly  expressed  by  Sarali's  mother.  She 
thought  for  a  moment  of  young  Dalton,  and 
that  ijf  she  w'ere  called  upon,to  prosecute  him, 
— ^but  she  hastily  put  the  fearful  hypothesis 
aside,  and  was  about  to  bid  her  acquaintance 
good-bye,  when  the  latter  said : 

"  To-morrow,  or  rather  the  day  afther,  Td 
wish  to  see  her  for  then  111  know  what  will 
happen  to  hivfiy  an*  how  to  act  with  her ;  an' 
if  you'd  come  with  me,  Fd  be  glad,  of  iti  an' 
you'd  oblige  me." 

Mave*s  gentle  and  affectionate  spirit  was 
disquieted  witliin  her  by  what  she  had  al- 
ready heard  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  con- 
vinced her  that  her  presence  on  the  occasion 
might  be  serviceable  to  Sarah,  whose  excit- 
able temperament  and  delicate  state  of  health 
required  gentle  and  judicious  treatment. 

"  I'm  afeard,"  said  Mrs,  Mlvor,  "  that  by 
the  time  the  trial's  over  to-morrow,  itll  be 
too  late  ;  but  let  us  say  the  day  afther,  if  if  s 
the  same  to  you." 


"  Well,  then,"  replied  Mave,  "  you  can  call 
to  our  place,  as  it's  on  your  vmy,  an'  we'll 
both  go  together." 

"If  she  knew  her,"  said  Mave  to  her 
friends,  on  her  way  home,  "  as  I  do  ;  if  she 
only  knew  the  heart  she  has — the  lovin',  the 
fearless,  the  .great  heart ; — oh,  if  she  did,  no 
earthly  thing  would  prevent  her  from  goin' 
to  her  without  the  loss  of  a  minute*^  time. 
Poor  Sarah  ! — ^brave  and  generous  girl — 
what  wouldn't  I  do  to  bring  her  back  to 
health  !  But  ah,  mother,  I'm  afeard ; "  and  as 
the  noble  girl  spoke,  the  tears  gushed  to  her 
eyes — "  'It's  my  last  act  for  you,'  she  whis- 
pered to  me,  on  that  night  when  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  villains — '  I  know  wliat 
you  risked  for  me  in  the  shed  ;  I  know  it, 
dear  Mave,  an*  I*m  now  sthrivin'  to  pay  back 
my  debt  to  you.*  Oh,  mother  ! "  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  where — where  could  one  look  for  the 
like  of  her !  an*  yet  how  little  does  the  world 
know  ^bout  her  goodness,  or  her  greatness, 
I  may  say.  Wfell,"  proceeded  IVfiive,  "she 
paid  that  debt ;  but  I'm  afeai'd,  mother,  itll 
turn  out  that  it  was  with  hei*  own  life  she 
paid  it." 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Mrs.  Mlvor  and 
Mave  set  out  on  their  visit  to  Sarah,  each 
now  aware  of  the  dreadful  and  inevitable 
doom  that  awaited  her  father,  and  of  the  part 
which  one  of  them,  at  least,  had  taken  in 
bringing  it  about.  , 

About  half  an  hour  before  theur  arrival, 
Sarah,  whose  anxiety  touching  the  fate  of 
old  Dalton  could  endure  no  more,  lay  await- 
ing the  return  of  her  nurse — a  simple,  good- 
hearted,  matter-of-fact  creature,  who  had  no 
notion  of  ever  conceaHug  the  truth  under 
any  circumstances.  The  poor  girl  had  sent 
her  to  get  an  account  of  the  trud  the  best 
way  she  could,  and,  as  we  said,  she  now  lay 
awaiting  her  return.    At  length  she  came  in. 

"  Well,  Biddy,  what's  the  news— or  have 
you  got  any  ?  " 

The  old  woman  gently  and  affectionately 
put  her  hand  over  on  Sarah's  forehead,  as  if 
the  act  was  a  religious  ceremony,  and  accom- 
panied an  invocation,  as,  indeed,  she  intend- 
ed it  to  do. 

"  May  God  in  His  mercy  soon  relieve  yen 
from  your  thrials,  my  poor  girl,  an'  bring 
you  to  Himself  I  but  it's  the  black  news  I 
have  for  you  this  day." 

Sarah  started. 

"  What  news,"  she  asked,  hastily — "  what 
Wflc^news?" 

"  Husth,  now,  on'  IH  tell  you ;— in  the  fir^t 
place,  your  mother  is  alive,  an*  has  come  to 
the  coTinthry." 

Sarah  immediately  sat  up  in  the  bed. 
without  assistanoe,  and  fastening  her  black, 
brilliant  eyes  uppn  the  woman,  exdaimed  — 
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"  My  mother — my  mother — my  own  moth- 
er !  —  an*  do  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  this 
is  black  news  ?  Lave  the  house,  I  bid  you. 
Ill  get  up — Tm  not  sick — I'm  well.  Great 
God !  yes,  I'm  w«ll — very  well ;  but  how 
dare  you  name  black  news  an'  my  mother — 
my  blessed  mother —  in  the  same  breath,  or 
on  the  same  day?  " 

"  Will  you  hear  me  out^  then? "  continued 
the  nurse. 

"No,"  replied  Sarah,  attempting  to  get  up 
— '*  I  want  to  hear  no  more  ;  now  I  wish  to. 
live — now  I  am  sure  of  one,  an'  that  one  my 
mother  —  my  own  mother — to  love  me  —  to 
guide  me — to  taich  me  all  that  I  ought  to 
know  ;  but,  above  all,  to  love  me.  An'  my  fa- 
ther— my  poor  unhappy  fether — ^an'  he  is  un- 
happy— ^he  loves  me,  too.  Oh,  Biddy,  I  can 
forgive  you  now  for  what  you  said — ^I  will  be 
happy  still — an'  my  mother  will  be  happy  — 
an'  myfether, — my  poor  father — ^will  be  hap- 
py yet  ;  he'll  reform — repent  maybe  ;  an' he'll 
wanst  more  get  back  his  early  heart — his 
heart  when  it  was  good,  an'  not  hardened,  as 
he  says  it  w^as,  by  the  world.  Biddy,  did 
you  ever  see  any  one  cry  with  joy  before — 
ha — ha — did  you  now?" 

"  God  strengthen  you,  my  poor  child,"  ex- 
claimed the  nurse,  bursting  into  tears ;  "  for 
what  will  become  of  you?  Your  father, 
Sarah  dear,  is  to  be  hanged  for  murdher,  an' 
it  was  your  mother  s  evidence  that  hanged 
him.  She  swore  against  him  on  the  tlmal 
an'  his  sentence  is  passed.  Bartle  Sullivan 
wasn't  murdhered  at  all,  but  another  man 
was,  an*  it  was  your  father  that  done  it  On 
next  Friday  he's  to  be  hanged,  an*  your  mo- 
ther, they  say,  swore  his  life  away  I  If  that's 
not  Uack  news,  I  don't  know  what  is." 

Sarah's  face  had  been  flushed  to  such  a  de- 
gree by  the  first  portion  of  the  woman's  in- 
telligence, that  its  expression  was  brilliant 
and  animated  beyond  behef .  On  hearmg  its 
conclusion,  however,  the  change  from  joy  to 
horror  was  instantaneous,  shocking,  and  piti- 
able, beyond  all  power  of  language  to  ex- 
presa  '  She  was  struek  perfectly  motionless 
and  ghastly ;  and  as  she  kept  her  large  lucid 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  woman's  fcice,  the  po'.7- 
ers  of  life,  that  had  been  hitherto  in  such  a 
tumult  of  delight  within  her,  seemed  slowly, 
and  with  a  deadly  and  scarcely  perceptible 
motion,  to  ebb  out  of  her  system.  The  re- 
vulsion was  too  dreadful ;  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  who  was  anxious  to  shrink 
or  hide  from  something  that  was  painful,  she 
laid  her  head  down  on  the  humble  pillow  of 
her  bed. 

"  Now,  asthore,"  said  the  woman,  struck 
by  the  woeful  change — "don't  take  it  too 
much  to  heart ;  you're  young,  an'  please  God, 
you  11  get  over  it  all  yet." 


"No,"  she  replied,  in  a  voice  so  utterly, 
changed  and  deprived  of  its  strength,  that 
the  woman  could  with  difiiculty  hear  or  un- 
deratand  her.  "  There's  but  one  good  bein' 
in  the  world,"  she  said  to  herself,  "an'  that 
is  Mave  Sullivan*:  I  have  no  mother,  no  fath- 
er— ^all  I  can  love  now  is  Mave  Sullivan — 
that's  alL" 

"  Every  one  that  knows  her  does,"  said  the 
nurse. 

"  Who  ?  "  said  Sarah,  inquiringly. 

"  Why,  Mave  Sullivan,"  replied  the  oth^r ; 
"  wom't  you  spakin'  about  her  ?  " 
•  "  Was  I  ?  "  said  she,  "  maybe  so — what  was 
Isayin'?" 

She  then  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  as 
if  she  felt  pain  and  confusion  ;  after  which 
she  waved  the  nurse  towards  her,  but  on  the 
woman  stooping  down,  she  seemed  to  forget 
that  she  had  beckoned  to  her  at  all. 

At  this  moment  Mave  and  her  mother  en- 
tered, and  after  looking  towards  the  bed  on 
which  she  lay,  they  inquired  in  a  whisper, 
from  her  attendant  how  she  was. 

The  woman  pointed  hopelessly  to  her  own 
head,  and  then  looked  significantly  at  Saraii, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  her  bndn  was  then  un- 
settled. 

"There's  something  wrong  here,"  she 
added,  in  an  under  tone,  and  touching  her 
head,  "  especially  since  I  tould  her  what  had 
happened." 

"  Is  she  acquainted  with  everything  ?  "  ask- 
ed her  mother. 

"  She  is/'  replied  the  other ;  "  she  knows 
that  her  father  is  to  die  on  Friday  an'  that 
you  swore  agin'  him." 

"But  what  on  earth,"  said  Mave,  "could 
make  you  be  so  mad  as  to  let  her  know  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ?  " 

"  Why,  she  sent  me  to  get  word,"  replied 
the  simple  creature,  "and  you  wouldn't  have 
me  tell  her  a  lie,  an'  the  'poor  girl  on  her 
death-bed,  I'm  afeard." 

Her  mother  went  over  and  stood  op]X)site 
where  she  lay,  that  is,  near  the  foot  of  her 
bed,  and  putting  one  hand  under  her  chin, 
looked  at  her  long  and  steadily.  Mave 
went  to  her  side  and  taking  her  hand 
gently  up,  kissed  it,  and  wept  quietly,  but 
bitterly. 

It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  look  upon 
her  without  a  feeling  of  deep  and  extra- 
ordinary interest.  Her  singularly  youthful 
aspect  —  her  surprising  beauty,  to  which 
disease  and  suffering  had  given  a  character 
of  purity  and  tenderness  flJmost  etherial — 
the  natural  symmetiy  and  elegance  of  her 
very  arms  and  hands — the  wonderful  whitS' 
ness  of  her  skin,  which  contrasted  so  strik- 
ingly with  the  raven  black  of  her  glossy  haii-, 
and  the  soul  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
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lay  obviously  expressed  by  the  long  silken 
cye-lasbes  of  her  closed  eyes — all,  when 
taken  in  at  a  glance,  were  calculated  to 
impress  a  beholder  with  love,  and  sympathy, 
Aud  tenderness,  such  as  no  human  heart 
could  resist 

Mave,  on  glancing  at  her  mother,  saw 
a  few  tears  stealing,  as  it  were,  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  I  wish  to  God,  my  dear  daughter,"  ex- 
claimed the  latter,  in  a  low  voice,  <'  that  I  had 
nfever  seen  your  face,  lovely  as  it  is,  an*  it 
surely  would  be  betther  for  yourself  that  you 
had  never  been  bom." 

She  then  passed  to  the  bed-side,  and  taking 
Mave's  place,  who  withdrew,  she  stooped 
down,  and  placing  her  Ups  upon  Sarah's 
white  broad  forehead,  exclaimed — "  May  Gbd 
bless  you,  my  deardaughter,  is  the  heajrt-felt 
prayer  of  your  unhappy  mother !  " 

Sarah  suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  and 
started. — "  What  is  wrong  ?  There  is  some- 
thing wrong.  Didn't  I  hear  some  one 
callin'  me  daughter?  Here's  a  strange 
woman  — Charley  Hanlon  s  aunt  —  Biddy, 
come  here ! " 

"  Well,  acushla,  here  I  am — keep  yourself 
quiet,  achora — what  is  it  ?  " 

''  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  my  mother  swore 
my  father's  life  away  ?  " 

**  It's  what  they  say,"  repHed  the  matter- 
of-fact  nurse. 

**  Then  it's  a  he  that's  come  from  hell  it- 
self," she  replied — "  Oh,  if  I  was  only  up  and 
strong  as  I  was,  let  me  see  the  man  or 
woman  that  durst  say  so.  My  mother  I  to 
become  unnatural  and  treacherous,  an'  I 
have  a  mother — ^ha,  ha — oh,  how  often  have 
I  thought  of  this — thought  of  what  a  girl  I 
would  be  if  I  was  to  have  a  mother — how 
good  I  would  be  too — how  kind  to  her — how 
I  would  love  her,  an'  how  she  would  love 
me,  an'  then  my  heart  would  sink  when  I'd 
think  of  home — ^ay,  an'  when  Nelly  would 
spake  cruelly  an'  harshly  to  me  I'd  feel  as  if 
I  could  kill  her,  or  any  one." 

Her  eye  here  caught  Mave  SulUvan's,  and 
she  again  started. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  am  I 
still  in  the  sLed  ?  Mave  SulUvan  ! — ^help  me 
up,  Biddy." 

*'I  am  here,  dear  Sarah,"  repKed  the  gen- 
tle girl — '"  I  am  here ;  keep  yourself  quiet 
and  don't  attempt  to  sit  up ;  you're  not  able 
to  do  it" 

The  composed  and  serene  aspect  of  Mave, 
and  the  kind,  touching  tones  of  her  voice, 
seemed  to  operate  favorably  upon  her,  and 
to  aid  her  m  collecting  her  confused  and 
8catteri3d  thoughts  into  something  like  or- 
der. 
•   "  01^  dear  Mavo, "  said  she,  "  what  is  this  ? 


What  has  happened  ?  Isn't  there  something 
wrong?  I'm  confused.  Havel  a  mother? 
Have  I  a  limn*  mother,  that  will  love  me  ?  " 

Her  large  eyes  suddenly  sparkled  \^ith 
singular  animation  as  she  asked  the  lost 
question,  and  Mave  thought  it  was  the  most 
appropriate  moment  to  make  the  mother 
known  to  her. 

''You  have^  dear  Sarah,  an'  here  she  is 
waitin*  to  clasp  ydu  to  her  heart,  an'  give  you 
her  blessin'." 

<< Where?"  she  exdaimed,  starting  up  in 
her  bed,  as  if  in  full  health ;  "my  mother! 
where  ? — ^where  ?  " 

She  held  her  arms  out  towards  her,  for 
Mave  had  again  assumed  the  mother's  station 
at  her  bedside,  and  the  latter  stood  at  a  httle 
distance.  On  seeing  her  daughter's  arms 
widely  extended  towards  her,  she  approached 
her,  but  whether  checked  by  Sarah's  allusion 
to  her  conduct,  or  from  a  wish  to  spare  her 
excitement^  or  from  some  natural  coldness  of 
disposition,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  she  did  it 
vriih  so  UtUe  appearance  of  the  eager  enthu- 
siasm that  the  heart  of  the  latter  expected, 
and  with  a  manner  so  singularly  cool  and 
unexcited,  tliat  Sarah,  whose  feelings  were 
always  decisive  and  rapid  as  hghtning,  had 
time  to  recognize  her  features  as  Hanlon  s 
aunt  whom  ^e  had  seen  and  talked  to  be- 
fore. 

But  that  was  not  all ;  she  perceived  not  in 
her  these  external  manifestations  of  strong 
affection  and  natural  tenderness  for  which 
her  own  heart  yearned  almost  convulsively  ; 
there  was  no  sparkling  gltmce — no  precii^i- 
tate  emotion — no  gushing  of  tears — no  mo- 
ther's love — in  short,  nothing  of  what  her 
noble  and  loving  spirit  could  recognize  as 
kindred  to  itself,  and  to  her  waiin  and  im- 
pulsive heart  The  moment — the  glance — 
that  sought  and  found  not  what  it  looked  for 
— were  decisive  :  the  arms  that  had  been  ex- 
tended remained  extended  still,  but  the  spirit 
of  that  attitude  was  changed,  as  was  that 
eager  and  tumultuous  delight  which  had 
just  flashed  from  her  countenance.  Her 
thoughts,  as  we  said,  were  quick,  and  in  al- 
most a  moment's  time  she  appeared  to  be 
altogether  a  different  individual 

"  Stop  1 "  she  exclaimed,  now  repelling  in- 
stead of  soUciting  the  embrace — "  there  isn't 
the  love  of  a  mother  in  that  woman's  heart — 
an'  what  did  I  hear? — ^that  she  swore  my 
father's  life  away — her  husband  s  life  away. 
No,  no;  I'm  changed — ^I  see  my  fathers 
blood,  shed  by  her,  too,  his  own  wife !  Look 
at  her  features,  they're  hard  and  harsh — 
there's  no  love  in  her  eyes — they're  cowld 
and  sevare.  No,  no ;  there's  something 
wrong  there — ^I  feel  that — ^I  feel  it — it's  here 
— the  feelin's  in  my  heart — oh,  what  a  dark 
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hour  this  is  I  You  were  right,  Biddy,  you 
brought  me  black  news  this  day — but  it 
won't — it  won't  throuble  me  long — it  won't 
^trouble  this  poor  brain  long — it  won't  pierce 
this  poor  heart  long — I  hope  not  Oh ! "  she 
exclaimed,  turning  to  Mave,  and  extending 
her  arms  towards  her,  "  Mave  Sullivan,  let 
me  die ! " 

The  affectionate  but  disappointed  girl  had 
all  l^Iave's  sympathies,  whose  warm  and 
affectionate  feelmgs  recoiled  from  the  cold- 
ness and  apparent  want  of  natural  tender- 
ness which  characterized  the  mother's  man- 
ner, imder  circumstances  in  themselves  so 
affecting.  Still,  after  having  soothed  Sarah 
foi\  a  few  minutes,  and  placed  her  head  once 
more  upon  the  pillow,  she  whispered  to  the 
mother,  who  seemed  to  think  more  than  to 
feel: 

"  Don't  be  surprised ;  when  you  consider 
the  state  she's  in — and  indeed  it  isn't  to  be 
wondered  at  after  what  she  has  heard — ^you 
must  make  every  allowance  for  the  poor 
girl." 

Sarah's  emotions  were  now  evidently  in 
incessant  play. 

"  Biddy,"  said  she,  "  come  here  again  ; 
help  me  up." 

"Dear  Sarah,"  said  Mave,  "you  are  not 
able  to  bear  all  this ;  if  you  could  compose 
yourself  &n'  forget  everj'thing  unpleasant  for 
a  while,  till  you  grow  strong " 

"  If  I  could  forget  that  my  mother  has  no 
heart  to  love  me  with — that  she's  cowld  and 
strange  to  me :  if  I  could  forget  that  she's 
brought  my  father  to  a  shameful  death — my 
father's  heart  wasn't  cUiogether  bad ;  no,  an* 
he  was  wanat — ^I  mane  in  his  early  life — a 
good  msm.  I  know  that — I  feel  that — •  dear 
Sarah,  sleep — deep,  dear  Sarah- ' — no,  bad  as 
he  ie,  there  was  a  thousand  times  more  love 
and  nature  in  the  voice  that  spoke  them 
words  than  in  a  hundred  women  like  my 
mother,  that  hasn't  yet  kissed  my  lips. 
Biddy,  come  here,  I  say — here — ^hft  me  up 
again." 

There  was  such  energy,  and  fire,  and  com- 
mand, in  her  voice  and  words  now,  that 
^lave  could  not  remonstrate  any  longer,  nor 
the  nurse  refuse  to  obey  her.  When  she 
was  once  more  placed  sitting,  she  looked 
about  her — 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  come  here  ! " 

And  as  she  pronounced  the  word  moi?ier, 
a  trait  so  beautiful,  so  exquisite,  so  natural, 
and  so  pathetic,  accompanied  it,  that  Mave 
once  more  wept.  Her  voice,  in  uttering  the 
word,  quivered,  and  softened  into  tenderness, 
with  the  affection  which  nature  itself  seems 
to  have  associated  with  it.  Sarah  herself 
remarked  this,  even  in  the  anguish  of  the 
moment- 


"My  very  heart  knows  and  loves  the 
word,"  she  said.  "  Oh !  why  is  it  that  I  am  to 
suffer  this  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  empty 
name  is  all  that's  left  me  af ther  all  ?  Mother, 
come  here — ^I  am  pleadin'  for  my  father  now 
— you  pleaded  against  him,  but  I  always 
took  the  weakest  side — here  is  God  now 
among  us — ^you  must  stand  before  him — 
look  your  daughter  in  the  face — an'  answer 
her  as  you  expect  to  meet  God,  when  you 
lieave  this  throubled  life— truth — ^^truth  now, 
mother,  an'  nothin'  else.  Mother,  I  am 
dyin*.  Now,  as  God  is  to  judge  you,  did 
you  ever  love  my  fatlier  as  a  wife  ought  ?  " 

There  was  some  irresistible  spirit,  some 
unaccountable  power,  in  her  manner  and 
language,— such  command  and  such  wonder- 
ful love  of  candor  in  her  full  dark  eye — that 
it  was  impossible  to  gainsay  ox  withstand 
her. 

"I  wiU  spake  the  thruth,"  replied  her 
mother,  evidently  borne  away  and  subdued, 
"  although  it's  against  myself — to  my  shame 
an'  to  my  sorrow  I  say  it — that  when  I 
married  your  father,  another  man  had  my 
affections— but,  as  I'm  to  appear  before  God, 
I  never  wronged  him.  I  don't  know  how  it 
is  that  you've  made  me  confess  it ;  but  at 
any  rate  you're  the  first  that  ever  wrung  it 
out  o'  me." 

"That  will  do,"  replied  her  daughter, 
calmly  ;  "  chat  sounds  like  murdher  ^om  a 
mother's  Ups  I    Lay  me  down  now,  Biddy." 

Mave,  who  had  scarcely  ever  taken  her 
eyes  from  off  her  varying  and  busy  features, 
was  now  struck  by  a  singular  change  which 
she  observed  oome  over  them — a  change  that 
was  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
cannot  be  described. 

"  Sarah ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  dear,  darling 
Sarah,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Have 
you  got  ill  again  ?  " 

"  Oh !  my  child  !  "  exclaimed  her  mother 
— "  am  I  to  lose  you  this  way  at  last  ?  Oh  ! 
dear  Sarah,  forgive  me — I'm  you  mother,  and 
you'll  forgive  me." 

"  Mave,"  said  Sarah,  "  take  this — I  remem- 
ber seein*  yours  and  mine  together  not  very 
long  ago — take  this  lock  of  my  hair — ^I  think 
you'll  get  a  pair  of  scissors  on  the  comer  of 
the  shelf — cut  it  off  with  your  own  hands — 
let  it  be  sent  to  my  father — an'  when  he's 
dyin'  a  disgraceful  death,  let  him  wear  it 
next  his  heart — an'  wherever  he's  to  be 
buried,  let  him  have  this  buried  with  him. 
Let  whoever  will  give  it  to  him,  say  that  it 
comes  from  Sarah — an'  that,  if  she  was  able, 
she  would  be  with  him  through  shame,  an' 
disgrace,  an'  death  ;  that  she'd  support  him 
as  well  as  she  coidd  in  his  trouble — that 
she'd  scorn  the  world  for  him — an'  that  be- 
cause he  said  wanat  in  his  life  that  he  loved 
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her ;  Bhe*d  forgive  him  all  a  thousand  times, 
an'  would  lay  down  her  life  for  him." 

"  You  would  do  that,  my  noble  girl  I "  ex- 
claimed Have,  with  a  choking  voice. 

"An*  above  aU  things,"  proceeded  Sarah, 
''let  him  be  told,  if  it  can  be  done,  that 
fSarah  said  to  him  to  die  without  fear — to 
bear  it  up  like  a  man,  an'  not  like  a  coward 
— to  look  manfully  about  him  on  the  very 
scaffold — an' — an'  to  die  as  a  man  ought  to 
die — bravely  an'  without  fear — bravely  an' 
\vithout  fear ! " 

Her  voice  and  strength  were,  since  the  last 
change  that  Have  observed,  both  rapidly 
sinking,  and  her  mother,  anxious,  if  possible, 
to  have  her  forgiveness,  again  approached 
her  and  said : 

"  Dear  Sarah  you  are  angry  vnth  me.  Oh  1 
forgive  me — ^am  I  not  your  mother  ?  " 

The  girl's  resentments,  however,  had  aE 
passed,'  and  the  business  of  her  life,  and  its 
hmctions,  she  now  felt  were  all  over — she 
said  so — 

"It's  all  over,  at  last  now,  mother,"  she 
replied — "  I  have  no  anger  now — come  and 
kiss  me.  Whatever  you  have  done,  you  are 
still  my  mother.  Bless  me — ^bless  your 
daughter  Sarah,  I  have  nothing*  now  in  my 
heart  but  love  for  everybody.  Tell  Nelly, 
rear  Have,  that  Sarah  forgave  her,  an'  hoped 
1  hat  she'd  forgive  Sarah.  Mave,  I  trust  that 
}o\3LBSi'h4i  will  be  happy — that's  my  last  wish, 
ru'  tell  him  so.  Have,  there's  sweet  faces 
about  me,  sich  as  I  seen  in  the  shed ;  they're 
smilin'  upon  me — smUin'  upon  Sarah — upon 
poor,  hasty  Sarah  McGowan  —  that  would 
htwe  loved  every  one.  Mave,  think  of  me 
sometimes —  an'  let  /urn,  when  he  thinks  of 
the  wild  girl  that  loved  him,  look  upon  you, 
dearest  Mave,  an'  love  you,  if  possible,  bet- 
ter for  her  sake.  These  sweet  faces  are 
'  about  me  again.  Father,  111  be  before  you 
— ^but  die — die  like  a  man." 

While  uttering  these  last  few  sentences, 
which  were  spoken  with  great  dif&culty,  she 
began  to  puU  the  bedclotbes  about  with  her 
hands,  and  whilst  uttering  the  last  word,  her 
beautiful  hand  was  slightly  clenched,  as  if 
helping  out  a  sentiment  so  completely  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  brave  spirit  These  mo- 
tions,  however,  ceased  suddenly — she  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  the  troubled  spirit  of  the 
kind,  the  generous,  the  erring,  but  afSection- 
uie  Sarah  M'Gowan — as  we  shall  call  her 
still — passed  away  to  another,  and,  we  trust, 
a  better  life.  The  storms  of  her  heart  and 
brain  were  at  rest  forever. 

Thus  perished  in  early  life  one  of  those 
creatures,  that  sometimes  seem  as  if  they 
were  placed  by  mistake  in  a  wrong  sphere 
of  existence.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
a  height  of  moral  grandeur  and  true  great- 


ness, culture  and  education  might  have  ele- 
vated her,  or  to  say  with  what  brilliancy  her 
virtues  might  have  shone,  had  heart  and  af- 
fections been  properly  cultivated.  Like  some 
beautiful  and  luxuriant  flower,  however,  she 
was  permitted  to  run  into  wildness  and  dis- 
order for  want  of  a  guiding  hand ;  but  no  want, 
no  absence  of  training,  could  ever  destroy  its 
natural  delicacy,  nor  prevent  its  fragrance 
from  smelling  sweet,  even  in  the  neglected 
situation  where  it  was  left  to  pine  and  die. 

There  is  little  now  to  be  added.  "  Time, 
the  consoler,"  passes  not  in  vain  even  over 
the  abodes  of  wretchedness  and  misery. 
The  sufferings  of  that  year  of  famine  we 
have  endeavored  to  bring  before  those  who 
may  have  the  power  in  their  hands  of  as- 
suaging the  similar  horrors  which  are  likely 
to  visit  this.  The  pictures  we  have  given  are 
not  exaggerated,  but  drawn  from  memory  and 
the  terrible  realities  of  1817. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  when  sick- 
ness and  the  severity  of  winter  passed  away, 
our  lovers,  Mave  and  young  Condy  Dalton, 
were  happily  married,  as  fliey  deserved  to 
be,  and  occupied  the  farm  from  which  the 
good  old  man  had  been  so  unjustly  expelled. 

It  was  on  the  first  social  evening  that  the 
two  families,  now  so  happily  reconciled 
spent  together  subsequent  to  the  trial,  that 
Bartle  Sulhvan  gratified  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  history : 

"I  remimber  fightin',"  he  proceeded, 
"wid  Condy  on  that  night,  an'  the  devil's 
own  bulliah  batlha  he  was.  We  went  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  field  near  the  Grey  Stone  to  de- 
cide it  All  at  wanst  I  forgot  what  happened, 
till  I  found  mysell  lyin'  upon  a  car  wid  the 
M'Mahons  of  Edinbm-g,  that  lived  ten  or 
twelve  miles  beyant  the  mountains,  at  the 
foot  of  Cammore.  They  knew  me,  and  good 
right  they  had,  for  I  had  been  spakin'  to 
their  sister  Shibby,  but  she  wasn't  for  me  at 
the  time,  although  I  was  ready  to  kick  my 
own  shadow  about  her,  God  knows.  Well, 
you  see,  I  felt  disgraced  at  bein'  beaten  by 
Con  Dalton,  an'  I  was  fond  of  her,  so  what 
'ud  you  have  of  us  but  oft'  we  went  together 
to  America,  for  you  see  she  promised  to 
marry  me  if  Td  go. 

"  They  had  iAken  me  up  on  one  of  their 
carts,  tlunkin'  I  was  dhrunk,  to  lave  me  for 
safety  in  the  next  neighbor's  house  we  came 
to.  Well,  she  an'  I  married  when  we  got  to 
Boston ;  but  God  never  blessed  us  wid  a 
family ;  and  Toddy  here,  who  tuk  the  life  of 
a  pedlar,  came  back  afther  many  a  long  year, 
with  a  good,  purse,  and  lived  with  us.  At 
last  I  began  to  long  for  home,  and  so  we  all 
came  together.  The  Prophet's  wife  was  wid 
US)  an'  another  passenger  tould  me  that  Con 
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here  had  been  saspected  of  mnrdherin'  me. 
I  got  unwell  in  Liyerpool,  but  I  sent  Toddy 
on  before  me  to  make  their  minds  aiay.  Aa 
we  wor  talkin'  over  these  matthers,  I  hap- 
pened to  mention  to  the  woman  what  I  had 
seen  the  night  the  carman  was  murdhered, 
and  I  woadhered  at  the  way  she  looked  on 
hearin'  it.  She  went  on,  but  afther  a  time 
came  bacls  to  Liverpool  for  me,  an'  took  the 
typhus  on  her  way  home,  but  thank  God, 
we  were  all  in  time  to  clear  the  ini\ocent  and 
punish  the  guilty ;  ay,  an'  reward  the  good, 
too,  eh.  Toddy  ?'" 

'^*11  give  Mave  away,'*  replied  Toddy,  "if 
there  wasn't  another  man  in  Europe ;  an' 
when  I'm  puttin'your  hand  into  Con's, 
Mave,  it  won't  be  an  empty  one.  Ay,  an*  if 
your  friend  Sarah,  the  wUd  girl,  had  lived — 
but  it  cau't  be  helped— death  takes  the 
young  as  well  as  the  ould  ;  and  may  God 
prepare  us  all  to  meet  Him ! " 

Young  Richard  Henderson's  anticipations 
\^ere,  unfortunately,  too  true.  On  leaving 
Mr.  Travers'  office)  he  returned  home,  took 
his  bed,  and,  in  the  course  of  one  short 
week,  had  paid,  by  a  kind  of  judicial  punish- 
ment, the  fatal  penalty  of  his  contemplated 
profligacy.  His  fathor  survived  him  only  a 
few  months,  so  that  there  is  not  at  this  mo- 
ment, one  of  the  name  or  blood  of  Hender- 
son in  the  Grange.  The  old  man  died  of  a 
quarrel  with  Jemmy  Branigan,  to  whom  he 
left  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  ;  and 
truly  the  grief  of  this  aged  servant  after 
him  was  unique  and  original. 

"What's  to  come  o*  me?'*  said  Jemmy, 
with  tears  in  his  eye  ;  ".I  have  nothing  to 
do,  nobody  to  attend  to,  nobody  to  nght 


with,  nothing  to  disturb  me  or  put  me  out 
of  timper  ;  I  knew,  however,  that  he  would 
stick  to  his  wickedness  to  the  last — an'  so  he 
did,  for  the  devil  tempted  him,  out  of  sheer 
malice,  when  he  could  get  at  me  no  way 
else,  to  lave  me  fifty  pounds  a  year,  io  kape 
me  aisy!  Sich  revenge  and  viUany,  by  a 
dyin'  man,  was  never  heard  of.  God  help 
me,  what  am  I  to  do  now,  or  what  hand  will 
I  turn  to?  What  is  there  before  me  but 
peace  and  qhietness  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life? — ^but  I  won't  stand  ihcU  long — an'  to 
lave  me  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  kape  me  aisy  ! 
God  forgive  him  1 " 

The  Prophet  suffered  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  but  refused,  all  religious  consolation. 
Whether  his  daughter's  message  ever  reach- 
ed him  or  not,  we  have  had  no  means  of  as- 
ceiiaining.  He  died,  however,  as  she  wish- 
ed, firmly,  but  ei^llenly,  and  as  if  he  despised 
and  defied  the  world  and  its  laws.  He  neith- 
er admitted  his  guilt,  nor  attempted  to  main- 
tain his  innocrnce,  but  passed  out  of  exis- 
tence like  a  man  who  was  already  wearied 
with  its  cares,  and  uho  now  felt  satisficrd, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  contempt  for  the, 
laws  of  God  and  man,  never  leads  to  safety, 
much  less  to  happiness.  His  only  observa- 
tion was  the  following — 

"When  I  dreamt  that  young  Dalton  drove 
a  nail  in  my  coffin,  little  I  thought  it  would 
end  this  wav." 

We  have  simply  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
Rody  Duncan  was  transported  for  perjury ; 
and  that  Nelly  became  a  devotee,  or  voteen, 
and,  as  far  as  -one  could  judge,  exhibited 
something  like  repentance  for  the  sinful  life 
she  had  led  with  the  Prophet. 
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I  HAD  read  the  anonymous  summons, 
but  from  its  general  impoi*t  I  believed  it  to 
'be  one  of  those  special  meetings  convened 
for  some  purpose  affecting  the  usual  objects 
and  proceedings  of  the  body ;  at  least  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to  me  had 
nothing  extraonlinary  or  mysterious  in  them, 
beyond  the  simple  &ict,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
a  general  but  a  select  meeting  :  this  mai-k  of 
confidence  flattered  me,  and  I  determined  to 
attend  punctually.  I  was,  it  is  true,  desired 
to  keep  the  circumstances  entirely  to  myself, 
but  there  was  nothing  startling  in  this,  for  I 
had  often  received  summonses  of  a  similar  iia- 
fiire.  I  therefore  resolved  to  attend,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  my  instioictions,  "  on  the 
next  night,  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight, 
to  deliberate  and  act  upon  such  matters 
as  should  then  and  there  be  submitted  to 
my  consideration."  The  morning  after  I  re- 
ceived this  message,  I  arose  and  resumed  my^ 
usual  occupations ;  but,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  have  proceeded,  I  felt  a  sense  of  ap- 
proaching evil  hang  heavily  upon  me ;  the 
beats  of  my  pulse  were  languid,  and  an  unde- 
finable  feeling  of  anidety  pervaded  my  whole 
spirit ;  even  my  face  was  pale,  and  my  eye 
so  heavy,  that  my  father  and  brothers  con- 
cluded me  to  be  ill;  an  opinion  which  I 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  correct,  for  I  felt 
exactly  that  kind  of  depression  which  pre- 
cedes a  severe  fever.  I  could  not  understand 
what  I  experienced,  nor  can  I  yet,  except  by 
supposing  that  there  is  in  human  nature 
some  mysterious  faculty,  by  which,  in  coming 
calamities,  the  dread  of  some  fearful  evil  is 
anticipated,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  catch  a 
dark  presentiment  of  the  sensations  which 
they  subsequently  produce.  For  my  part  I 
can  neither  analyze  nor  define  it;  but  on 
that  day  I  knew  it  by  painful  experience, 
and  so  have  a  thousand  others  in  similar 
circumstances. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  winter.  The 
day  was  gloomy  and  tempestuous,  almost  be- 
yond any  other  I  remember;  dark  clouds 
rolled  over  the  hills  about  me,  and  a  close 
sleet-like  rain  fell  in  slanting  drifts  that 
chased  each  other  rapidly  towards  the  earth 
on  the  course  of  the  blast  The  outlying 
cattle  sought  the  closest  and  cahnest  corners 


of  the  fields  for  shelter  ;  the  trees  and  young 
groves  were  tossed  about>  for  the  wind  was 
so  unusually  high  that  it  swept  in  hollow  gusts 
through  them,  with  that  hoarse  murmur 
which  deepens  so  powerfully  on  the  mind 
the  sense  of  dreariness  and  desolation. 

As  the  shades  of  night  fell,  the  storm,  if 
possible,  increased.  The  moon  was  half 
gone,  and  only  a  few  stars  were  visible  by 
glimpses,  as  a  rush  of  wind  left  a  tempo- 
rary opening  in  the  sky.  I  had  determined, 
if  the  storm  should  not  abate,  to  incur  any* 
penalty  rather  than  attend  the  meeting ;  but 
the  appointed  hour  was  distant^  and  I  re- 
solved to  be  decided  by  the  future  state  of  the 
night. 

Ten  o'clock  came,  but  still  there  was  no 
change :  eleven  passed,  and  on  opening  the 
door  to  observe  if  there  were  any  likelihood  of  : 
its  clearing  up,  a  blast  of  wind,  mingled  with 
rain,  nearly  blew  me  off  my  feet.  At  length 
it  was  approaching  to  the  hour  of  midnight ; 
and  on  examining  it  a  third  time,  1[  found  it 
had  calmed  a  little,  and  no  longer  rained.   ' 

I  instantly  got  my  oak  stick,  muffled  my- 
self in  my  great  coat,  strapped  my  hat  about 
my  ears,  and,  as  the  place  of  meeting  was  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  I  presently  set 
out 

The  appearance  of  the  heavens  was  lower- 
ing and  angry,  particularly  in  that  point 
where  the  light  of  the  moon  fell  against  the 
douds,  from  a  seeming  chasm  in  them, 
through  which  alone  she  was  visible.  The 
edges  of  this  chasm  were  faintly  bronzed, 
but  the  dense  body  of  the  masses  that  hung 
piled  on  each  side  of  her,  was  black  and  in- 
penetrable  to  sight  In  no  other  point  of  the 
heavens  was  there  any  part  of  the  sky  visible  ; 
a  deep  veil  of  clouds  overhung  the  whole 
horizon,  yet  was  the  light  sufficient  to  give 
occasional  ghmpses  of  the  rapid  shifting 
which  took  place  in  this  dark  canopy,  and  of 
the  tempestuous  agitation  with  which  the 
midnight  storm  swept  to  and  fro  beneath  iL 

At  length  I  arrived  at  a  long  slated  house, 
situated  in  a  solitary  part  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  a  little  below  it  ran  a  small  stream, 
which  was  now  swollen  above  its  banks,  and 
rushing  with  mimic  roar  over  the  flat  mead- 
ows beside  it     The  appearance  of  the  bare 
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slated  building  in  such  a  night  was  particu- 
Lwly  sombre,  and  to  those,  like  me,  who  knew 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  usually  devoted, 
it  was  or  ought  to  have  been  peculisirly  so. 
There  it  stood,  silent  and  gloomy,  without 
any  appearance  of  human  life  or  enjoyment 
about  or  •within  it  As  I  approached,  the 
moon  once  more  had  broken  out  of  the 
clouds,  and  shone  dimly  upon  the  wet,  glit- 
tering slates  and  windows,  with  a  death-like 
histre,  that  gradually  faded  away  as  I  left  the 
point  of  observation,  and  entered  the  folding- 
door.     It  was  the  parish  chapel. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  here  was 
in  keeping  not  only  with  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  house,  but  with  the  darkness,  the 
storm,  and  the  hour,  which  was  now  a  little 
after  midnight  About  forty  persons  were 
Bitting  in  d^  silence  upon  the  circular  stepB 
of  the  altar.  They  did  not  seem  to  move  ; 
and  as  I  entered  and  advanccjd,  the  echo  of 
my  footsteps  rang  through  the  building  with 
a  lonely  distinctness,  which  added  to  the  so- 
lemnity and  mj^jtery  of  the  circumstances 
about  me.  The  windows  were  secured  with 
shutters  on  the  inside,  and  on  the  altar  a  can- 
dle was  lighted,  which  burned  dimly  amid 
the  surrounding  darkness,  and  lengthened 
the  shadow  of  ^e  altar  itself,  and  those  of 
six  or  seven  persons  who  stood  on  its  upper 
steps,  until  they  mingled  in  the  obscurity 
which  shrouded  the  lower  end  of  the  chapel. 
The  lEU!es  of  the  men  who  sat  on  the  (dtar 
steps  were  not  distinctly  visible,  yet  their 
prominent  and  more  characteristic  features 
were  in  sufficient  relief,  and  I  observed,  that 
some  of  the  most  malignant  and  reckless 
spirits  in  the  parish  were  assembled.  In  the 
eyes  of  those  who  stood  at  the  altar,  and 
those  whom  I  knew  to  be  invested  with  au- 
thority over  the  others,  I  could  perceive 
gleams  of  some  latent  and  ferocious  purpose, 
kindled,  as  I  soon  observed,  into  a  fiercer  ex- 
pression of  vengeance,  by  the  additional  ex- 
citement of  ardent  spirits,  with  which  they 
had  stimulated  themselves  to  a  point  of  deter- 
mination that  mocked  at  the  apprehension  of 
all  future  responsibility,  either  in  this  world 
or  the  next 

The  welcome  which  I  received  on  joining 
them  was  far  different  from  the  boisterous 
good-humor  that  used  to  mark  6iur  greetings 
on  other  occasions ;  just  a  nod  of  the  head 
from  this  or  that  person,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sat,  with  a  dhud  dhemur  tha  thu  ?  *  in  a 
suppressed  voice,  even  below  a  common 
whisper :  but  from  the  standing  group,  who 
were  evidently  the  projectors  of  the  enter- 
prise, I  received  a  convulsive  grasp  of  the 
Land,  accompanied  by  a  fierce  and  desperate 

•  How  are  you  f 


look,  that  seemed  to  search  my  eye  and 
countenance,  to  try  if  I  were  a  person  likely 
to  shrink  from  whatever  they  had  resolved 
to  execute.  It  is  surprising  to  think  of  the 
powerful  expression  which  a  moment  of  in- 
tense interest  or  great  danger  is  capable  of 
giving  to  the  eye,  the  features  and  the  slightr- 
est  actions,  especially  in  those  whose  station 
in  society  does  not  require  them  to  consti*ain 
nature,  by  the  force  of  social  couriesies,  into 
habits  that  conceal  their  natural  emotions. 
None  of  the  standing  group  spoke ;  but  as 
each  of  them  wrung  my  hand  in  silence,  his 
eye  was  fixed  on  mine,  with  an  expression  of 
drunken  confidence  and  secrecy,  and  an  in- 
solent determination  not  to  be  gainsaid  witl> 
out  peril.  If  looks  could  be  translated  with 
certainty,  they  seemed  to  say,  "We  ai-e 
bound  upon  a  project  of  vengeance,  and  if 
you  do  710/  join  us,  remember  we  can  revenge. '* 
Along  with  this  grasp,  they  did  not  forget 
to  remind  me  of  the  common  bond,  by  which 
we  were  united,  for  each  man  gave  me  the 
secret  grip  of  Eibbonism  in  a  manner  that 
made  the  joints  of  my  fingers  ache  for  some 
minutes  afterwards. 

There  wus  one  present,  however — the 
highest  in  authority — ^whose  actions  and 
demeanor  were  calm  and  unexcited.  He 
seemed  to  labor  under  no  unusual  influence 
whatever,  but  evinced  a  serenity  so  placid 
and  philosophical,  that  I  attributed  the  si- 
lence of  the  sitting  group,  and  the  restraint 
which  curbed  in  the  outbreaking  passions 
of  those  who  stood,  entirely  to  his  presence. 
He  was  a  schoolmaster,  who  taught  his  daily 
school  in  that  chapel,  and  acted  also  on  Sun- 
day, in  the  capacity  of  clerk  to  the  priest — 
an  excellent  and  amiable  old  man,  who  knew 
Uttle  of  his  illegal  connections  and  atrocious 
conduct 

When  the  ceremonies  of  brotherly  recogni- 
tion and  friendship  were  past,  the  Captain 
(by  which  title  I  shall  designate  the  last- 
mentioned  person)  stooped,  and,  raising  a 
jar  of  whiskey  on  the  comer  of  the  altar, 
held  a  wineglass  to  its  neck,  which  he  filled, 
and  with  a  calm  nod  handed  it  to  me  to 
drink.  I  shrank  back,  with  an  instinctive 
horror,  at  the  profaneness  of  such  an  act, 
in  the  house,  and  on  the  altar  of  God,  and 
peremptorily  refused  to  taste  the  proffered 
draught  He  smiled  mildly  at  what  he  con- 
sidered my  superstition,  and  added  quietly, 
and  in  a  low  voice,  "  Youll  be  wantin'  it  I'm 
thinkin',  afther  the  wettin'  you  got" 

Wet  or  dry"  said  I — 

Stop,  man!"  he  replied,  in  the  same 
tone  ;  "  spake  low.  But  why  wouldn't  you 
take  the  whiskey?  Sure  there's  as  holy 
people  to  the  fore  as  you :  didn't  they  all 
take  it  ?    An'  I  wish  we  may  never  do  worso 
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uor  dlirink  a  harmless  glass  o'  whiskey,  to 
keep  the  cowld  out,  anv  way." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "itfjist  trust  to  God  and 
the  consequences,  for  the  cowld,  Paddy,  ma 
bouchal ;  but  a  blessed  dhrop  of  it  won't  be 
crossin*  my  lips,  avick  ;  so  no  more  ghosther 
about  it ; — dhrink  it  yourself  if  you  like. 
Maybe  you  want  it  as  much  as  I  do  ;  wherein 
I've  the  patthem  of  a  good  big-coat  upon  me, 
so  thick,  your  sowl,  that  if  it  was  rainin' 
bullocks,  a  dhrop  wouldn't  get  undher  the 
nap  of  it." 

He  gave  miB  a  calm,  but  keen  glance  as  I 
spoke. 

",Well,  Jim,"  said  he,  "it's  a  good  com- 
rade you've  got  for  the  weather  that's  in  it ; 
but,  in  the  manetime,  to  set  you  a  dacent 
patthem,  I'll  just  take  this  myself," — saying 
which,  with  the  jar  still  upon  its  side,  and 
the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  in  his  neck, 
he  swallowed  the  spirits — "It's  the  first  I 
dhrank  to-night,"  he  added,  "  nor  would  I 
dhrink  it  How,  only  to  show  you  that  I've 
heart  an'  spirit  to  do  the  thing  that  we're  all 
bound  an'  sworn  to,  when  the  proper  time 
comes  ; "  after  which  he  laid  down  the  glass, 
and  turned  up  the  jar,  with  much  coolness, 
upon  the  altar. 

During  our  conversation,  those  who  had 
been  summoned  to  this  mysterious  meeting 
were  pouring  in  fast ;  and  as  each  person 
approached  the  altar,  he  received  from  one 
to  two  or  three  glasses  of  whiskey,  according 
as  he  chose  to  limit  himself  ;  but,  to  do  them 
justice,  there  were  not  a  few  of  those  present, 
who,  in  despite  of  their  own  desire,  and  the 
Captain's  express  invitation,  refused  to  taste 
it  in  the  house  of  God's  worship.  Such, 
however,  as  were  scrupulous  he  afterwards 
recommended  to  take  it  on  the  outside  of  the 
chapel  door,  which  they  did,  as,  by  that 
means,  the  sacrilege  of  the  act  was  supposed 
to  be  evaded. 

About  one  o'clock  they  were  till  assembled 
except  six :  at  least  so  the  Captain  asserted, 
on  looking  at  a  written  paper. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  he  in  the  same  low 
voice,  "  we  are  aJl  present  except  the  thraitors, 
whose  names  I  am  goin'  to  read  to  you  ;  not 
that  we  are  to  count  thim  thraitors,  till  we 
know  whether  or  not  it  was*  in  their  power 
to  come.  Any  how,  the  night's  terrible — 
but,  boys,  you're  io  know,  that  neither  fire 
nor  wather  is  to  prevint  you,  when  duly 
summoned  to  attind  a  meeting — particularly 
whin  the  summons  is  widout  a  name,  as  you 
have  been  told  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing of  consequence  to  be  done  thin** 

He  then  read  out  the  names  of  those  who 
were  absent,  in  order  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  absence  might  be  ascertained,  declaring 
that  they  would  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 


After  this,  with  his  usual  caution,  he  shut 
and  bolted  the  door,  and  having  put  the  key 
in  his  pocket,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
and  for  some  time  traversed  the  httle  i)lat- 
f orm  fi'om  which  the  priest  usually  addresses 
the  congregation. 

Until  this  night  I  had  never  contemplated 
the  man's  countenance  \ai\i  any  particulai* 
interest ;  but  as  he  walked  the  platform,  I 
had  an  oppoi^tunity  of  observing  him  more 
closely.  He  was  shght  in  person,  apparently 
not  thirly  ;  and,  on  a  firat  view,  appeared  to 
have  nothing  remarkable  in  his  di*ess  or  fea- 
tm*ea  I,  however,  was  not  the  only  pei-soa 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  at  that 
moment ;  in  fact,  every  one  present  observed 
him  with  equal  interest,  for  hitherto  he  had 
kept  the  object  of  the  meeting  perfectly  se- 
cret,'and  of  course  we  all  felt  anxious  to  know 
it.  It  was  while  he  traversed  the  platform 
that  I  scrutinized  his  features  with  a  hope,  if 
possible,  to  glean  from  them  some  evidence  of 
what  was  passing  within  him.  I  could,  how- 
ever, mark  but  little,  and  that  httle  was  at  first 
rather  from  tlie  intelligence  which  seemed 
to  subsist  between  him  and  those  whom  1 
have  already  mentioned  as  standing  against 
the  altar,  than  from  any  indication  of  his 
own.  Their  gleaming  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him  mth  an  intensity  of  savage  and  demon- 
like hope,  which  blazed  out  in  flashes  of 
mahgnant  triumph,  as  upon  turning,  he 
threw  a  cool  but  rapid  glance  at  them,  to 
intimate  the  progress  he  was  making  in  the 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  undivided 
energies  of  his  mind.  But  in  the  course  of 
his  meditation,  I  could  obscn^e,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  a  dark  shade  come  over  his 
countenance,  that  contracted  his  brow  into 
a  deep  furrow,  and  it  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  that  I  saw  the  satanic  expression  of 
which  his  face,  by  a  very  sUpfht  motion  of 
its  muscles,  was  capable.  His  hands,  during 
this  .silence,  closed  and  opened  convulsively  ; 
his  eyes  shot  out  two  or  three  baleful  glances, 
first  to  his  confederates,  and  afterwards 
vacantly  into  the  deep  gloom  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chapel ;  his  teeth  ground  against 
each  other,  like  those  of  a  man  whose  re- 
venge burns  to  reach  a  distant  enemy,  and 
finally,  after  having  wound  himself  up  to 
a  certain  determination,  his  features  relapsed 
into  tlieir  original  calm  and  undisturbed  ex- 
X^ression. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  laugh,  having  some- 
thing supernatural  in  it,  rang  out  wildly  from 
the  darkness  of  the  chapel ;  he  stopped,  and 
putting  his  open  hand  over  his  brows,  peered 
down  into  the  gloom,  and  said  calmly  in 
Irish,  "  Bee  dhu  hiisth  ;  ha  nih  anam  inh : — 
hold  your  tongue,  it  is  not  yet  time.'' 

Every  eye  was  now  directed  to  the  same 
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spot,  but,  iu  consequence  of  its  distance  from 
t  be  dim  light  on  the  altar,  none  could  per- 
ceive the  person  from  whom  the  laugh  pro- 
ceeded. It  was,  by  this  time,  near  two 
o^clock  in  the  morning. 

He  now  stood  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
platform,  and  his  chest  heaved  with  a  depth 
of  anxiety  equal  to  the  difficulty  of  the  de- 
sign he  wished  to  accompHsh. 

"  Brothers,"  said  he — "  for  we  are  all 
brothers — sworn  upon  all  that's  blessed  an' 
holy,  to  obey  whatever  them  that's  over  us, 
manin*  among  ourselves,  wishes  us  to  do — ^are 
you  now  ready,  in  the  name  of  God,  upon 
whose  althar  I  stand,  to  fuMl  ver  oaths  ?  " 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when 
those  who  had  stood  beside  the  altar  during 
the  night,  sprang  from  their  places,  and  de- 
scending its  steps  rapidly  turned  round,  and 
raising  their  arms,  exclaimed,  '*  By  all  that's 
good  an'  holy  we're  willin'." 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  sat  upon  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  instantly  rose,  and  follow- 
ing the  example  of  those  who  had  just  spoken, 
exclaimed  after  them,  "  To  be  sure — by  all 
that's  sacred  an'  holv  we're  willin'." 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  the  Captain,  "ar'n't  ye 
big  fools  for  your  pains  ?  an'  one  of  ye  doesn't 
.know  what  I  mane." 

"You're  our  Captain,"  said  one  of  those 
who  had  stood  at'  tiie  altar,  "  an'  has  ver  or- 
dhers  fix>m  higher  quarthers ;  of  coorse,  what- 
ever ye  command  upon  us  we're  bound  to 
obey  you  in." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  smiUng,  "  I  only  wanted 
to  thry  yez ;  an'  by  the  oath  ye  tuck,  there's 
not  a  captain  in  the  county  has  as  good  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  his  min  as  I  have.  Well, 
ye  won't  rue  it,  maybe,  when  the  right  time 
comes  ;  and  for  that  same  rason  every  one  of 
ye  must  have  a  glass  from  the  jar ;  thim  that 
won't  dhrink  it  in  the  chapel  can  dhrink  it 
widout ;  an'  here  goes  to  open  the  door  for 
thim." 

He  then  distiibuted  another  glass  to  every 
one  who  would  accept  it,  and  brought  the  jar 
afterwards  to  the  chapel  door,  to  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  those  who  would  not  drink  with- 
in. Whe^  this  was  performed,  and  all  duly 
excited,  he  proceeded  : — 

"Now,  brothers,  you  are  solemnly  s^^m 
to  obay  me,  and  I'm  sure  there's  no  thraithur 
here  that  'ud  parjure  himself  for  a  thrifle ; 
but  Fm  sworn  to  obay  them  that's  above  me, 
manin'  stiU  among  ourselves ;  an'  to  show  that 
I  don't  scruple  to  do  it,  here  goes  I " 

He  then  turned  round,  and  taking  the  Mis- 
sal between  his  bands  placed  it  upon  the  al- 
tar. Hitherto  every  word  was  uttered  in  a 
low  precautionary  tone ;  but  on  grasping  the 
book  he  again  turned  round,  and  looking 
upon  his  confederates  with  the  same  satanic 


'  expression  which  marked  his  countenance 
I  before,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  deep  de- 
;  termination,  first  kissing  the  book ! 

"  By  tliis  sacred  an*  holy  book  of  God,  I 
will  perform  the  action  which  we  have  met 
this  night  to  acomplish,  be  that  what  it  may  ; 
an'  this  I  sweai-  upon  God's  book,  and  God  s 
althar ! " 

On  concluding,  he  struck  the  book  violent- 
ly with  his  open  hand,  thereby  occasioning  a 
very  loud  report. 

At  this  moment  the  candle  which  burned 
before  him  went  suddenly  out,  and  the  chapel 
was  "wrapped  in  pitchy  darkness ;  the  sound 
as  if  of  rushing  wings  fell  upon  our  ears,  and 
fifty  voices  dwelt  upon  the  List  words  of  his 
oaUi  with  wild  and  supernatural  tones,  that 
seemed  to  echo  and  to  mock  what  he  had 
sworn.  There  was  a  pause,  and  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror  from  all  present ;  but  the 
Captain  was  too  cool  and  steady  to  be  discon- 
certed. He  immediately  groped  about  until 
he  got  the  candle,  and  proceeding  calmly  to 
a  remote  comer  of  the  chapel,  took  up  a 
half-burned  peat  which  lay  there,  and  after 
some  trouble  succeeded  in  Hghting  it  again. 
He  then  explained  what  had  taken  ])lace ; 
which  indeed  was  easily  done,  as  the  candle 
happened  to  be  extinguished  by  a  ])igeon 
which  sat  dii'ectly  above  it.  The  chapel, 
I  should  have  obsen^ed,  was  at  this  time,  like 
many  country  chapels,  unfinished  inside,  and 
the  pigeons  of  a  neighboring  dove-cot  had 
built  nests  aiqong  the  rafters  of  the  unceiled 
roof ;  which  circumstance  also  explained  the 
rushing  of  the  wings,  for  the  bii*ds  had  been 
affidghted  by  the  sudden  loudness  of  the 
noise.  The  mocking  voices  were  nothing  but 
the  echoes,  rendered  naturally  more  a\\'ful  by 
the  scene,  the  mysterious  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  solemn  hour  of  the  night. 

When  the  candle  was  again  Hght^d,  and 
these  startling  circumstances  accounted  for, 
the  persons  whose  vengeance  had  been  deep- 
ening more  and  more  duiing  the  night, 
rushed  to  the  altar  in  a  body,*  where  each,  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  passionate  eagerness, 
repeated  the  oath,  and  as  every  word  was 
pronounced,  the  sam^  echoes  heightened  the 
wildness  of  the  honible  ceremony,  by  their 
long  and  unearthly  tones.  The  countenances 
of  tiiese  human  tigers  were  livid  with  sup- 
pressed  rage ;  their  kmt  brows,  compressed 
lips,  and  kindled  eyes,  feU  under  the  dim 
light  of  the  taper,  with  an  expression  calcu- 
lated to  sicken  any  heart  not  absolutely  dia- 
boHcal 

As  soon  as  this  dreadful  rite  was  complet- 
ed, we  were  again  startled  by  several  loud 
bursts  of  laughter,  which  proceeded  from 
the  lower  darkness  of  the  chapel ;  and  tha 
Captain,  on  hearing  them,  turned  to  the  place, 
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and  reflecting  for  a  moment,  said  in  Irish, 
"  Outsho  nish,  avohdhee — come  hither  now, 
boya" 

A  rush  immediately  took  place  from  the 
comer  in  which  they  had  secreted  them- 
selves all  the  night ;  and  seven  men  appear- 
ed, whom  we  instantly  recognized  as  broth- 
ers and  cousins  of  certain  persons  who  had 
been  convicted,  some  time  before,  for  break- 
ing into  the  house  of  an  honest  poor  man  in 
the  neighborhood,  from  whom,  after  having 
treated  him  with  barbarous  violence,  they 
took  away  such  fire-arms  as  he  kept  for  his 
own  protection. 

It  was  evidently  not  the  Captain's  inten- 
tion to  have  produced  these  persons  until 
the  oath  should  have  been  generally  taken, 
but  the  exulting  mirth  with  which  they  en- 
joyed the  success  of  his  scheme  betrayed 
them,  and  put  him  to  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing them  forward  somewhat  before  the  con- 
certed moment 

The  scene  which  now  took  place  was  be- 
yond all  power  of  description  ;  peals  of  wild, 
fiendlike  yeUs  rang  through  the  chapel,  as  the 
party  which  stood  on  the  altar  and  that  which 
had  crouched  in  the  darkness  met ;  wringing 
of  hands,  leaping  in  triumph,  striking  of 
sticks  and  fire-arms  against  the  ground  and 
the  altar  itself,  dancing  and  cracking  of  fin- 
gers, marked  the  triumph  of  some  hellish  de- 
termination. Even  the  Captain  for  a  time 
was  unable  to  restrain  their  fury ;  but^  at 
length,  he  mounted  the  platform  before  the 
altar  once  more,  and  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot, 
recalled  their  attention  to  himself  and  the 
matter  in  hand. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  "  enough  of  this,  and  too 
much ;  an'  well  for  us  it  is  that  the  chapel  is 
in  a  lonely  place,  or  our  foolish  noise  might 
do  ua  no  good.  Let  thim  thafc  swore  so  man- 
fully jist  now,  stand  a  one  side,  till  the  rest 
kiss  the  book  one  by  one." 

The  proceedings,  however,  had  by  this 
time  taken  too  fearful  a  shape  for  even  the 
Captain  to  compel  them  to  a  blindfold  oath  ; 
the  first  man  he  called  flatly  refused  to  answer, 
until  he  should  hear  the  nature  of  the  service 
that  was  required.  Thib  was  echoed  by  the 
remainder,  who,  taking  courage  from  the 
firmness  of  this  person,  declared  generally 
that,  until  they  firat  knew  the  business  they 
were  to  execute,  none  of  them  would  take 
the  oath.  The  Captain's  lip  quivered  slight- 
ly, and  his  brow  again  became  knit  with  the 
same  hellish  expression,  which  I  have  re- 
marked gave  him  so  much  the  appearance  of 
an  embodied  fiend  ;  but  this  speedily  passed 
away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  malignant 
sneer,  in  which  lurked,  if  there  ever  did  in  a 
sneer,  "  a  laughing  devil,"  calmly,  determin- 
edly atrocioua 


"  It  wasn't  worth  yer  whiles  to  refuse  the 
oath,"  said  he,  mildly,  "for  the  truth  is,  I 
had  next  to  nothing  for  yez  to  do.  Not  a 
hand,  maybe,  would  have  to  nse,  only  jist 
to  look  on,  an'  if  any  resistance  would  be 
made,  to  show  yourselves ;  yer  numbers  would 
soon  make  them  see  that  resistance  would  be 
no  use  whatever  in  the  present  case.  At  all 
evints,  the  oath  of  secrect/  must  be  taken,  or 
woe  be  to  him  that  will  refuse  that ;  he  won't 
know  the  day,  nor  the  hour,  nor  the  minute, 
when  hell  be  made  a  spatch-cock  ol" 

He  then  turned  round,  and,  placing  his 
right  hand  on  the  Missal,  swore,  "In  the 
presence  of  Gk)d,  and  before  his  fioly  altar, 
that  whatever  might  take  place  that  night  he 
would  keep  secret,  from  man  or  mortal,  except 
the  priest,  and  that  neither  bribery,  nor  im- 
prisonment, nor  death,  would  wring  it  from 
his  heart." 

Having  done  this,  he  again  struck  the 
book  violently,  as  if  to  confirm  the  energy 
with  which  he  swore,  and  then  calmly  de- 
scending the  steps,  stood  with  a  serene  coun- 
tenance, like  a  man  conscious  of  having 
performed  a  good  action.  As  this  oath  did 
not  pledge  those  who  refused  to  take  the 
other  to  the  perpetration  of  any  specific 
crime,  it  was  readily  taken  by  all  present 
Preparations  were  then  made  to  execute 
what  was  intended :  the  half  burned  turf  was 
placed  in  a  little  pot ;  another  glass  of  whis- 
key was  distributed ;  and  the  door  being 
locked  by  the  Captain,  who  kept  the  key  as 
parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster,  the  crowd 
departed  silently  from  the  chapeL 

The  moment  those  who  lay  in  the  dark- 
ness, during  the  night,  made  their  appearance 
at  the  altar,  we  knew  at  once  the  persons  we 
were  to  Tisit ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  they  were 
related  to  the  miscreants  whom  one  of  those 
persons  had  convicted,  in  consequences  of 
their  midnight  attack  upon  himself  and  his 
family.  The  Captain's  object  in  keeping 
them  unseen  was,  that  those  present^  not 
being  aware  of  the  duty  about  to  be  imposed 
on  them,  might  have  less  hesitation  about 
swearing  to  its  fulfilment  Our  conjectures 
were  correct ;  for  on  leaving  the  chapel  we 
directed  our  steps  to  the  house  in  which  this 
devoted  man  resided. 

The  night  was  still  stormy,  but  without  rain : 
it  was  rather  dark,  too,  though  not  so  as  to 
prevent  us  from  seeing  the  clouds  careering 
swiftly  through  the  air.  The  dense  curtaia 
which  had  overhung  and  obscured  the  hori- 
zon was  now  broken,  and  large  sections  of 
the  sky  were  clear,  and  thinly  studded  with 
stars  that  looked  dim  and  watery,  as  did  in- 
deed the  whole  firmament ;  for  in  some  places 
black  clouds  were  still  visible,  threatening  a 
continuance  of  tempestuous  weather.     The 
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road  appeared  washed  and  grayelly ;  every 
dike  was  full  of  yellow  water ;  and  every  little 
rivulet  and  larger  stream  dashed  its  hoarse 
murmur  into  our  ears  ;  every  blast,  too,  was 
cold,  fierce,  and  wintry,  sometimes  driving 
us  back  to  a  standstill,  and  again,  when  a 
.turn  in  the  road  would  bring  it  in  our  backs, 
whirling  us  along  for  a  few  steps  with  invol- 
untary rapidity.  At  length  the  fated  dwell- 
ing became  visible,  and  a  short  consultation 
was  held  in  a  sheltered  place,  between  the 
Captain  and  the  two  parties  who  seemed  so 
eager  for  its 'destruction.  Their  fire-arms 
were  now  loaded,  and  their  bayonets  and 
short  pikes,  the  latter  shod  and  pointed 
with  iron,  were  also  got  ready.  The  live 
coal  which  was  brought  in  the  small  pot  had 
become  extinguished ;  but  to  remedy  this, 
two  or  three  persons  from  a  remote  part  of 
the  county  entered  a  cabin  on  the  wayside, 
and,  under  pretence  of  lighting  their  own 
and  their  comrades'  pipes,  procured  a  coal 
of  fire,  for  so  they  adled  a  lighted  turf. 
From  the  time  we  left  the  chapel  until  this 
moment  a  profound  silence  had  been  main- 
tavied,  a  circumstance  which,  when  I  con- 
sidered the  number  of  persons  present,  and 
the  mysterious  and  dreaded  object  of  their 
journey,  had  a  most  appalling  effect  upon  my 
spirits. 

At  length  we  arriyed  within  fifty  perches 
of  the  house,  walking  in  a  compact  body, 
and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible ;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  elements  had  conspired 
to  frustrate  our  desigB.  for  on  advJcmg 
within  the  shade  of  the  farm-hedge,  two  or 
three  persona  found  themselves  up  to  the 
middle  in  water,  and  on  stooping  to  ascer- 
tain more  accurately  the  state  of  the  place, 
we  could  see  nothing  but  one  immense  sheet 
of  it — spread  like  a  lake  oyer  the  meadows 
.which  surrounded  the  spot  we  wished  to 
reach. 

Fatal  night  I  The  very  recollection  of  it, 
when  associated  with  the  fearful  tempests  of 
elements,  grows,  if  that  were  possible,  yet 
more  wild  and  revolting.  Had  we  been 
CQgaged  in  any  innocent  or  benevolent  en- 
terprise, there  was  something  in  our  situa- 
tion just  then  that  had  a  touch  of  interest  in 
it  to  a  mind  imbued  with  a  relish  for  the 
savage  beauties  of  nature.  There  we  stood, 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  in  number,  our 
dark  forms  bent  forward,  peering  into  the 
dusky  expanse  of  water,  wifli  its  dim  gleams 
of  reflected  light,  broken  by  the  weltering 
of  the  mimic  waves  into  tei^  thousand  frag- 
ments, whilst  the  few  stars  that  overhung  it 
in  the  firmament  appeared  to  shoot  through 
it  in  broken  lines,  and  to  be  multiplied  fiffy- 
fold  in  the  gloomy  mirror  on  which  we  gazed. 

Over  us  was  a  stormy  sky,  and  around  us 


a  darkness  through  which  we  could  only  dis- 
tinguish, in  outline,  the  nearest  objects, 
whilst  the  wild  wind  swept  strongly  and  dis- 
mally upon  us.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  the  common  pathway  to  the  house  was 
inundated,  we  were  about  to  abandon  our 
object  and  return  home.  The  Captain,  how- 
ever, stooped  down  low  for  a  moment  and, 
almost  closing  his  eyes,  looked  along  the 
surface  of  the  waters ;  and  then,  rising  him- 
self very  calmly,  said,  in  his  usunlly  quiet 
tone,  "Ye  needn't  go  back,  boys,  I've  found 
a  way ;  jist  follow  me." 

He  immediately  took  a  more  circuitous 
direction,  by  which  we  reached  a  causeway 
that  had  been  ndsed  for  the  pm*pose  of  giv- 
ing a  free  passage  to  and  from  the  house, 
during  such  inundations  as  the  present 
Along  this  we  had  advanced  more  than  half 
way,  when  we  discovered  a  breach  in  it, 
which,  as  afterwards  appeared,  had  that  night 
been  made  by  the  strength  of  the  flood.  This, 
by  means  of  our  sticks  and  pikes,  we  found 
to  be  about  three  feet  deep,  and  eight  yards 
broad.  Again  we  were  at  a  loss  how  to  pro- 
ceed, when  the  fertile  brain  of  the  Captain 
devised  a  method  of  crossing  it. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "of  coorse  you've  all 
played  at  leap-frog  ;  very  well,  strip  and  go 
in,  a  dozen  of  you,  lean  one  upon  the  back 
of  another  from  this  to  the  opposite  bank, 
where  one  must  stand  facing  the  outside  man, 
both  their  shoulders  agin  one  another,  that 
the  outside  man  may  be  supported.  Then 
loe  can  creep  over  you,  an'  a  dacent  bridge 
you'll  be,  any  way." 

This  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes, 
and  in  less  than  ten  we  were  all  safely  over. 

Merciful  Heaven  I  how  I  sicken  at  the  re- 
collection of  what  is  to  follow  I  On  reaching 
the  dry  bank,  we  proceeded  instantly,  and  in 
profound  silence,  to  the  house  ;  the  Captain 
divided  us  into  companies,  and  then  assigned 
to  each  division  its  proper  station.  The  two 
parties  who  had  been  so  vindictive  all  the 
night,  he  kept  about  himself ;  for  of  those 
who  were  present,  they  only  wpre  in  his  con- 
fidence, and  knew  his  nefarious  purpose ; 
4heir  number  was  about  fifteen.  Having 
made  these  dispositions,  he,  at  the  head  of 
about  five  of  them,  approached  the  house  on 
the  windy  dide,  for  the  fiend  possessed  a 
coolness  which  enabled  him  to  seize  upon 
every  possible  advantage.  That  he  had  com- 
bustibles about  him  was  evident,  for  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  nearly  one-half  of  the 
house  was  enveloped  in  flamea  On  seeing 
this,  the  others  rushed  over  to  the  spot  where 
he  and  lus  gang  were  standing,  and  remon- 
strated earnestly,  but  in  vain  ;  the  flames  now 
burst  forth  witii  renewed  violence,  and  as 
they  flung  their  strong  light  upon  the  faces 
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of  the  foremost  group,  I  think  hell  itself 
could  hardly  present  anything  more  satanic 
than  their  countenances,  now  worked  up  into 
a  paroxysm  of  infernal  triumph  at  their  own 
revenge.  The  Captain's  look  had  lost  all 
its  calmness,  every  feature  started  out  into 
(listinct  mal^nity,  the  curve  in  hisbtow  Traa 
deep,  and  ran  up  to  the  root  of  the  hair, 
di\iding  his  face  into  two  segments,  that  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  each 
other.  His  lips  were  half  open,  and  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  a  little  brought  back 
on  each  side,  like  those  of  a  man  expressing 
intense  hatred  and  triumph  over  an  enemy 
who  is  in  the  death-struggle  under  his  grasp. 
His  eyes  blazed  from  beneath  his  knit  eye- 
brows with  a  fire  that  seemed  to  be  lighted 
up  in  the  infernal  pit  itself.  It  is  imneces- 
sary,  and  only  painful,  to  describe  the  rest  of 
his  gang ;  demons  might  have  been  proud  of 
such  horrible  visages  as*  they  exhibited ;  for 
they  worked  under  all  the  power  of  hatred, 
revenge,  and  joy ;  and  these  passions  blended 
into  one  terrible  scowl,  enough  almost  to 
blast  any  human  eye  that  woidd  venture  to 
look  upon  it. 

When  the  others  attempted  to  intercede 
for  the  hves  of  the  inmates,  there  were  at 
least  fifteen  guns  and  pistols  levelled  at  them. 

"Another  word,"  said  the  Captain,  "an* 
you're  a  corpse  where  you  stand,  or  the  first 
man  who  will  dare  to  spake  for  them ;  no,  no, 
it  wasn't  to  spare  them  we  came  here.  *  No 
mercy  \  is  the  pass-word  for  the  night,  an'  by 
the  sacred  oath  I  swore  beyant  in  the  chapel, 
any  one  among  yez  that  will  attempt  to  show 
it,  wiU  find  none  at  my  hand.  Surround  the 
house,  boys,  I  tell  ye,  I  hear  them  stirring. 
*  No  quarter — no  mercy,'  is  the  ordher  of  the 
night." 

Such  was  his  command  over  these  mis- 
guided creatures,  that  in  an  instant  there 
was  a  ring  roimd  the  house  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  unhappy  inmates,  should  the 
raging  element  give  them  time  to  attempt  it ; 
for  none  present  durst  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  scene,  not  only  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Captain's  present  vengeance,  or 
that  of  his  gang,  but  because  they  knew  that 
even  had  they  then  escaped,  an  early  and 
certain  death  awaited  them  from  a  quarter 
against  which  they  had  no  means  of  defence. 
The  hour  now  was  about  half-past  two 
o'clock.  Scarcely  had  the  last  words  escaped 
from  the  Captain's  lips,  when  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  house  was  broken,  and  a  hu- 
man head,  having  the  hair  in  a  blaze,  was 
descried,  apparently  a  woman's,  if  one  might 
judge  by  the  profusion  of  burning  tresses,  and 
the  softness  of  the  tones,  notwithstanding  that 
it  called,  or  rather  shrieked  aloud  for  help 
and  mercy.     The  only  reply  to  this  was  the 


whoop  from  the  Captain  and  his  gang,  of 
"  No  mercy — ^no  mercy  I "  and  that  instant 
the  fprmer,  and  one  of  the  latter,  rushed  to 
the  spot,  and  ere  the  action  could  be  per- 
ceived, the  head  was  transfixed  with  a  bav- 
onet  and  a  pike,  both  having  entered  it 
together.  The  word  "  mercy  "  was  divided 
in  her  mouth ;  a  Bhort  silence  ensued,  the 
head  hung  down  on  the  window,  but  was 
instantly  tossed  back  into  the  flamea 

This  action  occasioned  a  cry  of  horror  from 
all  present,  except  the  gang  and  their  leader, 
which  startled  and  enraged*  the  latter  so 
much,  that  he  ran  towards  one  of  them,  and 
had  his  bayonet^  now  reeking  with  the  bloo;l 
of  its  innocent  victim,  raised  to  plunge  it  in 
his  body,  when,  dropping  the  point,  he  said 
in  a  piercing  whisper,  that  hissed  in  the  ears 
of  all :  "  It's  no  use  now,  you  know  ;  if  one's 
to  hang,  all  will  hang ;  so  our  safest  way, 
you  persave,  is  to  lave  none  of  them  to  tell 
the  story.  Ye  may  go  now,  if  you  wish ;  but 
it  won't  save  a  hair  of  your  heads.  You  cow- 
ardly set!  I  knew  if  I  had  tould  yez  the 
sport,  that  none  of  you,  except  my  own  boys, 
would  come,  so  I  jist  played  a  thrick  upon 
you  ;  but  remimber  what  you  are  sworn  to, 
and  stand  to  the  oath  ye  tuck" 

Unhappily,  notwithstanding  the  wetness 
of  the  preceding  weather,  the  materials  of 
the  house  were  extremely  combustible  ;  the 
whole  dwelling  was  now  one  body  of  glow- 
ing flame,  yet  the  shouts  and  shrieks  within 
rose  awfully  above  its  crackling  and  the  voice 
of  the  storm,  for  the  wind  once  more  blew 
in  gusts,  and  with  great  violence.  The  doors 
and  windows  were  all  torn  open,  and  such 
of  those  within  as  had  escaped  the  flames 
rushed  towards  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
further  escape,  and  of  claiming  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  their  destroyers;  but  whenever 
they  appeared,  the  imearthly  cry  of  "no 
MERCY  "  rang  upon  their  ears  for  a  moment, 
and  for  a  moment  only,  for  they  were  flung 
back  at  the  points  of  the  weapons  which  the 
demons  had  brought  with  them  to  make  the 
work  of  vengeance  more  certain. 

As .  yet  there  were  many  persons  in  the 
house,  whose  cry  for  life  was  strong  as  de- 
spair, and  who  clung  to  it  with  all  the 
awakened  powers  of  reason  and  instinct. 
The  ear  of  man  could  hear  nothing  so  strong- 
ly calcidated  to  stifle  the  demon  of  cruelty  an<l 
revenge  within  him,  as  the  long  and  waihng 
shrieks  which  rose  beyond  the  elements,  in 
tones  that  were  carried  off  rapidly  upon  the 
blast,  until  they  died  away  in  the  darkness 
that  lay  behind  the  surrounding  hills.  Had 
not  the  house  been  in  a  solitary  situation, 
and  the  hour  the  dead  of  night,  any  person 
sleeping  within  a  moderate  distance  must 
have  heard  ihem,  for  such  a  cry  of  sorrow 
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rising  into  a  yell  of  despair  was  almost  suffi- 
cient to  have  awakened  the  dead.  It  was 
lost,  however,  upon  the  hearts  and  ears  that 
heard  it :  to  them,  though  in  justice  be  it 
said,  to  only  comparatively  a  few  of  them,  it 
appeared  as  delightful  as  thQ  tones  of  soft 
and  entrancing  music. 

The  claims  of  the  surviving  sufferers  were 
now  modified ;  they  supplicated  merely  to 
suffer  death  hy  the  tveapons  of  their  enemies  ; 
they  were  willing  to  bear  that,  provided  they 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the  flames ; 
but  no — the  horrors  of  the  conflagration 
were  calmly  and  mahgnantly  gloried  in  by 
their  merciless  assassins,  who  deliberately 
flung  them  back  into  all  their  toi-tures.  Jji 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a  man  appeared 
upon  the  side-wall  of  the  house,  nearly 
naked  ;  his  figure,  as  he  stood  against  the 
sky  in  horrible  relief,  was  so  finished  a  pic- 
ture of  woebegone  agony  and  supplication, 
that  it  is  yet  as  distinct  in  my  memory  as  if 
I  were  again  present  at  the  scene.  Every 
muscle,  now  in  motion  by  the  powerful  agi- 
tation of  his  sufferings,  stood  out  upon  his 
limbs  and  neck,  giving  liim  an  appearance 
of  desperate  strength,  to  which  by  this  time 
he  must  have  been  wrought  up ;  the  per- 
spiration poured  from  his  frame,  and  the 
veins  and  arteries  of  his  neck  were  inflated 
to  a  surprising  thickness.  Every  moment  he 
looked  down  into  the  flames  which  were  ris- 
ing to  where  he  stood ;  and  as  he  looked,  the 
indescribable  horror  which  flitted  over  his 
features  might  have  worked  upon  the  devil 
himself  to  relent     His  words  were  few : — 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  "  is  still  safe,  she  is 
an  infant^  a  young  crathur  that  never  harmed 
you,  or  any  one — she  is  still  safe.  Your  moth- 
ers, your  wives,  have  young  innocent  childhre 
like  it.  Oh,  spare  her,  think  for  a  moment 
that  it's  one  of  'your  own :  spare  it,  as  you 
hope'  to  meet  a  just  God,  or  if  you  don't,  in 
mercy  shoot  me  first— put  an  end  to  me,  be- 
fore I  see  her  burned  I " 

The  Captain  approached  him  coolly  and 
deliberately.  "  You'll  prosecute  no  one  now, 
you  bloody  informer,"  said  he  :  "  you'll  con- 
vict no  more  boys  for  takin'  an  ould  gun  an* 
pistol  from  you,  or  for  givin'  you  a  neigh- 
borly knock  or  two  into  the  bargain." 

Just  then,  from  a  window  opposite  him, 
proceeded  the  shrieks  of  a  woman,  who  ap- 
peared at  it  with  the  in&nt  in  her  arms. 
She  herself  was  almost  scorched  to  death  : 
but,  with  the  presence  of  mind  and  human- 
ity of  her  sex,  she  was  about  to  put  the  lit- 
tle babe  out  of  the  window.  The  Captain 
noticed  this,  and,  with  characteristic  atro- 
city, thrust,  with  a  sharp  bayonet,  the  little 
innocent,  along  with  the  person  who  endeav- 
ored to  rescue  it,  into  the  red  flames,  where 


they  both  perished..  This  was  the  work  of 
an  instant  Again  he  approached  the  man  : 
"  Your  child  is  a  coal  now,"  said  he,  vrith 
deliberate  mockery ;  "  I  pitched  it  in  myself, 
on  the  point  of  this," — showing  the  weapon 
— "  an'  now  is  your  turn," — saying  which,  he 
clambered  up,  by  the  assistance  of  his  gang, 
who  stood  vrith  a  front  of  pikes  and  bayonets 
bristling  to  receive  the  wretched  man,  should 
he  attempt,  in  his  despair,  to  throw  himself 
from  the  walL  The  Captain  got  up,  and 
placing  the  point  of  his  bayonet  agcdnst  his 
shoulder,  flung  him  into  the  fiery  element 
that  raged  behind  him.  He  uttered  one  wild 
and  tenific  cry,  as  he  fell  back,  and  no  more. 
After  this  nothing  was  heard  but  the  crack- 
ling of  the  fire,  and  the  rushing  of  the  blast ; 
all  that  had  possessed  life  within  were  con- 
sumed, amounting  either  to  eight  or  eleven 
persons. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  those  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  murder,  stood  for 
some  time  about  the  conflagration  ;  and  as 
it  threw  its  red  light  upon  their  fierce  faces 
and  rough  persons,  soiled  as  they  now  were 
with  smoke  and  black  streaks  of  ashes,  the 
scene  seemed  to  be  changed  to  hell,  the  mur- 
derers to  spirits  of  the  damned,  rejoicing 
over  the  arrival  and  the  torture  of  some 
guilty  soul.  The  faces  of  those  who  kept 
fdoof  from  the  slaughter  were  blanched  to 
the  whitened  of  death  :  some  of  them  faint- 
ed, and  others  were  in  such  agitation  that 
they  were  compelled  to  lean  on  their  com- 
rades. They  became  actually  powerless  with 
horror :  yet  to  such  a  scene  were  they  brought 
by  the  pernicious  influence  of  Ribbonism. 

It  was  only  when  the  last  victim  went 
down,  that  the  conflagration  shot  lip  into  the 
air  with  most  unbounded  fury.  The  house 
was  large,  deeply  thatched,  and  well  fur- 
nished ;  and  the  broad  red  pyramid  rose  up 
with  fearful  magnificence  towards  the  sky. 
Abstractedly  it  had  sublimity,  but  now  it 
was  associated  with  nothing  in  my  mind  but 
blood  and  terror.  It  was  not,  however,  with- 
out a  purpose  that  the  Captain  and  his  gang 
stood  to  contemplate  its  effect  "Boys," 
said  he,  *^  we  had  betther  be  sartin  that  all's 
safe  ;  who  knows  but  there  might  be  some 
of  the  sarpents  crouchin'  under  a  hape  o' 
rubbish,  to  come  out  an'  gibbet  us  to-morrow 
or  next  day :  we  had  betther  wait  a  while, 
anyhow,  if  it  was  only  to  see  the  blaze." 

Just  then  the  flames  rose  majestically  to  a 
surprising  height.  Our  eyes  followed  their 
direction  ;  and  we  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  dark  clouds  above,  together 
with  the  intermediate  air,  appeared  to  reflect 
back,  or  rather  to  have  caught  the  red  hue 
of  the  fire.  The  hills  and  countiy  about  uk 
appeared  with  an  alarming  distinctness ;  but 
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the  most  picturesque  part  of  it  was  the  effect 
of  reflection  of  the  blaze  on  the  floods  that 
spread  over  the  surrounding  plains.  These, 
in  fact,  appeared  to  be  one  broad  mass  of 
liquid  copper,  for  the  motion  of  the  breaking 
waters  caught  from  the  blaze  of  the  high 
waving  column,  as  reflected  in  them,  a  glar- 
ing light,  which  eddied,  and  rose,  and  fluc- 
tuated, as  if  the  flood  itself  had  been  a  lake 
of  molten  Are. 

Fire,  however,  destroys  rapidly.  In  a 
short  time  the  flames  sank — became  weak 
and  flickering — ^by  and  by,  they  shot  out 
only  in  fits — the  crackling  of  the  timbers 
died  away — the  surrounding  darkness  deep- 
ened— ^and,  ere  long,  the  faint  light  was 
overpowered  by  the  thick  voliunes  of  smoke 
that  rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  house  and 
its  murdered  inhabitants. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  the  Captain,  "  all  is  safe 
— we  may  go.  Remember,  every  man  of  you, 
what  youVe  sworn  this  night,  on  the  book 
an'  altar  of  Gk>d — ^not  on  a  heretic  Bible. 
If  you  perjure  yourselves,  you  may  hang  us ; 
but  let  me  teU  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  if 
you  do,  there  is  them  livin'  that  will  take  care 
the  lase  of  your  own  lives  will  be  but  short" 

After  this  we  dispersed  every  man  to  his 
own  home. 

Reader, — ^not  many  months  elapsed  ere  I 
saw  the  bodies  of  this  Captain,  whose  name 
was  Patrick  Devann,  and  all  those  who  were 
actively  concerned  in  the  perpetration  of 
this  deed  of  horror,  withering  in  the  wind, 
where  they  hung  gibbeted,  near  the  scene  of 
their  nefarious  villany ;  and  while  I  inwardly 
thanked  Heaven  for  my  own  narrow  and 
almost  undeserved  escape,  I  thought  in  my 
heart  how  seldoifi,  even  in  this  world,  justice 


fails  to  overtake  the  miirderc»*)  and  to  ^n- 
force  the  righteous  judgment  of  Grod — that 
'*  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed." 

:,c*4t  This  tale  of  terror'  is,  unfortunately, 
too  ti*ae.  The  scene  of  helli^  murder  de- 
tailed in  it  lies  at  Wildgoose  Lodge,  in  the 
county  of  Louth,  within  about  four  miles  of 
Carrickmacross,  and  nine  of  Dundalk.  No 
such  multitudinous  murder  has  occurred, 
under  similar  circumstances,  except  the 
burning  of  the  Sheas,  in  the- county  of  Tip- 
perary;  The  name  of  the  family  burned  in 
Wildgoose  Lodge  was  Lynch.  One  of  them 
l^d,  shortiy  before  this  fatal  night,  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  some  of  the  neighborin|j 
Ribbonmen,  who  visited  him  wit&  severe 
marks  of  their  displeasure,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  refused  to  enrol  himself  as  a 
member  of  their  body.  The  langua^;^  of  the 
story  is  partiy  fictitious ;  but  the  facts  are 
pretty  closely  such  as  were  developed  during 
the  trial  of  the  miurderers.  Both  patties 
were  Roman  Cathohcs,  and  either  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-eight  of  those  who  took  au 
active  part  in  the  burning,  were  hanged  and 
gibbeted  in  different  parts  of  the  county  of 
Louth.  Devann,  the  ringleader,  hung  for 
some  months  in  chains,  within  about  a  hon- 
dred  yards  of  his  own  house,  and  about  half 
a  mile  from  Wildgoose  Lodge.  His  mother 
could  neither  go  into  nor  out  of  her  cabin 
without  seeing  his  body  swinging  from  the 
gibbet  Her  usual  exclamation  on  looking? 
at  him  was — '*  God  be  good  to  the  sowl  of 
my  poor  marthyr!"  The  peasantry,  too, 
frequenUy  exclaimed,  on  seeing  him,  *'  Poor 
Paddy!"  A  gloomy  f^ct  that  speaks  volumes! 


TUBBER   DERG; 

OE,    THE    EED    WELL. 


Thb  following  stoiy  owes  nothing  to  any 
coloring  or  invention  of  mine  ;  it  is  unhap- 
pily a  true  one,  and  to  me  possesses  a  pecu- 
liar and  mel^aeholy  interest,  arising  from 
my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man  whose 
,  fate  it  holds  up  as  a  moral  lesson  to  Irish 
landlords.*  I  knew  him  well,  and  many  a 
day  and  hour  have  I  played  about  his  knee, 
and  ran,  in  my  boyhood,  round  his  path, 
when;  as  he  said  to  himself,  the  world  was 
no  trouble  to  him. 

On  the  south  side  of  a  eloping  tract  of 
light  ground,  lively,  warm,  and  productive, 
stood  a  white,  moderate-sized  farm-house, 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  conspicuous 
situation,  was  a  prominent  and,  we  may  add, 
a  graceful  object  in  the  landscape  of  which  it 
formed  a  part  The  spot  whereon  it  stood 
was  a  swelling  natural  terrace,  the  soil  of 
which  was  heavier  and  richer  than  that  of 
the  adjoining  lands.  On  each  side  of  the 
house  stood  a  clump  of  old  beeches,  the  only 
survivors  of  that  species  then  remaining  in 
the  country.  These  beeches  extended  behind 
the  house  in  a  kind  of  angle,  with  opening 
enough  at  their  termination  to  form  a  vista, 
through  which  its  white  walls  glistened  with 
beautiful  effect  in  tl^  calm  splendor  of  a 
summer  evehing.  ilbove  the  mound  on 
which  it  stood,  rose  two  steep  hiUs^  over- 
grown with  furze  and  fern,  except  on  their 
tops,  which  were  clothed  with  purple  heath ; 
they  were  also  covered  with  patches  of  broom, 
and  studded  with  gray  rocks,  which,  some- 
times rose  singly  or  in  larger  masses,  pointed 
or  rounded  into  curious  and  femtastic  shapes. 
Exactly  between  these  hills  the  sun  went 
down  during  the  month  of  Jime,  and 
nothing  could  be  in  finer  relief  than  the 
rocky  and  picturesque  outlines  of  iheir 
sides,  as  crowned  with  thorns  and  clumps  of 
wild  ash,  they  appeared  to  overhang  the  val- 
ley whose  green  foliage  was  gilded  by  the 
sun-beams,  which  lit  up  the  scene  into  ra- 
diant beauty.  The  bottom  of  this  natural 
chasm,  which  opened  against  the  deep 
crimson  of  the  evening  sky,  was  nearly  upon 
a  level  with  the  house,  and  coifipletely  so 


with  the  beeches  that  surrounded  li  Bright- 
ly did  the  sinking  sun  fall  upon  their  toi:)S, 
whilst  the  neat  whito  house  below,  in  their 
quiet  shadow,  sent  up  its  wreath  of  smoke 
among  their  branches,  itself  an  emblem  of 
contentment,  industry,  and  innocence.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  lovely  situation  *,  perhaps  the 
brighter  to  me,  that  its  remembrance  is 
associated  with  days  of  happiness  and  free- 
dom from  the  cares  of  a  world,  which,  like  a 
distant  mountain,  darkens  as  we  approach 
it,  and  only  exhausts  us  in  struggling  to 
climb  its  rugged  and  barren  paths. 

There  was  to  the  south-west  of  this  house 
another  little  hazel  glen,  that  ended  in  a 
precipice  formed  by  a  single  rock  some 
thirty  feet  high,  over  which  tumbled  a  crys- 
tal cascade  into  a  basin  worn  in  its  hard 
bed  below.  From  this  basin  the  stream 
murmured  away  through  the  copse-wood, 
until  it  joined  a  larger  rivulet  that  passed, 
I  with  many  a  winding,  through  a  fine  extent 
of  meadows  adjoining  it  Across  the  foot 
of  this  glen,  and  past  the  door  of  the  house 
we  have  described,  ran  a  bridle  road,  from 
'time  immemorial ;  on  which,  as  the  traveller 
ascended  it  towards  the  house,  he  appeared 
to  track  his  way  in  blood,  for  a  chalybeate 
9pa  arose  at  its  head,  oozing  out  of  the  eai*tli, 
and  spread  itself  in  a  crimson  stream  over 
the  path  in  every  spot  whereon  a  foot-mark 
could  be  made.  iVom  this  circumstance  it 
was  called  Tubber  Derg,  or  the  Ked  Well. 
In  the  meadow  where  &e  gleu  terminated, 
was  another  spring  of  delicious  crystal ;  and 
clearly  do  I  remember  the  ever-beaten  path- 
way that  led  to  it  through  the  grass,  and  up 
the  green  field  which  rose  in  a  genile  slope 
to  the  happy-looking  house  of  Owen  M'Car- 
thy,  for  so  was  the  man  called  who  resided 
under  its  peaceful  roof. 

I  will  not  crave  your  pardon,  gentle 
reader,  for  dwelling  at  such  length  upon  a 
scene  so  dear  to  my  heart  as  this,  because  I 
write  not  now  so  much  for  your  gratification 
as  my  own.  Many  an  eve  of  genUe  May  have 
I  pidled  the  Maygowans  which  grew  about 
that  well,  and  over  that  smooth  meadow. 
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Often  have  I  raised  my  voice  to  its  shrillest 
pitch,  that  I  might  hear  its  echoes  rebound- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  green  ard  still  glen, 
where  silence,  so  to  speiik,  was  deepened  by 
the  contini^ous  murmur  of  the  cascade 
above  ;  and  when  the  cuckoo  uttered  her 
first  note  from  among  the  hawthorns  on  its 
side,  with  what  trembling  anxiety  did  I,  an 
urchin  of  some  eight  or  nine  years,  look 
imder  my  right  foot  for  the  white  hair,  whose 
charm  was  such,  that  by  keeping  it  about  me 
the  first  female  name  I  should  hear  was 
destined,  I  beheved  in  my  soul,  to  be  that 
of  my  future  wife.*  Sweet  was  the  song  of 
the  thrush,  and  mellow  the  whistle  of  the 
blackbird,  as  they  rose  in  the  stillness  of 
evening  over  the  "  hirken  shaws  "  and  green 
dells  of  this  secluded  spot  of  rural  beauty. 
Ffu*,  too,  could  the  rich  voice  of  Owen 
M  Carthy  be  heard  along  the  hills  and  mea- 
dows, as,  with  a  little  chubby  urchin  at  his 
knee,  and  another  in  his  arms,  he  sat  on  a 
bench  beside  his  own  door,  singing  the 
*'  TrougLi "  in  his  native  Irish ;  whilst  Kath- 
leen his  wife,  with  her  two  maids,  each 
crooning  a  low  song,  sat  before  the  door 
milking  the  cows,  whose  sweet  breath  min- 
gled its  perfume  with  the  warm  breeze  of 
evening. 

Owen  McCarthy  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  honest  ancestors,  whose  names  had 
never,  within  the  memory  of  man,  been  tar- 
nished by  the  commission  of  a  mean  or  dis- 
reputable action.  They  were  always  a  kind- 
hearted  family,  but  stem  and  proud  in  the 
common  intercoui*se  of  life.  They  believed 
themselves  to  be,  and  probaby  were,  a  branch 
of  the  MacCarthy  More  stock ;  and,  although 
only  the  possessors  of  a  small  farm,  it  was 
singular  to  observe  the  effect  which  this 
.  conviction  produced  upon  their  bearing  and 
mannci-s.  To  it  might,  perhaps,  be  attributed 
the  high  and  stoical  integrity  for  which  they 
were  remarkable.  This  severity,  however, 
was  no  proof  that  they  wanted  feeling,  or 
were  insensible  tp  the  misery  and  sorrows 
of  others :  in  all  the  little  cares  and  perplexi- 
ties that  chequered  the  peaceful  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they  lived,  they  were  ever  the 
first  to  console,  or,  if  necessary,  to  support  a 
distressed  neighbor  with  the  means  which 
God  had  placed  in  tteir  possession;  for, 
being  industrious,  they  were  seldom  poor. 
Their  words  were  few,  but  sincere,  and  gen- 
erally promised  less  than  the  honest  hearts 
that  dictated  them  intended  to  perform. 
There  is  in  some  persons  a  hereditary  feel- 
ing of  just  principle,  the  result  neither  of 
education  nor  of  a  clear  moral  sense,  but 

^Saoh  18  the  superstition;   and,  as  I  can  tell, 
faithfully  is  it  believed. 


rather  a  kind  of  instinctive  honesty  which 
descends,  like  a  constitutional  bias,  from 
father  to  son,  pervading  every  member  of 
the  family.  It  is  difficidt  to  define  this,  or 
to  assign  its  due  position  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
man wtues.  It  exists  in  .the  midst  of  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  infiuences  the  char- 
acter in  the  absence  of  better  principle& 
Such  was  the  impress  which  marked  so 
j  strongly  the  family  of  which  I  speak.  No 
[  orje  would  ever  think  of  imputing  a  dishonest 
act  to  the  M'Carthys ;  nor  would  any  person 
acquainted  with  them,  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  consider  their  word  as  good  as  the  bond 
of  another.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however, 
that  their  motives  of  action  were  not  higher 
than  this  instinctive  honesty ;  far  from  it : 
but  I  say,  that  they  possessed  it  in  addition 
to  a  strong  feeling  of  family  pride,  and  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  monJ  duties. 

I  can  only  take  up  Owen  McCarthy  at  that 
part  of  the  past  to  which  my  memory  ex- 
tends. He  was  then  a  tail,  fine-looking  young 
man  ;  silent,  but  kind.  One  of  the  earliest 
events  within  my  recollection  is  his  wedding ; 
after  that  the  glimpse  of  his  state  and  cir- 
cumstances are  imperfect  ;-but  as  I  grew  up, 
they  became  more  connected,  and  I  am  able 
to  remember  him  the  father  of  foiii*  children ; 
an  industrious,  inoffensive  small  farmer,  be- 
loved, respected,  and  honored.  No  man  could 
rise,  be  it  ever  so  early,  who  would  not  find 
Owen  up  before  him  ;  no  man  could  antici- 
pate him  in  an  early  crop,  and  if  a  widow  or 
a  sick  acquaintance  were  unable  to  get  in 
their  harvest,  Owen  was  certain  to  collect  the 
neighbors  to  assist  them ;  to  be  the  first 
there  himself,  with  quiet  benevolence,  en- 
couraging them  to  a  zealous  performance  of 
the  friendly  task  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. 

It  was,  I  believe,  soon  after  his  marriage, 
that  the  lease  of  the  larm  held  by  him  ex- 
pired. Until  that  time  he  had  been  able  to 
live  with  perfect  independence ;  but  even 
the  enormous  rise  of  one  pound  per  acre, 
though  it  deprived  him  in  a  great  degree  of 
his  usual  comforts,  did  not  sink  him  below 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  For  some  years 
after  that  he  could  still  seiTe  a  deserving 
neighbor ;  and  never  was  the  hand  of  Owen 
M'Carthy  held  back  from  the  wants  and  dis- 
tresses of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  honest. 

I  remember  once  an  occasion  upon  which 
a  widow  Murray  appHed  to  him  for  a  loan  of 
five  pounds,  to  prevent  her  two  cows  from 
beino^  auctioned  for  a  hrdt  year's  rent,  of 
which  she  only  wanted  that  sum.  Owen  sat 
at  dinner  with  his  family  when  she  entered 
the  house  in  tears,  and,  as  well  as  her  agita- 
tion of  mind'  permitted,  gave  him  a  detailed 
account  of  her  embarrassment 
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"The  blessin'  o'  God  be  upon  all  here," 
said  she,  on  entering. 

"  The  double  o'  that  to  you,  Bosha»"  re- 
plied Owen's  wife  :  "  won't  you  sit  in  an*  be 
atin'  ? — here's  a  sate  beside  Nanny  ;  come 
over,  Eosha." 

*  Owen  only  nodded  to  her,  and  continued 
to  eat  his  dinner,  as  if  he  felt  no  interest  in 
her  distresa  Bosha  sat  down  at  a  distance, 
and  with  the  comer  of  a  red  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  shed  tears  in  that  bitterness  of 
feeling  which  marks  the  helplessness  ot  hon- 
est industry  under  the  pressure  of  calamity. 

,"  In  the  name  o*  goodness,  Rosha,"  said 
Mrs.  McCarthy,  "  what  ails  you,  asthore  ?  Sure 
Jimmy — God  spare  him  to  you — wouldn't 
be  dead?" 

"  Glory  be  to  God !  no^  avoumeen  ma- 
chree.  Och,  och  !  but  it  *ud  be  the  black 
sight,  an'  the  black  day,  that  'ud  see  my 
brave  boy,  the  staff  of  our  support^  an'  the 
bread  of  our  mouth,  taken  away  from  us ! — 
No,  no,  Kathleen  dear,  it's  not'  that  bad  wid 
me  yet.  I  hope  well  never  live  to  see  his 
manly  head  laid  down  before  us.  'Twas  his 
own  manliness,  indeed,  brought  it  an  him — 
backin'  the  sack  when  he  was  bringin'  home 
our  last  meldhre  *  from  the  mill ;  for  you  see 
he  should  do  it,  the  crathur,  to  show  his 
strinth,  an'  the  sack,  when  he  got  it  an  was 
too  heavy  for  him,  an*  hurted  the  small  of 
his  back ;  for  his  bones,  you  see,  are  too 
young,  an'  hadn't  time  to  fill  up  yet.  No, 
avoumeen.  Glory  be  to  God  1  he's  gettin' 
betther  wid  me  I "  and  the  poor  creature's 
eyes  glistened  with  delight  through  her  tears 
and  the  darkness  of  her  affliction. 

Without  saying  a  word,  Owen,  when  she 
finished  the  eulogium  on  her  son,  rose,  and 
taking  her  forcibly  by  the  shoulder,  set  her 
down  at  the  table,  on  which  a  large  pot^l  of 
potatoes  had  been  spread  out,  with  a  circle 
in  the  middle  for  a  dish  of  rashers  and  eggs, 
into  which  dish  every  right  hand  of  those 
about  it  was  thmst,  with  a  quickness  that 
clearly  illustrated  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion as  a  stimulus  to  action. 

"  Spare  your  breath,"  said  Owen,  placing 
her  rather  roughly  upon  the  seat,  "an'  take 
share  of  what's  goin* :  when  all's  cleared  off 
we'll  hear  you,  but  the  sorra  word  till  then." 

"Musha,  Owen,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
"  you're  t^e  same  man  still ;  sure  we  all 
know  your  ways ;  HI  strive,  avoumeen,  to 
ate — ^rU  strive,  asthore — to  plase  you,  an'  the 
Lord  bless  you  an'  yours,  an'  may  you  never 
be  as  I  an*  my  fatherless  childhre  are  this 
sorrowful  day  I "  and  she  accompanied  her 
words  by  a  fiood  of  tears. 

m 

m  -    ,  —  —  _        _ -       - 

*  Meldbre— whatever  quantity  of  grain  is  brought 
to  the  mill  to  be  ground  on  one  oocanon. 


Owen,  without  evincing  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy, withdrew  himself  from  the  table.  Not 
a  muscle  of  his  face  was  moved  ;  but  as  the 
cat  came  about  his  feet  at  the  time,  he  put  his 
foot  imder  her,  and  flung  her  as  easily  as 
possible  to  the  lower  end  of  the  kitchen!^ 

"  Arrah,  what  harm  did  the  crathur  do," 
asked  his  wife,  "  that  you'd  kick  her  for,  that 
way  ?  an'  why  but  you  afe  out  your  dinner?  " 

"rm  done,"  he  replied,  "but  that's  no 
rason  that  Bosha,  an'  you,  an'  thim  boys^that 
has  the  work  afore  them,  shouldn't  finish 
your  male's  mate."  • 

Poor  Eosha  thought  that  by  his  withdraw- 
ing he  had  already  suspected  the  object  of 
her  visit,  and  of  course  concluded  that  her 
chance  of  succeeding  was  very  slender. 

The  wife,  who  guessed  wlmt  she  wanted, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  her  suspicion,  being 
herself  as  affectionate  and  obliging  as  Owen, 
reverted  to  the  subject^,  in  order  to  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  proceeding. 

"  Somethin'  bitther  an'  out  o'  the  common 
coorse,  is  a  throuble  to  you,  Rosha,"  said 
she,  "  or  you  wouldn't  bo  in  tiie  state  you're 
in.  The  Lord  look  down  on  you  this  day, 
you  poor  crathur — ^^vidout  the  father  of  your 
childhre  to  stand  up  for  you,  an'  your  only 
other  depindance  laid  on  the  broad  of  his 
back,  all  as  one  as  a  cripple  ;  but  no  mat- 
ther,  Rosha ;  trust  to  Him  that  can  be  a 
husband  to  you  an'  a  father  to  your  orphans 
— trust  to  Him,  an*  his  blessed  mother  in 
heaven,  tliis  day,  an'  never  fear  but  they'll 
rise  up  a  frind  for  you.  Musha,  Owen,  ate 
your  dinner  as  you  ought  to  do,  wid  your 
capers !  How  can  you  toke  a  sp^de  in  your 
hfioid  upon  that  morsel  ?" 

"  Finish  your  own,"  said  her  husband,  "  an' 
never  heed  me  ;  jist  let  me  alone.  Don't  you 
see  that  if  I  wanted  it,  I'd  ate  it,  an'  what 
more  would  you  liave  about  I " 

"  Well,  acuslila,  it's  your  own  loss,  sure, 
of  a  sartinty.  An'  Rosha,  whisper,  ahagur, 
what  can  Owen  or  I  do  for  you  ?  Throth,  it 
would  be  a  bad  day  we'd  see  you  at  a  deshort  * 
for  a  friend,  for  you  never  wor  nothin'  else 
nor  a  civil,  oblagin'  neighbor  yourself;  an' 
him  that's  gone  before — the  Lord  make  his 
bed  in  heaven  this  day — was  as  good  a  warrant 
as  ever  broke  bread,  to  sarve  a  friend,  if  it 
was  at  the  hour  of  midnight.** 

"  Ah !  when  I  had  him"  exclaimed  the 
distracted  widow,  "  I  never  had  occasion  to 
trouble  aither  friend  or  neighbor ;  but  he's 
gone  an'  now  it's  otherwise  wid  me — glory 
be  to  God  for  all  his  mercies — awurrah 
dheelish  I  Why,  thin,  since  I  must  spake, 
an'  has  no  other  frind  to  go  to— but  some-. 


*  That  is,  at  a  loss ;  or  more  properly  speaking, 
taken  short,  which  it  means. 
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how  I  doubt  Owen  looks  dark  upon  m© — 
sure  I'd  put  my  band  to  a  stamp,  if  my  word 
wouldn't  do  for  it^  an'  sign  the  blessed  crass 
that  saved  us,  for  the  payment  of  it ;  or  I'd 
give  it  to  him  in  oats,  f (h*  I  hear  you  want 
some,  Owen — Phatie  oates  it  is,  an'  a  betth^ 
shouldhered  or  fuUer-lookin'  grain  never 
went  undher  a  harrow — indeed  it's  it  that's 
the  beauty,  all  out,  if  it's  good  seed  you 
want" 

".What  is  it  for,  woman  alive  ?  "  inquired 
Owen,  as  he  kicked. a  three-legged  stool  out 
of  his  way." 

"What  is  it  for,  is  it?  Och,  Owen  dar- 
Un',  sure  my  two  brave  cows  is  lavin'  me. 
Owen  M'Murt,  the  driver,  is  over  wid  me 
beyant,  an'  has  them  ready  to  set  off  wid.  I 
reared  them  both,  the  two  of  them,  wid  my 
own  hands ;  Gheekoney,  that  knows  my  voice, 
an'  would  come  to  me  from  the  fardest  cor- 
ner o'  the  field,  an'  nothin'  will  we  have — 
nothin'  will  my  poor  sick  boy  have — but  the 
black  wather,  or  the  dhry  E»lt ;  besides  the 
butther  of  them  being  lost  to  us  for  rent,  or 
a  small  taste  of  it,  of  an  odd  time,  for  poor 
Jimmy.  Owen,  next  to  God,  I  have  no  friend 
to  depind  upon  but  yourself! " 

"Me  ("said  Owen,  as  if  astonished.  "Phoo, 
that's  quare  enough!  Now  do  you  think, 
Rosha, — hut,  hut,  woman  aHve  I  Come,  boys, 
ypuYe  all  done ;  out  wid  you  to  your  spades, 
an'  finish  that  meerin  *  before*  night.  Me  I 
^hut,  tut ! " 

"  I  have  it  all  but  five  pounds,  Owen,  an' 
for  the  sake  of  him  that's  in  his  grave — an' 
that,  maybe,  is  able  to  put  up  his  prayer  for 
you  " 

"  An'  what  woidd  you  want  me  to  do, 
Bosha  ?  Fitther  for  you  to  sit  down  an'  fin- 
ish your  dinner,  when  it's  before  you.  I'm 
goia'  to  get  an  ould  glove  f  that's  somewhere 
about  this  chist,  for  I  must  weed  out  that  bit 
of  oats  before  night,  wid  a  blessin',"  and,  as 
he  spoke  he  passed  into  another  room,  as  if 
he  had  altogether  forgotten  her  solicitation, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned. 

"Owen,  avickl — an'  the  blessin'  of  the 
fatherless  be  upon  you,  sure,  an'  many  a  one 
o*  them  you  have,  any  how,  Owen  I " 

"  Well,  Rosha-^weU  ?  " 

"  Och,  och,  Owen,  it's  low  days  wid  me  to 
be  depindin'  upon  the  sthranger  ?  Little  thim 
tliat  reared  me  ever  thoagbt  it  'ud  come  to 
thia  You  know  I'm  a  dacent  father's  child, 
an'  I  have  stooped  to  you,  Owen  M'Carthy — 
what  I'd  scorn  to  do  to  any  other  but  your- 
self-T-poor  on'  friendless  as  I  stand  here  be- 
fore yoo.     Let  them  take  the  oows,  thin,  from 


*  Meerin —  a  msroh  ditch,  a  bonndaxy. 
f  In  '^  hand- weeding/*  old  gloyesare  used  to  pre- 
vent the  hands  from  being  injnzed  by  the  trK'H'flB. 


my  childhre ;  but  the  father  of  the  fatherless 
will  support  thim  an'  me.  Och,  but  it's  weU 
ior  the  O'Donohoes  that  their  landlord  lives  at 
home  among  themselves,  for  may  the  heavens 
look  down  on  me,  I  wotddn't  know  where 
to  find  mine,  if  one  sight  of  him  'ud  save  me 
an'  my  childre  from  the  grave  I  The  Ageht 
even,  he  lives  in  Dublin,  an'  how  could  I  lave 
my  sick  boy,  an'  small  girshas  by  themselvea, 
to  go  a  hundre  miles,  an'  maybe  not  see 
him  afther  alL  Little  hopes  I'd  have  from 
him,  even  if  I  did  ;  he's  paid  lor.  gi&therin'  in 
his  rents ;  but  it's  well  known  he  wants  the 
touch  of  nathur  for  the  sufferins  of  the  poor, 
an'  bf  them  that's  honest  in  their  intintion&" 

"  m  go  over  wid  you,  Eosha,  if  that  will 
be  of  any  use,"  replied  Owen,  'composedly  ; 
"  come,  III  go  an'  spake  to  Frank  Mllurt*' 

"  The  sorra  blame  I  blame  him,  Owen," 
replied  Rosha,  "  his  bread's  depindin'  upon 
the  likes  of  sich  doins,  an'  he  can't  get  over 
it ;  but  a  \rord  from  you,  Owen,  will  save  me, 
for  who  ever  refused  to  take  the  word  of  a 
M'Carthy?" 

When  Owen  and  the  widow  arrived  at  the 
house  of  the  latter,  they  found  the  situation 
of  the  bailiff  laughable  in  the  extreme.  Her 
eldest  son,  who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed 
by  a  hurt  received  in  his  back,  was  up,  and 
had  got  the  unfortunate  driver,  who  was 
rather  old,  wedged  in  bet^veen  the  dresser 
and  the  wall,  where  his  oracled  voice—for 
he  was  astlimatic — ^was  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch,  calling  for  assistance.  Beside  him 
was  a  lar^e  tub  half-filled  with  water,  into 
which  the  little  ones  were  emptying  small 
jugs,  carried  at  the  top  of  their  speed  from  a 
puddle  before  the  door.  In  the  meantime, 
Jemmy  was  tugging  at  the  bailiff  with  all  his 
strength — fortunately  for  that  p^Bonage,  it 
was  but  little— with  the  most  sincere  inten- 
tion of  inverting  him  into  Che  tub  which 
contained  as  much  muddy  water  as  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  him  a  subject 
for  the  deliberation  of  a  coroner  and  twelve 
honest  men.  Nothing  could  be  more  con- 
scientiously attempted  than  the  task  which 
Jemmy  had  proposed  to  execute  r  every  tug 
brought  out  his  utmost  strength,  and  when 
he  failed  in  puIHng  down  the  bailiff,  he  com- 
X)ensated  himself  for  his  want  of  success  by 
cufiing  his  ribs,  and  peeling  his  shins  by 
hard  kicks ;  whilst  from  those  open  points 
which  the  driver's  grapple  with  his  man  nat* 
urally  exposed,  were  indicted  on  him  by  the 
rejoicing  urchins  numberless  punches  of 
tongs,  potato-washers,  and  sticks  whose 
points  were  from  time  to  time  hastily  thrust 
into  the  coals,  that  they  might  more  effectu- 
ally either  blind  or  disable  him  in  some  other 
manner. 

As  one  of  the  little  ones  ran  out  to  fill 
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his  jug,  he  spied  his  mother  and  Owen 
approaching,  on  which,  with  the  empty  vessel 
in  his  hand,  he  flew  towards  them,  his  httle 
features  distorted  by  glee  and  ferocity,  wildly 
mixed  up  together. 

''  Oh  mudher,  madher — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I— don't 
come  in  yet ;  don't  come  in.  Owen,  tijl  Jimmy 
on'  hiu^  an'  the  Demsses,  gets  the  baiHe 
drownoed.  We'll  soon  have  the  hoi*^  full ; 
but  Paddy  an'  Jack  Denis  have  the  eyes 
a'moat  pucked  out  of  him  ;  an'  Hatty's  takin' 
the  rapin'  hook  from  behind  the  cuppd^  to 
get  it  about  his  neck." 

Owen  and  the  widow  entered  with  all 
haste,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  Frank's 
head  was  dipped,  for  the  flrst  time,  into  the 
vesaeL 

"Is  it  goin'  tomurdher  him  ye  are?"  said 
Ow^i,  as  he  seized  Jemmy  with  a  grasp  that 
transferred  him  to  the  opposite  end  of  thd 
house  ;  *'  hould  back  ye  pack  of  young  divils, 
an'  let  the  man  up.  What  did  he  come  to 
do  but  his  duty  ?  I  tell  you,  Jimmy,  if  you 
wor  al  yourself,  an'  in  full  strinth,  that  you'd 
have  the  man's  blood  on  you  Where  you 
stand,  and  would  suffer  as  you  ought  to  do 
for  it" 

"  There,  let  me,"  replied  the  lad,  hi^  eyes 
glowing  and  his  veins  swollen  with  passion ; 
"  I  don't  care  if  I  did.  It  would  be  no  sin, 
an'  no  disgrace,  to  hang  for  the  like  of  him ; 
dacenter  to  do  that,  than  stale  a  creel  of  turf, 
or  a  wisp  of  straw,  'tanny  rate." 

In  the  meantime  the  bailiff  had  raised  his 
head  out  of  the  water,  and  presented  a  visage 
which  it  was  impossible  to  view  vnth  gravity. 
The  widow's  anxiety  prevented  her  from 
seeing  it  in  a  ludicrous  light ;  but  Owen's 
severe  face  assumed  a  grave  smile,  as  the  man 
shook  himself  and  attempted  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  his  situation.  The  young  ur- 
chins»  who  had  fallen  back  at  the  appearance 
of  Owen  and  the  i?idow,  now  burst  into  a 
peal  of  mirth,  in  which,  however,  Jemm^, 
whose  fiercer  passions  had  been  roused,  did 
tiot  join. 

"  Frank  M'Murt,"  said  the  widow, ''  I  take 
the  mother  of  heaven  to  witness,  that  it  vexes 
my  heart  to  see  you  get  sich  thratement  in 
my  place  ;  an'  I  wouldn't  for  the  best  cow  I 
have  that  sich  a  brieuliagh  f  happened.  Dher 
charp  agusmanim^X  Jincmiy,  but  FU  make  you 
suffer  for  drawin'  down  this  upon  my  head, 
and  me  had  enough  over  it  afore."' 

"  I  don't  care,"  rephed  Jemmy ;  "  whoever 
comes  to  take  our  property  from  us,  an'  us 
willin'  to  work  will  suffer  for  it  Do  you 
think  I'd  see  thim  crathurs  at  their  dhiy 
phatie,  an'  our  cows  standin'  in  a  pound  for 


*  Tnb.  f  Brienliagrb — sqiiabble. 

I  By  my  soul  and  body. 


no  rason  ?  No ;  high  hangin'  to  me,  but  IH 
spHt  to  the  skull  the  first  man  that  takes 
th^n ;  an'  all  I'm  sorry  f(»r  is>  that  it's  not 
the  vagabone  Landlord,  himself  that's  near 
m&  That's  our  thanks  for  paying  many  a 
good  pound,  in  honesty  and  dac^eicy,  to  him 
an'  his ;  lavin'  us  to  a  scbamin'  agent,  an'  not 
even  to  that  same,  but  to  his  undher-strap- 
pers,  that's,  robbin'  us  on  both  sides  between 
them.  May  hard  fortune  attind  him,  for  a . 
landlord !  You  may  tell  him  this»  Frank, — 
that  his  wisest  plan  is  to  keep  clear  of  the 
counthry.  Sure,  it's  a  gambler  he  is,  they 
say  ;  an'  we  must  be  harrished  an'  racked  to 
support  his  viUany  1  But  wfut  abit ;  maybe 
there's  a  good  i  time  comin',  when  well  pay 
our  money  to  thim  that  won't  be  too  proud 
to  hear  our  complaints  wid  their  own  eai^ 
an'  who  won't  turn  us  over  to  a  divil's  limb 
of  an  agent.  He  had  need,  any  how,  to  get 
his  coffin  sooner  nor  he  thinka  What  sig- 
nifies hangin'  in  a  good  cause  ?  "  said  he,  as 
the  tears  of  keen  indignation  burst  from  his 
glowing  eyes.  ''It's  a  daeent  death,  an'  a 
happy  death,  when  it's  for  the  right,"  he  add- 
ed— for  his  mind  was  evidently  fixed  upon 
the  contemplation  of  those  melons  of  redress^ 
which  the  habits  of  the  country,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  present  to  them  in  the 
first  moments  of  passion. 

"  It's  well  that  Frank's  one  of  ourselves," 
replied  Owen,  coolly, ''  otherwise,  Jemmy,you 
said  words  that  would  lay  you  up.  by  the 
heels.  As  for  you,  Frank,  you  must  look 
over  this.  The  boy's  the  son  of  daeent  poor 
parents,  an'  it's  a  new  thing  for  him  to  see 
the  cows  druv  from  the  place.  The  poor 
fellow's  vexed,'  too,  that  he  has  been  so  long 
laid  up  wid  a  sore  back ;  an'  so  you  see  one 
thing  or  another  has  put  him  through  other. 
Jimmy  is  warm-hearted  alther  all,  an'  will  be 
sorry  for  it  when  Jie  cools,  an'  renumbers  \ 
that  you  wor  only  doin'  your  duly." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do  about  the  cows? 
Sure,  I  can't  go  back  widout  either  thim  or 
the  rint?"  said  Frank,  with  a  look  of  fear 
and  trembliiig  at  Jemmy. 

'*  The  cows !  "  said  another  of  the  widow's 
sons  who  then  came  in;  ''why,  you  dirty 
spalpeen  of  a  rip,  you  may  whisde  on  the 
wrong  side  o'  your  mouth  for  them.  I  druv 
them  off  of  the  estate  ;  an'  now  take  them,  if 
you  dar !  It's  conthi^iry  to  law,"  said  the 
urchin ;  "  an'  if  you'd  touch  them,  I'd  make 
my  mudher  sarve  you  wid  a  latiiUU  or  2k  fiery- 
Jiashes:' 

This  vTas  a  triu^Iph  to  the  youngsters,  who 
began  to  shake  their  little  fists  at  him,  and  to 
exclaim  in  a  chorus — "  Ha,  you  dirty  rip ! 
wait  till  we  get  ^ou  out  o'  the  house,  an'  if 
we  don't  put  you  from  ever  drivin'  I  Why, 
but  you  work  like  another  I — ha»  you'll  get 
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it ! " — and  every  little  fist  was  shook  in  yen- 
geaace  at  him. 

"  Whist  wid  ye,"  said  Jemmy  to  the  little 
ones;  "let  him  alone,  he  got  enough. 
There's  the  cows  for  you ;  an  keen  may  the 
curse  o'  the  wddow  an'  orphans  light  upon 
you,  and  upon  them  that  sent  you,  from  first 
to  last ! — an'  that's  the  he^  we  wish  you  1 " 

"  Frank,"  said  Owen  to  the  bailiff,  "  is 
.there  any  one  in  the  town  below  that  will 
take  the  rint,  an'  give  a  resate  for  it  ?  Do 
you  think,  man,  that  the  neighbora  of  an 
nonest,  industrious  woman  'ud  see  the  cattle 
taken  out  of  her  byre  for  a  thrifle  ?  Hut 
tut !  no,  man  dlive — no  sich  thing !  There's 
not  a  man  in  the  parish,  wid  manes  to  do  it, 
would  see  them  taken  away  to  be  canted,  at 
only  about  a  fourth  part  of  their  value.  Hut, 
tut,— no ! " 

As  the  sterling  fellow  spoke,  the  cheeks  of 
the  widow  were  sufiused  with  tears,  and  her 
son  Jemmy's  hollow  eyes  once  more  kindled, 
but  with  a  &r  different  expression  from  that 
which  but  a  few  minutes  before  flashed  from 
them. 

''Owen,"  said  he,  and  utterance  nearly 
failed  him :  "jOwen,  if  /  was  well  it  wouldn't 
be  as  it  is  wid  us  ;  but — no,  indeed  it  would 
not;  but — may  God  bless  you  for  this! 
Owen,  never  fear  but  you'll  be  paid;  may 
God  bless  you,  Owen ! " 

As  he  spoke  the  hand  of  his  humble  bene- 
fEtctor  was  vmrmly  grasped  in  hia  A  tear 
fell  upon  it :  for  with  one  of  those  quick  and 
fervid  transitions  of  feeling  so  peculiar  to  the 
people,  he  now  felt  a  strong,  generous 
emotion  of  gratitude,  mingled,  perhaps,  with 
a  sende  of  wounded  pride,  on  finding  the 
poverty  of  their  little  family  so  openly  ex- 
posed. 

**  Hut,  tut,  Jimmy^,  avick,"  said  Owen,  who 
understood  his  feelings  ;  .*'  phoo,  man  alive  I 
hut — hem ! — ^why,  sure  'it's  nothin'  at  all,  at 
all ;  anybody  would  do  it — only  a  bare  five 
an'-twenty  shillins  [it  was  five  pound]  :  any 
neighbor — Mick  Caasidy,  Jack  Moran,  or 
Pether  M'Cullagh,  would  do  it. — Come, 
Frank,  step  out ;  the  money's  to  the  fore. 
Bosha,  put  your  cloak  about  you,  and  let  us 
go  down  to  the  agint,  or  clerk,  or  whatsom- 
ever  he  is — sure,  that  makes  no  maxin  any- 
how ; — ^I  suppose  he  has  power  to  give  a 
^sate.  Jemmy,  go  to  bed  again,  you're  pale, 
poor  bouchal ;  and,  childhre,  ye  orathurs  ye, 
the  cows  won't  be  taken  from  ye  this  bout. 
— Come,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  us  go,  and 
see  everything  rightified  at  once — hui^  tut — 
come." 

Many  similar  details  of  Owen  M'Carth/s 
useful  life  could  be  given,  in  which  he  bore 
an  equally  benevolent  and  Christian  part 
Poor  fellow  I  he  was,  ere  long,  brought  low ; 


but,  to  the  credit.of  our  peasantry,  much  as 
is  said  about  their  barbarity,  he  was  treated, 
when  helpless,  with  gratitude,  pity,  and 
kindness. 

Until  the  peace  of  1814,  Owen's  regular  and 
systematic  industry  enabled  him  to  straggle 
successfully  against  a  weighty  rent  and  sad* 
den  depression  in  the  price  of  agriQultural 
produce  ;  that  is,  he  was  able,  by  the  unre- 
mitting toil  of  a  man  remarkable  alike  for  an 
unbending  spirit  and  a  vigorous  frame  of 
body,  to  pay  his  rent  with  tolerable  regular- 
ity. It  is  irue,  a  change  began  to  be  visible 
in  his  personal  appearance,  in  his  form,  in 
the  dress  of  his  children,  and  in  the  economy 
of  his  household.  Improvements,  whi<& 
adequate  capital  would  have  enabled  him  to 
effect,  were  left  either  altogether  unattempted, 
or  in  an  imperfect  state,  resembling  neglect^ 
though,  in  reality,  the  result  of  poverty. 
His  dbress  at  mass,  and  in  &irs  and  markets^ 
had,  by  degrees,  lost  that  air  of  comfort  and 
warmth  which  bespeak  the  independent  to- 
mer.  The  evidences  of  embarrassment  began 
to  disclose  themselves  in  many  small  points 
— ^inconsiderable,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less 
significant  His  house,  in  tJie  progress  of  his 
declining  circumstances,cea8ed  to  be  annually 
ornamented  by  a  new  coat  of  whitewash ;  it 
soon  assumed  a  &ded  and  yellowish  hue,  and 
sparkled  not  in  the  setting  sun  as  in  the 
days  of  Owen's  prosperity.  It  had,  in  fisKsi, 
a  wasted,  unthriving  look,  like  its  master. 
The  thatch  became  black  and  rotten  upon 
its  roof;  the  chimneys  sloped  to  opposite 
points ;  the  windows  were  less  neat^  and  ul- 
timately, when  broken,  were  patched  with  a 
couple  of  leaves  from  the  children's  Hotted 
copy-books.  His  out-hotmes  also  began  to 
fail.  The  neatness  of  his  little  farm-yard, 
and  the  cleanliness  which  marked  so  con- 
spicuously the  space  fronting  his  dwelling- 
house,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time. 
Filth  began  to  accumulate  where  no  filth 
had  been  ;  his  garden  was  not  now  planted 
so  early,  nor  vtrith  such  taste^and  neatness  a^ 
before;  his  crops  were  later,  and  less 
abundant ;  his  haggarts  neither  so  full  nor 
so  trim  as  'thev  were  wont  to  be,  nor  hia 
ditches  and  enclosures  kept  in  such  good  re- 
pair. His  cars,  ploughs,  and  other  firming 
implements,  instead  of  being  put  under 
cover,  were  left  exposed  to^  the  influence  of 
wind  and  weather,  where  they  soon  became 
crazy  and  useless. 

Such,  however,  were  only  the  lighter 
symptoms  of  his  bootless  struggle  against  the 
genera]  embarrassment  into  which  the  agri- 
cultural interests  were,  year  after  year,  so 
unhappily  sinking. 

Had  the  tendency  io  general  distress 
among  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  become 
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stationary,  Owen , would  have  continued  by 
toil  and  incessant  exertion  to  maintain  bis 
ground;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was  no 
point  at  which  the  national  depression  could 
then  stop.  Year  after  year  produced  deeper, 
more  extensive,  and  more  complicated  mis- 
ery ;  and  when  he  hoped  that  every  succeed- 
ing season  would  bring  an  improvement  in 
the  market,  he  was  destined  to  experience 
not  merely  a  fresh  disappointment,  but  an  un- 
expected depreciation  in  the  price  of  his  com, 
butter,  and  other  disposable  commodities. 

When  a  nation  is  reduced  to  such  a  state, 
no  eye  but  that  of  God  himself  can  see  the 
appalling  wretchedness  to  which  a  year  of 
disease  and  scarcity  strikes  down  the  poor 
and  working  classes 

Owen,  after  a  long  and  noble  contest  for 
nearly  three  years,  ^mk,  at  length,  under  the 
united  calamities  of  disease  and  8carcit3^ 
The  father  of  the  family  was  laid  low  upon 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  those  of  his  little 
ones  who  escaped  it  were  almost  consumed 
by  famina  This  two-fold  shock  sealed  his 
ruin;  his  honest  heart  was  crushed — ^his 
hardy  frame  shorn  of  its  strength,  and  he  to 
whom  every  neighbor  fled  as  to  a  friend,  now 
required  friendship  at  a  moment  when  the 
widespread  poverty  of  the  country  rendered 
its  assistance  hopeless. 

On  rising  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  the 
prospect  before  him  required  his  utmost  for- 
titude to  bear.  He  was  now  wasted  in  energy 
both  of  mind  and  body,  reduced  to  utter  pov- 
erty, with  a  large  family  of  children,  too 
young  to  assist  him,  without  means  of  retriev- 
ing his  circumstances,  his  wife  and  himself 
gaunt  skeletons,  his  farm  neglected,  his  house 
wrecked,  and  his  offices  falling  t^  ruin,  yet 
every  day  bringing  the  half-year's  term  near- 
er I  Oh,  ye  who  riot  on  the  miseries  of  such 
men — ^ye  who  roll  round  the  easy  circle  of 
fashionable  life,  think  upon  this  picture  1  Ye 
vile  and  heartless  landlords,  who  see  not, 
hear  not,  know  not  those  to  whose  heart- 
breaking toil  ye  owe  the  only  merit  ye  pos- 
sess— that  of  rank  in  society — come  and 
contemplate  this  virtuous  man,-  as  unfriended, 
unassisted,  and  uncheered  by  those  who  are 
bound  by  a  strong  moral  duty  to  protect  and 
aid  him,  he  looks  shuddering  into  the  dark, 
cheerless  future!  Is  it  te  be  wondered  at 
that  he,  and  such  as  he,  should,  in'  the  mis- 
ery of  his  despair,  join  the  nightly  meetings, 
be  lured  to  associate  himself  with  the  incen- 
diary, or  seduced  to  grasp,  in  the  stupid  ap- 
athy of  wretchedness,  the  weapon  of  the 
murderer?  By  neglecting  the  people  ;  by 
draining  them,  with  merciless  rapacity,  of  the 
means  of  life  ;  by  goading  them  on  under  a 
cruel  system  of  rack  rents,  ye  become  not 
their  natural  benefactors^  but*  curses  and 


scourges,  nearly  as  much  in  reality  as  ye  are 
in  theii*  opinion. 

When  Owen  i*ose,  he  was  driven  by  hun- 
ger, direct  and  immediate,  to  sell  his  best 
cow  ;  and  baring  purchased  some  oatmeal  at 
an  enormous  price,  from  a  well-known  devo- 
tee in  the  parish,  who  hoarded  up  this  com- 
modity for  a  "dear  summer,"  he  laid  Lis 
plans  for  the  future,  with  as  mtich  judgment 
as  any  man  could  display.  One  morning  af- 
ter breakfast  he  addressed  his  wife  as  follows : 

"  Kathleen,  mavoumeen,  I  want  te  consult 
wid  you  about  what  we  ought  to  do  ;  things 
are  low  wid  us,  asthore  ;  and  except  our 
lieavenly  Father  puts  it  into  the  Heart  of  them 
I'm  goin'  to  mention,  I  don't  know  what  we'U 
do,  nor  whatll  become  of  these  poor  cra- 
thurs  that's  naked  and  hungry  about  us. 
God  pity  them,  they  don't  know — and  maybe 
that  same's  some  comfort — the  hardships 
thafs  before  them.  Poor  crathurs  I  see  how 
quiet  and  sorrowful  they  sit  about  their  lit- 
tle play,  passin'  the  time  for  themselves  as 
well  as  they  can  1  Alley,  acushla  machree, 
come  over  to  me.  Your  hair  is  bright  and 
fair,  Alley,  and  curls  so  purtily  that  the  finest 
lady  in  the  land  might  envy  it ;  but,  acushla, 
your  color's  gone,  your  little  hands  ariB 
wasted  away,'  too ;  that  sickness  was  hard  and 
sore  upon  you,  a  colleen  machree*  and  he  that 
'ud  spend  his  heart's  blood  for  yoh,  darlin', 
can  do  nothin'  to  help  you  1 " 

He  looked  at  the  child  as  he  spoke,  and  a 
slight  motion  in  tlie  muscles  of  liis  face  was 
barely  preceptible,  but  it  passed  away ;  and, 
after  kissing  her,  he  proceeded :  ^ 

"Ay,  ye  crathurs — you  and  I,  Kathleen, 
could  earn  our  bread  for  oiu'selves  yet,  but 
these*  can't  do  it.  This  last  stroke,  darlin', 
has  laid  us  at  the  door  of  both  poverty  and 
sickness,  but  blessed  be  the  mother  of  heav- 
en for  it,  they  are  all  left  wid  us ;  and  sure 
that's  a  blessin'  we've  to  be  thankful  for—* 
glory  be  to  God!" 

"Ay,  poor  things^  it's  well  to  have  them 
spared,  Owen  dear ;  sure  I'd  rather  a  thou- 
sand times  beg  from  door  to  door,  and  have 
my  childher  to  look  at,  than  be  in  comfort 
widout  them." 

"  Beg :  that  'ud  go  hard  wid  me,  Kathleen. 
I'd  work*— I'd  live  on  next  to  nothing  all  the 
year  round  ;  but  to  see  the  crathurs  that  wor 
dacently  bred  up  brought  to  that,  I  couldn't 
bear  it,  Kathleen — 'twould  break  the  heart 
widin  in  me.  Poor  as  they  are,  they  have  the 
blood  of  kings  in  their  veins ;  and  besides,  to 
see  a  M'Carthy  beggin'  his  bread  isx  the 
country  where  his  name  was  once  great — 
The  M'Carthy  More,  that  was  their  title- 
no,  acushla,  I  love  them  as  I  do  the  blood  in 

«    ■         <      I    ■  »    I    ■  ■  in  .  I    I        I    ...  ^  -> 

•  Girl  of  my  heart. 
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my  own  veins ;  but  I'd  rather  see  them  in 
the  arms  of  God  in  heaven,  laid  down  dacently 
with  their  little  sorrowful  faces  washed,  and 
their  little  bodies  stretched  out  purtily  before 
my  eyes — I  would — in  the  grave-yard  there 
beyant,  where  all  belonging  to  me  lie,  than 
have  it  cast  up  to  them,  or  have  it  said,  that 
ever  a  McCarthy  was  seen  beggin'  on  the 
highway." 

"  But,  Owen,  can  you  strike  out  no  plan  for 
us  that  'ud  put  us  in  the  way  of  comin'  round 
agin?  These  poor  oijtes,  if  we  could  hould 
out  for  two  or  three  year,  would  soon  be  able 
to  help  ua" 

**  They  wduld — they  would.  Tm  thinkin' 
this  day  or  two  of  a  plan :  but  I'm  doubtful 
whether  it  'ud  come  to  anything." 

*' What  is  it,  acushla?  Sure  we  can't  be 
worse  nor  we  are,  any  way." 

"  I'm  goin'  to  go  to  Dublin.  Tm  tould 
that  the  landlord's  come  home  from  France, 
and  that  he's  there  now ;  and  if  I  didn't  see 
him,  sure  I  could  see  the  agent  Now,-  Kath- 
leen, my  intintion  'ud  be  to  lay  our  case  be- 
fore the  head  landlord  himself,  in  hopes  he 
might  hould  back  his  hand,  and  spare  us  for 
a  while.  If  I  had  a  line  from  the  agent,  or  a 
scrape  of  a  pen,  that  I  could  show  at  home 
to  some  of  the  nabors,  who  knows  but  I 
could  borry  what  'ud  set  us  up  agin  !  I  think 
>  many  of  them  'ud  be  sorry  to  see  me  turned 
out ;  eh,  Kathleen  ?  " 

The  Lrish  are  an  imaginative  people ;  in- 
deed, too  much  so  for  either  their  individual 
or  national  happiness.  And  it  is  this  and 
superstition,  which  also  depends  much  upon 
imagination,  that  makes  them  so  easily  influ- 
enced by  those  extravagant  dreams  that  are 
held  out  to  them  by  petsons  who  tmderstand 
their  character. 

When  Kathleen  heard  the  plan  on  which 
Owen  founded  his  expectations  of  assistance, 
her  dark  melancholy  eye  flashed  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  former  Are  ;  a  transient  vivacity  lit 
up  her  sickly  features,  and  she  turned  a 
smile  of  hope  and  affection  upon  her  children, 
then  upon  Owen. 

"  Arrah,  thin,  who  knows,  indeed  I — who 
knows  but  he  might  do  something  for  us  ? 
And  maybe  we  might  be  as  well  as  ever  yet ! 
May  the  Lord  put  it  into  his  heart,  this  day  ! 
I  declare,  ay  ! — maybe  it  was  God  put  it  into 
your  heart,  Owen  \ " 

''  111  set  o%"  replied  her  husband,  who  was 
a  man  of  decision ;  ''  I'll  set  off  on  other 
morrow  momin' ;  and  as  nobody  knows  any- 
tiling  about  it,  so  let  there  not  be  a  word  said 
upon  the  subject,  good  or  bad.  If  I  have 
success,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  not,  why,  no- 
bodhr  need  be  the  wiser." 

The  heart-broken  wife  evinced,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  a  lightness  of  spirits 


which  she  had  not  feU  for  many  a  month  be- 
fore. Even  Owen  was  leSs  depressed  thaa 
usual,  and  employed  himself  in  making  such 
arrangements  as  he  knew  would  occasion 
his  family  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  his  ab- 
sence less  acutely.  But  as  the  hour  of  his 
departure  drew  nigh,  a  sorrowful  feeling  of 
affection  rising  into  greater  strength  and 
tenderness  threw  a  mekncholy  gloom  around 
his  hearth.  According  to  their  simple  view 
of  distance,  a  journey  to  Dublin  was  a  serious 
undertaking,  and  to  them  it  was  such.  Owea 
was  in  weak  health,  just  risen  out  of  illnees, 
and  what  was  more  trying  than  any  other 
consideration  was,  that  since  their'  marriage 
they  had  never  been  separated  before. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure,  he  was 
up  before  daybreak,  and  so  were  his  wife  and 
children,  for  the  latter  had  heard  the  conver- 
sation already  detailed  between  them,  and, 
witli  their  sLple-minded  parents,  enjoyed 
the  gleam  of  hope  which  it  presented ;  but 
this  soon  changed — ^when  he  was  preparing 
to  go,  an  indeflnite  sense  of  fear,  and  a  more 
vivid  clinging  of  affection  marked  their  feel- 
ings. He  himself  partook  of  this,  and  was 
silent^  depressed,  and  less  ardent  than  when 
the  speculation  first  presented  itself  to  his 
mind.  His  resolutioh,  however,  was  taken, 
and,  should  he  fail,  no  blame  at  a  future 
time  could  be  attached  to  himselL  It  was 
the  last  effort ;  and  to  neglect  it,  he  thought^ 
would  have  been  to  neglect  his  duty.  Wlien 
breakfast  was  ready,  they  all  sat  down  in 
silence ;  the  hour  was  yet  early,  and  a  rush- 
light was  placed  in  a  wooden  candlestick 
that  stood  beside  them  to  afford  Hghi. 
There  was  something  solemn  and  touching 
in  the  group  as  they  sat  iu  dim  relief,  evexy 
face  marked  by  the  traces  of  sickness,  want^ 
sorrow,  and  affection.  The  father  attempted 
to  eat^  but  could  not ;  Kathleen  sat  at  the 
meal,  but  could  taste  nothing ;  the  children 
ate,  for  hunger  at  the  moment  was  predomi- 
nant over  every  other  ^nsation.  At  length 
it  was  over,  and  Owen  rose  to  depart ;  be 
stood  for  a  minute  on  the  floor,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  survey  of  his  cold,  cheerless  house, 
and  then  of , his  family  ;  he  cleared  his  throat 
several  times,  but  did  not  speak. 

''Kathleen,"  said  he,  at  length,  "in  the 
name  of  God  III  go  ;  and  may  his  blessin' 
be  about  you,  asthore  machree,  and  guard 
you  and  these  darlina  till  I  come  bayck  to 
yez." 

Kathleen's  faithful  heart  could  bear  no 
more ;  she  laid  herself  on  his  bosom — clung 
to  his  neck,  and,  as  the  parting  kiss  was 
given,  she  wept  aloud,  and  Owen's  tears  fe}l 
silently  down  his  worn  cheeks.  The  children 
crowded  about  them  in  loud  wailings,  and 
the  grief  of  tiiis  virtuous  and  afflicted  family 
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was  of  that  profound  descriptioii,  which  is 
ever  the  companion,  in  such  scenes^  of  pure 
and  genuine  love. 

'*  Owen ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  Owen,  ar^ui- 
lufh  mahuU  cupis  niacfiree  /  *  I  doubt  we  wor 
wrong  in  thinkin'  of  this  journey.  How  can 
you,  mavoumeen,  walk  all  the  way  to  Dublin, 
and  you  so  worn  and  weakly  with  that  sidk- 
nees,  and  the  bad  feedin'  both  before  and 
since?  Och,  give  it  up,  achree,  and  stay 
wid  us,  let  what  will  happen.  You're  not 
able  for  sich  a  journey,  indeed  you're  not 
Stay  wid  me  and  the  childher,  Owen  ;  sure 
we'd  be  so  lonesome  widout  you — will  you, 
agrah?  and  the  Lord  will  do  for  mb  sonie 
other  way,  maybe."  • 

Owen  pressed  his  faithful  wife  to  his  heart, 
and  kissed  her  chaste  lips  with  a  tenderness 
which  the  heartless  Y6taries  of  fashionable 
life  can  never  know. 

"Kathleen,  asthore,"  he  replied,  in  those 
terms  Of  endearment  which  flow  so  tenderly 
through  the  language  of  the  peo^e  ;  ''sure 
whin  I  remimber  your  fair  young  foce — your 
yellow  hair,  and  the  light  that  was  in  your 
eyes,  acushla  machree — but  that's  gone  long 
a^o — och,  don't  ax  me  to  stop.  Isn't  your 
hghtsome  laugh,  whin  you  wor  young,  in  my 
ears  ?  and  your  step  that  'ud  not  bend  the 
flower  of  the  fleld — Kathleen,  I  can't,  indeed 
I  can't,  bear  to  think  of  what  you  wor,  nor 
of  what  you  are  now,  when  in  the  coorse  of 
age  and  natur,  but  a  small  change  ought  to 
be  upon  you  I  Sure  I  ought  to  make  every 
struggle  to  take  you  aiid  these  sorrowful 
crathurs  out  of  the  state  you're  in." 

The  children  flocked  about  them,  and  joined 
their  entreaties  to  those  of  their  mother. 
"Father,  don't  lave  us — ^well  be  lonesome 
^  you  go,  and  if  my  mother  'ud  get  un- 
well, who'd  be  to  take  care  of  her  ?  Father, 
don't  lave  your  own  '  weeny  crathurs '  (a  pet 
name  he  had  for  them) — maybe  the  meal  'ud 
be  eat  out  before  you'd  come  back  ;  or  maybe 
something  'ud  happen,  you  in  that  str^ge 
place." 

"  Indeed,  there's  truth  in  what  they  say, 
Owen,"  said  the  wife ;  "  do  be  said  by  your 
own  Kathleen  for  this  time,  and  don't  take 
sich  a  long  journey  upon  you.  Afther  all, 
maybe,  you  wouldn't  see  him — sure  the 
nabors  will  help  us,  if  you  could  only  humble 
yourself  to  ax  them  I " 

"Kathleen,"  said  Owen,  "when  this  is 
past  you'll  be  glad  I  went— indeed  you  will ; 
sure  it's  only  the  tindher  feelin*  of  your 
hearts,  darlins.  Who  knows  what  the  land- 
lord may  do  when  I  see  himself,  and  show 
him  these  reeates-every  penny  paid  hiip  by 
our  own  family.    Let  me  go,  acuahla;  it 

*  Ught  of  my  eyes  and  of  my  heart. 


does  cut  me  to  the  heart  to  lave  yez  the  way 
yez  are  in,  even  for  a  while ;  but  it's  &r 
worse  to  see  your  poor  wasted  faces,  widout 
havin'  it  in  my  power  to  do  anything  for 
yez." 

He  then  kissed  them  again,  one  by  one ; 
and  pressing  the  afifectionate  partner  of  his 
sorrows  to  his  bre^Jdng  heart,  he  bade  Ood 
bless  them,  and  set  out  in  the  twilight  of  a 
bitter  March  morning.  He  had  not  gone 
many  yards  from  the  door  when  little  Alley 
ran  after  him  in  tears;  he  felt  her  hand 
upon  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  which  she 
plucked  with  a  smile  of  affection  that  neither 
tears  nor  sorrow  could  repress.  "Father, 
kiss  Tne  again,"  said  she.  He  stooped  down, 
and  kissed  her  tenderly.  The  cluld  then 
ascended  a  green  ditch,  and  Owen,  as  he 
looked  back,  saw  her  standing  upon  it ;  her 
fEur  tresses  were  tossed  by  the  blast  about 
her  face,  as  with  straining  eyes  she  watched 
him  receding  from  her  view.  Kathleen  and 
the  other  children  stood  at  the  door,  and 
also  with  deep  sorrow  watched  his  form,  un- 
til the  angle  of  the  bridle-road  rendered  him 
no  longer  visible ;  after  which  they  returned 
slowly  to  the  fire  and  wept  bitterly. 

We  beheve  no  men  are  capable  of  bearing 
greater  toU  or  privation  than  the  Irish. 
Owen's  viaticum  was  only  two  or  three  oaten 
cakes  tied  in  a  little  handkerchief,  and  a  few 
shillings  in  silver  to  pay  for  his  bed.  With 
this  small  stock  of  food  and  money,  an  oaken 
stick  in  his  hand,  and  Jiis  wife's  kerchief  tied 
about  his  waist^  he  undertook  a  journey  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  in  quest  of  a 
landlord  who,  so  far  from  being  acquainted 
with  the  distresses  of  his  tenantry,  scarcely 
knew  even  their  names^  and  not  one  of  them 
in  person. 

Our  scene  now  changes  to  the  metropolis. 

One  evening,  about  half  past  six  o'clock,  a 
toil-worn  man  turned  his  steps  to  a  splendid 
mansion  in  Mountjoy  Square ;  his  apx)earance 
was  drooping,  fatigued,  and  feeble.  As  he 
went  along,  he  exanuned  the  numbers  on  the 
respective  doors,  untU  he  reached  a  certain 
one — before  which  he  stopped  for  a  moment ; 
he  then  stepped  out  upon  the  street,  and 
looked  through  the  windows^  as  if  willing  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  chance  of 
his  object  being  attained.  Whilst  in  this 
situation  a  carriage  rolled  rapidly  up^  and 
stopped  with  a  sudden  check  that  nearly 
threw  back  the  horses  on  their  haunches. 
In  an  instant  the  thundering  knock  of  the 
servant  intimated  the  arrival  of  some  person 
of  rank;  the  hall  door  was  opened,  and 
Owen,  availing  himself  of  that  opportunity, 
entered  the  halL  Such  a  visitor,  however, 
was  too  remarkable  to  escape  notice.  The 
hand  of  the  menial  was  ruddy  placed  against 
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his  breast;  and»  as  the  usual  impertinent 
interrogatories  were  put  to  him,  the  pam- 
pered ruffian  kept  pushing  him  back,  until 
the  afflicted  man  stood  upon  the  upper  step 
leading  to  the  door. 

"  For  the  sake  of  God,  let  me  spake  but 
two  words  to  him.  I'm  his  tenaui ;  and  I 
know  he!s  too  much  of  a  jintleman  to  turn 
away  a  man  that  has  hved  upon  his  honor's 
estate,  father  and  son,  fo^r  upwards  of  three 
hundred  years.     My  name's  Owen " 

"  You  can't  see  him,  my  good  fellow,  at 

this  hour.     Go  to  Mr.  M ,  his  Agent :  we 

have  company  to  diilner.  He  never  speaks 
to  a  tenant  on  business  ;  his  Agent  manages 
all  thai  Please,  leave  the  way,  here's  more 
company." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  he  pushed 
Owen  back ;  who,  forgetting  that  the  stairs 
were  behind  him,  fell, — received  a  severe  cut, 
and  was  so  completely  stunned,  that  he  lay 
senseless  and  bleeding.  Another  carriage 
drove  up,  as  the  fellow  now  much  alarmed, 
attempted  to  raise  him  from  the  steps ;  and* 
by  order  of  the  gentleman  who  came  in  it,  he 
was  brought  into  the  halL  The  circumstance 
now  made  some  noise.    It  was  whispered 

about,  that  one  of  Mr.   S 's  tenants,  a 

drunken  fellow  from  the  country,  wanted  to 
break  in  forcibly  to  see  him  ;  but  then  it  was 
also  asserted,  that  his  skull  was  broken,  and 
that  he  lay  dead  in  the  halL  Several  of  the 
gentlemen  above  stairs,  on  hearing  that  a 
man  had  been  killed,  immediately  assembled 
about  him,  and,  by  the  means  of  restoratives, 
he  soon  recovered,  though  the  blood  stream* 
ed  copiously  from  the  wound  in  the  back  of 
his  head. 

"  Who  are  you,  my  good  man  ?  "  said  IVii'. 

Owen  looked  about  him  rather  vacantly  ; 
but  soon  collected  himself  and  replied  in  a 
mournful  and  touching  tone  of  voice — "  I'm 
one  of  your  honor's  tenants  from  Tubber 
Derg;  my  name  is  Owen  McCarthy,  your 
honor — that  is,  if  you  be  Mr.  S ." 

"And  pray,  what  brought  you  to  town, 
M'Carthy?" 

"  I  wanted  to  make  an  humble  appale  to 
your-  honor's  feelins,  in  regard  to  my  bit  of 
farm.  I,  and  my  poor  family,  your  honor, 
have  been  broken  down  by  hard  times  and 
the  sickness  of  the  8ason--God  knows  how 
they  are." 

"  If  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  about  that, 
my  good  man,  you  must  know  I  refer  all 
these  matters  to  my  Agent  Go  to  him — he 
knows  them  best ;  and  whatever  is  right  and 
proper  to  be  done  for  you,  he  will  do  it 
Sinclair,  give  him  a  crown,  and  send  him  to 

the Dispensaiy,  to  get  his  head  dressed. 

Z  say,  Carthy,  go  to  my  Agent ;   he  knows 


whether  your  claim  is  just  or  not,  and  will 
attend  to  it  accordingly." 

"  Plase,  your  honor,  I've  been  wid  hinii 
and  he  says  he  can  do  nothin'  whatsomever 
for  me.  I  went  two  or  three  times,  and 
couldn't  see  him,  he  was  so  busy ;  and,  when 
I  did  get  a  word  or  two  wid  him,  he  tould 
me  there  was  more  offered  for  my  land  than 
I'm  payin' ;  and  that  if  I  did  not  pay  up,  I 
must  be  put  out,  God  help  me  I " 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Carthy,  I  never  interfere 
between  him  and  my  tenanta" 

"  Och,  indeed  I  and  it  would  be  well,  both 
for  your  honor's  tenants  and  yourself,  if  you 
did,  sir.  Your  honor  ought  to  know,  sir, 
more  about  us,  and  how  we're  thrated.  I'm 
an  honest  man,  sir,  and  I  tell  you  so  for  your 
good."  .      - 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  said  the  Agent,  stepping 
forward,  for  he  had  arrived  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  heard  the  last  observation  of 
M'Carthy — "  pray  how  are  they  treated,  you 
that  know  so  well,  and  are  so  honest  a  man  ? 
— As  for  honesty,  you  might  have  referred 
to  me  for  that,  I  think,"  he  added. 

"Mr.  M ,"  said  Owen,  "we're  thrated 

very  badly.  Sir,  you  needn't  look  at  me,  for 
I'm  not  afeerd  to  spake  the  thruth  ;  no  bul- 
lyin',  sir,  wiU  make  me  say  anything  in  your 
fevor  that  you  don't  desarve.  You've  broken 
the  half  of  them  by  severity  ;  you've  tiurned 
the  tenants  aginst  yourself  and  his  honor 
here  ;  and  I  tell  you  now,  though  you're  to 
the  fore,  that,  in  ihe  coorse  of  a  short  time, 
therell  be  bad  work  upon  the  estate,  except 
his  honor,  here,  looks  into  his  own  afi&irs, 
and  hears  the  complaints  of  the  people. 
Look  at  these  resates,  your  honor ;  they'll 
show  you,  sir, " 

"Carthy,  I  can  hear  no  such  language 
against  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  entrust  the 
management  of  my  property ;  of  course,  I 
refer  the  matter  solely  to  him.  I  can  do 
nothing  in  it" 

'/  Ejithleen,  avoiimeen  I  "  exclaimed  the 
poor  molb,  as  he  looked  up  despairingly  to 
heaven  ;  "  and  ye,  poor  darhns  of  my  heart  I 
is  this  the  news  I'm  to  have  for  yez  whin  I 
go  home  ? — ^As  you  hopie  foy  mercy,  sir,  don't 
turn  away  your  ear  from  my  petition,  that 
I'd  humbly  make  to  yourself,  Cowld,  and 
hunger,  and  hardship,  are  at  hcmie  before 
me,  yer  honor.  If  you'd  be  plased  to  look  at 
these  resates,  you'd  see  that  I  always  paid 
my  rint ;  and  'twas  sickness  and  the  hard 
times ^" 

"And  your  own  honesty,  industry,  and 
good  conduct,"  said  the  Agent,  giving  a  dark 
and  maUgnant  sneer  at  him.  "Carthy^ it 
shall  be  my  business  to  see  that  you  do  not 
spread  a  bad  spirit  through  the  tenantry 
much  longer. — ^,  you  have  heard  the  fel- 
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low*s  admission.  It  is  an  implied  threat  he 
will  give  us  much  serious  trouble.  There  is 
uot  such  another  incendiary  on  your  prop- 
erty— not  one,  upon  my  honor." 

"  Sir,"  said  a  servant,  "  dinner  is  on  the 
table." 

"  Sinclair,"  said  his  landlord,  "  give  him 
another  crown,  and  tell  him  to  trouble  me  no 
more."  Saying  which,  he  and  the  Agent 
went  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, Owen  saw  a  large  party  sweep  down 
stairs,  fuU  of  glee  and  vivacity,  by  whom 
•both  himself  and  his  distresses  were  as  com- 
pletely forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 

He  now  slowly  departed,  and  knew  not 
whether  the  house-steward  had  given  him 
money  or  not  until  he  felt  it  in  his  hand.  A 
cold,  sorrowful  weight  lay  upon  his  heart ; 
the  din  of  the  town  deadened  his  affliction 
into  a  stupor ;  but  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  his  disappointment,  and  a  conviction  of 
&lq  Agent's  diabolical  falsehood,  entered  Hke 
barbed  arrows  into  his  heart 

On  leaving  the  steps,  he  looked  up  to 
heaven  in  the  distraction  of  his  agonizing 
thoughts  ;  the  clouds  were  black  and  lower- 
ing— the  wind  stormy — ^and,  as  it  carried 
them  on  its  dark  wing  along  the  sky,  he 
wished,  if  it  were  the  will  of  Gkxl,  that  his 
head  lay  in  the  quiet  grave-yard  where  the 
ashes  of  his  forefathers  reposed  in  peace. 
But  he  again  remembered  his  Kathleen  and 
their  children ;  and  the  large  tears  of  anguish, 
deep  and  bitter,  rolled  slowly  down  his 
cheeks. 

We  will  not  trace  him  into  an  hospital, 
whither  the  wound  on  his  head  occasioned 
him  te  be  sent,  but  simply  state,  that,  on  the 
second,  week  after  this,  a  man,  with  his  head 
bound  in  a  handkerchief,  lame,  bent,  and 
evidently  laboring  under  a  severe  illness  or 
gi*eat  affliction,  might  be  seen  toiling  slowly 
up  the  little  hill  that  commanded  a  view  of 
Tubber  Derg.  On  reaching  the  tep  he  sat 
down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes^  but  his  eye 
was  eagerly  turned  to  the  house  which  con- 
tained all  that  was  dear  to  him  on  this  earth. 
The  sun  was  setting,  and  shone,  with  half 
his  disk  visible,  in  that  dim  and  cheerless 
splendor  which  produces  almost  in  every 
temperament  a  feeling  of  melancholy.  His 
house  which,  in  happier  days,  formed  so 
beautiful  and  conspicuous  an  object  in  the 
view,  was  now,  from  the  darkness  of  its  walls, 
scarcely  discernible.  The  position  of  the 
sun,  too,  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  be 
seen ;  and  Owen,  for  it  was  he,  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  to  survey  it  more  dis- 
tiuctly.  Many  a  haiTowing  thought  and 
remembrance  passed  through  his  mind,  as 
his  eye  traced  ite  dim  outline  in  the  fading 
light.    He  had  done  his  duty — he  had  gone 


to  the  fountain-head,  with  a  hope  that  his 
simple  story  of  affliction  might  be  heard  ; 
but  aU  Was  fruitless :  the  only  gleam  of  hope 
that  opened  upon  their  misery  had  now 
passed  into  darkness  and  despair  for  ever. 
He  pressed  his  aching  forehead  vdih  dis- 
traction as  he  thought  of  this  ;  then  clasped 
his  hands  bitterly,  and  groaned  aloud. 

At  length  he  rose,  and  proceeded  with 
great  difficulty,  for  the  short  rest  had  stiiT- 
ened  his  weak  and  fatigued  jointe.  As  he 
approached  home  his  heart  sank  ;  and  as  he 
ascended  the  blood-red  stream  which  covered 
the  bridle-way  that  led  to  his  house,  what 
with  fatigue  and  affliction,  his  agitation 
weakened  him  so  much  that  he  stopped,  and 
leaned  on  his  staff  several  times,  that  he 
might  take  breath. 

"  It's  too  dai'k,  maybe,  for  them  to  see  me, 
or  poor  Kathleen  would  send  the  darlins  to 
give  me  the  she  dha  veha.*  Kathleen,  avour- 
neen  machree!  how  my  heart  beate  wid 
longin'  to  see  you,  asthore,  and  to  see  the 
weeny  crathurs — glory  be  to  Him  that  has 
left  them  to  me — praise  and  glory  to  His 
name  1 " 

He  was  now  within  a  few  perches  of  the 
door ;  but  a  sudden  misgiving  shot  across  his 
heart  when  he  saw  it  shut,  and  no  appeai- 
ance  of  smoke  from  the  chimney,  nor  of  stir 
or  life  about  the  house.  He  advanced — 
•  "  Mother  of  glory,  what's  this ! — But,  wait, 
let  me  rap  agin.  Kathleen,  Kathleen  ! — are 
you  widin,  avoumeen  ?  Owen — ^Alley — am't 
ye  widin,  childhre?  Alley,  sure  I'm  come, 
back  to  you  all !  "  and  he  rapped  more  loud- 
ly than  before.  A  dark  breeze  swept  through 
tibie  bushes  as  he  spoke,  but  no  voice  nor 
sound  proceeded  from  the  house  ; — all  was 
still  as  death  within,  y  Alley ! "  he  called  once 
more  to  his  little  favorite ;  "  I'm  .come  home 
wid  something  for  you,  asthore!  I  didn't 
forget  you,  alanna  ! — I  brought  it  from  Dub- 
lin all  the  way.  Alley ! "  but  the  gloomy 
murmur  of  the  blast  was  the  only  reply. 

Perhaps  the  most  intense  of  al^that  he 
knew  as  misery  was  that  which  he  then  felt ; 
but  this  state  of  suspense  was  soon  termi- 
nated by  the  appearance  of  a  neighbor  who 
was  passing. 

"  Why,  thin,  Owen,  butyer  welcome  home 
agin,  my  poor  fellow ;  and  I'm  sorry-  that  I 
haven't  betther  news  for  you,  and  so  are  all 
of  us. " 

He  whom  he  addressed  had  almost  lost 
the  power  of  speech. 

"  Frank,"  said  he,  and  he  wrung  his  hand 
"What — ^what?  was  death  among  them?  Fcr 
the  sake  of  heaven,  spake !  " 

The  severe  pressure  which  he  received  in 

*  The  welcome. 
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return  ran  like  a  shock  of  paralysis  to  his 
heart 

"  Owen,  you  must  bo  a  man  ;  every  one 
pities  yez,  and  may  the  Almighty  pity  and 
support  yez  I  She  is,  indeed,  Owen,  gone  ; 
the  weeny  &dr-haired  child,  your' favorite' 
Alley,  is  gone.  Yestherday  she  was  berrid  ; 
and  dacently  the  nabors  attinded  the  place, 
and  sent  in,  as  far  as  they  had  it,  both  mate 
and  dhrink  to  Kathleen  and  the  other  ones. 
Now,  Owen,  youVe  heard  it ;  trust  in  God, 
an'  be  a  man." 

A  deep  and  convulsive  throe  shook  him  to 
the  heart  "  Gone  ! — the  fair-haired  one  I — 
Alley ! — Alley ! — the  pride  of  both  our  hearts ; 
the  sweet,  the  quiet^  and  the  sorrowful  cllUd, 
that  seldom  played  wid  the  I'est,  but  kept 

wid  mys !     Oh,  my  darlin*,  my  darlin'  I 

gone  from  my  eyes  for  ever  ! — God  of  glory ; 
won't  you  suppoi-t  me  this  night  of  sorrow 
and  misery  I "  With  a- sudden  yet  profound 
sense,  of  humihty,  he  dropped  on  his  knees 
at  the  threshold,  and,  as  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  cofLvulsed  cheeks,  exclaimed,  in  a  burst 
of  sublime  piety,  not  at  all  uncommon  among 
our  peasantry — "  I  thank  you,  O  my  Gk)d  ! 
I  th^ik  you,  an*  I  put  myself  an*  my  weeny 
ones,  my  pastchee  bogM*  into  your  hands.  ] 
I  thank  you,  O  God,  for  what  hos  happened  \ 
Keep  me  up  and  support  me — och,  I  want 
it  I  You  loved  the  weeny  one,  and  you  took 
her ;  she  was  the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  thd 
pulse  of  my  broken  heart,  but  you  took  her, 
blessed  Fatlier  of  heaven!  an*  we  can*t  be 
angry  wid  you  for  so  doin* !  Still  if  you  had 
spared  her — if— if — O,  blessed  Father,  my 
heart  was  in  the  very  one  you  took — but  I 
thank  you,  O  God  !  May  she  rest  in  pace, 
now  and  for  ever,  Amin  ! " 

He  then  rose  up,  and  slowly  wiping  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  departed. 

"  Let  me  hould  your  arm,  Frank,  dear,** 
said  he,  "  I'm  weak  and  tired  wid  a  long 
journey.  Och,  an'  can  it  be  that  she's  gone 
— the  fair-haired  colleen !  When  I  was  lavin' 
home,  an'  had  kissed  them  aU — 'twas  the  first 
time  we  ever  parted,  E^athleen  and  I,  since 
our  marriage — the  blessed  child  came  over 
an'  held  up  her  mouth,  sayin',  '  Kiss  me  agin, 
father  ; '  an'  this  was  afther  herself  an'  all  of 
them  had  kissed  me  afore.  But,  och  I  oh ! 
blessed  Mother !  Frank,  where's  my  Kathleen 
and  the  rest  ? — and  why  are  they  out  of  their 
own  poor  place  ?  " 

"Owen,  I  tould  you  awhile  agone,  that 
you  must  be  a  man.  I  gave  you  the  worst 
news  first,  an'  what's  to  come  doesn't  signify 
much.  It  was  too  dear ;  for  if  any  man  could 
live  upon  it  you  could: — ^you  have  neither 
house  nor  home,  Owen,  nor  land.    An  ordher 
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came  from  the  Agint;  your  last  cow  was 
taken,  so  was  all  you  had  in  the  world — ^hem 
— bairin'  a  thrifie.  No, — ^bad  manners  to 
it !  no, — you're  not  widout  a  home  anyway. 
The  family's  in  my  bam,  brave  and  comfort- 
able, compared  to  what  your  own  house  vra^ 
thai  let  in  the  wather  trough  the  roof  like 
a  sieve  ;  and,  while  the  same  barn's  to  tiie 
fore,  never  say  you  want  a  homa" 

"  God  bless  you,  Frank,  for  that  goodness 
to  them  and  me ;  if  you're  not  rewarded  for 
it  here  you  will  in  a  betther  place.  Och,  I 
long  to  see  Kathleen  and  the  childher !  But 
I'm  fairly  broken  down,  Frank,  and  hardly 
able  to  mark  the  ground  ;  and,  in8eed,  no 
wondher,  if  you  knew  but  all :  still,  let  Gk)d'8 
will  he  done !  Poor  Kathleen,  I  must  bear 
up  afore  her,  or  she'll  break  her  heart ;  for  I 
know  how  she  loved  the  golden-haired  darHn' 
that's  gone  from  us.  Och,  and  how  did  she 
go,  Frank,  for  I  left  her  betther?  " 

"  Why,  the  poor  girsha  took  a  relapse,  and 
wasn't  strong  enough  to  bear  up  aginst  the 
last  attack  ;  but  it's  one  comfort  that  you 
know  she's  happy." 

Owen  stood  for  a  moment,  and,  looking 
solemnly  in  liis  neighbor's  face,  exclaimed, 
in  a  deep  and  exhausted  voice,  "  Frank  1 " 

"  What  are  you  goin*  to  say,  Owen  ?  " 

"  ThB  heart  widin  me's.broke — broke  I " 

The  large  tears  rolled  down  his  weather* 
beaten  cheeks,  and  he  proceeded  in  sil^ioe 
to  the  house  of  his  friend.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  feehng  of*  sorrow  in  his  words  and 
manner  which  Frank  could  not  withstand. 
He  grasped  Owen's  hand^  and,  in  a  low  and 
broken  voice,  simply  aaid — "Keep  your 
spirits  up— keep  them  up." 

When  they  came  to  the  bam  in  which  his 
helpless  family  had  taken  up  their  temporary 
residence,  Owen  stood  for  a  moment  to 
collect  himself;  but  he  was  nervous,  and 
trembled,  with  repressed  emotion.  They 
then  entered  ;  and  Kathleen,  on  seeing  h^ 
beloved  and  affectionate  huslmnd,  threw  heiv 
self  on  his  bosom,  and  for  some  time  felt 
neiOier  joy  nor  sorrow-she  had  sWooned. 
The  poor  man  embraced  her  with  a  tender- 
ness at  once  mournful  and  deep.  The  clul- 
dren,  on  seeing  their  father  safely  returned, 
forgot  their  recent  grief,  and  clung  about 
him  with  gladness  and  dehghi  In  the  mean- 
time Kathleen  recovered,  and  Owen  for  many 
minutes  could  not  check  the  loud  and  clamor- 
ous grief,  now  revived  by  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  with  which  the  heart-broken  and 
emaciated  mother  deplored  her  departed 
child  ;  and  Owen  himseU^  on  once  more  look- 
ing among  the  Httle  ones,  on  seeing  herHtHe 
frock  hanging  up,  and  her  stool  vyusant  by  the 
fire— on  missing  her  voice  and  her  blue 
laughing  eyes — and  remembering  the  aflbo- 
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tianate  manner  in  which,  as  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  death,  she  held  np  her  little  mouth 
and  offered  him  the  last  'kiss — he  slowly 
pulled  the  toys  and  cakes  he  had  purchased 
for  her  out  of  his  pocket,  surveyed  them  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  putting  his  hands  on 
his  face,  bent  his  head  upon  his  bosom,  and 
wept  with  the  vehement  outpouring  of  a 
father's  sorrow. 

The  reader  perceives  that  he  was  a  meek 
man  ;  that  his  passions  w^re  not  dark  nor  vio- 
lent ;  he  borie  no  revenge  to  those  who  neg- 
tected  or  injured  him,  aaid  in  this  he  differed 
from  too  many  of  his  countrymen.  No  ;  his 
spirit  wa;^  broken  down  with  sorrow,  and 
had  not  room  for  i^  fiercer  and  more  de- 
structive passions.  His  case  excited  general 
pity.  Whatever  his  neighbors  could  do  to 
soothe  him  and  alleviate  his  affliction  was 
done.  His  farm  was  not  taken  ;  for  fearful 
threats  were  held  out  against  those  who  might 
vulture  to  occupy  it.  In  these  threats  he  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  strongly 
deprecated  them.  Their  existence,  however, 
was  deemed  by  the  Agent  sufficient  to  justifiy 
him  in  his  callous  and  malignant  severity 
towards  him. 

We  did  not  write  this  story  for  effect  Our 
object  was  to  relate  facts  that  occurred.  In 
Ireland,  there  is  much  blame  justly  attached 
to  lon^ords,  for  their  Beglei  and  severity, 
in  such  depressed  times,  towards  their  ten- 
ants :  there  is  also  much  that  is  not  only  in- 
defensible but  atrocious  dn  the  part  of  the 
tenanta  But  can  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Ireland  plead  ignorance  or  want  of  education 
for  their  neglect  and  rapacity,  whilst  the 
crimes  of  the  tenants,  on  the  contraiy,  may 
in  general  be  ascribed  to  both  ?  He  who 
Hves — as,  perhaps,  his  forefathers  have  done 
-^upon  any  man's  property,  and  fails  from 
unavoidable  calamity,  has  as  just  and  clear  a 
right  to  assistance  from  the  landlord  as  if 
the  amount  of  that  aid  were  a  bonded  debt. 
Common  policy,  common  sense,  and  common 

i'ustice,  should  induce  the  Irish  landlords  to 
ower  their  rents  according  to  the  market 
for  agricultural  produce,  otherwise  poverty, 
famine,  crime,  and  vague  political  specula- 
tions, founded  upon  idle  hopes  of  a  general 
transfer  of  property,  will  spread  over  and 
convulse  the  kingdom.  Any  man  who  looks 
into  ova  poverty  may  see  that  our  landlords 
ought  to  reduce  their  rents  to  a  standard 
suitable  to  the  times  and  to  the  ability  of 
the  tenant 

But  to  return.  Owen,  for  another  year, 
struggled  on  for  his  Isimily,  without  success  ; 
his  finn  spirit  wa»  broken  ;  employment  he 
could  not  get,  and  even  had  It  been  regular, 
he  would  have  found  it  impracticable  to  sup- 
port his  helpless  wife  aiul  children  by  Ms 


labor.  The  next  year  unhappily  was  also  one 
of  sickness  and  of  want ;  the  country  was  not 
only  a  wide  waste  of  poverty,  but  overspread 
with  typhus  fever.  One  Saturday  night  he 
and  the  &mily  found  themselves  without 
food ;  they  had  not  tasted  a '  morsel  for 
twenty-four  hours.  There  were  murmuring 
and  tears  and,  finally,  a  low  conversation 
among  them,  as  if  they  held  a  conference 
upon  some  subject  which  filled  them  with  . 
both  grief  and  satisfaction.  In  this  alterna- 
tion of  feeling  did  they  pass  the  time  until 
the  sharp  gnawing  of  hunger  was  relieved  by 
sleep.  A  keen  December  vrind  blew  with  a 
bitter  blast  on  the  following  morning  ;  the 
rain  was  borne  along  upon  it  with  violence, 
and  the  cold  was  chSl  and  piercing.  Owen, 
his  vdfe,  and  their  six  children,  issued  at 
day-break  out  of  the  bam  in  which,  ever 
since  their  removal  from  Tubber  Derg,  they 
had  lived  until  then  ;  their  miserable  frag- 
ments of  bed-clothes  were  tied  in  a  bundle 
to  keep  them  dry  ;  their  pace  was  slow,  need 
we  say  sorrowful  ;  all  were  in  tears.  Owen  . 
and  Kathleen  went  first,  with  a  child  upon 
the  back,  and  another  in  the  hand,  of  each. 
Their  route  lay  by  their  former  dwelling,  the 
door  of  which  was  open,  for  it  had  not  been 
inhabited.  On  passing  it  they  stood  a  mo- 
ment; then  with  a  simtdtaneous  impulse 
both  approached — entered — and  took  one 
last  look  of  a  spot  te  which  their  hearts 
clung  with  enduring  attachment.  They  then 
returned ;  and  as  they  passed,  Owen  put 
forth  his  hand,  picked  a  few  small  pebbles 
out  of  the  wall,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket 

"  Farewell  1 "  said  he,  "  and  may  the  blessr 
ing  of  God  rest  upon  you  1  We  now  lave 
you  for  ever !  We're  goin*  at  last  to  beg  our 
bread  through  the  world  wide,  where  none 
will  know  the  happy  days  we  passed  widin 
your  walls  J  We  viwd  lave  yoa  ;  but  glory 
be  to  the  Almighty,  we  are  goin'  wid  la  clear 
conscience ;  we  took  no  revenge  into  our 
own  hands,  but  left  everything  to  God  above 
us.  We  are  poor,  but  there  is  neither  blood, 
nor  murder,  nor  dishonesty  upon  our  heads.  ' 
Don't  cry,  Kathleen^-don't  cry,  childher;  ^ 
there  is  still  a  good  god  above  who  can  and 
may  do  something  for  us  yet,  glory  be  to  his 
holy  name ! " 

He  then  passed  on  with  his  family,  which, 
including  himself,  made  in  all,  eight  paupers, 
being  an  additional  burden  upon  the  country, 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  His 
land  was  about  two  years  waste,  and  when 
it  was  ultimately  taken,  the  house  was  a 
ruin,  and  the  money  aUowed  by  the  landlord 
for  building  a  new  one,  together  with  the 
loss  of  two  years'  rent,  woidd  if  humanely 
directed,  have  enabled  Owen  M'Garthy  to  re- 
main a  solvent  tenant 
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When  an  Irish  peasant  is  redilced  to 
pauperism,  he  seldom  commences  the  melan- 
choly task  of  soHciting  alms  in  his  native 
place.  The  trial  is  always  a  severe  one,  and 
he  is  anxious  to  hide  his  shame  and  misery 
from  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  him.  This 
is  one  reason  why  some  system  of  poor  laws 
should  be  introduced  into  the  country. 
Paupers  of  this  description  become  a  burden 
.  ui)on  strangers,  whilst  those  who  are  capable 
of  entering  with  friendly  s^nnpathy  into  their 
misfortunes  have  no  opportunity  of  assisting 
them.  Indeed  this  shame  of  seeking  alms 
from  those  who  have  known  the  mendicant 
in  better  days,  is  a  proof  that  the  absence  of 
poor  laws  takes  away  from  the  poorer  classes 
one  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  industry ; 
for  instance,  if  every  Pauper  in  Ireland  were 
confined  to  his  own  parish,  and  compelled 
to  beg  from  his  acquaintances,  the  sense  of 
shame  alone  would,  by  stirring  them  up  to 
greater  industry,  reduce  the  number  of 
mendicants  one-half.  There  is  a  strong 
spirit  of  family  pride  in  Irelrmd,  Which  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  many  poor,  of  both 
sexes,  exert  themselves  to  the  uttepmost 
rather  than  cast  a  stain  upon  their  name,  or 
bring  a  blush  to  the  face  of  their  relations. 
But  now  it  is  not  so  :  the  mendicant  sets  out 
to  beg,  and  in  most  instances  commences  his 
new  mode  of  life  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
countiy,  where  his  name  and  family  are  not 
known. 

Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  how  any  man  can, 
for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  form  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  poor  laws.  The  EngHsh 
and  Scotch  gentry  know  something  about 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  and  of  course  they  have  a 
fixed  system  of  provision  for  the  poor  in  each. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Irish  gentry,  upon  al- 
most every  subject  connected  with  the  real 
good  of  the  people,  is  only  in  keeping  with 
their  ignorance  of  the  people  themselves.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  their  disinclina- 
tion to  introduce  poor  laws  arises  less  from 
actual  ignorance,  than  from  an  illiberal  selfish- 
ness. l%e  &ct8  of  the  case  ore  these  :  In  Ire- 
land the  whole  support  of  the  inconceivable 
multitude  of  paupers,  who  swarm  like  locusts 
over  the  surface  of  the  country,  rests  upon  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  or  rather  upon  the 
latter,  for  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  in 
this  unhappy  country  as  a  middle  class.  In 
not  one  out  of  a  thousand  instances  do  the 
gentry  contribute  to  the  mendicant  poor. 
In  the  first  place,  a  vast  proportion  of  our 
landlords  are  absentees,  who  squander  upon 
their  own  pleasures  or  vices,  in  the  thealxes, 
saloons,  or  gaming-houses  of  France,  or  in 
the  softer  profligacies  of  Italy,  that  which 
ought  to  return  in  some  shape  to  stand  in  the 


plac^  of  duties  so  shamefully  neglected. 
These  persons  contribute  nothing  to  the 
poor,  except  the  various  evils  which  their 
absence  entails  upon  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resident  gentry 
never  in  any  case  assist  a  beggar,  even  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  are 
no  Mendicity  Institation&  Nor  do  the  beg- 
gars ever  think  of  applying  to  them.  They 
know  that  his  honor's  dogs  would  be  slipped 
at  them ;  or  that  the  whip  might  be  laid, 
perhaps,  to  the  shoulders  of  a  broken-hearted 
father,  vidth  his  brood  of  helpless  .children 
wanting  food  ;  perhaps,  upon  the  emaciated 
person  of  a  miserable  widow,  who  begs  for 
her  orphans,  only  because  the  hands  that 
supported,  and  would  have  defended  both 
her  and  them,  are  mouldered'  into  dust 

Upon  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  there- 
fore, comes  directly  the  heavy  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  great  mass  of  pauperism  that 
presses  upon  Ireland.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Irish  landlords  know  this,  and  that  they  are 
r^uctant  to  see  any  law  enacted  which  might 
make  the  performance  of  their  duties  to  the 
poor  compulsory.  This,  indeed,  is  natural 
in  men  who  have  so  inhumanly  neglected 
them.  ' 

But  what  must  the  state  of  a  countrv  be 
where  those  who  are  on  the  way  to  pauper- 
ism themselves  are  exclusively  burdened  with 
the  support  of  the  vagrant  poor?  It  is  like 
putting  additional  weight  on  a  man  already 
sinking  under  the  binrden  he  bears.  The 
landlords  suppose,  that  because  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  idle  who  are  able,  and  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  who  are  not  able  to  work,  comes 
upon  the  renters  of  land,  they  themselves 
are  exempted  from  their  support.  This,  if 
I  true,  is  as  bitter  a  stigma  upon  their  human- 
'  ity  as  upon  their  sense  of  justice :  but  it  is 
710^  true.  Though  the  cost  of  supporting 
such  an  incredible  number  of  the  idle  and 
helpless  does,  in  the  first  place,  fall  upon  the 
lenant,  yet,  by  diminishing  his  means,  and 
by  often  compelling  him  to  purchase,  towards 
the  end  of  th^  season,  a  portion  of  food  equal 
to  that  whichuhe  h^s  given  away  in  charify, 
it  certainly  becomes  ultimately  a  dear  de- 
duction from  the  landlord's  rent.  In  either 
case  it  is  a  deduction,  but  in  the  latter  it  is 
often  doubly  so ;  inasmuch  as  the  poor 
tenants  must  frequently  pay,  at  the  close  of 
a  season,  double,  perhaps  Ireble,  the  price 
which  provision  brought  at  the  begianing  of 

Any  person  cou'versant  with  the  Irish  peo- 
ple must  frequently  have  heard  such  dia- 
logues as  the  following,  during  the  applica- 
tion of  a  beggar  for  alms : — 

Jfenduxmt. — "  We're  axin  your  ohaiity  for 
Ood's  sake  I " 
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Poor  Tenant, — "  Why  thin  for  His  sake 
you  would  get  it,  poor  crathur,  if  we  had  it ; 
but  it's  not  for  you  widin  the  four  corners  of 
the  house.  It  'ud'be  well  for  us  if  we  had 
now  all  we  gave  away  in  charity  durin'  ike 
whole  year ;  we  wouldn't  have  to  be  buyin* 
for  ourselves  at  three  prices.  Why  don't 
you  go  up  to  the  Big  House  ?  They'rdiioh 
and  C£ai  afford  it" 

Mendicant^  with  a  shrug,  which  sets  all  his 
coats  and  bags  in  motion — "  Ooh  I  och !  The 
Big  House,  inagh !  Musha,  do  you  want  me 
an'  the  childhre  here,  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
wid  the  dogs  ?  or  lashed  wid  a  whip  by  one 
o'  the  sarvints  ?  No,  no,  avoumeen  I "  (with 
a  hopeless  shake  of  the  head.)  "That  'ud 
be  a  blue  loolt-up,  like  a  clear  evenin'." 

Poor  Tenant.—"  Then,  indeed,  we  haven't 
it  to  help  you,  now,  poor  man.  We're  buyin' 
ourselvea" 

Mendicant. — "Thin,  throth,  that's  lucky, 
so  it  is!  Ive  as  pmty  a  grain  o'  male  here, 
as  you'd  wish  to  thicken  wather  wid,  that  I 
sthruv  to  get  together,  in  hopes  to  be  able 
to  buy  a  quarther  o'  tobaocy,  ^ong  wid  a 
pair  o'  new  bades  an'  scapular  for  myself. 
I'm  suspicious  that  there's  about  a  stone  ov 
it,  altogether.  You  can  have  it  onunder  the 
market  price,  for  I'm  frettin'  at  not  havin' 
the  scapular  an  me.  Sure  the  Lord  will 
sind  me  an'  the  childhre  a  bit  an'  sup  some 
way  else — glory  to  his  name  1 — ^beside  a  lock 
of  praties  in  the  comer  o'  the  bag  here, 
that'll  do  us  for  this  day,  any  way." 

The  bargain  is  immediately  struck,  and 
the  poor  tenant  is  glad  to  purchajse,  even 
from  a  beggar,  his  stone  of  meal,  in  conse- 
qu^ce  of  getting  it  a  few  pence  under 
market  price.  Such  scenes  as  this,  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  country 
parts  of  Ireland,  need  no  comment. 

This,  certainly,  is  not  a  state  of  things 
which  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  Every 
man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  support  the 
poor  of  his  native  parish  according  to  his 
means.  It  is  an  indehble  disgrace  to  the 
legislature  so  long  to  have  neglected  the 
paupers  of  Ireland.  Is  it  to  be  thought  of 
with  common  patience  that  a  person  rolling 
in  wealth  shall  feed  upon  his  turtle^  his  veni- 
son, and  his  costly  luxuries  of  every  descrip- 
tion, for  which  he  will  not  scruple  to  pay  the 
highest  price — that  this  heartless  and  selfish 
man,  whether  he  reside  at  home  or  abroad, 
shall  thus  unconscionably  pamper  himself 
with  viands  purchased  by  the  toil  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  yet  not  contribute  to  assist  them, 
when  poverty,  sickness,  or  age,  throws  them 
upon  the  scanty  support  of  casual  charity  ? 

Shall  this  man  be  permitted  to  batten  in 
luxury  in  a  foreign  land,  or  at  home ;  to 
whip  our  paupers  from  his  carriage ;  or  hunt 


them,  like  beasts  of  prey,  from  his  grounds, 
whilst  the  lower  classes — the  gradually  de- 
caying poor — ^are  compelled  to  groan  under 
the  burden  of  their  support,  in  addition  to 
their  other  burdens?  Surely  it  is  not  a 
question  which  admits  of  argument.  This 
subject  has  been  darkened  and  made  difficult 
by  fine-spun  and  unintelligible  theories, 
when  the  only  knowledge  necessary  to 
understand  it  may  be  gained  by  ^nding  a 
few  weeks  in  some  poor  village  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  As  for  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees upon  this  or  any  other  subject,  they 
are,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  thoroughly 
contemptible.  They  wiU  summon  and  ex- 
amine witnesses  who,  for  the  most  part, 
know  Httle  about  the  habits  or  distresses  of 
the  poor ;  public  money  will  be  wasted  in 
defraying  their  expenses  and  in  printing 
reports ;  resoluticms  wHl  be  passed ;  some- 
thing will  be  said  about  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  after  resolv- 
ing and  re-resolving,  it  is  as  litUe  thought  ot 
as  if  it  had  never  been  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation. In  the  meantime  the  evil  proceeds 
— becomes  more  inveterate — eats  into  the 
already  declining  prosperity  of  the  countiy 
— ^whilst  those  who  suffer  under  it  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  a  ParUamentaiy 
Cozamittee  sat  longer  upon  it  than  so  many 
geese  upon  their  eggs,  but  hatched  nothing. 
Two  circumstances,  connected  with  pau- 
perism in  Ireland,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  first  is  this — ^the  Eoman  CathoHc%  who 
certainly  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, feel  themselves  called  upon,  from  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  their  rehgion,  to  exercise 
indiscriminate  charity  largely  to  the  begging 
poor.  They  act  under  ihe  impression  that 
eleemosynary  good  works  possess  the  power 
of  cancelling  sin  to  an  extent  almost  incredi- 
ble. Many  of  theiv  religious  legends  are 
founded  upon  this  view  of  the  case  ;  and  the 
reader  will  find  an  appropriate  one  in  the 
Priest's  sermon,  as  given  in  our  tale  of  the 
"Poor  Scholar."  That  legend  is  one  which 
the  author  has  many  a  time  heard  from  the 
Hps  of  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  imphcitly 
beUeved.  A  man  who  may  have  committed 
a  murder  overnight,  will  the  next  day 
endeavor  to  wipe  away  his  guilt  by  alms 
given  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  benefit 
of  "the  poor  man's  prayer."  The  principle 
of  assistmg  our  distressed  fellow-creatures, 
when  rationally  exercised,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  society;  but  here  it  becomes  entangled 
with  error,  superstition,  and  even  with  crime 
— acts  as  a  bounty  upon  imposture,  and  in 
some  degree  predisposes  to  guilt,  from  an 
erroneous  belief  that  sin  may  be  cancelled  by 
alms  and  the  prayers  of  mendicant  impostors. 
The  second   point,    in    connection  with 
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pauperism,  is  the  immoral  influence  that 
proceeds  ^m  the  relation  in  which  the 
begging  poor  in  Ireland  stand  towards  the 
ds^  by  whom  they  are  supported.  These, 
as  we  have  already  said,  are  the  poorest,  least 
educated,  and  consequently  the  most  igno- 
rant description  of  the  people.  They  are 
also  the  most  numerous.  There  have  been 
lor  centuries,  probably  since  the  Reformation 
itself,  certain  opinions  floating  among  the 
lower  classes  in  Ireland,  all  tending  to  pre- 
pare them  for  some  great  change  in  their 
fiayor,  arising  from  the  discomfiture  of  heresy, 
the  overthrow  of  their  enemies,  and  the  ex- 
altation of  themselves  and  their  religion.  ' 
Scarcely  had  the  public  mind  subsided 
after  the  Eebellidn  of  Ninety-eight,  when  the 
success  of  Buonaparte  directed  the  eyes  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Irish  people  towards  /itm, 
as  the  person  designed  to  be  their  deliverer. 
Many  a  fine  fiction  has  the  author  of  this 
work  heard  about  that  great  man's  escapes, 
concerning  the  bullets  that  conveniently 
turned  aside  from  his  person,  and  the  sabres 
that  civilly  declined  to  cut  him  down.  Many 
prophecies  too  were  related,  in  whick  the 
glory  of  this  country  under  his  reign  was 
touched  off  in  the  happiest  colors.  Pastorini 
also  gave  such  notions  an  im|>ulse.  Mght- 
een  twenty-five  was  to  be  the  year  of  their 
deliverance :  G^eorge  the  Fourth  was  never 
to  fill  the  British  throne ;  and  the  miU  of 
Lowth  was  to  be  turned  three  times  with 
human  blood.  The  miller  Mith  the  two 
thumbs  vms  then  Hving,"  said  the  mendi- 
cants,  for  they  were  the  principal  propagators 
of  these  opinions,  and  the  great  expounders 
of  their  own  prophecies ;  so  that  of  course 
there  could  be  no  further  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  Several  of  them  had  seen  him,  a 
red-haired  man  with  broad  shoulders,  stout 
legs,  exactly  such  as  a  miUer  ought  to  have, 
and  two  thtmibs  on  his  right  hand  ;  all  pre- 
cisely as  the  prophecy  had  stated.  Then 
there  was  Beal-derg,  and  several  others  of 
the  fierce  old  Milesian  chiefs,  who  along 
with  their  arlnies  lay  in  an  enchanted  sleep, 
all  ready  to  awake  and  take  a  part  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  country.  "  Sure  such  a  man," 
and  they  would  name  one  in  the  time  of  the 
mendicant's  grandfather,  ''was  once  going  to 
a  fair  to  sell  a  horse — well  and  goodj  the 
time  was  the  dawn  of  morning,  a  little  before 
dayhght :  he  met  a  man  who  undertook  to 
purchase  his  horse ;  they  agreed  upon  the 
price,  and  the  seller  of  him  followed  the 
buyer  into  a  Bath,  where  he  found  a  range 
of  horses,  each  with  an  armed  soldier  asleep 
by  his  side,  ready  to  spring  upon  him  H 
awoke.  The  purchaser  cautioned  the  owner 
of  the  horse  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the 
subterraneous  ^weUing,    against   touching 


either  horse  or  man ;  but  the  -oonntryman 
happening  to  stumble,  inadvertenUy  laid  his 
hand  upon  a  deeping  soldier,  who  imme- 
diately leaped  up,  drew  his  sword,  and 
asked,  '  Wuil  anam  ink  f  'Is  the  time  in  it? 
Is  the  time  arrived?'  To  which  the  horse- 
dealer  of  the  Bath  replied,  '  Ha  niid,  Gho 
dhee  colUiow  areeshi,*  'No:  go  to  sleep 
again.'  Upon  this  the  soldier  immediately 
sank  down  in  his  former  position,  and  un- 
broken sleep  reigned  throughout  the  cave." 
The  influence  on  the  warm  imaginations  of 
an  ignorant  people,  of  such  fictions  concocted 
by  vagrant  mendicants,  is  very  pernicious. 
Gmey  fill  their  minds  with  the  most  palpable 
absurdities,  and,  what  is  worse,  with  opin- 
ions, which,  besides  being  injurious  to  those 
who  receive  them,  in  every  instance  insure 
for  those  who  propagate  them  a  cordial  and 
kind  reception. 

These  mendicants  consequently  pander, 
for  their  own  selfish  ends,  to  'the  prejudices 
of  the  ignorant,  which  they  nourish  and 
draw  but  in  a  manner  that  has  in  no  slight 
degree  been  subversive  of  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Scarcely  any  political  circumstance 
occurs  which  they  do  not  inmiediat«ly  seize 
upon  and  twist  to  their  own  purposes,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  opinions  of  those  from 
whom  they  derive  their  support  When  our 
present  police  first  appeared  in  their  uniforms 
and  blade  belts,  another  prophecy,  forsooth, 
was  fulfilled.  Immediately  before  the  down- 
fall of  heresy,  a  body  of  "  Black  Militia  "  was 
to  appear ;  the  police,  then,  are  the  black 
militia,  and  the  people  consider  themselves 
another  step  nearer  the  consummation  of 
their  vague  speculations 

In  the  y^ai*  Ninety-eight,  the  Irish  mendi- 
cants were  active  agents,  clever  spies,  and 
expert  messengers  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 
and  to  this  day  they  carry  falsehood,  and  the 
materials  of  outrage  in  its  worst  shape,  into 
the  bosom  of  peaceable  families,  who  would, 
otherwise,  never  become  connected  vrith  a 
system  which  is  calculated  to  bring  ruin  and 
destruction  upon  those  who  permit  them- 
selves to  join  it. 

This  evil,  and  it  is  no  trifling  one,  would, 
by  the  introduction  of  poor-laws,  be  utterly 
abolished,  the  people  would  not  only  be  more 
easily  improved,  but  education,  when  re- 
ceived, would  not  be  corrupted  by  the  in- 
fusion into  it  of  such  ingredients  as  the 
above.  In  many  other  points  of  view,  the 
confirmed  and  hackneyed  mendicants  of  Ire- 
land are  a  great  evil  to  the  morals  of  the 
people.  We  could  easily  detail  them,  hut 
such  not  being  our  object  at  present,  we  will 
now  dismiss  the  subject  of  poor-laws^  and 
resume  our  narrativa 

Far — far  different  from  this  description  of 
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tmpostors,  were  Owen  M'Gartby  and  his 
family.  Their  misfortunes  were  not  the  con- 
sequences of  negligence  or  misconduct  on 
their  own  part  They  struggled  long  but 
unavailingly  against  high  rents  and  low  mar- 
kets ;  against  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  and  his  agent;  against  sickness, 
famine,  and  death.  They  had  no  alternative 
but  to  beg  or  starve.  Owen  was  willing  to 
work,  but  he  could  not  procure  employment : 
and  provided  he  could,  the  miserable  sum  of 
sixpence  a  day,  when  food  was  scarce  and 
dear,  would  not  support  him,  his  wife,  and 
«a,  little  ones.  He  became  a  pauper,  there- 
fore, only  to  avoid  starvation. 

Heavy  and  black  was  his  heart,  to  use  the 
strong  expression  of  the  people,  on  the  bitter 
morning  when  he  set  out  \o  encounter  the 
dismal  task  of  seeking  alms,  in  order  to  keep 
life  in  himself  and  his  family.  The  plan  was 
devised  on  the  preceding  night,  but  to  no 
mortal,  except  his  wife,  was  it  communi- 
cated. The  honest  pride  of  a  man  whose 
mind  was  above  committing  a  mean  action, 
would  not  permit  him  to  reveal  what  he  con- 
sidered the  first  stain  that  ever  was  known 
to  rest  upon  the  name  of  McCarthy  ;  he 
therefore  sallied  out  under  the  beating  of 
the  storm,  and  proceeded,  without  caring 
much  whitiier  he  went,  until  he  got  consider- 
ably beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  parish. 

Li  the  meantime  hunger  pressed  deeply 
upon  him  and  them.  The  day  had  no  ap- 
p^ce  of  dearing  up  ;  the  h^vy  rain  an^ 
sleet  beat  into  their  thin,  worn  garments, 
and  the  clamor  of  his  children  for  food  began 
to  grow  more  and  more  importunate.  They 
came  to  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  which  inclosed 
on  one  side  a  remote  and  broken  road,  along 
which,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being 
recognized,  they  had  preferred  travelling. 
Owen  stood  here  for  a  few  minutes  to  con- 
sult with  his  wife,  as  to  where  and  when  they 
should  "make  a  beginning  ;  **  but  on  looking 
round,  he  found  her  in  tears. 

"Kathleen,  asthore,"  said  he,  "I  can't  bid 
you  not  to  cry  ;  bear  up,  acu£^a  machree  ; 
bear  up  :  sure,  as  I  said  when  we  came  out 
this  momin',  there's  a  good  God  above  us, 
that  can  still  turn  over  the  good  lafe  for  us,  if 
we  put  our  hopes  in  him." 

"  Owen,"  said  his  sinking  wife,  "  it's  not 
altogether  bekase  we're  brought  to  this  that 
I'm  cryin' ;  no,  indeed." 

"  Thin  what  ails  you,  Kathleen  darlin'  ?  " 

The  wife  hesitated,  and  evaded  the  ques- 
tion for  some  time  ;  but  at  length,  upon  his 
pressing  her  for  an  answer,  with  a  fresh  gush 
of  sorrow,  she  repUed, 

"Owen,  since  you  musi  know — och,  may 
God  pity  us ! — since  you  must  know,  it's  wid 
hunger — \mA  hunger!   I  kepi^  unknownst,  a 


;  little  bit  of  bread  to  give  the  childhre  this 
momin',  and  that  was  part  of  it  I  gave  you 
yesterday  early — I'm  near  two  days  fastin'." 

"  Kathleen !  Kathleen !  Och !  sure  I  know 
your  worth,  avillish.  You  were  too  good  a 
wife,  an'  too  good  a  mother,  a'most!  Gk>d 
forgive  me,  Kathleen  I  I  fretted  about  begin- 
nin',  dear;  but  as  my  Heavenly  Father's 
above  me,  I'm  now  happier  to  beg  wid  you 
by  my  side,  nor  if  I  war  in  the  best  house  of 
the  province  widout  you  !  Hould  up,  avour- 
neen,  for  a  while.  Come  on,  childhre,  dar- 
lins,  an'  the  first  house  we  meet  well  ax  their 

char ,  their  assistance.  CJome  on,  darlins, 

and  all  of  yees.  Why  my  heart's  asier,  so  it 
ia  Sure  we  have  your  mother,  childhre,  safe 
wid  us,  an'  what  signifies  anything  so  long 
as  she's  left  to  us  ?  " 

He  then  raised  his  wife  tenderly,  for  she 
had  been  compelled  to  sit  from  weakness, 
and  they  bent  their  steps  to  a  decent  &rm- 
house  that  stood  a  few  perches  off  the  road, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  them. 

As  they  approached  the  door,  the  husband 
he^tated  a  moment ;  his  face  got  paler  than 
usual,  and  his  lip  quivered,  as  he  said — 
"  Kathleen—" 

"  I  know  what  you're  goin'  to  say,  OweiL 
No,  acushla,  you  won't ;  FU  to.  ii  mysell" 

"  Do,"  said  Owen,  with  difficulty ;  "  I  can't 
do  it ;  but  111  overcome  my  pride  afore  long, 
I  hope.  It's  thryin'  to  me,  Kathleen,  an'  you 
know  it  is — for  you  know  how  littie  I  ever 
expected  to  be  brought  to  this." 

"  Husht,  avillish  I  Well  thry,  then,  in  the 
name  o'  God." 

As  she  spoke,  the  children,  hei*self,  and 
her  husband  entered,  to  beg,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  Uves,  a  morsel  of  food.  Yes  1 
timidly — with  a  blush  of  shame,  red  even  to 
crimson,  upon  the  pallid  features  of  Kath- 
leen— with  grief  acute  and  piercing — they 
entered  the  house  together. 

For  some  minutes  they  stood  and  spoke 
not  The  unhappy  woman,  unaccustomed 
to  the  language  of  supplication,  scarcely 
knew  in  what  terms  to  crave  assistance. 
Owen  himself  stood  back,  uncovered,  his 
fine,  but  much  changed  features  overcast  with 
an  expression  of  deep  affliction.  Kathleen 
cast  a  single  glance  at  him,  as  if  for  encour- 
agement Their  eyes  met ;  she  saw  the  up- 
right man — the  last  remnant  of  the  M'Carthy 
— himself  once  the  friend  of  the  poor,  of  the 
unhappy,  of  the  afflicted — standing  crushed 
and  broken  down  by  misfortunes  which  he 
had  not  deserved,  waiting  with  patience  for 
a  morsel  of  charity.  Owen,  too,  had  his  re- 
membrances. He  recollected  the  days  when 
he  sought  and  gained  the  pure  and  fond 
affections  of  his  Kathleen :  when  beauty,  and 
youth,   and  innocence   encircled   her  with 
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their  light  and  their  grace,  as  she  spoke  or 
moved  ;  he  saw  her  a  happy  wife  and  mother 
in  her  own  home,  kind  and  benevolent  to  all 
who  required  her  good  word  or  her  good 
office,  and  remembered  the  sweetness  of  her 
light-hearted  song  ;  but  now  she  was  home- 
lesa  He  remembered,  too,  how  she  used  to 
plead  with  himself  for  the  afflicted.  It  was 
but  a  moment;  yet  when  their  eyes  met^ 
that  moment  was  crowded  by  recollections 
thair  flashed  across  their  minds  with  a  keen 
sense  of  a  lot  so  bitter  and  wretched  as  theirs. 
Kathleen  could  not  speak,  although  she  tried ; 
her  sobs  denied  her  utterance  ;  and  Owen 
involuntarily  sat  upon  a  chair,  and  covered 
his  foce  with  his  hand. 

To  an  observing  eye  it  is  never  difficult  to 
detect  the  cant  of  imposture,  or  to  perceive 
distress  when  it  is  real  The  good  woman 
of  the  house,  as  is  usual  in  Ireland,  was  in 
the  act  of  approaching  them,  unsolicited, 
with  a  double  handful  of  meal — that  is  what 
the  Scotch  and  northern  Irish  call  a  govjpen, 
or  as  much  as  both  hands  locked  together 
can  contain — when,  noticing  their  distress, 
she  paused  a  moment,  eyed  them  more  close- 
ly, and  exclaimed — 

"What's  this?  Why  there's  something 
wrong  wid  you,  good  people  !  But  first  an' 
foremost  take  this,  in  the  name  an'  honor  of 
God." 

"  May  the  blessin'  of  the  same  Man  *  rest 
upon  yees  !  "  replied  Kathleen.  "  This  is  a 
sorrowful  thrial  to  us  ;  for  it's  our  first  day 
to  be  upon  the  world ;  an'  this  is  the  first 
help  of  the  kind  we  ever  axed  for,  or  ever 
got ;  an'  indeed  now  I  find  we  haven't  even 
a  place  to  carry  it  in.  I've  no — b — b — cloth, 
or  anything  to  hould  it." 

"  Your  first,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  good  woman. 
"  Your  first !  May  the  marciful  queen  o'  hea- 
ven look  down  upon  yees,  but  it's  a  bitther 
day  yees  war  driven  out  in  !  Sit  down,  there, 
you  poor  crathur.  God  pity  you,  I  pray  this 
day,  for  you  have  a  heart-broken  look !  Sit 
down  awhile,  near  the  fire,  you  an'  the  childre  I 
Come  over,  darlins,  an'  warm  yourselvea 
Och,  oh  !  but  it's  a  thousand  pities  to  see  sich 
fine  childre — ^handsome  an'  good  lookin'  even 
as  they  are,  brought  to  this !  Come  over, 
good  man  ;  get  near  the  fire,  for  you're  wet 
an'  could  all  of  ye.  Brian,  ludher  them  two 
lazy  thieves  o'  dogs  out  o'  that.  Eiree  suae, 
a  wadhee  bradagh,  agus  go  nwh  a  shin  ! — be 
off  wid  yez,  ye  las^  divils,  that's  not  worth 
your  feedin' !     Come  over,  honest  man." 

Owen  and  his  family  were  placed  near  the 

*  God  is  BometimeB  thus  termed  in  Ireland.  By 
**  Man  "  here  is  meant  person  or  being.  He  is  also 
called  the  ''  Man  above ;  '*  although  this  must  have 
been  intended  for,  and  often  is  applied  to,  Christ 
only. 


fire  ;  the  poor  man's  heart  was  full,  and  h» 
sighed  heavily. 

"May  He  that  is  plased  to  thry  us,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  reward  you  for  this  !  We  are," 
he  continued,  "  a  poor  an'  a  sufferin'  family  ; 
but  it's  the  will  of  Gk)d  that  we  should  be  so, 
an'  sure  we  can't  complain  widout  committin' 
sin.  AH  we  ax  now,  is,  that  it  may  be  plasin' 
to  him  that  brought  us  low,  to  enable  us  to 
bear  up  undher  our  thrials.  We  would  take 
it  to  our  choice  to  beg  an'  be  honest,  sooner 
nor  to  be  wealthy,  an*  wicked  !  We  have 
our  failings,  an'  our  sins,  Ood  help  us  ;  but 
still  there's  nothin'  dark  or  heavy  on  our 
consciencea  Olory  be  to  the  name  o'  God 
for  it ! " 

"  Throth,  I  believe  you,"  replied  the  far- 
mer's wife ;  "  there's  thruth  an'  honesty  in 
your  face ;  ode  may  easily  see  the  remains  of 
dacency  about  you  alL  Musha,  throw  your 
little  things  aside,  an'  stay  where  ye  are  to- 
day: you  can't  bring  out  the  childre  under 
the  teem  of  rain  an'  sleet  that's  in  it  Wurrah 
dheelishy  but  it's  the  bitther  day  all  out! 
Faix,  Paddy  will  get  a  dhrookin,  so  he  will, 
at  that  weary  fair  wid  the  stirks,  poor  bou- 
chal — ^a  son  of  ours  that's  gone  to  Bally- 
boulteen  to  sell  some  cattle,  an'  hell  not 
be  worth  three  hapuns  afore  he  comes  bacL 
I  hope  hell  have  sinse  to  go  into  some  house, 
when  he's  done,  an'  dhry  himself  well,  any 
how,  besides  teJdn'  somethin'  to  keep  out 
the  could.  Put  by  your  things,  an'  don't 
think  of  goin'  out  sich  a  day." 

"  We  i£ank  you, "  replied  Owen.  "  Indeed 
we're  glad  to  stay  undher  your  roof;  for 
poor  things,  they're  badly  able  to  thravel  sich 
a  day — these  childre." 

*'Musha,  ye  ate  no  breakfast,  maybe?" 

Owen  and  his  family  were  sileni  The 
children  looked  wistfully  at  their  parents, 
anxious  that  they  should  confirm  what  the 
good  woman  surmised ;  the  father  looked 
again  at  his  famished  brood  and  his  mnlriTig 
wife,  and  nature  overcame  him. 

**  Food  did  not  crass  our  lips  this  day," 
replied  Owen  ;  "  an'  I  may  say  hardly  any- 
thing yestherday." 

"Oh,  blessed  mother!  Here,  Eatty 
Murray,,  drop  scrubbin'  that  dresser,  an'  put 
down  the  midlin'  pot  for  stirabout.  Be  livin' ! 
manim  an  diouol,  woman  alive,  handle  your- 
self ;  you  might  a  had  it  boilin'  by  this.  Gk>d 
presarve  us ! — to  be  two  days  widout  atin ! 
Be  the  crass,  Katty,  if  you're  not  alive,  111 
give  you  a  douse  o'  the  chumstaff  thatll 
bring  the  fire  to  your  eyes !  Do  you  hear 
me?" 

"I  do  hear  you,  an'  did  often  feel  you,  too, 
for  fraid  hearin'  wouldn't  do.  You  think 
there's  no  places  in  the  world  but  your  own, 
I  blieve.     Faix,  indeed !  it's  well  come  up 
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wid  us,  to  be  randied  about  wid  no  less  a 
switch  than  a  chumstaffl " 

"Is  it  givin'  back  talk,  you  are?  Bad 
end  to  me,  if  you  look  crudced  but  111  lave 
you  a  mark  to  remimber  me  by.  What 
woman  'ud  put  up  wid  you  but  myself,  you 
shkamin  flipe  ?  It  wasn't  to  give  me  your 
bad  tongue  I  hired  you,  but  to  do  your 
business ;  and  be  the  crass  above  us,  if  you 
turn  your  tongue  on  me  agin,  m  give  you 
the  weight  o'  the  chumstaJOf.  Is  it  bekase 
they're  poor  people  that  it  plased  Qod  to 
bnng  to  this,  that  you  turn  up  your  nose  at 
doin'  anything  to  sarve  them  ?  There*8  not 
wather  enough  there,  I  say — put  in  more 
What  signifies  all  the  stirabout  that  'ud 
make  ?  Put  plinty  in  :  it's  betther  always 
to  have  too  much  than  too  little.  Faiz,  I 
teU  you,  you'll  want  a  male's  meat  an'  a 
night's  lodgin*  afore  you  die,  if  you  don't 
mend  your  manners." 

''  Och,  musha,  the  poor  girl  is  doin'  her 
best,"  observed  Kathleen  ;  "  an*  I'm  sure  she 
wouldn't  be  guilty  of  usin'  pride  to  the  likes 
of  us,  or  to  any  one  that  the  Lord  has  laid  his 
hand  upon." 

"  She  had  betther  not,  while  Fm  to  the 
fore,"  said  her  mistress.  "What  is  she 
herself  ?  Sure  if  it  was  a  sin  to  be  poor,  Gk>d 
help  the  world.  No  ;  it's  neither  a  sin  nor  a 
sluune." 

"  Thanks  be  to  Ood,  no,"  said  Owen  :  "  it's 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  So  long  as 
we  keep  a  fair  name,  an'  a  clear  conscience, 
we  can't  ever  say  that  our  case  is  hard." 

After  some  further  conversation,  a  com- 
fortable breakfast  was  prepared  for  them,  of 
which  they  partook  with  an  appetite  sharp- 
ened by  their  long  abstinence  from  food. 
Their  stay  here  was  particularly  fortunate, 
for  as  they  were  certain  of  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  an  abimdance  of  that  which  they  much 
wanted — wholesome  food — the  pressure  of 
immediate  distress  was  removed.  They  had 
time  to  think  more  accurately  upon  the  little 
preparations  for  miseiy  which  were  necessary, 
and,  as  the  day's  leisure  was  at  their  disposal, 
Eaiiileen's  needle  and  scissors  were  indus- 
triously plied  in  mending  the  tattered  clothes 
of  her  husband  and  her  children,  in  order  to 
meet  the  inclemency  of  the  weatiier. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  another 
abundant  breakfast^  and  substantial  marks 
of  kindness  from  their  entertainers,  they 
prepared  to  resume  their  new  and  melan- 
choly mode  of  life.  As  they  were  about  to 
depart,  the  farmer's  wife  addressed  them  in 
the  following  terms — ^the  farmer  himself,  by 
the  way,  being  but  the  shadow  of  his  worthy 
partner  in  life — 

Wife — "Now,  good  people,  you're  takin' 
the  world  on  your  heads " 


Farmet — "Ay,  good  people,  you're  takin' 
the  world  on  your  heads " 

Wife — "Hould  your  tongue,  Brian,  an' 
suck  your  dhudeen.  It's  me  that's  spakin^ 
to  them,  so  none  of  your  palaver,  if  you  plase, 
till  I'm  done,  an'  tnen  you  may  prache  till 
Tib's  Eve,  an'  that's  neither  before  Christy- 
mas  nor  afther  it" 

Farmer — "  Sure  I'm  sayin'  nothin',  Elveen, 
barrin'  houldin'  my  tongue,  a  shuchar.*'  * 

Wife — "  Your  takin'  the  world  on  yez,  an' 
Qod  knows  'tis  a  heavy  load  to  carry,  poor 
crathurs." 

Farmer — "A  heavy  load,  poor  crathurs  I 
Qod  he  knows  it's  thai" 

Wife — "  Brian  1  Oluntho  ma  ^— did  you 
hear  me  ?  Youll  be  puttin'  in  your  gab,  an' 
me  spakin'  ?  How-an-iver,  as  I  was  sayinV 
our  house  was  the  first  ye  came  to,  an'  they 
say  there's  a  great  blessin'  to  thim  that  gives 
the  first  charity  to  a  pogr  man  or  woman 
settin'  out  to  look  for  their  bit" 

Farmer — "  Throgs,  ay  1  Whin  they  set  out 
to  look  for  their  bit" 

Wife — "  By  the  crass,  Brian,  you'd  vex  a 
saint  What  have  you  to  say  in  it,  you 
pitHoguef-f  Hould  your  whisht  now,  an' 
suck  your  dhudeen,  I  say  ;  sure  I  allow  you 
a  qufl^rther  o'  tobaccy  a  week,  an'  what  right 
have  you  to  be  puttm'  in  yom:  gosther  when 
other  people's  spakin'?" 

Farmer — "  Go  an." 

Wife — "  So,  you  see,  the  long  an'  the  short 
of  it  is  that  whenever  you  happen  to  be  in  this, 
side  of  the  counthry,  always  come  to  us.  You 
know  the  ould  sayin' — when  the  poor  man 
comes  he  brings  a  blessin',  an'  when  he  goes, 
he  carries  away  a  curse.  You  have  as  much 
meal  as  will  last  yez  a  day  or  two  ;  an'  God 
he  sees  you're  heartily  welcome  to  all  ye 
got?" 

Farmer — "  God  he  sees  you're  heartily^ 
welcome " 

Wife — "  Chorp  an  diouol,  Brian,  hould 
your  tongue,  or  m  turn  you  out  o'  the  kit- 
chen. One  can't  hear  their  own  ears  for  you,, 
you  poor  squakin'  dhrone.  By  the  crass.  III 
—eh  ?    Will  you  whisht,  now  ?  " 

Fanner — "  Go  an.     Ainn't  I  dhrawin'  my 

pipe  ?  " 

Wife—-"  Well  dhraw  it ;  but  don't  dhraw 

wc  dovm  upon  you,  barrin .     Do  you 

hear  me?  an'  the  sthrange  people  to  the 
fore,  too  1  Well,  the  Lord  be  wid  yez,  an* 
bless  yez  !  But  afore  yez  go,  jist  lave  your 
blessin'  wid  us ;  for  it's  a  good  thing  to  have 
the  blessin'  of  tiie  poor  ?  " 

"  Tlie  Lord  bless  you,  an'  yours  I "  said 


♦  My  Btigar. 

f  Untnwalatable— but  means  a  womanly  ma« 
a  poor,  effeminate  czeatoxe. 
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Owen,  fervently.  ''  May  you  and  them  never 
— oh,  may  you  never — ne\yer  suffer  what 
we've  Buffered  ;  nor  know  what  it  is  to  want 
a  male's  mate,  or  a  night's  lodgin' ! " 

'^  Amin ! "  exclaimed  Kathleen  ;  "  may  the 
world  flow  upon  you !  for  your  good,  kind 
heart  desarves  it" 

Farmer — "  An'  whisper ;  I  wish  you'd  offer 
up  a  prayer  for  the  rulin'  o'  the  tongue.  The 
Lord  might  hear  youy  but  there's  no  great 
hopes  that  ever  he'll  hear  we ;  though  I've 
prayed  for  it  amost  ever  since  I  was  married, 
night  an'  day,  winther  and  summer ;  but  no 
use,  she's  as  bad  as  ever." 

This  was  said  in  a  kind  of  friendly  insin- 
uating undertone  to  Owen  ;  who,  on  hearing 
it,  simply  nodded  his  head,  but  made  no 
other  reply. 

They  then  recommenced  their  journey, 
after  having  once  more  blessed,  and  been  in- 
vited by  their  charitable  entertainers,  who 
made  them  promise  never  to  pass  their  house 
without  stopping  a  night  with  them. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  Owen 
M'Carthy  and  his  vnf  e  through  aU  the  variety 
which  a  wandering  pauper's  life  affords.  He 
never  could  reconcile  himself  to  the  habits 
of  a  mendicant  His  honest  pride  and  in- 
tegrity of  heart  raised  him  above  it :  neither 
did  he  sink  into  the  whine  and  cant  of  im- 
posture, nor  the  slang  of  knavery.  No ; 
there  was  a  touch  of  manly  sorrow  about 
him,  which  neither  time,  nor  familiarity  with 
his  degraded  mode  of  life,  could  take  away 
from  him.  His  usual  observation  to  his 
vdfe,  and  he  never  made  it  without  a  pang 
of  intense  bitterness,  was — "  £Athleen,  dar- 
lin',  it's  thrue  we  have  enough  to  ate  an'  to 
dhrink ;  but  we  ha\ye  no  home — no  home !  " 
to  a  man  like  him  it  was  a  thought  of  sur- 
passing bitterness,  indeed. 

"Ahl  Kathleen,"  he  would  observe,  "if 
we  had  but  the  poorest  shed  that  could  be 
built,  provided  it  was  our  own,  wouldn't  we 
be  happy  ?  The  bread  we  ate,  avoumeen, 
doesn't  do  us  good.  We  don't  work  for  it ; 
it's  the  bread  of  shame  and  idleness :  and 
yet  it's  Owen  M'Carthy  that  ates  it !  But, 
avoumeen,  that's  past;  an'  well  never  see 
our  own  home,  or  our  own  hearth  agin.  That's 
what's  cuttin'  into  my  heart,  Kathleen. 
Never ! — never ! " 

Many  a  trial,  too,  of  another  kind,  was  his 
patience  called  upon  to  sustain  ;  particularly 
from  the  wealthy  and  the  more  elevated  in 
life,  when  his  inexperiences  as  a  mendicant 
led  him  to  solicit  Uieir  assistance. 

"  Begone,  sirrah,  off  my  grounds  I "  one 
would  say.  "Why  don't  you  work,  you 
sturdy  impostor,"  another  would  exclaim, 
"  rather  thian  stroll  about  so  lazily,  training 
(our  brats  to  the  gallows?  "     "  You  should 


be  taken  up,  fellow,  as  a  vagrant^"  a  third 
would  observe  ;  "  and  if  I  ever  catch  you 
coming  up  my  avenue  again,  depend  upon 
it,  I  will  dip  my  dogs  at  you  and  your  idle 
spawn." 

Owen,  on  these  occasions,  turned  away  in 
silence  ;  he  did  not  curse  them ;  but  the 
pangs  of  his  honest  heart  went  before  Him 
who  will,  sooner  or  later,  \isit  upon  the 
heads  of  such  men  their  cruel  spurning  and 
neglect  of  the  poor. 

"  Kathleen,"  he  observed  to  his  vrife,  one 
day,  about  a  year  or  more  after  they  had 
begun  to  beg ;  "  Kathleen,  I  have  been  turn- 
in'  it  in  my  mind,  that  some  of  these  chil- 
dhre  might  sthrive  to  earn  their  bit  an'  sup, 
an'  their  little  coverin'  of  clo'es,  poor  things. 
We  might  put  them  to  herd  cows  in  the  sum> 
mer,  an'  the  girshas  to  somethin'  else  in  the 
farmers'  house.  What  do  you  think, 
asthore  ?  " 

"For  Gt)d's  sake  do,  Owen;  sure  mj 
heart's  crushed  to  see  them — my  own  chil- 
dhre,  that  I  could  lay  down  my  life  for — 
beggin'  from  door  to  door.  Och,  do  some- 
thing for  them  that  way,  Owen,  an'  you'll 
reheve  the  heart  that  loves  them.  It's  a  sore 
sight  to  a  mother's  eye,  Owen,  to  see  her 
childhre  beggin'  their  morsel." 

"  It  is  d^rlin' — it  is  ;  well  hire  out  the 
three  eldest — Brian,  an'  Owen,  an'  Pether, 
to  herd  cows ;  an'  we  may  get  Peggy  into 
some  farmer's  house  to  do  loose  jobs  an'  run 
of  messages.  Then  we'd  have  only  little 
Kathleen  an'  poor  Ned  along  wid  u&  111 
thry  any  way,  an'  if  I  can  get  them  places, 
who  knows  what  may  happen?  I  have  a 
plan  in  my  head  that  111  tdl  you,  thin." 

"  Arrah,  what  is  it,  Owen,  jewel  Sure  if 
I  know  it,  maybe  when  I'm  sorrowful,  that 
thinkin'  of  it,  an'  lookin'  forrid  to  it  will 
make  me  happier.  An'  I'm  sure,  acushla, 
you  would  like  that" 

"But  maybe,  Kathleen,  if  it  wouldn't 
come  to  pass,  that  the  disappointment  'ud 
be  heavy  on  you  ?  " 

"  How  could  it,  Owen  ?  Sure  we  can't  be 
worse  nor  we  are,  whatever  happens  ?  " 

"  Thrue  enough,  indeed,  I  forgot  that ;  an' 
yet  we  might,  Kathleen.  Sure  we'd  be 
worse,  if  we  or  the  childhre  had  bad  health." 

"  God  forgive  me  thin,  for  what  I  said ! 
We  might  be  worse.  Well,  but  what  is  the 
plan,  Owen?" 

"  Why,  when  we  got  the  childhre  places, 
111  sthrive  to  take  a  little  house,  an'  work  as 
a  cottar.  Then,  Kathleen,  '  we*d  have  a  home 
of  our  own,'  I'd  work  from  light  to  light ; 
I'd  work  before  hours  an'  afther  hours ;  ay, 
nine  days  in  the  week,  or  we'd  be  comfort- 
able in  our  own  little  home.  We  might  be 
poor,  Kathleen,  I  know  that,  an'  hard  pressed 
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too  ;  but  then,  as  I  said,  we'd  have  our  own 
home,  an'  our  own  hearth ;  our  morsel,  if  it 
'ud  be  homely,  would  be  sweety  for  it  would 
be  the  fruits  of  our  own  labor." 

**Now,  Owen,  do  you  think  you  could 
manage  to  get  that?  " 

"  Wait,  acushla,  till  we  get  the  childhre 
settled.  Then  111  thry  the  other  plan,  for 
it's  good  to  thiy  anything  that  could  take 
us  out  of  this  disgraceful  Hfe." 

This  humble  speculation  was  a  source  of 
great  comfort  to  them.  Many  a  time  have 
tiiey  forgotten  their  sorrows  in  contemplating 
the  simple  picture  of  their  happy  httle  cot- 
tage. Kathleen,  in  particular,  drew  with  all 
the  vivid  coloring  of  a  tender  mother,  and 
an  affectionate  wife,  the  various  sources  of 
comfort  and  contentment  to  be  found  even 
in  a  cabin,  whose  inmates  are  blessed  with  a 
love  of  independence,  industry,  and  mutual 
affection. 

Owen,  in  pursuance  of  his  intention,  did 
not  neglect,  when  the  proper  season  arrived, 
to  place  out  his  eldest  children  among  the 
farmers.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that 
there  was  that  about  him  which  gained  re- 
spect. He  had,  therefore,  little  ^uble  in 
obtaining  his  wishes  on  this  point,  and  to 
his  great  satisfaction,  he  saw  three  of  them 
hired  out  to  earn  their  own  support. 

It  was  now  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  for 
him  to  take  a  cabin  and  get  employment 
They  had  not  a  single  article  of  funiiture, 
and  neither  bed  nor  bedding,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  blankets  almost  worn  past  use. 
He  was  resolved,  however,  to  give  up,  at 
aU  risks,  the  life  of  a  mendicant.  For  this 
purpose,  he  and  the  wife  agreed  to  adopt  a 
plan  quite  usual  in  Ireland,  under  circum- 
stances somewhat  different  from  his :  this  v^as, 
that  Kathleen  should  continue  to  beg  for 
their  support,  until  the  first  half-year  of 
their  children's  service  should  expire;  and 
in  the  meantime,  that  he,  if  possible,  should 
secure  employment  for  himself.  By  this 
means,  his  earnings  and  that  of  his  children 
might  remain  untouched,  so  that  in  half  a 
year  he  calculated  upon  being  able  to  furnish 
a  cabin,  and  proceed,  as  a  cotter,  to  work 
for,  and  support  his  young  children  and 
his  wife,  who  determined,  on  her  part,  not  to 
be  idle  anv  more  than  her  husband.  As  the 
plan  was  a  likely  one,  and  as  Owen  was  bent 
on  earning  his  bread,  rather  than  be  a  bur- 
then to  others,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
it  succeeded.  In  less  than  a  year  he  found 
himself  once  more  in  a  home,  and  the  force 
of  what  he  felt  on  sitting,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  pauperism,  at  his  own  hearth,  may 
easily  be  conceived  by  the  reader.  For  some 
years  after  this,  Owen  got  on  slowly  enough  ; 
his  wages  as  a  daily  laborer  being  so  miser- 


able, that  it  required  him  to  exert  every  nerve 
to  keep  the  house  over  their  head.  What»  how- 
ever, will  not  carefulness  and  a  virtuous  de- 
termination, joined  to  indefatigable  industry, 
do? 

After  some  time,  backed  as  he  was  by  his 
wife,  and  even  by  his  youngest  children,  he 
found  himself  beginning  to  improve.  In  the 
mornings  and  evenings  he  cultivated  his  gar- 
den and  his  rood  of  potato-groimd.  He  also 
collected  with  a  wheelbarrow,  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  an  acquaintance,  compost  from 
the  neighboring  road  ;  scoured  an  old  drain 
before  his  door  ;  dug  rich  earth,  and  tossed 
it  into  the  pool  of  rotten  water  beside  the 
house,  and  in  fEict  adopted  several  other 
modes  of  collecting  manure.  By  this  means 
he  had,  each  spring,  a  large  portion  of  rich 
stuff  on  which  to  plant  his  potatoes.  His 
landlord  permitted  him  to  spread  this  for 
planting  upon  his  land  ;  and  Owen,  ere  long, 
instead  of  a  rood,  was  able  to  plant  half  an 
acre,  and  ultimately,  an  acre  of  potatoes.  The 
produce  of  this,  being  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  his  family,  he  sold  the 
surplus,  and  with  the  money  gained  by  the 
sale  was  enabled  to  sow  half  an  acre  of  oats, 
of  which,  when  made  into  meal,  he  disposed 
of  the  greater  share. 

Industry  is  capital ;  for  even  when  unaided 
by  capital  it  creates  it;  whereas,  idleness 
with  capital  produces  only  poverty  and  ruin. 
Owen,  after  seUing  his  meal  and  as  much  po- 
tatoes as  he  could  spare,  found  himself  able 
to  purchase  a  cow.  Here  waa  the  means  of 
making  more  manure  ;  he  had  his  cow,  and 
he  had  also  straw  enough  for  her  provender 
during  the  winter.  The  cow  by  affording 
milk  to  his  family,  enabled  them  to  hve  more 
cheaply ;  her  butter  they  sold,  and  this,  in 
addition  to  his  surplus  meal  and  potatoes 
every  year,  soon  made  him  feel  that  he  had  a 
few  guineas  to  spare.  He  now  bethought 
him  of  another  mode  of  helping  himself  for- 
ward in  the  world :  after  buying  the  best 
"  shp  "  of  a  pig  he  could  find,  a  sty  was  built 
for  her,  and  ere  long  he  saw  a  fine  litter  of 
young  pigs  within  a  snug  shed.  These  he 
reared  until  they  were  about  two  months  old, 
when  he  sold  them,  and  found  that  he  had 
considerably  gained  by  the  transaction.  This 
department^  however,  was  under  the  man- 
agement of  Kathleen,  whose  life  was  one  of 
incessant  activity  and  employment  Owen's 
children,  during  the  period  of  his  struggles 
and  improvements,  were,  by  his  advice,  mul- 
tiplying their  littie  capital  as  fast  as  himself, 
llie  two  boys,  who  had  now  shot  up  into  the 
stature  of  young  men,  were  at  work  as  labor- 
ing servants  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
daughters  were  also  engaged  as  servants  with 
the  adjoining  farmer&     The  boys  bought 
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each  a  pair  of  two-year  old  heifers,  and  the 
daughter  one.  These  they  sent  to  grasse  up 
in  the  mountains  at  a  trifling  charge,  for  the 
first  yeai"  or  two :  when  they  became  spring- 
ers, they  put  them  to  rich  infield  grass  for 
a  few  months,  until  they  got  a  marketable 
appearance,  after  which  their  father  brought 
them  to  the  neighboring  fairs,  where  they 
usually  sold  to  great  advantage,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  smaU  outlay  required  in  rear- 
ing them. 

In  fact»  tiie  principle  of  industry  ran 
through  the  family,  l^ere  was  none  of  them 
idle  ;  none  of  them  a  burthen  or  a  check  upon 
the  profits  made  by  the  laborer.  On  the  con- 
trary, *' they  laid  their  shoulders  together," 
ns  the  phrase  is,  and  proved  to  the  world, 
that  when  the  proper  disposition  is  followed 
up  by  suitable  energy  and  perseverance,  it 
must  generally  reward  him  who  possesses 
it. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Owen's  situation  in 
life  now  was  essentially  different  from  that 
which  it  had  been  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  struggles  ok  a  fanner.  It  was  much  more 
favorable,  and  far  better  calculated  to  devel- 
op successful  exertion.  If  there  be  a  class  of 
men  deserving  public  sympathy,  it  is  that 
of  the  small  ftj^ners  of  Ireland.  Their  cir- 
cumstances are  fraught  with  all  that  is  cal- 
culated to  depress  and  ruin  them  ;  rents  far 
above  their  ability,  increasing  poverty,  and 
bad  markets.  The  land  which,  during  the 
last  war,  might  have  enabled  the  renter  to  pay 
three  pounds  per  acre,  and  yet  still  maintain 
himself  with  tolerable  comfort,  could  not 
now  pay  more  than  one  pound,  or,  at  the 
most,  one  poimd  ten  ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  in- 
fatuation ot  landlords,  that,  in  most  instances, 
the  terms  of  leases  taken  out  then  are  rigor- 
ously exacted.  Neither  can  the  remission  of 
yearly  arrears  be  said  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evils  under  which  the^  suffer.  The  fact 
of  the  disproportionate  rent  hanging  over 
them  is  a  disheartening  circumstance,  that 
paralyzes  their  exertion,  and  sinks  their  spir- 
it&  If  a  landlord  remit  the  rent  for  one 
term,  he  deals  more  harshly  with  the  tenant 
at  the  next;  whatever  surplus,  if  any,  his 
former  indulgence  leaves  in  the  tenant's 
hands,  instead  of  being  expended  upon  his 
property  as  capital,  and  being  permitted  to 
1  vy  the  foundation  of  hope  and  prosperity,  is 
<lrawn  from  him,  at  next  teim,  and  the  poor, 
struggling  tenant  is  thrown  back  into  as 
much  distress,  embarrassment,  and  despond- 
ency as  oyer.  There  are,  I  beheve,  few  ten- 
ants in  Ireland  of  the  daas  I  allude  to,  who 
are  not  from  one  gale  to  three  in  arrear. 
Now,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  such  men 
will  labor  with  spirit  and  earnestness  to  raise 
cix)p8  which   tlipy    may  never   reap?  crops 


which  the  landlord  may  seize  upon  to  secure 
as  much  of  his  rent  as  he  can. 

I  have  known  a  case  in  which  the  arrears 
were  not  only  remitted,  but  the  rent  lowered 
to  a  reasonable  standard,  such  as>  consider- 
ing the  markets,  could  be  paid.  And  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  The  tenant  who  was 
looked  upon  as  a  negligent  man,  from  whom 
scarcely  any  rent  could  be  got,  took  courage, 
worked  his  farm  v^th  a  spirit  and  success 
which  he  had  not  evinced  before ;  and  ere 
long  was  in  a  capacity  to  pay  his  gales  to  the 
very  day  ;  so  that  the  judicious  and  humane 
landlord  was  finally  a  gainer  by  his  own  ex- 
cellent economy.  This  was  an  experiment, 
and  it  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 

Owen  McCarthy  did  not  work  with  more 
zeal  and  abiUty  as  an  humble  cotter  than  he 
did  when  a  farmer ;  but  the  tide  was  against 
him  as  a  landholder,  and  instead  of  having 
advanced,  he  actually  lost  groimd  until  he  be- 
came a  pauper.  No  doubt  the  peculiarly  un- 
favorable run  of  two  hard  seasons,  darkened 
by  sickness  and  famine,  were  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  him  ;  but  he  must  eventually  have 
failed,  even  had  they  not  occurred.  They 
accelerated  his  downMl,  but  did  not  cause  it 

The  Irish  people,  though  poor,  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  be  independent  Their 
highest  ambition  is  to  hold  a  farm.  So  strong 
is  this  principle  in  them,  that  they  will,  with- 
out a  single  penny  of  capital,  or  any  visible 
means  to  rely  on,  without  consideration  or 
forethought,  come  forward  and  offer  a  rent 
which,  if  they  reflected  only  for  a  moment, 
they  must  feel  to  be  unreasonably  high. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  great  evil  in  Ireland.  But 
what,  in  the  meantime,  must  we  think  of 
those  imprudent  landlords,  and  their  more 
imprudent  agents,  who  let  their  land  to  such 
persons,  without  proper  inquiry  into  their 
means,  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  gen- 
eral character  as  moral  and  industrious  men  ? 
A  farm  of  land  is  to  be  let ;  it  is  advertised 
through  the  parish  ;  application  is  to  be  made 
before  such  a  day,  to  so  and  so.  The  day 
arrives,  the  agent  or  the  land-steward  looks 
over  the  proposals,  and  after  singling  out  the 
highest  bidder,  declares  him  tenant,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Now,  perhaps,  this  said 
tenant  does  not  possess  a  shilling  in  the 
world,  nor  a  shilling's  worth.  Most  likely  he 
is  a  new-married  man,  with  nothing  but  his 
wife's  bed  and  bedding,  his  wedding-iniit, 
and  his  blackthorn  cudgel,  which  we  may 
suppose  him  to  keep  in  reserve  for  the  bailiff 
However,  he  commences  his  farm  ;  and  then 
follow  the  shiftings,  the  scramblings,  and  the 
fruitless  struggles  to  succeed,  where  success 
is  impossible.  His  &rm  is  not  half  tilled  ; 
his  crops  are  miserable  ;  the  gale-day  has  al- 
ready passed  ;  yet^  he  can  pay  nothing  until 
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he  takes  it  out  of  tbe  land.  Perhaps  he  runs 
away — makes  a  moonlight  flitting — ^and,  by 
the  aid  of  his  friends,  succeeds  in  bringing 
the  crop  with  him.  The  landlord,  or  agen^ 
declares  he  is  a  knave  ;  forgetting  that  the 
man  had  no  other  alternative,  and  that  they 
were  the  greater  knaves  and  fools  too,  for  en- 
couraging him  to  imdertake  a  task  that  was 
beyond  his  strength. 

In  calamity  we  are  anxious  to  derive  sup- 
port from  the  sympathy  of  our  friends ;  in 
our  success,  we  are  eager  to  communicate  to 
them  the  power  of  participating  in  our  happi- 
ness. When  Owen  once  more  found  himself 
independent  and  safe,  he  longed  to  realize 
two  plans  on  which  he  had  for  some  time  be- 
fore been  seriously  thinking.  The  first  was 
to  visit  his  former  neighbors,  that  they  might 
at  length  know  that  Owen  McCarthy's  station 
in  the  world  was  such  as  became  his  charac- 
ter. The  second  was,  if  possible,  to  take  a 
farm  in  his  native  parish,  that  he  might 
close  his  days  among  the  companions  of  his 
youth,  and  the  friends  of  his  maturer  years. 
He  had,  also,  another  motive ;  there  lay  the 
burying-place  of  the  McCarthys,  in  which 
slept  the  mouldering  dust  of  his  own 
**  golden-haired  "  Alley.  With  them — in  his 
daughter's  grave — he  intended  to  sleep  his 
long  sleep.  Affection  for  the  dead  is  the 
memory  of  the  heart.  In  no  other  grave- 
yard could  he  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  be 
buried ;  to  it  had  all  his  forefathers  been 
gathered ; .  and  though  calamity  had  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  scenes  where  they  had 
passed  through  existence,  yet  he  was  re- 
solved that  deatli  should  not  deprive  him  of 
its  last  melancholy  consolation  ; — that  of  re- 
posing with  all  that  remained  of  the  "  de- 
parted," who  had  loved  him,  and  whom  he 
had  loved.  He  believed,  that  to  neglect 
this,  would  be  to  abandon  a  sacred  duty, 
and  felt  sorrow  at  the  thought  of  being  like 
an  absent  guest  from  the  assembly  of  /lis 
cvm  dead ;  for  there  is  a  principle  of  undy- 
ing hope  in  the  heart,  that  carries,  with 
bold  and  beautiful  imagery,  the  realities  of 
life  into  the  silent  recesses  of  death  itseli 

Having  formed  the  resolution  of  visiting 
his  old  friends  at  Tubber  Derg,  he  commu- 
nicated it  to  Kathleen  and  Ins  family  ;  his 
wife  received  the  intelligence  with  tmdis- 
guised  dehght. 

"Owen,"  she  replied,  "indeed  Tm  glad 
you  mintioned  it  Many  a  time  the  thoughts 
of  our  place,  an'  the  people  about  it,  comes 
over  me.  I  know,  Owen,  it'll  go  to  your 
heart  to  see  it ;  but  still,  avoumeen,  you'd 
like,  too,  to  see  the  ould  faces  an'  the  warm 
hearts  of  them  that  pitied  us,  an'  helped  us, 
as  well  as  they  could,  whin  we  war  broken 
dowiL" 


"  I  would,  Kathleen ;  but  Fm  not  going 
merely  to  see  thim  an'  the  place.  I  intind, 
if  I  can,  to  take  a  bit  of  land  somewhere 
?ieor  Tubber  Derg.  I'm  unasy  in  my  mind, 
for  'fraid  I'd  not  sleep  in  the  grave-yard 
where  all  belongin'  to  me  lie." 

A  chord  of  the  mother's  heart  was  touched  ; 
and  in  a  moment  the  memory  of  their  be- 
loved child  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"  Owen,  avoumeen,  I  have  one  requist  to 
ax  of  you,  an'  I'm  sure  you  won't  refuse  it  to 
me  ;  if  I  die  afore  you,  let  me  be  buried  wid 
Alley.  Who  has  a  right  to  sleep  so  near  hei 
as  her  own  mother?  " 

"  The  child's  in  my  heart  still,"  said  Owen, 
suppressing  his  emotion ;  "  thinkin'  of  the 
unfortunate  momin'  I  wint  to  Dublin,  brings 
her  back  to  me.  I  see  her  standin',  wid  her 
fair  pale  face — pale — oh,  my  God! — wid 
hunger  an'  sickness — her  little  thin  do'es, 
an'  her  goolden  hair,  tossed  about  by  the 
dark  blast — the  tears  in  her  eyes,  an'  the 
smile,  that  she  once  had,  on  her  face — 
houldin'  up  her  mouth,  an'  sayin'  '  Kiss  me 
agin,  father ; '  as  if  she  knew,  somehow,  that 
I'd  never  see  her,  nor  her  me,  any  more. 
An'  whin  I  looked  back,  as  I  was  tumin'  the 
comer,  there  she  stood,  strainin'  her  eyes 
after  her  father,  that  she  weus  then  takin'  the 
last  sight  of  until  the  judgment-day." 

His  voice  here  became  broken,  and  he  sat 
in  silence  for  a  few  minutea 

"  It's  sthrange,"  he  added,  with  more  firm- 
ness, "  how  she's  so  often  in  my  mind !  " 

"But,  Owen,  dear,"  repHed  Kathleen, 
"  sure  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  she  should 
lave  us.  She's  now  a  bright  angel  in  heaven, 
an'  I  dunna  if  it's  right — indeed,  I  doubt  it's 
sinful  for  us  to  think  so  much  about  her. 
Who  knows  but  her  innocent  spirit  io  makin* 
inthercession  for  us  all,  before  the  blessed 
Mother  o'  God  I  Who  know^  but  it  was  her 
that  got  us  the  good  fortune  that  flowed  in 
upon  us,  an'  that  made  our  strugglin'  an' 
our  laborin*  turn  out  so  lucky" 

Tlie  idea  of  being  lucky  or  unlucky  is,  in 
Ireland,  an  enemy  to  industry.  It  is  cer- 
tainly better  that  the  people  should  believe 
success  in  life  to  be,  as  it  is,  the  result  of 
virtuous  exertion,  than  of  contingent  circum- 
stances, over  which  they  themselves  have  no 
control  Still  there  was  something  beautiful 
in  the  superstition  of  Kathleen's  affections ; 
something  that  touched  the  heart  and  its 
dearest  associationa 

"It's  very  true,  Kathleen,"  replied  her 
husband ;  "  but  God  is  ever  ready  to  help 
them  that  keeps  an  honest  heart,  an'  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  live  creditably. 
They  may  fail  for  a  time,  or  he  may  thry 
them  for  awhile,  but  sooner  or  later  good 
intintions  and  honest    labor    will    be    re- 
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^yarded.     Look  at  ourselves — blessed  be  his 
name ! '' 

"  But  whin  do  you  mane  to  go  to  Tubber 
Derg,  Owen  1 " 

"  In  the  beginnin*  of  the  next  week.  An', 
Kathleen,  ahagur,  if  you  remimber  the  bit- 
ther  momin'  we  came  upon  the  world — ^but 
well  not  be  spakin'  of  that  now.  I  don't 
like  to  think  of  it.  Some  other  time,  maybe, 
when  we're  settled  among  our  ould  friends, 
111  mintion  it" 

"Well,  the  Lord  bliss  your  endaj^rors, 
any  how  !  Och,  Owen,  do  thry  an'  get  us  a 
snug  farm  somewhere  near  them.  But  you 
didn't  answer  me  about  Alley,  Owen  ?  " 

"Why,  you  must  have  your  wish,  Kath- 
leen, although  I  intended  to  keep  that  place 
for  myself.  Still  we  can  sleep  one  on  aich 
side  of  her ;  an'  that  may  be  aisily  done,  for 
our  buryin'-ground  is  large :  so  set  your 
mind  at  rest  on  that  head.  I  hope  God 
won't  call  us  till  we  see  our  childhre  settled 
dacently  in  the  world.  But  sure,  at  all 
evints,  let  his  blessed  will  be  done ! " 

"  Amin  !  amin  !  It's  not  right  of  any  one 
to  keep  their  hearts  fixed  too  much  upon  the 
world ;  nor  even,  they  say,  upon  one's  own 
childhre." 

"  People  may  love  their  childhre  as  much 
as  they  plase,  Kathleen,  if  they  don't  let 
their  qrah  for  them  spoil  the  crathurs,  by 
givin'  them  their  ow,^  will,  till  they  become 
headstrong  an'  overbearin'.  Now,  let  my 
linen  be  as  white  as  a  bone  before  Monday, 
plase  goodness ;  I  hope,  by  that  time,  that 
Jack  Dogherty  will  have  my  new  clo'es  made ; 
for  I  intind  to  go  as  dacent  as  ever  they  seen 
me  in  my  best  days." 

"An'  so  you  will,  too,  avUlish.  Throth, 
Owen,  it's  you  that'll  be  the  proud  man, 
steppin'  in  to  them  in  all  your  grandeur ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  The  spirit  o'  the  M'Carthys  is 
in  you  still,  Owen." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  It  is,  darUn' ;  it  is,  in- 
deed ;  an'  I'd  be  sarry  it  wasn't  I  long  to 
see  poor  Widow  Murray.  I  dunna  is  her 
son.  Jemmy,  married.  Who  knows,  afther 
all  we  suffered,  but  I  might  be  able  to  help 
her  yet  ? — that  is,  if  she  stands  in  need  of  it 
But,  I  suppose,  her  childhre's  grown  up 
now,  an'  able  to  assist  her.  Now,  E^athleen, 
mind  Monday  next;  an'  have  everything 
ready.  I'll  stay  away  a  week  or  so,  at  the 
mos^  an'  afther  that  111  have  news  for  you 
about  aU  o'  them." 

When  Monday  morning  arrived,  Owen 
found  himself  ready  to  set  out  for  Tubber 
Derg.  The  tailor  had  not  disappointed  him  ; 
and  Kathleen,  to  do  her  justice,  took  care 
that  the  proofs  of  her  good  housewifery 
should  be  apparent  in  the  whiteness  of  his 
linen.     After  breaki^t,  he  dressed  himself 


;  in  all  his  finery  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  harmless  vanity  that  peeped 
out  occasionally  from  his  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, or  the  open  and  undisguised  triumph 
of  his  faithful  wife,  whose  eye  rested  on  him 
with  pride  and  affection,  was  most  calculated 
to  produce  a  smile. 

"  Now,  BLathleen,"  said  he,  when  prepar- 
ing  for  his  immediate  departure,  "I'm 
thinkin'  of  what  they  11  say,  when  they  see 
me  so  smooth  an'  warm-lookin'.  Ill  engage 
they'll  be  axin'  one  another,  'Musha,  how 
did  Owen  M'Carthy  get  an,  at  all,  to  be  so 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  as  he  appears  to  be, 
afther  failin'  on  his  ould  farm  ? ' " 

"  Well,  but  Owen,  you  know  how  to  man- 
age them." 

"  Throth,  I  do  that  But  there  is  one  thing 
they'll  never  get  out  o'  me,*  any  way." 

"  You  won't  tell  tlwJt  to  any  o'  them,  Owen  ?  " 

"Kathleen,  if  I  thought  they  only  sus- 
pected it,  I'd  never  show  my  face  in  Tubber 
Derg  agin.  I  think  I  could  bear  to  be — an' 
yet  it  'ud  be  a  hard  struggle  with  me  too — 
but  I  think  I  could  bear  to  be  buried  among 
black  strangers,  rather  than  it  should  be  said, 
over  my  grave,  among  my  own, '  there's  where 
Owen  M'Carthy  lies — who  was  the  only  man, 
of  his  name,  that  ever  begged  his  morsel  on 
the  king's  highway.  There  he  lies,  the  de> 
scendant  of  the  great  M'Carthy  Mores,  an^ 
yet  he  was  a  beggar.'  I  know,  Elathleen 
achora,  it's  neither  a  sin  nor  a  shame  to  ax 
one's  bit  from  our  fellow-creatures,  whin 
fairly  brought  to  it,  widout  any  fault  of  our 
own  ;  but  still  I  feel  something  in  me,  that 
can't  bear  to  think  of  it  widout  shame  an' 
heaviness  of  heart" 

"  Well,  it's  one  comfort,  that  nobody  knows 
it  but  ourselves.  The  poor  childhre,  for  their 
own  sakes,  won't  ever  breathe  it ;  so  that  it's 
likely  the  sacret  11  be  berrid  wid  us." 

"  I  hope  so,  acushla.  Does  this  coat  sit 
asy  atween  the  shouldhers  ?  I  feel  it  catch 
me  a  little." 

"  The  sorra  nicer.  There  ;  it  was  only 
your  waistcoat  that  was  turned  down  in  the 
collar.  Here — hould  your  arm.  There  now — 
it  wanted  to  be  pulled  down  a  little  at  the 
cufiGs.  Owen,  it's  a  beauty  :  an'  I  think  I 
have  good  right  to  be  proud  of  it,  for  it's 
every  thread  my  own  spinnin'." 

"  How  do  I  look  in  it,  Kathleen  ?  Tell  me 
thruth,  now." 

"  Throth,  you're  twenty  years  younger  ; 
the  never  a  day  less." 

"  I  think  I  needn't  be  ashamed  to  go  afore 
my  ould  friends  in  it,  any  way.  Now  bring 
me  my  staff,  from  undher  the  bed  above ; 
an',  in  the  name  o'  Gk)d,  111  set  out" 

"  Which  o'  them,  Owen  ?  Is  it  the  oak  or 
the  blackthorn  ?  " 
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''  The  oak,  acushla.  Oh,  no ;  not  the 
blackthorn.  It's  it  that  I  brought  to  Dublin 
wid  me,  the  unlucky  thief,  an'  that  I  had 
while  we  wor  a  shaughTWi,  Divil  a  one  o* 
me  but  'ud  blush  in  the  face,  if  I  brought  it 
even  in  my  hand  afore  them.  The  oak, 
ahagur  ;  the  oaL  Youll  get  it  atween  the 
foot  o*  iiie  bed  an*  the  wall." 

When  Kathleen  placed  the  staff  in  his 
hand,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  blessed  him- 
self, then  put  it  on,  looked  at  his  wife,  and 
said — "  Now  darlin',  in  the  name  o'  God,  FU 
go.  Husht^  avillish  machree,  don't  be  cryin' ; 
sure  111  be  back  to  you  in  a  week." 

"  Och !  I  can't  help  it,  Owen.  Sure  this 
is  the  second  time  you  wor  ever  away  from 
me  more  nor  a  day  ;  an'  I'm  thinkin'  of  what 
happened  both  to  you  an'  me,  the  first  time 
you  wini  Owen,  acushla,  I  feel  that  if  any- 
thing happened  you,  Fd  break  my  heart." 

"  Arrah,  what  'ud  happen  me,  darlin',  wid 
God  to  protect  me  ?  Now,  God  be  wid  you, 
Kathleen  dheelish,  till  I  come  back  to  you 
wid  good  news,  I  hope.  I'm  not  goin'  in 
sickness  an'  misery,  as  I  wint  afore,  to  see  a 
man  that  wouldn't  hear  my  appale  to  him  ; 
an'  Fm  lavin'  you  comfortable,  agrah,  an' 
wantin'  for  nothin'.  Sure  it's  only  about  five- 
an'-twenty  miles  from  this — a  mere  step. 
The  good  Gfod  bless  an'  take  care  of  you,  my 
darlin'  wife,  till  I  come  home  to  you ! " 

He  kissed  the  tears  that  streamed  from  her 
eyes  ;  and,  hemming  several  times,  pressed 
her  hand,  his  face  rather  averted,  then 
grasped  his  staff,  and  commenced  his  journey. 

Scenes  like  this  were  important  events  to 
our  humble  couple.  Life,  when  untainted 
by  the  crimes  and  artificial  manners  which 
destroy  its  purity,  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
contemplate  among  tne  virtuous  poor  ;  and, 
where  the  current  of  affection  runs  deep  and 
smooth,  the  slightest  incident  wiU  agitate  it. 
So  it  was  with  Owen  M'Carthy  and  his  wife. 
Simplicity,  truth,  and  affection,  constituted 
their  character.  In  them  there  was  no  com- 
plication of  incongruous  elements.  The  order 
of  their  virtues  was  not  broken,  nor  the  pur- 
ity of  their  affections  violated,  .by  the  anoma- 
lous blending  together  of  opposing  princi- 
ples, such  as  are  to  be  found  in  those  who 
are  involuntarily  contaminated  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  society. 

Owen  had  not  gone  far,  when  Kathleen 
called  to  him  :  "  Owen,  ahagur —stand,  dar- 
lin' ;  but  don't  come  back  a  step,  for  fraid  o' 
bod  luck."  ♦ 

"Did  I  forget  anything,  Kathleen?"  he 

*  When  an  Irish  peasant  sets  out  on  a  journey, 
or  to  transact  business  in  fair  or  market,  he  will 
not,  if  possible,  turn  back.  It  is  considered  on- 
inckf :  as  it  is  also  to  be  crossed  by  a  hare,  or  met 
by  a  red-haired  woman. 


inquired.  **  Let  me  see  ;  no  ;  sure  I  have 
my  beads  an'  my  tobaccy  box,  an'  my  two 
clane  shirts  an'  handkerchers  in  the  bundle. 
What  is  it,  acushLi  ?  " 

"  I  needn't  be  axin'  you,  for  I  know  you 
wouldn't  forget  it ;  but  for  fraid  you  might 
— Owen,  whin  you're  at  Tubber  Derg,  go  to 
little  Alley's  grave,  an'  look  at  it ;  an'  bring 
me  back  word  how  it  appears.  You  might 
get  it  cleaned  up,  if  there's  weeds  or  any- 
thing growin'  upon  it ;  an*  Owen,  would  you 
bring  me  a  bit  o'  the  clay,  tied  up  in  your 
pocket  Whin  you're  there,  spake  to  her  ; 
tell  her  it  was  the  lovin'  mother  that  bid  you, 
an'  say  anything  that  you  think  might  keep 
her  asy,  an'  give  her  pleasure.  Tell  her  we're 
not  now  as  we  wor  whin  she  was  wid  us ; 
that  we  don't  feel  hunger,  nor  cowld,  nor 
want ;  an'  that  nothin'  is  a  throuble  to  us, 
barrin'  that  we  miss  her-^j,  even  yet-a  suU- 
liah  machree  *  that  she  was — that  we  miss  her 
fair  face  an'  goolden  hair  from  among  us. 
Tell  her  this  ;  an'  tell  her  it  was  the  lovin' 
mother  that  said  it^  an'  that  sint  the  message 
to  her." 

"  I'll  do  it  all,  Kathleen ;  I'll  do  it  aU— all. 
An'  now  go  in,  darlin',  an'  don't  be  frettin'. 
Maybe  well  soon  be  near  her,  plase  Ood, 
where  we  can  see  the  place  she  sleeps  in,, 
often." 

They  then  separated  again  ;  and  Owen, 
considerably  affected  by  the  maternal  tender- 
ness of  his  wife,  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not,  actually,  even  at  the  period  of 
his  leaving  home,  been  able  to  determine  on 
what  particular  friend  he  should  first  calL 
That  his  welcome  would  be  hospitable,  nay^ 
enthusiastically  so,  he  was  certain.  In  the 
meantime  he  vigorously  pursued  his  journey ; 
and  partook  neither  of  refreshment  nor  rest, 
until  he  arrived,  a  little  after  dusk,  at  a  turn 
of  the  well-known  road,  which,  had  it  been 
daylight,  would  have  opened  to  him  a  view 
of  Tubber  Derg.  He  looked  towards  the 
beeches,  however,  under  which  it  stood  ;  but 
to  gain  a  sight  of  it  was  impossible.  His 
road  now  lying  a  little  to  the  right,  he  turned 
to  the  house  o|  his  sterling  friend,  Frank 
Farrell,  who  had  given  him  and  his  family 
shelter  and  support,  when  he  was  driven, 
without  remorse,  from  his  own  holding.  In 
a  short  time  he  reached  Frank's  residence, 
and  felt  a  glow  of  sincere  satisfaction  at  find- 
ing the  same  air  of  comfort  and  warmth 
about  it  as  formerly.  Through  the  kitchen 
window  he  saw  the  strong  light  of  the  blaz- 
ing fire,  and  heard,  ere  he  presented  himselt 
the  loud  hearty  laugh  of  his  friend's  wife, 
precisely  as  lic^ht  and  animated  as  it  had  been 
gfteen  yU  Lore.        

*  Light  of  my  heart. 
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Owen  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  with 
that  fluttering  of  the  pulse  which  every  man 
feels  on  meeting  with  a  friend,  after  an  in- 
terval of  many  years. 

"  Musha,  good  people,  can  ye  tell  me  is 
Erank  Farrell  at  home  ?  " 

"  "Why,  thin,  he's  not  jist  widin  now,  but 
he'll  be  here  in  no  time  entirely,"  replied  one 
of  his  daughters.  "Won't  you  sit  down, 
honest  man,  an'  we'll  sind  for  him." 

"I'm  thankful  to  ydu,"  said  Owen.  "HI 
sit,  sure  enough,  till  he  comes  in." 

"Why  thin  ! — eh  1  it  must — it  can  be  no 
other!"  exclaimed  Farrell's  wife,  bringing 
over  a  candle  and  looking  Owen  earnestly  in 
the  face  ;  "  sure  I'd  know  that  voice  all  the 
world  over !  Why,  thin,  marciful  Father — 
Owen  M'Carthy, — Owen  M'Carthy,  is  it  your 
four  quarthers  that's  livin'  an'  well  ?  Queen 
o'  heaven,  Owen  M'Carthy  darlin',  you're 
welcome ! "  the  word  was  here  interrupted 
by  a  hearty  kiss  from  the  kind  housewife ; — 
*'  welcome  a  thousand  an'  a  thousand  times ! 
Vide  ne  hoiahf  Owen  dear,  an'  are  you  livin' 
at  all?  An'  Kathleen,  Owen,  an'  thechildhre, 
an*  all  of  yez — an'  how  are  they  ?  " 

"  Throfli,  we're  livin'  an'  well,  Bridget ; 
never  was  betther,  thanks  be  to  Ood  an'  you, 
in  our  lives." 

Owen  was  now  surrounded  by  such  of  Far- 
rell's children  as  were  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber him ;  every  one  of  whom  he  shook  hands 
with,  and  Idsid. 

"  Why,  thin,  the  Lord  save  my  sowl,  Brid- 
get," said  he,  "  are  these  the  little  bouchal- 
«ens  an'  colleens  that  were  runnin'  about  my 
feet  whin  I  was  here  afore?  Well,  to  be 
sure  I  How  they  do  shoot  up !  An'  is  this 
Atty  ?  " 

"  No :  but  this  is  Atty,  Owen  ;  faix,  Brian 
outgrew  him  ;  an'  here's  Mary,  an'  this  is 
Bridget  Oge." 

"  Well ! — well !  But  where  did  these  two 
young  shoots  come  from  ?  this  boy  an'  the 
colleen  here?  They  wom't  to  the  fore,  in 
wy  time,  Bridget." 

"  This  is  Owen,  called  affcher  yourself, — an' 
this  is  Kathleen.  I  needn't  tell  you  who 
she  was  called  afther." 

"  Gutsho,  alannaf  thurm  pogue? — come 
here,  child,  and  kiss  me,"  said  Owen  to  his 
little  namesake  ;  "  an'  sure  I  can't  forget  the 
little  woman  here  ;  gutsho,  a  colleen,  and  kiss 
me  too." 

Owen  took  her  on  his  knee,  and  kissed 
her  twice. 

"  Och,  but  poor  Kathleen,"  said  he,  "  will 
be  the  proud  woman  of  this,  when  she  hears 
it ;  in  throth  she  will  be  that." 

"  Arrah  I  what's  comin'  over  me  !  "  said 
Mrs.  FarrelL  "Brian,  run  up  to  Micky 
Lowrie's  for  your  father,     An'  see,  Brian, 


don't  say  who's  wantin'  him,  till  we  give  him 
a  start.  Mary,  come  here,  acushla,"  she 
added  to  her  eldest  daughter  in  a  whisper — 
"  take  these  two  bottles  an*  fly  up  to  Peggy 
Finigan's  for  the  full  o'  them  o'  whiskey. 
Now  be  back  before  you're  there,  or  if  you 
don't,  that  I  mightn't,  but  you'll  see  what 
youll  get  Fly,  aroon,  an*  don't  let  the  grass 
grow  undher  your  feet  An*  Owen,  4arlin' 
— but  first  sit  over  to  the  fire : — here  get  over 
to  this  side,  it's  the  snuggest ;— arrah,  Owen 
— an'  sure  I  dunna  what  to  ax  you  first 
You're  all  well  ?  aU  to  the  fore  ?  " 

"  All  well,  Bridget,  an'  thanks  be  to  heaven, 
all  to  the  fore." 

"  Glory  be  to  God  !  Throth  it  warms  my 
heart  to  near  it  An'  the  childre's  all  up 
finely,  boys  an'  girls  ?  " 

"  Throth,  they  are,  Bridget^  as  good-lookin' 
a  family  o'  childre  as  you'd  wish  to  see.  An' 
what  is  betther,  they're  as  good  as  they're 
good-lookin'." 

"Throth,  they  couldn't  but  be  that,  if 
they  tuck  at  all  afther  their  father  an'  mother. 
Bridget,  aroon,  rub  the  pan  betther — ^an'  lay 
the  knife  dovm,  1*11  cut  the  bacon  myself, 
but  go  an*  get  a  dozen  o'  the  freshest  eggs ; 
— an'  Kathleen,  Owen,  how  does  poor  Kath- 
leen look?  Does  she  stand  it  as  well  as 
yourself?" 

"  As  young  as  ever  you  seen  her.  God  help 
her  I — a  thousand  degrees  betther  nor  whin 
you  seen  her  last" 

"An'  well  to  do,  Owen? — now  tell  the 
truth  ?  Och,  musha,  I  forget  who  Tm  spakin' 
to,  or  I  wouldn^t  disremimber  the  ould  sayin* 
that's  abroad  this  many  a  year  : — '  who  ever 
knew  a  M'Cairthy  of  Tabber  Derg  to  tell  a 
lie,  break  his  word,  or  refuse  to  help  a  friend 
in  distress.'  But^  Owen,  you're  well  to  do  in 
the  world  ?  " 

"  We're  as  well,  Bridget^  or  may  be  betther, 
nor  you  ever  knew  us,  except,  indeed,  afore 
the  ould  lase  was  run  out  vrid  us." 

"God  be  praised  again?  Musha,  turn 
round  a  little,  Owen,  for  'fraid  Frank  'ud  get 
too  clear  a  sight  of  your  face  at  first  Anah, 
do  you  think  hell  know  you  ?  Och,  to  be 
sure  he  will ;  I  needn't  ax.  Your  voice  would 
tell  upon  you,  any  day." 

"  Know  me  !  Indeed  Frank  'ud  know  my 
shadow.     Hell  know  me  wid  half  a  look.** 

And  Owen  was  right,  for  quickly  did  the 
eye  of  his  old  friend  recognize  him,  despite 
of  the  little  plot  that  was  laid  to  try  his  pene- 
tration. To  describe  their  interview  would  be 
to  repeat  the  scene  we  have  already  attempted 
to  depict  between  Owen  and  'Mis.  FarrelL 
No  sooner  were  the  rites  of  hospitality  per- 
formed, than  the  tide  of  conversation  began 
to  flow  with  greater  freedom.  Owen  ascer- 
tained one  important  fact,  which  we  will  here 
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mention,  because  it  produces,  in  a  great  de-  ' 
gree,  the  want  of  anything  like  an  indepen- 
dent class  of  yeomanry  in  the  country.  On 
inquiring  after  his  old  acquaintances,  he 
discovered  that  a  great  many  of  them,  owing 
to  high  rents,  had  emigrated  to  America. 
They  belonged  to  that  class  of  independent 
farmers,  who,  after  the  expiration  of  their  old 
leases,  finding  the  little  capital  they  had  saved 
beginning  to  diminish,  in  consequence  of 
rents  which  they  could  not  pay,  deemed  it 
more  prudent,  while  anything  remained  in 
their  hands,  to  seek  a  country  where  capital 
and  industry  might  be  made  available  Thus 
did  the  landlords,  by  their  mismanagement 
and  neglect,  absolutely  drive  off  their  estates, 
the  only  men,  who,  if  properly  encouraged, 
were  capable  of  becoming  the  strength  and 
pride  of  the  country.  It  is  this  system,  joined 
to  the  curse  of  middlemen  and  sub-letting, 
which  has  left  the  country  without  any  third 
grade  of  decent^  substantial  yoemen,  who 
might  stand  as  a  bond  of  peace  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  dassea  It  is  this  which 
has  split  the  kingdom  into  two  divisions, 
constituting  the  extreme  ends  of  society — 
the  wealthy  and  the  wretched,  If  this  third 
dass  existed,  Ireli^d  would  neither  be  so  po- 
litical nor  discontented  as  she  is ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  more  remarkable  for  peace  and  in- 
dustry. At  present^  the  lower  classes,  being 
too  poor,  are  easily  excited  by  those  who 
promise  them  a  better  order  of  things  than 
that  which  exists.  These  theorists  step  into 
the  exercise  of  that  legitimate  influence 
which  the  landed  proprietors  have  lost  by 
their  neglect  There  is  no  middle  class  in 
the  country,  who  can  turn  roimd  to  them 
and  say,  ''Our  circumstances  are  easy,  we 
want  nothing;  carry  your  promises  to  the 
poor,  for  that  which  you  hold  forth  to  their 
hopes,  we  enjoy  in  reality."  The  poor  sol- 
dier, who,  because  he  was  wretohed,  volun- 
teered to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope,  made  a 
fortune ;  but  when  asked  if  he  would  go 
on  a  second  enterprise  of  a  similar  kind, 
shrewdly  replied,  ''General,  I  am  noto  an 
independent  man  ;  send  some  'poor  devil  on 
your  forlorn  hope  who  wants  to  make  a 
fortune." 

Owen  now  heard  anecdotes  and  narratives 
of  all  occurrences,  whether  interesting  or 
strange,  that  had  taken  place  during  his  ab- 
scence.  Among  others,  was  the  death  of  his 
former  landlord,  and  the  removal  of  the  agent 
who  had  driven  him  to  beggary.  Tubber 
Derg,  he  found,  was  then  the  property  of  a 
humane  and  considerate  man,  who  employed 
a  judicious  and  benevolent  gentleman  to 
manage  it. 

"  One  thing,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Frank  ; 
*"•  it  was  but  a  short  time  in  the  new  agent's 


hands,  when  the  dacent  farmera  stopped 
goin*  to  America." 

"  But  Frank,"  said  Owen,  and  he  sighed 
on  putting  the  question,  "  who  is  in  Tubber 
Derg,  now?" 

"  Why,  thin,  a  son  of  ould  Bousin'  Red- 
head's of  Tullyvemon — ^young  Con  Roe,  or 
the  Ace  o'  Hearts — for  he  was  called  both  by 
the  youngsters — if  you  remimber  him.  His 
head's  as  red  an'  double  as  big,  even,  as  his 
father's  was,  an'  you  know  that  no  hat  would 
fit  ould  Con,  untQ  he  sent  his  measure  to 
Jemmy  Lamb,  the  hatter.  Dick  Nugent  put 
it  out  on  him,  that  Jemmy  always  made  Rou- 
sin'  Red-head's  hat,  either  upon  Uie  half-bush- 
el pot  or  a  five-gallon  keg  of  whiskey.  '  Talkin' 
of  the  keg,'  says  Dick,  'for  the  matther  o' 
that,'  says  he,  '  divil  a  much  differ  the  hat 
will  persave ;  for  the  one'— meanin'  ould 
Con's  head,  who  was  a  hard  dhrinker — '  the 
one,'  says  Con,  'is  as  much  a  keg  as  the 
other — ^ha !  ha !  ha ! '  Dick  met  Rousin'  Red- 
head another  day:  'Arrah,  Con,'  says  he, 
'  why  do  you  get  your  hats  made  upon  apo^, 
man  alive  ?  Sure  that's  the  rason  that  you're 
so  fond  o'  poteen.'  A  quare  mad  crathur  was 
Dick,  an'  would  go  forty  miles  for  a  fight 
Poor  fellow,  he  got  his  skull  broke  in  a 
scrinunage  betwixt  the  Redmonds  and  the 
CHanlons  ;an'  his  last  words  were,  'Bad 
luck  to  you,  Redmond— CHanlon,  I  never 
thought  you,  above  all  men  dead  and  gone, 
would  be  the  death  o'  me.'  Poor  fellow  I  he 
was  for  pacifyin'  them,  for  a  wondher,  but 
instead  o'  that  he  got  pacified  himsell" 

"  An'  how  is  yoimg  Con  doin',  Frank? " 

"Hut,  divil  .a  much  time  he  has  to  do 
aither  well  or  ill,  yit  There  was  four  ten- 
ants on  Tubber  Derg  since  you  left  it,  an' 
he's  the  fifth.  It's  hard  to  say  how  hell  do  ; 
but  I  believe  he's  the  best  o'  thim,  for  so  far. 
That  may  be  owin'  to  the  landlord.  The 
rent's  let  down  to  him ;  an'  I  think  he'll  be 
able  to  take  bread,  an'  good  bread  too,  out 
of  it" 

"  God  send,  poor  man ! " 

"  Now,  Owen,  would  you  like  to  go  back 
to  it?" 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  love  the  place,  hui  1 
mjjffered  too  much  in  U,  No ;  but  I'll  tell  you, 
Frank,  if  there  was  e'er  a  snug  farm  near  it 
that  I  could  get  rasonable,  I'd  take  it" 

Frank  slapped  his  knee  exultingly.  "  Ma 
chuirp  /—do  you  say  so,  Owen  ?  " 

"Indeed,  I  do." 

"  Thin,  upon  my  song,  that's  the  luckiest 
thing  I  ever  knew.  There's,  this  blessed 
minute,  a  farm  o'  sixteen  acres,  that  the 
Lacys  is  lavin' — goin'  to  America — an'  it's  to 
be  set.  Theyll  go  the  week  afther  next,  an' 
the  house  needn't  be  cowld,  for  you  can 
come  to  it  the  very  day  afther  they  lave  it" 
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"Well,"  said  Owen,  "I'm  glad  of  ihai 
Will  you  come  wid  me  to-morrow,  an*  well 
see  about  it?" 

"To  be  sure  I  will;  an*  what's  betther, 
too ;  the  Agint  is  a  son  of  ould  Misther 
Rogerson's,  a  man  that  knows  you,  an*  the 
history  o*  tiiem  you  came  from,  welL  An*, 
another  thing,  Owen  !  I  tell  you,  whin  it*s 
abroad  that  you  want  to  take  the  fdrm,  there's 
not  a  man  in  the  parish  will  bid  agin  you. 
You  may  know  that  yourself." 

"I  think,  indeed,  they  would  rather  sarve 
me  than  otherwise,"  replied  Owen  ;  "  an*,  in 
the  name  o*  God,  we'll  see  what  can  be  done. 
Misther  Rogerson,  himself,  'ud  spake  to  his 
son  for  me  ;  so  that  I'll  be  sure  of  his  inther- 
est.  Arrah,  Frank,  how  is  an  ould  friend  o* 
mine,  that  I  have  a  great  regard  for — ^poor 
Widow  Murray?" 

"Widow  Murray.  Poor  woman,  ske^s 
happy." 

"  You  don't  mane  she's  dead  ?  " 

"  She  s  dead,  Owen,  and  happy,  I  trust,  in 
the  Saviour.  She  died  last  spring  was  a  two 
years." 

"  God  be  good  to  her  sowl  I  An'  are  the 
childhre  in  her  place  still  ?  It's  she  that  was 
the  dacent  woman.*' 

"  Throth,  they  are ;  an'  sorrow  a  betther 
doin'  family  in  Uie  parish  than  they  are.  It's 
they  that*ll  be  glad  to  see  you,  Owen.  Many 
a  tune  I  seen  i£eir  poor  mother,  heavens  be 
her  bed,  lettin*  down  the  tears,  whin  she 
used  to  be  spakin'  of  you,  or  mintionin'  how 
often  you  sarved  her;  espeshially,  about 
some  way  or  other  that  you  privinted  her 
cows  from  bein'  canted  for  the  rint  She's 
dead  now,  an*  God  he  knows>  an  honest  hard- 
workin*  woman  she  ever  was.*' 

"Dear  me,  Frank,  isn't  it  a  wondher  to 
think  how  the  people  dhrop  off!  There's 
Widow  Murray,  one  o'  my  ouldest  frinds,  an' 
Pether  M'Mahon,  an'  Bamy  Lorinan — not  to 
forget  pleasant  Bousin'  Bed-head — all  taken 
away !  Well !— WeU !  Sure  it's  the  wiU  o* 
God !    We  can't  be  here  always." 

After  much  conversation,  enlivened  by  the 
bottle,  though  but  sparingly  used  on  the 
part  of  Owen,  the  hour  of  rest  arrived,  when 
the  family  separated  for  the  night 

The  gray  dawn  of  a  calm,  beautiful  sum- 
mer's morning  found  Owen  up  and  abroad, 
long  before  the  family  of  honest  Frank  had 
risen.  When  dressing  himself,  with  an 
intention  of  taking  an  early  walk,  he  was 
asked  by  his  friend  why  he  stirred  so  soon, 
or  if  he — his  host — should  accompany  him. 

"No,"  replied  Owen;  "lie  still;  jist  let 
me  look  over  the  coimthry  while  it's  asleep. 
When  I'm  musin'  this  a-way  I  don't  like  any 
body  to  be  along  wid  me.  I  have  a  place  to 
go  an'  see,  too — an*  a  message — a  tendher 


message,  from  poor  Kathleen,  to  deliver, 
that  I  wouldn*t  wish  a  second  person  to  hear. 
Sleep,  Frank.  1*11  jist  crush  the  head  o*  my 
pipe  agin'  one  o'  the  half-burned  turf  that 
the  fire  was  raked  wid,  an'  walk  out  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Afther  our  breakfast  we'll  go 
an'  look  about  this  new  farm." 

He  sallied  out  as  he  spoke,  and  closed  the 
door  after  him  in  that  quiet^  thoughtful  way 
for  which  he  was  ever  remarkable.  The  sea- 
son was  midsummer,  and  the  morning  wanted 
at  least  an  hour  of  sunrise.  Owen  ascended 
a  little  knoll,  above  Frank's  house,  on  which 
he  stood  and  surveyed  the  surrounding 
country  with  a  pleasing  but  melancholy 
interest  As  his  eye  rested  on  Tubber  Derg, 
he  felt  the  difference  strongly  between  the 
imperishable  glories  of  nature's  works,  and 
those  which  are  executed  by  man.  His 
house  he  would  not  have  known,  except  by 
its  site.  It  was  not,  in  fetct^  the  same  house, 
but  another  which  had  been  built  in  its 
stead.  This  disappointed  and  vexed  him. 
An  object  on  which  his  affections  had  been 
placed  was  removed.  A  rude  stone  house 
stood  before  him,  rough  and  unplastered ; 
against  each  end  of  which  was  built  a  stable 
and  a  oow-house,  sloping  down  from  the 
gables  to  low  doors  at  both  sides ;  adjoining 
these  rose  two  mounds  of  filth,  lai^e  enough 
to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  knoll  on 
which  he  stood.  He  sighed  as  he  contrasted 
it  with  the  neat  and  beautiful  farm-house, 
which  shone  there  in  his  happy  days,  white 
as  a  lily,  beneath  the  covering  of  the  lofty 
beeches.  There  was  no  air  of  comfort,  neat- 
ness, or  independence,  about  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  betrayed  the  evidence  of 
struggle  and  difficulty,  joined,  probably,  to 
want  both  of  skill  and  of  capital  He  vras 
disappointed,  and  turned  his  gaze  upon  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  houses 
in  which  either  his  old  acquaintances  or  their 
children  lived.  The  features  of  the  land* 
scape  were,  certainly,  the  same ;  but  even 
here  was  a  change  for  the  worse.  The 
warmth  of  coloring  which  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence give  to  Uie  appearance  of  a  culti- 
vated country,  was  gone.  Decay  and 
coldness  seemed  to  brood  upon  everything 
he  saw.  The  houses,  the  farm-yards,  the 
ditcheS)  and  enclosures^  were  all  marked  by 
the  blasting  proofs  of  national  decline. 
Some  exceptions  there  were  to  this  disheart- 
ening prospect ;  but  they  were  only  sufficient 
to  render  ihe  torn  and  ragged  evidences  of 
poverty,  and  its  attendant — carelessness— 
more  conspicuous.  He  left  the  knoU, 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
putting  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  ascend< 
ed  a  larger  hill,  which  led  to  the  grave-yard 
where  his  child  lay  buried.     On  Ins  way  to 
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this  hill,  which  stood  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, he  passed  a  few  houses  of  an  humble 
description,  with  whose  inhabitants  he  had 
been  well  acquainted.  Some  of  these  stood 
nearly  as  he  remembered  them  ;  but  others 
were  roofless,  with  their  dark  mud  gables 
either  fallen  in  or  partially  broken  down. 
He  surveyed  their  smoke-colored  walls  with 
sorrow ;  and  looked,  with  a  sense  of  the 
transient  character  of  all  man's  works  upon 
the  chickweed,  docks,  and  nettles,  which  had 
shot  up  so  rankly  on  the  spot  where  many  a 
chequered  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow  had  flitted 
over  the  circumscribed  circle  of  humble  life, 
ere  the  annihilating  wing  of  ruin  swept  away 
them  and  their  habitation& 

When  he  hid  ascended  the  hill,  his  eye 
took  a  wider  range.  The  more  distant  and 
picturesque  part  of  the  country  lay  before 
him.  "  Ay ! "  said  he  in  a  soliloquy,  "  Lord 
bless  us,  how  sthrange  is  this  world ! — an' 
what  poor  crathurs  are  men !  There's  the 
dark  mountains,  the  hills,  the  rivers,  an'  the 
green  glens,  all  the  same ;  an'  nothin'  else 
amost  but's  changed  !  The  very  song  of  that 
blackbird,  in  thim  thorn-bushes  an'  hazels 
below  me,  is  like  the  voice  of  an  ould  friend 
to  my  ears.  Och,  indeed,  hardly  that,  for 
even  the  voice  of  man  changes ;  but  that 
Fong  is  the  same  as  I  heard  it  for  the  best 
part  o'  my  life.  That  momin'  star,  too,  is 
the  same  bright  crathur  up  there  that  it  ever 
was!  God  help  us!  Hardly  any  thing 
changes  but  man,  an'  he  seems  to  tlunk  that 
he  can  never  change ;  if  one  is  to  judge  by 
his  thoughtlessness,  foUy,  an'  wickedness  ! " 

A  smcdler  hill,  around  the  base  of  which 
went  the  same  imperfect  road  that  crossed 
the  glen  of  Tubber  Derg,  prevented  him  from 
seeing  the  grave-yard  to  which  he  was  about 
to  extend  his  walk.  To  this  road  he  directed 
his  steps.  On  reaching  it  he  looked,  still 
with  a  strong  memory  of  former  times,  to 
the  glen  in  which  his  children,  himself,  and 
his  ancestors  had  all,  during  their  day, 
played  in  the  happy  thoughtlessness  of  child- 
hood and  youth.  But  the  dark  and  ragged 
house  jarred  upon  his  feelings.  He  turned 
from  it  with  pain,  and  his  eye  rested  upon 
the  still  green  valley  with  evident  reliel  He 
thought  of  his  "  buried  flower  " — "  his-gold- 
en-hfured  darlin',"  as  he  used  to  call  her — 
and  almost  fancied  that  he  saw  her  once 
more  wandering  waywardly  through  its  tan- 
gled mazes,  gathering  berries,  or  strolling 
along  the  green  meadow,  with  a  garland  of 
gowans  about  her  neck.  Imagination,  in- 
deed, cannot  heighten  the  image  of  the  dead 
whom  we  lovie ;  but  even  if  it  could,  there 
was  no  standard  of  ideal  beauty  in  her  fa- 
thera  mind  beyond  that  of  her  own.  She 
had  been  beautiful ;  but  her  beauty  was  pen- 


sive :  a  fair  yet  melancholy  child ;  for  the 
charm  that  ever  encompassed  her  was  one  of 
sorrow  and  tenderness.  Had  she  been  vola- 
tile and  mirthful,  as  children  usually  are,  he 
would  not  have  carried  so  &u:  into  lus  future 
life  the  love  of  her  which  he  cherished.  An- 
other reason  why  he  still  loved  her  strongly, 
was  a  consciousness  that  her  death  had  been 
occasioned  by  distress  and  misery ;  for,  as  he 
said,  when  looking  upon  the  scenes  of  her 
brief  but  melancholy  existence — "Avour- 
neen  machree,  I  remimber  to  see  you  pickin' 
the  berries ;  but  asthore — asthore — it  wasn't 
for  play  you  did  ii  It  was  to  keep  away  the 
cuttin'  of  hunger  from  your  heart !  Qi  all 
our  childhre  every  one  said  that  you  wor  the 
M'Carthy — never  sayin'  much,  but  the  heart 
in  you  ever  full  of  goodness  and  affection. 
God  help  me,  I'm  glad — an',  now,  that  I'm 
comin'  near  it — loth  to  see  her  grave." 

He  had  now  reached  the  verge  of  the  grave- 
yard. Its  fine  old  ruin  stood  there  eus  usual, 
but  not  altogether  without  the  symptoms 
of  change.  Some  persons  had,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  building,  throvm  down  one  of  its 
most  picturesque  walls.  Still  its  ruins 
clothed  with  ivy,  its  muUions  moss-covered, 
its  gothic  arches  and  tracery,  gray  v?ith  age, 
were  the  same  in  appearance  as  he  had  ever 
seen  them. 

On  entering  this  silent  palace  of  Death, 
he  reverently  uncovered  his  head,  blessed 
himself,  and,  with  feelings  deeply  agitated, 
sought  the  grave  of  his  beloved  child.  He 
approached  it ;  but  a  sudden  transition  from 
sorrow  to  indignation  took  place  in  his  mind, 
even  before  he  reached  tiie  spot  on  which 
she  lay.  "  Sacred  Mother ! "  he  exclaimed, 
''who  has  dared  to  bury  in  our  ground? 
Who  has  —what  villain  has  attimpted  to  come 
in  upon  the  McCarthys — upon  the  M'Carthy 
Mores,  of  Tubber  Derg  ?    Who  could — had 

I  no  friend  to  prev eh  ?    Sacred  Mother, 

what's  this  ?  Father  of  heaven  forgive  me  ! 
Forgive  me,  sweet  Saviour,  for  this  bad 
feelm'  I  got  into !  Who — who — could  raise 
a  head-stone  over  the  darhn'  o'  my  heart, 
widout  one  of  us  knowin'  it!  Who — who 
could  do  it  ?  But  let  me  see  if  I  can  make 
it  out  Oh,  who  could  do  this  blessed  thing, 
for  the  poor  an'  the  sorrovrful  ?  "  He  began, 
and  vn^  difficulty  read  as  follows : — 

''Here  lies  tlie  body  of  Alice  M'Carthy, 
the  beloved  daughter  of  Owen  and  Kathleen 
M'Carthy,  aged  nine  years.  She  was  de- 
scended from  the  M'Carthy  More& 


(t 


Beqniesoatin  pace. 


"  This  head-stone  was  raised  over  her  by 
widow  Murray,  and  her  son,  James  Murray, 
out  of  grateful  respect  for  Owen  and  Eath- 
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leen  M'Carihy,  who  never  suffered  the  widow 
and  orphan,  or  a  distressed  neighbor,  to 
crave  assistance  from  them  in  vain,  until  it 
pleased  God  to  visit  them  with  affliction." 

"  Thanks  to  you,  my  Saviour !  "  said  Owen, 
dropping  on  his  knees  over  the  grave, — 
''thanks  an'  praise  be  to  your  holy  name, 
that  in  the  middle  of  my  poverty— of  all  my 
poverty — I  was  not  forgotten  !  nor  my  darlin' 
child  let  to  lie  widout  honor  in  the  grave  of 
her  family  !  Make  me  worthy,  blessed  Hea- 
ven, of  what  is  written  dovm  upon  me  here ! 
An'  if  the  departed  spirit  of  her  that  honored 
the  dust  of  my  buried  daughter  is  unhappy, 
oh,  let  her  be  relieved,  an*  let  this  act  be  re- 
mimbered  to  her !  Bless  her  son,  too,  gra- 
cious Father,  an'  all  belonging  to  her  on  this 
earth !  an',  if  it  be  your  holy  will,  let  them 
never  know  distress,  or  poverty,  or  wicked- 
ness?" 

He  then  offered  up  a  Pater  Noster  for  the 
repose  of  his  child's  soul,  and  another  for  the 
kind-hearted  and  grateful  widow  Murray, 
after  which  he  stood  to  examine  the  grave 
with  greater  accuracy. 

There  was,  in  isict,  no  grave  visible.  The 
little  mound,  under  which  lay  what  was  once 
such  a  touching  image  of  innocence,  beauty, 
and  feeling,  had  sunk  down  to  the  level  oif 
the  earth  about  it  He  regretted  this,  inas- 
much as  it  took  away,  he  thought,  part  of 
her  individuality.  Still  he  knew  it  was  the 
spot  wherein  she  had  been  buried,  and  with 
much  of  that  vivid  feeling,  and  strong  figura- 
tive language,  inseparable  from  the  habits  of 
thought  and  language  of  the  old  Irish  fami- 
lies, he  delivered  the  mother's  message  to  the 
inanimate  dust  of  her  once  beautiful  and 
heart-loved  child.  He  spoke  in  a  broken 
voice,  for  even  the  mention  of  her  name 
aloud,  over  the  clay  that  contained  her,  struck 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  sorrow  upon  his 
heart 

"Alley,"  he  exclaimed  in  Irish,  "Alley, 
fikien  machree,  your  father  that  loved  you 
more  nor  he  loved  any  other  human  crathur, 
brings  a  message  to  you  from  the  mother  of 
your  heart,  avoumeen  I  She  bid  me  call  to 
see  the  spot  where  you're  lyin',  my  buried 
flower,  an'  to  tell  you  that  we're  not  now, 
thanks  be  to  Grod,  as  we  wor  whin  you  lived 
wid  ua  We  are  well  to  do  now,  acushla  oge 
machree,  an'  not  in  himger,  an'  sickness,  an' 
misery,  as  we  wor  whin  you  suffered  them 
all !  You  vnU  love  to  hear  this,  pulse  of  our 
hearts,  an'  to  know  that,  through  all  we 
suffered — an'  bittherly  we  did  suffer  since 
you  departed — we  never  let  you  out  of  our 
memory.  No,  astfuxre  tniluh,  we  thought  of 
you,  an'  cried  afther  our  poor  dead  flower, 
many  an'  many's  the  time.     An'  she  bid  me 


tell  you,  darlin'  of  my  heart,  that  we  feel 
nothin'  now  so  much  as  that  you  are  not  wid 
us  to  share  our  comfort  an'  our  happiness. 
Oh,  what  wouldn't  the  mother  give  to  have 
you  back  wid  her  ;  but  it  can't  be — an'  what 
wouldn't  I  give  to  have  you  before  my  eyes 
agin,  in  heedth  an'  in  life — but  it  can't  be. 
The  lovin'  mother  sent  this  message  to  you. 
Alley.  Take  it  from  her ;  she  bid  me  teU  you 
that  we  are  well  an'  happy ;  our  name  is  pure, 
and,  like  yourself,  vddout  spot  or  stain. 
Won't  you  pray  for  us  before  God,  an*  get 
him  an'  his  blessed  Mother  to  look  on  us 
wid  favor  an'  compassion  ?  Farewell,  Alley 
asthore  !  May  you  sleep  in  peace,  an'  rest 
on  the  breast  of  your  great  Father  in  Hea- 
ven, until  we  all  meet  in  happiness  together. 
It's  your  father  that's  spakin'  to  you,  our  lost 
flower;  an'  the  hand  that  often  smoothed 
your  goolden  head  is  now  upon  your 
grave." 

He  vidped  his  eyes  as  he  concluded,  and 
after  lifting  a  little  of  the  day  from  her  grave, 
he  tied  it  carefully  up,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket 

Having  left  the  grave-yard,  he  retraced  his 
steps  towards  Frank  Farrell's  house.  The 
sun  had  now  risen,  and  as  Owen  ascended 
the  larger  of  the  two  lulls  which  we  have 
mentioned,  he  stood  again  to  view  the  scene 
that  stretched  beneath  him.  About  an  hour 
before  all  was  stiU,  the  whole  country  lay 
motionless,  as  if  the  land  had  been  a  land  of 
the  deacl.  The  moimtains,  in  the  distance, 
were  covered  with  the  thin  mists  of  morning  ; 
the  milder  and  richer  parts  of  the  landscape 
had  appeared  in  that  dim  gray  distinctness 
which  gives  to  distant  objects  such  a  clear 
outline.  With  the  exception  of  the  black- 
bird's song,  every  thing  seemed  as  if  stricken 
into  silence  ;  there  was  not  a  breeze  stirring ; 
both  animate  and  inanimate  nature  reposed 
as  if  in  a  trance ;  the  very  trees  appeared 
asleep,  and  their  leayes  motionless,  as  if  they 
had  been  of  marble.  But  now  the  scene  was 
changed.  The  sun  had  flung  his  splendor 
upon  the  mountain-tops,  from  which  the 
mists  were  tumbling  in  broken  fragments 
to  the  valleys  between  them.  A  thousand 
birds  poured  their  songs  upon  the  ear  ;  the 
breeze  was  up,  and  the  columns  of  smoke 
from  the  &rm-houses  and  cottages  played, 
as  if  in  frolic,  in  the  air.  A  white  haze  was 
beginning  to  rise  from  the  meadows  ;  early 
teams  were  afoot ;  and  laborers  going  abroad 
to  their  employment  The  lakes  in  the  dis- 
tance shone  like  mirrors ;  and  the  clear 
springs  on  the  mountain-sides  glittered  in 
the  sun,  like  gems  on  which  the  eye  could 
scarcely  rest  Life,  and  light,  and  motion, 
appear  to  be  inseparable.  The  dew  of  morn- 
ing lay  upon  nature  like  a  brilliant  veil. 
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realizing  the  beautiful  image  of  Horace,  as  \ 
applied  to  woman  : 

Vultos  nimiuxn  InbricuB  aspici. 

By-and-by  the  songs  of  the  early  workmen 
were  heard  ;  nature  had  awoke,  and  Owen, 
whose  heart  was  strongly,  though  uncon- 
sciously, alive  to  the  influence  of  natural  re- 
ligion, participated  in  the  general  elevation 
of  the  hour,  and  sought  with  freshened 
spirits  the  house  of  his  entertainer. 

As  he  entered  this  hospitable  roof,  the 
early  industry  of  his  friend's  wife  presented 
him  with  a  well-swept  hearth  and  a  pleasant 
Are,  before  which  had  been  placed  the  identi- 
cal chair  that  they  had  appropriated  to  his 
own  use.  Frank  was  enjoying  "  a  blast  o* 
the  pipe,"  after  having  risen ;  to  which 
luxury  the  return  of  Owen  gave  additional 
zest  and  placidity.  In  fact,  Owen's  presence 
commimicated  a  holiday  spirit  to  the  family ; 
a  spirit)  too,  which  declined  not  for  a  mo- 
ment during  the  period  of  his  visit 

"  Frank,"  said  Owen,  "  to  teU  you  the 
thruth,  Fm  not  half  plased  wid  you  this 
momin*.  I  think  you  didn't  thrate  me  as  I 
ought  to  expect  to  be  thrated." 

"  Musha,  Owen  McCarthy,  how  is  that  ?  " 

"Why,  you  said  nothm'  about  widow 
Murray  raisin'  a  head-stone  over  our  child. 
You  kept  me  in  the  dark  there,  Frank,  an' 
sich  a  start  I  never  got  as  I  did  this  momin', 
in  the  grave-yard  beyant." 

"  Upon  my  sowl,  Owen,  it  wasn't  my  fau't, 
nor  any  of  our  fau'ts ;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
thruth,  we  had  so  much  to  think  and  dis- 
coorse  of  last  night,  that  it  never  sthruck  me, 
good  or  bad.  Indeed  it  was  Bridget  that 
put  it  first  in  my  head,  afther  you  wint  out, 
an'  thin  it  was  too  late.  Ay,  poor  woman, 
the  dacent  strain  was  ever  in  her,  the  heaven's 
be  her  bed." 

"  Frank,  if  any  one  of  her  family  was  to 
abuse  me  till  the  dogs  wouldn't  lick  my 
blood,  I'd  only  give  them  back  good  for  evH 
afther  that.  Oh,  Frank,  that  goes  to  my 
heart  I  To  put  a  head-stone  over  my  weeny 
goolden-haired  darHn',  for  the  sake  of  the 
Httle  thrifles  I  sarved  thim  in  !  Well !  may 
none  belongin'  to  her  ever  know  poverty  or 
hardship  !  but  if  they  do,  an'  that  I  have  it 

.     How-on'-iver,  no  matther.     God  bless 

thim !     Ood  bless  thim !     Wait  till  Kathleen 
hears  it!" 

"  An'  the  best  of  it  waSf  Owen,  that  she 
never  expected  to  see  one  of  your  faces. 
But,  Owen,  you  think  too  much  about  that 
child.  Let  us  talk  about  something  else. 
You've  seen  Tubber  Derg  wanst  more  ?  " 

"  I  did ;  an'  I  love  it  still,  in  spite  of  the 
state  it's  in." 

"  Ah  I  it's  different  from  what  it  was  in 


your  happy  days.  I  was  spakin'  to  Bridget 
about  the  farm,  an'  she  advises  us  to  go, 
widout  losin'  a  minute,  an'  take  it  if  we 


can. 


If 


"  It's  near  this  place  111  die,  Frank.  I'd 
not  rest  in  my  grave  if  I  wasn't  berrid  among 
my  own ;  so  well  take  the  farm  if  possible." 

"Well,  then,  Bridget,  hurry  the  break- 
fast, avoumeen  ;  an'  in  the  name  o'  goodness, 
we'll  set  out,  an'  clinch  the  business  this  very 
day." 

Owen,  as  we  said,  was  prompt  in  follow- 
ing  up  his  determinations.  After  breakfasi 
they  saw  the  agent  and  his  father,  for  both 
liv^  together.  Old  Bogerson  had  been  in* 
timately  acquainted  with  the  M'Carthys,  and, 
as  Frank  had  anticipated,  used  his  influence 
with  the  agent  in  procuring  for  the  son  of 
his  old  friend  and  acquaintance  the  farm 
which  he  sought. 

"Jack,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "you 
don't  probably  know  the  history  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Tubber  Derg  M'Carthys  so  well 
as  I  do.  No  man  ever  required  the  written 
bond  of  a  McCarthy  ;  and  it  was  said  of  them, 
and  is  said  still,  that  the  widow  and  orphan, 
the  poor  man  or  the  stranger,  never  sought 
their  assistance  in  vain.  \  myself,  will  go 
security,  if  necessdry,  for  Owen  M'Carthy." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Owen,  "  I'm  thankful  to 
you ;  I'm  grateful  to  you.  But  I  wouldn't 
take  the  farm,  or  bid  for  it  at  all,  unless  I 
could  bring  forrid  enough  to.  stock  it  as  I 
wish,  an'  to  lay  in  all  that's  wantin'  to  work 
it  well.  It  'ud  be  useless  for  me  to  take  it 
— to  struggle  a  year  or  two — impoverish  the 
land — an'  thin  run  away  out  of  it  No,  no ; 
I  have  what'U  put  me  upon  it  wid  dacency 
an'  comfort" 

"  Then,  since  my  father  has  taken  such  an 
interest  in  you,  M'Carthy,  you  must  have  the 
farm.  We  shall  get  leases  prepared,  and  the 
business  completed  in  a  few  days  ;  for  I  go 
to  Dublin  on  this  day  week.  Father,  I  now 
remember  the  character  of  this  family ;  and 
I  remember,  too,  the  sympathy  which  was- 
felt  for  one  of  them,  who  was  harshly  ejected 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  out 
of  the  lands  on  which  his  forefathers  had 
lived,  I  imderstand,  for  centuries." 

' '  I  am  that  man,  sir, "  returned  Owen.  ' '  It'» 
too  long  a  story  to  tell  now ;  but  it  was  only 
out  o*  part  of  the  lands,  sir,  that  I  was  put 
What  I  held  was  but  a  poor  patch  compared 
to  what  the  family  held  in  my  grandfather'^ 
time.  A  great  part  of  it  went  out  of  our 
hands  at  his  death." 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Misther  Boger- 
son, to  offer  to  go  security  for  him,"  said 
Frank ;  "  but  if  security  was  wantin',  sir,  I'd 
not  be  wiUin'  to  let  anybody  but  myself  back 
him.    I'd  go  all  I'm  worth  in  the  world — an^ 
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by  my  BOwl,  double  as  much — for  the  same 
man." 

'*  I  know  that,  Frank,  an'  I  thank  you  ;  but 
I  could  put  security  in  Mr.  Bogerson's 
hands,  here,  if  it  was  wanted.  Good-morn- 
in'  an'  thank  you  both,  gintleman.  To  tell 
yez  the  thruth,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  ''  I 
long  to  be  among  my  ould  friends — manin' 
the  people,  an'  the  hills,  an'  the  green  fields 
of  Tubber  Derg— -agin ;  an'  thanks  be  to 
goodness,  sure  I  will  soon." 

In  foct,  wherever  Owen  went,  within  the 
bounds  of  his  native  parish,  his  name,  to 
use  a  significant  phrase  of  the  people,  was 
before  him.  His  arrival  at  Frank  Farrel's  was 
now  generally  known  by  all  his  acqucdntances, 
and  the  numbers  who  came  to  see  him 
were  almost  beyond  belief.  During  the  two 
or  three  successive  days,  he  went  among  his 
old  "  cronies  ;  "  and  no  sooner  was  his  arri- 
Tal  at  any  particular  house  intimated,  than 
the  neighbors  all  flocked  to  him.  Scythes 
were  left  idle,  spades  were  stuck  in  the  earth, 
and  work  neglected  for  the  time  being ;  all 
crowded  about  him  with  a  warm  and  friendly 
interest,  not  proceeding  from  idle  curiosity, 
but  from  affection  and  respect  for  the  man. 

The  interview  between  him  and  widow 
Murray's  children  was  affecting.  Owen  felt 
deeply  the  delicate  and  touching  manner  in 
which  they  had  evinced  their  gratitude  for 
the  services  he  had  rendered  them ;  and 
young  Murray  remembered  with  a  strong 
gush  of  feeling,  the  distresses  under  which 
they  lay  when  Owen  had  assisted  them. 
Their  circumstances,  owing  to  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  widow's  eldest  son,  soon 
afterwards  improved;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  of  hearts  naturally  grate- 
ful, they  had  taken  that  method  of  testifying 
what  they  felt.  Indeed,  so  well  had  Owen's 
unpai-alleled  affection  for  his  favorite  child 
been  known,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
about  Tubber  Derg  that  her  death  had 
broken  his  heart. 

"  Poor  Owen,  he*s  dead,"  they  used  to  say  ; 
^*  the  death  of  his  weeny  one,  while  he  was 
away  in  Dublin,  gave  hun  the  flnishin'  blow. 
It  broke  his  heart" 

Before  the  week  was  expired,  Owen  had 
the  satisfaction  of  depositing  the  lease  of  his 
new  ^m,  held  at  a  moderate  rent,  in  the 
hands  of  Frank  Farrel ;  who,  tying  it  up 
along  with  his  own,  secured  it  in  the  '*  black 
chest."  Nothing  remained  now  but  to  re- 
turn home  forthwith,  and  commimicate  the 
intelligence  to  Kathleen.  Frank  had  prom- 
ised, as  soon  as  the  Lacy's  should  vacate  the 
house,  to  come  with  a  long  train  of  cars,  and 
a  number  of  his  neighbors,  in  order  to  trans- 
fer Owen's  family  and  furniture  to  his  new 
dwelling.     Everything  therefore,  had  been 


arranged  ;  and  Owen  had  nothing  to  do  but 
hold  himself  in  readiness  for  the  welcome 
arrival  of  Frank  and  his  friend& 

Owen,  however,  had  no  sense  of  enjoyment 
when  not  participated  in  by  his  beloved 
Kathleen.  If  he  felt  sorrow,  it  was  less  as  a 
personal  feeling  than  as  a  calamity  to  her. 
If  he  experienced  happiness,  it  was  doubly 
sweet  to  him  as  reflected  from  his  E^athleen. 
All  this  was  mutual  between  theuL  Kath- 
leen loved  Owen  precisely  as  he  loved  Kath- 
leen. Nor  let  our  readers  suppose  that  such 
characters  are  not  in  hiunble  hfe.  It  is  in 
humble  life,  where  the  springs  of  feeling  are 
not  corrupted  by  dissimulation  and  evil 
knowledge,  that  the  purest,  and  tenderest, 
and  strongest  virtues  are  to  be  found. 

As  Owen  approached  his  home,  he  could 
not  avoid  contrasting  the  circumstances  of  his 
return  now  with  those  under  which,  almost 
broken-hearted  after  his  journey  to  Dublin, 
he  presented  himself  to  his  sorrowing  and 
bereaved  wife  about  eighteen  years  before. 
He  raised  his  hat,  and  manked  God  for  the 
success  which  had,  since  that  period,  attend- 
ed him,  and,  immediately  after  his  silent 
thanksgiving,  entered  the  house. 

His  welcome,  our  readers  may  be  assured, 
was  tender  and  affectionate.  The  whole  fam- 
ily gathered  about  him,  and,  on  his  informing 
them  that  they  were  once  more  about  to  re- 
side on  a  farm  adjoining  to  their  beloved  Tub- 
ber Derg,  Kathleen's  countenance  brightened, 
and  the  tear  of  delight  gushed  to  her  eyea 

"  Gk>d  be  praised,  Owen,"  she  exclaimed  ; 
"we  will  have  the  ould  place  afore  our  eyes, 
an'  what  is  betther,  we  will  be  near  where 
Alley  is  lyin*.  But  that's  true,  Owen,"  she 
added,  *'  did  you  give  the  light  of  our  hearts 
the  mother's  message  ?  " 

Owen  paused,  and  his  features  were  slight- 
ly overshadowed,  but  only  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  feeling. 

"Kathleen,"  said  he,  "I  gave  her  your 
message  ;  but,  avourneen,  I  have  sthrange 
news  for  you  about  Alley." 

"  What,  Owen  ?  What  is  it,  acushla?  Tell 
me  quick  ?  " 

"  The  blessed  child  was  not  neglected :  no, 
but  she  was  honored  in  our  absence.  A 
head-stone  was  put  over  her,  an'  stands  there 
purtily  this  minute." 

"  Mother  of  Glory,  Owen ! " 

"  It's  thruth.  Widow  Murray  an'  her  son 
Jemmy  put  it  ujp,  wid  words  upon  it  that 
brought  the  tears  to  my  eyea  Widow  Mur- 
ray is  dead,  but  her  childher's  doin'  well. 
May  God  bless  an'  prosper  them,  an'  make 
her  happy  I " 

The  delighted  mother's  heart  was  not  proof 
against  the  widow's  gratitude,  expressed,  as 
it  had  been,  in  a  manner  so  affecting.     She 
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rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  sUence,  whilst 
the  tears  fell  in  showers  down  her  cheeks. 
The  grie^  however,  which  this  aflfectionate 
couple  felt  for  their  child,  was  not  always 
such  as  the  reader  has  perceived  it  to  be.  It 
was  rather  a  revival  of  emotions  that  had 
long  slumbered,  but  never  died ;  and  the  as- 
sociations arising  from  the  journey  to  Tubber 
Derg,  had  thrown  them  back,  by  the  force  of 
memory,  almost  to  the  period  of  her  death. 
At  times,  indeed,  their  imagination  had  con- 
jured her  up  strongly,  but  the  present  was 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  their  sorrow. 

There  is  liitle  more  to  be  said.  Sorrow 
was  soon  succeeded  by  cheerfulness  and  the 
glow  of  expected  pleasure,  which  is  ever  the 
more  dehghtfuT,  as  the  pleasure  is  pure.  In 
about  a  week  their,  old  neighboi*s,  with  theii- 
carts  and  cars,  arrived ;  and  before  the  day 
was  closed  on  which  Owen  removed  to  his 
new  residence,  he  found  himself  once  more 
sitting  at  his  own  hearth,  among  the  friends 
of  his  youth,  and  the  companions  of  his  ma- 
turer  years.  Ere  the  twelvemonth  elapsed, 
he  had  his  house  perfectly  white,  and  as 
nearly  resembling  that  of  Tubber  Derg  in  its 
better  days  as  possible.  About  two  years  * 
ago  we  saw  him  one  evening  in  the  month  of 
June,  as  he  sat  on  a  bench  beside  the  door, 
singing  with  a  happy  heart  his  favorite  song 
of  **CoUeen  dhas  crooiha  na  mo."    It  was 


*  It  is  onneceosary  to  add,  thatyeazs  havepaasea 
since  this  date  was  ^iyen. 


about  an  hour  before  sunset.  The  house 
stood  on  a  gentle  eminence,  beneath  which  a 
sweep  of  green  meadow  stretched  away  to 
the  skirts  of  Tubber  Derg.  Around  hinn  was 
a  country  naturally  fertile,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  national  depression,  still  beautiful  to  con- 
template. Kathleen  and  two  servant  maids 
were  milking,  and  the  whole  family  were  as- 
sembled about  the  door. 

"WeU,  childher,"  said  the  father,  "didn't 
I  tell  yez  the  bitther  momin'  we  left  Tubber 
Derg,  not  to  cry  or  be  disheartened — that 
' there  was  a  good  Qodabove  who  might  do 
somethin*  for  us  yetf*  I  never  did  give  up 
my  trust  in  Him,  an'  I  never  tmlL  You  see, 
afther  all  our  little  troubles.  He  has  wanst 
more  brought  us  together,  an'  made  us 
happy.     Praise  an'  glory  to  His  name ! " 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke.  He  had 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  a  gleam  of  ele- 
vated devotion,  perhaps  worthy  of  being 
called  subhme,  irradiated  his  features.  The 
sun,  too,  in  setting,  fell  upon  his  broad  tem- 
ples and  iron-gray  locks,  with  a  light  solemn 
and  religioua  The  effect  to  me,  who  knew 
his  noble  character,  and  all  that*he  had  suf- 
fered, was  as  if  the  eye  of  God  then  rested 
upon  the  decline  of  a  virtuous  man's  life  vnth 
approbation ; — as  if  he  had  lifted  up  the 
glory  of  his  countenance  upon  him.  Would 
that  many  of  his  thoughtless  countrymen  had 
been  present !  They  might  have  blushed  for 
their  crimes,  and  been  content  to  sit  and 
learn  wisdom  at  the  feet  of  Owen  M'Carthy* 


Neal  Malone. 


These  never  was  a  greater  souled  or  dough- 
tier tailor  than  little  Neal  Malone.  Though 
but  four  feet  four  in  height,  he  paced  iSie 
earth  with  the  courage  and  confidence  of  a 
giant ;  nay,  one  would  have  imagined  that 
he  walked  as  if  he  feared  the  world  itself  was 
about  to  give  way  under  him.  Let  none 
dare  to  say  in  future  that  a  tailor  is  but  the 
ninth  part  of  a  man.  That  reproach  has 
been  gloriously  taken  away  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  cross-legged  corporation  by  Neal 
Malone.  He  has  wiped  it  off  like  a  stain 
from  the  collar  of  a  second-hand  coat ;  he  has 
pressed  this  wrinkle  out  of  the  lying  front  of 
antiquity ;  he  has  drawn  together  this  rent 
in  the  respectability  of  his  profession.  No. 
By  him  who  was  breeches-maker  to  the  gods 
— that  is,  except,  like  Highlanders,  they  es- 
chewed inexpressibles— by  him  who  cut  Ju- 
piter's frieze  jocks  for  winter,  and  eke  by  the 
bottom  of  his  thimble,  we  swear,  that  Neal 
Malone  was  more  than  the  nintii  part  of  a 
man! 

Setting  aside  the  Patagonians,  we  maintain 
that  two-thirds  of  mortal  hiunanity  were  com- 
prised in  Neal ;  and,  perhaps,  we  might  ven- 
tui*e  to  assert,  that  two-tlurds  of  Neal's  hu- 
manity were  equal  to  six-thii'ds  of  another 
man'a  It  is  right  well  Imown  that  Alexan- 
der the  Great  was  a  Httle  man,  and  we  doubt 
whether,  had  Alexander  the  Great  been  bred 
to  the  tailoring  business,  he  would  have  ex- 
hibited so  much  of  the  hero  as  Neal  Malone. 
Neal  was  descended  from  a  fighting  family, 
who  had  signalized  themselves  in  as  many 
battles  as  ever  any  single  hero  of  antiquity 
fought.  His  father,  his  grandfather,  and  his 
great  grandfather,  were  iQl  fighting  men,  and 
his  ancestors  in  general,  up,  probably,  to- 
Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles  himsell  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Neal's  blood  should 
cry  out  against  the  cowardice  of  his  calling  ; 
no  wonder  that  he  should  be  an  epitome  of 
all  that  was  valorous  and  heroic  in  a  peace- 
able man,  for  we  neglected  to  inform  the 
reader  that  Neal,  though  "bearing  no  base 
mind,"  never  fought  any  man  in  his  own  per- 
son. That,  however,  deducted  nothing  from 
his  courage.  If  he  did  not  fight,  it  was  sim- 
ply because  he  found  cowardice  universal. 
No  man  would  engage  him  ;  his  spirit  blazed 


in  vain ;  his  thirst  for  battle  was  doomed  to> 
remain  imquenched,  except  by  whiskey,  and 
this  only  increased  it.  In  shorty  he  could 
find  no  foe.  He  has  often  been  known  to 
challenge  the  first  cudgel-players  and  pugi- 
lists of  the  parish ;  to  provol:e  men  of  four- 
teen stone  weight ;  and  to  bid  mortal  defi- 
ance to  faction  heroes  of  all  grades — ^but  in 
vain.  There  was  that  in  hun  which  told 
them  that  an  encounter  with  Neal  would 
strip  them  of  their  laurels.  Neal  saw  all  thi& 
with  a  lofty  indignation  ;  he  deplored  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  and  thought  it  hard 
tiiat  the  descendant  of  such  a  fighting  family 
should  be  doomed  to  pass  through  life  peace- 
ably, while  so  many  excellent  rows  and  riots 
took  place  aroimd  him.  It  was  a  calamity  to 
see  every  man's  head  broken  but  his  own ;  a 
dismal  thing  to  observe  his  neighbors  go 
about  with  their  bones  in  bandages,  yet  hi» 
untouched  ;  and  his  friends  beat  black  and 
blue,  whilst  his  own  cuticle  remained  undis- 
colored. 

"  Bliir-an'-agers !  "  exclaimed  Neal  one 
day,  when  half-tipsy  in  the  fair,  "  aln  I  never 
to  get  a  bit  of  fightin'  ?  Is  there  no  cow- 
arcUy  spalpeen  to  stand  afore  Neal  Malone  ? 
Be  this  an'  be  that,  I*m  blue-mowlded  for 
xjoant  of  a  haJtirC  !  I'm  disgracin'  my  relations 
by  the  life  I'm  ladjn' !  Will  none  o'  ye  fight 
me  aither  for  love,  money,  or  whiskey — frind 
or  inimy,  an'  bad  luck  to  ye  ?  I  don't  care 
a  traneen  which,  only  out  o'  pure  frindship, 
let  us  have  a  morsel  o'  the  rale  kick-up,  'tany 
rate.  Frind  or  inimy,  I  say  agin,  if  you  re- 
gard me  ;  sure  tluai  niakes  no  differ,  only  lei 
us  have  the  fight." 

This  excellent  heroism  was  all  wasted ; 
Neal  could  not  find  a  single  adversary.  Ex- 
cept he  divided  himself  like  Hotspur,  and 
went  to  buffets,  one  hand  against  the  other, 
thei-e  was  no  chance  of  a  fight ;  no  person  to 
be  foimd  sufficiently  magnanimous  to  en- 
counter the  tailor.  On  me  contiury,  evenr 
one  of  his  Mends-or,  in  other  woi£  eveiV 
man  in  the  parish — was  ready  to  support 
him.  He  was  clapped  on  the  back,  imtil  hi» 
bones  were  nearly  dislocated  in  his  body ; 
and  his  hand  shaken,  tmtil  his  arm  lost  its 
cunning  at  the  needle  for  half  a  week  after- 
ward&     This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  bitter  busi- 
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ness — a  state  of  being  past  endurance. 
Every  man  'was  bis  friend — no  man  was  bis 
enemy.  A  desperate  positiofi  for  any  per- 
son to  find  bimself  in,  but  doubly  calamito^is 
to  a  martial  tailor. 

Many  a  dolorous  complaint  did  Neal  make 
upon  tbe  misfortune  of  baving  none  to  wisb 
bim  ill ;  and  wbat  rendered  tbis  bardsbip 
doubly  oppressive,  was  tbe  unlucky  fact  tbat 
no  exertions  of  bis,  bowever  offensive,  could 
procure  bim  a  single  foe.  In  vain  did  be 
insult,  abuse,  and  malign  all  bis  acquaintan- 
ces. In  vain  did  be  fatber  upon  tbem  all  tbe 
rascality  and  villany  be  could  tbink  of ;  be 
lied  against  tbem  witb  a  force  and  originality 
tbat  would  bave  made  many  a  modem  novelist 
blusb  for  want  of  invention — but  all  to  no 
pui-pose.  Tbe  world  for  once  became  aston- 
isiiingly  Gbristian  ;  it  paid  back  all  bis  efforts 
to  excite  its  resentment  witb  tbe  pui'est  of 
cliaiity  ;  wben  Neal  strucl|  it  on  tbe  one 
cheek,  it  meekly  turned  imto  "bim  tbe  otber. 
It  could  scai'cely  be  expected  tbat  Neal  would 
bear  tliis.  To  bave  tbe  wbole  world  in 
friendsbip  witb  a  man  is  beyond  doubt 
ratber  an  affliction.  Not  to  bave  tbe  £Eu;e  of 
a  single  enemy  to  look  upon,  would  decided- 
ly be  considered  a  deprivation  of  many 
agreeable  sensations  by  most  people,  as  well 
as  by  Neal  Malone.  Let  wbo  migbt  sustain 
a  loss,  or  experience  a  calamity,  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  Neal.  Tliey  were 
only  bis  friends,  and  be, troubled  neitber  bis 
bead  nor  bis  beart  about  tbem. 

Heaven  belp  us !  Tbere  is  no  man  with- 
out bis  trials ;  and  Neal,  tbe  reader  per- 
ceives, was  not  exempt  from  bis.  Wbat  did 
it  avail  bim  tbat  be  carried  a  cudgel  ready 
for  all  hostile  contingencies?  or  knit  bis 
brows  and  shook  bis  hippeen  at  tbe  fiercest 
of  bis  fighting  Mends?  Tbe  moment  be 
appeared,  they  softened  into  dovnirigbt  cor- 
diabty.  His  presence  was  the  signal  of 
peace  ;  for,  notwithstanding  bis  unconquer- 
able propensity  to  warfare,  be  went  abroad 
as  tbe  genius  of  unanimity,  though  carrying 
in  his  bosom  tbe  redoubtable  disposition  of 
a  warrior  ;  just  as  tbe  sun,  though  tbe  source 
of  bght  bimself,  is  said  to  be  dark  enough 
at  bottom. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  Neal,  witb 
whatever  foiiitude  be  migbt  bear  bis  otber 
afflictions,  could  bear  such  tranquiUity  like  a 
hero.  To  say  that  be  bore  it  as  one,  would 
be  to  basely  surrender  bis  character ;  for 
wbat  hero  ever  bore  a  state  of  tranquillity 
witb  courage  ?  It  affected  his  cutting  out ! 
It  produced  wbat  Burton  calls  "a  windie 
melancboUe,"  which  was  nothing  else  than 
an  accumulation  of  courage  tbat  bad  no 
means  of  escaping,  if  courage  can  without 
indignity  be  ever  said  to  escape.     He  sat 


uneasy  on  bis  lap-board.  Instead  of  cutting 
out  soberly,  be  flourished  bis  scissors  as  if 
be  were  beading  a  faction ;  be  wasted  much 
chalk  by  scoring  bis  cloth  in  wrong  places, 
and  even  caught  bis  hot  goose  without  a 
bolder.  These  symptoms  alarmed  bis 
friends,  wbo  pei*8uaded  bim  to  go  to  a  doc- 
tor. Neal  went,  to  satisfy  tbem ;  but  be 
knew  tbat  no  prescription  could  drive  tbe 
courage  out  of  bim — tbat  be  was  too  far 
gone  in  heroism  to  be  made  a  coward  of  by 
apothecary  stuff  Nothing  in  tbe  pharma- 
copoeia could  physic  bim  into  a  pacific  state. 
His  disease  was  simply  tbe  want  of  an  enemy, 
and  an  unaccountable  superabundance  of 
friendsbip  on  tbe  part  of  his  acquaintances. 
How  could  a  doctor  remedy  tbis  by  a  pre- 
scription ?  Imposfflble.  The  doctor,  indeed, 
recommended  bloodletting ;  but  to  lose 
blood  in  a  peaceable  manner  was  not  only 
cowardly,  but  a  bad  cure  for  courage.  Neal 
declined  it :  be  would  lose  no  blood  for  an j 
man  until  be  could  not  belp  it ;  which  was 
giving  the  character  of  a  hero  at  a  single 
touch.  His  blood  was  not  to  be  thrown 
away  in  tbis  manner ;  tbe  only  lancet  ever 
applied  to  bis  relations  was  tbe  cudgel,  and 
Neal  scorned  to  abandon  the  principles  of  bis 
family. 

His  friends  finding  tbat  be  reserved  bis 
blood  for  more  heroic  purposes  than  das- 
tardly phlebotomy,  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
bim.  His  perpetual  exclamation  was,  as  we 
bave  already  stated,  "/'m  blue-mowlded  for 
want  of  a  batin' !  "  They  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  cheer  bim  with  tbe  hope  of  a 
drubbing ;  told  bim  be  Hved  in  an  excellent 
country  for  a  man  afflicted  witb  bis  malady  ; 
and  promised,  if  it  were  at  aU  possible,  to 
create  him  a  private  enemy  or  two,  who,  they 
hoped  in  heaven,  migbt  ti'ounce  bim  to  some 
purpose. 

Iliis  sustained  bim  for  a  while ;  but  as 
day  after  day  passed,  and  no  appearance  of 
action  presented  itself  be  cotdd  not  choose 
but  increase  in  courage.  His  soul,  Hke*  a 
sword-blade  too  long  in  tbe  scabbard,  was 
beginning  to  get  fuliginous  by  inactivity. 
He  looked  upon  tbe  point  of  bis  own  needle, 
and  tbe  bright  edge  of  bis  scissors,  witb  -a 
bitter  pang,  wben  be  thought  of  the  spirit 
rusting  within  bim :  be  meditated  fresh  in- 
sults, studied  new  plans,  and  hunted  out 
cunning  devices  for  provoking  his  acquain- 
tances to  battle,  until  by  degrees  be  began 
to  confound  his  own  brain,  and  to  commit 
more  grievous  oversights  in  bis  business 
than  ever.  Sometimes  he  sent  home  to  one 
person  a  coat,  with  tbe  legs  of  a  pair  of  troth 
sers  attached  to  it  for  sleeves,  and  despatched 
to  another  the  arms  of  tbe  aforesaid  coat 
tacked    together    as   a    pair   of    trousers. 
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Sometimes  the  ooat  was  made  to  button  be- 
hind ijlstead  of  before,  and  he  frequently 
placed  the  pockets  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
skirts,  as  if  he  had  been  in  league  with  cut- 
purses. 

This  was  a  melancholy  situation,  and  his 
friends  pitied  him  accordingly. 

"Don't  be  cast  down,  Neal,"  said  they, 
"your  friends  feel  for  you,  poor  fellow." 

"Divil  carry  my  frinds,"  rephed  Neal, 
''  sure  there's  not  one  o'  yez  frindly  enough 
to  be  my  inimy.  Tare-an'-ounze  1  whatTl  I 
do  ?    Vm  hlvjQ-mowHed  for  want  of  a  hatin*!  " 

Seeing  that  their  consolation  waa  thrown, 
away  upon  him,  they  resolved  to  leave  him 
to  his  fate  ;  which  they  had  no  sooner  done 
than  Neal  had  thoughts  of  taking  to  the 
Shiomachia  as  a  last  remedy.  In  this  mood 
he  looked  with  considerable  antipathy  at  his 
own  shadow  for  several  nights  ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  but  that  some  hard  battles 
would  have  taken  place  between  them,  were 
it  not  for  the  cunning  of  the  shadow,  which 
declined  to  fight  him  in  any  other  position 
than  with  its  back  to  the  wall.  This  occa- 
sioned him  to  pause,  for  the  wall  was  a  fear- 
ful antagonist,  inasmuch  that  it  knew  not 
when  it  was  beaten  ;  but  there  was  still  an 
alternative  left.  He  went  to  the  garden  one 
dear  day  about  noon,  and  hoped  to  have  a 
bout  witii  the  shade,  free  from  interruption. 
Both  approached,  apparently  eager  for  the 
combat,  and  resolved  to  conquer  or  die, 
when  a  villanous  doud  happening  to  inter- 
cept the  light,  gave  the  shadow  an  opportu- 
nity of  disappearing  ;  and  Neal  found  him- 
self once  more  without  an  opponent. 

"  It's  aisy  known,"  said  Ned,  "  you  haven't 
the  blood  in  you,  or  you'd  come  up  to  the 
scratch  like  a  man." 

He  now  saw  that  fate  was  against  him,  and 
that  any  further  hostility  towards  the  shad- 
ow was  only  a  tempting  of  Providence,  He 
lost  his  hedth,  spirits,  and  everything  but 
his  courage.  His  countenance  became  pde 
and  peaceful  looking  ;  the  bluster  departed 
from  him  ;  his  body  shrunk  up  like  a  withered 
parsnip.  Thrice  was  he  compelled  to  take 
in  his  clothes,  and  thrice  did  he  ascertdn 
that  much  of  his  time  would  be  necessarily 
spent  in  pursuing  his  retreating  person 
through  the  solitude  of  his  almost  deserted 
garment. 

God  knows  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  upon  a  situation  so  paradpxicd  as 
Ned's  was.  To  be  reduced  to  skin  and  bone 
by  the  downright  friendship  of  the  world,  was, 
as  the  sagacious  reader  will  admit,  next  to  a 
mirade.  We  apped  to  the  conscience  of  any 
man  who  finds  himself  without  an  enemy, 
whether  he  be  not  a  greater  skeleton  than 
the  taik)r  ;  we  will  give  him  fifty  guineas  pro- 


vided he  can  show  a  calf  to  his  leg.  Wd  know 
he  could  not ;  for  the  tailor  had  none,  and  that 
was  because  he  had  not  an  enemy.  No  man 
in  friendship  with  the  world  ever  has  cdves 
to  his  legs.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  paradox  of 
our  own  invention,  for  which  we  claim  the 
full  credit  of  originality,  we  now  assert,  that 
more  nien  have  risen  in  Uie  world  by  the  injury 
of  their  enemies,  than  have  risen  by  the  kind- 
ness of  their  friends.  You  may  take  this, 
reader,  in  any  sense  ;  apply  it  to  hanging  if 
you  Kke,  it  is  still  immutably  and  immovably 
true. 

One  day  Ned  sat  cross-legged,  as  tailors 
usually  sit,  in  the  act  of  pressing  a  pair  of 
breeches ;  his  hands  were  placed,  backs  up, 
upon  the  handle  of  his  goose,  and  his  chin 
rested  upon  the  back  of  hiis  hands.  To  judge 
from  his  sorrowful  complexion  one  would 
suppose  that  he  sat  rather  to  be  sketched  as 
a  picture  of  misery,  or  of  heroism  in  distress, 
than  for  the  industrious  purpose  of  pressing 
the  seams  of  a  garment.  There  was  a  great 
ded  of  New  Burlington-street  pathos  in  his 
countenance ;  liis  face,  like  the  times,  was 
rather  out  of  joint ;  ''  the  sun  was  just  set- 
ting, and  his  golden  beams  fell,  witib  a  sad- 
dened  splendor,  athwart  the  tailor's" 

the  reader  may  fill  up  the  picture. 

In  this  position  sat  Ned,  when  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, the  schoolmaster,  whose  inexpresdbles 
he  was  turning  for  the  third  time,  entered 
the  workshop.  Mr.  O'Connor,  himself,  was 
as  finished  a  picture  of  misery  as  the'  tailor. 
There  was  a  patient,  subdued  kind  of  expres- 
sion  in  his  face,  which  indicated  a  very  fair 
portion  of  calamity  ;  his  eye  seemed  charged 
with  affliction  of  the  first  water ;  on  each  side 
of  his  nose  might  be  traced  two  dry  channels 
which,  no  doubt,  were  full  enough  while  the 
tropical  rdns  of  his  countenance  lasted.  Al- 
together, to  conclude  from  appearances,  it 
was  a  dead  match  in  affliction  between  him 
and  the  tailor;  both  seemed  sad,  fleshless, 
and  unthriving. 

"  Misther  O'Connor,"  sdd  the  tailor,  when 
the  schoolmaster  entered,  "won't  you  be 
pleased  to  sit  dovm  ?  " 

Mr.  O'Connor  sat ;  and,  after  vnping  his 
forehead,  Idd  his  hat  upon  the  lap-board, 
put  his  half  handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  and 
looked  upon  the  tailor.  The  tailor,  in  return, 
looked  upon  l^r.  O'Connor ;  but  neither  of 
them  spoke  for  some  minutes.  Ned,  in  fact, 
appeared  to  be  wrapped  up  in  his  own  misery, 
and  Mr.  O'Connor  in  his;  or,  as  we  often 
have  much  gratuitous  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  our  friends,  we  question  but  the 
tailor  was  wrapped  up  in  Mr.  O'Connor's 
misery,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  in  the  tailor'a 

Mr.  O'Connor  at  length  sdd — "  Neal,  are 
my  inexpressibles  finished  ?  " 
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"  I  am  now  pressin'  yotir  inexpressibles," 
replied  Neal ;  "  but,  be  my  sowl,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, it's  not  your  inexpressibles  I'm  thinkin' 
ol  I'm  not  the  ninth  part  of  what  I  was. 
rd  hardly  make  paddin'  for  a  collar  now." 

"  Are  you  able  to  carry  a  staff  still,  Neal  ?  " 

*'  I've  a  Hght  hazel  one  that's  handy,"  said 
the  tailor  ;  *'  but  where's  the  use  of  carryin' 
it,  whin  I  can  get  no  one  to  iight  wid.  Sure 
I  m  disgracing  my  relations  by  the  life  I'm 
leadin'.  I'll  go  to  my  grave  widout  ever 
batin'  a  man,  or  bein'  bate  myself  ;  that's  the 
vexation.  Divil  the  row  ever  I  was  able  to 
kick  up  in  my  life  ;  so  ihat  Im  fairly  blue- 
mawlded  for  loant  of  a  hcUin',  But  if  you 
have  patience " 

**  Patience !  "  said  Mr.  O'Connor,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  that  was  perfectly  disas- 
trous even  to  look  at ;  "  patience,  did  you 
say,  Neal  ?  " 

•*  Ay,"  said  Neal,  **  an',  be  my  sowl,  if  you 
deny  that  I  said  patience,  I'll  break  your 
head ! " 

"Ah,  Neal,"  returned  the  other,  "I  don't 
deny  it^— for  though  I  am  teaching  philoso- 
phy, knowledge,  and  mathematics,  every  day 
in  my  life,  yet  I'm  learning  patience  myself 
both  night  and  day.  No,  Neal ;  I  have  for- 
gotten to  deny  anything.  I  have  not  been 
guilty  of  a  contradiction,  out  of  my  own 
school,  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  I  once 
expressed  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  twelve 
years  ago,  but  ever  since  I  have  abandoned 
even  doubting.  That  doubt  was  the  last 
expiring  effort  at  maintaining  my  domestic 
authority — but  I  suffered  for  it" 

"  Well,"  said  Neal,  "  if  you  have  patience, 
I'll  teU  you  what  afflicts  me  from  beginnin' 
to  endin'." 

"  I  unU  have  patience,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor, 
and  he  accordingly  heard  a  dismal  and  indig- 
nant tale  from  the  tailor. 

"  Your  have  told  me  that  fifty  times  over," 
said  Mr.  O'Connor,  after  hearing  the  story. 
"Your  spirit  is  too  martial  for  a  pacific  life. 
If  you  follow  my  advice,  I  will  teach  you 
how  to  lipple  the  calm  current  of  your  exist- 
ence to  some  purpose.  Marry  a  wife.  For 
twenty-five  years  I  have  given  instructions  in 
three  branches,  viz. — philosophy,  knowledge, 
and  mathematics^I  am  also  well  versed  in 
matrimony,  and  I  declare  that,  upon  my 
misery,  and  by  the  contents  of  all  my  afflic- 
tions, it  is  my  solemn  and  melancholy  opin- 
ion, that,  if  you  marry  a  wife,  you  will,  before 
three  months  pass  over  your  concatenated 
state,  not  have  a  single  complaint  to  make 
touching  a  superabundance  of  peace  and 
tranquillify,  or  a  love  of  fighting." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  woman 
would  make  me  afeard?"  said  tide  tailor, 
dehberately  rising  up  and  getting  his  cudgeL 


"  I'll  thank  you  merely  to  go  over  the  words 
agin  till  I  thrash  you  widm  an  inch  o'  your 
life.    That's  alL" 

"  Neal,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  meekly,  "  I 
won't  fight ;  I  have  been  too  often  subdued 
ever  to  presume  on  the  hope  of  a  single  vic- 
tory. My  spirit  is  long  since  evaporated: 
I  am  like  one  of  your  own  shreds,  a  mere 
selvage.  Do  you  not  know  how  much  my 
habihinents  have  shrunk  in,  even  within  the 
last  five  years  ?  Hear  me,  Neal ;  and  vene- 
rate my  words  as  if  they  proceeded  from  the 
lips  of  a  prophet  If  you  vnsh  to  taste  the 
luxury  of  being  subdued — if  you  are,  as  you 
say,  hlwe-^moulded  for  toani  of  a  heating^  and 
sick  at  heart  of  a  peaceful  existence — why, 
MARRT  A  wiFK  Nca^  scud  my  breeches  home 
.with  all  haste, ybr  they  are  loanted,  you  under- 
stand.    Fai*ewell ! " 

Mr.  O'Connor,  having  thus  expressed 
himself,  departed,  and  Neal  stood,  with  the 
cudgel  in  his  hand,  looking  at  the  door  out 
of  which  he  passed,  with  an  expression  of 
fierceness,  contempt,  and  reflection,  strongly 
blended  on  the  ruins  of  his  once  heroic 
visage. 

Mainy  a  man  has  happiness  within  his 
reach  if  he  but  knew  it  The  tailor  had  been, 
hitherto,  miserable  because  he  pursued  a 
wrong  object  The  schoolmaster)!  however, 
suggested  a  train  of  thought  upon  which 
Neal  now  fastened  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
chivalrous  temperament  Nay,  he  wondered 
that  the  family  spirit  should  have  so  com- 
pletely seized  upon  the  fighting  side  of  his 
heart,  as  to  preclude  all  thoughts  of  matri- 
mony ;  for  he  could  not  but  remember  that 
his  relations  were  as  ready  for  marriage  as 
for  fighting.  To  doubt  this,  would  have  been 
xto  throw  a  blot  upon  his  own  escutcheon. 
He,  therefore,  very  prudentiy  asked  himself, 
to  whom,  if  be  did  not  marry,  should  he 
transmit  his  courage.  He  was  a  single  man, 
and,  dying  as  such,  he  would  be  the  sole  de- 
pository of  his  own  valor,  which,  like  Jun- 
ius's  secret  naust  perish  with  him.  If  he 
could  have  left  it^  as  a  legacy,  to  such  of  his 
friends  as  were  most  remarkable  for  coward- 
ice, why,  the  case  would  be  altered  ;  but  this 
was  impossible — and  he  had  now  no  other 
means  of  preserving  it  to  posterity  than  by 
creating  a  posterity  to  inherit  it  He  saw, 
too,  that  tiie  world  was  likely  to  become 
convulsed.  Wars,  as  eveiybody  knew,  were 
certainly  to  break  out ;  and  would  it  not  be 
an  exceUbnt  opportunity  for  being  Either  to  a 
colonel,  or,  perhaps,  a  general,  that  might 
astonish  the  world. 

The  change  visible  in  Neal,  after  the 
schoolmaster's  last  visit,  absolutely  thunder- 
struck all  who  knew  him.  The  clothes, 
which  he  had  rashly  taken  in  to  fit  hjf 
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shriveUed  limbs,  were  once  more  let  out 
The  tailor  expanded  with  a  new  spirit ;  his 
joints  ceased  to  be  supple,  as  in  the  days  of 
his  valor ;  his  eye  became  less  fiery,  but 
more  brilliant.  From  being  martial,  he  got 
desperately  gallant ;  but,  somehow,  he  could 
not  afford  to  act  the  hero  and  lover  both  at 
the  same  time.  This,  perhaps,  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  from  a  tailor.  His  pohcy 
was  better.  He  resolved  to  bring  all  his 
available  energy  to  bear  upon  the  charms  of 
whatever  fair  nymph  he  should  select  for  the 
honor  of  matrimony ;  to  waste  his  spirit  in 
fighting  would,  therefore,  be  a  deduction 
from  the  single  purpose  in  view. 

The  transition  from  war  to  love  is  by  no 
means  so  remarkable  as  we  might  at  first 
imagine.  We  quote  Jack  Falstafi:*  in  proof 
of  this,  or,  if  the  reader  be  disposed  to  reject 
our  authority,  then  we  quote  Ancient  Pistol 
himself — both  of  whom  we  consider  as  the 
most  finished  specimens  of  heroism  that  ever 
carried  a  safe  ^in.  Acres  would  have  been 
a  hero  had  he  won  gloves  to  prevent  the 
courage  from  oozing  out  at  his  palms,  or  not 
felt  such  an  unlucky  antipathy  to  the  ''  snug 
lying  in  the  Abbey ; "  and  as  for  Captain 
Bobadil,  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
putting  his  plan,  for  vanquishing  an  army, 
into  practice.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  neither 
his  character,  nor  Ben  Jonson's  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  is  properly,  understood ;  for 
it  certainly  could  not  be  expected  that  a 
man,  whose  spirit  glowed  to  encounter  a 
whole  host,  could,  without  tarnishing  his 
dignity,  if  closely  pressed,  condescend  to 
fight  an  individual.  But  as  these  remarks 
on  courage  may  be  felt  by  the  reader  as  an 
invidious  introduction  of  a  subject  disagree- 
able to  him,  we  beg  to  hush  it  for  the  present 
and  return  to  the  tailor. 

No  sooner  had  Neal  begun  to  feel  an 
inclination  to  matrimony,  than  his  friends 
knew  that  his  principles  had  veered,  by  the 
change  now  visible  in  his  person  and  deport- 
ment They  saw  he  had  raited  from  courage, 
and  joined  love.  Heretofore  his  life  had 
been  all  winter,  darkened  by  storm  and 
hurricane.  The  fiercer  virtues  had  played 
the  devil  with  him  ;  every  word  was  thunder, 
every  look  lightning ;  but  now  all  that  had 
passed  away ; — before,  he  was  the/or/iter  in 
re,  at  present  he  was  the  suavUer  in  modo. 
His  existence  was  perfect  spring — beauti- 
fully vernal  All  the  amiable  and  softer 
quflJities  began  to  bud  about  his  heart; 
a  genial  warmth  was  diffused  over  him ; 
his  soul  got  green  within  him ;  every  day 
was  serene  ;  and  if  a  cloud  happened  to  be 
come  visible,  there  was  a  roguish  rainbow 
astride  of  it,  on  which  sat  a  beautiful  Iris 
that  laughed  down  at  him,  and  seemed  to 


say,  "why  the  dickens,  Neal,  don't  you 
marry  a  wife  ?  " 

Keal  could  not  resist  the  afflatus  which  de- 
scended on  him ;  an  ethereal  Ught  dwelled, 
he  thought,  upon  the  face  of  nature ;  the 
color  of  the  cloth,  which  he  cut  out  from  day 
to  day,  was  to  his  enraptured  eye  like  the 
color  of  Cupid's  wings — all  purple ;  his 
visions  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold  ;  his 
dreams,  a  credit  to  the  bed  he  slept  on ;  and 
his  feelings,  like  bUnd  puppies,  young  and 
aUve  to  the  milk  of  love  and  kindness  which 
they  drew  from  his  heart  Most  of  this  de- 
Hght  escaped  the  observation  of  the  world, 
for  Neal,  like  your  true  lover,  became  shy 
and  mysterious.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
he  resembled ;  no  dark  lantern  ever  had 
more  light  shut  up  within  itself,  than  Neal 
had  in  his  soul,  although  his  friends  were 
not  aware  of  it  They  Imew,  indeed,  that  he 
had  turned  his  back  upon  valor  ;  but  beyond 
this  their  knowledge  did  not  extend. 

Neal  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that 
what  he  felt  must  be  love  ; — ^nothing  else 
could  distend  him  with  happiness,  until  his 
soul  felt  Ught  and  bladder-like,  but  love. 
As  an  oyster  opens,  when  expecting  the  tide, 
so  did  his  soul  expand  at  the  contemplation 
of  matrimony,  ikbor  ceased  to  be  a  trouble 
to  him  ;  he  sang  and  sewed  irom  morning  to 
night ;  his  hot  goose  no  longer  burned  him, 
for  his  heart  was  as  hot  as  his  goose ;  the 
vibrations  of  his  head,  at  each  successive 
stitch,  were  no  longer  sad  and  melancholy. 
There  was  a  buoyant  shake  of  exultation  in 
them  which  showed  that  his  soul  was  placid 
and  happy  within  him. 

Endless  honor  be  to  Neal  Malone  for  the 
originahty  with  which  he  managed  the  ten- 
der sentiment !  He  did  not,  like  your  com- 
monplace lovers,  first  discover  a  pretty  girl, 
and  afterwards  become  enamorod  of  her. 
No  such  thing,  he  had  the  passion  prepared 
beforehand — cut  out  and  made  up  as  it  were, 
ready  for  any  girl  whom  it  might  fit  This 
was  falling  in  love  in  the  abstract,  and  let  no 
man  condemn  it  without  a  trial ;  for  many  a 
long-winded  argument  could  be  urged  in  its 
defence.  It  is  always  wrong  to  commence 
business  without  capital,  ^  and  Neal  had  a 
good  stock  to  begin  witiL  All  we  beg  is, 
that  the  reader  will  not  confound  it  with 
Platonism,  which  never  marries ;  but  he  is 
at  full  Hberty  to  caU  it  Socratism,  which 
takes  unto  itself  a  wife,  and  suffers  accord- 
ingly. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  Neal  forgot  the 
schoolmaster's  kmdness,  or  failed  to  be  duly 
grateful  for  it  Mr.  O'Connor  was  the  first 
person  whom  he  consulted  touching  his 
passion.  With  a  cheerful  soul  he  waited  on 
that  melancholy  and  gentleman-like  man,  and 
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in  the  very  luxury  of  his  heart  told  him  that 
he  Tvas  in  love. 

'*In  love,  Neal!"  said  the  schoolmaster. 
**  May  I  inquire  with  whom  ?  " 

"Wid  nobody  in  particular,  yet,"  replied 
Neal ;  "  but  of  late  Tm  got  d^'nlish  fond  o* 
the  girls  in  general" 

*'And  do  you  call  that  being  in  love, 
Neal  ?  "  said  Mr.  O'Connor. 

"  Why,  what  else  would  I  call  it  ?  "  return- 
ed the  tailor.     "  Amn't  I  fond  of  them  ?  " 

''Then  it  must  be  what  is  termed  the 
Universal  Passion,  Neal,"  observed  Mr. 
O'Connor,  "although  it  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  such  an  illustration  of  it  as  you 
present  in  your  own  person."   • 

"  I  wish  you  would  advise  me  how  to  act," 
^d  Neal ;  'Tm  as  happy  as  a  prince  since 
I  began  to  get  fond  o'  them,  an*  to  think  of 
marriage." 

The  schoolmaster  shook  his  head  again, 
and  looked  rather  miserable.  Neal  rubbed 
his  hands  with  glee,  and  looked  perfectly 
happy.  The  schoolmaster  shook  his  head 
again,  and  looked  more  miserable  than 
l)efore.  Neal's  happiness  also  increased  on 
the  second  rubbing. 

Now,  to  teU  the  secret  at  once,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor would  not  have  appeared  so  miserable, 
were  it  not  for  Neal's  happiness  ;  nor  Neal 
so  happy,  were  it  not  for  Mr.  O'Connor's 
jnisery.  It  was  all  the  result  of  contrast ;  but 
this  you  will  not  understand  unless  you  be 
•deeply  read  in  modem  novels. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  however,  was  a  man  of 
sense,  who  knew,  upon  this  principle,  that 
the  longer  he  continued  to  shake  his  head, 
the  more  miserable  he  must  become,  and  the 
more  also  would  he  increase  Neal's  happi- 
ness ;  but  he  had  no  intention  of  increasing 
Neal's  happiness  at  his  own  expense— for, 
rq)on  the  same  hypothesis,  it  would  have 
been  for  Neal's  interest  had  he  remained 
shaking  his  head  there,  and  getting  miserable 
until  the  day  of  judgment  He  consequently 
•declined  giving  the  third  shakej  for  he 
thought  that  plain  conversation  was,  after 
all,  more  significant  and  forcible  than  the 
most  eloquent  nod,  however  ably  translated. 

"  Neal,"  said  he,  "  could  you,  by  stretching 
jour  imagination,  contrive  to  rest  contented 
with  nursing  your  passion  in  soHtude,  and 
love  the  sex  ata  distance  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  nurse  and  mind  my  busi- 
ness?" replied  the  tailor,  ni  never  nurse 
so  long  as  HI  have  the  wife;  and  as  for 
'magination  it  depends  upon  the  grain  of  it, 
whether  I  can  stretch  it  or  not.  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  made  a  coat  of  it  in  my 
lifa" 

"You  don't  understand  me,  Neal,"  said 
the  schoolmaster.     "  In  recommending  mar- 


riage, I  was  only  driving  one  evil  out  of  you 
by  introducing  another.  Do  yon  think  that, 
if  you  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  a  wife,  you 
would  get  heroic  again  ? — that  is,  would  you, 
take  once  more  to  the  love  of  fighting?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  I  would,"  said 
the  tailor  :  "  If  I  miss  the  wife.  111  kick  up 
such  a  dust  as  never  was  seen  in  the  parish, 
an'  you're  the  first  man  that  I'll  lick.  But 
now  that  I'm  in  love,"  he  continued,  '  sure, 
I  ought  to  look  out  for  the  wife." 

"  Ah  !  Neal,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  you 
are  tempting  destiny  :  your  temerity  be,  with 
all  its  melancholy  consequences,  upon  your 
own  head." 

"  Come,"  said  the  tailor,  **it  wasn't  to  hear 
you  groaning  to  the  tune  of  'Dhrimmind- 
hoo,'  or  •  The  ould  woman  rockin'  her  cradle,* 
that  I  came  ;  but  to  know  if  you  could  help 
me  in  makin'  out  the  wife.  Thaf  s  the  dis- 
coorse." 

"  Look  at  me,  Neal,"  said  the  schoolmaster, 
solemnly ;  "  I  am  at  this  moinent,  and  have 
been  any  time  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  a 
Uving  J^o  against  maWmony.  I^do  Bot 
think  that  earth  possesses  such  a  luxury  as 
a  single  solitary  life.  Neal,  the  monks  of  old 
were  happy  men :  they  were  aU  fat  and  had 
double  chins  ;  and,  Neal,  I  tell  you,  that  all 
fat  men  are  in  general  happy.  Care  cannot 
come  at  them  so  readily  as  at  a  thin  man  ; 
before  it  gets  through  ihe  strong^  outworks 
of  flesh  and  blood  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, it  becomes  treacherous  to  its  origi- 
nal purpose,  joins  the  cheerful  spirits  it  meets 
in  ihe  system,  and  dances  about  the  heajHrin 
all  the  madness  of  mirth  ;  just  like  a  sincere 
ecclesiastic,  who  comes  to  lecture  a  good 
fellow  against  drinking,  but  who  forgete  his 
lecture  over  his  cups,  and  is  laid  under  the 
table  with  such  success,  that  he  either  never 
comes  to  finish  his  lecture,  or  comes  often 
to  be  lai4  under  the  table.  Look  at  me, 
Neal,  how  wasted,  fleshless,  and  miserable,  I 
stand  before  you.  You  know  how  my  gar- 
ments have  shrunk  in,  and  what  a  solid  man 
I  was  before  marriage.  Neal,  pause,  I  be- 
seech you :  otherwise  you  stand  a  strong 
chance  of  becoming  a  nonentity  Uke  myself." 

"  I  don't  care  what  I  become,"  said  the 
tailor  ;  ''I  can't  think  that  you'd  be  so  unra- 
sonable  as  to  expect  that  any  of  the  Malones 
should  pass  out  of  the  world  widout  either 
bein'  bate  or  marrid.  Have  rason,  Mr. 
O'Connor,  an'  if  you  can  help  me  to  the  wife, 
I  promise  to  take  in  you)*  coat  the  next  time 
for  nothin'." 

'*  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor,  "  what 
would  you  think  of  the  butcher's  daughter, 
Biddy  Neil  ?  You  have  always  had  a  thirst 
for  blood,  and  here  you  may  have  it  gratified 
in  an  innocent  manner,  should  you  ever  be- 
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come  sanguinary  again.  'Tis  true,  Neal,  she  band  squeezed  by  them  in  saooession,  with 
is  twice  your  size,  and  possesses  three  times  ^  an  expression  more  resembling  condolence' 
your  strength ;  but  for  that  very  reason,  ;  than  Joy.  Neal,  however,  had  been  bred  to 
Neal,  marry  her  if  you  can.  Large  animals  !  tailoring,  and  not  to  metaphysics  ;  he  could 
are  placid  ;  and  heaven  preserve  those  bache-  \  cut  out  a  coat  very  well,  but  we  do  not  say 
lors,  whom  I  wish  well,  from  a  smaU  wife :  that  he  could  trace  a  principle — as  what 
'tis  such  who  always  wield  the  sceptre  of  do-  '  tailor,  except  Jeremy  Taylor,  could  ? 
mestic  life,  and  rule  their  husbands  with  a  j  There  was  nothing  particular  in  the  wed- 
rod  of  iron."  i  ding.     Mr.  O'Connor  was  asked  by  Neal  to 

''  Say  no  more,  Mr.  O'Connor,"  repUed  the  ,  be  present  at  it :  but  he  shook  his  head,  and 
tailor,  "  she's  the  very  girl  I'm  in  love  wid,  told  him  that  he  had  not  courage  to  attend 
an'  never  fear,  but  I'll  overcome  her  heart  if  it,  or -inclination  to  witness  any  man's  sor- 
it  can  be  done  by  man.  Now,  step  over  the  ;  rows  but  his  own.  He  met  the  wedding* 
way  to  my  house,  an'  we'll  have  a  sup  on  the  ,  party  by  accident,  and  was  heard  to  exclaim 
head  of  it.     Who's  that  calling  ?  "  with  a  sigh,  as  they  flaunted  past  him  in  gay 

**  Ah !  Neal,  I  know  the  tones— there's  a  ■  exuberance  of  spirits — "  Ah,  poor  Neal !  he 
shrillness  in  them  not  to  be  mistaken.  Fare-  ;  is  going  like  one  of  her  lather's  cattle  to  the 
well  I  I  must  depart ;  you  have  heard  the  ;  shambles  1  Woe  is  me  for  having  suggested 
proverb,  'those  who  are  bound  must  obey.'  matrimony  to  the  tailor!  He  will  not  long 
Young  Jack,  I  presume,  is  squalling,  and  I .  be  under  the  necessity  of  saying  that  he  *  is 
must  either  nurse  him,  rock  the  cradle,  or  blue-moulded  for  want  of  a  beating.'  The 
sing  comic  tunes  for  him,  though  heaven  butcheress  will  fell  him  like  a  Kerry  ox,  and 
knows  with  what  a  disastrous  heart  I  often  I  may  have  his  blood  to  answer  for,  and  hiB 
sing,  'Begone  dull  care,'  the  'Bakes  of  New-  discomfiture  to  feel  for,  in  addition  to  my 
oastie,'  or  'Peas  upon  a  Trencher.'    Neal,  I   own  miseries.'' 

say  again,  pause  before  you  take  this  leap  in  On  the  evening  of  the  wedding-day,  about 
the  dark.  Pause,  Neal,  I  entreat  you.  Fare-  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  Neal — whose  B|»rit8 
well  I "  were  uncommonly  exalted,  for  his  heart  lux- 

Neal,  however,  was  gifted  with  the  heart '  uriated  within  him — danced  with  his'bride's 
of  an  Irishman,  and  scorned  caution  as  the  '  maid  ;  -after  the  dance  he  sat  beside  her,  and 
characteristic  of  a  coward  ;  he  had,  as  it  ap-  ;  got  eloquent  in  praise  of  her  beauty ;  and  it 
peared,  abandoned  all  design  of  fighting,  but  |  is  said,  too,  that  he  whispered  to  her,  and 
the  courage  still  adhered  to  him  even  in  j  chucked  her  chin  with  considerable  gal- 
making  love.  He  consequently  conducted  '  lantry.  The  Ute-iUete  continued  for  some 
the  siege  of  Biddy  Neil's  heart  with  a  degree  '  time  without  exciting  particular  attention, 
of  skill  and  valor  which  would  not  have  with  one  exception  ;  but  that  exception  was 
come  amiss  to  Marshal  Gerald  at  the  siege  !  worth  a  whole  chapter  of  general  rules.  Mi& 
of  Antwerp.  Locke  or  Dugald  Stewart,  in- '  Malone  rose  up,  then  sat  down  again,  and 
deed,  had  they  been  cognizant  of  the  tailor's  took  off  a  glass  of  the  native  ;  she  got  up  a 
triumph,  might  have  illustrated  the  principle  |  second  time — all  the  wife  rushed  upon  her 
on  wluch  he  succeeded — as  to  ourselves,  we  '  heart — she  approached  them,  and  in  a  fit  of 
can  only  conjecture  it.  Our  own  opinion  is,  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  knocked  the 
that  they  were  both  animated  with  a  con-  ;  bride's  maid  down,  and  gave  the  tailor  a  kick 
genial  spirit.  Biddy  was  the  very  pink  of '  of  affecting  pathos  upon  the  inexpressibles, 
pugnacity,  and  could  throw  in  a  body  blow,  I  The  whole  scene  was  a  touching  one  on  both 
or  plant  a  facer,  with  singular  energy  and  sides.  The  tailor  was  sent  on  all-fours  to 
science.  Her  prowess  hitherto  had,  we  con- ,  the  floor ;  but  Mra  Malone  took  him  quietly 
fess,  been  displayed  only  within  the  limited  up,  put  him  imder  her  arm  as  one  would  a. 
range  of  domestic  life  ;  but  should  she  ever  lap  dog,  and  with  stately  step  marched  him 
find  it  necessary  to  exercise  it  upon  a  larger  away  to  the  connubial  apartment,  in  which 
scale,  there  was  no  doiibt  whatsoever,  in  the  eveiything  remained  very  quiet  for  the  rest 
opinion  of  her  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,    of  the  night. 

every  one  of  whom  she  had  successively  sub-  The  next  morning  Mr.  O'Connor  presented 
dued,  that  she  must  undoubtedly  distinguish  '  himself  to  congratulate  the  tailor  on  hia 
herself.  There  was  certainly  one  difficidty  !  happiness.  Neal,  as  lus  friend  shook  handa 
which  the  tailor  had  not  to  encounter  in  the  >  with  him,  gave  tiie  schoolmaster's  fingers  a 
progress  of  his  courtship  ;  the  field  was  his  slight  squeeze,  such  as  a  man  gives  who 
own  ;  he  had  not  a  rival  to  dispute  his  claim.  ,  would  gently  entreat  your  sympathy.  The 
Neither  was  there  any  opposition  given  by  |  schoolmaster  looked  at  him,  and  thought  he 
her  friends  ;  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  all  <  shook  his  head.  Of  this,  however,  he  could 
anxious  for  the  match ;  and  when  the  ar-  |  not  be  certain  ;  for,  as  he  shook  hia  own  dur- 
nmgements  were  "Onduded,  Neal  felt  his  '  ing  the  moment  of  observation,  he  concluded 
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that  it  might  be  a  mere  mistake  of  the  eye, 
or  perhaps  the  result  of  a  mind  predisposed  to 
be  credulous  on  the  subject  of  shaking  heads. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  draw  a 
veil,  or  curtain,  or  blind  of  some  description, 
over  the  remnant  of  the  tailor's  narrative  that 
is  to  follow  ;  but  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
faithful  historian  to  give  the  secret  causes  of 
appearances  whidi  iJbie  world  in  general  do 
not  understand,  so  we  think  it  but  honest  to 
go  on,  impartially  and  faithfully,  without 
shrinking  &om  the  responsibility  that  is  fre- 
quently annexed  to  truth. 

For  the  first  three  days  after  matrimony, 
Neal  felt  like  a  man  who  had  been  translated 
to  a  new  and  more  lively  state  of  existence. 
He  had  expected,  and  flattered  himself,  that, 
the  moment  this  event  should  take  place,  he 
would  once  more  resume  his  heroism,  and 
experience  the  pleasure  of  a  drubbing.  This 
determination  he  kept  a  profound  secret — 
nor  was  it  known  until  a  future  period,  when 
he  disclosed  it  to  Mr.  O'Connor.  He  intended, 
therefore,  that  marriage  should  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  parenthesis  in  his  life — a 
kind  of  asterisk,  pointing,  in  a  note  at  the 
bottom,  to  this  single  exception  in  his  general 
conduct — a  nota  bene  to  the  spirit  of  a  mar- 
tial mah,  intimating  that  he  had  been  peace- 
ful only  for  a  while.  In  truth,  he  was,  dur- 
ing the  influence  of  love  over  him,  and  up  to 
the  very  day  of  his  marriage,  secretly  as 
blue-moulded  as  ever  for  want  of  a  beating. 
The  heroic  penchant  lay  snugly  latent  in  his 
hearty  unchecked  and  unmod&ed.  He  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  achieving  a  capital 
imposition  upon  the  world  at  large — that  he 
was  actually  hoaxing  mankind  in  general — 
and  that  such  an  excellent  piece  of  knavish 
tranquillity  had  never  been  perpetrated  be- 
fore his  time. 

On  the  first  week  after  his  marriage,  there 
chanced  to  be  a  fair  in  the  next  market-town. 
Neal,  after  breakfast,  brought  forward  a 
bunch  of  shiUelahs,  in  order  to  select  the 
best ;  the  wife  inquired  the  purpose  of  the 
selection,  and  Neal  dedared  &at  he  was  re- 
solved to  have  a  fight  that  day,  if  it  were  to 
be  had,  he  said,  for  love  or  money.  "  The 
thruth  is,"  he  exclaimed,  strutting  with  forti- 
tude about  the  house,  ''  the  thruth  is,  that 
Tve  done  the  whole  of  yez — Fm  as  blue- 
motdded  as  ever  for  want  of  a  balin*" 

"  Don't  go,"  said  the  wife. 

"  I  vnU  go,"  said  Neal,  with  vehemence  ; 
**  111  go  if  the  whole  parish  was  to  go  to  pre- 
vint  me." 

In  abovi  another  Jialf-hour  Neal  sat  down 
quieUy  to  his  business,  instead  of  going  to  the 
fair  ! 

Much  ingenious  spectdation  might  be  in- 
dulged in,  upon  this  abrupt  termination  to 


the  tailor's  most  formidable  resolution  ;  but, 
for  our  own  part^  we  will  prefer  going  on 
with  the  narrative,  leaving  the  reader  at 
liberty  to  solve  the  mystery  as  he  pleases. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  say  this  much — let 
those  who  cannot  make  it  out,  cany  it  to 
their  tailor ;  it  is  a  tailor's  mystery,  and  no 
one  has  so  good  a  right  to  understand  it — 
except,  perhaps,  a  taUor's  wife. 

At  tiie  period  of  his  matrimony,  Neal  had 
become  ns  plump  and  as  stout  as  he  ever  w^as 
known  to  be  in  his  plumpest  and  stoutest 
days.  He  and  the  schoolmaster  had  been 
very  intimate  about  this  time  ;  but  we  know 
not  how  it  happened  that  soon  afterwards 
he  felt  a  modest  bridelike  reluctance  in  meet- 
ing with  that  afflicted  gentleman.  As  the 
eve  of  his  imion  approached,  he  was  in  the 
habit,  during  the  schoobnaster's  visits  to  his 
workshop,  of  alluding,  in  rather  a  sarcastic 
tone,  considering  the  unthriving  appearance 
of  his  friend,  to  the  increasing  lustiness  of 
his  person.  Nay,  he  has  often  leaped  up 
from  his  lap-board,  and,,  in  the  strong  spirit 
of  exultation,  thrust  out  his  leg  in  attesta- 
tion of  his  assertion,  slapping  it,  moreover, 
with  a  loud  laugh  of  triumph,  that  sounded 
like  a  knell  to  the  happiness  of  his  emaciated 
acquaintance.  .  The  schoolmaster's  philoso- 
phy, however,  unlike  his  flesh,  never  departed 
from  him  ;  bis  usual  observation  was,  '*  NeaJ^ 
we  are  both  receding  from  the  same  point ; 
you  increase  in  flesh,  whilst  I,  heaven  help 
me,  am  fast  diminishing." 

The  tailor  received  these  remarks  with 
very  boisterous  mirth,  whilst  Mr.  O'Connor 
simply  shook  his  head,  and  looked  sadly  upon 
his  limbs,  now  shrouded  id  a  superfluity  of 
garments,  somewhat  resembling  a  slender 
thread  of  water  in  a  shallow  summer  stream, 
nearly  wasted  away,  and  surroimded  by  an 
unproportionate  extent  of  channel 

The  fourth  month  after  the  marriage  ar- 
rived. Neal,  one  day,  near  its  close,  began 
to  dress  himself  in  his  best  appareL  Even 
then,  when  buttoning  his  waistcoat,  he  shook 
his  head  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  O'Connot, 
and  made  observations  upon  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  it  over-folded  him. 

WeU,  thought  he,  with  a  sigh — this  waist* 
coat  certainly  did  fit  me  to  a  T  :  but  it's  won* 
dherful  to  think  how — cloth  stretches. 

*'  Neal,"  said  the  wife,  on  perceiving  him 
dressed,  "where  are  you  bound  for? " 

" Faith,  for  life"  replied  Neal,  with  a 
mitigated  swagger  ;  '*  and  I'd  as  soon,  if  it 
had  been  the  wQl  of  Provid " 

He  paused. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  the  wife, 
a  second  time. 

"  Why,"  he  answered,  "  only  to  the  dance 
at  Jemmy  Connolly's  ;  111  be  back  early." 
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"Don't  go,"  said  the  wife. 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Neal,  "  if  the  whole  oounthry 
was  to  prevent  me.  Thunder  an'  lightnin,' 
woman,  who  am  I  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 
but  rather  infirm  voice ;  "  amn't  I  Neal 
Malone,  that  never  met  a  man  who'd  fight 
him  !  Neal  Malone,  that  was  never  beat  by 
mail !  Why,  tare-an-ounze,  woman !  Whoo  I 
111  get  enraged  some  time,  an'  play  the 
divil?    Who'safeard,  Isay?" 

" Don't  go"  added  the  wife  a  third  time, 
giving  Neal  a  significant  look  in  the  &ce. 

In  about  another  half-Jiour,  Neal  sat  down 
quietly  to  his  business^  instead  of  going  to  the 
dance  ! 

Neal  now  turned  himself,  like  many  a  sage 
in  similar  circumstances,  to  philosophy  ;  that 
is  to  say — he  began  to  shake  his  head  upon 
principle,  after  the  manner  of  the  school- 
master. He  would,  indeed,  have  preferred 
the  bottle  upon  principle ;  but  there  was  no 
getting  at  the  bottle,  except  through  the 
wife  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  by  the  time 
it  reached  him,  there  was  little  consolation 
left  in  it.  Neal  bore  all  in  silence ;  for 
silence,  his  friend  had  often  told  him,  was  a 
proof  of  wisdom. 

Soon  after  this,  Neal,  one  evening,  met 
Mr.  0'Ck>nnor  by  chance  upon  a  plank  which 
crossed  a  river.  This  plank  was  only  a  foot 
in  breadth,  so  that  no  two  individuals  could 
pass  each  other  upon  it  We  cannot  find 
words  in  which  to  express  the  dismay  of 
both,  on  finding  that  they  absolutely  glided 
past  one  another  without  collision. 

Both  paused,  and  surveyed  each  other 
solemnly ;  but  the  astonishment  was  all  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  O'Connor. 

"Neal,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "by  all 
the  household  gods,  I  conjure  you  to  speak, 
that  I  may  be  assured  you  live ! " 

The  ghost  of  a  blush  crossed  the  church- 
yard visage  of  the  tailor. 

"  Oh  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  why  the  devil  did 
you  tempt  me  to  marry  a  wife." 

"  Neal,"  said  his  friend,  "  answer  me  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  possible — throw  in- 
to your  countenance  all  the  gravity  you  can 
assume  ;  speak  as  if  you  were  under  the  hands 
of  the  hangman,  with  the  rope  about  your 
neck,  for  tiie  question  is,  indeed,  a  trying 
one  which  I  am  about  to  put  Are  you  stiU 
'  blue-moulded  for  want  of  beating  ?  " 

The  tailor  collected  himself  to  make  a  re- 
ply ;  he  put  one  leg  out — the  very  leg  which 
he  used  to  show  in  triumph  to  his  friend ; 
but,  alas,  how  dwindled  1  He  opened  his 
waistcoat,  and  lapped  it  round  him,  imtil  he 
looked  like  a  weasel  on  its  hind  legs.  He 
then  raised  himself  up  on  his  tip  toes,  and,  in 
an  awful  whisper,  replied,  "  No !  1 !  the  devil 
a  bit  I'm  biue^moivlded  for  want  of  a  batin." 


The  schoolmaster  shook  his  head  in  his 
own  miserable  manner ;  but,  alas !  he  soon 
perceived  that  the  tailor  was  as  great  an 
adept  at  shaking  the  head  as  himself.  Nay, 
he  saw  that  there  was  a  calamitous  refine- 
ment— ^a  delicacy  of  shake  in  the  tailor's  vi- 
brations, which  gave  to  his  ovm  nod  a  very 
conmionplace  character. 

The  next  day  the  tailor  took  in  his  clothes ; 
and  from  time  to  time  continued  to  adjust 
them  to  the  dimensions  of  his  shrinking  per- 
son. The  schoolmaster  and  he,  whenever 
they  could  steal  a  moment^  met  and  sym- 
pathized together.  Mr.  O'Connor,  however, 
bore  up  somewhat  better  than  NeaL  The 
latter  was  subdued  in  heart  and  in  spirit ; 
thoroughly,  completely,  and  intensely  van- 
quished. His  features  became  sharpened  by 
misery,  for  a  termagant  wife  is  the  whetstone 
on  which  all  the  calamities  of  a  hen-{)ecked 
husband  are  painted  by  the  deviL  He  no 
longer  strutted  as  hd  was  wont  to  do ;  he  no 
longer  carried  a  cudgel  as  if  he  wished  to 
wage  a  universal  batUe  with  mankind.  He 
was  now  a  married  mau.-Sneakingly.  and 
with  a  cowardly  crawl  did  he  creep  along  as 
if  every  step  brought  him  nearer  to  tiie  gal- 
lows. The  schoolmaster's  march  of  misery 
was  far  slower  than  Neal's :  the  latter  dia- 
tanoed  him.  Before  three  years  passed,  he 
had  shrunk  up  so  much,  tluit  he  could  not 
walk  abroad  of  a  windy  day  without  carrying 
weights  in  his  pockets  to  keep  him  firm  on 
the  earth,  which  he  once  trod  with  the  step 
of  a  giant  He  again  sought  the  school- 
master, with  whom  indeed  he  associated  as 
much  as  possible.  Here  he  felt  certain  of 
receiving  sympathy ;  nor  was  he  disap- 
pointed. Th&i  worthy,  but  miserable,  man 
and  Neal,  often  retired  beyond  the  hearing 
of  their  respective  wives,  and  supported  each 
other  by  every  argument  in  their  power. 
Often  have  they  been  heard,  in  the  dusk  of 
evening,  singing  behind  a  remote  hedge  that 
melancholy  ditfy,  "  Let  us  both  be  unhappy 
together ; "  which  rose  upon  the  twilight 
breeze  with  a  cautious  quaver  of  sorrow  truly 
heart-rending  and  lugubrious. 

"Neal,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor,  on  one  of 
those  occasions,  "here  is  a  book  which  I 
recommend  to  your  perusal ;  it  is  called 
'  The  Afflicted  Man's  Companion ; '  try  if  you 
cannot  glean  some  consolation  out  of  it" 

"  Faith,"  said  Neal,  "I'm  forever  oblaged 
to  you,  but  I  don't  want  it  Tve  had  *  The 
Afflicted  Man*s  Companion '  too  long,  and 
divil  an  atom  of  consolation  I  can  get  out  of 
it  I  have  one  o'  them  I  tell  you  ;  but,  be  me 
sowl,  ni  not  ondhertake  a  pair  o'  them.  The 
very  name's  enough  for  me."  They  then 
separated. 

The  tailor's  vis  vitce  must  have  been  power- 
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ful,  or  he  would  have  died.  In  two  years 
more  his  friends  could  not  distinguish  him 
from  his  own  shadow ;  a  circumstaace  which 
was  of  great  incx>nyenience  to  him.  Several 
grasped  at  the  hand  of  the  shadow  instead 
of  his  ;  and  one  man  was  near  paying  it  five 
and  sixpence  for  making  a  pair  of  small- 
clothes. Neal,  it  is  true,  undeceived  him 
with  some  trouble ;  but  candidly  admitted 
that  he  was  not  able  to  carry  home  the 
money.  It  was  difficult,  indeed,  for  the  poor 
tailor  to  bear  what  he  felt ;  it  is  true  he  bore 
it  as  long  as  he  could  ;  but  at  length  he  be- 
came suicidal,  and  often  had  thoughts  of 
^'  making  his  own  quieiua  with  his  bare  bod- 
kin." Affcer  many  deliberations «and  afflic- 
tions, he  ultimately  made  the  attempt ;  but, 
alas !  he  found  that  the  blood  of  the  Malones 
refused  to  flow  upon  so  ignominious  an  occa- 
sion. So  h£  solved  the  phenomenon ;  al- 
though theVuth  was,  that  his  blood  was  not 
'' i' the  vein"  for 't;  none  was  to  be  had.  What 
then  was  to  be  done?  He  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  life  by  some  process ;  and  the  next 
that  occurred  to  him  was  hanging.  In  a 
solemn  spirit  he  prepared  a  selvage,  and  sus- 
pended himself  from  the  rafter  of  his  work- 
shop ;  but  here'  another  disappintment 
awaited  him — ^he  would  not  hang.  Such 
was  his  want  of  gravity,  that  his  own  weight 
proved  insufficient  to  occasion  his  death  by 
mere  suspension.  His  third  attempt  was  at 
drowning,  but  he  was  too  light  to  sink  ;  all  the 
elements, — all  his  own  energies  joined  them- 


selves, he  thought,  in  a  wicked  conspiracy  to 
save  his  life.  Having  thus  tried  every 
avenue  to  destruction,  and  failed  in  all,  he 
felt  like  a  man  doomed  to  live  for  ever. 
Henceforward  he  shrunk  and  shrivelled  by 
slow  degrees,  until  in  the  dburse  of  time  he 
became  so  attenuated,  that  the  grossness  of 
human  vision  could  no  longer  reach  him. 

This,  however,  could  not  last  always. 
Though  still  alive,  he  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  imperceptible.  He  could  now 
only  be  heard ;  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
essence — the  very  echo  of  human  existence, 
vox  et  prwterea  nihil.  It  is  true  the  school- 
master asserted  that  he  occasionally  caught 
passing  glimpses  of  him  ;  but  that  was  be- 
cause he  had  been  himself  nearly  spiritual- 
ized by  affliction,  and  his  visual  ray  purged 
in  the  furnace  of  domestic  tribulation.  By 
and  by  Neal's  voice  lessened,  got  fainter  and 
more  indistinct,  until  at  length  nothing  but 
a  doubtful  murmur  could  be  heard,  which 
ultimately  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  a  ringing  in  the  ear& 

Such  was  the  awful  and  mysterious  fate 
of  the  tailor,  who,  as  a  hero,  could  not  of 
course  die ;  he  merely  dissolved  like  an 
icicle,  wasted  into  immateriality,  and  finally 
melted  away  beyond  the  perception  of  mortal 
sense.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  still  living,  and  once 
more  in  the  fulness  of  perfect  health  and 
strength.  His  wife,  however,  we  may  as 
weU  hint,  has  been  dead  more  than  two 
yeara 
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OE,   THE   BROKK^^    PLEDGE, 


PREFACR 

In  proposing  to  wiite  a  series  of  **  Tales 
for  the  Lish  People/*  the  author  feels  per- 
fectly conscious  of  the  many  difficulties  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  by  which  he 
may  be  still  met  in  his  endeavors  to  accom- 
plish that  important  task.  In  order,  how- 
ever,  to  make  everything  as  dear  and  Intel- 
ligible  as  possible,  he  deems  it  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  state  what  his  object  is  in 
undertaking  it :  that  object  is  simply  to  im- 
prove their  physical  and  social  condition — 
generally  ;  and  through  the  medium  of  vivid 
and  striking,  but  unobjectionable  nlorratives, 
to  inculcate  such  principles  as  may  enable 
Irishmen  to  think  more  clearly,  reason  more 
correctly,  and  act  more  earnestly  upon  the 
general  duties,  which,  from  their  position  in 
Sfe,  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  "With 
regard  to  those  who  feel  apprehensive  that 
anything  calculated  to  injure  the  doctrinal 
convictions  of  the  Catholic  people  may  be 
suffered  to  creep  into  these  Tales,  the  author 
has  only  to  assure  them — that  such  an  ob- 
ject comes  within  the  scope  neither  of  his 
plan  or  inclinationa  It  is  not  his  intention 
to  make  these  productions  the  vehicles  of 
Theology  or  Polemics ;  but  studiously  to 
avoid  anything  and  everything  that  even  ap- 
proaches the  sphere  of  clerical  duty.  His 
object,  so  far  from  that,  is  the  inculcation  of 
general,  not  peculiar,  principles — principles 
which  neither  affect  nor  offend  any  creed, 
but  which  are  claimed  and  valued  by  all. 
In  this  way,  by  making  amusement  the  hand- 
maiden of  instruction,  the  author  believes  it 
possible  to  let  into  the  cabin,  the  farm-house, 
and  even  the  landlord's  drawing-room,  a  light 
by  which  each  and  all  of  them  may  read 
many  beneficial  lessons — lessons  that  will,  it 
is  hoped,  abide  with  them,  settle  down  in 
their  hearts,  and  by  giving  them  a  clearer 
sense  of  their  respective  duties,  aid  in  im- 
proving and  regenerating  their  condition. 

To  send  to  the  poor  man's  fireside,  through 
the  medium  of  Tales  that  will  teach  his 
heart  and  purify  his  affections,  those  simple 


lessons  which  may  enable  him  to  undertands 
his  own  i^ue — that  wiU  generate  relf-re- 
spect,  independence,  industry,  love  of  truth, 
hatred  of  deceit  and  falsehood,  habits  of 
cleanliness,  order,  and  punctuality — together 
with  all  those  lesser  virtues  wluch  help  to 
create  a  proper  sense  of  personal  *and  domes- 
tic comfort---to  assist  in  working  out  these 
healthful  purposes  is  the  Author's  anxious 
wish — ^a  task  in  which  any  man  may  feel 
proud  to  engage. 

Self-reliance,  manly  confidence  in  the  ef- 
fect of  their  own  virtues,  respect  for  the  tn'r- 
iues  that  ouglU  to  adorn  i^Lak,  rather  than  for 
rank  itself^  and  a  spuming  of  that  vile  ser- 
viliiy  which  is  only  the  hereditary  remnant 
of  bygone  oppression,  wiU  be  taught  the 
people  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  feel 
how  far  up  in  society  a  high  moral  condition 
can  and  ought  to  place  tiiem.  Nor  is  this 
all ; — the  darker  page  of  Irish  life  shall  be 
laid  open  before  them — in  which  they  will 
be  taught,  by  examples  that  they  can  easily 
understand,  the  fearful  details  of  misery, 
destitution,  banishment,  and  death,  which 
the  commission  of  a  single  crime  may  draw 
down,  not  only  upon  the  criminal  himself, 
but  upon  those  innocent  and  beloved  con- 
nections whom  he  actually  punishes  by  his 
guili 

It  is,  indeed,  with  fear  and  trembling  that 
the  Author  undertakes  such  a  great  and  im* 
portant  task  as  this.  *  If  be  fail,  however,  he 
may  well  say — 


'*  Qnem  si  non  tenuit,  tamen  magnis  ezcidit  ansis. 


t» 


Still  he  is  willing  to  hope  that,  through  the 
aid  of  truthful  fiction,  operating  ypon  the 
feelings  of  his  countr^^men,  and  on  their 
knowledge  of  peasant  life,  he  may  furnish 
them  with  such  a  pleasing  Encyclopedia  of 
social  duty — now  fit  up  with  their  mirth, 
and  again  made  tender  with  their  sorrow — 
as  will  force  them  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
benefactor — to  forget  his  former  errors — 
and  to  cherish  his  name  with  affection,  when 
he  himself  shall  be  freed  forever  from  those 
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cares  and  trials  of  life  which  have  hitherto 
been  his  portion. 

In  the  following  simple  narrative  of  "  Tlie 
Broken  Pledge,"  it  was  his  aim,  wittiout 
leading  his  readers  out  of  the  plain  paths  of 
every-day  life  or  into  the  improbable  crea- 
tions of  Romance,  to  detail  the  character  of 
such  an  individual  as  almost  every  man  must 
have  often  seen  and  noticed  within  the  so- 
ciety by  which  he  is  surrounded.  He  trusts 
that  the  moral,  as  regards  both  husband  and 
wife,  is  wholesome  and  good,  and  calculated 
to  warn  those  who  would  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  "  Art  Maguire." 

Dublin,  July  4,  1845. 


It  has  been  often  observed,  and  as  fre- 
quently inculcated,  through  the  medium  of 
both  press  and  pulpit,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  human  being  who,  how  striking  soever 
his  virtues,  or  how  niunerous  his  good  qual- 
ities may  be,  does  not  carry  in  his  moral 
constitution  some  particular  weakness  or  fail- 
ing, or  perhaps  vice,  to  which  he  is  espe- 
cially subject,  and  which  may,  if  not  properly 
watched  and  restrained,  exercise  an  inju- 
rious and  evil  influence  over  his  whole  life. 
Neither  have  the  admonitions  of  press  or 
pulpit  ended  in  merely  laying  down  this  ob- 
vious and  undeniable  truth,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  properly  proceeded  to  add,  that 
one  of  the  most  pressing  duties  of  man  is  to 
examine  his  own  heart,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  this  particular  vice  or  failing  in  his  case 
may  be,  in  order  that,  when  discovered,  suita- 
ble means  be  taken  to  remove  or  overcome  it 

The  man  whose  history  we  are  about  to 
detail  for  the  reader's  instruction,  was,  espe- 
cially during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  a 
touching,  but  melancholy  illustration  of  this 
indisputable  truth ;  in  other  words,  he  pos- 
sessed the  weakness  or  the  vice,  as  the  read- 
er may  consider  it,  and  found,  when  too  late, 
that  a  yielding  resolution,  or,  to  use  a  phrase 
perhaps  better  understood,  a  good  intension, 
was  but  a  feeble  and  inefficient  instrument 
with  which  to  attempt  its  subjection.  Hav- 
ing made  these  few  preliminary  observations, 
as  being  suitable,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  incidents  which  follow,  we  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  commence  our  narrative 

Arthur,  or,*  as  he  was  more  familiarly  call- 
ed by  the  people.  Art  Maguire,  was  the  son 
of  parents  who  felt  and  knew  that  they  were 
descended  from  higher  and  purer  blood  than 
could  be  boasted  of  by  many  of  the  funiUes 
in  their  neighborhood.  Art's  fiither  was  a 
small  farmer,  who  held  about  ten  acres  of 
land,  and  having  a  family  of  six  children — 
three  sons,  and  as  many  daughters — he  de- 


termined upon  putting  one  or  two  of  the  for- 
mer to  a  trade,  so  soon  as  they  should  be 
sufficiently  grown  up  for  that  purpose.  This, 
under  his  circumstances  was  a  proper  and 
provident  resolution  to  make.  E^  farm  was 
too  small  to  be  parceled  out;  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  into  small  miserable  patch- 
es, upon  each  of  which  a  young  and  incon- 
siderate couple  are  contented  to  sit  down, 
with  the  prospect  of  rearing  up  and  support- 
ing a  numerous  family  with  wofully  inade- 
quate means  ;  for  although  it  is  generally  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  the  families  of  these 
young  persons  will  increase,  yet  it  is  a  per- 
fectly well-known  fact  that  the  little  holding 
wiU  not^  and  the  consequence  is,  that  fami- 
lies keep  subdividing  on  the  one  hand,  and 
increasing  on  the  other,  until  there  is  no 
more  room  left  for  them.  Poverty  then  en- 
sues, and  as  poverty  in  such  cases  begets 
competition,  and  competition  crime,  so  we 
repeat  that  Condy  IkLEiguire's  intention,  as 
being  one  calculated  to  avoid  such  a  painful 
state  of  things,  was  a  proof  of  his. own  good 
sense  and  forethought. 

Arthxir's  brothei;  Frank,  was  a  boy  not 
particularly  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  bril- 
liancy of  intellect,  or  any  great  vivacify  of 
disposition.  When  at  school  he  was  never 
in  a  quarrel,  nor  engaged  inany  of  those  wild 
freaks  which  are  sore  annoyances  to  a  village 
schoolmaster,  and  daring  outrages  against 
his  authority.  He  wa^  consequently  a  &-. 
vorite  not  only  with  the  master,  but  with 
all  the  sober,  well-behaved  boys  of  the  school, 
and  many  a  time  has  Teagui^Booney,  yn!^ 
whom  he  was  educated,  exclaimed,  as  he  ad- 
dressed him : 

"  Gb  to  your  sate,  Frank  abouchal ;  faith, 
although  there  are  boys  endowed  wid  more 
brilliancy  of  intellect  than  has  fallen  to  your 
lot,  yet  you  are  the  very  youth  who  under- 
stands what  is  due  to  legitimate  authority, 
at  any  rate,  an'  that's  no  small  gift  in  itself ; 
go  to  your  sate,  sorrow  taw  will  go  to  your 
substratum  this  bout,  for  not  having  your 
lesson ;  for  well  I  know  it  wasn't  idleness 
that  prevented  you,  but  the  natural  sobriety 
and  slowness  of  intellect  you  are  gifted  wid. 
If  you  are  slow,  however,  you  are  sure,  and 
111  pledge  my  reputaytion  aginst  that  of  the 
great  O'Flaherty  himself,  that  you  and  your 
brinoge  of  a  brother  will  both  live  to  give  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  celebrated  race 
between  the  hare  and  the  tortoise  yet  Go 
to  your  sate  wid  impunity,  and  tell  your  da- 
cent  mother  I  was  inquiring  for  her." 

Such,  indeed,  was  a  tolerably  correct  view 
of  Frank's  character.  He  was  quiet»  inof- 
fensive, laborious,  and  ptmctual ;  though  not 
very  social  or  communicative,  yet  he  was 
both  well-tempered  and  warm-hearted,  pointu 
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which  could  not,  without  considerable  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him,  be  readily  perceived. 
Having  undertaken  the  accomplishment  of 
an  object,  he  permitted  no  circumstance  to 
dishearten  or  deter  him  in  working  out  his 
purpose  ;  if  he  said  it,  he  did  it ;  for  his  word 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  would  ; 
his  integrity  was  consequently  respected,  and 
his  resolution,  when  he  expressed  it^  was 
seldom  disputed  by  his  companions,  who 
knew  that  in  general  it  was  inflexible.  After 
what  we  have  said,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  he  was  both  courageous  and  humane. 

These  combinations  of  character  frequent- 
ly occur.  Many  a  man  not  remarkable  for 
those  qualities  of  the  head  that  impress  them- 
selves most  strikingly  upon  the  world,  is 
nevertheless  gifted  with  those  excellent  prin- 
ciples of  the  heart  which,  although  without 
much  show,  and  scarcely  any  noise,  go  to 
work  out  the  most  useful  pui*poses  of  life. 
Arthur,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  contrast  to  his 
brother,  and  a  strong  one,  too,  on  many 
points ;  his  intellect  was  far  superior  to  that 
of  Frank's,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  by  no 
means  possessed  his  brother's  steadiness  or 
resolution.  We  do  not  say,  however,  that 
he  was  remarkable  for  the  want  of  either,  far 
from  it ;  he  could  form  a  resolution,  and  work 
it  out  as  well  as  his  brother,  provided  his 
course  was  left  unobstructed :  nay,  more,  he 
could  overcome  difficulties  many  and  varied, 
provided  only  that  lie  was  left  unassailed  by 
one  solitary  temptation — that  of  an  easy  and 
good-humored  vanity.  He  was  consdous  of 
his  talents,  and  of  his  excellent  qualities,  and 
being  exceedingly  vain,  nothing  gave  him 
greater  gratiflcation  than  to  hear  himself 
praised  for  possessing  them — for  it  is  a  fact, 
that  eveiy  man  who  is  vain  of  any  particular 
gift,  forgets  that  he  did  not  bestow  that  gift 
upon  himself,  and  that  instead  of  pridmg 
himself  upon  the  possession  of  it,  he  should 
only  be  humbly  thankful  to  the  Being  who 
endowed  him  with  it. 

Art  was  social,  communicative,  and,  al- 
though possessing  what  might  be  considered 
internal  resources  more  numerous,  and  of  a 
for  higher  order  than  did  his  brother,  yet, 
somehow,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  not  the 
same  self-dependence  that  marked  the  other. 
He  always  wanted,  as  it  were,  something  to 
lean  upon,  although  in  truth  he  did  not  at  all 
require  it,  had  he  properly  understood  him- 
self. The  tmth  is,  hke  thousands,  he  did 
not  begin  to  perceive,  or  check  in  time,  those 
early  tendencies  that  lead  a  heart  naturally 
indolent,  but  warm  and  generous,  to  the  habit 
of  relying  first,  in  small  things,  apon  exter- 
nal sources  and  objects,  instead  of  seeking 
and  finding  within  itself  those  materials  for 
manly  independence,  with  which  every  heart 


is  supplied,  were  its  possessor  only  aware  of 
the  &ct,  and  properly  instructed  how  to  use 
them. 

Avt's  enjoyments,  for  instance,  were  al- 
ways of  a  social  nature,  and  never  either  sol- 
itary or  useful  in  their  tendencies ;  of  this 
character  was  eveiy  thing  he  engaged  in. 
He  would  not  make  a  ship  of  water  fiaggon; 
by  himself  nor  sail  it  by  himself — ^he  would 
not  spin  a  top,  nor  trundle  a  hoop  without  a 
companion — if  sent  upon  a  message,  or  to 
dig  a  basket  of  potatoes  in  the  field,  he  would 
raUier  purchase  the  society  of  a  companion 
with  all  the  toys  or  playthings  he  possessed 
than  do  either  alone.  His  very  lessons  he 
would  not  get  unless  his  brother  Frank  got 
his  along  with  him.  The  reader  may  thus 
perceive  that  he  acquired  no  early  habit  of 
self-restraint,  no  principle  of  either  labor  or 
enjoyment  within  himself,  and  of  course 
could  acquire  none  at  all  of  self-reliance.  A 
social  di4>osition  in  our  amusements  is  not 
only  proper,  but  natural,  for  we  believe  it  is 
pretty  generally  known,  that  he  who  alto- 
gether prefers  such  amusements  is  found  to 
be  deficient  in  the  best  and  most  generous 
principles  of  our  nature.  Every  thing,  how- 
ever^ has  its  limits  and  its  exceptions  Art» 
if  sent  to  do  a  day's  work  alone,  would  either 
abandon  it  entirely,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  his 
father's  anger,  or  he  would,  as  we  have  said, 
purchase  the  companionship  of  some  neigh- 
bor's son  or  child,  for,  provided  he  had  owy 
one  to  whom  he  could  talk,  he  cared  not,  and 
having  thus  succeeded,  he  would  finish  it 
triumphantly. 

In  due  time,  however,  his  great  prevailing 
weakness,  vanity,  became  well  known  to  his 
family,  who,  already  aware  of  his  peculiar 
aversion  to  any  kind  of  employment  that  was 
not  social,  immediately  seized  upon  it,  and 
instead  of  taking  rational  steps  to  remove  it, 
they  nursed  it  into  stronger  life  by  paudexing 
to  it  as  a  convenient  means  of  regulating, 
checking,  or  stimulating  the  whole  habits  of 
his  life.  His  family  were  not  aware  of  the 
moral  consequences  whiclf  they  were  likely 
to  produce  by  conduct  such  as  this,  nor  of 
the  pains  they  were  ignorantly  taking  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  future  misfortune  and 
misery. 

"Art,  my  good  boy,  will  you  take  your 
spade  and  d^e  out  Uie  remaindher  o'  that 
drain,  between  the  Hannigans  and  us,"  said 
his  fether. 

"  WeU,  will  Frank  come  ?  " 

"  Sure  you  know  he  can't ;  isn't  he  weed- 
in'  that  bit  of  bUmther  in  Crackton's  park, 
an'  afther  that  sure  he  has  to  cut  scraws  on 
the  Pirl-hill  for  the  new  bam." 

"  Well,  111  help  him  if  he  helps  me ;  isn't 
that  fair  ?    Let  us  join." 
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"  Hut,  get  out  o*  tliat,  aYoumeeu ;  go 
yourself ;  do  what  you're  bid,  Art" 

"Is  it  by  myself?  murdher  alive,  father, 
don't  ax  me ;  I'U  give  him  my  new  Cammon 
if  he  comes." 

"  Throth  you  won't ;  the  soira  hand  I'd 
ever  wish  to  see  the  same  Gammon  in  but 
your  own ;  faix,  it's  you  that  can  handle  it 
in  style.  Well  now.  Art,  well  becomes  my- 
self but  I  thought  I  could  play  a  Cammon 
wid  the  face  o'  clay  wanst  in  my  time,  but 
may  I  never  sin  if  ever  I  could  match  you  at 
it ;  oh,  sorra  taste  o*  your  Cammon  you  must 
"ptxrt  wid ;  siue  I'd  rather  scower  tiie  drain 
myself." 

"Bedad  I  uoon*t  part  wid  it  then." 

"I'd  rather,  I  tell  you,  scow^er  it  myself — 
an*  I  will,  too.  Sure  if  I  renew  the  ould 
cough  an  me  I'll  thry  the  Cashdratoan,*  that 
did  me  so  much  good  the  last  time." 

"Well,  that's  purty  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you  to 
go  1  Oh,  ay,  indeed — as  if  I'd  stand  by  an' 
let  you.  Not  so  bad  as  that  comes  to, 
either — no.  Is  the  spade  an'  shovel  in  the 
shed?" 

**To  be  sure  they  are.  Throth,  Art, 
you're  worth  the  whole  o'  them — the  sorra 
lie  in  it     Well,  go,  avillish." 

Thus  was  this  fine  boy's  weakness  played 
upon  by  those  who,  it  is  true,  were  not  at  all 
conscious  of  the  injury  they  were  inflicting 
upon  him  at  the  time.  He  was  certainly  the 
pride  of  the  family,  and  even  while  they 
humored  and  increased  this  his  predominant 
and  most  dangerous  foible,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  they  gratified  their  own  affection  as 
much  as  they  did  his  vanity. 

His  father's  family  consisted,  as  we  have 
said,  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
latter  were  the  elder,  and  in  point  of  age 
Art,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  youngest  of 
them  all  The  education  that  he  and  his 
brothers  received  was  such  as  the  time  and 
the  neglected  state  of  the  country  afforded 
them.  They  could  all  read  and  write  toler- 
ably well,  and  knew  something  of  arithmetic. 
This  was  a  proof  that  their  education  had 
not  been  neglected.  And  why  should  it? 
Were  they  not  the  descendants  of  the  great 
Maguires  of  Fermanagh?  Why,  the  very 
consciousness  of  their  blood  was  felt  as  a 
proud  and  unanswerable  argument  against 
ignoranca  The  best  education,  therefore, 
that  could  be  procured  by  persons  in  their 
humble  sphere  of  life,  they  received.  The 
eldest  brother,  whose  name  was  Brian,  did 
not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  the 
eldest  sons  of  small  farmers,  receive  so  liberal 
a  portion  of  instruction  as  Frank  or  Art 
Tliis  resulted  from  the  condition  and  neces- 
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sities  of  his  fether,  who  could  not  spare  him 
from  his  farm — and,  indeed,  it  cost  the  wor- 
thy man  many  a  sore  heart.  At  all  events, 
time  advanced^  and  the  two  younger  brothers 
were  taken  from  school  with  a  view  of  being 
apprenticed  to  some  useful  tra4e.  The 
character  of  each  was  pretty  well  in  accor- 
dance with  their  respective  dispositions. 
Frank  had  no  enemies,  yet  was  he  by  no 
means  so  popular  as  Art,  who  had  many. 
The  one  possessed  nothing  to  excite  envy, 
and  neVer  gave  offence ;  tibe  other,  by  the 
very  superiority  of  his  natural  powers,  exult- 
ingly  paraded,  as  they  were,  at  the  expense 
of  dulness  or  unsuccessful  'rivalry,  created 
many  vindictive  maligners,  who  let  no  op- 
portunity pass  of  giving  him  behind  his  back 
the  harsh  word  which  the"y  durst  not  give 
him  to  his  face.  In  spite  of  all  this,  his 
acknowledged  superiority,  his  generosity, 
his  candor,  and  utter  ignorance  or  hatred 
of  the  low  chicaneries  of  youthful  cimning, 
joined  to  his  open,  intrepid,  and  manly 
character,  conspired  to  render  him  popular 
in  an  extraorc^ary  degree.  Nay,  his  very 
failings  added  to  this,  and  when  the  battle 
of  his  character  was  fought,  all  the  tradition- 
ary errors  of  moral  life  were  quoted  in  his 
fevor. 

"Ay,  ay,  the  boy  has  his  faults,  and  who 
has  not ;  I'd  be  glad  to  know  ?  If  he's  live- 
ly, it's  betther  to  be  that,  than  a  mosey,  •any 
day.  His  brother  Frank  is  a  good  boy,  but 
sure  divil  a  squig  of  spunk  or  spirits  is  in 
him,  an',  my  dear,  you  know  the  ould  prov- 
erb, that  a  standin'  pool  always  stinks, 
while  the  runnin'  strame  is  sweet  and  clear 
to  the  bottom.  If  he's  proud,  he  has  a  right 
to  be  proud,  and  why  shouldn't  he,  seein' 
that  it's  well  known  he  could  take  up  more 
lamin'  than  half  the  school" 

"  Well,  but  poor  Frank's  a  harmless  boy, 
and  never  gave  offence  to  mortual,  whioh, 
by  the  same  token,  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  Art  the  lad." 

"  Very  well,  we  know  all  that ;  and  may- 
be it  'ud  be  betther  for  himself  if  he  had  a 
sharper  spice  of  the  dvoual  in  him-^but  sure 
the  poor  boy  hasn't  the  brain  for  it.  Offence ! 
oh,  the  dickens  may  seize  the  offence  poor 
Frank  will  give  to  man  or  woman,  barrin'  he 
mends  his  manners,  and  gets  a  little  life  into 
him — sure  he  was  a  year  and  a  day  in  the 
Five  Common  Rules,  an'  three  blessed  weeks 
gettin'  the  Multiplication  Table." 

Such,  in  general,  was  the  estimate  formed 
of  their  respective  characters,  by  those  who, 
of  course,  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
them  best  Whether  the  latter  were  right 
or  wrong  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  must  protest,  even  in  this 
early  stage  of  oiu*  narrative,  against  those 
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popular  exhibitions  of  mistaken  sympathy,  I  The  unexpected  and  touching  nature  of 
which  in  early  life — the  most  dangerous  pe-  his  motive,  so  different  from  what  was  ex- 
riod  too — are  felt  and  expressed  for  those  pected,  went  immediately  to  his  father's 
who,  in  association  with  weak  points  of  char-  \  heart.  He  looked  at  his  fine  boy,  and  was 
acter,  give  strong  indications  of  talent.  This  |  silent  for  a  minute,  after  which  he  wiped  the 
mistaken,  generosity  is  pernicious  to  the  in- ,  moisture  from  his  eyes.  Art,  on  seeing 
dividual,  inasmuch  as  it  confirms  him  in  the  \  his  &ther  affected,  became  so  himself,  and 
very  errors  which  he  should  correct,  and  I  added — 

in  &e  process  of  youthful  reasoning,  which  ''  That's  my  only  raison,  Either,  for  not 
is  most  selfish,  induces  him  not  only  to  '  goin' ;  I  wouldn't  like  to  lave  you  an'  them, 
doubt  the  whisperings  of  his  own  conscience,    ii  I  could  help  ii" 

but  to  substitute  in  their  stead  the  prompts ;  ''Well,  acushla,"  repUed  the  father,  while 
ings  of  the  silliest  vanity.  \  his  eyes  beamed  on  him  with  tenderness  and 

Having  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  these  affection,  "  sure  we  wouldn't  ax  you  to  go,  if 
two  brothers  in  their  schoolboy  life,  we  now  '  we  could  any  way  avoid  it—  its  for  yourown 
come  to  that  period  at  which  their  father  |  good  we  do  ii  Don't  refuse  to  go,  Art :  sure 
thought  proper  to  apprentice  them.  The  i  for  my  sake  you  won't  ? " 
choice  of  the  trade  he  left  to  their  own  natu-  ;  "  I  will  go,  then,"  he  replied  ;  "  Til  go  for 
ral  judgment,  and  as  Frank  was  the  eldest,  your  sake.  Hut  HI  miss  you  alL" 
he  was  allowed  to  choose  firsi  He  immedi-  ''An'  we'U  miss  you,  ahagur.  Gk>d  bless 
ately  selected  that  of  a  carpenter,  as  being  you.  Art  de^r,  it's  jist  like  you.  Ay,  wiU  we 
clean,  respectable,  and  within-doors  ;  and,  ;  in  throth  miss  you  ;  but,  then,  think  what  a 
as  he  added —  j  brave  fine  thing  itll  be  for  you  to  have  a  grip 

"  Where  the  wages  is  good — and    then    of  a  dacent  independent  trade,  that'll  keep 
I'm  tould  that  one  can  work  afther  hours,  if   your  feet  out  o^  the  dirt  while  you  live." 


they  wisL" 
•   "Very  well,"  said  the  father,  ^'now  let  us 
hear,   Art ;  come,  alanna,  what  are  you  on 
for?" 

"in  not  take  any  trade,"  replied  Art. 

"  Not  take  any  trade.  Art !  why,  my  good- 
ness, sure  you  Imew  all  along  that  you  war 
for  a  trade.  Don't  you  know  when  you  and 
Frank  grow  up,  and,  of  course,  must  take  the 


"I  will  go,"  repeated  Art,  "but  as  for  the 
trade,  111  have  none  but  Frank's.  Til  be  a 
carpenter,  for  then  he  and  I  can  be  together," 

In  addition  to  the  affectionate  motive  which 
Art  had  mentioned  to  his  Either — and  which 
was  a  true  one — as  occasioning  his  reluc- 
tance to  learn  a  trade,  there  was  another, 
equally  strong  and  equally  tender.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  there  lived  a  family 


world  on  your  heads,  that  it  isn't  this  strip    named  Murray,  between  whom  and  the  Ma- 
of  a  farm  that  you  can  depend  on."  !  guires  there  subsisted  a  very  kindly  intima- 

" That's  what  I  think  of,"  said  Frank  ;  I  cy.  Jemmy  Murray  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
*'  one's  not  to  begin  the  world  wid  empty  wealthiest  men  in  tliat  part  of  the  parish,  as 
pockets,  or,  any  way,  widout  some  ground  to  i  wealth  then  was  considered — ^that  is  to  say, 
put  one's  foot  on."  .    j  he  farmed  about  forty  acres,  which  he  held 


"  The  world ! "  rejoined  Art ;  "  why,  what 
the  sorra  puts  thoughts  o'  the  world  into 
your  head,  Frank  ?  Isn't  it  time  enough  for 
you  or  me  to  think  o'  the  world  these  ten 
years  to  come? 


at  a  moderate  rent,  and  as  he  was  both  in- 
dustrious and  irugalj  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
consequence  that  he  and  his  were  well  to  do 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
even  a  passing  acquaintance  would  ever  have 


"Ay,"  repHed  Frank,  "  but  when  we  come  '  taken  place  between  them,  were  it  not  for 
to  join  it  isn't  the  time  to  begin  to  think  of  i  the  consideration  of  the  blood  which  was 
it ;  don't  you  know  what  the  ould  saying  known  to  flow  in  the  veins  of  the  Fermanagh 
says — ha  nha  la  na  guiha  la  na  8cuiUd>a —  Maguires.  Murray  was  a  good  deal  touched 
it  isn't  on  the  windy  day  that  you  are  to  look  |  with  purse-pride — ^the  most  offensive  and 
for  your  scollops."  *  ,  contemptible  description  of  pride  in  the  world 

"  An'  what  'ud  prevent  you,  Art,  from  I  — and  would  never  have  suffered  an  inti- 
goin'  to  lam  a  trade?"  asked  his  ftither.  \  macy,  were  it  not  for  the  reason  I  have  al^ 

"I'd  rather  stay  with  you,'  repUed  the    leged.     It  is  true  he  was  not  a  man  of  such 

affectionate  boy  ;  "  I  don't  like  to  leave  you    simnless  integrity  as  Ck)ndy  Maguire,  because 

nor  the  family,  to  be  goin'  among  strangers."  |  it  was  pretty  weU  known  that  m  the  course 

■  I  of  his  hfe,  while  accumulating  money,  he 

*  The  proverb  incaloates  forethonght  and  pro-  !  was  said  to  have  stooped  to  practices  that 

Tiaion.       ScoUop  is  an  osier  sharpened  at  both  \  were,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  highly  di»- 

enda,  by  which  the  thatoh  of  a  hoaae  is  fwtened  |  creditable.     For  instance,   he  always   held 
down  to  the  roof.     Of  a  windy  day  the   thatch  I  ^^'^"•«^"*^»     **'*    *j«««u^/o,    u^    mmm^^^jo    **^«* 

alone  wonld  be  utterly  useless,  if  there  were  no  aool-  i  ^^^^  his  meal,  imtil  there  came  what  is  un- 

lops  to  keep  it  firm.  1  fortunately  both  too  well  known  and  too  well 
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felt  in  Ireland, — a  dear  year — a  year  of  hun- 
ger, starvation,  and  famine.  For  the  same 
reason  he  held  over  his  hay,  and  indeed  on 
passing  his  haggai'd  you  were  certain  to  per- 
•ceive  three  or  four  immense  stacks,  bleached 
by  the  sun  and  rain  of  two  or  three  seasons 
into  a  tawny  yellow.  Go  into  his  large 
kitchen  or  storehouse,  and  vou  saw  three  or 
four  immense  deal  chests  filled  with  meal, 
^hich  was  reseiTed  for  a  season  of  scarcity 
— for,  proud  as  Farmer  Murray  was,  he  did 
not  disdain  to  fatten  upon  human  misery. 
Between  these  two  families  there  was,  as  we 
have  said,  an  intimacy.  It  was  wealth  and 
worldly  goods  on  the  one  side  ;  integrity  and 
old  blood  on  the  other.  Be  this  as  it  may. 
Farmer  Murray  had  a  daughter,  Margaret, 
the  youngest  of  four,  who  was  .much  about 
the  age  of  Arthur  Maguire.  Margaret  was 
a  girl  whom  it  was  almost  impossible  to  know 
4uid  not  to  love.  Though  then  but  seven- 
teen, her  figure  was  full,  rich,  and  beautifully 
formed.  Her  abundant  hair  was  black  and 
glossy  as  ebony,  and  her  skin,  which  threw 
a  lustre  like  ivory  itself,  had — not  the  white- 
ness of  snow — but  a  whiteness  a  thousand 
times  more  natural — a  whiteness  that  was 
fresh,  radiant,  and  spotless.  She  was  arch 
and  fuU  of  spirits,  but  her  humor — for  she 
possessed  it  in  abimdance — was  so  artless, 
joyous,  and  innocent^  that  the  heart  was  tak- 
'Cn  with  it  before  one  had  time  for  reflection. 
Added,  however,  to  this  charming  vivacity 
of  temperament  were  many  admirable  vir- 
tues, and  a  fund  of  deep  and  fervent  feeling, 
which,  even  at  that  early  period  of  her  life, 
had  made  her  name  belived  by  every  one  in 
the  parish,  especially  the  poor  and  destitute. 
The  fact  is,  she  was  her  father's  favorite 
daughter,  and  he  could  deny  her  nothing. 
The  admirable  girl  was  conscious  of  this,  but 
instead  of  availing  herself  of  his  affection  for 
her  in  a  way  that  many — nay,  we  may  say, 
most — would  have  done,  for  purposes  of 
dress  or  vanity,  she  became  an  interceding 
angel  for  the  poor  and  destitute  ;  and  closely 
as  Murray  loved  money,  yet  it  is  due  to  him 
to  say,  that,  on  these  occasions,  she  was 
generally  successful.  Indeed,  he  was  so  far 
from  being  insensible  to  his  daughter's  noble 
virtues,  that  he  felt  pride  in  reflecting  that 
she  possessed  them,  and  gave  aid  ten  times 
from  that  feeling  for  once  that  he  did  from  a 
more  exalted  one.  Such  was  Margaret  Mur- 
ray, and  such,  we  are  happy  to  say — for  we 
know  it— are  thousands  of  the  peasant  girls 
of  our  coimtry. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  in 
addition  to  the  reluctance  which  a  heart 
naturally  affectionate,  hke  Art's,  should  feel 
on  leaving  his  relations  for  the  first  time,  he 
4should  experience  much  secret  sorrow  at  be- 


ing deprived  of  the  society  of  this  sweet  and 
winning  girl. 

Matters  now,  however,  were  soon  ar- 
ranged, and  the  time,  nay,  the  very  day  foi 
their  departure  was  appointed.  Art,  though 
deeply  smitten  with  the  charms  of  IVIargaret 
Murray,  had  never  yet  ventured  to  breathe 
to  her  a  syllable  of  love,  being  deterred  nat- 
urally enough  by  the  distance  in  point  of 
wealth  which  existed  between  the  familiea 
Not  that  this  alone,  perhaps,  would  have 
prevented  him  from  declaring  his  affection 
for  her  ;  but,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  not 
been  left  unimpresseid  by  his  father's  hered- 
itary sense  of  the  decent  pride,  strict  hon- 
esty, and  independent  spirit,  which  should 
always  mark  the  conduct  and  feeHngs  of  any 
one  descended  from  the  great  Fermanagh 
Maguires.  He  might,  therefore,  probably 
have  spoken,  but  that  his  pride  dreaded  a 
repulse,  and  tkai  he  could  not  bear  to  con- 
template. This,  joined  to  the  natural  diffi- 
dence of  youth,  sufficiently  accounts  for  his 
silence. 

There  lived,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
write,  which  is  not  a  thousand  years  ago,  at 
a  place  called  ''  the  (Corner  House,"  a  cele- 
brated carpenter  named  Jack  M'Carroll.  He 
was  unquestionably  a  first-rate  mechanic, 
kept  a  large  establishment,  and  had  ample 
and  extensive  business.  To  him  had  Art 
and  Frank  been  apprenticed,  and,  indeed,  a 
better  selection  could  not  have  been  made, 
for  Jack  was  not  only  a  good  workman  him- 
self, but  an  excellent  employer,  and  an  hon- 
est man.  An  arrangement  had  been  entered 
into  with  a  neighboring  farmer  regarding 
their  board  and  lodging,  so  that  every  thing 
was  settled  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties. 

When  the  day  of  their  departure  had  at 
length  arrived.  L  felt  his  affekons  stroBgly 
divided,  but  without  being  diminished,  be- 
tween Margaret  Murray  and  his  family ; 
while  Frank,  who  was  calm  and  thoughtful, 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  getting 
ready  such  luggage  as  they  had  been  provi- 
ded with. 

**  Frank,"  said  Art,  "  don't  you  think  we 
ought  to  go  and  bid  farewell  to  a  few  of  our 
nearest  neighbors  before  we  lave  home  ?  " 

"  Where's  the  use  of  that  ?  "  asked  Frank  ; 
''  not  a  bit.  Art ;  the  best  plan  is  jist  to  bid 
our  own  people  farewell,  and  sHp  away  with- 
out noise  or  nonsense." 

"  You  may  act  as  you  plaise,  Frank,"  re- 
pHed  the  other ;  ''as  for  me,  111  call  on 
Jemmy  Hanlon  and  Tom  Connolly,  at  all 
events ;  but  hould,"  said  he,  abruptly,  "  ought 
I  to  do  that  ?  Isn't  it  their  business  to  come 
tons?" 

"It  is,"  replied  Frank,    "and  so    they 
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would  too,  but  that  they  think  we  won't  start  I  country  lanes  that  are  mostly  enclosed  on  each 
till  Thursday  ;  for  you  know  we  didn't  in-  side  by  thorn  hedges,  and  have  their  sides 
tend  to  go  till  then."  \  bespangled  with  a  profusion  of  delicate  and 

"Well,"  stiid  Art,  "that's  a  horse  of  an-  fragrtmt  wild  flowers,  while  the  pathway, 
other  color :  I  ivill  call  on  them.  Wouldn't  from  the  unfrequency  of  feet,  is  generally 
they  think  it  heartless  of  us  to  go  off  wi( lout  '  covered  with  short  daisy-gemmed  grass, 
seein'  them  ?  An'  besides,  Frank,  why  should  with  the  exception  of  a  trodden  line  in  the 
we  steal  away  Uke  thieves  tliat  had  the  hue  middle  that  is  made  solely  by  foot-passen- 
and  cry  at  their  heels?  No,  faith,  us  sure  gers.  Such  was  the  sweet  spot  in  which 
as  we  go  at  all,  we'U  go  openly,  an'  like  men  they  stood  at  the  moment  the  last  glance 
that  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of."  took  place  between  them. 

"  Ver}'  well,"  replied  his  brother,  "  have  At  length  Margaret  spoke,  but  why  was  it 
it  yoiu'  own  way,  so  far  as  you're  cousarned,  that  her  voice  was  such  music  to  liim  noic? 
as  for  me,  I  look  upon  it  all  as  mere  non-  Musical  and  sweet  it  always  was,  and  he 
sense."  i  had  heard  it  a  thousand  times  before,  but 

It  is  seldom  that  honest  and  manly  affec-  why,  we  ask,  was  it  now  so  delicious  to  his 
tion  fails  to  meet  its  reward,  be  the  period  eai%  so  ecstatic  to  his  heaii  ?  Ah,  it  was  tliat 
Boon  or  late.  Had  Art  been  guided  by  sweet,  entrancuig  little  charm  which  trem- 
Frank's  apparent  indifference — who,  how-  bled  up  from  lier  young  and  beating  lieai't, 
ever,  acted  in  this  matter  solely  for  the  sake  through  its  softest  intonations  ;  this  low  tre- 
of  sparing  his  brother  s  feelings — he  would  mor  it  was  that  confirmed  the  tale  which  the 
have  missed  the  opportunity  of  being  a  party  divine  glance  of  that  dark,  but  soft  and  mel- 
to  an  incident  which  influenced  his  future  low  eye,  had  just  told  him.  But  to  procee<l, 
life  in   aU  he  ever  afterwards  enjoyed  and    at  length  she  spoke — 

BufferecL  He  had  gone,  as  he  said,  to  bid  **  Arthur,"  said  the  innocent  girl,  uncon- 
farewell  to  his  neighboi's,  and  was  on  his  re-  scious  that  she  was  about  to  do  an  act  for 
turn  home  in  order  to  take  his  departure,  which  many  will  condemn  her,  "  before  you 
when  whom  should  he  meet  on  her  way  to  go,  and  I  know  I  will  not  have  an  opportu- 
her  father's  house,  after  having  called  at  Jm  ,  nity  of  seein'  you  again,  will  you  accept  of  a 
faLher  s  "'  to  see  the  girls,"  as  she  said,  with  a    keepsake  from  me?" 

slight  emphasis  upon  the  word  girls,  but  '  "  Will  I  ?  oh,  Margaret,  Margaret !  " — he 
Margaret  Murray.  gazed   at   her,  but   could   not  proceed,  his 

As   was  natui-al,   and   as  they  had  often    heart  was  too  full, 
done   before   under   similar   circumstances,         "  Take  this,"  said  she,  "  and  keep  it  U)v 
each  paused  on  meeting,  but  somehow  on    my  sake." 

this  occiision  there  was  visible  on  both  sides  He  took  it  out  of  her  hand,  he  seized  th- 
more  restraint  tlian  either  had  ever  yet  hand  itself,  another  glance,  and  they  sank 
8ho>\Ti.  At  length,  the  preUminary  chat  into  ea<^h  other's  arms,  each  trembling  with 
having  ceased,  a  silence  ensued,  which,  after  an  ex(»ess  of  happiness.  Margaret  wept, 
a  little  time,  was  broken  by  Margaret,  who.  This  gush  of  rapture  reheved  and  lightened 
Ai*t  could  perceive,  blushed  deeply  as  she  their  young  and  innocent  hearts,  and  ^lar- 
spoke.  gai'et  having  withdrawn    herself   from  his 

"So,  Art,  you  and  Frank  are  goin'  to  lave  ,  iu-ms,  they  could  now  speak  more  freely.  It 
us."  !  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  detail  then* 

"  It's  not  with  my  own  consint  Ivi  goin*,  ,  convei'sation,  which  may  easily  be  conjee- 
Margaret,"  he  replied.  As  he  uttered  the  tured  by  om*  readeiu  On  looking  at  the 
words  he  looked  at  her  ;  their  eyes  met,  but  keepsake,  Art  found  that  it  was  a  tress  of 
neither  could  stand  the  glance  of  the  other  ;  |  her  rich  and  I'uven  hair,  which,  we  may  add 
they  were  instantly  withdrawn.  '  here,  he  tied  about  his  heart  that  daj*-,  and 

"  m  not  forget  my  friends,  at  all  events,"  on  that  heart,  or  rather  the  dust  of  that 
said  Art ;  "  at  least,  there's  some  o'  them  I    heart,  it  lies  on  this. 

won't,  nor  wouldn't  either,  if  I  was  to  get  a  It  wiis  fortunate  for  Art  that  he  followed 
million  o'  money  for  doin'  so."  his  brother's  judgment  in  selecting  the  same 

Margaret's  face  and  neck,  on  hearing  this,  trade.  Fi-ank,  we  have  said,  notwithstand- 
were  in  one  glow  of  crimson,  and  she  kept  ing  his  coldness  of  manner,  was  by  no  means 
her  eyes  still  on  the  ground,  but  made  no  deficient  in  feeling  or  affection  ;  he  jwssessed, 
reply.  At  length  she  raised  them,  and  their  however,  the  power  of  suppressing  their  ex- 
glances  met  again  ;  in  that  glance  the  con-  temal  manifestations,  a  circumstance  which 
sciousness  of  his  meaning  was  read  by  both,  not  unfrequently  occasioned  it  to  happen 
the  secret  was  disclosed,  and  their  love  told,    that  want  of  feeling  was  often  imputed  to 

The  place  where  they  stood  was  in  one  him  without  any  just  cause.  At  all  events, 
of  those  exquisitely  wild  but  beautiful  green  .  he  was  a  guide,  a  monitor,  and  a  friend  to 
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his  brother,  whom  he  most  sincerely  and  af- 
fectionately loved  ;  he  kindly  pointed  out  to 
him  his  errors,  matured  his  judgment  by 
sound  practicid  advice  :  where  it  was  neces- 
sary, he  gave  him  the  spur,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions held  him  in.  Art  was  extremely 
well-tempered,  as  was  Frank  also,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  any  two  brothers  could  agree 
better,  or  live  in  more  harmony  than  they 
did.  In  truth,  he  had  almost  succeeded  in 
opening  Art's  eyes  to  the  weak  points  in  his 
character,  especially  to  the  greatest,  and  most 
dangerous  of  all — his  vanity,  or  insatiable 
appetite  for  praise.  They  had  not  been  long 
in  M'Carroirs  estabhshment  when  the  young 
m:in  s  foibles  were  soon  seen  through,  and 
of  course  began  to  be  played  upon  ;  Frank, 
however,  like  a  guardian  angel,  was  always 
at  hand  to  advise  or  defend  him,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  as  both,  in  a  physical  contest, 
were  able  and  willing  to  fight  their  o^vn  bat- 
tles, we  need  not  say  that  in  a  short  time 
their  fellow-workmen  ceased  to  play  off  their 
pranks  upon  either  of  them.  Everything 
forthwith  passed  very  smoothly ;  Art's  love 
for  Margaret  Murray  was  like  an  apple  of 
gold  in  his  heart,  a  secret  treasure  of  which 
the  world  knew  nothing ;  they  saw  each 
other  at  least  once  a  month,  when  their  vows 
were  renewed,  and,  surely,  we  need  not  say, 
that  their  affection  on  each  subsequent  in- 
terview only  became  more  tender  and  en- 
during. 

The  period  of  Frank's  and  Art  s  appren- 
ticeship had  now  nearly  expired,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  their  conduct  reflected 
the  highest  credit  upon  themselves.  Three 
or  four  times,  we  beUeve,  Art  had  been  se- 
duced, in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  by  the 
influence  of  bad  company,  to  indulge  in  drink, 
even  to  intoxication.  This,  during  the  great- 
er p.irt  of  a  whole  apprenticeship,  consider- 
ing his  temperament,  and  the  almost  daily 
temptations  by  which  he  was  beset,  must  be 
admitted  on  the  whole  to  be  a  verj'  moderate 
amount  of  error  in  that  respect.  On  the 
morning  after  his  last  transgression,  how- 
ever, apprehending  very  naturally  a  strong 
remonstrance  from  his  brother,  he  addressed 
him  as  follows,  in  anticipation  of  what  he 
supposed  Frank  was  about  to  say : — 

"Now,  Frank,  I  know  you're  goin'  to 
scould  me,  and  what  is  more,  I  know  I 
disarve  all  you  could  say  to  me  ;  but  there's 
one  thing  you  don't  know,  an'  that  is  what  I 
suffer  for  lettin'  myself  be  made  a  fool  of  last 
night  Afther  the  advices  you  have  so  often 
given  me,  and  afther  what  my  father  so  often 
tould  US  to  think  of  ourselves,  and  afther  the 
solemn  promises  I  made  to  you — and  that  / 
broken  I  feel  as  if  I  was  nothin'  more  or  less 
than  a  disgrace  to  the  name." 


!  "Art,"  said  the  other,  ''I'm  glad  to  hear 
'  you  speak  as  you  do  ;  for  it's  a  proof  that 
!  repentance  is  in  your  heart.  I  suppose  I 
I  needn't  say  that  it's  your  intention  not  to  be 
!  cauglit  be  these  fellows  again." 

"  J3v  the  sacred — " 
,       "  Whisht,"  said  Frank,  clapping  his  hand 
I  upon  his  mouth  ;    "  there's  no  use  at  all  in 
;  rash  oaths.  Art,     If  your  mind  is  made  uj> 
'  honestly  and  fii-mlv  in  the  sip^ht  of  God — and 
I  dependin'  upon  his  assistance,  that  is  enough 
— and  a  gi'eat  deal  betther,  too,  than  a  rash 
oath  made  in  a  sudden  fit  of  repentance — 
ay,  before  you're  properly  recovered  from 
I  your  liquor.     Now  say  no  more,  only  prom- 
ise me  you  won't  do  the  Hke  again." 
,      "  Frank,  listen  to  me — by  all  the — " 

"  Hould,  Art,"  replied  Frank,  stopping  him 
agaiil ;  "I  tell  you  once  more,  this  rash  swear- 
in'  is  a  bad  sign — 111  hear  no  rash  oaths  ; 
but  listen  you  to  me  ;  if  your  mind  is  made 
up  against  drinkin'  this  way  again,  jist  look 
me  calmly  and  steadily  in  the  face,  and  an- 
swer me  simply  by  yes  or  no.  Now  take 
your  time,  an'  don't  be  in  a  hurrj' — be  cool — 
be  calm — reflect  upon  what  you're  about  to 
say  ;  and  whether  it's  your  solemn  and  seri- 
ous intention  to  abide  by  it.  My  question 
'ill  be  very  short  and  very  simple  ;  your  an- 
swer, as  I  said,  will  be  merely  yes  or  no. 
Will  you  ever  allow  these  fellows  to  make 
you  drunk  again?  Yes  or  no,  an'  not  an- 
other word." 
"  No." 

"  That  vnll  do,"  said  Frank  ;  "  now  give 
me  your  hand,  and  a  single  word  upon  whp,t 
has  passed  you  will  never  hear  from  me." 

In  large  manufactories,  and  in  workshops 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  two  brothers 
were  now  serving  their  apprenticeship,  al- 
most every  one  knows  that  the  drunken  and 
profligate  entertain  an  unaccoimtable  antipa- 
thy against  the  moral  and  the  sober.  Art's 
last  fit  of  intoxication  was  not  only  a  triumph 
over  himself,  but,  what  was  still  more,  a 
triumph  over  his  brother,  who  had  so  often 
prevented  him  from  falling  into  their  snares 
and  joining  in  their  bruted  excesses.  It  so 
happened,  however,  tliat  about  this  precise 
period.  Art  had,  imfortunately,  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  one  of  the  class  I  speak  of, 
an  adroit  fellow  with  an  oily  tongue,  vast 
powers  of  flatteiy,  and  still  greater  powers 
of  bearing  liquor — for  Frank  could  observe, 
that  notwithstanding  all  their  potations,  he 
never  on  any  occasion  observed  him  affected 
by  drink,  a  circumstance  which  raised  him 
in  his  estimation,  because  he  considered  that 
he  was  rather  an  obhging,  civil  young  fellow, 
who  compHed  so  far  as  to  give  these  men  his 
society,  but  yet  had  suflicient  firmness  to  re- 
sist the  temptations  to  drink  beyond  thf 
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bounds  of  moderation.  The  upshot  of  all  I  "Have  you  no  ears?  To  be  sure  I  do." 
this  was,  that  Frank,  not  entertaining  any  i  "  Then,  Skinadre,  I'll  tell  you — ^111  tell 
suspicion  particularly  injurious  to  Harte,  for  you,  sarra," — we  ought  to  add  here,  that 
such  was  his  name,  permitted  his  brother  to  .  Harte  was  a  first-rate  mimic,  and  was  now 
associate  with  him  much  more  frequently  <  doing  a  drunken  man, — "Til  tell  you,  sarra 
than  he  would  have  done,  had  he  even  i  — that  person  w*as  Nelson  on  the  top  of  the 
jessed  at  his  real  character.  I  monument  in  Sackville  street — no — ^no — Fm 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  the  conver- '  wrong  ;  I  could  make  poor  ould  Horace 
sation  which  we  have  just  detailed  between  ,  drunk  any  time,  an*  often  did — an'  many  a 
the  two  brothers,  the  following  conversation  !  tum-tumble  he  got  off  the  monument  at  night, 
took  place  among  that  class  of  the  mechanics  j  and  the  divil's  own  throuble  I  had  in  gettin* 
whom  we  shall  term  the  profligates : —  |  him  up  on  it  before  momin',  bekaise  you  all 

"  So  he  made  a  solemn  promise,  Harte,  to    know  he'd  be  cashiered,  or,  any  way,  brought 
Di'ijwig  " — this  was  a  nickname  they  had  for    to  coort  martial  for  leavin'  his  po-po-post" 
Frank — "  that  he'd  never  smell  Uquor  again."  |      "  Well,  if  Nelson  s  not  the  man,  who  is  ?  " 

"  A  most  solemnious  promise,"  said  Harte  '  "  Drywig's  his  name,"  rephed  Harte  ;  "you 
ironically  ;  "a  most  solemn  and  solemnious  •  all  know  one  Dryvng,  don't  you ? " 
promise  ;  an'  only  that  I  know  he  s  not  a  j  "  Quit  your  cursed  stuff,  Harte,"  said  a  new 
Methodist,  I  could  a'most  mistake  him  for  speaker,  named  Garvey ;  "  if  you  think  you 
Paddy  M'Mahon,  the  locality  preacher,  when  can  dose  him,  say  so,  and  if  not,  let  us  hiave 
he  tould  me — " 


no  more  talk  about  it" 


"Paddy  M'Mahon  ! "  exclaimed  Skinadre,  !  "  Faith,  an'  it'll  be  a  nice  card  to  play,"re- 
the  first  speaker,  a  little  thin  fellow,  with  phed  Harte,  resuming  his  natural  voice ; 
white  hair  and  red  ferret  eyes ;  "  why,  who  I  "  but  at  all  events,  if  you  will  all  drop  into 
the  divil  ever  heard  of  a  Methodist  Praicher  Gtarvey's  lodgins  and  mine,  to-morrow  eve- 
of  the  name  of  Paddy  M'Mahon  ? "  nin*,   you  may  find  him  there ;   but  don't 

"  It's  aisy  known,"  observed  a  fellow  ;  blame  me  if  I  fail" 
named,  or  rather  nicknamed.  Jack  Slanty,  in  !  "No  one's  goin'  to  blame  you,"  said  Slan- 
consequence  of  a  deformity  in  his  leg,  lliat  |  ty,  "  an'  the  devil's  own  pity  it  is  that  that 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  leaning  or  slant- !  blasted  Drywigof  a  brother  of  his  keeps  him 
ing  to  the  one  side ;  "  it's  aisy  known,  Skin-  in  leadin'  strings  the  way  he  does." 
ftdre,  that  you're  not  long  in  this  part  of  the  ]  "  The  way  ill  do  is  tlus :  I'll  ask  him  up 
country,  oryoU'd  not  ax  who  Paddy  M'Mahon  I  to  look  at  the  pattern  of  my  new  waistcoat 
is."  I  an'  wanst  I  get  him  in,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 

"  Come,  Slanty,  never  mind  Paddy  M'Ma-    lay  it  on  thick," 
hon,"  said  another  of  them  ;  "  he  received '      "  I  doubt  that,"  said  another,  who  bad 
the  gift  of  grace  in  the  shape  of  a  purty  <  joined  them  ;  "when  he  came  here  first,  and 
Methodist  wife  and  a  good  fortune  ;  ay,  an'  a  I  for  a  long  time  afther,  soapin'  him  might  do ; 
sweet  love-faist  he  had  of  it ;  he  dropped  the    but  I  tell  you  his  eye's  open — it's  no  go — he's 


Padereens  over  Solomon's  Bridge,  and  tuck 
to  the  evenin' meetins — that's  enough  for  you 
to  know  ;  and  now,  Harte,  about  Maguire  ?  " 
"  Why,"  said  Harte,  "  if  I'm  not  allowed  to 
edge  in  a  word,  I  had  betther  cut 


wide  awake  now." 

"Shut  your  orifice,"  said  Harte;    "lave 
the  tiling  to  me ;  'twas  I  did  it  before,  al- 
though he  doesn't  think  so,  an'  it's  I  that  wiU 
do  it  again,  although  he  doesn't  think  so. 
"  A  most  solemn  promise,  you  say  ?  "  i  Haven't  I  been  for  the  last  mortal  month 

"  A  most  solemn  and  solemnious  promise,  guardin'  him  aginst  yez,  you  villains  ?  " 
that  was  what  I  said  ;  never  again  by  night  "  To-morrow  evenin'  ?  " 
or  day,  wet  or  dry,  high  or  low,  in  or  out,  up  "  Ay,  to-morrow  evenin' ;  an'  if  we  don't 
or  down,  here  or  there,  to — to — get  himself  give  him  a  gauliogue  that'll  make  him  dance 
snifflicated  wid  any  hquorary  fluid  whatsom-  the  circumbendibus  widout  music — never  be- 
ever,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  good,  bad,  or  ,  lieve  that  my  name's  any  thing  else  than  Tom 
indifferent,  hot  or  could,  thick  or  thin,  black  ;  Thin,  that  got  thick  upon  spring  wather. 
or  wliite— "  Hello !  there's  the  bell,  boys,  so  mind  what  I 

"  Have  done,  Harte  ;  quit  your  cursed  tould  yez  ;  we'll  give  him  a  farewell  benefit, 
sniftherin*,  an'  spake  like  a  Christian  ;  do  if  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  poor  Drywig. 
you  think  you  can  manage  to  circumsniffle  Ah,  poor  Drywig!  how  will  he  hve  widout 
him  agin  ?  "  :  him  ?     Ochone,  ochone !  ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"  Ay,"  said  Harte,  "  or  any  man  that  ever  •      Without  at  all  suspecting  the  trap  that  had 

trod  on  neat's  leather — barrin'  one."  been  set  for  him.  Art  attended  his  business 

"  And  who  is  that  one  ?  "  as  usual,  till  towards  evening,  when  Harte 

"  That  one,  sir — that  one — do  you  ax  me    took  an  opportunity,  when  he  got  him  for  a 

ivho  that  one  is  ?  "  few  minutes  by  himself  of  speaking  to  him 
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apparently  in  a  careless  and  indifferent 
way. 

"  Art,  that's  a  nate  patthem  in  your  waist- 
coat ;  but  any  how,  I  dunna  how  it  is  that 
ymi  contrive  to  have  every  thing  about  you 
dacenter  an*  jint^eler  than  another."  This, 
by  the  way,  was  true,  both  of  liim  and  his 
brother. 

"Tut,  it's  but  middlin',"  said  Art;  "its 
now  but  a  has-been  : — when  it  was  oi  itself 
it  wasn't  so  bad." 

"  Begad,  it  was  lovely  wanst ;  now,  how 
do  you  account,  Art,  for  bein*  supairior  to  us 
ill  all  in — in  every  thing,  I  may  say  ;  ay,  be- 
gud,  in  every  thing,  and  in  aU  things,  for 
tliat's  a  point  every  one  allows." 

"Nonsense,  Syl"  (his  name  was  Sylves- 
ter), "  don't  be  comin'  it  soft  over  me  ;  how 
am  I  betther  than  any  other  ?  " 

"  Why,  you're  betther  made,  in  the  first 
place,  than  e'er  a  man  among  us ;  in  the 
next  place,  you're  a  betther  workman  ; " — 
both  these  were  true — "an',  in  the  third 
place,  you're  the  best  lookin'  of  the  whole 
pack  ;  an'  now  deny  these  if  you  can  : — eh, 
ha,  ha,  ha — my  lad,  I  have  you ! " 

An  involuntary  smile  might  be  observed 
on  Art's  face  at  the  last  observation,  which 
also  was  true.  • 

"  Syl,"  he  replied,  "  behave  yourself ;  what 
are  you  at  now  ?    I  know  you." 

" Know  me  !  "  exclaimed  Syl ;  "why  what 
do  you  know  of  me  ?  Nothing  that's  bad  I 
hope,  any  way." 

"  None  of  your  palaver,  at  all  events,"  re- 
plied Art ;  "  have  you  got  any  tobaccy  about 
you  ?  " 

"Sorra  taste,"  replied  Harte,  "nor  had 


since  momm'." 
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Well,  I  have  then,"  said  Art,  puUing  out 
a  piece,  and  throwing  it  to  him  with  the  air 
of  a  superior  ;  "warm  your  gums  wid  that, 
for  altho'  I  seldom  ts&e  a  blast  myself,  I 
don't  forget  them  that  do." 

"  Ah,  begorra,"  said  Harte,  in  an  under- 
tone that  was  designed  to  be  heard,  "  there's 
something  in  the  ould  blood  still ;  thank 
you.  Art,  faix  it's  yourself  that  hasn't  your 
heart  in  a  trifle,  nor  ever  had.  I  bought  a 
w;aistcoat  on  Saturday  last  from  Paddy 
M'Gartland,  but  I  only  tuck  it  on  the  con- 
dition of  your  likin'  it." 

"Mel  ha,  ha,  ha,  well,  sure  enough,  Syl, 
you're  the  quarest  fellow  aliv5 ;  why,  man, 
isn't  it  yourself  you  have  to  plaise,  not 
me. 

"  No  matther  for  that,  I'm  not  goin'  to  put 
my  judgment  in  comparishment  wid  yours, 
at  any  rate ;  an'  Paddy  M'Gartland  himself 
said,  *  Syl,  my  boy,  you  know  what  you're 
about ;  if  this  patthem  plaises  Art  Maguire, 
it'll  plaise  anybody  ;  see  what  it  is,*  says  he, 


'  to  have  the  fine  high  ould  blood  in  one's 
veins.'  Begad  he  dSd  ;  will  you  come  up 
this  evenin'  about  seven  o'clock,  now,  like  a 
good  fellow,  an'  pass-  your  opinion  for  me  ? 
Divil  a  dacent  stitch  I  have,  an'  I  want  either 
it,  or  another,  made  up  before  the  ball 
night."  * 

"Well,  upon  my  soundhers,  Syl,  I  did 
not  think  you  were  such  a  fool ;  of  coorse 
I'll  pass  my  opinion  on  it — about  seven 
o'clock,  you  say." 

"About  seven — thank  you.  Art ;  an'  now 
listen ; — sure  the  boys  intind  to  play  off 
some  prank  upon  you  afore  you  lave  us." 

"  On  me,"  replied  the  other,  reddening  ; 
"  very  well,  Syl,  let  them  do  so  ;  I  can  bear 
a  joke,  or  give  a  blow,  as  well  as  another ; 
so  divil  may  care,  such  as  they  give,  such  as 
they'll  get---only  this,  let  there  be  no  attempt 
to  make  me  drink  whiskey,  or  else  there 
may  be  harder  hittin'  than  some  o'  them  'ud 
like,  an'  I  think  they  ought  to  know  that  by 
this  time." 

"  By  jing,  they  surely  ought ;  well,  but 
can  you  spell  mum  ?  " 

"  M-u-m." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  take  care  of  yourself,  an' 
don't  forget  seven." 

"Never  fear." 

"  Frank,"  said  Art,  "  I'm  goin'  up  to  Syl 
Harte 's  lodgiu's  to  pass  my  opinion  on  the 
patthem  of  a  waistcoat  for  him." 

"Very  well,"  said  Frank,  "  of  coorse." 

"  111  not  stop  long." 

"As  long  or  short  as  vou  like.  Art,  my 
boy." 

"  I  hope,  Frank,  you  don't  imagine  that 
there's  any  danger  of  drink  ?  " 

"  Who,  me — why  should  I,  afther  what 
passed  ?  Didn't  you  give  me  your  word,,  and 
isn't  your  name  Maguire  ?    Not  L" 

Art  had  seen,  and  approved  of  the  pattern, 
and  was  chatting  with  Syl,  when  a  knock 
came  to  the  room  door  in  which  they  sat ; 
Syl  rose,  and  opening  the  door,  immediately 
closed  it  after  him,  and  began  in  a  low  voice 
to  remonstrate  with  some  persons  outside. 
At  length  Art  could  hear  the  subject  of  de- 
bate pretty  well — 

"  Sorra  foot  yez  will  put  inside  the  room 
this  evenin',  above  all  evenin's  in  the  year." 

"  Why,  sure  we  know  he  won't  drink.  I 
wish  to  goodness  we  knew  he  had  been 
here  ;  we  wouldn't  ax  him  to  drink,  bekase 
we  know  he  wouldn't" 

"  No  matther  for  that,  sorrow  foot  yez'U 
put  acrass  the  thrashel  this  evenin' ;  now, 
111  tell  you  what,  Skinadre,  I  wouldn't  this 


*  Coantry  dances,  or  balls,  in  which  the  yonng 
men  pay  from  l>en  to  fifteen  pence  for  whiskey  ^^  to 
trate  the  ladies.**    We  hope  they  will  be  abolished. 
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blessed  minute,  for  all  IVe  earned  these  six 
months,  that  ye  came  this  evenin' ; — ^I  have 
my  raisons  for  it ;  Art  Maguire  is  a  boy  that 
we  have  no  right  to  compare  ourselves  wid 
— you  all  know  that." 

**  We  all  know  it,  and  there's  nobody  deny- 
in*  it ;  we  haven't  the  blood  in  our  veins  that 
he  has,  an'  blood  will  show  itself  anywhere." 

"  Well  then,  boys,  for  his  sake — an'  I 
know  you'd  do  any  day  for  his  sake  what  you 
wouldn't,  nor  what  you  oughtn't,  for  mine — 
for  his  sake,  I  say,  go  off  wid  yez,  and  bring 
your  liquor  somewhere  else,  or  sure  wait  till 
to-morrow  evenin'." 

"  Out  of  respect  for  Art  Maguire  we'll  go  ; 
an'  divil  another  boy  in  the  province  we'd 
pay  that  respect  to  ;  good-evenin',  Syl ! " 

"  Aisy,  boys,"  said  Art,  coming  to  the  door, 
"  don't  let  me  frighten  you — come  in — I'd  be 
very  sorry  to  be  the  means  of  spoUin*  sport, 
although  I  can't  drink  myself ;  that  wouldn't 
be  generous — come  in." 

"Augh,"  said  Skinadre,  "by  the  livin'  it's 
in  him,  an'  I  always  knew  it  was — the  rale 
drop." 

"  Boys,"  said  Harte,  "  go  off  w^id  yez  out 
o'  this,  I  say  ;  divil  a  foot  you'll  come  in." 

"  Arra  go  to — Jimmaiky  ;  who  cares  about 
you,  Syl,  when  we  have  Art's  liberty  ?  Sure 
we  didn't  know  the  thing  ourselves  half  an 
hour  ago." 

'*Come,  Syl,  man  alive,"  said  Art,  "let the 
poor  fellows  enjoy  their  liquor,  an',  as  I  can't 
join  yez,  I'U  take  my  hat  an'  be  off." 

"  I  knew  it,  an'  bad  luck  to  yez,  how  yez 
*ud  drive  him  away,"  said  Syl,  quite  angry. 

"  Faix,  if  w-e  distiurb  you,  Art,  we're  off — 
that  'ud  be  too  bad  ;  yes,  Syl,  you  xtxre  right, 
it  was  very  thoughtiess  of  us  :  Art,  we  ax 
your  pardon,  sorra  one  of  us  meant  you  any 
offence  in  life — come,  boys." 

Art's  generosity  was  thus  fairly  challenged, 
and  he  was  not  to  be  outdone — 

"Aisy,  boys,"  said  he  ;  "  sit  down  ;  I'll  not 
go,  if  that'll  plaise  yez ;  sure  you'll  neither 
eat  me  nor  dhrink  me." 

"  Well,  there's  jist  one  word  you  said, 
Slanty,  that  makes  me  submit  to  it,"  ob- 
served Harte,  "  an'  that  is,  that  it  was  acci- 
dent  Your  comin'  at  all ; "  he  here  looked 
significantly  at  Art,  as  if  to  remind  him  of 
their  previous  conversation  on  that  day,  and 
as  he  did  it,  his  face  gradually  assumed  a 
complacent  expression,  as  much  as  to  say, 
it's  now  clear  that  this  cannot  be  the  trap 
they  designed  for  you,  otherwise  it  wouldn't 
be  accidental.  Art  understood  him,  and  re- 
turned a  look  which  satisfied  the  other  that 
he  did  so. 

As  they  warmed  in  their  Uquor,  or  pre- 
tended to  get  warm,  many  sly  attempts  to 
entrap  him  were  made,  every  one  of  which 


was  openly  and  indignantly  opposed  by 
Harte,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  offer 
him  a  drop. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  these 
matters :  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  after  a  considerable  part  of  the  evening 
had  been  spent,  Harte  rose  up,  and  called 
upon  them  all  to  fill  their  glasses — 

"  And,"  he  added,  "  as  this  is  a  toast  that 
ought  always  to  bring  a  full  glass  to  the 
mouth,  and  an  empty  one  from  it,  I  must 
take  the  Hberty  of  axin  Art  himself  to  fill  a 
bumper." 

The  latter  looked  at  him  with  a  good  deal 
of  real  surprise,  as  the  others  did  with  that 
which  was  of  a  very  different  description. 

"  Skinadre,"  proceeded  Harte,  "will  you 
hand  over  the  cowld  wather,  for  a  bumper  it 
must  be,  if  it  was  vitriol"  He  then  filled 
Art's  glass  with  water,  and  proceeded — 
"  Stand  up,  boys,  and  be  proud,  as  you  have 
a  right  to  be  ;  here's  the  health  of  Frank  Ma- 
guire, and  the  ould  blood  of  Ireland ! — hip, 
hip,  hurra ! " 

"  Aisy,  boys,"  said  Art,  whose  heart  was 
fired  hy  this  unexpected  compliment,  paid 
to  a  brother  whom  he  loved  so  well,  and  who, 
indeed,  so  well,  deserved  his  love ;  "  aisy, 
boys,"  he  proceeded,  "  hand  me  the  whiskey ; 
if  it  was  to  be  my  last,  I'll  never  drink  my 
brother's  health  in  cowld  wather." 

"Throth  an'  you  will  this  time,"  said 
Harte,  "  undher  this  roof  spirits  won't  crasf: 
your  lips,  an'  you  know  for  why." 

"  I  kQOw  but  one  thing,"  replied  Art,  "  thai 
as  you  said  yourself,  if  it  was  vitriol,  Fd 
dhrink  it  for  the  best  brother  that  ever  lived  ; 
I  only  promised  him  that  I  wouldn't  got 
dhrunk,  an'  sure,  drinkin'  a  glass  o'  whiskey, 
or  three  either,  wouldn't  make  me  dhrunk — 
so  hand  it  here."  ^ 

"Well,  Art,"  said  Harte,  "there's  one 
man  you  can't  blame  for  this,  and  that  is 
Syl  Harte." 

"No,  Syl,  never — but  now,  boys,  I  am 
ready." 

"  Frank  Maguire's  health !  hip,  hip,  har- 
ra ! 

Thus  was  a  fine,  generous-minded,  and  af- 
fectionate yoimg  man — who  possessed  all  the 
candor  and  absence  of  suspicion  which  char- 
acterize truth — tempted  and  triumphed  over, 
partly  through  the  very  warmth  of  his  own 
affections,  by  a  set  of  low,  cunning  profli- 
gates, who  felt  only  anxious  to  drag  him 
down  from  the  moral  superiority  which  they 
felt  he  possessed.  That  he  was  vain,  and 
fond  of  praise,  they  knew,  and  our  readers 
may  also  perceive  that  it  was  that  unfortu- 
nate vanity  which  gave  them  the  first  ad- 
vantage over  him,  by  bringing  him,  through 
its  influence,  among  them.     Late  that  night 
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he  was  cnrriecl  home  on  a  door,  in  a  state  of    he  passed  out  of  the  room  ;  and  when  he  did, 
unconscious  intoxication.  Ai-t's  violent  sobs  were  quite  audible.     In- 

It  is  utterly  beyond  our  power  to  describe  deed,  if  tioith  must  be  told,  Frank's  disti'ess 
the  harrowing  state  of  his  sensations  on  awjxk-  was  nearly  equal  to  his  brother's.  What, 
ening  the  next  morning.  Abasement,  re-  however,  was  to  be  done?  He  was  too  ill 
pen  tan  ce,  remoi-se,  all  combined  as  they  were  to  attend  his  business,  a  circumstance  which 
within  him,  fall  far  short  of  what  he  felt ;  he  only  heightened  his  distress ;  for  he  knew 
was  degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  deprived  of  that  difficult  as  was  the  task  of  encountering 
self-respect,  and  stripped  of  every  claim  to  his  master,  and  those  who  would  only  enjoy 
t'le  confidence  of  his  brother,  as  he  was  to  his  remorse,  still  even  that  was  less  difficult 
the  well-known  character  for  integrity  which  to  be  borne  than  the  scourge  of  his  own  re- 
had  been  until  then  inseparable  from  the  flections.  At  length  a  thought  occurred, 
name.  That,  however,  which  pressed  upon  |  which  appeared  to  give  him  some  relief ; 
him  with  the  most  intense  bitterness  was  the  |  that  thought  he  felt  was  all  that  now  re- 
appalling  reflection  that  he  could  no  longer  ;  mained  to  him,  for  as  it  was  clear  that  he 
depend  upon  liimself,  nor  put  any  trust  in  j  could  no  longer  depend  on  himself,  it  was 
his  own  resolutions.  Of  what  use  was  he  necessary  that  he  should  find  something  else 
in  the  world  without  a  will  of  his  own,  and  on  which  to  depend.  He  accordingly  sent 
the  power  of  abiding  by  its  decisions  ?  None  ; ;  an  intimation  to  his  master  that  he  wished  to 
jet  what  was  to  be  done  ?  He  could  not  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  him, 
live  out  of  the  world,  and  wherever  he  went,  if  he  could  spare  time  ;  M'CaiToll  according- 
its  temptations  would  beset  him.  Then  there  i  ly  came,  and  found  him  in  a  state  which  ex- 
was  his  beloved  Margaret  Murray !  was  he  ■  cited  the  worthy  man's  compassion, 
to  make  her  the  wife  of  a  common  dnmkard  ?  "Well,  Art,"  said  he,  "what  is  it  you 
or  did  she  suspect,  when  she  pledged  herself  i  wish  to  speak  to  me  about?  I  hear  you 
to  him,  that  she  was  giving  away  her  heart  |  were  drunk  last  night.  Now  I  thought  you 
and  affections  to  a  poor  unmanly  sot,  who  \  had  more  sense  than  to  let  these  fellows  put 
had  not  sense  or  firmness  to  keep  himself  ;  you  into  such  a  pickle.  I  have  a  fine,  well- 
sol  ler?  He  felt  in  a  state  between  distrac-  conducted  set  of  men  in  general;  but  there 
tion  and  despair,  and  putting  his  hands  over  is  among  them  a  hardened,  hackneyed  crew, 
his  face,  he  wept  bitterly.  To  complete  the  .  who,  because  they  are  good  workmen,  don't 
picture,  his  veins  stUl  throbbed  with  the  dry  care  a  curse  about  either  you  or  me,  or  any- 
fever  that  follows  intoxication,  his  stomach  body  else.  They're  always  sure  of  employ- 
wfis  in  a  state  of  deadly  sickness  and  loath-  ment,  if  not  here,  at  least  elsewhere,  or, 
ing,  and  his  head  felt  exactly  as  if  it  would  indeed,  anywhere." 
burst  or  fly  asunder.  I      "But  it  wasn't  their  fault,"  replied  Art, 

Alas !  had  his  natural  character  been  prop-  i  "it  was  altogether  my  own  ;  they  were  op- 
erly  understood  and  judiciously  managed ; ,  posed  to  my  drinkin'  at  all,  especially  as 
had  he  been  early  taught  to  understand  and  j  they  knew  that  I  promised  Frank  never  to 
to  control  his  own  obvious  errors  ;  had  the  ;  get  drunk  agin.  It  was  when  Syl  Harte 
necessity  of  self-reUance,  firmness,  and  inde- 1  proposed  Frank's  health,  that  I  drank  the 
pendenee  been  taught  him  ;  had  his  princi- 1  whiskey  in  spite  o'  them." 
pies  not  been  enfeebled  by  the  foolish  praise  "Syl  Harte,"  said  his  master  with  a 
of  his  family,  nor  his  vanity  inflated  by  their  smile,  "ay,  I  was  thinkin'  so  ;  well,  no 
senseless  appeals  to  it — it  is  possible,  nay,  matter.  Art,  have  strength  and  resolution 
almost  certain,  that  he  would,  even  at  this  not  to  do  the  like  again." 
«tage  of  his  life,  have  been  completely  free  .  "  But  that's  the  curse,  sir,"  repHed  the 
from  the  faiUngs  which  are  beginning  even  young  man,  "  I  have  neither  the  one  nor 
now  to  undermine  the  whole  strength  of  his  the  other,  and  it's  on  that  account  I  sent  for 
moral  constitution.  you." 

Frank's  interview  with  him  on  this  occa-  j      "How  is  that,  Art?" 
sion  was  short  but  significant —  |      "Why,"  said  the  other,  "I  am  goin*  to 

"  Ai-t,"  sfud  he,  "you  know  I  never  was  a  j  bind  myself — I  am  goin'  to  swear  against  it, 
man  of  many  words ;  and  I'm  not  goin'  to  |  and  so  to  make  short  work  of  it,  and  for 
turn  over  a  new  lafe  now.  To  scould  you  fraid  any  one  might  prevent  me  "—he  blessed 
is  not  my  intention — nor  to  listen  to  your,  himself,  and  proceeded — "I  now,  in  the 
promises.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  you  presence  of  God,  swear  upon  this  blessed 
liiwp.  broken  your  u^ord,  and  disgraced  your  manwil  *  that  a  drop  of  spirituous  drink,  or 
name.  As  for  me,  I  can  put  neither  confi-  '  liquor  of  any  kind,  won't  cross  my  lips  for 
dence  nor  trust  in  you  any  longer ;  neither  ,  the  next  seven  years,  barrin'  it  may  be 
will  I"  : 

A  single  tear  was  visible  on  his  cheek  as  \  *  ManuaL 
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necessary  as  medicine  ; "  be  then  kissed  the 
book  three  times,  blessed  himself  again,  and 
s.\t  down  considerably  relieved. 

**  Now,"  he  added,  "  you  may  teU  them 
what  IVe  done  ;  that's  seven  years'  freedom, 
thank  God  ;  for  I  wouldn't  be  the  slave  of 
whiskey — the  greatest  of  tyrants  —  for  the 
wealth  of  Europe." 

*•'  No,  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  Art,"  replied 
lus  master,  who  was  an  exceedingly  shrewd 
man,  ''  that  whiskey  makes  a  man  his  own 
tyrant  and  his  own  slave,  both  at  the  same 
time,  and  that's  more  than  the  greatest 
tyrant  that  ever  Hved  did  yet.  As  for  your- 
self, you're  not  fit  to  work  any  this  day,  so 
I  think  you  ought  to  take  a  stretch  across 
the  country,  and  walk  off  the  consequence 
of  your  debauch  with  these  fellows  last 
night" 

Art  now  felt  confidence  and  relief  ;  he  had 
obtained  the  very  precise  aid  of  which  he 
stood  in  need.  The  danger  was  now  over, 
and  a  prop  placed  under  his  own  feeble 
resolution,  on  which  he  could  depend  with 
safety;  here  there  could  be  no  tampering 
with  temptation ;  the  matter  was  cleai*,  ex- 
plicit, and  decisive :  so  far  all  was  right,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  his  conscience  felt  relieved 
of  a  weighty  burden. 

ffis  brother,  on  hearing  it  from  his  own 
lips,  said  little,  yet  that  little  was  not  to  dis- 
courage him ;  he  rath^  approved  than 
otherwise,  but  avoided  expressing  any  very 
decided  opinion  on  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 

"It's  a  pity,"  said  he,  "  that  want  of  com- 
mon resolution  should  drive  a  man  to  take 
an  oath  ;  if  you  had  tried  your  own  strength 
a  little  farther,  Art,  who  knows  but  you 
might  a'  gained  a^ictory  without  it,  and  that 
would  be  more  creditable  and  manly  than 
swearin- ;  still,  the  temptation  to  drink  is 
gi'eat  to  some  people,  and  this  prevents  all 
possibihty  of  faiUn'  into  it." 

Art,  who,  never  having  dealt  in  any  thing 
disingenuous  himself,  waa  slow  to  credit 
duphcity  in  others,  did  not  once  suspect 
that  the  profligates  had  played  him  off  this 
trick,  rather  to  annoy  the  brother  than  him- 
self. It  was,  after  all,  nothing  but  the  dis- 
creditable triumph  of  cunning  and  debased 
minds,  over  the  inexperience,  or  vanity,  if 
you  will,  of  one,  who,  whatever  his  foibles 
might  be,  would  himself  scorn  to  take  an 
ungenerous  advantage  of  confidence  reposed 
in  him  in  consequence  of  his  good  opinion 
and  friendly  feeling. 

The  period  of  their  apprenticeship,  how- 
ever, elapsed,  and  the  day  at  length  arrived 
for  their  departure  from  the  Comer  House. 
Their  master,  and,  we  may  add,  their  fi-iend, 
solicited  them  to  stop  with  him  still  as 
joumej-meu  ;  but,  as  each   had  a  different 


object  in  view,  they  declined  ii  Art  pro* 
posed  to  set  up  for  himself,  for  it  was  in- 
deed but  natural  that  one  whose  affections 
had  been  now  so  long  engaged,  should 
wish,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  see 
himself  possessed  of  a  home  to  which  h& 
might  bring  his  betrothed  wife.  Frank  had 
not  trusted  to  chance,  or  relied  merely  upon 
vague  projects,  like  his  brother ;  for,  some 
time  previous  to  the  close  of  his  apprentice- 
ship,  he  had  been  quietly  negotuiting  the- 
formation  of  a  partnership  with  a  carpenter 
who  wanted  a  steady  man  at  the  helm.  The 
man  had  capital  himself,  and  was  clever 
enough  in  his  way,  but  then  he  was  illiterate, 
and  utterly  without  method  in  conducting 
his  affairs  ;  Frank  was  therefore  the  identi- 
cal description  of  x>6rson  he  stood  in  need 
of,  and,  as  the  integrity  of  his  family  was- 
well  known— that  integrity  which  they  felt 
so  anxious  to  preserve  without  speck — there 
was  of  course  little  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
their  coming  to  terms. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  they 
left  his  establishment,  M'Carroll  came  into 
the  workshop  while  they  were  about  bid- 
ding farewell  to  their  companions,  with 
whom  they  had  lived — abating  the  three  or 
four  pranks  tliat  were  played  off  upon  Art — 
on  good  and  friendly  terms,  and  seeing  that 
they  were  about  to  take  their  departure,  he 
addressed  them  as  foUows  : — 

"  I  need  not  say,"  he  proceeded,  "  that  I 
regret  you  are  leaving  me  ;  which  I  do,  for, 
without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  those 
present,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  tliat  t^o^ 
better  workmen,  or  two  honester  young  men, 
were  never  in  my  employment  Art,  indeed 
is  imsurpassed,  considering  his  time,  and 
that  he  is  only  closing  his  apprenticeship : 
'tis  true,  he  has  had  good  opportunities — op- 
portunities which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  he  has 
never  neglected.  I  am  in  the  habit,  as  you 
both  know,  of  addressing  a  few  words  of  ad- 
vice to  my  young  men  at  the  close  of  their 
apprenticeships,  and  when  they  are  entering- 
upon  the  world  as  you  are  now.  I  will 
therefore  lay  down  a  few  simple  rules  for 
your  guidance,  and,  perhaps,  by  following 
them,  you  will  find  youi*selves  neither  the 
worse  nor  the  poorer  men. 

"Let  the  firat  principle  then  of  your  life,, 
both  as  mechanics  and  men,  be  truth — truth 
in  all  you  think,  in  all  you  say,  and  in  all 
you  do ;  if  this  should  fail  to  procui-e  you, 
the  approbation  of  the  world,  it  will  not  fail 
to  procure  you  your  own,  and,  what  is  better,, 
that  of  God.  Let  your  next  principle  be  in- 
dustry — honest,  fair,  legitimate  industry,  to 
which  you  ought  to  annex  punctuality — for 
industry  without  punctuality  is  but  half  a 
virtue.    Let  your  third  great  principle  be  so* 
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bneiy — strict  and  undeviating  sobriety  ;  a  congenial  spirits,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mechiEuiic  without  sobriety,  so  ^r  from  being  say,  that  he  of  the  furze  bush  was  another 
a  benefit  or  an  ornament  to  society,  as  he  !  of  those  charitable  and  generous  individuals 
ought  to  be,  is  a  curse  and  a  disgrace  to  it ;  i  whose  great  deUght  consisted,  Uke  his  friend 
within  the  limits  of  sobriety  all  the  rational  I  Murray,  in  watching  the  seasons,  and  specu- 
enjoyments  of  hfe  are  comprised,  and  with-  lating  upon  the  failure  of  the  crops.  He  had 
out  them  are  to  be  foimd  all  those  which  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy,  and  in  fact 
desolate  society  with  crime,  indigence,  sick-  was  so ;  indeed,  of  the  two,  those  who  had 
ness,  and  death.  In  maintaining  sobriety  in  reason  to  know,  considered  that  he  held  the 
the  world,  and  especially  among  persons  of  |  weightier  purse  ;  his  name  was  Cooney  Fini- 
your  own  class,  you  will  certainly  have  much  gan,  and  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Murray — 
to  contend  with  ;  remember  that  firmness  of  their  conversation,  however,  wiU  sufficiently 
character,  when  acting  upon  right  feehng  and  develop  thai  Both,  we  should  observe, 
good  sense,  will  enable  you  to  maintain  and  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  blank  and  sol- 
work  out  every  virtuous  and  laudable  pur-  •  emn  ;  Cooney's  hard  face,  as  he  cast  his  eye 
pose  which  you  propose  to  effect.  Do  not,  about  him,  would  have  made  one  imagine 
therefore,  suffer  yourselves  to  be  shamed  ,  that  he  had  just  buried  the  last  of  his  &mily,. 
from  sobriety,  or,  indeed,  from  any  other  ;  and  Murray  looked  as  if  he  had  a  son  about 
moral  duty,  by  the  force  of  ridicule ;  neither,  '  to  be  hanged.  The  whole  cause  of  this  was 
on  the  other  hand,  must  you  be  seduced  into  '  simply  that  a  finer  season,  nor  one  giving 
it  by  fiattery,  or  the  transient  gratification  of  ampler  promise  of  abundance,  had  not  come 
aocud  enjoyment.  I  have,  in  fact,  little  fur-  .  within  the  memory  of  man. 
ther  to  add  ;  you  are  now  about  to  become  '  "  Ah  !  "  said  Murray,  with  a  sigh,  "  look, 
members  of  society,  and  to  assume  more  Cooney,  at  the  distressin'  growth  of  grass 
distinctly  the  duties  which  it  imposes  on  you.  ^  that's  there — a  foot  high  if  it's  an  inch !  If 
Discharge  them  all  faithfully — do  not  break  Gk>d  hasn't  sed  it,  there  will  be  the  largest 
your  words,  but  keep  your  promises,  and  re-  and  heaviest  crops  that  ever  was  seen  in  the 
spect  yourselves.     Remember  that  self-re-    country ;  heigho  1" 

spect  is  a  very  different  thing  from  pride,  or  "  Well,  but  one  can't  have  good  luck  el- 
an empty  overweening  vanity — self-respect  i  ways,"  rephed  Cooney;  "only  it's  the  won- 
is,  in  fact,  altogether  incompatible  with  them,  ,  dherful  forwardness  of  the  whate  that's  difj- 
as  they  are  with  it ;   Uke  opposite  qualities,    tressin'  me" 

they  cannot  abide  in  the  same  individual,  i  "  An'  do  you  think  that  I'm  sufferin'  noth- 
Let  me  impress  it  on  you,  that  these  are  the  in'  on 'that  account  ?  "  asked  his  companion  ;. 
principles  by  which  you  must  honorably  sue-  j  "only  you  haven't  three  big  stacks  of  hay 
ceed  in  life,  if  you  do  succeed ;  while  by  waitin*  for  a  failure,  as  /have." 
neglecting  them,  you  must  assuredly  fail  "  That's  bekase  I  have  no  meadow  on  my 
Tis  true,  knavery  and  dishonesty  are  often  farm,"  rephed  Cooney  ;  "  otherwise  I  would 
successful,  but  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  fraud-  ;  be  in  the  hay  trade  as  well  as  yoursell" 
ulent  practices,  which  I  am  certain  you  will  '  "  Well,  God  help  us,  Cooney !  every  one- 
never  think  of  carrying  into  the  business  of  has  their  misfortunes  as  well  as  you  and  I ; 
life — I  consequently  dismiss  this  point  alto-  sure  enough,  it's  a  bitther  business  to  see 
gether,  as  unsuitable  to  either  of  you.  I  how  every  tiling's  thrivin' — hay,  oats,  and 
have  only  to  add,  now,  that  I  hope  most  sin-  whate  I  why  the^^'ll  be  for  a  song :  may  I 
cerely  you  will  observe  the  few  simple  truths  never  get  a  bad  shillin',  but  the  poor  'ill  be 
I  have  laid  down  to  you  ;  and  I  trust,  that  ere  '  paid  for  takin'  them  !  that's  the  bitther  pass 
many  years  pass,  I  may  live  to  see  you  both  '  things  will  come  to  ;  viavrone  oh  I  but  it's  a 
respectable,  useful,  and  independent  mem-  '  black  lookout ! " 


bers  of  society.  Farewell,  and  may  you  be 
all  we  wish  you ! " 

Whether  this  little  code  of  useful  doctrine 
was  equally  observed  by  both,  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  our  narrative. 

About  a  month  or  so  before  the  departure 


"An'  this  rain,  too,"  said  Cooney,  "so 
soft,  and  even,  and  small,  and  warm,  that  it's 
playin'  the  very  devil.  Nothin'  could  stand 
it.  Why  it  ud  make  a  rotten  twig  grow  if  it 
was  put  into  the  ground." 

"  Divil  a  one  o'.  me  would  like  to  make  the 


of  Frank  and  Art  from  the  Comer  House,  |  thrial,"  said  Murray,  "for 'fraid  I  might  have 
Jemmy  Murray  and  another  man  were  one  I  the  misfortune  to  succeed.     Death    alive  ! 


day  in  the  beginning  of  jVIay  strolling  through 
one  of  his  pasture-fields.  His  companion 
was  a  thin,  hard-visaged  little  feUow,  with  a 
triangular  face,  and  dry  bristly  hidr,  very 
much  the  color  of,  and  nearly  as  prickly  as, 
a  withered  furze  bush ;  both,  indeed,  were 


Only  think  of  my  four  arks  of  meal,  an'  my 
three  stacks  of  hay,  an'  divil  a  pile  to  come 
out  of  them  for  another  twelve  months !  '* 

"  It's  bad,  too  bad,  I  allow,"  said  the 
other  ;  "  still  let  us  not  despair,  man  alive  ; 
who  knows  but  the  saison  may  change  for 
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the  worse  yei  Wliish  ! "  he  exclaimed,  slap- 
ping the  side  of  his  thigh,  "hould  up  your 
head,  Jemmy,  I  liave  thought  of  it ;  I  have 
thought  of  it." 

"  You  have  thought  of  what,  Cooney  ?  " 

"W^y,  death  aUve,  man,  sure  there's 
plenty  of  time,  God  be  praised  for  it,  for  the 
— murdher,  why  didn't  we  think  of  it  be- 
fore ?  ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  For  the  what,  man  ?  don't  keep  us  long- 
in'  for  it." 

"  Why  for  the  pratie  crops  to  fail  still ; 
sure  it's  only  the  beginning  o'  May  now,  and 
who  knows  but  we  miglit  have  the  happiness 
to  see  a  right  good  general  failure  of  the 
praties  still  ?     Eh  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

*'  Ujjon  my  sounds,  Cooney,  you  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  weight  off  of  me.  Faith 
we  have  the  lookout  of  a  bad  potato  crop 
yet,  sure  enough.  How  is  the  wind  ?  Don't 
you  think  you  feel  a  little  dry  bitin'  in  it,  as 
if  it  came  from  the  aist  ?  " 

"Why,  then,  in  regard  of  the  dead  calm 
that's  in  it,  I  c^n't  exactly  say — but,  let  me 
see — you're  right,  di\Tl  a  doubt  of  it ;  faith  it 
is,  sure  enough ;  bravo.  Jemmy,  who  knows 
but  all  may  go  wrong  wid  the  crops  yet." 

"  At  all  events,  let  us  have  a  glass  on  the 
head  of  it,  and  w^e'll  drink  to  the  failure  of 
the  potato  craps,  and  God  prosper  the  aist 
wind,  for  it's  the  best  for  you  an'  me,  Cooney, 
that's  goin'.  Come  up  to  the  house  above, 
and  we'll  have  a  glass  on  the  head  of  it." 

The  fastidious  reader  may  doubt  whether 
any  two  men,  no  matter  how  griping  or  ra- 
pacious, could  prevail  upon  themselves  to 
express  to  each  other  sentiments  so  openly 
inimical  to  all  human  sympathy.  In  holding 
this  dialogue,  however,  the  men  were  only 
thinking  aloud,  and  giving  utterance  to  the 
wishes  which  every  inhuman  knave  of  their 
kind  feels.  In  compliance,  however,  with 
the  objections  which  may  be  brought  against 
t"he  probability  of  the  above  dialogue,  we 
will  now  give  the  one  which  did  actually  oc- 
cur, and  then  appeal  to  our  readers  whether 
the  first  is  not  much  more  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  speakers — ^which  ought 
always  to  be  a  writer's  great  object — than  tho 
•second.  Now,  the  reader  already  knows 
that  each  of  these  men  had  three  or  four  lai-ge 
arks  of  meal  laid  past  until  the  arrival  of  a 
failure  in  the  crops  and  a  season  of  famine, 
and  that  Murray  had  three  large  stacks  of 
hay  in  the  hope  of  a  similar  ftulure  in  the 
meadow  crop. 

"Good-morrow,  Jemmy." 

"Good-morrow  kindly,  Cooney  ;  isn't  this 
a  fine  saison,  the  Lord  be  praised  ! " 

"  A  glorious  saison,  blessed  be  His  name  ! 
I  don't  think  ever  I  remimber  a  finer  promise 
of  the  craps." 


"  Throth,  nor  I,  the  meadows  is  a  miracle 
to  look  at." 

"Divil  a  thing  else — but  the  whate,  an' 
oats,  an'  early  potatoes,  beat  anything  ever 
was  seen." 

"Throth,  the  poor  will  have  them  for  a 
song.  Jemmy." 

"  Ay,  or  for  Ifess,  Cooney  ;  they'll  be  paid 
for  takin'  them." 

"  It's  enough  to  raise  one's  heart.  Jemmy, 
just  to  think  of  it." 

"Why  then  it  is  that,  an*,  for  the  same 
raison,  come  up  to  the  house  above,  and  weTl 
have  a  sup  on  the  head  of  it ;  sure,  it's  no 
harm  to  drink  success  to  the  craps,  and  may 
God  prevent  a  failure,  any  how." 

"Divilabit." 

Now,  we  simply  ask  the  reader  which  dia- 
logue is  in  the  more  appropriate  keeping 
with  the  characters  of  honest,  candid  Jemmy 
and  Cooney? 

"  And  now,"  proceeded  Cooney,  "  regard- 
in'  this  match  between  your  youngest  daugh- 
ter Margaret,  and  my  son  Toal." 

"Why,  as  for  myself,"  replied  Murray, 
"  sori'a  much  of  objection  I  have  aginst  it, 
barrin'  his  figure  ;  if  he  was  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  higher,  and  a  little  betther  made — 
God  pardon  me,  an'  blessed  be  the  maker — 
there  would,  at  all  events,  be  less  difficulty 
in  the  business,  especially  with  Peggy  her- 
self." 

"  But  couldn't  you  bring  her  about?  " 

"  I  did  my  endayvors,  Cooney  ;  you  may 
take  my  word  I  did." 

"  Well,  an'  is  she  not  softenin'  at  all?" 

"  Upon  my  sounds,  Cooney,  I  cannot  say 
she  is.  If  I  could  only  get  her  to  spake  one 
sairious  word  on  the  subject,  I  might  have 
some  chance ;  but  I  cannot,  Cooney  ;  I  think 
both  you  an'  little  Toal  had  betther  give  it 
up.     I  doubt  there's  no  chance." 

"Faith  an'  the  more  will  be  her  loss.  I 
tell  you.  Jemmy,  that  he'd  outdo  either  you 
or  me  as  a  meal  man.  What  more  would 
you  want  ?  " 

"  He's  cute  enough,  I  know  that." 

"  I  tell  you  you  don't  know  the  half  of  it 
It's  the  man  that  can  make  the  money  for 
her  that  you  want." 

"  But  aginst  that,  you  know,  it's  Peggy  an' 
not  me  that's  to  marry  him.  Now,  you  kn^w 
that  women  often — though  not  always,  I  gKoA 
— wish  to  have  something  in  the  appearance 
of  their  husband  that  they  needn't  be  ashamed 
to  look  ai" 

"That's  the  only  objection  that  can  be 
brought  against  Inm.  He's  the  boy  can 
make  the  money ;  I'm  a  fool  to  him.  Ill  tell 
you  what.  Jemmy  Murray,  may  I  never  go 
home,  but  he'd  skin  a  flint  Did  you  hear 
anything  ?    Now ! " 
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Murray,  who  appeared  to  be  getting  some- 
wliat  tired  of  this  topic,  replied  rather  has- 

tily- 

"  Why,  Cooney  Finnigan,  if  he  could  skin 
the  devil  himself  and  ait  him  afterwards,  she 
wouldn't  have  him.  She  has  refused  some 
of  the  best  looking  young  men  in  the  parish, 
widout  either  rhyme  or  raison,  an'  I'm  sure 
she's  not  goin'  to  take  your  leprechaun  of  a 
son,  that  you  might  run  a  five-gallon  keg  be- 
tween his  knees.  Sure,  bad  luck  to  the  thing 
his  legs  resemble  but  a  pair  of  raipin'  hooks, 
wid  their  backs  outwards.  Let  us  pass  this 
subject,  and  come  in  till  we  drink  a  glass 
together." 

"  And  so  you  call  my  son  a  leprechaun,  and 
he  has  legs  like  raipin'  hooks  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Come  in,  man  alive  ;  never 
mind  little  Toal." 

"Like  raipin'  hooks !  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Jemmy,  I  say  now  in  sincerity,  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  plentiful  sayson ;  and 
that  there  may,  I  pray  God  this  day  ;  mead- 
ows an'  all — O  above  all,  the  meadows,  for 
Tm  not  in  the  liay  business  myself." 

"  So,"  said  Murray,  laughing,  "  you  would 
cut  off  your  nose  to  vex  your  face."  . 

*'  I  would  any  day,  even  if  should  suffer 
myself  by  it ;  and  now  good-bye.  Jemmy 
Murray,  to  the  dioual  I  pitch  the  whole 
thing  !     Rapin'  hooks  !  " 

iVnd  as  he  spoke,  off  went  the  furious  little 
rxtortioner,  irretrievably  offended. 

The  subject  of  Margaret's  marriage,  how- 
ever, was  on  that  precise  period  one  on 
which  her  father  and  friends  had  felt  and  ex- 
pressed much  concern.  Many  proposals  had 
been  made  for  her  hand  during  Art's  appren- 
ticeship ;  but  each  and  all  not  only  without 
success,  but  without  either  hope  or  encour- 
agement. Her  family  were  surprised  and 
grieved  at  tliis,  and  the  more  so,  because 
tliey  could  not  divine  the  cause  of  it.  Upon 
the  subject  of  her  attachment  to  Maguire, 
she  not  only  preserved  an  inviolable  silence 
herself  but  exacted  a  solemn  promise  from 
her  lover  that  he  should  not  disclose  it  to 
any  human  being.  Her  motive,  she  said, 
for  keeping  their  affection  and  engagement 
to  each  other  secret,  was  to  avoid  being  har- 
assed at  home  by  her  friends  and  family, 
who,  being  once  aware  of  the  relation  in 
which  she  stood  towards  Art,  would  natur- 
ally give  her  Httle  peace.  She  knew  very 
well  that  her  relations  would  not  consent  to 
such  a  union,  and,  in  point  of  mere  prudence 
and  forethought,  her  conduct  was  right,  for 
,she  certainly  avoided  much  intemperate  re- 
monstrance, as  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
case  when  she  mentioned  it.  Her  father  on 
this  occasion  having  amused  them  at  home 
hj  relating  the  tift  which  had  taken  place 


between  Cooney  Finnigan  and  himself,  which 
was  received  with  abundant  mirth  by  them 
all,  especially  by  Margaret,  seriously  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  her  marriage,  and  of  a 
recent  proposal  which  had  been  made  to 
her. 

"  You  are  the  only  unmarried  girl  we  have 
left  now,"  he  said,  "and  surely  you  ought 
neither  to  be  too  proud  nor  too  saucy  to  re- 
fuse such  a  match  as  Mark  Hanratty — a 
young  man  in  as  thrivin'  a  business  as  there 
is  in  all  Ballykeerin  ;  hasn't  he  a  good  shop, 
good  business,  and  a  good  back  of  friends  in 
the  country  that  will  stand  to  him,  an*  only 
see  how  he  has  thruv  these  last  couple  o* 
years.  What's  come  over  you  at  all  ?  or  do 
you  ever  intend  to  marry  ?  you  have  re-fused 
every  one  for  so  far  widout  either  rhyme  or 
raison.  Whj',  Peggy,  what  father's  timper 
could  stand  this  work  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  like  raipin'  hooks,  father — 
an'  so  the  httle  red  rogue  couldn't  bear  that  ? 
well,  at  all  events,  the  comparison's  a  good 
one — sorra  better  ;  ha,  ha,  ha — reapin' 
hooks ! " 

"  Is  that  the  answer  you  have  for  me  ?  " 

"Answer  !  "  said  IMsigaret,  feigning  sur- 
prise, "  what  about  ?  " 

'  About  Mark  Hanratty." 

"  Well,  but  sure  if  he's  fond  of  me,  hell 
have  no  objection  to  wait." 

"  Ay,  but  if  he  does  wait,  will  you  hiive 
him  ? '" 

"  I  didn't  promise  that,  and,  at  any  rate, 
I'd  not  Hke  to  be  a  shopkeeper's  vrife." 

"  Why  not  ? ' 

"Why,  he'd  be  puttin'  me  behind  the 
counter,  and  you  know  I'd  be  too  handsome 
for  that ;  sure,  there's  Thogue  Nugent  that 
got  the  handsome  vrife  from  Dublin,  and  of 
a  fair,  or  market-day,  for  one  that  goes  in  to 
buy  anything,  there  goes  ten  in  to  look  at 
her.  Throth,  I  think  he  ought  to  put  her  in 
the  windy  at  once,  just  to  save  trouble,  and 
give  the  people  room." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  well,  you're  the  dickens  of  a 
girl,  sure  enough  ;  but  come,  avxmrneen,  don't 
be  makin'  me  laugh  now,  but  tell  me  what 
answer  I'm  to  give  Mark." 

"  Tell  him  to  go  to  Dublin,  like  Thogue  ; 
he  Hves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and 
Thogue  in  the  lower,  and  then  there  will  be 
a  beauty  in  each  end  of  it" 

"  Suppose  I  take  it  into  my  head  to  lose 
my  temper,  Peggy,  maybe  I'd  make  you 
spake  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  will  you  give  me  a  peck  o'  mail  for 
widow  Dolan  ?  " 

"  No,  divil  a  dust." 

"  Sure  m  pay  you — ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"  Sure  you'll  pay  me !  mavroney  but  it's 
often  you've  said  that  afore,  and  divil  a 
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o'  your  coin  ever  we  seen  yet ;  faith,  it's  you  '      "  Well,  but,  Margaret  darlin'."  said  he, 

that's  heavily  in  my  debt,  when  I  think  of  all  \  "what  will  happen  if  they  refuse?" 

ever  you  promised  to  pay  me."  i      "  Surely,  you  know  it  is  too  late  for  them 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  no  meal,  no  answer."     ,  to  refuse  now  ;  am't  we  as  good  as  married 

"And  will  you  give  me  an  answer  if  I  give  \  — didn't  we  pass  the  Hand  Promise — isn't 
you  the  meal  ?  "  om-  troth  i^lighted  ?  " 

Honor  bright,  didn't  I  say  it."  i      "  I  know  that,  but  suppose  they  should 

Gk)  an'  get  it  yourself  then,  an'  see  now,  '  still  refuse,  then  what's  to  be  done  ?  what 
don't  do  as  you  always  do,  take  double  what    ai'e  you  and  I  to  do  ?  " 
you're  allowed."  "  I  must  lave  that  to  you,  Art "  she  re« 

Margaret,  in  direct  violation  of  this  pater-    plied  archly. 
nal  injunction,  did  most  unquestionably  take        "  And  it  couldn't  be  in  better  hands,  Mai-- 
near  twice  the  stipulated  quantity  for  tlie    garet ;  if  they  refuse  their  consent,   there's 
widow,  and,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no    nothing  for  it  but  a  regular  ruriaicaf/y  and 
countermand  on  the  part  of  her  father,  as  ,  that  will  settle  it." 

sometimes  happened,  she  sent  it  off  with  one  i  "You  must  think  I'm  verj-  fond  of  you/*^ 
of  the  servants  by  a  back  way,  so  that  he  had  !  she  added  playfully,  "  and  I  suppose  you  di\ 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  how  far  her  charity  |  too." 

had  carried  her  beyond  the  spirit  and  letter  i  "  Margai-et,"  said  Art,  and  his  face  became 
of  her  instructions.  instantly  overshadowed  with  seriousness  and 

"  Well,"  said  he,  when  she  returned,  "  now  care,  "  the  day  may  come  when  I'll  feel  how 
for  the  answer  ;  and  before  you  give  it,  think  j  necessary  you  will  be  to  guide  and  support 
of  the  comfort  youll  have  with  him — how  .  me." 

fine  and  nicely  furnished  his  house  is — he  has  '  She  looked  quickly  into  his  eyes,  and  saw 
caipets  upon  the  rooms,  ay,  an'  upon  my  that  his  mind  appeared  disturbed  and  gloomy, 
sounds,  on  the  veiy  stairs  itself!  faix  it's  3'ou  •  "  My  deai*  Art,"  she  asked,  "  what  is  the 
that  will  be  in  state.  Now,  acuahla,  let  us  '  meaning  of  your  words,  and  why  is  there 
hear  your  answer."  '•  such  sadness  in  your  face?  " 

"It's  very  short,  father ;  IivonH  have  him"  '      "There  ought  not  to  be  sadness  in  it,"  he 

"  Won't  have  him !  and  in  the  name  of  all  i  said,  "  when  I'm  sure  of  you — you  will  be 
that's  unbiddable  and  undutiful,  who  will  you  '  my  guardian  angel  may  be  yet." 
have,  if  one  may  ax  that,  or  do  you  intend  to        "Art,  have  you  any  particular  meanin'  id 
have  any  one  at  all,  or  not  ?  "  ;  what  you  say  ?  " 

"Let  me  see,"  she  said,  putting  the  side  !  "I'll  teU  you  all,"  said  he,  "when  we  are 
of  her  forefinger  to  her  lips,  "  what  day  is  '  married." 

this?  Thursday.  Well,  then,  on  this  day  j  ^Margaret  was  generous-minded,  and,  ai* 
month,  father,  I'll  tell  my  mother  who  I'll  1  the  reader  may  yet  acknowledge,  heroic  ; 
have,  or,  at  any  rate,  who  I'd  wish  to  have  ;  there  was  all  the  boldness  and  bravery  of  in- 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  nobody  need  ask  me    nocence  about  her,  and  she  could  scai*cely 


anything  further  about  it  till  then,  for  I 
won't  give  any  other  information  on  the  sub- 
ject" 

The  fiather  looked  very  seriously  into  the 


help  attributing  Art's  last  words  to  some 
fact  connected  vdth  his  feelings,  or,  perhaps^ 
to  circumstances  which  his  generosity  pre- 
vented  him   from   disclosing.      A  thought 


fire  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  silelit ;  ,  struck  her — 
he  then  drew  his  breath  lengthily,  tapped  j  "Art,"  said  she,  "the  sooner  this  is  set- 
the  table  a  httle  with  his  fingers,  and  ex-  tied  the  better  ;.asit  is,  if  you'll  be  guided 
claimed —  1  by  me,  we  won't  let  the  sun  set  upon  it ; 

'   "  A  month  !  well,  the  time  will  pass,  and,    walk  up  vnih  me  to  my  father's  house,  come 
as  we  must  wait,  why  we  must,  that's  alL"      1  in,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  well  leave  noth- 
Matters  lay  in  this  state  until  the  third  day  .  ing  imknown  to  him.     He  is  a  hard  man,, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  !  but  he  has  a  heart,  and  he  is  better  a  thou- 


when  Mai'garet,  having  received  from  Art 
secret  intelligence  of  his  return,  hastened  to 
a  spot  agreed  upon  between  them,  tliat  they 
might  consult  each  other  upon  what  ought 
to  be  done  under  circumstances  so  critical. 

After  the  usual  preface  to  such  tender 
discussions.  Art  listened  with  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety,  but  without  the  slightest  doubt 
of  her  firmness  and  attachment,  to  an  ac- 
«oimt  of  the  promise  she  had  given  her 
iither. 


sand  times  than  he  is  reported.     I  know  it.*' 

"  Come,"  said  Art,  "  let  us  go  ;  he  may  be 
richer,  but  there's  the  blood,  and  the  honesty, 
and  good  name  of  the  Maguires  against  hia 
wealth—" 

A  gentle  pressure  on  his  arm,  when  hc^ 
mentioned  the  word  fcealth,  and  he  was  si- 
lent. 

"  My  dai'lin'  Margaret,"  said  he,  "  oh  how 
imworthy  I  am  of  you  !  " 

"Now,"  said  she,   "lave   me  to  manage 
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this  business  my  own  way.  Your  good  sense 
inll  tell  you  when  to  spake ;  but  whatever 
my  father  says,  trate  him  with  respect — lave 
the  rest  to  me." 

On  entering,  they  found  Murray  and  his 
wife  in  the  little  parlor — the  former  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  the  latter  darning  a  pair  of 
stockings. 

"Father,"  said  Margaret,  "Art  Maguire 
•convoyed  me  home  ;  but,  indeed,  I  must 
flay,  I  was  forced  to  ask  him." 

"Art  Maguire.  WTij',  then,  upon  my 
tK>unds,  Art,  Tm  glad  to  see  you.  An'  how 
Are  you,  man  alive  ?  an'  how  is  Frank,  eh  ? 
As  grave  as  a  jidge,  as  he  always  was — ha^ 
ha,  ha !  Take  a  chair.  Art,  and  be  sittin'. 
Peggy,  ghmtha  me,  remimber,  you  must 
have  Art  at  your  weddin*.  It's  now  widin 
three  days  of  the  time  I'm  to  know  who  he 
is ;  and  upon  my  sounds,  I'm  like  a  hen  on 
A  hot  griddle  till  I  hear  ii" 

"  You're  not  within  three  days,  father." 

"  But  I  say  I  am,  accordin*  to  your  own 
<5ountin'." 

"  You're  not  within  three  hours,  father  ; " 
— her  face  glowed,  and  her  whole  system 
became  vivified  with  singular  and  starthng 
•energy  as  she  spoke  ; — "  no,  you  are  not 
within  three  hours,  father ;  not  v/ithin  three 
minutes,  my  dear  father ;  for  there  stands 
the  man,"  she  said,  pointing  to  Art  She 
gave  three  or  four  loud  hysterical  sobs,  and 
then  stood  calm,  looking  not  upon  her  father, 
but  upon  her  lover ;  as  much  as  to  say,  Is 
this  love,  or  is  it  not  ? 

Her  mother,  who  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
creature,  without  any  principle  or  opinion 
whatsoever  at  variance  with  those  of  her  hus- 
band, rose  upon  hearing  this  announcement ; 
but  so  ambiguous  were  her  motions,  that  we 
-question  whether  the  most  sagacious  prophet 
of  all  antiquity  could  anticipate  from  them 
the  slightest  possible  clue  to  her  opinion. 
The  husband,  in  fact,  had  not  yet  spoken, 
and  until  he  had,  the  poor  woman  did  not 
know  her  own  mind.  Under  any  circum- 
stapces,  it  was  difficult  exactly  to  compre- 
hend her  meaning.  In  fact,  she  could  not 
speak  three  words  of  common  EngHsh,  hav- 
ing probably  never  made  the  experiment  a 
dozen  times  in  her  Ufe.  Murray  was  struck 
for  some  time  mute. 

"  And  is  this  the  young  man,"  said  he,  at 
length,  "  that  has  been  the  mains  of  pre- 
ventin'  you  from  being  so  well  married  often 
and  often  before  now  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,  father,"  she  replied,  "he  was 
not  the  occasion  of  that ;  but  I  was.  I  am 
betrothed  to  him,  as  he  is  to  me,  for  five 
years." 

•    "And,"  said  her  father,  "my  consent  to 
that  marriage  you  will  never  have ;  if  you 


marry  him,  marry  him  ,  but  you  will  marry 
him  without  my  blessin'." 

"  Jemmy  Murray,"  said  Art,  whose  prido 
of  family  was  fast  rising,  "  who  am  I,  and 
who  are  you  ?  " 

Margaret  put  her  hand  to  his  mouth,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Art,  if  you  love  me,  leave  it  to  my  man- 
agement." 

"  Ho,  Jemmy,"  said  the  mother,  address- 
ing her  husband,  "  only  put  your  ears  to  this ! 
Hoy  dher  manim,  this  is  that  skamin'  piece  of 
feasfhealagh*  they  call  grah.f  Ho,  by  my 
sowl,  it  shows  what  moseys  they  is  to  think 
that — what's  this  you  call  it? — low-lov-loat. 
or  whatsomever  the  devil  it  is,  has  to  do  vrid 
makin'  a  young  couple  man  and  vrife.  Didn't 
I  hate  the  ground  you  stud  on  when  I  was 
married  upon  you  ?  but  I  had  the  airighid. 
Ho,  faix,  I  had  the  shiners." 

"Divil  a  word  o'  He  in  that,  Madjey, 
asthore.  You  had  the  money,  an'  I  got  it^ 
and  wem't  we  as  happy,  or  ten  times  hap- 
pier, than  if  we  had  married  for  love  ?  " 

"To  be  sartin  we  am  ;  an'  isn't  we  more 
imhappier  now,  nor  if  we  had  got  married 
for  loai,  glory  be  to  godness  ! " 

"  Father,"  said  Margaret,  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to  this  ludicrous  debate,  "  this  is  the 
only  man  I  vdll  ever  marry  " 

"  And  by  Him  that  made  me,"  said  her 
father,  "you  will  never  have  my  consent  to 
that  marriage,  nor  my  blessin'." 

"Art,"  said  she,  "not  one  word.  Here, 
in  the  presence  of  my  father  and  mother, 
and  in  the  presence  of  God  himself,  I  say  I 
wiU  be  your  wife,  and  only  yours." 

"  And,"  said  her  father,  "  see  whether  a ' 
blessin*  will  attend  a  marriage  where  a  child 
goes  against  the  wiU  of  her  parents." 

"  I'm  of  age  now  to  thmk  and  act  for  my- 
self, father ;  an'  you  know  this  is  the  first 
thing  I  ever  disobeyed  you  in,  an'  I  hope  it 
'ill  be  the  last  Am  I  goin'  to  marry  one 
that's  discreditable  to  have  connected  with 
our  family?  So  far  from  that,  it  is  the 
credit  that  is  comin'  to  u&  Is  a  respecta- 
ble young  man,  without  spot  or  stain  on  his 
name,  with  the  good-will  of  all  that  know 
him,  and  a  good  trade — is  such  a  person, 
father,  so  very  high  above  us?  Is  one 
who  has  the  blood  of  the  great  Fermanagh 
IVIaguires  in  his  veins  not  good  enough  for 
your  daughter,  because  you  happen  to  have 
a  few  bits  of  metal  that  he  has  not  ?  Father, 
you  will  give  us  your  consent  an'  your 
blessin'  too  ;  but  remember  that  whether 
you  do,  or  whether  you  don't,  I'll  not  break 
my  vow  ;  111  marry  him." 

"Margaret,"  said  the  father,  in  a  cahn. 
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collected  voice,  "put  both  consent  and 
blessin'  out  of  the  question  ;  you  will  never 
have  either  from  me." 

"  Ho  dher  a  Ihora  herna"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  ''  I'm  the  bo}'  for  one  that  will  .see 
the  buckle  crassed  against  them,  or  I'd  die 
every  day  this  twelve  mouths  upon  the  top 
and  t-iil  o'  Knockmany,  througli  wind  an' 
weather.  You  darlin'  scoundrel,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, addressing  Art,  in  what  she  intended 
to  be  violent  abuse — "  God  condemn  vour 
sowl  to  happiness,  is  I  or  am  my  husband 
to  be  whiUebelewin'  on  voui"  loaf?  Eh,  an- 
swer  us  that,  if  you're  not  able,  hke  a  man, 
as  you  is  ?  " 

MargiU'et,  whose  humor  and  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  were  exceedingly  strong,  htiving 
seldom  heard  her  mother  so  excited  before, 
gave  one  arch  look  at  Art,  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, felt  perfectly  confounded  at  the  wo- 
man's language,  and  in  that  look  there  was 
a  kind  of  humorous  entreaty  that  he  would 
depart.  She  nodded  towards  the  door,  and 
Art,  having  shook  hands  with  her,  said — 

"Good-by,  Jemmy  Murray,  I  hope  you'll 
change  your  mind  still ;  your  daughter  never 
could  get  an}'  one  that  loves  her  as  I  do,  or 
that  could  treat  her  with  more  tendhemess 
and  aflfection." 

"Be  oflF,  you  darlin'  vagabone,"  said  Mrs. 
Murray,  **the  heavens  be  your  bed,  you 
villain,  why  don't  you  stay  where  you  is,  an' 
not  bo  malivogin  an  undacent  family  this 
way." 

"Art  Maguire,"  replied  MuiTay,  "you 
heard  my  intention,  and  I'll  never  change 
it"     Art  then  withdrew. 

Our  readers  may  now  anticipate  the  con- 
sequences of  the  preceding  conversation. 
Murray  and  his  w&e  having  persisted  in 
their  refusal  to  sanction  ]Vlargaret  s  marriage 
with  Maguire,  every  argument  and  influence 
having  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  Mai-garet 
end  he  made  what  is  termed  a  runaway 
match  of  it,  that  is,  a  rustic  elopement,  in 
which  the  young  couple  go  usually  to  the 
bouse  of  some  friend,  under  the  protection 
of  whose  wife  the  female  remains  until  her 
maniage,  when  the  husband  brings  her 
home. 

And  now  they  commence  life.  No  sooner 
were  they  united,  than  Art,  feehng  w^hat 
was  due  to  her  who  had  made  such  and  so 
many  sacrifices  for  him,  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  with  energy  and  vigor.  Such 
aid  as  his  father  coidd  give  hun,  he  did 
give  ;  that  which  stood  him  most  in  stead, 
however,  was  the  high  character  and  imsul- 
lied  reputation  of  his  own  family.  Mar- 
garet's conduct,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
a  proof  of  great  spirit  and  independence, 
rendered  her,  if  possible,  still  better  loved  by 


the  people  than  before.  But,  as  we  said, 
there  wius  every  confidence  placed  in  Ai't, 
and  the  strongest  hopes  of  Ins  future  success 
and  j^rosperity  in  life  expressed  by  all  who 
knew  him  ;  and  this  was  reasonable.  Here 
was  a  young  man  of  excellent  conduct,  a 
first-rate  workman,  steady,  industrious,  quiet, 
and,  above  all  things,  sober ;  for  tlie  three 
or  foiu*  infractions  of  sobriety  that  took  pliue 
during  his  apprenticeship,  had  they  even 
been  generally  known,  would  have  been  re- 
puted as  nothing  ;  the  truth  is,  that  Ijoth  he 
and  Margaret  commenced  life,  if  not  witli  a 
heavy  pui'se,  at  least  with  each  a  light 
heart.  He  immediately  took  a  house  in 
Ballykeerin,  and,  as  it  happened  that  a  man 
of  his  own  trade,  named  Davis,  died  about 
the  same  time  of  lockjaw,  occasioned  by  a 
chisel  wound  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  as  a 
natural  consequence.  Art  -came  in  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  business  ;  so  true  is 
it,  that  one  man's  misfortune  is  another 
man's  making.  His  father  did  all  lie  could 
for  him,  and  Margaret's  sisters  also  gave 
them  some  assistance,  so  that,  ei-e  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year,  they  found  themselves 
better  off  than  they  had  reason  to  exi)ect, 
and,  what  crowned  their  happiness  —  for 
they  were  happy — was  the  appeanmce  of  a 
lovely  boy,  whom,  after  his  father,  tliey 
called  Arthur.  Their  hearts  had  not  much 
now  to  crave  aftor — happiness  was  theirs, 
and  health ;  and,  to  make  the  picture  still 
more  complete,  prosperity,  as  the  legitimate 
reward  of  Art's  industiy  and  close  attention  to 
business,  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  them. 

One  morning,  a  few  months  after  this  time, 
as  she  sat  with  their  lovely  babe  in  her  arms, 
the  little  rogue  playing  with  the  tangles  of 
her  raven  hair.  Art  addressed  her  in  the  ful- 
ness of  as  affectionate  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in 
a  human  bosom  :-  - 

"Well,  Mag,"  said  he,  "are  you  sorry  for 
not  marryin'  ]Miu*k  Hani-atty  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him,  and  then  at  their  beau- 
tiful babe,  which  was  his  image,  and  her 
hp  cjuivered  for  a  moment ;  she  then  smiled, 
and  kissing  the  infant,  left  a  tear  upon  its 
face. 

He  started,  "My  God,  Margaret,"  said  he, 
"  what  is  this  ?  " 

"If  that  happy  toar,"  she  repUed,  "is  a 
proof  of  it,  I  am." 

Art  stooped,  and  kissing  her  tonderly,  said 
— "May  God  make  me,  and  keej)  me  worthy 
of  you,  my  dai-ling  wife  !  " 

"  Still,  Art,"  she  continued,  "there  is  one 
shght  drawback  upon  my  happiness,  and 
that  is,  when  it  comes  into  my  mind  that  in 
marryin'  you,  I  didn't  get  a  parent's  blessin' ; 
it  sometimes  makes  my  mind  sad,  and  I  can  t 
help  feeUu'  so." 
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'•  I  could  wish  you  bad  got  it  myself,"  re- 
plied her  husbaud,  "  but  you  know  it  can't 
be  remedied  now." 

"  At  all  events,"  she  said,  "  let  us  live  so 
as  that  we  may  desjirve  it ;  it  was  my  first 
and  last  offence  towards  my  fatlier  and 
mother." 

"And  it's  very  few  could  say  as  much, 
Ma^,  dear ;  but  don't  think  of  it,  sure,  may 
be,  he  may  come  about  yet." 

"I  can  hardly  hope  that,"  she  repHed, 
"  after  the  priest  fjiilin'." 

"  Well,  but,"  repHed  her  husband,  taking 
up  the  child  in  his  arms,  "  who  knows  what 
this  Uttle  tnan  may  do  for  us — who  knows, 
some  day,  but  we'll  send  a  httle  messenger 
to  his  grandfather  for  a  blessin'  for  his  mam- 
my that  he  won't  have  the  heart  to  refuse." 

This  opened  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  her 
mind.  She  and  her  husband  having  once 
more  kissed  the  little  fellow,  exchanged 
glances  of  affection,  and  he  withdrew  to  his 
workshop. 

Every  week  and  month  henceforth  added 
to  their  comfort.  Art  advanced  in  life,  in 
respectabihty,  and  independence ;  he  was, 
indeed,  a  pattern  to  all  tradesmen  who  wish 
to  maintain  in  tlie  world  such  a  character  as 
enforces  esteem  and  praise  ;  his  industry 
was  incessant,  he  was  ever  engaged  in  some- 
thing calculated  to  advance  himseK ;  up 
early  and  down  late  was  his  constant  prac- 
tice— no  man  could  exceed  him  in  punctual- 
ity— his  word  was  sacred — whatever  he  said 
was  done  ;  and  so  general  were  his  habits  of 
industry,  integrity,  and  extreme  good  con- 
duct appreciated,  that  he  was  mentioned  as 
a  fresh  instance  of  the  high  charticter  sus- 
tained by  all  who  had  the  old  blood  of  the 
Fermanagh  Maguires  in  their  veins.  In  this 
way  he  proceeded,  happy  in  the  affections 
of  his  admirable  wife — happy  in  two  lovely 
children — happy  in  his  circumstances — in 
short,  eveiy  way  happy,  when,  to  still  add  to 
that  happiness,  on  the  night  of  the  very  day 
that  closed  the  term  of  his  oath  against 
liquor — that  closed  the  seventh  year — his 
wife  presented  him  \vith  their  third  child, 
and  second  daughter. 

In  Ireland  there  is  generally  a  very  festive 
spirit  prevalent  during  christenings,  wed- 
dings, or  other  social  meetings  of  a  similar 
nature;  and  so  strongly  is  this  spirit  felt, 
that  it  is — or  was,  I  should  rather  say — not 
at  all  an  unusual  thing  for  a  man,  when  tak- 
ing an  oath  against  liquor,  to  except  chris- 
tenings or  weddings,  and  very  frequently 
funerals,  as  well  as  Christmas  and  Easter. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  the  country  knows 
this,  and  no  one  need  be  surprised  at  the  de- 
light with  which  Art  Maguire  hailed  this 
agreeable   coincidence.     Art,  we  have  said 


before,  was  naturally  social,  and,  although  he 
did  most  rehgiously  observe  his  oath,  yet, 
since  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  ai*e  bound 
to  admit  that,  on  many  and  many  an  occa- 
sion, he  did  also  most  unquestionably  regret 
the  restraint  that  he  had  j)laced  upon  himself 
with  regai'd  to  hquor.  Whenever  his  friends 
w^ere  met  together,  whether  at  fair,  or  mar- 
ket, wedding,  chiistening,  or  during  the  usual 
festivals,  it  is  certain  that  a  glass  of  punch 
or  whiskey  never  crossed  his  nose  that  he 
did  not  feel  a  secret  hankering  after  it,  and 
would  often  have  snuffed  in  the  odor,  or 
hcked  his  lips  at  it,  were  it  not  that  he  would 
have  considered  tlie  act  as  a  kind  of  mis- 
prision of  perjury.  Now,  however,  that  he 
was  free,  and  about  to  have  a  christening  in 
his  house,  it  was  at  least  only  reasonable 
that  he  should  indulge  in  a  ghiss,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  drinkin^f  the  health  of  "  the  voun*? 
lad}'.  His  brother  Frank  happened  to  be 
in  town  that  evening,  and  Art  prevailed  on 
him  to  stop  for  the  night. 

"  You  must  stand  for  the  young  colleen, 
Frank,"  said  he,  "and  who  do  you  think  is 
to  join  you  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  how  could  I  guess  ?  "  rephed  Frank. 

"  The  sorra  other  but  little  Toal  Finnigan, 
that  thought  to  take  Margaret  from  me,  you 
remimber." 

"  I  remimber  he  wanted  to  marry  her,  and 
I  know  that  he's  the  most  revengeful  and  ill- 
minded  little  scoundrel  on  the  face  of  the? 
eai'th  ;  if  ever  there  was  a  devil  in  a  human 
bein',  there's  one  in  that  misshapen  but 
sugary  httle  vagabone.  His  father  was  bad 
enough  when  he  was  alive,  and  worse  than 
he  ought  to  be,  may  God  forgive  him  now, 
but  this  spiteful  skinflint,  that's  a  curse  to 
the  poor  of  the  country,  as  he  is  their  hatred, 
what  could  tempt  you  to  ax  him  to  stand  for 
any  child  of  yours  ?  " 

"  He  may  be  what  he  hkes,  Frank,  but  all 
I  can  say  is,  that  I  found  him  civil  and  obh- 
gin',  an'  you  know  the  devil's  not  so  black  as 
he's  painted." 

"  I  know  no  such  thing,  Art,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  for  that  matter,  he  may  be  a  great 
deal  blacker  ;  but  still  I'd  advise  you  to  have 
nothing  to  say  to  Toal — he's  a  bad  graft,,  egg 
and  bird  ;  but  w^hat  civiUty  did  he  ever  show 
you?" 

"  Why,  he — he's  a  devOish  pleasant  little 
fellow,  any  way,  so  he  is ;  throth  it's  he  that 
spakes  well  of  you,  at  any  rate  ;  if  he  wa.s 
ten  times  worse  than  he  is,  he  has  a  tongue 
in  his  head  that  will  gain  him  friends." 

"I  see,  Art,"  said  Frank,  laughing,  "he 
has  been  lajdn'  it  thick  an'  sweet  on  you. 
My  hand  to  you,  there's  not  so  sweet- tongued 
a  knave  in  the  province  ;  but  mind,  I  put  you 
on  your  guard — he's  never  pure  honey  all 
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out,  unless  where  there's  bitther  hatred  and  !  years  from  this  to  Jinglety  cooch — divil  a  Ke 
revenge  at  the  bottom  of  it— that's  well  in  it ;  sure  he'll  tell  you  himself/' 
known,  so  be  advised  and  keep  him  at  a  dis-  Now,  as  Toal  is  to  appear  occasionally,  and 
tance ;  have  nothin'  to  do  or  to  say  to  him,  |  to  be  alluded  to  from  time  to  time  in  thia 
and,  as  to  havin'  him  for  a  godfather,  why  I  narrative,  we  shall  give  the  reader  a  short 
hardly  think  the  child  could  thrive  that  he'd  sketch  or  outline  of  his  physical  appearance 
stand  for."  j  and  moral  character.     In  three  words,  then, 

"  It's  too  late  for  that  now,"  replied  Art,  he  had  all  his  father's  vices  multiplied  ten- 
**  for  I  axed  him  betther  than  three  weeks  fold,  and  not  one  of  his  good  qualities,  such 
agone."  {  as  they  were ;  his  hair  was  of  that  nonde- 

"  An'  did  he  consint  ?  "  !  script  color  which  partakes  at  once  of  the  red, 

"He  did,  to  be  sure."  I  the  fair,  and  the  auburn  ;  it  was  a  bad  dirty 

"  Well,  then,  keep  your  word  to  him,  of  dun,  but  harmonized  with  his  complexion  to 
coorse  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  christenin's  over,  <  a  miracle.  That  complexion,  indeed,  was  no 
drop  him  like  a  hot  potato."  |  common  one  ;  as  we  said,  it  was  one  of  those 

"  Why,  thin,  that's  hard  enough,  Frank,  so  '  which,  no  matter  how  frequently  it  noight 
long  as  I  find  the  crathur  civil."  have  been  scrubbed,  always  presented  the 

"  Ay,  but.  Art,  don't  I  tell  you  that  it's  his  undeniable  evidences  of  dirt  so  thorougly  in- 
civiUty  you  should  be  afeard  of ;  throth,  the  grained  into  the  pores  of  the  skin,  that  no 
aame  civility  ought  to  get  him  kiqked  a  dozen  I  process  could  remove  it,  short  of  flaying  him 
times  a  day."  '  aHve.     His  vile,  dingy  dun  bristles  stood  ont 

"  Faix  and,"  said  Art,  "  kicked  or  not,  here  in  all  directions  from  his  head,  which  was  so 
he  comes  ;  whisht !  don't  be  oncivil  to  the  shaped  as  to  defy  admeasurement ;  the  little 
little  bachelor  at  any  rate."  rascal's  body  was  equally  ill-made,  and  as  for 

"  Oncivil,  why  should  I  ?  the  little  extor-  his  limbs,  we  have  already  described  them, 
tionin'  vagabone  never  injured  or  fleeced  me ;  as  reaping-hooks  of  flesh  and  blood,  termi> 
but,  before  he  puts  his  nose  into  the  house,  I  nated  by  a  pair  of  lark-heeled  feet,  as  flat  as 
let  me  tell  you  wanst  more.  Art,  that  he  nev-  i  smoothmg-ii*ons.  Now,  be  it  known,  that 
er  gets  sweet  upon  any  one  that  he  hasn't  in  <  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  little 
hatred  for  them  at  the  bottom  ;  that's  his  !  Toal  looked  upon  himself  as  an  Adonis  upon 
oarracther."  I  a  small  scale,  and  did  certainly  believe  that 

"  I  know  it  is,"  said  Art,  "but,  until  I  find  !  scarcely  any  female  on  whom  he  threw  his 
it  to  be  true,  Til  take  the  ginerous  side,  an'  |  fascinating  eye  could  resist  being  enamored 
won't  beheve  it ;  he's  a  screw,  I  know,  ^'  a  of  him.  This,  of  course,  having  become  gen- 
skinflint,  an' — whisht !  here  he  is."  '  erally  known,  was  taken  advantage  of,  and 

"  Toal  Finnigan,  how  are  you  ?  "  said  Art ;  I  many  a  merry  country  girl  amused  both  her- 
**  I  was  goin*  to  say  how  is  every  tether  length    self  and  others  at  his  expense,  while  he  im- 
of  you,  only  that  I  think  it  would  be  impos-    agined  her  to  be  perfectly  serious, 
sible  to  get  a  tether  short  enough  to  measure  >      "Then  how  did  you  escape  at  all,"  said 
you."  Frank — "  you  that  the  girls  are  so  fond  of?  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  that's  right  good — divil  a        "  You  may  well  ax,"  said  Toal ;  "  but  at 


man  livin'  makes  me  laugh  so  much  as — why 
then,  Frank  Maguire  too ! — throth,  Frank, 
I'm  proud -to  see  you  well — an'  how  are  you, 
man  ?  and — well,  in  throth  I  am  happy  to 


any  rate,  it's  the  divil  entirely  to  have  them 
too  fond  of  you.  There's  raison  in  every 
thing,  but  wanst  a  woman  takes  a  strong  fan- 
cy to  the  cut  of  your  fece,  you're  done  for. 


see  you  lookin'  so  well,  and  in  good  health  ;  until  you  get  rid  of  her.  Throth  I  suffered 
an'  whisper,  Frank,  it's  your  own  fau't  that  as  much  j^ersecution  that  way  as  would  make 
I'm  not  inquirin'  for  the  wife  and  chil-  a  good  batch  o*  marthyrs.  However,  what 
dre."  can  one  do?" 

*iAn'  I  can  return  the  compliment,  Toal;  "It's  a  hard  case,  Toal,"  said  Art;  "an* 
it's  a  shame  for  both  of  us  to  be  bachelors  at '  I  b'lieve  you're  as  badly  ofl^  if  not  worse, 
this  time  o'  day."  j  now  than  ever." 

"Ah,"  said  the  little  fellow,  "I  wasn't;  "  In  that  respect,"  replied  Toal,  "I'm  lad- 
Frank  Maguire,  one  of  the  best  lookin'  boys  '  in*  the  life  of  a  murdherer.  I  can't  set  my  &ee 
in  the  barony,  an'  the  most  respected,  an' '  out  but  there's  a  pursuit  after  me — chased 
why  not  ?    Well,  divil  a  thing  afther  all  like  '  an'  himted  like  a  bag  fox  ;  devil  a  lie  Pm  tell- 


the  ould  blood,  an'  if  I  wanted  a  pure  dhrop 


m  you 


of  that  same,  maybe  I  don't  know  where  to  "But  do  you  intend  to  marry  still,  Toal?  ** 
^o  to  look  for  it — maybe  I  don't,  I  say !  "  |  asked  Frank  ;  "  bekaise  if  you  don't^  it  would 
"  It's  Toal's  fault  that  he  wasn't  married  be  only  raisonable  for  you  to  make  it  gener- 
many  a  year  ago,"  said  Art ;  "  he  refused  I  ally  known  that  your  mind's  made  up  to  die 
more  wives,  Fraoik,  than  e'er  a  boy  of  his  !  a  bachelor." 
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"I  wouldn't  bring  the  penalfy  an'  expenses 
of  a  wife  an'  family  on  me,  for  the  hand- 
somest woman  livinV'  said  Toal.  "  Oh  no  ; 
the  Lord  in  mercy  forbid  that!  Amin,  I 
pray." 

"But,"  said  Art,  "is  it  fair  play  to  the 
girls  not  to  let  that  be  gener^y  known, 
Toal?" 

"Hut^"  replied  the  other,  "let  them  pick 
it  out  of  their  lamin',  the  thieves.  Sure  they 
parsecuted  me  to  sich  a  degree,  that  they  de- 
sarve  no  mercy  at  my  handa  So,  Art,"  he 
proceeded,  "you've  got  another  mouth  to 
leed  I  Oh,  the  Lord  pity  you  I  If  you  go 
on  this  way,  what  'ill  become  of  youatlast?"} 

"  Don't  you  know,"  replied  Art,  "  that  God 
always  fits  the  back  to  the  burden,  and  that 
lie  never  sends  a  mouth  but  he  sends  some- 
thing to  fill  it" 

The  little  extortioner  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  raising  his  eyebrows,  turned  up 
Ids  eyes — as  much  as  to  say.  What  a  pretty 
notion  of  life  you  have  with  such  opinions  as 
these! 

"Upon  my  word,  Toal,"  said  Art,  "the 
young  lady  we've  got  home  to  us  is  a  beau- 
ty ;  at  all  events,  her  god&ithers  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  her." 

"  If  she's  like  her  own  father  or  mother," 
xeplied  Toal,  once  more  resuming  the  sugar- 
candy  style,  "  she  can't  be  anything  else  tiian 
a  beauty,  It's  well  known  that  sich  a  couple 
never  stood  undher  the  roof  of  Aughindrum- 
3non  Chapel,  nor  walked  the  street  of  Bally- 
keerin." 

Frank  winked  at  Art,  who,  instead  of  re- 
turning the  wink,  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
shut  both  his  eyes,  and  then  looked  at  Toal 
virith  an  expression  of  great  compassion — as 
if  he  wished  to  say,  Poor  fellow,  I  don't 
think  he  can  be  so  bad-hearted  as  the  world 
gives  him  credit  for. 

"Come,  Toal,"  he  replied,  laughing, 
'**  none  of  your  bother  now.  Ay  was  there, 
many  a  finer  couple  under  the  same  roof, 
and  on  the  same  street ;  so  no  palaver,  my 
man.  But  are  you  prepared  to  stand  for  the 
girshaf  You  know  it's  nearly  a  month 
aince  I  axed  you? " 

"  To  be  sure  I  am  ;  but  who's  the  mid- 
wife?" 

"Ould  Eate  Sharpe;  as  lucky  a  woman 
as  ever  came  about  one's  house." 

"Throth,  then,  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  said 
Toal,  "  for  she's  a  woman  I  don't  like ;  an' 
I  now  say  beforehand,  that  devil  a  traneen 
ahell  be  tiiebetther  of  me,  Art." 

"Settle  that,"  replied  Art,  "between  you ; 
at  all  events,  be  ready  on  Sunday  next---the 
ohristenin's  fixed  for  it." 

After  some  farther  chat,  Toal,  who,  we 
ahould  have  informed  our  readers,  bad  re- 


moved from  his  fathers  old  residence  into 
BaUykeerin,  took  his  departure,  quite  proud 
at  the  notion  of  being  a  godfather  at  aU ;  for 
in  truth  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at  that 
honor. 

Art  was  a  strictly  conscientious  man ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  he  never  defrauded  a 
human  being  to  the  value  of  a  &rthing  ;  and 
as  for  truth,  it  was  the  standard  principle  of 
his  whole  life.  Honesty,  truth,  and  sobriety 
are,  indeed,  the  three  great  vii-tues  upon 
which  all  that  is  honorable,'  prosperous,  and 
happy  is  founded.  Art's  conscientious  scru- 
ples were  so  strong,  that  although  in  point 
of  fact  the  term  of  his  oath  had  expired  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  he  would  not 
permit  himself  to  taste  a  drop  of  spirits  until 
after  twelve  at  night 

"It's  best,"  said  he  to  his  brother,  "to  be 
on  the  safe  side  at  all  events :  a  few  hours  ia 
neither  one  way  nor  the  other.  We  haven't 
now  more  than  a  quarther  to  go,  and  then  for 
a  tight  drop  to  wet  my  whistle,  an'  dhrink 
the  little  girsha^s  health  an'  her  mother's. 
Throth  I've  put  in  a  good  apprenticehip  to 
sobriety,  anyhow.  Come,  Madjey,"  he  add- 
ed, addressing  the  servant-maid,  "put down 
the  kettle  till  we  have  a  little  jorum  of  our 
own ;  Frank  here  and  myself ;  and  all  of 
yez. 

"  Veiy  Httle  jorum  will  go  far  wid  me,  you 
know.  Art,"  replied  his  brother ;  "  an'  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you'll  not  go  beyond  bounds 
yoiAseif  either." 

"Throth,  Frank,  an'  111  not  teke  either 
yours  nor  any  other  body's,  imtil  little  Kate's 
christened.  I  think  that  afther  a  &tst  of 
seven  years  I'm  entitled  to  a  stretch." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  his  'Brother ;  "  I  see 
you're  on  for  it ;  but  as  you  said  yourself  a 
while  ago,  it's  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
you  know." 

"  Why,  dang  it,  Frank,  sure  you  don't  im- 
agine I'm  goin*  to  drink  the  town  dhry ; 
there's  raison  in  everything." 

At  length  the  kettle  was  boiled,  and  the 
punch  made ;  Art  took  his  tumbler  in  hand, 
and  rose  up  ;  he  looked  at  it,  then  glanced 
at  his  brother,  who  observed  that  he  got  pale 
and  agitated. 

"  What  ails  you  ?  "  said  he ;  "is  there  any 
thing  wrong  wid  you  ?  " 

"I'm  thinkin',"  repHed  Art,  "of  what  I 
suffered  wanst  by  it ;  an'  besides,  it's  so  long 
since  I  tasted  it,  that  somehow  I  jist  feel  for 
all  the  world  as  if  the  oath  was  scarcely  off 
of  me  yet,  or  as  if  I  was  doin'  what's  not 
right." 

"  That's  mere  weakness,"  said  Frank ; "  bui 
still,  if  you  have  any  scruple,  don't  drink  it ; 
bekaise  the  truth  is,  Art,  you  couldn't  havo 
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a  acruple  that  will  do  you  more  good  than 
one  against  liqaor." 

"  Well,  111  only  take  this  tumbler  an'  an- 
other to-night;  and  then  we'll  go  to  bed, 
plase  goodness." 

His  agitation  then  passed  away,  and  he 
drank  a  portion  of  the  liquor. 

"Tm  thinkin',  Art,"  said  Frank,  "that  it 
wouldn't  be  aisy  to  fhid  two  men  Uiat  has  a 
betther  right  to  be  thankful  to  Ood  for  the 
good  fortune  we've  both  had,  than  yourself 
and  me.  The  Lord  has  been  good  to  me,  for 
Tm  thriyin'  to  my  he£uii's  content,  and  savin' 
money  every  day." 

"  Ajid  glory  be  to  his  holy  name,"  said  Art, 
looking  with  a  strong  sense  of  reUgious  feel- 
ing upward,  "  so  am  I ;  and  if  we  both  hould 
to  this,  we'll  die  rich,  plaise  goodness.  I 
have  saved  up  very  well,  too ;  and  here  I  sit 
this  night  as  happy  a  man  as  is  in  Europe. 
The  world's  flowin'  on  me,  an'  I  want  for 
nothin' ;  I  have  good  health,  a  clear  con- 
science, and  everything  that  a  man  in  my 
condition  of  life  can  stand  in  need  o(  or  wish 
■*or  ;  glory  be  to  God  for  it  all ! "  . 

"Amen,"  said  Frank;  "gloiy  be.  to  his 
name  for  it ! " 

"  But,  Frank,"  said  Art,  "  there's  one  thing 
tiiat  I  often  wonder  at,  an'  indeed  so  does 
every  one  a'most." 

What  is  that.  Art  ?  " 
Why,  that  you  don't  think  o'  marryin'. 
Sure  you  have  good  meani^  to  keep  a  wife 
and  rear  a  fieunily  now ;  an*  of  coorse  we  all 
wonder  that  you  don't" 

"Indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Art,  I  don't 
know  myself  what's  the  raison  of  it — the  only 
wife  I  think  of  is  my  business  ;  but  any  way, 
if  you  was  to  see  the  patthem  of  married  life 
there  is  undher  the  roof  wid  me,  you'd  not 
be  much  in  consate  wid  marriage  yourself, 
if  you  war  a  bachelor." 

"  Why,**  inquired  the  other,  "  don't  they 
agree?  " 

"  Ay  do  they,  so  well  that  they  get  some- 
times into  very  close  an'  lovin  grips  to- 
gather ;  if  ever  there  was  a  scald  alive  she's 
one  o'  them,  an'  him  that  was  wanst  so  care- 
less and  aisey-tempered,  she  has  now  made 
him  as  bad  as  herself— has  trained  him  reg- 
ularly until  he  has  a  tongue  that  would  ftice 
a  ridgmeni  Tut,  sure  divil  a  week  that  they 
don't  flake  one  another,  an'  half  my  iame's 
taken  up  reddin'  them." 

"  Did  you  ever  happen  to  get  the  reddin' 
blow  ?  eh  ?  ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"  No,  not  yet ;  but  the  truth  is.  Art,  that 
an  01-tongued  wife  has  driven  many  a  hus- 
band to  ruin,  an'  only  that  I  m  there  to  pay 
attention  to  the  business,  he'd  be  a  poor 
drunken  beggarman  long  ago,  an'  all  owin' 
to  her  vile  temper." 


« 


<c 


"  Does  she  dhrink  ?  " 

"No,  sorra  drop — this  wickedness  all 
comes  natural  to  her ;  she  wouldn't  be  aisy 
out  of  hot  wather,  and  poor  Jack's  parboiled 
in  it  every  day  in  the  year." 

"  Well,  it's  I  that  have  got  the  l^reasure, 
Frank  ;  from  the  day  that  I  first  saw  her  face 
till  the  minute  we're  spakin'  in,  I  never  knew 
her  temper  to  turn — alwavs  the  same  sweet 
word,  the  same  flow  of  spirits,  and  the  same 
light  laugh  ;  her  love  an'  affection  for  me  an' 
the  childher  there  couldn't  be  language  found 
for.  Come,  throth  we'll  drink  her  health  in 
another  tumbler,  and  a  speedy  uprise  to  her, 
asthore  machree  that  e^e  is,  an'  when  I  think 
of  how  she  set  every  one  of  her  people  at 
defiance,  and  took  her  lot  wid  myself  sa 
nobly,  my  heart  bums  wid  love  for  her,  ay, 
I  feel  my  veiy  heart  bumin*  widin  me." 
•  Two  tumblers  were  again  mixed,  and 
Margaret's  health  was  dru^. 

"  Here's  her  health,"  said  Art,  "  may  Ood 
grant  her  long  life  and  happiness ! " 

"  Amen  ! "  responded  Frank,  "  an*  may  He 
grant  that  she'll  never  know  a  soirowful 
heart!" 

Art  laid  down  his  tumbler,  and  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hands  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  I'm  not  ashamed,  Frank,"  said  he,  "  Fm 
not  a  bit  ashamed  of  these  tears — she  de- 
sarves  them — where  is  her  aiquil  ?  oh,  where 
is  her  aiquil  ?  It's  she  herself  that  has  the 
tear  for  the  distresses  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
an'  the  ready  hand  to  relieve  them  ;  may  the 
Almighty  shower  down  his  blessins  on  her !  ^ 

"Kiem  tears  do  you  credit^"  replied 
Frank,  "  and  although  I  always  thought  well 
of  you,  Art,  and  liked  you  betther  than  any 
other  in  the  family,  although  I  didn't  say 
much  about  it,  still,  I  tell  you,  I  think  bet- 
ther of  you  this  minute  than  I  ever  did  in 
my  Hfe." 

"  There's  only  one  thing  in  the  wide  world 
that's  throublin'  her,"  said  Art,  "  an'  that  is, 
that  she  hadn't  her  parents'  blessin'  when 
she  married  me,  nor  since-~for  ould  Mur- 
ray*s  as  stiff-necked  as  a  mule,  an'  the  more 
he's  driven  to  do  a  thing  the  less  hell  do  it" 

"In  that  case,"  observed  Frank,  "  the  best 
plan  is  to  let  him  alone ;  maybe  when  it's 
not  axed  for  hell  give  it" 

"I  wish  he  would,"  said  Art,  "for  Mar- 
garet's sake  ;  it  would  take  away  a  good  deal 
of  uneasiness  from  her  mind." 

The  conversation  afterwards  took  several 
turns,  and  embraced  a  variety  of  topics^  till 
the  second  tumbler  was  finished. 

"  Now,"  said  Art,  "  as  there's  but  the  two 
of  us,  and  in  regard  of  the  occasion  that's  in 
it,  throth  we'll  jist  take  one  more  a  piece/' 

"No,"  replied  Frank,  "  I  never  go  beyant 
two,  and  you  said  you  wouldn't" 
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"  Hut^  man,  divil  a  matiher  for  that ;  sure 
there's  only  ourselves  two,  as  I  said,  an' 
where's  the  harm  ?  Throth,  it's  a  long  time 
since  I  felt  myself  so  comfortable,  an'  be- 
sides, it's  not  every  night  we  have  you  wid 
ua  .  Gome,  Frank,  one  more  in  honor  of  the 
occasion." 

"Another  drop  won't  cross  my  lips  this 
night," returned  his  brother,  firmly,  "so  you 
needn't  be  mixin'  it." 

"  Sorra  foot  you'll  go  to  bed  to-night  till 
you  take  another  ;  there,  now  it's  mixed,  so 
you  know  you  must  take  it  now." 

"  Not  a  drop." 

"Well,  for  the  sake  of  poor  httle  Kate, 
that  you're  to  stand  for ;  come,  Frank,  death 
alive,  man ! " 

"  Would  my  drinkin' it  do  Kate  any  good  ?  " 

"  Hut,  man  alive,  sure  if  one  was  to  lay 
down  the  law  that  way  upon  every  thing, 
they  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  at 
wanst ;  come,  Frank." 

"  No,  Art,  I  said  I  wouldn'ti  and  I  won't 
break  my  word." 

"  But,  sure,  that's  only  a  trifle  ;  take  the 
liquor  ;  the  sorra  betther  tumbler  of  punch 
ever  was  made :  it's  Barney  Scaddhan's 
whiskey."* 

"An'  if  Barney  Scaddhan  keeps  good 
whiskey,  is  that  any  rason  why  I  should 
break  my  word,  or  would  you  have  me  get 
dhrunk  because  his  liquor's  betther  than  an- 
other man's  ?  " 

"Well,  for  the  sake  of  poor  Margaret^ 
then,  an'  she  so  fond  o'  you ;  sure  many  a 
time  she  tould  me  that  sorra  brother-in-law 
ever  she  had  she  likes  so  well,  an'  I  know 
it's  truth  ;  that  I  may  never  handle  a  plane 
but  it  is ;  dang  it,  Frank,  don't  be  so  stiff" 

"  I  never  was  stif^  Art,  but  I  Always  was, 
and  always  will  be,  firm,  when  I  know  I'm 
in  the  right ;  as  I  said  about  the  child,  what 
good  would  my  drinkin'  that  tumbler  of 
punch  do  Margaret  ?  None  in  life  ;  it  would 
do  her  no  good,  and  it  would  do  myself 
harm.     Sure,  we  did  drink  her  health." 

"  An'  is  that  your  respect  for  her  ?  "  said 
Art,  in  a  huff;  "  if  that's  it,  why—" 

"There's  not  a  man  livin'  respects  her 
more  highly,  or  knows  her  worth  betther 
than  I  do,"  replied  Frank,  interrupting  him, 
"but  I  simply  ax  you,  Art,  what  mark  of 
true  respect  would  the  fact  of  my  drinkin' 
that  tumbler  of  punch  be  to  her  ?  The  world's 
full  of  these  foolish  eirors,  and  bad  ould 
customs,  and  the  sooner  they're  laid  aside, 
an'  proper  ones  put  in  their  place,  the  bet- 
ther." 


*  Scaddhan,  a  herring^,  a  humoronB  nickname 
bestowed  upon  him,  because  he  made  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fortune  by  selling  herrings. 


"  Oh,  very  well,  Frank,  the  sorra  one  o'  me 
will  ask  you  to  take  it  agin  ;  I  only  say,  that 
if  I  was  in  your  house,  as  you  are  in  mine, 
I  wouldn't  break  squares  about  a  beggarly 
tumbler  of  punch." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  Art,  I  would  rather 
you  would ;  there,  now,  you  have  taken 
your  third  tumbler,  yet  you  said  when  we 
s^t  down  that  you'd  confine  yourself  to  two  ; 
is  that  keepin'  your  word  ?  I  know  you  may 
call  breakin'  it  now  a  trifle,  but  I  tell  you, 
that  when  a  man  begins  to  break  his  word 
in  trifles,  hell  soon  go  on  to  greater  things, 
and  maybe  end  without  much  regardin'  it  in 
anything." 

"You  don't  mane  to  say,  Frank,  or  to 
hint,  that  ever  I'd  come  to  sich  a  state  as 
that  I  wouldn't  regard  my  word." 

"  I  do  not ;  but  even  if  I  did,  by  followin' 
up  this  coorse  you'd  put  yourself  in  the  right 
way  of  comin'  to  it" 

"  Throth,  111  not  let  this  other  one  be  lost 
either,"  he  added,  drawing  over  to  him  the 
tumbler  which  he  had  filled  for  his  brother ; 
"Tve  an  addition  to  my  fEunily — the  child 
an'  mother  doin'  bravely,  an'  didn't  taste  a 
dhrop  these  seven  long  years  ;  here's  your 
health,  at  all  events,  Frank,  an'  may  the 
Lord  put  it  into  your  heart  to  marry  a  wife, 
an'  be  as  happy  as  I  am.  Here,  Madgey, 
come  here,  I  say  ;  take  that  whiskey  an' 
sugar,  an'  mix  yourselves  a  jorum  ;  it's  far 
in  the  nighty  but  no  matther  for  that — an' 
see,  ^before  you"*  mix  it,  go  an'  bring  my 
own  darlin'  Art,  till  he  dhnnks  his  mother's 
health." 

"Why now.  Art,"  began  his  brother,  "is 
it  possible  that  you  can  have  the  conscience 
to  taich  the  poor  boy  sich  a  cursed  habit  so 
soon  ?  What  are  you  about  this  minute  but 
trainin'  him  up  to  what  may  be  his  own  de- 
struction yet?" 

"  Come  how,  Frank,  none  of  your  morali- 
zin' ; "  the  truth  is,  that  the  punch  was  be- 
ginning rapidly  to  affect  his  head  ;  "  none  of 
your  moralizin',  throth  it's  a  preacher  you 
ought  to  be,  or  a  lawyer,  to  lay  down  the 
law.  Here,  Madgey,  bring  him  to  me ; 
that's  my  son,  that  there  isn't  the  like  of  in 
Ballykeerin,  any  way.  £h,  Frank,  it's 
ashcuned  of  him  I  ought  to  be,  isn't  it? 
Kiss  me.  Art,  and  then  kiss  your  uncle 
Frank,  the  best  uncle  that  ever  broke  the 
world's  bread  is  the  same  Frank  —that's  a 
good  boy,  Art ;  come  now,  drink  yoiu*  dar- 
lin' moilier's  health  in  this  glass  of  brave 
punch;  my  mother's  health,  say,  long  life 
an'  happiness  to  her  I  that's  a  man,  toss  it 
off  at  wanst,  bravo ;  arra,  Frank,  didn't  he 
do  that  manly?  the  Lord  love  him,  where 
'ud'you  get  sich  a  fine  swaddy  as  he  is  of 
his  age  ?    Oh,  Frank,  what  'ud  become  of 
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me  if  aoytbiiig  happened  that  boy?  it's  a 
mad-house  would  hould  me  soon.  May  the 
Lord  in  heaven  save  and  guard  him  from  all 
evil  and  danger ! " 

Frank  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  remon- 
strate with  him  at  such  a  moment,  for  the 
truth  is,  intoxication  was  setting  in  fast,  and 
all  his  influence  over  him  was  gone. 

"  Here,  Atty,  before  you  go  to  bed  agin, 
jist  a  weeshy  sup  more  to  drink  your  little 
flisther's  health  ;  sure  Eate  Sharpe  brought 
you  home  a  little  sisther,  Atty." 

''  The  boy's  head  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
80  much,"  said  Frank ;  "  you  will  make  him 
tipsy." 

"Divil  a  tipsy;  sure  it's  only  a  mere 
draineen,^* 

He  then  made  the  little  fellow  drink  the 
baby's  health,  after  which  he  was  despatched 
to  bed. 

"  Throth,  it's  in  for  a^nny  in  for  a  poimd 
wid  myself.  I  know,  Frank,  that-— that 
there's  something  or  other  wrong  wid  my 
bead,  or  at  any  rate  wid  my  eyes  ;  for  every- 
thing, somehow,  is  movin'.  Is  everything 
movin',  Frank  ?  " 

''You  think  so,"  said  Frank,  "because 
you're  &st  getting  tipsy — if  you  am't  tipsy 
all  out" 

"  Well,  then,  if  Tm  tip — tipsy,  divil  a  bit 
the  worse  I  can  be  by  another  tumbler. 
Come,  Frank,  here's  the  ould  blood  of  Ire- 
land— the  Maguires  of  Fermanagh!  And 
now,  Frank,  I  tell  you,  it  would  more-  be- 
come you  to  drink  that  toast,  than  to  be  sit- 
tin'  there  like  an  oracle,  as  you  are ;  for 
upon  my  sow],  you're  nearly  as  bad.  But, 
Frank." 

"Well  Art." 

« Isn't'  little  Toal  Finnigan  a  civU  little 
fellow — that  is— is — ^if  he  was  well  made. 
*  There  never  stood,'  says  he,  *  sich  a  couple 
in  the  chapel  of — of  Aughindrumon,  nor 
there  never  walked  sich  a  couple  up  or 
down  the  street  of  Ballykeeiin — that's  the 
ohat,'  says  he :  an'  whisper,  Frank,  ne — 
neither  did  there.  Whe— where  is  Mar- 
garet's aiquil,  I'd— Pd  like  to  know?  an'  as 
for  me,  111  measure  myself  across  the 
shouldhers  aginst  e'er  a — a  man,  woman,  or 
child  in — in  the  2)arish.  Co — come  here, 
now,  Frank,  till  I  me — measure  the  small  o' 
my  leg  ag — aginst  yours ;  or  if — if  that 
makes  you  afeard,  111  measure  the — the  ball 
of  my  leg  aginst  the  ball  of  yours.  There's 
a  wriBt,  Fi-ank  ;  look  at  that  ?'  jist  look  at  it" 

**  I  see  it ;  it  is  a  powerful  wrist" 

"But  feel  it" 

"Tut,  Art,  sure  I  see  it" 

"D — n  it,  man,  jist  feel  it — feel  the 
breadth  of — of  that  bone.  Augh — that's  the 
—  the  wrist ;  so  anyhow,  here  a  little  Toal  i 


Finnigan's  health,  an'  I  don't  care  what  they 
say,  I  like  Uttle  Toal,  an'  I  wiU  like  little 
Toal ;  bekaise — aise  if — if  he  was  the  divil, 
as — as  they  say  he  is,  in  disguise— ha^  ha,  ha ! 
he  has  a  civil  tongue  in  his  head." 

He  then  commenced  and  launched  out  into 
the  most  extravagant  praises  of  himself  his 
wife,  his  children  ;  and  from  these  he  passed 
to  the  ould  blood  of  Ireland,  and  the  Fer- 
managh Maguires. 

"  Where,"  he  said,  "  whe — ^where  is  there 
in  the  country,  or  anywhere  else,  a  family 
that  has  sich  blood  as  ours  in  their  veins  ? 
Very  well ;  an'  aren't  we  proud  of  it,  as  we 
have  a  right  to  be  ?  Where's  the  Maguire 
that  would  do  a  mane  or  shabby  act  ?  tha — 
that's  what  I'd  like  to  know.  Isn't  the  word 
of  a  Maguire  looked  upon  as  aiquil  to — to  an 
— another  man's  oath  ;  an'  where's  the  man 
of  them  that  was — as  ever  known  to  break 
it?  Eh  Frank?  No;  stead--ed— steady's 
the  word  wid  the  Maguires,  and  honor 
bright" 

Frank  was  about  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  in  his  own  person  given  a  proof  that 
night  that  a  Maguire  could  break  his  word, 
and  commit  a  disreputable  action  besides ; 
but  as  he  saw  it  was  useless,  he  judiciously 
declined  then  making  any  observation  what- 
soever upon  it 

After  a  good  deal  of  entreaty,  Frank  sue- 
ceeded  Id  prevailing  on  him  to  go  to  bed  ; 
in  which,  however,  he  failed,  until  Art  had 
inflicted  on  him  three  woful  songs,  each  im- 
mensely long,  and  sung  in  that  peculiarly  fas* 
cinating  drawl,  which  is  always  produced  by 
intoxication.  At  length,  and  when  the  night 
was  more  than  half  spent,  he  assisted  him  to 
bed — a  task  of  very  considerable  diflicultj, 
were  it  not  that  it  was  relieved  by  his  receiv- 
ing from  the  tipsy  man  several  admirable 
precepts,  and  an  abundance  of  excellent  ad- 
vice, touching  his  conduct  in  the  world  ;  not 
forgetting  religion,  on  which  he  dwelt  with  a 
maudlin  solemnity  of  manner,  that  was,  or 
would  have  been  to  strangers,  extremely  lu- 
dicrous. Frank,  however,  could  not  look 
upon  it  with  levity.  He  understood  his 
brother's  character  and  foibles  too  well,  and 
feared  that  notwithstanding  his  many  admir- 
able qualities,  his  vaniiy  and  want  of  firmness^ 
or,  in  other  words,  of  self-dependence,  might 
overbalance  them  all. 

The  next  morning  his  brother  Frank  was 
obliged  to  leave  betimes,  and  consequently 
had  no  opportunity  of  advising  or  remon- 
strating with  him.  On  rising,  he  felt  sick 
and  feverish,  and  incapable  of  going  into  his 
workshop.  The  accession  made  to  his  family 
being  known,  several  of  his  neighbors  came 
in  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  wife  and 
infant;  and  as  Art,  when  left  to  his  own 
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gaidanoe,  had  never  been  remarkable  for 
keeping  a  secret^  he  made  no  scruple  of  tell- 
ing them  that  he  had  got  drunk  the  night 
before,  and  wad,  of  course,  quite  put  of  order 
that  morning.  Among  the  rest*  the  first  to 
come  in  was  little  Toal  Finnigan,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  other  virtues,  possessed  a 
hardness  of  head — ^by  which  We  mean  a  ca- 
pacity for  bearing  dnnk — that  no  Uquor,  or 
no  quantity  of  Uquor,  could  overcome. 

"  WeU,"  said  Toal,  **  sure  it's  very  reason- 
able that  you  should  be  out  of  ordher ;  after 
bein'  seven  years  from  it,  it  doesn't  come  so 
natural  to  you  as  it  would  do.  Howandiver, 
you  know  that  there's  but  the  one  cure  for 
it— a  hair  of  the  same  dog  that  bit  you ;  and 
if  you're  afeured  to  take  the  same  hair  by 
yourself,  why  I'll  take  a  tuft  of  it  wid  you, 
an'  well  dhnnk  the  wife's  health — my  ould 
sweetheart — and  the  little  sthranger's." 

**  Throth  I  beUeve  you're  right,"  said  Art, 
"  in  regard  to  the  cure  ;  so  in  the  name  of 
goodness  we'll  have  a  gauliogne  to  begin  the 
day  wid,  an'  set  the  hair  straight  on  us." 

During  that  day,  Art  was  neither  drunk 
nor  jBober,  but  halfway  between  the  two 
states.  He  went  to  his  workshop  about 
two  o'clock ;  but  his  journeymen  and  ap- 
prentices could  smell  the  strong  whiskey  off 
him,  and  perceive  an  occasional  thickness  of 
pronunciation  in  his  speech,  which  a  good 
deal  surprised  them.  When  evening  came, 
however,  his  neighbors,  whom  he  had  asked 
in,  did  not  neglect  to  attend ;  the  bottle 
was  again  produced,  and  poor  Art,  the 
principle  of  restraint  having  now  been  re- 
moved, re-enacted  much  the  same  scene  as 
on  the  preceding  night,  with  this  exception 
only,  that  he  was  now  encouraged  instead 
of  being  checked  or  reproved. 

There  were  now  only  three  days  to  elapse 
until  the  following  Sabbath,  on  which  day 
the  child  was  to  be  baptized ;  one  of  them, 
that  is,  the  one  following  his  first  intoxica- 
tion with  Frank,  was  lost  to  him,  for,  as  we 
have  said,  though  not  precisely  drunk,  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  work,  nor  properly 
to  give  directions  The  next  he  felt  himself 
in  much  the  same  state,  but  with  still  less 
of  regret 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  he,  "  I  won't  be  right- 
ly able  to  do  any  thing  till  afther  this  chris- 
tenin',  so  that  I  may  set  down  the  remain- 
dher  o'  the  week  as  lost;  well,  sure  that 
won't  break  me  at  any  rate.  It's  long  since 
I  lost  a  week  before,  and  we  must  only  make 
up  for  it;  afther  the  christenin'  I'll  work 
double  tides." 

This  was  all  very  plausible  reasoning,  but 
very  fallacious  notwithstanding ;  indeed,  it  is 
this  description  of  logic  which  conceals  the 
full  extent  of  a  man's  errors  from  himself 


and  which  has  sent  thousands  forward  on 
their  career  to  ruin.  Had  Art,  for  instance, 
been  guided  by  his  steady  and  excellent  bro- 
ther, or,  what  would  have  been  better  still,  by 
his  own  good  sense  and  firmness,  he  would 
have  got  up  the  next  morning  in  health,  with 
an  easy  mind,  and  a  dear  conscience,  and 
been  able  to  resume  his  work  as  usual.  In- 
stead of  that,  the  night's  debauch  produced 
its  natural  consequences,  feverishness  and 
indisposition,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  bad 
proverb,  and  worse  company,  were  removed 
by  the  very  cause  which  produced  them, 
llie  second  night's  debauch  lost  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  Uien,  forsooth,  the  week  was 
nearly  gone,  and  it  wasn't  worth  while  to 
change  the  system,  as  if  it  was  ever  too  soon 
to  mend,  or  as  if  even  a  single  day's  work 
were  not  a  matter  of  imporSuice  to  a  me- 
chania  Let  any  man  who  feels  himself 
reasoning  a^  Art  Maguire  did,  rest  assured 
that  there  is  an  evil  principle  within  him, 
which,  unless  he  strangle  it  by  prompt  firm- 
ness, and  a  strong  conviction  of  moral  duty, 
wiU  ultimately  be  his  destruction. 

There  was  once  a  lake,  surrounded*  by 
very  beautiful  scenery,  to  which  its  waters 
gave  a  fine  and  picturesque  effect  This  lake 
was  situated  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  Httle  below  it,  facmg  the  west,  was 
a  precipice,  which  terminated  a  lovely  valley, 
that  gradually  expanded  imtil  it  was  lost  in 
the  rich  campaign  country  below.  From 
this  lake  there  was  no  outlet  of  water  what- 
soever, J:>ut  its  shores  at  the  same  time  were 
rich  and  green,  having  been  all  along  de- 
voted to  pasture.  Now,  it  so  happened  that 
a  boy,  whose  daily  occupation  was  to  tend 
his  master's  sheep,  went  one  day  when  the 
winds  were  strong,  to  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
on  the  side  to  which  they  blew,  and  began  to 
amuse  himRftlf  by  making  a  small  channel  in 
the  soft  earth  with  his  naked,  foot  This 
small  identation  was  gradually  made  larger 
and  larger  by  the  waters— whenever  the 
wind  blew  strongly  in  that  direction — imtil, 
in  the  course  of  time,  it  changed  into  a  deep 
chasm,  which  wore  away  the  earth  that  in- 
tervened between  the  lake  and  the  precipice. 
The  result  may  be  easily  guessed.  When 
the  last  portion  of  the  esurth  gave  way,  the 
waters  of  the  lake  precipitated  themselves 
upon  the  beautiful  and  peaceful'  glen,  carry- 
ing death  and  destruction  in  their  course,  and 
leaving  nothing  but  a  dark  unsightly  morass 
behind  them.  So  is  it  with  the  mind  of  man. 
When  he  gives  the  first  shght  assent  to  a 
wrong  tendency,  or  a  vicious  resolution,  he 
resembles  the  shepherd's  boy,  who,  uncon- 
scious of  the  consequences  that  followed, 
made  the  first  small  channel  in  the  earth  with 
his  naked  foot     The  vice  or  the  passion  will 
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enlarge  itself  by  degrees  until  all  power  of 
resistance  is  removed,  and  the  heart  becomes 
a  victim  to  the  impetuosity  of  an  evil  prin- 
ciple to  which  no  assent  of  the  will  ever 
should  have  been  given. 

Art^  as  we  have  said,  lost  the  week,  and 
then  came  Sunday  for  the  christening.  On 
that  day,  of  course,  an  extra  cup  was  but 
natural,  especially  as  it  would  put  an  end  to 
his  indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  idle- 
ness on  the  other.  Monday  morning  would 
enable  him  to  open  a  new  leaf,  and  as  it  was 
the  last  day — that  is,  Sunday  was — ^why, 
dang  it,  he  would  take  a  good  honest  jorum. 
Frank,  who  had  a  greater  regard  for  Art's 
character  than  it  appeared  Art  himself  had, 
spoke  to  him  privately  on  the  morning  of  the 
diristening,  as  to  the  necessity  and  decency 
of  keeping  himself  sober  on  &at  day ;  but, 
alas  I  during  this  friendly  admonition  he 
could  perceive,  that  early  as  it  was,  his  broth- 
er was  not  exactly  in  a  state  of  perfect  so- 
brietj.  ms  renionBtrances  werTvery  un- 
palatable  to  Art,  and  as  a  consciousness  of 
his  conduct^  added  to  the  nervousness  pro- 
duced by  drink,  had  both  combined  to  pro- 
duce irritability  of  temper,  he  addressed  him- 
self more  harshly  to  his  brother  than  he  had 
ever  done  in  his  life  before.  Frank,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  gave  up  the  task,  although  he 
saw  clearly  enough  that  the  christening  was 
likely  to.  terminate,  at  least  so  &r  as  Art  was 
concerned,  in  nothhig  less  than  a  drunken  de- 
bauch. This,  indeed,  was  true.  Little  Toal, 
who  drank  more  liquor  than  any  two  among 
them,  and  Frank  hunself,  were  the.  only  so- 
ber persons  present,  all  the  rest  having  suc- 
cessfully imitated  the  example  set  them  by 
Art)  who  w]is  carried  to  bed  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  evening.  This  was  but  an  ind^rent 
preparation  for  his  resolution  to  commence 
work  on  Monday  moriiing,  as  the  event 
proved.  When  the  morning  came,  he  was 
incapable  of  work ;  a  racking  pain  in  the 
head,  and  sickness  of  stomach,  were  the 
comfortable  assurances  of  his  inability.  Here 
was  another  day  lost ;  but  finding  that  it  also 
was  irretrievably  gone,  he  thought  it  would 
be  no  great  harm  to  try  the  old  eureka  hair 
of  the  dog — as  before,  and  it  did  not  take 
much  force  of  reasoning  to  persuade  himself 
to  that  course.  In  this  manner  he  went  on, 
losing  day  after  day,  until  another  week  was 
lost  At  length  he  found  himself  in  his 
workshop,  considerably  wrecked  and  debili- 
tated, striving  with  tremulous  and  unsteady 
hands  to  compensate  for  his  lost  time;  it 
was  now,  however,  too  late — the  evil  habit 
had  been  contracted — the  citadel  had  been 
taken — ^the  waters  had  been  poisoned  at  their 
source — the  small  track  with  the  naked  foot 
had  been  made.     From  this  time  forward  he 


did  little  but  make  resolutions  to-day,  which 
he  broke  to-morrow ;  in  the  course  of  some 
time  he  began  to  drink  vnth  his  own  work- 
men, and  even  admitted  his  apprentices  to 
their  potations.  Toal  Finnigan,  and  about 
six  or  eight  dissolute  and  drunken  fellows, 
inhabitants  of  Ballykeerin,  were  his  constant 
companions,  knd  never  had  they  a  drinking 
bout  that  he  was  not  sent  for :  sometimes 
they  would  meet  in  his  own  workshop,  which 
was  turned  into  a  tap-room,  and  there  drink 
the  better  part  of  the  day.  Of  course  the 
workmen  could  not  be  forgotten  in  their  po- 
tations»  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  all 
work  was  suspended,  business  at  a  stand, 
time  lost^  and  morals  corrupted. 

His  companions  now  availed  themselves  of 
his  foibles,  which  they  drew  out  into  more 
distinct  relief  Joined  to  an  overweening 
desire  to  hear  himself  praised,  was  another 
weakness,  which  proved  to  be  very  benefi- 
cial to  his  companions ;  this  was  a  swagger- 
ing and  consequential  determination,  when 
tipsy,  to  pay  the  whole  reckoning,  and  to 
tieat  every  one  he  knew. 

He  was  a  Maguire — ^he  was  a  gentleman 
— had  the  old  blood  in  his  veins,  and  that  he 
might  never  handle  a  plane,  if  any  man 
present  should  pay  a  shilling,  so  long  as  he 
was  to  the  fore.  This  was  an  argument  in 
which  he  always  had  the  best  of  it ;  his  com- 
panions taking  care,  even  if  he  happened  to 
forget  it,  that  some  chance  word  or  hint 
should  bring  it  to  his  memory. 

"  Here,  Bsumey  Scaddhan — ^Barney,  I  say, 
what's  the  reckonin',  you  sinner  ?  Now,  Ait 
Maguire,  divil  a  penny  of  this  youll  pay  for 
— you're  too  ginerous,  an'  have  the  heut  of 
a  prince." 

''And  kind  family  for  him  to.  have  the 
heart  of  a  prince,  sure  we  all  know  what  the 
Fermanagh  Maguires  wor;  of  ooorse  we 
won't  let  him  pay." 

"  Toal  Finmgan,  do  you  want  me  to  rise 
my  hand  to  you?  I  tdl  you  that  a  single 
man  here  won't  pay  a  penny  o'  reckonin', 
while  I'm  to  the  good ;  and,  to  make  short 
work  of  it,  by  the  contints  o'  the  book.  111 
strike  the  first  of  ye  thatll  attempt  it 
Now ! " 

"  Faix,  an*  I  for  one,"  said  Toal,  "  won't 
come  imdher  your  fist;  it's  little  whiskey 
ever  I'd  drink  it  I  did." 

"  Well,  well,"  the  others  would  exclaim, 
"  that  ends  it ;  howendiver,  never  mind.  Art, 
111  engage  well  have  our  revenge  on  you  for 
that — the  next  meetin'  you  won't  cany  it  all 
your  own  way  ;  well  be  as  stiff  as  youll  be 
stout,  my  boy,  although  you  beat  us  out  oi 
it  now.'* 

*' Augh,"  another  would  say,  in  a  whisper 
espedaUy  designed  for  him,  "  by  the  livin' 
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&nner  tiiere  never  was  one,  even  of  the 
Maguires,  like  him,  an'  that's  no  lie." 

kxi,  would  then  pay  the  reckoning  with 
the  air  of  a  nobleman,  or,  if  he  happened  to 
be  without  money,  he  would  order  it  to  be 
scored  to  him,  for  as  jet  his  credit  was  good. 

It  is  wonderful  to  reflect  how  vanity  blinds 
common  sense,  and  turns  all  the  power  of 
reason  and  judgment  to  nothing.  Art  was 
8o  thorougMy  infatuated  by  his  own  vanity, 
that  he  was  utterly  .  incapable  of  seeing 
through  the  gross  and  semsh  flattery  with 
which  they  plied  him.  Nay,  when  praising 
hint,  or  when  sticking  him  in  for  drink,  as  it 
is  termed,  they  have  often  laughed  in  his 
veiy  &ce,  so  conscious  were  they  that  it 
coi:dd  be  done  with  impunity. 

This  course  of  life  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce suitable  consequences  to  his  health,  his 
reputation,  and  his  business.  His  custom- 
ers began  to  find  now  that  the  man  whose 
word  had  never  been  doubted,  and  whose 
punctuahty  was  proverbial,  became  so  care- 
less and  negligent  in  attending  to  his  orders, 
that  it  was  quite  useless  to  rely  upon  his 
promises,  and,  as  a  very  natural  consequence, 
they  began  to  drop  off  one  after  another, 
until  he  found  to  his  cost  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  best  and  most  respectable  support- 
ers ceased  to  employ  him. 

When  his  workmen,  too,  saw  that  he  had 
got  into  tippHng  and  irregular  habits,  and 
tiiat  his  eye  was  not^  as  in  the  days  of  his 
industry,  over  them,  they  naturally  Jbecame 
careless  and  negligent,  as  did  the  apprentices 
also.  Nor  was  thiiB  all ;  the  very  individuals 
who  had  been  formerly  remarkable  for 
steadiness,  industry,  and  sobriety — for  Art 
would  then  keep  no  other — were  now,  many 
df  them,  corrupted  by  his  own  example,  and 
addicted  to  idleness  and  drink.  This  placed 
him  in  a  very  difficult  position  ;  for  how,  we 
ask,  could  he  remonstrate  with  them  so  long 
as  he  himself  transgressed  more  flagrantly 
than  they  did?  For  this  reason  he  was 
often  forced  to  connive  at  outbreaks  of 
drunkenness  and  gross  cases  of  neglect, 
which  no  sober  man  would  suffer  in  those 
whom  he  employed, 

"Take  care  of  your  business,  and  your 
business  will  take  care  of  you,"  is  a  good 
and  a  wholesome  proverb,  that  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
workmg  classes.  Art  began  to  feel  sur- 
prised that  his  business  was  declining,  but 
as  yet  his  good  sense  was  strong  enough  to 
point  out  to  him  the  cause  of  it  His  mind 
now  became  disturbed,  for  while  he  felt  con- 
scious that  his  own  neglect  and  habits  of  dis- 
sipation occasioned  i^  he  also  felt  that  he 
was  but  a  child  in  the  strong  grasp  of  his 
own  propensities.    This  was  anything  but  a 


consoling  reflection,  and  so  long  as  it  lasted 
he  was  gloomy,  morbid,  and  peevish ;  his 
excellent  wife  was  the  first  to  remark  this, 
and,  indeed,  was  the  first  that  had  occasion 
to  remark  it,  for  even  in  this  stage  of  his 
life,  the  man  who  had  never  spoken  to  her,, 
or  turned  his  eye  upon  her,  but.  with  tender- 
ness and  affection,  now  began,  especially 
when  influenced  by  drink,  to  give  manifes- 
tations of  temper  that  grieved  her  to  the 
heart  Abroad,  however,  he  was  the  same 
good-humored  fellow  as  ever,  vtrith  a  few  rare 
exceptions — ^when  he  got  quarrelsome  and 
fought  with  his  companions.  ELis  workmen 
all  were  perfectly  aware  of  his  accessibiliiy 
to  flattery,  and  some  of  them  were  not  slow 
to  avail  Ibemselves  of  it :  these  were  the  idle 
and  unscrupulous,  who,  as  they  resembled 
himself,  left  nothing  unsaid  or  undone  to 
maintain  his  good  opinion,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded. His  business  now  declined  so 
much,  that  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  some 
of  them,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  &ited  to  ruin, 
the  honest  and  independent,  who  scorned  to 
flatter  his  weaknesses,  were  the  very  persons 
put  out  of  his  employment,  because  their 
conduct  was  a  silent  censure  upon  his  habits, 
and  the  men  he  retained  were  those  whom 
he  himself  had  made  drunken  and  profligate 
by  his  example ;  so  true  is  it  that  a  drunburd 
is  his  own  enemy  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Here,  then^  is  otur  old  friend  Art  falling 
fast  away  from  the  proverbial  integrity  ot 
his  &mily — his  circumstances  are  rapidly  de- 
clining— his  business  running  to  a  point — 
his  reputation  suUied,  and  his  temper  becom- 
ing sharp  and  vehement;  these  are  strong 
indications  of  mismanagement,  neglect,  and 
folly,  or,  in  one  word,  of  a  propensity  to 
drink. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  has  now  elapsed, 
and  Art^  in  spite  of  several  most  determined 
resolutions  to  reform,  is  getting  still  worse  in 
every  respect.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  during  this  period  he  has  not  had 
visitations  of  strong  feeling — of  repentance 
— remorse — or  that  love  of  drink  had  so 
easy  a  victory  over  him  as  one  would  im- 

re.  No  such  thing.  These  internal  strug- 
sometimes  affected  him  even  imto  agony, 
and  he  has  frequently  wept  bitter  tears  on 
finding  himself  the  victim  of  this  terrible 
habit  He  had  not,  however,  the  courage 
to  look  into  his  own  condition  with  a  firm 
eye,  or  to  examine  the  state  of  either  his 
heart  or  his  circumstances  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  must  suffer 
pain  by  the  inspection.  Art  could  not  bear 
the  pain  of  such  an  examination,  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  feeling  it,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  oblivion  of  drink ;  not  reflecting  that  the 
adoption  of  every  such  remedy  for  care  re- 
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sombles  the  wisdom  of  the  man,  who,  when 
raging  under  the  tortures  of  thirst,  attempted 
to  allay  them  by  drinking  sea-water.  Drink 
reUeved  him  tor  a  moment,  but  he  soon 
found  that  in  his  case  the  remedy  was  only 
another  name  for  the  disease. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assure  our  readers 
that  during  Art's  unhappy  progress  hitherto, 
his  admirable  brother  fVimk  felt  wrung  to 
the  heart  by  his  conduct.  All  that  good  ad- 
vice, urged  with  good  feeling  and  good  sense, 
could  do,  was  tried  on  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  he  ultimately  lost  his  temper  on  being 
reasoned  with,  and  flew  into  a  passion  with 
Frank,  whom  he  abused  for  interfering,  as 
he  called  it,  in  business  which  did  not  belong 
to  him.  Notwithstanding  this  bluster,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  man  whom  he  feared  so 
much  ;  in  fact,  he  dreaded  his  very  appear- 
ance, and  would  go  any  distance  out  of  his 
way  rather  than  come  in  contact  with  him. 
He  felt  Frank's  moral  ascendencnr  too  keenly, 
and  was  too  bitterly  sensible  oi  the  neglect 
with  which  he  had  treated  his  affectionate 
and  friendly  admonitioni^  to  meet  him  with 
composure.  Indeed,  we  must  say,  that,  in- 
dependently of  his  brother  Frank,  he  was  not 
left  to  his  own  impulses,  without  many  a 
friendly  and  sincere  advice.  The  man  had 
been  so  highly  respected — ^his  name  was  so 
stainless — his  conduct  so  good,  so  blameless^; 
he  stood  forth  such  an  admirable  pattern  of 
industry,  punctuality,  and  sobriety,  that  his 
departure  from  all  these  virtues  occasioned 
general  regret  and  sorrow.  Every  friend 
hoped  that  he  would  pay  attention  to  his  ad- 
vice, and  every  friend  tried  it,  but>  unfortu- 
nately, every  friend  failed.  Art,  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  reproof,  acted  as  every  man  like 
him  acts ;  he  avoided  those  who,  because 
they  felt  an  interest  in  his  wet&re,  took  the 
friendly  liberty  of  attempting  to  rescue  him, 
and  consequently  associated  only  with  those 
who  drank  with  him,  flattered  him,  skulked 
upon  him,  and  laughed  at  him. 

One  friend,  however,  he  had,  who,  above 
all  others,  first  in  place  and  in  importance, 
we  cannot  overlook — that  friend  was  his  ad- 
mirable and  affectionate  wife.  Oh,  in  what 
language  can  we  adequately  describe  her 
natural  and  simple  eloquence,  her  sweetness 
of  disposition,  her  tenderness,  her  delicacy 
of  reproof,  and  her  earnest  struggles  to  win 
back  her  husband  from  the  habits  which 
were  destroying  him  !  And  in  the  beginning 
she  was  often  successful  for  a  time,  and 
many  a  tear  of  transient  repentance  has  she 
occasioned  him  to  shed,  when  she  succeeded 
in  touching  his  heart,  and  stirring  his  affec- 
tion for  her  and  for  their  children. 

In  circumstances  similar  to  Art's,  how- 
ever, we  first  feel  our  own  errors,  we  then 


feel  grateful  to  those  who  have  the  honesty 
to  reprove  us  for  them  :  by  and  by,  on  find- 
ing that  we  are  advancing  on  the  wrong- 
path,  we  begin  to  disrelish  the  advice,  as 
being  only  an  unnecessary  infliction  of  pain  ; 
having  got  so  far  as  to  disrelish  the  advice^ 
we  soon  begin  to  disrelish  the  adviser ;  and 
ultimately,  we  become  so  thoroughly  wedded 
to  our  own  selfish  vices,  as  to  hate  every  one 
who  would  take  us  out  of  their  trammda. 

When  Art  found  that  the  world,  as  he  said» 
was  going  against  him,  instead  of  rallying, 
as  he  migh^  and  ought  to  have  done^  he 
began  to  abuse  the  world,  and  attribute  to 
iJt  all  the  misfortunes  which  he  himself  and 
not  the  world,  had  occasioned  him.  The 
world,  in  fact,  is  nothing  to  any  man  but 
the  reflex  of  himself ;  if  you  treat  yourself 
well,  and  put  yourself  out  of  the  power  of 
the  world,  the  world  will  treat  you  well,  and 
respect  you ;  but  if  you  neglect  yourself  do 
not  at  ail.be  surprised  that  the  world  and 
your  friends  will  neglect  you  also.  So  far 
the  world  acts  with  great  justice  and  pro- 
priety, and  takes  its  cue  from  your  own  con- 
duct ;  you  cannoti  therefore,  blame  the  world 
without  first  blaming  yourself 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed,  and  Art's 
business  was  nearly  gone ;  he  had  been  ob- 
liged to  discharge  the  drunken  fellows  we 
spoke  o(  but  not  until  they  had  assisted  in 
a  great  measure  to  complete  his  ruin.  Two 
years  of  dissipation,  neglect  of  business,  and 
drunkenness,  were  quite  suf&cient  to  make 
Art  feel  that  it  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  fall 
into  poverty  and  contempt,  than  to  work  a 
poor  man's  way,  from  early  struggle  and  the 
tug  of  life,  to  ease  and  independence. 

His  establishment  was  now  all  but  diosed ; 
the  two  apprentices  had  scarcely  anything 
to  do,  and,  indeed,  generally  amused  them- 
selves in  the  workshop  by  playing  Spoil  Five 
— a  fact  which  was  discovered  by  Art  him- 
self, who  came  on  them  unexpectedly  one 
day  when  tipsy ;  but,  as  he  happened  to 
be  in  an  extremely  good  humor,  he  sat  down 
and  took  a  hand  along  with  them.  This  was 
a  new  element  of  enjoyment  to  him,  and 
instead  of  reproving  &em  for  their  dishon- 
est conduct,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dravra 
into  tiie  habit  of  gambling,  and  so  strongly 
did  this  grow  upon  him,  that  from  hence- 
forth he  refused  to  participate  in  any  drink- 
ing bout  unless  the  parties  were  to  play  for 
the  liquor.  For  this  he  had  now  neither 
temper  nor  coolness ;  while  drinking  upon 
the  ordinary  plan  with  his  companions,  he 
almost  uniformly  paid  the  reckoning  from 
sheer  vanity;  or,  in  other  words,  because 
they  managed  him  ;  but  now  that  it  depend- 
ed upon  what  he  considered  to  be  shiU,  noth- 
ing ever  put  him  so  completely  out  of  tern- 
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per  as  to  be  put  in  for  it.  This  low  gam- 
bling became  a  passion  with  him  ;  but  it 
was  a  passion  that  proved  to  be  the  fruitful 
cause  of  fights  and  quarrels  without  end. 
Being  seldom  either  cool  or  sober,  he  was  a 
mere  dupe  in  the  hands  of  his  companions  ; 
but  whether  by  fair  play  or  foul,  the  mo- 
ment he  perceived  that  the  game  had  gona 
against  him,  that  moment  he  generally 
charged  his  opponents  with  dishonesty  and 
fraud,  and  then  commenced  a  fighi  Many  a 
time  has  he  gone  home,  beaten  and  bruised, 
and  black,  and  cut,  and  every  way  disfigured 
in  these  vile  and  blackguard  contests;  but 
so  inveterately  had  this  passion  for  card- 
playing — that  is,  gambling  for  liquor — work- 
ed itself  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  suffer 
a  single  day  to  pass  without  indulging  in  it. 
Defeat  of  any  kind  was  a  thing  he  could 
never  think  of ;  but  for  a  Maguire — one  of 
the  great  Fermanagh  Maguires — to  be  beat- 
en at  a  rascally  game  of  Spoil  Five,  was  not 
to  be  endured ;  the  matter  was  impossible, 
unless  by  foul  play,  and  as  there  was  only 
one  meiiiod  of  treating  those  who  could 
stoop  to  the  practice  of  foul  play,  why  he 
seldom  lost  any  time  in  adopting  it.  This 
was  to  apply  the  fist^  and  as  he  had  general- 
ly three  or  four  against  him,  and  as,  in  most 
instances,  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
it  usually  happened  that  he  received  most 
punishment 

Up  to  this  moment  we  have  not  presented 
Art  to  our  readers  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  drunkard,  seen  tipsy  and 
staggering  in  the  streets,  or  singing  as  he 
frequently  was,  or  fighting,  or  playing  cards 
in  the  public-house&  Heretofore  he  was 
not  before  the  world,  and  in  everybody's 
eye  ;  but  he  had  now  become  so  common  a 
sight  in  the  town  of  Ballykeerin,  that  his 
drunkenness  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  its  inhabitants.  At  the  present 
stage  of  his  life  he  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
brother  Frank ;  and  his  own  Margaret,  al- 
though unchanged  and  loving  as  ever,  was 
no  longer  to  him  the  Margaret  that  she  had 
been.  He  felt  how  much  he  had  despised 
her  advice,  neglected  her  comfort,  and  for- 
gotten the  duties  which  both  God  and  na- 
ture had  imposed  upon  him,  with  respect  to 
her  and  their  children.  These  feelings  com- 
ing upon  him  during  short  intervals  of  re- 
flection, almost  drove  him  mad,  and  he  has 
often  come  home  to  her  and  them  in  a  fright- 
ful and  terrible  consciousness  that  he  had 
committed  some  great  crime,  and  that  she 
and  their  children  were  involved  in  its  con- 
sequences. 

"Margaret,"  he  would  say,  '^ Margaret, 
what  is  it  Tve  done  aginst  you  and  the  chil- 
dre  ?    I  have  done  some  great  crime  aginst 


you  aU,  for  surely  if  I  didn't,  you  wouldn't 
look  as  you  do — ^Margaret,  asthore,  where  is 
the  color  that  was  in  your  cheeks  ?  and  my 
own  Art  here — that  always  pacifies  me  when 
nobody  else  can — even  Art  doesn't  look  what 
he  used  to  be." 

"Well,  sure  he  will.  Art,  dear,"  she  would 
reply;  "now  will  you  let  me  help  you  to 
bed?  it's  late;  it's  near  three  o'clock;  Oh. 
Art,  dear,  if  you  were " 

"  I  won't  go  to  bed — ^111  stop  here  where 
I  am,  wid  my  head  on  the  table,  till  momin'. 
Now  do  you  know — come  here,  Margaret — 
let  me  hear  you — do  you  know,  and  are  you 
sensible  of  the  man  you're  married  to  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  am." 

"No,  I  tell  you  ;  I  sayyouare  not  There 
is  but  one  person  in  the  house  that  knowa 
thai" 

"  You're  right,  Art  darlin' — ^you're  rights 
Come  here,  Atty ;  go  to  your  father ;  you. 
know  what  to  say,  avick  " 

"  Well,  Art,"  he  would  continue,  "  do  yovt 
know  who  your  father  is  ?  " 

"  Ay  do  I ;  he's  one  of  the  obeat  Ferhan- 
AGH  Maouirbs — the  greatest  family  in  the 
kingdom.    iBn'iihatiiV' 

"  That's  it,  Atty  darlin'— come  an*  kiss  me 
for  tliat ;  yes,  I'm  one  of  the  great  Ferman- 
agh Maguires,  Isn't  that  a  glorious  thing, 
Atty?" 

"  Now,  Art,  darlin',  will  you  let  me  help 
you  to  bed — think  of  the  hour  it  is." 

"I  won't  go,  I  teU  you.  I'll  sit  here  wid 
my  head  on  the  table  all  night  Come  here, 
Atty.  Atty,  it's  wondherful  how  I  love  you 
— above  all  creatures  livin'  do  I  love  you. 
Sure  I  never  refuse  to  do  any  thing  for  you, 
Atty;  dolnow?" 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  come  to  bed  for 
me?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  at  wanst ; "  and  the 
unhappy  man  instantly  rose  and  staggered 
into  his  bed-room,  aided  and  supported  by 
his  wife  and  child  ;  for  the  latter  lent  what- 
ever little  assistance  he  could  give  to  his 
drunken  father,  whom  he  tenderly  loved. 

His  shop,  however,  is  now  closed,  the  ap- 
prentices are  gone,  and  the  last  miserable 
source  of  their  support  no  longer  exista  Pov- 
erty now  sets  in,  and  want  and  destitution. 
He  parts  with  his  tools  ;  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  demands  of  his  wife  and 
children  at  home  ;  no ;  but  for  drink — drink 
— drink^^drink.  He  is  now  in  such  a  state 
that  he  cannot,  dares  not,  reflect,  and  conse- 
quently, drink  is  more  necessary  to  him  than 
ever.  His  mind,  however,  is  Hkely  soon  to 
be  free  from  the  pain  of  thinking  ;  for  it  is 
becoming  gradually  debauched  and  brutified 
— is  sinking,  in  fact,  to  the  lowest  and  most 
pitiable  state  of  degradation.     It  was  then. 
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indeed,  that  he  felt  how  the  world  deals  with 
a  man  who  leaves  himself,  depending  on  it 

His  friends  had  now  all  abandoned  him ; 
decent  people  avoided  him — ^he  had  Mien 
long  ago  below  pity,  and  was  now  an  object 
of  contempt  His  family  at  home  were  des- 
titute ;  eveiy  day  brought  hunger — positive, 
absolute  want  of  food  wherewith  to  support 
nature.  His  clothes  were  reduced  to  tat- 
ters ;  so  were  those  of  his  wife  and  children. 
His  frame,  once  so  strong  and  athletic,  was 
now  wasted  away  te  half  its  wonted  size ; 
his  hands  were  thin,  tremulous,  and  flesh- 
less  ;  his  face  pale  and  emaciated ;  and  his 
eye  dead  and  stupid.  He  was  now  nearly 
alone  in  the  world.  Low  and  profligate  as 
were  his  drunken  companions,  yet  even  they 
shunned  him;  and  so  contemptuously  did 
they  treat  him,  now  that  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  pay  his  way,  or  enable  the  scoundrels 
to  swill  at  hi£r  expense,  that  whenever  he 
happened  to  enter  Barney  Scaddhan's  tap, 
while  they  were  in  it,  they  immediately  ex- 
pelled him  without  ceremony,  or  Barney  did 
it  for  them.  He  now  hated  home;  there 
was  nothing  there  for  him,  but  cold,  naked, 
shivering  destitution.  The  furniture  had  gone 
by  degrees  for  Hqutor ;  tebles,  chairs,  kitch- 
en utensils,  bed  and  bedding,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  miserable  blanket  for  Margaret  and 
the  child,  liad  all  been  disposed  of  for  about 
one-tenth  part  of  their  value.  Alas,  what  a 
change  is  this  from  comfort,  industry,  in- 
dependence, and  respectability,  to  famine, 
wretehedness,  and  the  utmost  degradation ! 
Even  Margaret^  whose  noble  heart  beat- so 
often  in  sympatiiy  with  the  distresses  of  the 
poor,  has  scarcely  any  one  now  who  wiU 
feel  sympathy  with  her  own.  Not  that  she 
was  utterly  abandoned  by  all  Many  a  time 
have  the  neighbors,  in  a  stealthy  way, 
brought  a  little  relief  in  the  shape  of  food, 
to  her  and  her  children.  Sorry  are  we  to 
say,  however,  that  there  were  in  the  town 
of  BaUykeerin,  persons  whom  she  had  her- 
self formerly  relieved,  and  with  whom  the 
world  went  well  since,  who  now  shut  their 
eyes  against  her  misery,  and  refused  to  as- 
sist her.  Her  lot,  indeed,  was  now  a  bitter 
one,  and  required  all  her  patience,  all  her  for- 
titude to  enable  her  to  bear  up  imder  it 
Her  husband  was  sunk  down  to  a  pitiable 
pitch,  his  mind  consisting,  as  it  were,  only  of 
two  elements,  stupidity  and  ill-temper.  Up 
imtil  the  disposal  of  all  the  furniture,  he  had 
never  raised  his  hand  to  her,  or  gone  beyond 
verbal  abuse  ;  now,  however,  his  temper  be- 
came violent  and  brutal  All  sense  of  shame 
— eveiy  pretext  for  decency — all  notions  of 
self-ree^ect,  were  gone,  and  nothing  was 
left  to  sustain  or  check  him.  He  coidd  not 
look  in  upon  himself  and  find  one  spark  of 


decent  pride,  or  a  single  principle  left  thai 
contained  the  germ  of  his  redemption.  He 
now  gave  himself  over  as  utterly  lost,  and 
consequently  felt  no  scruple  to  stoop  to  any 
act^  no  matter  how  mean  or  contemptible. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  degradation,  however, 
there  was  one  recollection  which  he  never 
gave  up;  but  alas,  to  what  different  and 
shameless  purposes  did  he  now  prostitute  it ! 
That  which  luul  been  in  his  better  days  a 
principle  of  just  pride,  a  spur  to  industry,  an 
impulse  to  honor,  and  a  ssdFeguard  to  integri- 
ty, had  now  become  the  catehword  of  a  men- 
dicant— the  cant  or  slang,  as  it  were,  of  an 
impostor.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  beg  in 
ite  name — ^to  ask  for  whiskey  in  its  name — 
and  to  sink,  in  ite  name,  to  the  most  sordid 
supplication& 

''Will  you  stand  the  price  of  a  glass?  Fm 
Art  Maguire;  one  of  the  great  Maguirea  of 
Fermanagh!  Think  of  the  blood  of  the 
Maguires,  and  stand  a  glass.  Barney  Scad- 
dhim  won't  trust  me  now ;  although  many  a 
poimd  and  penny  of  good  money  I  left  him." 

"Ay,"  the  person  accosted  would  reply, 
''  an'  so  sign's  on  you  ;  you  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent man  to-day,  had  you  visited  Barney 
Scaddhan's  seldomer,  or  kept  out  of  it  alto- 
gether." 

"  It's  not  a  sarmon  I  want ;  will  you  stand 
the  price  of  a  glass  ?  " 

"Not  rf  drop." 

"  Go  to  blazes,  then,  if  you  won't  Tm  a 
betther  man  than  ever  you  wor,  an'  have 
betther  blood  in  my  veina  The  great  Fer- 
managh Maguires  forever  I " 

Bu^  hold — we  must  do  the  imfortunate 
man  justice.  Amidst  all  this  degradation, 
and  crime,  and  wretchedness,  there  yet  shone 
undimmed  one  solitary  virtue.  This  was  an 
abstract  but  powerful  affection  for  his  chil- 
dren, especially  for  his  eldest  son ;  now  a 
fine  boy  about  eight  or  nine.  In  his  worst 
and  most  outrageous  moods — ^when  all  other 
influence  fsHed — when  the  voice  of  his  own 
Margaret,  whom  he  once  loved — oh  how 
well  I  fell  heedless  upon  his  ears — when 
neither  Frank,  nor  friend,  nor  neighbor  could 
manage  nor  soothe  him — ^let  but  the  finger 
of  his  boy  touch  him,  or  a  tone  of  his  voice 
fall  upon  his  ear,  and  he  placed  himself  in 
his  hands,  and  did  whatever  the  child  wished 
him. 

One  evening  about  this  time,  Margaret 
was  sitting  upon  a  small  hassock  of  straw, 
that  had  been  made  for  little  Art  when  he 
began  to  walk.  It  was  winter,  and  there 
was  no  fiire ;  a  neighbor,  however,  had  out 
of  charity  lent  her  a  few  dipped  rushes,  that 
they  might  not  be  in  utter  darkness.  One 
of  Uiese  was  stuck  against  the  wall,  for  they 
had  no  candlestick ;  and  oh,  what  a  pitiable 
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imd  mdanoholj  spectacle  did  its  dim  and 
feeble  light  present!  There  she  sat»  the 
joimg,  Tirtuous,  charitable,  and  lovely  Mar- 
garet of  the  early  portion  of  our  narrative, 
surrounded  by  her  almost  naked  children — 
herself  with  such  thin  and  scanty  covering 
as  would  wring  any  heart  but  to  know  it 
Where  now  was  her  beauty?  Where  her 
mirth,  cheerfulness,  and  all.  her  lightness  of 
heart?  Where  ?  •  Let  her  ask  that  husband 
^?ho  once  loved  her  so  well,  but  who  loved 
his  own  vile  excesses  and  headlong  propen- 
sities better.  There,  however,  she  sat,  with 
a  tattered  cap  on,  through  the  rents  of  which 
her  raven  hair,  once  so  beautiful  and  glossy, 
came  out  in  matted  elf-locks,  and  himg  down 
about  her  thin  and  wasted  neck.  Her  face 
was  pale  and  ghastly  as  death ;  her  eyes 
were  without  fire — full  of  languorr— full  of 
sorrow ;  and  alas^  beneath  one  of  them,  was 
too  visible,  by  its  discoloration,  the  foul  mark 
of  her  husband's  brutahty.  To  this  had  their 
love,  their  tenderness,  their  afifection  come ; 
and  by  what  ?  Alas !  by  the  curse  of  liquor 
— the  demon  of  drunkenness — and  want  of 
manly  resolution.  She  sat^  as  we  have  said, 
upon  the  Httle  hassock,  while  shivering  on 
her  bosom  was  a  sickly-looking  child,  about 
a  year  old,  to  whom  she  was  vainly  endea- 
voring to  communicate  some  of  her  own  nat- 
lural  warmth.  The  others,  three  in  number, 
were  grouped  together  for  the  same  reason  ; 
for  poor  Httle  Atty — who,  though  so  very 
young,  was  his  mother's  only  support,  and 
hope,  and  consolation — sat  with  an  arm 
about  each,  in  order,  as  well  as  he  could,  to 
keep  off  the  cold — the  night  being  stormy 
and  bitter.  Margaret  sat  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro,  as  those  do  who  indulge  in  sorrow, 
and  crooning  for  her  infemt  the  sweet  old  air 
of  "  Tha  ma  cuUha's  nadhusha  me  "or  "I  am 
asleep  and  don't  waken  me  I " — a  tender  but 
melancholy  air,  which  had  something  pecu- 
liarly touching  in  it  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "I  am  asleep  and  don't 
waken  me  ;  if  it  wasn't  for  your  sokes,  dar- 
lins,  it's  I  that  long  to  be  in  that  sleep  tijsi 
we  will  never  waken  from  ;  but  sure,  lost  in 
misery  as  we  are,  what  could  yez  do  without 
mestiU?" 

"What  do  you  mane,  mammy?"  said 
Atty ;  "  sure  doesn't  everybody  that  goes  to 
sleep  waken  out  of  it?  " 

"  No,  darlin' ;  there's  a  sleep  that  nobody 
wakens  from." 

"Dat  quare  sleep,  mammy,"  said  a  little 
one.  "  Oh,  but  me's  could,  mammy ;  will 
we  eva  have  blankets  ?  " 

The  question,  though  simple,  opened  up 
the  cheerless,  th^  terrible  future  to  her  view. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  put  her  hands  on  them, 


as  if  she  strove  to  shut  it  out,  and  shivered 
as  much  at  the  apprehension  of  what  was 
before  her,  as  with  the  chilly  blasts  that  swept 
through  the  windowless  house. 

"  I  hope  so,  dear,"  she  replied ;  "  for  God 
is  good." 

"  And  will  he  get  us  blltnkets,  mammy  ?  " 

"Yes,  darlin',  I  hope  so." 

"  Me  id  rady  he'd  get  us  sometin^  to  alt 
fust,  mammy;  I'm  starvin'  wid  hungry;" 
and  the  poor  child  began  to  cry  for  fo(^. 

The  disconsolate  mother  was  now  assailed 
by  the  clamorous  outcries  of  nature's  first 
want,  that  of  food.  She  surveyed  her  be- 
loved little  brood  in  the  feeble  lights  and 
saw  in  all  its  horror  the  fearful  impress  of 
famine  stamped  upon  their  emaciated  fea- 
tures, and  sbrangely  lighting  up  their  little 
heavy  eyea  She  wrung  her  hands,  and  look- 
ing up  Gently  to  heaven,  wept  aloud  for  some 
minutes. 

"  ChUdre."  she  said  at  length,  "  have  pa« 
tience,  poor  things,  an'  you'll  soon  get  some- 
thing to  eat  I  sent  over  Nanny  Hart  to  my 
sisther's,  an'  when  she  comes  back  yell  get 
something; — so  have  patience,  darlins,  till 
then." 

"  But,  mother,"  continued  little  Atty,  who 
could  not  understand  her  alljiaion  to  the  sleep 
from  which  there  is  no  ^wakening ;  "  what 
kind  of  sleep  is  it  that  people  never  waken 
from?" 

"  The  sleep  that's  in  the  gravB,  Atty,  dear ; 
death  is  the  sleep  I  mean." 

"  An*  would  you  wish  to  die,  mother?  " 

"  Only  for  your  sake,  Atiy,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  other  darlins,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God, 
I  would ;  and,"  she  added,  with  a  feeling  of 
indescribable  anguish,  "  what  have  I  now  to 
live  for  but  to  see  you  all  about  me  in  misery 
and  sorrow  I " 

The  tears  as  she  spoke  ran  silently,  but  bit- 
terly, down  her  cheeka 

"When  I  think  of  what  your  poor  lost 
father  was,"  she  added,  "  when  we  wor  happy, 
and  when  he  was  good,  and  when  I  think  of 
what  he  is  now — oh;  my  Gt)d,  my  God,"  she 
sobbed  out,  "my  manly  young  husband, 
what  curse  has  come  over  you  that  has 
brought  you  down  to  this !  Ciu'se !  oh, 
fareer  gair,  it's  a  curse  that's  too  well  known 
in  the  country — it's  the  curse  that  laves  many 
an  industrious  man's  house  as  ours  is  this 
bitther  night — it's  the  curse  that  takes  away 
good  name  and  comfort,  and  honesty  (thai*B 
the  only  thing  it  has  left  us) — that  takes 
away  the  strength  of  both  body  and  mind — 
that  banishes  decency  and  shame — that  laves 
many  a  widow  and  orphan  to  the  marcy  of 
an  unfeelin'  world — that  fills  the  jail  and  the 
madhouse — that  brings  many  a  man  an'  wo- 
man to  a  disgraceful  death — an'  that  tempts 
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us  to  the  commission  of  every  evil ; — that 
curse,  darlins,  is  whiskey — drinkin'  whiskey 
— an'  it  is  drinkin'  whiskey  that  has  left  us 
as  we  are,  and  that  has  ruined  your  father, 
and  destroyed  him  forever." 

"  Well,  but  there's  no  other  curse  over  us, 
mother?" 

The  mother  paused  a  moment — 

"  No,  darlin*,"  she  replied  ;  "  not  a  curse 
— ^but  my  father  and  mother  both  died,  and 
did  not  give  me  their  blessin';  but  now,  Atty, 
don't  ask  me  anything  more  about  that,  be- 
kase  I  can't  tell  you."  This  she  added  from 
a  feeling  of  delicacy  to  her  unhappy  husband, 
whom,  through  all  his  faults  and  vices,  she 
constantly  held  up  to  her  children  as  an  ob- 
ject of  respect,  affection,  and  obedience. 

Again  the  little  ones  were  getting  impor- 
tunate for  food,  and  their  cries  were  enough 
to  touch  any  heart,  much  less  that  of  a  ten- 
der and  loving  mother.  Margaret  herself 
felt  that  some  unusual  delay  must  have  oc- 
curred, or  the  messenger  she  sent  to  her  sis- 
ter must  have  long  since  returned ;  just  then 
a  foot  was  heard  outside  the  door,  and  there 
was  an  impatient  cessation  of  the  cries,  in 
the  hope  that  it  was  the  return  of  Nanny 
Hart — the  door  opened,  and  Toal  Finnigan 
entered  this  wretched  abode  of  sorrow  and 
destitution. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  hateful 
about  tLds  man,  but  in  the  eyes  of  Margaret 
there  was  sohiething  intensely  so.  She  knew 
right  well  that  he  had  been  the  worst  and 
most  demoralizing  companion  her  husband 
ever  associated  with,  and  she  had,  besides, 
every  reason  to  believe  that^  were  it  not  for 
his  evil  influence  over  the  vain  and  wretched 
man,  he  might  have  overcome  his  fatal  pro- 
pensity to  tipple.  She  had  often  told  Art 
this ;  but  little  Toal's  tongue  was  too  sweety 
when  aided  by  his  dupe's  vanity.  Many  a 
time  had  she  observed  a  devilish  leer  of  Sa- 
tanic triumph  in  the  misshapen  little  scoun- 
drel's eye,  when  bringing  home  her  husband 
in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  and  for  this 
reason,  independently  of  her  knowledge  of 
his  vile  and  heartless  disposition,  and  infa- 
mous character,  she  detested  him.  After  en- 
tering, he  looked  about  him,  and  even  with 
the  fEuiit  light  of  the  rush  she  could  mark 
that  his  unnatural  and  revolting  features 
were  lit  up  with  a  hellish  triumph. 

"  Well,  Margaret  Murray,"  said  he,  "  I  be- 
lieve you  are  now  nearly  as  badly  off  as  you 
can  he ;  your  husband's  past  hope,  and  you 
are  as  low  as  a  human'bein'  ever  waa  I'm 
now  satisfied ;  you  refused  to  many  me — 
you  made  a  May-game  of  me — a  laughin' 
stock  of  me,  and  your  father  tould  my  &ther 
that  I  had  legs  like  reapin'  hooks!  Now, 
from  the  day  you  refused  to  marry  me,  I 


swore  I'd  never  die  till  Fd  have  my  revinge^ 
and  I  have  it ;  who  has  the  laugh  now,  Mar- 
garet Murray  ?  " 

*'  You  say,"  she  replied  calmly, ''  that  I  am 
as  low  as  a  human  bein'  can  be,  but  that's 
false,  Toal  Finnigan,  for  I  thank  Gk)d  I  have 
committed  no  crime,  and  my  name  is  pure 
and  good,  which  is  more  than  any  one  can. 
say  for  you ;  begone  from  my  place." 

" I  will,"  he  replied,  "but  1>Bfore  I  go  jist 
let  me  tell  you,  that  I  have  the  satisfEustion  to 
know  that,  if  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  it  was 
I  that  was  the  principal  means  of  leavin'  you 
as  you  are,  and  your  respectable  husband  as 
he  is  ;  so  my  blessin'  be  wid  you,  an  that's 
more  than  your  father  left  you.  Eaipin* 
hooks,  indeed  I " 

The  little  vile  Brownie  then  disappeared. 

Margaret,  the  moment  he  waa  gone,  im- 
mediately turned  round,  and  going  to  her 
knees,  leaned,  with  her  half-cold  in&int  still 
in  her  arms,  against  a  creaking  chair,  and 
prayed  with  as  much  earnestness  as  a  dis- 
tracted heart  permitted  her.  The  little  ones» 
at  her  desire,  also  knelt,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards,  when  her  drunken  husband 
came  home,  he  found  his  miserable  family, 
grouped  as  they  were  in  their  misery,  wor- 
shipping God  in  their  own  simple  and  touch- 
ing manner.  His  entrance  disturbed  them, 
for  Margaret  knew  she  must  go  through  the 
usual  ordeal  te  which  his  nightly  return  was 
certain  te  expose  her. 

"  I  want  something  to  ait,"  said  he. 

"  Art,  dear,"  she  i-eplied — and  this  was  the 
worst  word  she  ever  uttered  against  him — 
"Art,  dear,  I  have  nothing  for  you  till  by 
an'  by ;  but  I  will  then." 
Have  you  any  money  ?  " 
Money,  Art!  oh,  where  would  I  get  it? 
If  I  had  money  I  wouldn't  be  without  some- 
thing for  you  to  eat,  or  the  childre  here  thai 
tasted  nowin'  since  airly  this  momin'." 

•  "Ah, -you're  a  cursed  useless  wife,"  he 
replied,  "  you  brought  nothin'  but  bad  luck 
to  me  an'  them  ;  but  how  could  you  bring 
anything  else,  when  you  didn't  get  your 
faUier's  blessin'." 

"But,  Art,  don't  you  remember,"  she  said 
meekly  in  reply,  "  you  surely  can't  forget  for 
whose  sake  I  lost  it" 

"Well,  he's  fizzin'  now,  the  hard-hearted 
ould  scoundrel,  for  keepin'  it  from  you ;  he 
forgot  who  you  wor  married  to,  the  extortin* 
ould  vagabone — to  one  of  the  gi-eat  Fer- 
managh Maguii*es,  an'  he  not  fit  to  wipe 
their  oboes.  The  curse  o'  heaven  upon  you 
an'  him,  wherever  he  is !  It  was  an  unlucky 
day  to  me  I  ever  seen  the  face  of  one  of  you 
— here,  Atty,  Fve  some  money  ;  some  strange 
fellow  at  the  inn  below  stood  to  me  for  the 
price  of  a  naggin,  an'  that  blasted  Barney 
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Scaddhan  wouldn't  let  me  in,  bekase,  he  said, 
I  was  a  disgrace  to  his  house,  the  scoun- 
drel." 

"The  same  house  was  a  black  sight  to 
jou,  Art" 

"  Here,  Atty,  go  off  and  get  me  a  nag- 
gm. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you  to  get 
something  to  eat,  than  to  drink  it,  Art." 

"None  of  your  prate,  I  say,  go  off  an' 
bring  me  a  naggin  o'  whiskey,  an'  don*t  let 
the  grass  grow  imder  your  feet." 

The  children,  whenever  he  came  home, 
were  awed  into  silence,  but  although  they 
durst  not  speak,  there  was  an  impatient 
'  Toracity  visible  in  their  poor  features,  and 
now  wolfish  little  eyes,  that  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  witness.  Art  took  the  money,  and 
went  away  to  bring  his  father  the  whiskey. 

"What's  the  reason,"  said  he,  kindling 
into  sudden  fury,  "  that  you  didn't  provide 
something  for  me  to  eat?  Eh?  What's 
the  reason?"  and  he  approached  her  in  a 
menacing  attitude.  "  You're  a  lazy,  worth- 
less vagabone.  Why  didn't  you  get  me 
something  to  ait,  I  say  ?  I  can't  stand  this 
—I'm  famished." 

"I  sent  to  my  sister's,"  she  replied,  laying 
down  the  child ;  for  she  feared  that  if  he 
struck  her  and  knocked  her  down,  with  the 
child  in  her  arms,  it  might  be  injured,  prob- 
ably killed,  by  the  fall ;  "when  the  messen- 
ger comes  back  from  my  sister's " 

"D — n  yourself  and  your  sister,"  he  re- 
plied, striking  her  a  blow  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  temple.  She  fell,  and  in  an  instant 
Iter  face  was  deluged  with  blood 

"Ay,  lie  there,"  he  continued,  "the  loss 
of  the  blood  %vill  cool  you.  Hould  your 
tongues,  you  devils,  or  I'll  throw  yez  out  of 
the  house,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  children, 
who  burst  into  an  uproar  of  grief  on  seeing 
their  "mammy,"  as  they  called  her,,  lying 
bleeding  and  insensible.  "That's  to  tiEiich 
lier  not  to  have  something  for  me  to  ait. 
Ay,"  he  proceeded,  with  a  hideous  laugh — 
"ha,  ha,  ha!  I'm  a  fine  fellow — amn't  I? 
There  she  lies  now,  and  yet  she  was  wanst 
Margaret  Murray ! — my  own  Margaret — that 
left  them  all  for  myself ;  but  sure  if  she  did, 
wasn't  I  one  of  the  great  Maguires  of  Fer- 
managh? Get  up,  Margaret ;  here.  111  help 
you  up,  if  the  divil  ^vas  in  you ! " 

He  raised  her  as  he  spoke,  and  perceived 
that  consciousness  was  returning.  The  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  put  up  her  hand  to 
her  temple,  where  she  felt  the  warm  blood. 
She  gave  him  one  look  of  profound  sorrow. 

"Oh,  Art  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "Art 
deAr— "  her  voice  failed  her,  but  the  tears 
fiowed  in  torrents  down  her  cheeka 

"Margaret,"  said  he,  "  you  needn't  spake 


to  me  that  way.  You  know  any  how  I'm 
damned — damned — lol  de  rol  lol — tol  de  rol 
lol !  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  have  no  hope  either  here 
or  hereafther — divil  a  morsel  of  hope.  Isn't 
that  comfortable  ?  eh  ? — ha,  ha,  ha  " — another 
hideous  laugh.  "  Well,  no  matter ;  well 
dhrink  it  ou^  at  all  events.  Where's  Atfy, 
wid  the  whiskey  ?  Oh,  here  he  is  I  That's 
a  good  boy,  Atty." 

"Oh,  mammy  darlin',"  exclaimed  the  child, 
on  seeing  the  blood  streaming  from  her 
temple — "mammy  darHn',  what  happened 
you  ?  " 

"I  fell,  Atty  dear,"  she  replied,  " and  was 
cut." 

"That's  a  lie,  Atty;  it  was  I,  your  fine 
chip  of  a  father,  that  struck  her.  Here's  her 
hedth,  at  all  events !  Ill  make  one  dhrink 
of  it ;  hoch  \  they  may  talk  as  they  like,  but 
111  stick  to  Captain  Whiskey." 

"Father,"  said  the  child,  "will  you  come 
over  and  lie  down  upon  the  straw,  for  your 
own  me,  for  your  own  Atty  ;  and  Uien  youll 
fall  into  a  sound  sleep  ?  " 

"I  will,  Atty,  for  you — for  you — ^I  will, 
Atty  ;  but  mind,  I  woiddn't  do  it  for  e'er  an- 
other livin'." 

One  day  wid  Captain  Whiskey  T  Mrraatled  a  fall, 
But,  f aix,  I  waa  no  match  for  the  Captain  at  all, 
Though  the  landlady's  measures  they  wor  damna- 
bly small — 
But  I^U  thry  him  to  morrow  when  I*m  sober. 

"Come,"  said. the  child,  "lie  down  here 
on  the  straw;  my  poor  mammy  says  well 
get  clane  straw  to-morrow;  and  well  be 
grand  then." 

His  father,  who  was  now  getting  nearly 
helpless,  went  over  and  threw  himself  upon 
some  straw — thin  and  scanty  and  cold  it 
was — or  rather,  in  stooping  to  throw  himself 
on  it  he  fell  with  what  they  call  in  the  coun- 
try a  808S  ;  that  is,  he  fell  down  in  a  state  of 
utter  helplessness;  his  joints  feeble  and 
weak,  and  aU  his  strength  utterly  prostrated. 
Margaret)  who  in  the  meantime  was  striving 
to  stop  the  efiFiision  of  blood  from  her  temple, 
by  the  application  of  cobwebs,  of  which  there 
was  no  scarcity  in  the  house,  now  went  over, 
and  loosening  his  cravat,  she  got  together 
some  old  rags,  of  which  she  formed,  as  well 
as  she  could,  a  pillow  to  support  his  head,  in 
order  to  avoid  Uie  danger  of  his  being  suffo- 
cated. 

"  Poor  Art,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  you  knew 
what  you  did,  your  would  cut  that  hand  off 
you  sooner  than  r^se  it  to  your  own  Marga- 
ret, as  you  used  to  call  me.  It  is  piiy  that  I 
feel  for  you.  Art  dear,  but  no  anger ;  an' 
God,  who  sees  my  heart,  knows  tliat" 

Now  that  he  was  settled,  and  her  own 
temple  bound  up,  the  children  once  more 
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commenced  their  cry  of  fomine ;  for  nothing 
can  suspend  the  stem  cmvings  of  hunger, 
especially  when  fapged  by  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness that  there  is  Ao  food  to  be  had. 
Just  then,. however,  the  girl  returned  from 
her  sister's,  loaded  with  oatmeal — a  circum- 
stance which  changed  the  cry  of  famine  into 
one  of  joy. 

But  now,  what  was  te  be  done  for  fire, 
there  was  none  in  the  house. 

''Here  is  half-arcrown,"  said  the  girl, 
'*  that  she  sent  you ;  but  she  put  her  luuids 
acrass,  and  swore  by  the  five  crasses,  that 
imless  you. left  Art  at  wanst,  they'd  never 
give  you  a  rap  farden's  worth  of  assistance 
agin,  if  you  and  they  wor  te  die  im  the 
streete." 

"  Leave  him  I "  said  Margaret ; ''  oh  never  I 
When  I  teok  him,  I  took  him  for'betther  an' 
for  worse,  and  I'm  not  goin'  to  neglect  my 
duty  to  him  now,  because  he's  down.  All 
the  world  has  desarted  him,  but  Fll  never 
desart  him.  Whatever  may  happen.  Art 
dear — ^poor,  lost  Art — whatever  may  happen, 
I'll  Uve  with  you,  beg  with  you,  die  with 
you  ;  anything  but  desart  you." 

She  then,  after  wiping  the  tears  which  ac- 
companied her  words,  sent  out  the  girl,  who 
bought  some  turf  and  milk,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  meal  of  wholesome  food  for  the  crav- 
ing children. 

"Now,"  said  she  to  the  girl,  ''what  is  to 
be  done  ?  for  if  poor  Art  sees  this  meal  in 
the  morning,  he  will  sell  the- best  part  of  it  te 
gefr  whiskey ;  for  I  need  scarcely  tell  you," 
she  added,  striving  te  palliate  his  conduct^ 
"  that  he  cannot  do  wiUiout  it,  however  he 
might  contrive  te  do  without  his  breakfast" 

But,  indeed,  this  was  true.  So  thoroughly 
was  he  steeped  in  drunkenness — in  the  low, 
frequent,  and  insatiable  appetite  for  whiskey 
— that,  like  tobacco  or  snufl^  it  became  an 
essential  portion  of  his  life — a  necessar^f 
evil,  without  which  he  could  scarcely  exist 
At  all  evente,  the  poor  children  had  one  com- 
fortable meal,  which  made  them  happy  ;  the 
little  stock  that  remained  was  stowed  away  in 
some  nook  or  other,  where  Art  was  not  likely 
to  find  it ;  the  gii*l  went  home,  and  we  were 
about  te  say  that  the  rest  of  this  miserable 
family  went  to  bed  ;  but,  alas  \  they  had  no 
bed  to  go  to,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
straw,  and  a  thin  single  'blanket  to  cover 
them. 

If  Margaret's  conduct  during  these  severe 
and  terrible  trials  was  not  noble  and  heroic, 
we  know  not  what  could  be  called  so.  The 
affection  which  she  exhibited  towards  her 
husband  overcame  everything.  When  Art 
had  got  about  half  way  in  his  mad  and  prof- 
ligate career,  her  friends  offered  to  support 
her,  if  she  would  take  refuge  with  them  and 


abandon  him;  but  the  admirable  woman 
received  the  proposal  as  an  insult ;  and  the 
reply  she  gave  is  much  the  same  as  the  read* 
er  has  heard  from  her  Ups,  with  reference  to 
the  girl's  message  from  her  sister. 

Subsequently,  they  offered  to  take  her  and 
the  children ;  but  this  also  she  indignantly 
rejected.  She  could  not  leave  him,  she  said^ 
at  the  very  time  when  it  was  so  necessary 
that  her  hands  should  be  about  him.  What 
might  be  the  fate  of  such  a  man  if  he  had 
none  to  take  care  of  him  ?  No,  this  almost 
tmexampled  woman,  rather  than  desert  him 
in  such  circumstances,  voluntarily  partook  in 
all  the  wretehedness,  destitution,  and  incred- 
ible misery  which  his  conduct  inflicted  on 
her,  and  did  so  patiently,  and  without  a 
murmur. 

In  a  few  dajrs  after  the  night  we  have  de- 
scribed, a  man  covered  wi&  rags,  without 
shoe,  or  stocking,  or  shirt,  having  on  an  old 
hat  through  the  broken  crown  of  which  his 
hair,  weft^  with  bite  of  straw,  stood  out^  his 
face  shrunk  and  pale,  his  beard  long  and 
filthy,  and  his  eyes  rayless  and  stupid — a 
man  of  this  description,  we  say.  with  one 
child  in  his  arms,  and  two  more  accompany- 
ing him,  might  be  seen  begging  through  the 
streets  of  Ballykeerin ;  yea,  and  often  in  such 
a  state  of  drunkenness  as  made  it  frightful  to 
witness  his  staggering  gait^  lest  he  might 
tumble  over  upon  the  in&nt^  or  let  it  &11  out 
of  his  arms.  This  man  was  Art  Maguire  ;  to 
such  a  destiny  had  he  come,  or  ra&er  had 
he  brought  himself  at  last ;  Art  Maguire — 
one  of  the  great  Maguires  of  Fermanagh ! 

But  where  is  she — ^the  attached,  Ihe  in- 
domitable in  lov^— the  patient,  the  much 
enduring,  the  uncomplaining  ?  Alas !  she  ia 
at  length  separated  from  him  and  them ;  her 
throbbing  veins  are  hot  and  rife  with  fever 
—her  aching  head  is  fiUed  with  images  of 
despair  and  horror — she  is  calling  for  her 
husband — ^her  young  and  manly  husband — 
and  says  she  will  not  be  parted  from  him — 
she  is  dso  calling  for  her  children,  and  de- 
mands  to  have  them.  The  love  of  the  moth- 
er and  of  the  wife  is  now  furious ;  but  thank 
Gkxl,  the  fury  that  stimulates  it  is  that  of 
disease,  and  not  of  insanity.  The  trials  and 
privations  which  could  not  overcome  her 
noble  heart,  overcame  her  physical  frame, 
and  on  the  day  succeeding  that  woful  night 
she  was  seized  with  a  heavy  fever,  and 
through  the  interference  of  some  respectable 
inhabitante  of  the  town,  was  conveyed  to  the 
fever  hospital,  where  she  now  lies  in  a  state 
of  delirium. 

And  Frank  Maguire — ^the  firm,  the  indus- 
trious, and  independent — ^where  is  he  ?  Un- 
able to  bear  the  shame  of  his  brother's  deg- 
radation,  he  gave  up  his  partnership,  and 
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vent  to  America,  where  he  now  is ;  but  not 
without  having  left  in  the  hands  of  a  friend 
something  for  his  unfortunate  brother  to  re- 
member him  by ;  and  it  was  this  timely  aid 
which  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  year 
has  been  the  sole  means  of  keeping  life  in  his 
brother's  family. 

Thus  have  we  followed  Art  Maguire  from 
his  youth  up  to  the  present  stage  of  his  life, 
attempting,  as  well  as  we  could,  to  lay  open 
to  our  readers  his  good  principles  and  his 
bEul,  together  with  me  errors  and  ignorances 
of  those  who  had  the  first  formation  of  his 
character — we  mean  his  parents  and  family. 
We  have  endeavored  to  trace,  with  as  strict 
an  adherence  to  truth  and  nature  as  possible, 
the  first  struggles  of  a  heart  naturally  gen- 
erous and  good,  with  the  evil  habit  which  be- 
set him,  as  weU  as  with  the  weaknesses  by 
which  that  habit  .was  set  to  work  upon  his 
temperament  Whether  we  have  done  this 
so  clearly  and  naturally  as  to  bring  home 
conviction  of  its  truth  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  resemble  him  in  the  materials  which 
formed  his  moral  constitution,  and  conse- 
quently, to  hold  him  up  as  an  example  to  be 
avoided,  it  is  not  for  ourselves  to  say.  If  our 
readers  think  so,  or  rather  feel  so,  then  we 
shall  rest  satisfied  of  having  performed  our 
task  as  we  ought. 

Our  task,  however,  is  not  accomplished. 
It  is  true,  we  have  accompanied  him  with 
pain  and  pity  to  penury,  rags,  and  beggary — 
unreformed,  unrepeniing,  hardened,  shame- 
less, desperate.  Do  our  readers  now  suppose 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  man,  or  any 
principle  external  to  him,  capable  of  regener- 
ating and  elevating  a  heart  so  utterly  lost  as 
his? 

But  hush  I  what  is  this  ?  How  dark  the 
moral  clouds  that  have  been  hanging  over 
the  country  for  a  period  far  beyond  the  mem- 
ory of  man !  how  black  that  dismal  c^tfiopy 
which  is  only  ht  by  fires  that  carry  and  shed 
around  them  dis^suse,  feunine,  crime,  mad- 
ness, bloodshed,  and  death.  How  hot,  sul- 
try, and  enervating  to  the  whole  constitution 
of  man,  physically  and  mentally,  is  the  at- 
mosphere we  have  been  breathing  so  long ! 
The  miasma  of  the  swamp,  the  simoom  of 
the  desert,  the  merciless  sirocco,  are  health- 
ful when  compared  to  such  an  atmosphere. 
And,  hark!  what  formidable  being  is  that 
who,  with  black  expanded  wings,  flies  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  person  to  per- 
son, with  a  cup  of  fire  in  his  hands,  which 
he  appUes  to  their  eager  Ups?  And  what 
spell  or  charm  lies  in  that  burning  cup, 
which,  no  sooner  do  they  taste  than  they 
shout,  clap  their  hands  with  exultation,  and 
cry  out,  "  We  are  happy !  we  are  happy  I " 
Hark ;  he  proclaims  himself,  and  shouteth 


still  louder  than  they  do ;  but  they  stop  their 
ears,  and  will  not  listen ;  they  shut  their  eyes 
and  will  not  see.  What  sayeth  he  ?  "  I  am 
the  Angel  of  Intemperance,  Discord,  and  De- 
struction, who  oppose  myself  to  God  and  all 
his  laws— to  man,  and  all  that  has  beenmade 
for  his  good ;  my  delight  is  in  misery  and 
unhappiness.  In  crime,  desolation,  ruin,  mur- 
der, and  death  in  a  thousand  shapes  of  vice 
and  destitution.  Such  I  am,  such  I  shall  be, 
for  behold,  my  dominion  shall  last  forever  I " 

But  hush  again  !  Look  towards  the  south  1 
What  faint  but  beautiful  light  is  it,  which, 
fairer  than  that  of  the  morning,  gradually 
breaketh  upon  that  dark  sky?  See  how 
gently,  but  how  steadily,  its  lustre  enlarges 
and  expands !  It  is  not  the  light  of  the  sun, 
nor  of  the  moon,  nor  of  the  stars,  neither  is 
it  the  morning  twilight,  which  heralds  the 
approach  of  day ;  no,  but  it  is  the  serene  ef- 
fu^T^i^ce  which  precedes  and  accompanies  a 
messenger  from  Grod,  who  is  sent  to  bear  a 
new  principle  of  happiness  to  man !  This 
principle  is  itself  an  angelic  spirit,  and  lo  1 
how  the  sky  brightens,  and  the  darkness 
flees  away  like  a  guilty  thing  before  it  i  Be- 
hold it  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  which  is 
now  glowing  with  the  rosy  hues  of  heaven- 
it  advances,  it  proclaims  its  mission : — hark  1 

"  I  am  the  Angel  of  Temperance,  of  Indus- 
try, of  Peace !  who  oppose  -myself  to  the 
Spirit  of  Evil  and  all  his  laws— I  am  the 
fnend  of  man,  and  conduct  him  to  the  true 
enjoyment  of  all  that  has  been  made  for  his 
good.  My  mission  is  to  banish  misery,  un- 
happiness,  and  crime,  to  save  mankind  from 
desolation,  ruin,  murder,  and  death,  in  a 
thousand  shapes  of  vice  and  destitution." 

And  now  see  how  he  advances  in  beauty 
and  power,  attended  by  knowledge,  health, 
and  truth,  while  the  harmonies  of  domestic 
life,  of  civil  concord,  and  social  duty,  accom- 
pany him,  and  make  music  in  his  patL  But 
where  is  the  angel  of  intemperance,  discord, 
and  destruction?  Hideous  monster,  behold 
him  !  No  longer  great  nor  terrible,  he  flies, 
or  rather  totters,  from  before  his  serene 
opponent — he  shudders— he  stutters  and  hic- 
cups in  his  bowlings — his  Hmbs  are  tremu- 
lous— ^his  hands  shake  as  if  with  palsy — his 
eye  is  lustreless  and  bloodshot,  and  his 
ghastly  countenance  the  exponent  of  death. 
He  flies,  but  not  unaccompanied  ;  along  with 
him  are  crime,  poverty,  hunger,  idleness ; 
his  music  the  groan  of  the  murderer,  the 
clanking  of  the  madman's  chain,  filled  up  by 
the  report  of  the  suicide's  pistol,  and  the 
horrible  yell  of  despair !  And  now  he  and 
his  evil  spirits  are  gone,  the  moral  atmosphere 
is  bright  and  undouded,  and  the  Angel  of 
Temperance,  Industry,  and  Peace  goes  abroad 
throughout  the  land,  fulfilling  his  beneficent 
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missioii,  and  diffusing  his  own  virtues  7nto 
the  hearts  of  a  regenerated  people ! 

Leaving  allegory,  however,  to  the  poets, 
it  is  impossible  that,  treating  of  the  subject 
which  we  have  selected,  we  could,  vdthout 
seeming  to  undervalue  it,  neglect  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  most  extraordinary 
moral  phenomenon,  which,  apart  from  the 
miraculous,  the  world  ever  saw ;  we  allude 
to  the  wonderful  Temperance  Movement,  as 
it  is  called,  which,  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  the  Almighty,  owes  its  visible  power  and 
progress  to  the  zeal  and  incredible  exertions 
of  one  pious  and  humble  man — the  Very 
Bev.  Theobald  Matthew,  of  Cork.  When  we 
consider  the  general,  the  proverbial  charac- 
ter, which  our  countrymen  have,  during  cen- 
turies, borne  for  love  of  drink,  and  their 
imdeniable  habits  of  intemperance,  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  is,  indeed,  surprising,  to  say  the  least, 
of  it.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  when  we  also 
<x>nsider  the  natural  temperament  of  the 
Irishman — his  social  disposition — his  wit,  his 
humor,  and  his  affection — all  of  which  are 
lit  up  by  liquor — when  we  just  reflect  upon 
the  exhilaration  of  spirits  produced  by  it-- 
when  we  think  upon  the  poverty,  the  dis- 
tress, and  the  misery  which  too  generally 
constitute  his  wretched  lot,  and  which  it 
will  enable  him,  for  a  moment,  to  forget — 
and  when  we  remember  that  all  his  bargains 
were  made  over  it— that  he  courted  his 
sweetheart  over  it — got  married  over  it — 
wept  for  his  dead  over  it — and  generally 
fought  his  enemy  of  another  faction,  or  the 
Orangeman  of  another  creed,  when  under  its 
influence: — when  we  pause  over  all  these 
considerations,  we  can  see  how  many  temp- 
tations our  countrymen  had  to  overcome  in 
renouncing  it  as  they  did ;  and  we  cannot 
help  looking  at  it  as  a  moral  miracle,  utterly 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  man.        • 

Now  we  are  willing  to  give  all  possible 
credit,  and  praise,  and  honor  to  Father  Mat- 
thew ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
oven  he  would  have  failed  in  being,  as  he  is, 
the  great  .visible  exponent  of  this  admirable 
principle,  unless  there  had  been  other  kin- 
dred principles  in  the  Irishman's  heart,  which 
recognized  and  clung  to  it  In  other  words 
it  is  unquestionable,  that  had  the  religious 
and  moral  feelings  of  the  Irish  people  been 
neglected,  the  principle  of  temperance  would 
never  have  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  heart 
of  the  nation  as  it  has  done.  Nay,  it  covM 
not;  for  does  not  every  man  of  common 
sense  know,  that  good  moral  principles  sel- 
dom grow  in  a  bad  moral  soil,  until  it  is  cul- 
tivated for  their  reception.  It  is,  therefore, 
certainly  a  proof  that  the  Boman  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland  had  not  neglected  the 


religious  principles  of  the  people.  It  may» 
I  know,  and  it  has  been  called  a  superstitiouB 
contagion  ;  but  however  that  may  be,  so  long 
as  we  have  such  contagions  among  us,  we 
will  readily  pardon  the  superstition.  Let 
superstition  always  assume  a  shape  of  such 
beneficence  and  virture  to  man,  and  we  shall 
not  quarrel  with  her  for  retaining  the  name. 
Such  a  contagion  could  never  be  found  among 
any  people  in  whom  there  did  not  exist  pre- 
disposing qualities,  ready  to  embrace  and 
nurture  the  good  which  came  with  it. 

Our  argument,  we  know,  may  be  met  by 
saying  that  its  chief  influence  was  exerted 
on  those  whose  habits  of  dissipation,  immo- 
rality, and  irreUgion  kept  them  aloof  from 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  priest  But 
to  those  who  know  the  Irish  heart,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  many  a  man  addicted  to 
drink  is  far  £L*om  being  free  from  the  impres- 
sions of  religion,  or  uninfluenced  by  many  a 
generous  and  noble  virtue.  Neithex^does  it 
JbUow  that  every  such  man  has  been  neg- 
lected by  his  priest,  or  left  unadmonished  of 
the  consequences  which  attended  his  evil 
habit  But  how  did  it  happen,  according  to 
that  argument,  that  it  was  this  very  class  of 
persons — the  habitual,  or  the  frequent,  or  the 
occasional  drunkard — ihsX  first  welcomed  the 
spirit  of  temperance,  and  availed  themselves 
of  its  blessings  ?  If  there  had  not  been  the 
buried  seeds  of  neglected  instruction  lying  in 
their  hearts,  it  is  very  improbable  that  ti^ey 
would  have  welcomed  and  embraced  the 
principle  as  they  did.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  much  more  likely  that  they  would  have 
fled  from,  and  avoided  a  spirit  which  de- 
prived them  of  the  gratification  of  their  ruHng 
and  darling  passion.  EvU  and  good,  we  know, 
do  not  so  readily  associate. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  have  only 
to  state,  in  continuation  of  our  narrative,  that 
at  the  period  of  Art  Maguire's  most  lamenta- 
ble degradation,  and  while  his  admirable  but 
unhappy  wife  was  stretched  upon  the  burn- 
ing bed  of  fever,  the  far  low  sounds  of  the 
Temperance  Movement  were  heard,  and  the 
pale  but  pure  dawn  of  its  distant  light  seen 
at  Ballykeeiin.  That  a  singular  and  novel 
spirit  accompanied  it,  is  certain  ;  and  that  it 
went  about  touching  and  healing  with  aU  the 
power  of  an  angel,  is  a  matter  not  of  history, 
but  of  direct  knowledge  and  immediate  re- 
collection. Nothing,  indeed,  was  ever  wit- 
nessed in  any  country  similar  to  it  Where- 
ever  it  weut^  joy,  acclamation,  ecstasy  ac- 
companied it ;  together  with  a  sense  of  moral 
Hberty,  of  perfect  freedom  from  the  restraint, 
as  it  were,  of  some  familiar  devil,  that  had 
kept  its  victims  in  its  damnable  bondage. 
Those  who  had  sunk  exhausted  before  Uie 
terrible  Moloch  of  Intemperance,  and  given 
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themselves  over  for  lost,  could  now  perceive 
that  there  was  on  ally  at  hand,  that  was  able 
to  bring  them  succor,  and  drag  them  back 
from  de<n:adation  and  despidr,  to  peace  and 
independence,  fiom  contempt  andLlainy. 
to  respect  and  praise.  Nor  was  this  alL  It 
was  not  merely  into  the  heart  of  the  sot  and 
drunkard  that  it  carried  a  refpeshing  con- 
Bcioudness  of  joy  and  deliverance,  but  into 
all  those  hearts  which  his  criminal  indulgence 
had  filled  with  heaviness  and  sorrow.  It 
had;  to  be  sure,  its  dark  side  to  some — ay, 
to  thousands.  Those  who  lived  by  the  vices 
--4he  low  indulgences  and  the  ruinous  ex- 
cesses— of  their  fellow-creatures— trembled 
and  became  c^2;hast  at  its  approach.  The 
vulgar  and  dishonest  publican,  who  sold  a 
hQW%  fide  poison  under  a  false  name ;  the 
low  tavern-keeper ;  the  proprietor  of  the 
drun-shop ;  of  the  night-house ;  and  the 
shebeen — all  were  struck  with  terror  and 
dismay.  Their  occupation  was  doomed  to 
^o.  No  more  in  the  dishonest  avarice  of 
gain  where  they  to  coax  and  jest  with  the 
foolish  tradesman,  until  they  confirmed  him 
in  the  depraved  habit,  and  led  him  on,  at  his 
own  expense,  and  their  prdfit,  step  by  step, 
until  the  naked  and  shivering  sot,  now  utter- 
ly ruined,  was  kicked  out,  like  Art  Maguire, 
to  make  room  for  those  who  were  to  tread 
in  his  steps,  and  share  his  fate. 

No  more  was  the  puriiy  and  inexperience 
of  youth  to  be  corrupted  by  evil  society,  aii- 
folly  introduced  for  the  sordid  purpose  of 
making  him  spend  his  money,  at  the  expense 
<A  health,  honesty,  and  good  nama  • 

No  more  was  the  decent  wife  of  the  spends 
thrift  Iradesman,  when  forced  by  stem  ne- 
cessity, and  the  cries  of  her  cluldi'en,  to  seek 
her  husband  in  the  public  house,  of  a  Satur- 
day night,  anxious  as  she  was  to  secure  what 
was  left  unspent  of  his  week's  wages,  in  or- 
der to  procure  to-morrow's  food — no  more 
was  she  to  be  wheedled  into  the  bar,  to  get 
the  landlord's  or  the  landlady's  treat,  in  order 
that  the  outworks  of  temperance,  and  the 
principles  of  industry,  perhaps  of  virtue, 
might  be  gradually  broken  down,  for  the 
selfish  ^id  diabolical  purpose  of  enabling  her 
drunken  husband  to  spend  a  double  share  of 
his  hardly-earned  pittance. 

Nor  more  was  the  male  servant,  in  whom 
every  confidence  was  placed,  to  be  lured  in- 
to these  vile  dens  of  infamy,  that  he  might 
be  fleeced  or  his  money,  tutored  into  de- 
bauchery or  dishonesty,  or  thrown  into  tlie 
sodety  of  thieves  and  robbers,  that  he  might 
become  an  accomplice  in  their  crimes,  and 
enable  them  to  rob  his  employer  with  safety. 
No  more  was  the  female  servant,  on*  the 
other  hand,  to  be  made  familiar  with  tippling, 
or  corrupted  by  evil  company,  until  she  be- 


came a  worthless  ,and  degraded  cveatux^ 
driven  out  of  society,  without  reputation  or 
means  of  subsistence,  and  forced  to  sink  to 
that  last  loathsome  alternative  of  profligacy 
-wiiich  sends  her,,  after  a  short  and  wicked 
course,  to  the  jeering  experiments  of  the  dish 
secting-room. 

Oh,  no ;  those  wretches  who  lived  by  de- 
pravity, debauchery,  and  corruption,  were 
alarmed  almost  into  distraction  by  tJie  ap- 
proach of  temperance,  for  they  knew  it  would 
cut  off  the  sources  of  their  iniquitous  gains, 
and  strip  them  of  the  vile  means  of  proptv- 
gating  dishonesty  and  vice,  by  which  they 
Hved.  But  even  this  wretched  class  were 
not  without  instances  of  great  disinterested- 
ness and  virtue  ;  several  of  them  closed  their 
debasing  establishments)  forfeited  their  ill- 
gotten  means  of  living,  and  trusting  to  hon-< 
esty  and  legitimate  industry,  voluntarily  as- 
sumed the  badge  of  temperance,  and  joined 
its  peaceful  and  triumphant  standard ! 

Previous  to  this  time,  however,  and,  in- 
deed, long  before  the  joyful  sounds  of  its  ad- 
vancing motion  were  heard  from  afar,  it  is 
not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  drunk- 
ards of  the  parish  of  BaUykeerin  were  left  to 
the  headlong  impulses  of  their  own  evil  pro- 
pensities. Before  Art  Maguire  had  fallen 
from  his  integrity  and  good  name,  there  had 
not  been  a  more  regular  attendant  at  mass,, 
or  at  his  Easter  and  Christmas  duties,  in  the 
whole  parish  ;  in  this  respect  he  was  a  pat- 
tern, as  Father  Costelloe,  the  priest,  often 
said,  to  all  who  were  anxious  to  lead  a  de- 
cent and  creditable  life,  forgetting  their  duty 
neither  to  God  nor  man.  A  consciousness  of 
Ids  fall,  however,  made  him  ashamed  in  the 
beginning  to  appear  at  mass,  until  he  should 
decidedly  reform,  which  he  proposed  and  re- 
solved to  do,  or  thought  he  resolved,  fronii 
week  to  week,  and  from  day  to  day.  How 
he  wrought  out  these  resolutions  our  readers^ 
know  too  well ;  every  day  and  every  weftk 
only  made  him  worse  and  worse,  until  by  de« 
grees  all^^hought  of  Gk)d,  or  prayer,  or  priest^ 
abandoned  him,  and  he  was  left  to  swelter 
in  misery  among  the  very  dregs  of  his.  pre- 
vailing vice,  hardened  and  obdurate.  Many 
an  admonition  has  he  received  from  Father 
Costelloe,  especially  before  he  become  hope- 
'  less,  and  many  a  time,  when  acknowledging 
his  own  inability  to  follow  up  his  purposes 
of  amendment,  has  he  been  told  by  that 
good  and  Christian  man,  that  he  must  have 
recourse  to  better  and  higher  means  of  sup- 
port, and  remember  that  God  will  not  with- 
hold his  grace  from  those  who  ask  it  sincere- 
ly and  aright  Art,  however,  could  not  do 
so,  for  although  he  had  transient  awaken- 
ings of  conscience,  that  were  acute  while 
they  lasted,  yet  he  could  not  look  up  to  God 
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with  a  thorougli  and  heartfelt  resolution  of 
permanent  reformation.  The  love  of  liquor, 
and  the  disinclination  to  give  it  up,  still 
lurked  in  his  heart,  and  prevented  him  fi'om 
setting  about  his  amendment  in  earnest.  If 
they  had  not,  he  would  have  taken  a  second 
oath,  as  his  brother  Frank  often  advised  him 
to  do,  but  without  effect.  He  still  hoped  to 
be  able  to  pi*actise  moderation,  and  drink 
within  bounds,  and  consequently  persuaded 
himself  that  total  abstinence  was  not  neces- 
sary in  his  case.  At  length  Father  Costelloe, 
like  all  those  who  were  deeply  anxious  for 
his  reformation,  was  looked  upon  as  an  un- 
welcome adviser,  whose  Christian  exhorta- 
tions to  a  better  course  of  life  were  anything 
but  agreeable,  because  he  spoke  truth ;  and 
so  strong  did  this  feeling  grow  in  him,  that 
in  his  worst  moments  he  would  rather  sink 
into  the  earth  than  meet  him :  nay,  a  glimpse 
of  him  at  aily  distance  waa  sure  to  make  the 
unfortunate  man  hide  himself  in  some  hole 
or  comer  until  the  other  had  passed,  and  aU 
danger  of  coming  under  his  reproof  was  over. 

Art  was  still  begging  with  his  children, 
when,  after  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  it 
pleased  God  to  restore  his  vdfe  to  him  and 
them.  So  much  pity,  and  interest,  and  re- 
spect did  she  excite  during  her  convalescence 
— for  it  was  impossible  that  her  virtues,  even 
•in  the  lowest  depths  of  her  misery,  could  be 
altogether  unknovm — that  the  heads  of  the 
hospital  humanely  proposed  to  give  her  some 
kind  of  situation  in  it,  as  soon  as  she  should 
regain  suflScient  strength  to  undertake  its 
duties.  The  mother's  love,  however,  still 
prompted  her  to  rejoin  her  children,  feeling 
as  she  did,  and  as  she  said,  how  doubly  ne- 
cessary now  her  care  and  attention  to  them 
must  be.  She  at  length  yielded  to  their  re- 
monstrances, when  they  assured  her  that  to 
return  in  her  present  weak  condition  to  her 
cold  and  desolate  house,  and  the  utter  want 
of  all  comfort  which  was  to  be  found  in  it, 
might,  and,  in  aU  probability,  would,  be  fatal 
to  her ;  and  that  by  thus  exposing  herself 
too  soon  to  the  consequences  of  cold  and 
destitution,  she  might  leave  her  children 
motherless.  This  argument  prevailed,  but 
in  the  meantime  she  stipulated  that  her  chil- 
dren and  her  husband,  if  the  latter  were  in  a 
state  of  sufficient  sobriety,  should  be  permit- 
ted occasionally  to  see  her,  that  she  might  in- 
quire into  their  situation,  and  know  how  they 
lived.  This  was  acceded  to,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  care  and  nourishing  food,  she  soon  found 
herself  beginning  to  regain  her  strength. 

In  the  meantime  the  Temperance  move- 
ment was  rapidly  and  triumphantly  approach- 
ing. In  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
there  waa  a  meeting  advertised  to  be  held,  at 
which  the  great  apostle  himself  was  to  ad« 


\  minister  the  pledge ;  Father  Costelloe  an- 
nounced it  from  the  altar,  and  earnestly  rec- 
ommended his  parishioners  to  attend,  and 
GDTol  themselves  under  the  blessed  banner 
of  Temperance,  the  sober  man  as  well  as  the 
drunkard. 

"It  may  be  said,*'  he  observed,  "  that  so- 
ber men  have  no  necessity  for  takings  the 
pledge  ;  and  if  one  were  certain  that  every 
sober  man  was  to  remain  sober  during  his 
whole  life,  there  would  not,  indeed,  be  a  ne- 
cessity for  sober  men  to  take  it ;  but,  alas ! 
my  friends,  you  know  how  Bubjek  we  are  to 
those  snares,  and  pitfalls,  and  temptations  of 
life  by  which  our  paths  are  continually  beset. 
Who  can  say  to-day  that  he  may  not  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  temperance  before  this 
day  week?  Your  condition  in  life  is  sur- 
rounded by  inducements  to  drink.  You 
scarcely  buy  or  sell  a  domestic  animal  in 
fair  or  market,  that  you  are  not  tempted  to 
drink  ;  you  cannot  attend  a  neighbor's  fune- 
ral that  you  are  not  tempted  to  drink — ^*tis 
the  same  at  the  wedding  and  the  christening, 
and  in  almost  .all  the  transactions  of  your 
lives.  How  then  can  you  answer  for  your- 
selves, especially  when  your  spirits  may 
happen  to  be  elevated,  and  your  hearts  glad  ? 
Oh !  it  is  then,  my  friends,  that  the  tempter 
approaches  you,  and  probably  implants  in 
your  unguarded  hearts  the  germ  of  that  ac- 
cursed habit  which  has  destroyed  inillions. 
How  often  have  you  heard  it  said  of  many 
men,  even  within  the  range  of  your  own 
knowledge,  *  Ah,  he  was  an  industrious,  well- 
conducted,  and  respectable  man — until  he 
took  to  drink  I '  Does  not  the  prevalence  of 
such  a  vile  habit,  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
sober  men  fall  away  from  that  virtue,  render 
the  words  that  I  have  just  uttered  a  melan- 
choly proverb  in  the  country  ?  *  Ah,  there 
he  is — in  rags  and  misery  ;  yet  he  was  an 
industrious,  well-conducted,  and  respectable 
man  once,  that  is — before  he  took  to  drink  ! ' 
Prevention,  my  dear  friends,  is  always  better 
than  cure,  and  in  binding  yourselves  by  this 

I  most  salutary  obhgation,  you  know  not  how 
much  calamity  and  sufiering — how  much 
general  misery — how  much  disgrace  and 
crime  you  may  avoid.  And,  besides,  are  we 
not  to  look  beyond  this  world  ?  Is  a  crime 
which  so  greatly  depraves  the  heart,  and 
deadens  its  power  of  receiving  the  wholesome 
impressions  of  religion  and  truth,  not  one 
which  involves  our  future  happiness  or  mis- 
ery ?  Ah,  my  dear  brethren,  it  is  indeed  a 
great  and  a  cross  popular  error  to  say  that 
sober  men  should  not  take  this  pledga  I 
hope  I  have  satisfied  you  that  it  is  a  duty 
they  owe  themselves  to  take  it^  so  long  as 
they  feel  that  they  are  frail  creatures,  and 
liable  to  sin  and  error ;  and  not  only  them- 
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selves,  bnt  their  children,  their  fnends,  and 
all  who  might  be  affected,  either  for  better 
or  worse,  by  their  example. 

"There  is  another  argument,  however, 
which  I  cannot  overlook,  while  dwelling  up- 
on this  important  subject  We  know  that 
the  drunks^,  if  God  should,  through  the 
insti-umentali^  of-  this  great  and  glorious 
movement,  put  the  vnsh  for  amendment  into 
his  heai-t,  still  feels  checked  and.  deterred  by 
a  sense  of  shame  ;  because,  the  truth  is,  if 
none  attended  these  meetings  but  such  men, 
that  very  fact  alone  would  prove  a  great  ob- 
struction in  the  way  of  their  reformation. 
Many,  too  many,  are  drunkards  ;  but  every 
man  is  not  an  open  drunkard,  and  hundreds, 
nay,  thousands,  would  say,  *By  attending 
these  meetings  of  drunken  men,  I  acknowl- 
edge myself  to  be  a  drunkard  also ; '  hence 
they  wfll  probably  decline  going  through 
shame,  and  consequently  miss  the  opportu* 
nity  of  retrieving  themselves.  Now,  I  say, 
my  friends,  it  is  the  duty  of  sober  men  to 
depiive  them  of  this  argument,  and  by  an 
act,  which,  after  all,  involves  nothing  of  self- 
denial,  but  stm  an  act  of  great  generosity,  to 
enable  them  to  enter  into  this  wholesome 
obhgation,  without  being  openly  exposed  to 
the  consequences  of  having  acknowledged 
that  they  were  intemperate." 

He  then  announced  the  time  and  place  of 
the  meeting,  which  was  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Drumnabrogue,  and  concluded  by 
again  exhorting  them  all,  without  distinction, 
to  attend  it  and  take  the  pledge.  His  ex- 
hortations were  not  vnthout  effect ;  many 
of  his  parishioners  did  attend,  and  among 
them  some  ef  Art's  former  dissolute  com- 
panions. 

Art  himself,  when  spoken  to,  and  pressed 
to  go,  hiccuped  and  laughed  at  the  notion  of 
any  such  pledge  reforming  him;  a  -strong 
proof  that  all  hope  of  recovering  himself,  qt 
of  regaining  his  freedom  from  drunkenness, 
had  long  ago  deserted  him.  This,  if  anything 
further  was  necessary  to  do  so,  completed  the 
scene  of  his  moral  prostration  and  infamy- 
Margaret,  who  was  still  in  the  hospital,  now 
sought  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity 
which  presented  itself,  by  reasoning  with, 
and  urging  him  to  go,  but,'like  all  others,  her 
arguments  were  laughed  at,  and  Art  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  her,  Father  Matthew, 
and  all  the  meetingB  that  had  yet  taken 
place. 

"  Will  takin'  the  pledge,"  he  asked  her, 
''put  a  shirt  to  my  back,  a  thing  I  almost 
forget  the  use  ot  or  a  good  coat?  Will  it 
put  a  dacent  house  over  my  head,  a  good 
bed  under  me,  and  a  v^arm'  pair  of  blankets 
on  us  \o  keep  us  from  shiverin',  an'  coughin', 
an'  barkin'  the  whole  night  long  in  the  could  ? 


No,  faith,  I'll  not  give  up  the  whiskey,  for  it 
has  one  comfort,  it 'makes  me  sleep  in  de- 
fiance o'  wind  and  weather;  it's  the  only 
friend  I  have  left  now — it's  my  shirt — its 
my  coat— my  shoes  and  stockin's — my  house 
— my  blankets — my  coach — my  carriage — 
it  makes  me  a  nobleman,  a  lord  ;  but,  any- 
how, sure  I'm  as  good,  ay,  by  the  mortuaJ, 
and  better,  for  anm't  I  one  of  the  great 
Maguires  of  Fermanagh !  Whish,  the  ou — 
ould  blood  forever,  and  to  the  divU  vtrid  their 
meetins ! " 

"Art,"  said  his  vdfe,  "I  believe  if  you 
took  the  pledge  that  it  would  give  you  all 
you  say,  and  more  ;  for  it  would  bzing  you 
back  the  respect  and  good-vnll  of  the  people, 
that  you've  long  lost" 

"  To  the  div3  wid  the  people  !  Ill  tell  you 
what,  if  takin'  the  pledge  reforms  Mechil 
Cam^  the  crooked  disciple  that  he  is,  or  Tom 
Whiskey,  mind — mind  me — I  say  if  it  re- 
forms <Aem,  or  young  Barney  Scaddhan^thin 
you  may  spake  up  for  it,  an'  may  be,  ru  lis- 
ten to  you." 

At  length  the  meeting  took  place,  ajid  the 
three  men  alluded  to  by  Art,  attended  it  as 
they  said  they  would  ;  each  returned  home 
with  his  pledge  ;  they  rose  up  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  on  that  night  went  to  bed  sober. 
This  was  repeated  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  and  still  nothing 
characterized  them  but  sobriety,  peace,  and 
industry. 

Unfortunately,  so  far  as  Art  Maguire  was 
concerned,  it  "was  out  of  his  power,  as  it  was 
out  of  that  of  hundreds,  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  example  which  some  of  his  old 
hard-drinking  associates  had  so  unexpected- 
ly set  both  him  and  them.  No  meetiug  had 
since  occurred  vidthin  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
of  Ballykeerin,  and  yet  the  contagion  of  good 
example  had  spread  through  that  and  the  ad- 
joining parishes  in  a  manner  that  was  with- 
out precedent  In  fact,  the  people  mur- 
mured, became  impatient,  and,  ere  long,  de- 
manded from  their  respective  pastors  that 
another  meeting  should  be  held,  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  publicly  receiving  the 
pledge  ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  besought 
the  Bev.  gentlemen  to  ask  Father  Matthew  to 
visit  Ballykeerin.  This  vnsh  was  complied 
with,  and  Father  Matthew  consented,  though 
at  considerable  inconvenience  to  himself,  and 
appointed  a  day  for  the  purpose  specified. 
Thisveas  about  three  or  four  months  after 
the  meeting  that  was  held  in  the  neighboring 
town  already  alluded  to. 

For  the  last  six  weeks  Margaret  had  been 
able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  humble 
situation  in  the  hospital,  on  the  condition  that 
she  should  at  least  once  a  day  see  her  chil- 
dren.  Poor  as  was  the  situation  in  question. 
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it  enabled  lier  to  contribute  much  more  to 
their  comfort,  than  she  eould  if  she  had  re- 
sided with  them,  or,  in  other  words,  begged 
with  them  ;  for  to  that,  had  she  returned 
home,  it  must  have  come ;  and,  as  the  win- 
ter was  excessively  severe,  this  would  have 
killed  her,  enfeebled  as  she  had  been  bj  a 
long  and  oppressive  fever.  Her  own  good 
sense  taught  her  to  see  this,  and  the  destitu- 
tion of  her  children  and  husband — to  feel  it. 
in  this  condition  then  were  they — depending 
on  the  scanty  aid  which  her  poor  exertions 
could  afford  them,  eked  out  by  the  ihiserable 
pittance  that  he  extorted  as  a  beggar — when 
the  intelligence  arrived  that  the  gt*eat  Apostle 
of  Temperance  had  appointed  a  day  on  which 
to  hold  a  teetotal  meeting  in  the  town  of 
Baliykeerin. 

It  is  utterly  unaccountable  how  the  ap- 
proach of  Father  Matthew,  and  of  these 
great  meetings,  stirred  society  into  a  state 
of  such  extraordinary  activity,  not  only  in 
behalf  of  temperance,  but  also  of  many  other 
virtues ;  so  true  is  it^  that  when  one  healthy 
association  is  struck  it  awakens  all  those 
that  are  kindred  to  it  into  new  life.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  love  of  sobriety,  the  people  felt 
their  hearts  touched,  as  it  were,  by  a  new 
spirit^  into  kindness  and  charity,  and  a  dis- 
position to  discharge  promptly  and  with 
good-will  aU  brotherly  and  neighborly  offi- 
ces. Harmony,  therefore,  civil,  social,  and 
domestic,  accompanied  the  temperance 
movement  wherever  it  went»  and  accompan- 
,  ies  it'  still  wherever  it  goes ;  for,  like  every 
true  blessing,  it  never  ■  comes  alone,  but 
brings  several  others  in  its  train. 

The  morning  in  question,  though  cold, 
was  dry  and  bright ;  a  small  platform  had 
been  raised  at  the  edge  of  the  market-house, 
which  was  open  on  one  side,  and  on  it 
Father  Matthew  was  to  stand.  By  this  sim- 
ple means  he  would  be  protected  from  rain, 
should  any  fall,  and  was  sufficiently  access- 
sible  to  prevent  any  extraordinary  crush 
among  the  postulants.  But  how  will  we  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  appearance  which  the 
town  of  Baliykeerin  presented  on  the  morn- 
ing of  this  memorable  and  auspicious  day  ? 
And  above  all,  in  what  terms  shall  we  paint 
the  surprise,  the  wonder,  the  astonishment 
"with  winch  they  listened  to  the  music  of  the 
teetotal  bond,  which,  as  if  by  magic,  had 
been  formed  in  the  town  of  Drumnabogue, 
where,  only  a  few  months  before,  the  meet- 
ing of  which  we  hove  spoken  had  been  held. 
Indeed,  among  all  the  proofs  of  national  ad- 
vantages which  the  temperance  movement 
has  brought  out,  we  are  not  to  forget  those 
which  it  has  bestowed  on#  the  country — by 
teaching  us  what  a  wonderful  capacity  for 
music,  and  what  a  remarkable  degree  of  in- 


tellectual power,  the  lower  classes  of  oxxt 
countrymen  are  endowed  with,  and  can 
manifest  when  moved  by  adequate  principlea 

Early  as  day-break  the  roads  leading  to 
Baliykeerin  presented  a  Hving  stream  of 
people  hastening  onwards  toweurds  the  great 
rendezvous  ;  but  so  much  did  they  differ  in 
their  aspect  from  almo^  any  other  assem- 
blage of  Irishmen,  that,  to  a  person  ignorant 
of  meir  purpose,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  to  guess  the  cause,  not  that 
moved  them  in  such  nraltitudes  towards  the 
same  direction,  but  that  marked  them  by 
such  peculiar  characteristics.  We  have  seen 
Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  going  to  a  country 
race  in  the  summer  months,  when  labor 
there  was  none ;  we  have  seen  them  going 
to  meetings  of  festivity  and  amusement  of 
aU  descriptions; — to  fairs,  to  weddings^  to 
dances — but  we  must  confess,  that  notwith- 
standing all  our  ex^rience  and  intercourse 
with  them,  we  never  witnessed  anything?  at 
aU  r«semblh.g  their  manner  and  lXin|  on 
this  occasion.  There  was  undoubtedly  upon 
them,  and  among  them,  all  the  delightful 
enjoyment  of  a  festival  spirit;  they  were 
easy,  cheerful,  agreeable,  and  social;  but, 
in  addition  to 'tins,  there  was  clearly  visible 
an  expression  of  feeling  that  was  new  even 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  spectators. 
But  how  shall  we  characterize  this  feeling  ? 
It  was  certainlv  not  at  vari^mce  with  the 
cheerfulness  which  they  felt,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  shed  over  it  a  serene  solemnity 
of  manner  which  communicated  a  moral 
grandeur  to  the  whole  proceeding  that  fell 
Httle  short  of  sublimity.  This  was  a  x>rin- 
ciple  of  simple  virtue  upon  whidi  all  were 
equal ;  but  it  was  more  than  that,  it  wns  at 
once  a  manifestation  of  humility,  and  an  ex- 
ertion of  faith  in  the  aid  and  support  of  the 
Almighty,  by  whose  grace  those  earnest  but 
l\umble  people  felt  and  trusted  that  they 
would  be  supported.  And  who  can  say  that 
their  simplicity  of  heart — their  unaffected 
humility,  and  their  firmness  of  faith  have  not 
been  amply  rewarded,  and  triumphantly 
confirmed  by  the  steadfastness  with  which 
they  have  been,  with  extremely  few  excep- 
tions, fiuthful  to  their  pledge. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  town  of  Baliy- 
keerin was  crowded  with  a  multitude  such 
as  had  never  certainly  met  in  it  before.  AU, 
from  the  rustic  middle  classes  down,  were 
there.  The  crowd  was,  indeed,  immense, 
yet,  notwithstanding  .their  numbers,  one 
could  easily  mark  the  peculiar  class  for 
whose  sake  principally  the  meeting  had  been 
called  together. 

There  was  the  red-faced  farmer  of  sub-' 
stance,  whose  sunburnt  cheeks,  and  rod 
side-neck,  were  scorched  into  a  color  that 
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disputed  its  healthy  hue  with  the  deeper 
purple  tint  of  strong  and  abundant  drink. 

"  Such  a  man,"  an  acute  observer  would 
say,  "  eats  weU,  and  drinks  well,  but  is  very 
likely  to  pop  off  some  day,  vnthout  a  min- 
ute's warning,  or  saying  good-by  to  his 
friends," 

Again,  there  was  the  pale  and  emaciated 
drunkard,  whope  feeble  and  tottering  gait, 
and  trembUng  hands,  were  sufficiently  indi- 
cative of  his  broken-dovm  constitution,,  and 
probably  of  his  anxiety  to  be  enabled  to 
make  some  compensation  to  the  world,  or 
some  provision  on  the  part  of  his  own  soul, 
to  balance  the  consequences  of  an  ill-spent 
life,  during  which  morals  were  laughed  at, 
and  health  destroyed. 

There  was  also  the  healthy-looking  drunk- 
ard of  small  means,  who,  had  he  been  in 
circumstances  to  do  so,  would  have  gone  to 
bed  drunk  every  night  in  the  year.  He  is 
not  able,  from  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances, to  dnnk  himself  into  apoplexy  on 
the  one  hand,  or  debility  on  the  oilier ;  but 
he  is  able,  notwithstanding,  to  drink  the 
clothes  off  his  back,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  he  stands  before  you  as  ragged,  able- 
bodied,  and  thumping  a  specimen  of  ebriety 
as  you  could  wish  to  see  during  a  week's 
journey.  There  were,  in  fact,  the  vestiges 
of  dnmkenness  in  all  their  repulsive  fea- 
tures, and  unhealthy  variety. 

There  stood  the  grog-drink«r  vnth  his 
blotched  face  in  full  flower,  his  eye  glazed 
in  his  head,  and  his  protuberant  paunch 
projecting  over  his  shrunk  and  diminished 
•Hmbs. 

The  tippling  tradesman  too  was  there,  pale 
and  sickly-looking.^his  thin  and  ovei>wom 
garments  evidently  insufficient  to  keep  out 
the  chiU  of  morning,  and  prevent  him  from 
shivering  every  now  and  then,  as  if  he  were 
afflicted  vnth  the  ague. 

In  another  direction  might  be  seen  the 
servant  out  of  place,  known  by  the  natty 
knot  of  his  white  cravat,  as  weU  as  by  the 
smartness  with  which  he  wears  his  dress, 
buttoned  up  as  it  is,  and  coaxed  about  him 
with  all  the  ingenuity  which  experience  and 
necesBity  bring  to  the  aid  of  vanity.  His 
napeless  hat  is  severely  brushed  in  order  to 
give  the  subsoil  an  appearance  of  the  nap 
which  is  gone,  but  it  won't  do ;  every  one 
6ees  that  his  intention  is  excellent,  were  it 
possible  for  address  and  industry  to  work  it 
out  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  the 
hat  is  consequently  a  dear  exponent  of  his 
principles  and  position,  taste  and  skill  while 
he  was  sober — ^vain  pride  and  trying  poverty 
now  in  his  drunkennesa 

The  reckless-looking  sailor  was  also  there 
(but  with  a  serious  air  now),  who,  having 


been  discharged  for  drunkenness,  and  re- 
fused employment  "everywhere  else,  for  the 
same  reason,  was  obliged  to  return  home, 
and  remain  a  burden  upon  his  frienda  He, 
too,  has  caught  this  healthy  epidemic,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  he  will  once  more 
gain  employment,  for  the  production  of  his 
medal  will  be  accepted  as  a  welcome  proof 
of  his  reformation. 

And  there  was  there,  what  was  better  still, 
the  unfortunate  female,  the  victim^  of  passion 
and  profligacy,  conscious  of  her  past  life,  and 
almost  ashamed  in  the  open  day  te  look 
around  her.  Poor  thing!  how  her  heart, 
that  was  once  innocent  and  pure,  now  trem- 
bles within  a  bosom  where  there  is  awaken- 
ed many  a  painful  recollection  of  early  youth, 
and  the  happiness  of  home,  before  that  un- 
fortunate night,  when,  throvm  off  her  guard 
by  accursed  liquor,  she  ceased  te  rank  among 
the  pure  and  virtuous.  Yes,  all  these,  and 
a  much  greater  variety,  were  here  actuated 
by  the  noble  resolution  to  abandon  forever 
the  evil  courses,  the  vices,  and  the  profligi^ 
cy  inte  which  they  were  first  driven  by  Uie 
effects  of  drink. 

The  crowd  was,  indeed,  immense,  many 
having  come  a  distance  of  twenty,  thirty, 
some  forty,  and  not  a  few  fifty  miles,  in  or- 
der to  free  themselves,  by  this  simple  pro- 
cess, from  the  influence  of  the  destructive 
habit  which  either  was  leading,  or  had  led 
them,  to  ruin.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  among  such  a  vast  multitude 
of  people  there  were  not,  as  there  always  is, 
a  great  number  of  those  v£igabond  impostors 
who  go  about  from  place  to  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  charity  from  the  simple 
and  credulous,  especially  when  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.-  All  this  class  hated  the 
temperance  movement,  because  they  knew 
right  weU  that  sobriefy  in  the  {)eople  was 
there  greatest  enemy ;  the  lame,  the  blind, 
the  maimed,  the  dea(  and  the  dumb,  were 
there  in  strong  muster,  and  with  their  char- 
acteristic ingenuity  did  everything  in  their 
power,  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  and  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  to  throw  discredit  upon 
&e  whole  procdeding&  It  was  this  vile 
crew,  who,  by  having  recourse  to  the  aid  ol 
mock  miracles,  fancied  they  coulid  turn  the' 
matter  into  derision  and  contempt,  and  who, 
by  affecting  to  be  cured  of  their  complainte, 
with  a  view  of  having  their  own  imposture, 
when  detected,  imputed  to  want  of  power  in 
Father  Matthew ; — it  was  this  vile  crew,  we 
say,  that  first  circulated  the  notion  that  he 
could  perform  miracles.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  ignorant  among  the  people  did 
in  the  beginning  believe  that  he  possessed 
this  power,  imtU  he  himself,  with  his  char- 
actenstio  candor,  disclaimed  ii    For  a  short 
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time  the  idea  of  this  slightly  injured  the 
cause,  and  afforded  to  its  enemies  some  sil- 
ly and  senseless  arguments,  which,  in  lieu 
of  better,  they  were  glad  to  bring  against  it 

At  length  Father  Matthew,  accompanied 
by  seversd  other  clergymen  and  gentlemen, 
made  his  appearance  on  the  platform;  then 
was  the  rush,  the  stretching  of  necks,  and 
the  bitter  crushing,  accompanied  by  devices 
and  manceuvres  of  all  kinds,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  ^him.  The  windows  were  crowd- 
ed by  th«  more  respectable  classes,  who 
were  eager  to  witness  the  effects  of  this 
great  and  sober  enthusiasm  among  the  low- 
er classes.  The  proceedings,  however,  were 
very  simple.  He  first  addressed  them  in 
a  plain  a^d  appropriate  discourse,  admira- 
bly  displaying  the  very  description  of  elo- 
quence wluch  was  best  adapted  to  his  audi- 
tory. This  being  concluded,  he  commenced 
distributing  the  medal,  for  which  every  one 
who  received  it,  gave  a  shilling,  the  latter  at 
the  same  time  repeating  the  following  words : 
''I  promise,  so  long  as  I  shall  continue  a 
member  of  the  Teetotal  Temperance  Society, 
to  abstain  from  aU  intoxicating  liquors,  un- 
less recommended  for  medical  purposes,  and 
to  discourage  by  all  means  in  my  power  the 
practice  of  intoxication  in  others."  Father 
Matthew  then  said,  "May  God  bless  you, 
apd  enable  you  to  keep  your  promise ! " 

Such  was  the  simple  ceremony  by  which 
miUions  have  been  rescued  from  those  terri- 
ble evils  that  have  so  loitg  cursed  and  af- 
flicted society  in  this  country. 

In  this  large  concourse  there  stood  one 
individual,  who  presented  in  his  person  such 
symptoms  of  a  low,  grovelling,  and  unre- 
mitting indulgence  in  drink,  as  were  strik- 
ingly observable  even  amidst  the  mass  of 
misery  and  vnretchedness  that  was  there 
congregated.  It  is  rarely,  even  in  a  Ufe, 
that  an  object  in  human  shape,  encompassed 
and  {)ervaded  by  so  many  of  the  fearful 
results  of  habitual  drunkenness,  comes  be- 
neath observation.  Sometimes  we  may  see 
it  in  a  great  city,  when  we  feel  puzzled,  by 
the  almost  toted  absence  of  reason  in  the 
countenance,  to  know  whether  the  utter  in- 
difference to  nakedness  and  the  elements, 
be  the  consequence  of  drunken  destitution, 
or  pure  idiocy.  To  this  questionable  ap- 
pearance had  the  individual  we  speak  of 
come.  The  day  was  now  nearly  past,  and 
the  crowd  had  considerably  diminished, 
when  this  man,  approaching  Father  Mat- 
thew, knelt  down,  and  clasping  his  skeleton 
bands,  exclaimed — 

"Father,  I'm  afeard  I  cannot  trust  my- 
self." 

"Who  can?"  said  Father  Matthew;  "it 
is  not  in  yourself  you  are  to  place  confi- 


dence, but  in  Gk)d,  who  will  support  you, 
and  grant  you  strength,  if  you  ask  for  it 
sincerely  and  humbly." 

These  -  words,  uttered  in  tones  of  true 
Christian  charity,  gave  comfort  to  the  doubt- 
ing heart  of  the  miserable  creature,  who 
said — 

"I  would  wish  to  take  the  pledge,  if  I 
had  money ;  but  I  doubt  it's  too  late — too 
late  for  me  !     Oh,  if  I  ihouglU  it  tuasti^t !  " 

"It's  never  too  late  to  repent,"  replied 
the  other,  "  or  to  return  from  evil  to  good. 
I  If  you  feel  your  heart  inclined  to  the  right 
course,  do  not  let  want  of  money  prevent 
you  from  pledging  yourself  to  sobriety  and 
temperance." 

"In  God's  name,  then,  I  will  take  it^" 
he  replied ;  and  immediately  repeated  the 
simple  words  which  constitute  the  nece&* 
sary  form. 

"  May  Grod  bless  you,"  said  Father  Mat- 
thew, placing  his  hand  on  his  head,  "and 
enable  you  to  keep  your  promise ! " 

This  man,  our  readers  already  guess^  was 
Art  Maguire. 

Having  thus  taken  the  medal,  and  pledg- 
ed himself  to  sobriety,  and  a  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  his  first  feeling 
veas  very  difficult  to  describa  Father  Mat- 
thew's wordS)  though  few  and  brief,  had 
sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  and  penetrated  his 
whole  spirit  He  had  been  for  many  a 
long  day  the  jest  and  jibe  of  all  who  knew 
him ;  because  they  looked  upon  his  re- 
covery as  a  hopeless  thing,  and  spoke  to 
him  accordingly  in  a  tone  of  contempt  and 
scorn — a  lesson  to  us  that  we  never  should 
deal  harshly  with  the  miserable.  Nor,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  addressed  in  accents  of 
kindnesQ,  and  in  a  voice  that  proclaimed  an 
interest  in  his  welfare.  This,  as  we  said, 
added  to  the  impressiv  e  spirit  that  prevailed 
around,  touched  him,  and  he  hurried  home. 

On  reaching  his  almost  empty  house,  he 
found  Margaret  and  the  children  there  be- 
fore him  ;  she  having  come  to  see  how  the 
poor  things  fared — ^but  being  quite  ignorant 
of  what  had  just  taken  place  with  regard  to 
her  husband. 

"Art,"  said  she,  vnth  her  usual  affection- 
ate manner;  "you  will  want  something  to 
eat;  for  if  you're  not  hungry,  your  looks 
belie  you  very  much.  I  have  brought  some- 
thing for  you  and  these  creatures." 

Art  looked  at  her,  then  at  their  children, 
then  at  the  utter  desolation  of  the  house, 
and  spreading  his  two  hands  over  his  face, 
he  wept  aloud.  This  was  repentance.  Mar- 
garet in  exceeding  surprise,  rose  and  ap* 
proached  him : — 

"  Art  dear,"  she  said,  "  in  the  name  of  God, 
what's  the  matter  ?  " 
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**  Maybe  my  father's  sick,  mother/'  said  litr 
Ue  Atty ;  ''sure,  father,  if  you  are,  I  an'  the 
rest  will  go  out  ourselves,  an'  you  can  stay  at 
h^me  ;  but  we  needn't  go  this  day^  for  my 
i^ammy  brought  us  as  much  as  will  put  us 
over  it" 

To  neither  the  mother  nor  child  did  he 
make  any  reply ;  but  wept  on  and  sobbed  as 
if  his  heart  would  break. 

"  Oh  my  God,  my  God,"  he  exclaimed  bit- 
terly, "  what  have  I  brought  you  to,  my  dar- 
Un'  wife  and  childre,  that  I  loved  a  thousand 
times  betther  than  my  own  heart  ?  Oh,  what 
have  I  brought  you  to  ?  " 

"Art," said  his  wife,  and  her  eye  kindled, 
"  in  the  name  of  the  heavenly  God,  is  this 
sorrow  for  the  life  you  led?  " 

"Ah,  Margaret  darlin',"  he  said,  still  sob- 
bing ;  "  it's  long  since  I  ought  to  a  felt  it ; 
but  how  can  I  look  back  on  that  wof ul  life  ? 
Oh  my  God,  my  God !  what  have  I  done,  an' 
what  have  I  brought  on  you  1 " 

"Art,"  she  said,  "say  to  me  that  you're 
sorry  for  it ;  only  let  my  ears  hear  you  say- 
ing the  loords" 

"  Oh,  Margaret  dear,"  he  sobbed,  "  from 
my  heart — ^from  the  core  of  my  imhappy 
heart — ^I  am  sorry — sorry  for  it  all." 

"  Then  there's  hope,"  she  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  and  looking  up  to  heaven, 
"fiiere  is  hope — for  him — for  him — for  ti8 
cdlf  Oh  my  heart,"  she  exclaimed,  quickly, 
"  what  is  this  ?  "  and  she  scarcely  uttered  the 
words,  when  she  sank  upon  the  ground  in- 
sensible— sudden  joy  being  sometimes  as  dan- 
gerous as  sudden  grief. 

Art,  n^o  now  forgot  his  own  sorrow  in 
apprehension  for  her,  raised  her  up,  assisted 
by  Httle  Atty,  who,  as  did  -the  rest  of  the 
children,  cried  bitterly,  on  seeing  his  moth- 
er's eyes  shut,  her  arms  hanging  lifelessly  by 
her  side,  and  herself  without  motion.  Water, 
however,  was  brought  by  Atty;  her  face 
sprinkled,  and  a  little  put  to  her  lips,  and 
with  difficulty  down  her  throat  At  length 
she  gave  a  long  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  open- 
ing her  eyes,  she  looked  tenderly  into  her 
husband's  face — 

"Art  dear,"  she  said,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
"  did  I  hear  it  right  ?  And  you  said  you 
were  sorry  f  " 

"vFrom  my  heart  I  am,  Margaret  dear,"  he 
replied  ;  "  oh,  if  you  knew  what  I  feel  this 
minute  I " 

She  looked  on  him  again,  and  her  pale  face 
was  lit  up  with  a  smUe  of  almost  ine&ble 
happinesa 

"  Kiss  me,"  said  she ;  "  we  are  both  young 
yet,  Art  dear,  and  we  ^vill  gain  our  lost  ground 
wanst  more." 

While  she  spoke,  the  tears  of  delight  fell 
in  torrents  down  her  cheeks.    Art  kissed  her 


tenderly,  and  immediately  pulling  out  the 
medal,  showed  it  to  her. 

She  took  the  medal,  and  after  looking  at 
it,  and  reading  the  inscription — 

"Well,  Art,"  she  said,  "you  never  broka 
your  oath — that's  one  comfort" 

"  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  nor  111  never  break 
this  ;  if  I  do,"  he  added  fervently,  and  im- 
petuously, "wifli/  God  mark  me  out  for  viisery 
and  misfortune  I  '\ 

"Whisht,  dear,"  she  replied ;  "don't  give 
way  to  these  curses — tliey  sarve  no  purpose. 
Art     But  Tm  so  happy  this  day  ! " 

"  An*  is  my  father  never  to  be  drunk  any 
more,  mammy  ?  "  asked  the  little  ones,  joy- 
fully ;  "  an  hell  never  be  angry  wid  you,  nor 
bate  you  any  more  ?  " 

"  Whisht,  darlins,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  don't 
be  spakin'  about  that ;  sure  your  poor  father 
never  beat  me,  only  when  he  didn't  know 
what  he  was  doin'.  Never  mention  it  agaiii, 
one  of  you." 

"Ah,  Margaret"  said  Art,  now  thoroughly 
awakened,  "what  recompense  can  I  ever 
make  you,  for  the  treatment  I  gave  you? 
Oh,  how  can  I  think  of  it,  or  look  back  upon 
it?" 

His  voice  almost  failed  him,  as  he  uttered 
the  last  words ;  but  his  affectionate  wife 
stooped  and  kissing  away  the  tears  from  his 
cheeks,  said — 

"Don'ty  Art  dear;  sure  this  now  is  not 
a  time  to  cry ; "  and  yet  her  own  tears  w^ere 
flowing; — "isn't  our  own  love  come  back 
to  us  ?  won't  we  now  have  peace  ?  won't  we 
get  industrious,  and  be  respected  again  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Margaret  darUng,"  he  replied,  "  your 
love  never  left  you  ;  so  don't  put  yourself  in ; 
but  as  for  me — oh,  what  have  I  done  ?  and 
what  have  I  brought  you  to  ?  " 

"Well,  now,  thanks  be  to  the  Almighty, 
all's  right  Here's  something  for  you  to  ait ; 
you  miLst  want  it" 

"But"  he  replied,  "did  these  poor  cra- 
thurs  get  anything  ?  bekase  if  they  didn't^ 
111  taste  nothin'  tiU  they  do." 

"They  did  indeed,"  said  Margaret;  and 
all  the  little  ones  came  joyfully  about  him,  to 
assure  him  that  they  had  been  fed,  and  were 
not  hungry. 

The  first  feeling  Art  now  experienced  on 
going  abroad  was  shame — a  deep  and  over- 
whelming sense  of  shame ;  shame  at  the 
meanness  of  his  past  conduct — shame  at  his 
miserable  and  unsightly  appearance — shame 
at  all  he  had  done,  and  at  all  he  had  left  un- 
done. What  course  now,  however,  was  he 
to  adopt  ?  Being  no  longer  stupified  and  be- 
sotted by  liquor,  into  a  state  partly  apa- 
thetic, partly  drunken,  and  wholly  shame- 
less, he  could  not  "bear  the  notion  of  resum- 
ing his  habits  of  mendicancy.    The  decent. 
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but  not  tbe  empty  and  senseless,  pride  of  his 
family  was  now  reawakened  in  ium,  and  be 
felt,  besides,  that  labor  and  yoocupation  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  bear 
up  against  the  incessant  craving  which  he 
felt  for  the  pernicious  stimulant  So  strongly 
did  this  beset  him,  that  he  suffered  se'\'erely 
from  frequent  attacks  of  ti'emor  and  sensa- 
tions that  resembled  fits  of  incipient  distrac- 
tion. Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  him 
but  close  employment,  that  would  keep  both 
mind  and  body  engaged. 

When  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  the 
pledge  became  generally  known,  it  excited 
less  astonishment  than  a  person  might  im- 
agine ;  in  truth,  the  astonishment  would 
have  been  greater,  had  he  refused  to  take 
it  at  till,  so  predominant  and  fuU  of  enthu- 
siasm was  the  spirit  of  temperance  at  that 
period.  One  feeling,  however,  prevailed  with 
respect  to  him,  whidi  was,  that  privation  of 
his  favorite  stimulant  would  kill  him — ^that 
his  physical  system,  already  so  much  ex- 
hausted and  enfeebled,  would  break  down— 
and  that  poor  Art  would  soon  go  the  way  of 
all  drunkarda 

On  the  third  evening  after  he  had  taken 
the  pledge,  he  went  down  to  the  man  who 
had  succeeded  himself  in  his  trade,  and  who, 
by  the  way,  had  been  formerly  one  of  his 
own  journeymen,  of  the  very  men  who,  while 
he  was  running  his  career  of  dissipation,  re- 
fused to  flatter  his  vanity,  or  make  one  in  his 
excesses,  and  who  was,  moreover,  one  of  the 
very  individuals  he  had  dismissed.  To  this 
man  he  went,  and  thus  accgsted  him — his 
name  was  Owen  Gallagher. 

•*  Owen,"  said  he,  «*  I  trust  in  God  that  I 
have  gained  a  great  victory  of  late." 

The  man  understood  him  perfectly  well, 
and  replied — 

''I  hope  so,  Art ;  I  hear  you  have  taken 
the  pledge." 

**Kelym'  on  God*s  help,  I  have." 

"  Well,"  replied  Owen,  "you  couldn't  re- 
ly on  betther  help.^' 

"  Nq,"  said  Art,  "  I  know  I  could  not ; 
but,  Owen,  I  ran  a  wild  and  a  terrible  race 
of  it — Pm  grieved  an'  sEhamed  to  think — 
even  to  think  of  it" 

"  An'  that's  a  good  sign,  Art,  there  couldn't 
be  betther ;  for  unless  a  man's  heart  is  sorry 
for  his  faults,  and  ashamed  of  them  too,  it's 
not  likely  hell  give  them  over." 

VI  can't  bear  to  walk  the  streets,"  con- 
tinued Art,  "nor  to  rise  my  head ;  but  still 
something  must  be  done  for  the  poor  wife 
and  childre." 

"Ah,  Art,"  replied  Owen,  "that  is  the 
wife !  The  goold  of  Europe  isn't  value  for 
her ;  an'  that's  what  every  one  knows." 

"But  who  knows  it,  an'  feels  it  as  I  do?" 


said  Art,  "  or  who  has  the  right  either?  how- 
andiver,  as  I  said,  something  must  be  done  ; 
Owen,  will  you  venture  to  give  nae  employ- 
ment ?  I  ]mow  I'm  in  bad  trim  to  come  into 
a  daoent  workshop^  but  you  know  necessity 
has  no  law ; — it  isn't  my  clo'es  that  wiD  work, 
but  myself ;  an',  indeed,  if  you  do  employ 
me,  }t's  not  much  111  be  able  to  do  this  many 
a  day  ;  but  the  truth  is,  if  I  don't  get  some- 
thing to  keep  me  busy,  I  doubt  I  won't  be 
able  to  stand  against  what  I  feel  both  in  my 
mind  Mid  bodv." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  such  an  air 
of  deep  sorrow  and  perfect  sincerity  as  al- 
feoted  Gallagher  very  much. 

"Art,"  said  he,  "there  Was  no  man  so 
great  a  gainer  by  the  unfortunate  coorseyou 
tuck  as  I  was,  for  you  know  I  came  into  the 
best  port  of  your  business ;  God  forbid  then 
that  I  should  refuse  you  work,  eq)ecially  as 
you  have  turned  over  a  new  lafe ; — or  to  lend 
you  a  helpin'  hand  either,  now  that  I  know 
it  wiU  do  3'ou  and  your  family  good,  and 
won't  go  to  the  publio^hotise.  Come  wid  me." 

He  took  down  his  hat  as  he  spc^e,  and 
brought  Alt  up  to  one  of  those  general  shops 
that  are  to  be  found  in  evexy  countiy  town 
like  Ballykeerin. 

"Mr.  Ti^mble,"  said  he,  *^Art  Magoire 
wants  a  plain  substantial  suit  o'  clothes,  that 
will  be  chape  an'  wear  well,  an'  I'll  be  ac- 
countable for  them  ;  Art,  sir,  has  taken  the 
pledge,  an'  is  goin'  to  turn  over  a  new  lofe, 
an'  be  as  he  wanst  was,  I  hope." 

"  And  there  is  no  man, "said  the  worthy 
shopkeeper,  "  in  the  town  of  BaUykeerm  that 
felt  nK>re  satisfaction  than  I  did  when  I  heard 
he  had  taken  it  I  know  what  he  wants,  and 
what  you  want  for  him,  and  he  shall  bave  ii 
both  cheap  and  good." 

Such  was  the  respect  paid  to  those  who 
nobly  resolved  to  overcome  their  besetting 
sin  of  drink,  and  its  consequent  poverty  or 
profligacy,  that  the  knowledge  alone  that  they 
had  taken  the  pledge,  gained  them  immedi* 
ate  good-w^  as  it  was  entitled  to  do.  This, 
to  be  sure,  was  in  Art's  favor ;  but  thero  was 
about  him,  independently  of  this,  a  serious 
spirit  of  awakened  resolution  and  sincerity 
which  carried  immediate  ccmviction  along 
with  it. 

"  This  little  matter,"  said  the'  honest  car- 
penter, with  natural  consid^ntion  for  Art, 
"  will,  of  coorse,  rest  between  you  an'  me, 
Mr.  Trimble." 

"I  understand  your  feeling,  Owen,"  asdd 
he,  "  and  I  can't  but  admire  it ;  it  doeshOTor 
to  your  heart" 

" Hut,"  said  Gallagher,  "it's  nothin' ;  sore 
it's  jist  what  Art  would  do  for  myself  if  vm 
wor  to  change  place&" 

Thus  it  is  with  the  world,  and  ever  will  ba 
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80,  till  human  nature  changes.  Art  had  taken 
the  first  step  towards  his  reformation,  and 
Owen  felt  that  he  was  sincere ;  this  step, 
therefore,  even  slight  as  it  was,  sufficed  to 
satisfy  his  old  friend  that  he  would  be  safe 
in  aiding  him.  -  Otallagher's  generosity,  how- 
ever, did  not  stop  here ;  the  assistance  which 
he  gave  Art,  though  a  matter  of  secrecy  be- 
tween themselves,  was  soon  visible  in  Art's 
appearance,  and  that  of  his  poor  fstxtuly. 
Good  fortune,  however,  did  not  stop  here  ;  in 
about  a  week  after  this,  when  Art  was  plain- 
ly but  comfortably  dressed,  and  working  with 
Gallagher,  feeble  as  he  was,  upon  journey- 
man's wa^es,  there  came  a  letter  m>m  lus 
brother  Frank,  enclosing  ten  pounds  for  the 
use  of  his  wife  and  children.  It  was  directed 
to  a  friend  in  BaUykeerin,  who  was  instructed 
to  apply  it  according  to  his  own  discretion, 
acnd  the  wants  of  his  family,  only  by  no  means 
to  permit  a  single  shilling  of  it  to  reach  his 
bands,  unless  on  the  condition  that  he  had 
altogether  given  up  liquor.  This  seemed  to 
Art  like  a  proof  that  God  had  rewarded  him 
for  the  step  he  had  taken  ;  in  a  few  weeks  it 
was  wonderful  how  much  comfort  he  and  his 
family  had  contrived  to  get  about  them. 
Margaret  was  a  most  admirable  manager,  and 
a  great  economist,  and  with  her  domestic 
knowledge  and  good  sense,  things  w^it  on 
beyond  their  hopes. 

Art  again  was  up  early  and  down  late — 
for  his  strength,  by  the  aid  of  wholesome' 
aud  regular  food,  and  an  easy  mind,  was  fast 
returning  to  him — although  we  must  add 
here,  that  he  never  regained  the  healthy  and 
powerful  constitution  which  he  had  lost 
His  reputation,  too,  was  &ust  returning; 
many  a  friendly  salutation  he  received  from 
those,  who,  in  his  degradation,  would  pass 
him  by  witii  either  ridicule  or  solemn  con- 
tempt. 

Nothing  in  this  world  teaches  a  man  such 
well-remembered  lessons  of  life  as  severe 
experience.  Art,  although  far,  very  far  re- 
moved from  his  former  independence,  yet, 
perhaps,  might  be  said  never  to  have  en- 
joyed so  much  peace  of  mind,  or  so  strong  a 
sense  of  comfort,  as  he  did  now  in  his  hum- 
ble place  with  his  ^onily.  The  contrast  be- 
tween his  past  misery,  and  the  present  lim- 
ited independence  which  he  enjoyed,  if  it 
could  be  called  independence,  filled  his 
heavt  with  a  more  vivid  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness than  he  had  ever  known.  He  had  now 
a  bed  to  sleep  on,  with  bona  fide  blankets — 
he  had  a  chair  to  sit  on — a  fire  on  his  hearth 
— and  food,  though  plain,  to  eat ;  so  had  his 
wife,  so  had  his  children ;  he  had  also  very 
passable  clothes  to  his  back,  that  kept  him 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  prevented  him 
from  shivering  like  a  reed  in  the  blast ;  so 


had  his  wife,  and  so  had  his  children.  But 
he  had  more  than  this,  for  he  had  health,  a 
good  conscience,  and  a  returning  reputation. 
People  now  addressed  him  as  an  equal,  as  a 
man,  as  an  individual  who  constituted  a  por- 
tion of  society ;  then,  again,  he  loved  his 
wife  as  before,  and  Hved  with  her  in  a  spirit 
of  affection  equal  to  any  they  had  ever  felt. 
Why,  this  was,  to  a  man  who  suffered  what 
he  and  his  family  had  suffered,  perfect  lux- 
ury. 

In  truth.  Art  now  wondered  at  the  life  he 
had  led, — he  cotdd  not  imderstand  it  j  why 
he  should  have  suffered  himself,  for  the  sake 
of  a  vile  and  questionable  enjoyment — if  en- 
joyment that  could  be  called,  which  was  no 
enjoyment — at  least  for  the  sake  of  a  de- 
in^ralizing  and  degrading  habit^  to  &U  down 
under  the  feet  as  it  were,  under  the  evil 
tongues,  and  the  sneers — of  those  who  con- 
stituted hi»  world — the  inhabitants  of  BaUy- 
keerin— ^was  now,  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the 
thraldom,  perfectly  a  mystery  to  him.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  since  he  had  regenerated  his 
own  character,  the  world  was  just  as  ready 
to  take  him  up  as  it  had  been  to  lay  him 
down. 

Nothing  in  life  gives  a  man  such  an  incli- 
nation for  active  industry  as  to  find  that  he 
is  proBpering  ;  he  has  then  heart  and  spirits 
to  work,  and  does  woric  blithely  and  cheer- 
folly  ;»>  was  it  with  Art  He  and  his  em- 
ployer  were  admirably  adapted  for  each 
other,  both  being  extremely  well-tempered^ 
honest,  and  first-rate  workmen.  About  the 
expiration  of  the  first  twelve  months,  Art 
had  begun  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  the  town  of  BaUykeerin,  an  interest  which 
was  beginning  to  affect  Owen  Gallagher 
himself  in  a  beneficial  way.  He  was  now 
pointed  out  to  strangers  as  the  man,  who, 
almost  naked,  used  to  stand  drunk  and  beg- 
ging upon  the  bridge  of  BaUykeerin,  sur- 
rounded  by  his  starving  and  equally  naked 
children.  In  fact,  he  .began  to  get  a  name, 
quite  a  reputation  for  the  triumph  which  he 
had  achieved  over  drunkenness ;  and  on  this 
account  Owen  Gallagher,  when  it  was  geneiv 
aUy  known  in  the  country  that  Art  worked 
wi&.  him,  found  his  busSL  so  rapidly  ex- 
tending,  that  he  was  obliged,  from  time  to 
time,  to  increase  the  number  of  hands  in  his 
establishment.  Art  felt  this,  and  being  now 
aware  that  his  position  in  life  was,  in  faot^ 
more  favorable  for  industrious  exertion  th^n 
ever,  resolved  to  give  up  joumeywork,  and 
once  more,  if  only  for  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  to  set  up  for  himself.  Owen  Ctalla- 
gher,  on  hearing  this  from  his  own  lips,  said 
he  could  not^  nor  would  not  blame  hun,  but» 
he  added — 

"  I'U  teU  you  what  w©  can  do,  Art — come 
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into  partnen^hip  wid  me,  for  I  think  as  we're 
gettin'  an  so  well  together,  it  'ud  be  a  pity, 
almost  a  sin,  to  port ;  join  me,  and  111  give 
you  one-thii'd  of  the  business," — ^by  which 
he  meant  the  profits  of  it. 

"  Begad,"  replied  Art,  laughing,  "  it*s  as 
much  for  tiie  novelty  of  the  thing  Pm  doin* 
it  as  any  thing  else  ;  I  think  it  'ud  be  like  a 
dhrame  to  me,  if  I  was  to  find  myself  and 
my  family  as  we  wor  before."  And  so  they 
piuH;ed. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  what  we 
have  already  detailed  concerning  the  prog- 
ress of  his  early  prosperity  ;  it  is  sufficient, 
we  trust,  to  tell  our  readers  that  he  rose  into 
rapid  independence,  and  that  he  owed  all  his 
success  to  the  victory  that  he  had  obtained 
over  himself.  His  name  was  now  far  and 
near,  and  so  popular  had  he  become,  that  no 
teetotaller  would  employ  any  other  carpen- 
ter. This,  at  length,  began  to  make  him 
proud,  and  to  feel  that  his  having  given  up 
drink,  instead  of  being  simply  a  duty  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  was  altogether  an  act  of 
great  voluntary  virtue  on  his  part 

"Few  men,"  he  said,  "would  do  it,  an* 
may  be,  afther  all,  if  I  hadn't  the  ould  blood 
in  my  veins — if  I  wasn't  one  of  the  great 
Fermanagh  Maguires,  I  would  never  a'  done 
it." 

He  was  now  not  only  a  vehement  Teeto- 
taller, but  an  unsparing  enemy  to  all  who 
drank  even  in  moderation ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  whenever  a  man  came  to  get  work 
done  with  him,  the  first  question  he  asked 
him  was — "  Are  you  a  Teetotaller  ?  "  If  the 
man  answered  "No,"  his  reply  was,  "Well, 
I'm  sorry  for  that,  bekase  I  couldn't  wid  a 
safe  conscience  do  your  work  ;  but  you  can 
go  to  Owen  Gtdlagher,  and  he  will  do  it  for 
you  as  well  as  any  man  livin'." 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  the  abuse  of  the 
principle;  but  we  all  know  that  the  best 
things  may  be  abused.  He  was,  in  fact, 
outrageous  in  defence  of  Teetotalism ;  at- 
tended all  its  meetings  ;  subscribed  for 
Band-money  ;  and  was  by  far  the  most  ac- 
tive member  in  the  whole  town  of  Bally- 
keerin.  It  was  not  simply  that  he  forgot  his 
former  poverty  ;  he  forgot  himself.  At  every 
procession  he  was  to  be  seen,  mounted  on  a 
spanking  horse,  ridiculously  over-dressed — 
the  man,  we  mean,  not  the  horse — fiaunting 
with  ribands,  and  quite  puffed  up  at  the 
position  to  which  he  had  raised  himself. 

This  certainly  was  not  the  humble  and 
thankful  feeling  vnth  which  he  ought  to  have 
borne  his  prosperity.  The  truth,  however, 
was,  that  Art,  in  all  this  parade,  was  not  in 
the  beginning  acting  upon  those  broad,  open 
principles  of  honesty,  which,  in  the  transac- 
tions   of   business,  had    characterized    his 


whole  life.  He  was  now  influenced  by  his 
foibles — by  his  vanity — ^and  by  his  ridicu- 
lous love  of  praise.  Nor,  perhaps,  would 
these  have  been  called  into  action,  were  it 
not  through  the  intervention  of  his  old  friend 
and  pot  companion,  Toal  Finnigan.  Toal,  be 
it  known  to  the  reader,  the  moment  he  heard 
that  Art  had  become  a  Teetotaller,  immedi- 
ately became  one  himself,  and  by  this  means 
their  intimacy  was  once  more  renewed  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  spoke  in  friendly  terms  when- 
ever they  met---but  no  entreaty  or  persua- 
sion could  ever  induce  Toal  to  enter  Art's 
house ;  and  the  reader  need  not  be  told  why. 
At  all  events,  Toal,  soon  after  he  joined  it, 
put  himself  forward  in  the  Teetotal  Move- 
ment^ with  such  prominence,  that  Art,  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  outdone  in  anything,  be- 
gan to  get  jealous  of  him.  Hence  his  ridic- 
ulous exhibitions  of  himself  in  every  manner 
that  could  attract  notice,  or  throw  httle  Toal 
into  the  shade ;  and  hence  also  the  still  more 
senseless  determination  not  to  work  for  any 
but  a  Teetotaller ;  for  in  this,  too,  Toal  had 
set  him  the  example.  Toal,  the  knave,  on 
becoming  a  Teetotedler,  immediately  resolved 
to  turn  it  to  account ;  but  Art,  provided  he 
could  show  off,  and  cut  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  a  procession,  had  no  dishonest  motive  in 
what  he  did ;  and  this  was  the  difference  be- 
tween them.  For  instance,  on  going  up  the 
town  of  Ballykeerin,  you  might  see  over  the 
door  of  a  middle-sized  house,  "Teetotal 
Meal  Shop.  N.  B. — ^None  but  TeetotallerB 
need  come  here." 

Now  every  one  knew  Toal  too  well  not  to 
understand  this ;  for  .the  truth  is,  that  mau- 
gre  his  sign,  he  never  refused  his  meal  or 
other  goods  to  any  one  that  had  money  to 
pay  for  them. 

One  evening  about  this  time,  Art  was  seated 
in  his  own  parlor — for  he  now  had  a  parlor, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  prosperity  isx  beyond 
anything  he  had  ever  exp^enLd  before- 
Margaret  and  the  children  were  with  him ; 
and  as  he  smoked  his  pipe,  he  could  not  help 
making  an  observation  or  two  upon  the  won- 
derful change  which  so  short  a  time  had 
brought  about. 

"Well,  Margaret,"  said  he,  "isn't  this 
wondherful,  dear  ?  Look  at  the  comfort  we 
have  now  about  us,  and-  think  of — ;  but 
troth  I  don't  Kke  to  think  of  it  at  alL" 

"I  never  can,"  she  replied,  "vnthout  a 
troubled  and  a  sinkin'  heart ;  but  Art,  don't 
you  remember  when  I  wanst  wished  you  to 
become  a  Teetotaller,  the  answer  you  made 
me?" 

"  May  be  I  do ;  what  Mras  it? " 

"  Why,  you  axed  me — and  you  were  makin' 
game  of  it  at  the  time — ^whether  Teetotallism 
would  put  a  shirt  or  a  coat  to  your  back — a 
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house  over  your  bead — give  jou  a  bed  to  lie 
OD,  or  blankets  to  keep  you  and  the  childre 
from  shiverin*,  an*  coughm',  an'  barkin'  in  the 
could  of  the  night?  Don't  you  remember 
sayin'  this  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do  ;  ay,  I  remember  something 
about  it  now.  Didn't  I  say  that  whiskey  was 
my  coach  an'  my  carriage,  an'  that  it  made 
me  a  lord  ?  " 

"  You  did ;  well,  now  what  do  you  say  ? 
Hasn't  TeetotaHism  bate  you  in  your  own  ar- 
gument ?  Hasn't  it  given  you  a  shirt  an'  a 
coat  to  your  back,  a  good  bed  to  lie  on,  a 
house  over  your  head?  In  short,  now,  Art, 
hasn't  it  given  you  all  you  said,  an*  more 
than  ever  you  expected  ?  eh,  now? " 

"  I  give  in,  Margaret — you  have  me  there  ; 
but,"  he  proceeded,  "  it's  not  every  mim  could 
pull  himself  up  as  I  did  ;  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  Art,  don't  begin  to 
put  any  trust  in  your  own  mere  strength,  nor 
don't  be  boasting  of  what  you  did,  the  way 
you  do;  sure,  we  ought  always  to  be  very 
humble  and  thankful  to  God  for  what  he  has 
done  for  us ;  is  there  anything  comes  to  us 
only  through  him?  " 

"  I'm  takin'  no  pride  to  myself,'*  said  Art, 
*'  divil  a  taste  ;  but  this  I  know,  talk  as  you 
will,  there's  iilways  somethin'  in  the  ould 
blood." 

"  Now,  Art,*'  she  replied,  smiling,  "  do  you 
know  I  could  answer  you  on  that  subject  if  I 
liked?" 

"  You  could,"  said  Art ;  "  come,  then,  let 
us  hear  your  answer— come  now — ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

She  became  grave,  but  complacent,  as  she 
spoke.  "  Well,  then.  Art,"  said  she,  "  where 
was  the  ould  blood  when  you  fell  so  low  f  If 
it  was  the  ould  blood  that  riz  you  up,  remem- 
ber it  was  the  ould  blood  that  put  you  down. 
You  drank  more  whiskey,"  she  added,  "  upon 
the  head  of  the  ould  blood  of  Ireland,  and 
the  great  Fermanagh  Maguires,  than  you  did 
on  all  other  subjects  put  together.  No,  Art 
dear,  let  us  not  trust  to  ould  blood  or  young 
blood,  but^let  us  trust  to  the  grace  o*  God, 
an'  ax  it  from  our  hearts  out." 

"Well,  but  am't  we  in  great  comfort 
now?'.* 

"We  are,"  she  repUed,  "thank  the  Giver 
of  all  good  for  it ;  may  God  continue  it  to  us, 
and  grant  it  to  last !  " 

"  Last !  why  wouldn't  it  last,  woman  aUve  ? 
Well,  begad,  after  all,  'tis  not  every  other  man, 
any  way " 

"Whisht,  now,"  said  Margaret,  interrupt- 
ing  him, ."  you're  begumin'  to  praise  yourself." 

"  Well,  I  won't  then ;  I'm  going  down  the 
town  to  have  a  glass  or  two  o'  cordial  wid 
young  Tom  Whiskey,  in  Barney  Scoddhan's." 

"Art,"  she  repUed,   somewhat  solemnly. 


"  the  very  name  of  Barney  Scaddhan  sickens 
me.  I  Imow  we  ought  to  forgive  every  one, 
as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  ourselves ;  but 
still.  Art,  if  I  was  in  your  shoes,  the  sorn> 
foot  ever  I'd  put  inside  his  door.  Think  oi 
the  way  he  trated  you;  ah,  Art  acushla, 
Where's  the  pride  of  the  ould  blood  now  ?  '* 

"Hut,  woman,  divil  a  one  o'  me  ever 
could  keep  in  bad  feelin*  to  any  one.  Troth, 
Barney  of  late's  as  civil  a  crature  as  there's 
alive  ;  sure  what  you  spake  of  was  all  my  own 
&kult  and  not  his ;  I'll  be  back  in  an  hour  or 


so. 


» 


"  Well,"  said  his  wife,  "  there's  one  thing. 
Art,  that  every  one  knoWs." 

"  What  is  that,  IVIargaret  ?  " 

"Why,  that  a  man's  never  safe  in  bad 
company."      • 

"  But  sure,  what  harm  can  they  do  me, 
when  we.  driiik  uothiug  that  can  injure  us  ?  » 

"  Well,  then,"  said  E^e,  "  as  tliat's  the  case, 
can't  you  as  well  stay  with  good  company  as 
bad?" 

"  ril  not  be  away  more  than  an  hour." 

"  Then,  since  you  will  go,  Art,  Usten  to 
me ;  youll  be  apt  to  meet  Toal  Finnigan  there ; 
now,  as  you  love  me  and  your  childre,  an'  as 
you  wish  to  avoid  evil  and  misfoi*tune,  don't 
do  any  one  thing  that  he  proposes  to  you  : 
I've  often  tould  yoa  that  he's  yoiir  bitterest 
enemy." 

"  I  know  you  did  \  but  sure,  wanst  a  wo- 
man takes  a  pick  (pique)  itginst  a  man  shell 
never  forgive  him.     In  about  an  hour  mind." 

He  then  went  out 

The  fact  is,  that  some  few  of  those  who 
began  to  feel  irksome  under  the  Obligation — 
I  by  which  I  mean  the  knaves  and  hypocrites, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  among  such 
an  incredible  multitude  as  joined  the  move- 
ment there  were  none  of  this  description 
— some  few,  I  say,  were  in  the  habit  of  resort- 
ing to  Barney  Scaddhan's  for  the  social  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  glass  of  the  true  Teetotal 
cordial  together.  This  drinking  of  cordial 
was  most  earnestly  promoted  by  the  class  of 
low  and  dishonest  publicans  whom  we  have 
already  described,  and  no  wonder  that  it  was 
so  ;  in  the  first  place,  it's  sale  is  more  profit- 
able than  that  of  whiskey  itself,  and;  in  the 
second  place,  these  fellows  know  by  experi* 
ence  that  it  is  the  worst  enemy  that  teetolism 
has,  very  few  having  ever  strongly  addicted 
themselves  to  cordial,  who  do  not  ultimately 
break  the  pledge,  and  resume  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquor.  This  fact  was  well  known 
at  the  time,  for  Father  Costelloe,  who  did 
every  thing  that  man  could  do  to  extend  and 
confirm  the  principle  of  temperance,  had  put 
his  parishioners  on  their  guard  against  the 
use  of  this  deleterious  trai^  Consequently, 
very  few  of  the  Ballykeerin  men,  either  in 
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town  or  paiisli,  would  taste  it ;  when  they 
stood  in  need  of  anything  to  quench  their 
thirst,  or  nourish  them,  they  confined  them- 
selves to  water,  milk,  or  coffee.  Scarcely  any 
one,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the 
knaves  and  hypocrites,  tampered  with  them- 
selves by  drinking  it 

The  crew  whom  Art  went  to  meet  on  the 
night  in  question  consisted  of  about  half  a 
dozen,  who,  when  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  whiskey,  were  hardened  and  im- 
principled  men — profligates  in  every  sense — 
fellows  that,  like  Toal  Finnigan,  now  adhered 
to  teetotalism  from  sordid  motives  only,  or, 
in  other  words,  because  they  thought  they 
could  improve  their  business  by  it  It  is 
true,  they  were  suspected  and  avoided  by  the 
honest  teetotallers,  who  wondered  very  much 
that  Art  Maguire,  after  the  treatment  he  had 
formerly  received  at  their  hands,  should  be 
mean  enough,  they  said,  ever  "  to  be  hail 
fellow  well  met "  with  them  again.  But  Art, 
alas !  in  spite  of  all  his  dignity  of  old  blood, 
and  his  redomontade  about  the  Fermanagh 
Maguires,  was  utterly  deficient  in  that  de- 
cent pride  which  makes  a  man  respect  him- 
self, and  prevents  him  from  committing  a 
mean  action.  , 

For  a  considerable  time  before  his  arrival, 
there  were  assembled  in  Barney  Scaddhan's 
tap,  Tom  Whiskey,  Jerry  Shannon,  Jack 
Mooney,  Toal  Finnigan,  and  the  decoy  duck, 
▼oung  Barney  Scaddhan  himself,  who  merely 
l>ecame  a  teetoUUler  that  he  might  be  able 
io  lure  his  brethren  in  to  spend  tiieir  money 
in  drinking  cordial 

'*Iwondher  Art's  not  here  before  now." 
observed  Tom  Whiskey ;  "  blood  alive,  didn't 
he  get  on  well  afther  joinin'  the  'totallers?" 

"  Faix,  it's  a  miracle,"  replied  Jeny  Shan- 
non, ''  there's  not  a  more  'sponsible  man  in 
Ballykeerin,  he  has  quite  a  Protestant  look  ; 
—ha,  ha,  ha!" 

<<  Divil  a  sich  a  pest  ever  this  house  had 
as  the  same  Art  when  he  was  a  blackguard," 
said  young  Scaddhan  ;  ''  there  was  no  keep- 
in'  him  out  of  it,  but  constantly  spungin' 
upon  the-dacent  people  that  wor  dhrinkin' 
in  it" 

"Many  a  good  pound  and  penny  he  left 
you  for  fiJl  that,  Barney,  my  lad,"  said  Moon- 
ey ;  '*  and  purty  tratement  you  gave  him 
when  his  money  was  gona" 

"  Ay,  an'  we'd  give  you  the  same,"  re- 
turned Scaddhan,  **  if  yotu^s  was  gone,  too  ; 
ha,  ha,  ha !  it's  not  moneyless  vagabones  we 
want  here." 

"No,"  said  Shannon,  "you  fijrst  make 
them  moneyless  vagabones,  an'  then  you 
kick  them  out  o'  doors,  as  you  did  him." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  hardened  miscreant, 
*^  that's  the  way  we  live ;  when  we  get  the 


skin  off  the  cat,  then  we  throw  out  tiie  car- 


cass/' 

"Why,  dang  it,  man,"  said  Whiskey, 
^*  would  you  expect  honest  Barney  here, 
or  his  still  honester  ould  rip  of  a  father, 
bad  as  they  are,  to  give  us  drink  for  noth- 
ing?" 

"Now,"  said  Finnigsm,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  "  yez  are  talkin'  about  Art  Maguire, 
and  111  tell  yez  what  I  could  do ;  I  could 
bend  my  finger  that  way,  an'  make  him  folly 
me  over  the  paiish." 

"And  how  could  you  do  that?"  asked 
Whiskey. 

"By  soodherin'  him— ^by  ticklin' his  empty 
pride — by  dwellin'  on  the  ould  blood  of  Ire- 
land, the  great  Fermanagh  Maguires — or  by 
tellin'  him  that  he's  betther  than  any  one  else, 
and  could  do  what  nobody  else  could." 

"Could  you  make  him  drunk  to-night?** 
asked  Shannon. 

"Ay,"  said  Toal,  "  an*  will,  too,  as  ever 
you  seen  him  in  your  lives ;  only  whin  Fm 
praisin'  him  do  some  of  you  oppose  me,  an' 
if  I  propose  any  thing  to  be  done,  do  you  all 
either  support  me  in  it,  or  go  aginst  me,  ac- 
cordin'  as  you  see  he  may  take  it" 

"Well,  then," said  Mooney,  "in  ordher  to 
put  you  in  spirits,  go  ofl^  Barney,  an'  slip  a 
glass  o.'  whiskey  a  piece  into  this  cordial,  jist 
to  tighten  it  a  bit — ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"  Ay,'*  said  Tom  Whiskey,  "  till  we  dhrink 
success  to  toetotaUsm,  ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"  Suppose  you  do  him  in  the  cordial,"  said 
Shannon. 

"Never  mind,"  replied  Toal;  "TU  first 
soften  him  a  little  on  the  cordial,  and  then 
nmke  him  tip  the  punch  openly  and  before 
faces,  like  a  man." 

"Troth,  it's  a  sin,"  observed  Mooney,  who 
began  to  disrehsh  the  project;  "if  it  was 
only  on  account  of  his  wife  an'  childre." 

Toal  twisted  his  misshapen  mouth  into 
still  greater  deformity  at  this  observation — 

"Well,"  said  he,  "no  matter,  itll  only  be 
a  good  joke ;  Art  is  a  dacent  fellow,  and 
afther  this  night  we  won't  repate  it  May- 
be," he  continued  "I  may  find  it  necessary 
to  vex  him,  an'  if  I  do,  remember  you  wont 
let  him  get  at  me,  or  my  bread's  baked." 

This  they  all  promised,  and  the  words 
were  scarcely  concluded^  when  Art  entered 
and  joined  them.  As  a  great  portion  of  their 
conversation  did  not  bear  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  this  narrative,  it  is  therefore  unne- 
cessary to  record  it.  After  about  two  hours, 
during  Which  Art  had  unconsciously  drunk 
at  least  three  glasses  of  whiskey,* disguised 
in  cordial,  the  topic  artfully  introdu<^  by 
Toal  was  the  Temperance  Movement 

"As  for  my  part,"  said  he,  "Tm  half 
ashamed  that  I  ever  joined  it    As  I  waa 
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never  drunk,  where  was  the  use  of  it  ?  Be- 
sides, it's  an  unmanly  thing  for  any  one  to 
have  it  to  say  that  he's  not  able  to  keep  him- 
self Bober^  barrin'  he  takes  an  oath,  or  the 
pledge." 

"  And  why  did  you  take  it  then  ?  "  said  Ari 

"  Bekaise  I  was  a  fool,"  replied  Toal ; 
"  devil  a  thing  else." 

"  It's  many  a  good  man's  case,"  observed 
Art  in  reply,  '*  to  take  an  oath  against  liquor, 
or  a  pledge  aither,  an'  no  disparagement  to 
any  man  that  does  it." 

''He's  a  betther  man  that  can  keep  him- 
self sober  widout  it,"  said  Toal  dryly. 

"  What  do  you  m^e  by  a  betther  man  ?  " 
asked  Art,  somewhat  significantly ;  "  let  us 
hear  that  first,  Toal" 

"Don't  be  talking*  about  betther  men 
here,"  said  Jerry  Shannon;*"!  tell  you, 
Toal,  there's  a  man  in  this  room,  and  when 
you  get  me  a  betther  man  in  the  town  of 
Ballykeerin,  I'll  take  a  glass  of  punch  wid  i  a^' 


deal  o'  thruth  in  thai  Divil  a  one  livin' 
knows  me  betther  than  Toal  Finigan,  sure 
enough,  boys." 

"  Arra^  Art,  do  you  remember  the  day  you 
crossed  the  weir,  below  Tom  Booth's,"  pur- 
sued Toal,  "  when  the  river  was  up,  and  the 
wather  jist  intherin'  your  mouth  ?  " 

"  That  was  the  day  Peggy  Booth  fainted, 
when  she  thought  I  was  gone ;  begad,  an'  I 
was  near  ii" 

"  The  very  day." 

"  That  may  be  all  thrue  enough,"  observed 
Tom  Whiskey ;  "  Qtill  I  think  I  know  Art 
this  many  a  year,  and  I  can't  say  I  ever  seen 
any  of  these  gr^t  doing's.  I U  seen  Mm 
as  aisy  put  from  a  thing,  and  as  much  afeard 
of  the  tongues  of  tiie  nabors,  or  of  the  world, 
as  another," 

"He  never  cared  a  damn  for  either  o' 
them,  for  all  that>"  returned  Toal ;  "  that 
is,  mind,  if  he  tuck  a  thing  into  his  head ; 
ay,  an*  I'll  go  farther — divil  a  rap  ever  he 


you,  or  a  pair  o'  them,  in>  spite  of  all  the 
pledges  in  Europe." 

"  And  who  is  that,  Jerry,"  said  ToaL 

"There  he  sits,"  replied  Jerry,  putting 
his  extended  palm  ux>on  Art's  shoulder  and 
clapping  it. 

"  May  the  divil  fly  away  wid  you,"  relied 
Toal ;  "  did  you  think  me  a  manus,  that  I'd 
go  to  put  Art  Maguire  wid  any  man  that  I 
know  ?  Art  Maguire  indeed !  Now,  Jen*y, 
my  throoper,  do  you  think  I'm  come  to  this 
time  o'  day,  not  to  know  that  there's  no 
man  in  Ballylseerin,  or  the  parish  it  stands 
in — an'  that's  a  bigger  word — that  could  be 
called  a  betther  man  that  Art  Maguire  ?  " 

"Come,  boys,"  said  Art,  "none  of  your 
nonsense.  Sich  as  I  am,  be  the  same  good 
or  bad,  111  stand  the  next  trate,  an'  de^sh 
fine  strong  cordial  it  is." 

"  Why,  then,  I  don't  think  myself  it's  so 
good,"  replied  young  Scaddhan ;  "  troth  it's 
waiker  than  we  usually  have  it ;  an'  the 
taste  somehow  isn't  exactly  to  my  plaisin'." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Art ;  "  if  you  have 
any  that  'ill  plaise  yourself  betther,  get  it ; 
but  in  the  mane  time  bring  us  a  round  o' 
this,  an'  well  be  satisfied." 

"Art  Maguire,"  Toal  proceeded,  "you 
were  ever  and  always  a  man  out  o'  the  com- 
mon coorse." 

"Now,  Toal,  you're  beginnin*,"  said  Art ; 
"  ha,  ha,  ha — well,  any  way,  how  15  that ! " 

"  Bekaise  the  divil  a  taste  o'  fear  or  terror 
ever  was  in  your  constitution.  When  Art, 
boys,  was  at  school — sure  he  an'  I  wor 
schoolfellows — if  he  tuck  a  thing  into  his 
head,  no  matter  what,  jist  out  of  a  whim, 
he'd  do  it,  if  the  divil  was  at  the  back  door, 
or  ihe  whole  world  goin'  to  stop  him." 

**  Throth,  Toal,  I  must  say  there's  a  gi'eat 


cared  for  them,  one  way  or  other.  No,  the 
man  has  no  fear  of  any  kind  in  him." 

"Why,  Toal,"  said  Mooney,  "whether  he 
cares  for  them  or  not,  I  think  is  aisily  de- 
cided ;  and  whether  he's  the  great  man  you 
make  him.  Let  us  hear  what  he  says  Mm- 
self  upon  it,  and  then  we'll  know." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  replied  Toal ;  "  what 
do  you  say  yourself  Art  ?  Am  I  right,  or 
am  I  wrong  ?  " 

"You're  right,  Toal,  sure  enough;  if  it 
went  to  that,  I  don't  care  a  curse  about  the 
world,  or  all  Ballykeerin  along  wid  ii  Tve 
a  good  business,  and  can  set  the  world  at 
defiance.  If  the  people  didn't  want  me, 
they  wouldn't  come  to  me." 

"Come,  Toal,"  said  Jerry;  "here— 111 
hould  you  a  pound  note  " — and  he  pulled 
out  one  as  he  spoke — "  that  111  propose  a 
thing  he  won't  do." 

"Aha — ^thank  you  for  nothing,  my  cus- 
tomer— I  won't  teke  that  bait,"  replied  the 
other  ;  "  but  listen — is  it  a  thing  that  he  can 
do?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  Jerry  ;  "  and  what's  more, 
every  man  in  th^  room  can  do  it,  as  well  as 
Art,  if  he  wishes." 

"He  can?" 

"  He  can." 

"Here,"  said  Toal,  clapping  down  his 
pound.  "Jack  Mooney,  put  these  in  your 
pooket  till  this  matther's  decided.  Now, 
Jerry,  let  us  hear  it." 

"  I  will ; — he  won't  drink  two  tumblers 
of  punch,  runnin' ;  that  is,  one  aither  the 
other." 

"No,"  observed  Art,  "I  will  not ;  do  you 
want  me  to  break  the  pledge  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  said  Jerry,  "  this  is  not  breaking 
the  pledge — it's  only  for  a  wager." 
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"  No  matther,"  said  Art ;  "  it's  a  thing  I 
won't  do." 

"  I'U  tell  you  what,  Jerry,"  said  Toal,  "  111 
hotdd  you  another  pound  now,  that  /  do  a 
thing  to-night  tl^at  Art  won't  do  ;  an'  that, 
like  your  own  wager,  every  one  in  the  room 
can  do." 

"  Done,"  said  the  other,  taking  out  the 
pound  note,  and  placing  it  in  Mooney's  hand 
— Toal  following  his  example. 

"  Scaddhan,"  said  Toal,  "  go  an'  bring  ine 
two  tumblers  of  good  strong  punch.  Fm  a 
Totaller  as  well  as  Art,  boys.  Be  ofl^  Scad- 
dhan." 

"  By  Japers,"  said  Tom  Whiskey,  as  if  to 
himself — looking  at  the  same  time  as  if  he 
were  perfectly  amazed  at  the  circumstance 
— "the  little  fellow  has  more  spunk  than. 
Maguire,  ould  blood  an'  all !  Oh,  holy  Mo- 
ses ;  afther  that,  what  will  the  world  come  to ! " 

Art  heard  the  soliloquy  of  Whiskey,  and 
V)oked  about  him  with  an  air  of  peculiar 
Cleaning.  His  pride — ^his  shallow,  weak, 
contemptible  pride,  was  up,  while  the  hon- 
est pride  that  is  never  separated  from  firm- 
ness and  integrity,  was  cast  aside  and  for- 
gotten. Scaddhan  came  in,  and  placing  the 
two  tumblers  before  Toal,  that  worthy  im^ 
mediately  emptied  first  one  of  them,  and 
then  the  other. 

"The  last  two  pounds  are  yours,"  said 
Jerry  ;  "  Mooney,  give  them  to  him." 

Art,  whose  heart  was  stiU  smarting  under 
the  artful  soliloquy  of  Tom  Whiskey,  now 
started  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed — 

"  No,  Jerry,  the  money's  not  his  yei  Bar- 
ney, bring  in  two  tumblera  What  one  may 
do  another  may  do  ;  and  as  Jerry  says,  why 
it's  only  for  a  wt^er.  At  any  rate,  I  for  one 
o'  my  blood  was  never  done  out,  and  never 
vnll." 

"  By  Japers,"  said  Whiskey,  "  I  knew  he 
wouldn't  let  himself  be  bate.  I  knew  when 
it  cam^  to  the  push  he  wouldn't." 

"  Well,  Barney,"  said  Toal,  "  don't  make 
them  strong  for  him,  for  they  might  get  into 
his  head ;  he  hasn't  a  good  head  any  way 
— let  them  be  rather  wake,  Barney." 

"No,"  said  Art,  "let  them  be  as  strong  as 
his,  and  stronger,  Barney ;  and  lose  no  time 
about  it." 

"  I  had  better  color  them,"  said  Barney, 
"  an'  theb  people  about  the  place  11  think  it's 
cordial  stilL'- 

"  Color  the  devil,"  replied  Art ;  "put  no 
colorin*  on  them.  Do  you  think  I'm  afeard 
of  any  one,  or  any  colors  ?  " 

"You  {^eard  of  any  one,"  exclaimed  Tom 
Whiskey ;  "  one  o'  the  ould  Maguires  afeard ! 
ha,  ha,  na ! — that  'ud  be  good  1 " 

Art,  when  the  tumblers  came  in,  drank  off 
fii^t  one,  which  he  had  no.  sooner  emptied, 


than  he  shivered  into  pieces  against  the 
grate ;  he  then  emptied  the  other,  which 
shared  the  same  fate. 

" Now,"  said  he  to  Barney,  "bring  me  a 
third  one ;  I'll  letyez  see  what  a  Maguire  ia" 

The  third,  on  noaking  its  appearance,  was 
immediately  drained,  and  shivered  like  the 
others — for  the  consciousness  of  acting 
wrong,  in  spite  of  his  own  resolution,  almost 
drove  him  mad.  Of  what  occurred  subse- 
quently in  the  public  house,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  any  accoimt,  especially  as  we 
must  follow  Art  home— simply  premising, 
before  we  do  so,  that  the  foct  of  "  Art  Ma- 
guire having  broken  the  pledge,"  had  been 
known  that  very  night  to  almost  all  Bally- 
keerin — thanks  to  the  industry  of  Toal  Fin- 
nigan,  and  his  other  friends. 

His  unhappy  wife,  after  theu:  conversation 
that  eyening,  experienced  one  of  those 
strange,  imaccountable  presefntiments  or  im- 
pressions which  every  one,  more  or  less,  has 
frequently  feli  Until  lately,  he  had  not  often 
gone  out  at  night,  because  it  was  not  until 
lately  that  the  clique  began  to  reassemble  in 
Barney  Scaddhan's.  'Tis  true  the  feeling  on 
her  part  was  involuntary,  but  on  that  very 
account  it  was  the  more  distressing*;  her 
principal  apprehension  of  danger  to  lum  was 
occasioned  by  his  intimacy  with  Toal  Fin- 
nigan,  who,  in  spite  of  all  her  warnings  and 
admonitions,  contrived,  by  the  sweetness  of 
his  tongue,  to  bold  hk  ^oond  mth  him,  and 
maintain  his  good  opinion.  Indeed,  any  one 
who  could  Batter,  wheedle,  and  play  upon 
his  vanity  successfully,  was  sure  to  do  tlus ; 
but  nobody  could  do  it  with  such  adroitness 
as  Toal  Finnigan. 

It  is  wonderful  how  impressions  are  caught 
by  the  young  from  those  who  are  older  and 
have  more  experience  than  themselves.  lit- 
tle Atty,  who  had  heard  the  conversation 
already  detailed,  begged  his  mammy  not  to 
send  him  to  bed  that  night  until  lus  father 
would  come  home,  especially  as  Mat  Mul- 
rennan,  an  in-door,  kpp^ntice:  who  had  been 
permitted  that  evening  to  go  to  see  his  fomi- 
ly,  had  not  returned,  and  he  wished,  he  said^ 
to  sit  up  and  let  him  in.  The  mother  was 
rather  satisfied  than  otherwise,  that  the  boy 
should  sit  up  with  her,  especially  as  all  the 
other  children  and  the  servants  had  gone  to 
bed. 

"  Mamifty,"  said  the  boy,  "  isn't  it  a  great 
comfort  for  us  to  be  as  we  are  now,  and  to 
know  that  my  father  can  never  get  drunk 
again  ?  " 

"It  is  indeed,  Atfy  ;"  and  yet  she  said-so 
with  a  doubting,  if  not  an  apprehensive 
heart 

"Hell  never  beat  you  more,  mammy, 
now?" 
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"  No,  darlin' ;  nor  he  never  did,  barrin' 
when  be  didn't  know  what  he  was  doin'." 

*'  That  i§  when  he  was  drunk,  mammy  ?  " 
Yes,  Atty  dear." 

Well,  isn*t  it  a  great  thing  that  he  can 
never  get  drunk  any  more,  mammy ;  and 
never  beat  you  any  more ;  and  isn't  it  curi- 
ous too,  how  he  never  bate  me  f  ** 

"  You,  darlin'  ?  oh,  nO,  he  would  rather 
cut  his  arm  off  than  rise  it  to  you,  Atty  dear ; 
and  it's  well  that  you  are  so  good  a  boy  as 
you  are — for  I'm  afeard,  Atty,  that  even  if 
you  desei*ved  to  be  corrected,  he  wouldn't 
do  it." 

"  But  what  'ud  we  all  do  widout  my  father, 
mammy?  If  anything  happened  to  him  I 
think  I'd  die.     I'd  like  to  die  if  ke  was  to  go." 

"  Why,  darlin'  ?  " 

"Bekase,  you  know,  he'd  go  to  heaven, 
and  I'd  like  to  be  wid  him ;  sure  he'd  miss 
me — his  own  Atty — ^wherever  he'd  be." 

^*  And  so  you'd  lave  me  and  your  sisters, 
Atty,  and  go  to  heaven  with  your  father  I " 

The  boy  seemed  perplexed ;  he  looked 
affectionately  at  his  mother,  and  said — 

"No,  mammy,  I  wouldn't  wish  to  lave 
you,  for  then  you'd  have  no  son  at  i^  ;  no, 
I  wouldn't  lave  you — I  don't  know  what  I'd 
do — I'd  like  to  stay  wid  you,  and  I'd  like  to 
go  Avid  him,  I'd — " 

"  Well,  darlin*,  you  won't  be  put  to  that 
trial  this  many  a  long  day,  I  hope." 

Just  then  voices  were  heard  at  the  door, 
which  both  recognized  as  those  of  Art  and 
Mat  Mulrennan  Qie  apprentice. 

"Now,  darlin',"  said  the  mother,  who  ob- 
served that  the  child  was  pale  and  drowsy- 
looking,  "  you  may  go  to  bed,  I  see  you  are 
sleepy,  Atty,  not  bein'  accustomed  to  sit  up 
so  late  ;  kiss  me,  an'  good-night"  He  then 
kissed  her,  and  sought  the  room  where  he 
slept 

Margaret,  after  the  boy  had  gone,  listened 
a  moment,  and  became  deadly  pale,  but  she 
uttei*ed  no  exclamation  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
set  her  teeth,  and  compressed  her  lips  close- 
ly together,  put  her  hand  on  the  upper  part 
Off  her  forehead,  and  rose  to  go  to  the  door. 
She  was  not  yet  certain,  but  a  dreadful  ter- 
ror was  over  her — Could  it  be  possible  that 
he  was  drunk  ? — she  opened  it,  and  the  next 
moment  her  husband,  in  a  state  of  wild  in- 
toxication, different  from  any  in  which  she 
had  ever  seen^m,  come  in.  He  was  furi- 
ous, but  his  fury  appeared  to  have  been  di- 
rected against  the  apprentice,  in  consequence 
of  having  returned  home  so  late. 

On  witnessing  with  her  own  eyes  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  returned,  aU  her  presenti- 
ments flashed  on  her,  and  her  heart  sank 
down  into  a  state  of  instant  hopelessness  and 
misery. 


"  Savior  of  the  world ! "  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  and  my  childre  are  lost ;  now,  indeed, 
are  we  hopeless — oh,  never  till  now,  never 
till  now  ! "    She  wept  bitterly. 

"  What  are  you  cryin'  for  now  ?  "  said  he  ; 
"what  are  you  cryin'  for,  I  say?"  he  re- 
peated, stamping  his  feet  madly  as  he  spoke ; 
"stop  at  wanst,  Pll  have  no  cry — cryin' 
what — at — somever." 

She  instantly  dried  her  eyea 

"  Wha — what  kep  that  blasted  whelp,  Mul 
— Mulrennan,  out  tiU  now,  I  say  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  indeed.  Art" 

"  You — ^you  don't !  you  kno— know  noth- 
in' ;  An'  now  I'll  have  a  smash,  by  the — the 
holy  man.  111 —111  smash  every  thing  in — 
in  the  house,'' 

He  then  took  up  a  chair,  which,  by  one 
blow  against  the  floor,  he  crashed  to  pieces. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "tha — ^that's  number 
one  ;  whe — where's  that  whelp,  Mul — ^Mul- 
rennan,  till  I  pay — pay  him  for  stayin'  out 
so — ^so  late.  Send  him  here,  send  the  ska- 
min'  SCO — scoundrel  here,  I  bid  you." 

Margaret,  naturally  dreading  violence,  went 
to  get  little  Atty  to  pacify  him,  as  well  as  to 
intercede  fcH:  the  apprentice ;  she  immedi- 
ately returned,  and  told  him  the  latter  was 
coming.  Art,  in  the  mean  time,  stood  a  lit- 
tle beyond  the  fireplace,  with  a  small  beach 
chair  in  his  hand  which  he  had  made  for 
Atty,  when  the  boy  was  only  a  couple  of 
years  old,  but  which  had  been  given  to  the 
other  children  in  succession.  He  had  been 
first  about  to  break  it  also,  but  on  looking  at 
it,  he  paused  and  said — 

"Not  this — this  is  Atty's,  and  I  won't 
break  it" 

At  that  moment  Mulrennan  entered  the 
room,  with  Atty  behind  him,  but  he  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when  Art  with  all  his 
strength  flung  the  hard  beach  chair  at  his 
head  ;  the  lad,  naturally  anxious  to  avoid  it, 
started  to  one  side  out  of  its  way,  and  Atty, 
while  in  the  act  of  stretching  out  his  arms  to 
run  to  his  father,  received  the  blow  which 
had  been  desigiied  for  the  other.  It  struck 
him  a  Httle  above  the  temple,  and  he  fell,  but 
^as  not  cut.  The  mother,  on  witnessing 
the  act,  raised  her  arms  and  shrieked,  but  on 
hearing  the  heavy,  but  dull  and  tenible  sound 
of  the  blow  against  the  poor  boy's  head,  the 
shriek  was  suspended  when  half  uttered,  and 
she  stood,  her  arms  still  stretched  out,  and 
bent  a  little  upwards,  as  if  she  would  have 
supplicated  heaven  to  avert  it ; — ^her  mouth 
was  half  open — her  eyes  apparently  enlarged, 
and  starting  as  if  it  were  out  of  their  sockets  ; 
there  she  stood — for  a  short  time  so  full  of 
hoiTor  as  to  be  incapable  properly  of  com- 
prehending what  had  taken  place.  At  length 
this  momentary  paralysis  of  l^ought  passed 
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away,  and  with  all  the  tender  terrors  of  affec- 
tion awakened  in  her  heart,  she  rushed  to  the 
insensible  boy.  Oh,  heavy  and  miserable 
night!  What  pen  can  portray,  what  lan- 
guage describe,  or  what  imagination  con- 
ceive, the  anguish,  the  agony  of  that  loving 
mother,  when,  on  raising  her  sweet,  and 
beautiful,  and  most  affectionate  boy  from  the 
ground  whereon  he  lay,  that  fair  head,  with 
its  flaxen  locks  Hke  siU£,  fell  utterly  helpless 
now  to  this  side,  and  now  to  that  I 

"Art  Maguire,"  she  said,  "fly,  fly," — and 
she  gave  him  one  look;  but,  great  God! 
what  an  object  presented  itself  to  her  aithat 
moment.  A  man  stood  before  her  absolutely 
hideous  with  horror ;  his  face  but  a  minute 
ago  so  healthy  and  high-colored,  now  ghastly 
as  that  of  a  corpse,  his  hands  held  up  and 
clenched,  his  eyes  frightful,  his  lips  drawn 
back,  and  his  teeth  locked  with  strong  and 
convulsive  agony.  He  uttered  not  a  word, 
but  stood  with  his  T^ild  and  gleaming  eyes 
riveted,  as  if  by  the  force  of  some  awful  spell, 
upon  his  insensible  son,  his  only  one,  if  he 
was  then  even  thai  All  at  once  he  fell 
down  without  sense  or  motion,  as  if  a  bullet 
had  gone  through  his  heart  or  his  brain,  and 
there  lay  as  insensible  as  the  boy  he  had 
loved  so  well 

All  this  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  appren- 
tice, who  seemed  also  to  have  been  para- 
lyzed, had  not  presence  of  mind  to  do  any 
thing  but  lc>ok  from  one  person  to  another 
with  terror  and  alarm. 

"Go,"  said  Margaret,  at  length,  "wake  up 
the  girls,  and  then  fly — oh,  fly — ^for  the  doc- 
tor." 

The  two  servant  maids,  however,  had 
heard  enough  in  her  own  wild  shriek  to  bring 
them  to  this  woful  scene.  They  entered  as 
e^e  spoke,  and,  aided  by  the  apprentice,  suc- 
ceeded with  some  difficulty  in  laying  their 
master  on  his  bed,  which  was  in  a  back  room 
off  the  parlor. 

"In  God's  name,  what  is  all  thic  ?  "  asked 
one  of  them,  on  looking  at  the  insensible  bod- 
ies of  the  father  and  son. 

"Help  me,"  Margaret  repUed,  not  heeding 
the  question,  "  help  me  to  lay  the  treasure 
of  my  heart— my  breakin'  heart — ^upon  his 
own  little  bed  within,  he  will  not  long  use  it 
— ^tendherly,  Peggy,  oh,  Peggy  dear,  ten- 
dherlv  to  tiie  broken  flower — broken — bro- 
ken — broken,  never  to  rise  his  &ir  head 
again  ;  oh,  he  is  dead,"  she  said,  in  a  calm 
low  voice,  "my  heart  tells  me  that  he  is 
dead — see  how  his  limbs  hang,  how  lifeless 
they  hang.  My  treasure — our  treasure — our 
sweet,  lovin',  and  only  little  man — our  only 
Son  sure — our  only  son  is  dead — and  where, 
oh,  where,  is  the  mother's  pride  out  of  bim 
now — where  is  my  pride  out  of  him  now  ?  " 


They  laid  him  gently  and  tenderly — lor 
even  the  servants .  loved  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  relation — ^upon  ihe  white  cqpnterpane 
of  his  own  little  crib,  where  he  had  slept 
many  a  sweet  and  innocent  sleep,  and  played 
many  a  lightsome  and  innocent  play  with  hi» 
little  sisters.  His  mother  felt  for  his  pulse, 
but  she  could  feel  no  pulse,  she  kissed  hi» 
passive  lips,  and  th^i — oh,  woful  alternative 
of  affliction ! — she  turned  to  his  equally  in- 
sensible father. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  who 
had  gone  over  to  look  at  Art ;  "  oh,  for  €k>d'8 
sake,  ma'am,  come  here — ^here  is  blood  comin' 
out  of  the  masther's  moutiL** 

She  was  at  the  bedside  in  an  instant,  aiui 
there,  to  deepen  her  sufferings  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  human  fortitude,  she  saw  the 
blood  oozing  slowly  out  of  his  mouth.  Both 
the  servants  were  now  weeping  and  soblHn^ 
as  if  their  hearts  would  break. 

"Oh,  mistress  dear,"  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed,  seizing  her  affectionately  by  both 
hands,  and  looking  almost  distractedly  into 
her  fclce,  "  oh,  mistress  dear,  what'  did  yoa 
ever  do  to  desarve  this  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Peggy,"  she  replied,  "  un- 
less it  was  settin'  my  father's  commands,  and 
my  mother's  at  defiance ;  I  disobeyed  them 
both,  and  they  died  without  blessin'  eith^ 
me  or  mine.  But  oh,"  she  said,  clasping  her 
hands,  "how  can  one  poor  wake  woman's 
heart  stand  all  this — a  double  death — hus- 
band and  son — son  and  husband— and  I'm 
but  one  woman,  one  poor,  feeble,  weak  wo- 
man— ^but  sure,"  she  added,  dropping  on  her 
knees,  "the  Lord  will  support  me.  I  am 
punished,  and  I  hope  forgiven,  and  he  will 
now  support  me." 

She  &en  briefly,  but  distractedly,  entreated 
the  divin«  support,  and  rose  once  more  with 
a  heart,  the  fibres  of  which  were  pulled 
asimder,  as  it  were,  between  husband  and 
son,  eadi  of  whose  lips  she  kissed,  having 
wiped  the  blood  from  those  of  her  husband* 
with  a  singular  blending  together  of  tender- 
ness, distraction  and  despair.  She  went  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  wringing  her  hands  in 
dry  agony,  feeling  for  life  in  meir  hearts  and 
pidses,  and  kissing  their  Hps  vdth  an  express 
sion  of  hopelessness  so  pitiable  and  mourn- 
ful, that  the  grief  of  the  servants  was  occa- 
sioned more  by  her  sufferings  than  by  the 
double  catastrophe  that  had  occurred. 

The  doctor's  house,  as  it  happened,  was 
not  far  from  theirs,  and  in  a  very  brief  period 
he  arrived. 

"Heavens!  Mrs.  Maguire,  what  has  hap^ 
pened  ?  "  said  he,  looking  on  the  two  appar* 
ently  inanimate  bodies  with  alaruL 

"  Bx&  father,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  boy, 
"being  in  a  state  of  drink,  threw  a  little 
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beech  chair  at  the  apprentice  here,  he  stepped 
aside,  as  was  natural,  and  the  blow  struck 
my  treasure  there,"  she  said,  holding  her  hand 
over  the  spot  where  he  was  struck,  but  not 
on  it ;  "  but,  doctor,  look  at  his  father,  the 
blood  is  trickling  out  of  his  mouth." 

The  doctor,  after  examining  into  the  state 
of  both,  told  her  not  to  despair — 

"  Your  husband,"  said  he,  "  who  is  only  in 
a  fit,  has  broken  a  blood-vessel,  I  think  some 
small  blood-vessel  is  broken ;  but  as  for  the 
boy,  I  can  as  yet  pronounce  no  certain  opin- 
ion upon  him.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
you,  however,  to  know  that  he  is  not  dead, 
but  only  in  a  heavy  stupor  occasioned  by  the 
blow." 

It  was  now  that  her  tears  began  to  flow, 
and  copiously  and  bitterly  they  did  flow ;  but 
as  there  was  still  hope,  her  grief,  though  bit- 
ter, .was  not  that  of  despair.  Ere  many  min- 
utes, the  doctor's  opinion  respecting  one  of 
them,  at  least,  was  verified.  Art  opened  his 
eves,  looked  wildly  about  him,  and  the  doc- 
tor instantly  signed  to  his  wife  to  calm  the 
violence  of  her  sorrow,  and  she  was  calm. 

"  jVIargaret,"  said  he,  "  where's  Atty  ?  bring 
him  to  me — bring  him  to  me ! " 

"  Your  s«n  was  hurt,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"  and  has  just  gone  to  sleep." 

"He  is  dead,"  said  Art,  "he  is  dead,  he 
will  never  waken  from  that  sleej)— and  it  was 
I  that  kiUed  him  ! " 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  as  you  value  your  own  life  and  his ;  you 
yourself  have  .broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  there 
is  nothing  for  you  now  but  quiet  and  ease." 

"He  is  dead,"  said  his  father,  "  he  is  dead, 
and  it  was  I  that  killed  him  ;  or,  if  he's  not 
dead,  I  must  hear  it  from  his  mother's  hps." 

"  Art,  darlin',  he  is  not  dead,  but  he  is 
very  much  hurted,"  she  replied;  "Art,  as 
you  love  him,  and  me,  and  us  all,  be  guided 
by  the  doctor." 

"He  fs  not  dead,"  said  the  doctor ;  "se- 
verely hurt  he  is,  but  not  dead.  Of  that  you 
mav  rest  assured." 

So  fai*  as  regarded  Art,  the  doctor  was 
right  ;  he  had  broken  only  a  small  blood- 
vessel, and  the  nioment  the  consequences  of 
his  fit  had  passed  away,  he  was  able  to  get 
up,  and  walk  about  with  very  Httle  diminu- 
tion of  his  strength. 

To  prevent  him  from  seeing  his  son,  or  to 
conceal  the  boy's  state  from  him,  was  impos- 
sible. He  no  sooner  rose  than  with  trem- 
bling hands,  a  frightful  terror  of  what  was 
before  him,  he  went  to  the  little  bed  on  which 
the  being  dearest  to  him  on  earth  lay.  He 
stood  for  a  moment,  and  looked  do^n  upon 
the  boy's  beautiful,  but  motionless  face  ;  he 
first  stooped,  and  putting  his  mouth  to  the 
child's  ear  said — 


"  Atty,  Atty " — he  then  shook  his  head  ; 
"  you  see,"  he  added,  addressing  those  who 
stood  about  him,  "that  he  dbesn't  hear  me 
— no,  he  doesn't  hear  me — that  ^ar  was  never 
deaf  to  me  before,  but  it's  deaf  now ; "  he 
then  seized  his  hand,  and  raised  it,  but  it  was 
insensible  to  his  touch,  and  would  have  fallen 
on  the  bed  had  he  let  it  go.  "  You  see,"  he 
proceeded,  "  that  his  hand  doesn't  know  mine 
any  longer  !  Oh,  no,  why  should  it  ?  this  is 
the  hand  that  laid  oiu*  flower  low,  so  why 
should  he  acknowledge  it?  yet  surely  he 
would  forgive  his  father,  if  he  knew  it---oh, 
he  would  forgive  that  father,  that  ever  and ' 
always  loved  him— loved  him — ^loved  him, 
oh,  that's  a  wake  word,  a  poor  wake  word. 
Well,"  he  went  on,  "I  will  kiss  his  Hps,  his 
blessed  Hps — oh,  many  an'  many  a  kiss, 
many  a  sweet  and  innocent  kiss — did  I  get 
from  them  Hps,.  Atty  dear,  with  those  Httle 
arms,  that  are  now  so  helpless,  clasped  about 
my  neck."  He  then  kissed  him  again  and 
again,  but  the  blessed  child's  lips  did  not  re- 
turn the  embrace  that  had  never  been  refused 
before.  "Now,"  said  he,  "you  all  see  that 
— ^you  all  see  that  he  won't  kiss  me  again, 
and  that  is  bekaise  he  can't  do  it ;  Atty, 
Atty,"  he  said,  "  won't  you  speak  to  me  ? 
it's  I,  Atty,  sure  it's  I,  Atty  dear,  your  lovin* 
father,  that's  caUin'  you  to  spake  to  him. 
Atty  dear,  won't  you  spake  to  me — do  you 
hear  my  voice,  asthore  machree — do  you 
hear  your  father's  voice,  that's  callin'  on  you 
to  forgive  him?"  He  paused  for  a  sliort 
time,  but  the  child  Lay  insensible  and 
stiU. 

At  this  moment  there  was  no  dry  eye 
present ;  the  very  doctor  wept.  Margaret's 
grief  was  loud  ;  she  felt  every  source  of  love 
and  tenderness  for  their  only  boy  opened  in 
her  unhappy  and  breaking  heart,  and  was  in- 
consolable :  but  then  compassion  for  her 
husband  was  strong  as  her  grief.  She  ran  to 
Art,  she  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Art  dear.  Art  dear,  be  consoled : 
take  consolation  if  you  can,  or  you  will  break 
my  heart  Forgive  you  asthore!  you,  you 
that  would  shed  your  blood  for  him !  don't 
you  know  he  would  forgive  you?  Sure,  I 
forgive  you — his  mother,  his  poor,  distracted, 
heart-broken  mother  forgives  you— in  his 
name  I  foi'give  you."  She  then  threw  her- 
self beside  the  body  of  their  child,  and 
shouted  out — "  Atty,  our  blessed  treasure,  I 
have  forgiven  your  Mher  for  you — in  your 
blessed  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  merci* 
ful  God  that  you  are  now  with,  I  have  for^ 
given  your  imhappy  and  heart-broken  father 
— as  you  would  do,  if  you  could,  our  lost 
treasure,  as  you  would  do." 

"Oh,"  said  his  father  vehemently,   dis- 
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tracted  with  his  horrible  afidiction  ;  "  if  there 
was  but  any  one  fault  of  his  that  I  could  re- 
luimber  now,  any  one  failin'  that  our  treasure 
had — if  I  could  think  of  a  single  spot  upon 
his  little  heart,  it  would  relieve  me  ;  but^  no, 
no,  there's  nothin'  of  that  kind  to  remimber 
aginst  him.  Oh,  if  he  wasn't  what  he  was — 
if  he  wasn't  what  he  was — we  might  have 
some  little  consolation  ;  but  now  we've  none; 
weVe  none — none ! " 

As  he  spoke  and  wept,  which  he  did  with 
the  bitterest  anguish  of  despair,  his  grief 
assumed  a  character  that  was  fearful  from 
the  inward  e&sion  of  blood,  which  caused 
him  from  time  to  time  to  throw  it  up  in  red 
mouthfuls,  and  when  remonstrated  with  by 
the  doctor  upon  the  danger  of  allowing  him- 
self to  be  overcome  by  such  excitement — 

"I  don't  care,"  he  shouted,  "if  it's  my 
heart's  blood,  I  would  shed  it  at  any  time  for 
him  ;  I  don't  care  about  life  now  ;  what  'ud 
it  be  to  me  without  my  son?  widout  you, 
Atty  dear,  what  is  the  world  or  all  that's  in 
it  to  me  now !  An'  when  I  think  of  who  it 
was  that  cut  you  down — cursed  be  the  hand 
that  gave  you  that  unlucky  blow,  cursed 
may  it  be — cursed  be  them  that  tempted  me 
to  drink — cursed  may  the  drink  be  that 
made  me  as  I  was,  and  cursed  of  God  may  I 
be  that ' 

"Art,  Art,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  "any 
thing  but  that,  remember  there's  a  Gt>d 
above — don't  blasphame  ; — we  have  enough 
to  suffer  widout  havin'  to  answer  for  thai" 

He  paused  at  her  words,  and  as  soon  as 
the  paroxysm  was  over,  he  sunk  by  fits  into 
a  gloomy  silence,  or  walked  from  room  to 
room,  wringing  his  hands  and  beating  his 
head,  in  a  state  of  furious  distraction,  very 
nearly  bordering  on  insanity. 

The  next  morning,  we  need  scarcely  as- 
sure oiur  readers,  that,  as  the  newspapers 
have  it,  a  great  and  painful  sensation  had 
been  produced  through  the  town  of  $ally- 
keerin  by  the  circumstances  which  we  have 
related: — 

"Art  Maguire  had  broken  the  pledge, 
gone  home  drunk,  and  killed  his  only  son 
by  the  blow  of  an  iron  bar  on  the  head  ;  the 
crowner  had  been  sent  for,  an'  plaise  Gk)d 
well  have  a  full  accoimt  of  it  aL" 

In  part  of  this,  however,  common  fame, 
as  she  usually  is,  was  mistaken ;  the  boy 
was  not  killed,  neither  did  he  then  die.  On 
the  third  day,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  his  moth- 
er, who  was  scarcely  ever  a  moment  from 
hk  bedside,  having  observed  tlie  fact,  ap- 
proached  him  with  hopes  almost  as  deep  as 
those  of  heaven  itself  in  her  heart,  and  in  a 
voice  soft  and  affectionate  as  ever  melted 
into  a  human  ear,  she  whispered — 


"  Atty,  treasure  of  my  heart,  how  do  you 
feel?" 

The  child  made  no  reply,  .but  as  his  eye 
had  not  met  hers,  and  as  she  had  whispered 
very  low,  it  was  likely,  she  thought,  that  he 
had  not  heard  her. 

"I  will  bring  his  father,"  said  she,  "for 
if  he  will  know  or  spake  to  any  one,  he  will 
spake  to  him" 

She  found  Art  walking  about,  as  he  had 
done  almost  ever  since  the  unhappy  accident, 
and  running  to  him  with  a  gush  of  joyful 
tears,  she  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  kissing  him,  said — 

"  Blessed  be  the  Almighty,  Art — "  but  she 
paused,  "  oh,  great  God,  Art,  what  is  this ! 
merciful  heaven,  do  I  smell  whiskey  on  you  ?  " 

"You  do,"  he  replied,  "it's  in  vain,  I 
can't  live — I'd  die  widout  it;  it's  in  vain, 
Margaret,  to  spake—if  I  don't  get  it  to  dead- 
en my  grief  III  die :  but^  what  wor  yougoin* 
to  teU  me?  "  he  added  eagerly. 

She  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  Art,"  said  she,  "how  my  heart  has 
sunk  in  spite  of  the  good  news  I  have  for 
you." 

"In  God's  name,"  he  asked,  "  what^  it? 
is  our  darlin'  betther  ?  " 

"  He  is,"  she  replied,  "he  has  opened  his 
eyes  this  minute,  and  I  want  you  to  spake  to 
him." 

They  both  entered  stealthily,  and  to  their 
inexpressible  dehght  heard  the  child's  voice  ; 
they  paused, — breathlessly  paused, — and 
heard  him  utter,  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  the 
following  words— 

"  Daddy,  won't  you  come  to  bed  wid  me, 
wid  your  own  Attyf" 

This  he  repeated  twice  or  thrice  before 
they  approached  him,  but  when  they  did, 
although  his  eye  turned  from  one  to  another, 
it  was  vacant,  and  betrayed  no  signs  whatso- 
ever of  recognition. 

Their  hearts  sank  again,  but  the  mother, 
whose  hope  was  strong  and  active  as  her 
affection,  said — 

"  Blessed  be  the  Almighty  that  he  is  able 
even  to  spake  ;  but  he's  not  well  enough  to 
know  us  yet." 

This  was  unhappily  too  true,  for  although 
they  spoke  to  him,  and  placed  themselves 
before  l^iti^  by  turns,  yet  it  was  aU  in  vain  ; 
the  child  knew  neither  them  nor  anv  one 
else.  Such,  in  fact,  was  now  their  calamity, 
as  a  few  weeks  proved.  The  father  by  that 
unhappy  blow  did  not  kill  his  body,  but  he 
killed  his  mind ;  he  arose  from  his  bed  a 
mild,  placid,  harmless  idiot,  silent  and  inof- 
fensive— the  only  words  he  was  almost  heard 
to  utter,  with  rare  exceptions,  being  those 
which  had  been  in  his  mind  when  he  was 
dealt  tiie  woful  blow ; — "  Daddy,  won't  you 
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come  to  bed  wid  wi^,  wid  your  aum  Attyf 
And  these  he  pronounced  as  correctly  as  ever, 
uttering  them  with  the  same  emphasis  of 
affection  which  had  marked  them  before  his 
early  reason  had  been  so  unhappily  destroyed. 
Now,  even  up  to  that  period,  and  in  spite 
of  this  great  cdamity,  it  was  not  too  late  for 
Art  Maguire  to  retneve  himself,  or  stilj  to 
maintain  the  position  which  he  had  regained. 
The  misfortxme  which  befell  his  child  ought 
to  have  shocked  him  into  an  invincible  de- 
testation of  oil  intoxicating  liquors,  as  it 
would  most  men ;  instead  of  that,  however,  it 
drove  him  back  to  them.  He  had  con- 
tracted a  pernicious  habit  of  diminishing  the 
importance  of  first  errors,  because  they  ap- 
peared trivial  in  themselves ;  he  had  never 
permitted  himself  to  reason  against  his  pro- 
pensities, unless  through  the  indulgent  me- 
dium of  his  own  vani^,  or  an  overweening 
presumption  in  the  confidence  of  his  moral 
strength,  contrary  to  the  impressive  experi- 
ence 6f  his  real  weaknesa  His  virtues  were 
many,  and  his  foibles  few ;  yet  few  as  they 
were,  our  readefs  perceive  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  indulging  them,  they  proved 
the  bane  of  his  life  and  happiness.  They 
need  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  hear  that 
from  the  want  of  any  self-sustaining  power 
in  himself  he  fell  into  the  use  of  liquor 
again  ;  he  said  he  could  not  live  without  it, 
but  then  he  did  not  make  the  experiment ; 
for  he  took  every  sophistry  that  appeared  to 
make  in  his  fervor  for  granted.  He  lived,  if 
it  could  be  called  life,  for  two  years  and  a 
half  after  this  melancholy  accident^  but  with- 
out the  spring  or  energy  necessary  to  main- 
tain his  position,  or  conduct  his  business, 
which  decHned  as  rapidly  as  he  did  himself. 
He  and  his  family  were  once  more  reduced  to 
absolute  beggary,  until  in  the  course  of 
events  they  found  a  poorhouse  to  receive 
them.  Art  was  seldom  without  a  reason  to 
justify  his  conduct,  and  it  mattered  not  how 
feeble  that  reason  might  be,  he  always  deemed 
it  sufficiently  strong  to  satisfy  himseli  For 
instance,  he  had  often  told  his  wife  that  if 
Atty  had  recovered,  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
he  had  determined  never  again  to  taste 
Uquor;  "but,"  said  he,  "when  I  seen  my 
darlin's  mind  gone,  I  cotddn't  stand  it  wid- 
out  the  drop  of  drink  to  keep  my  heart  an* 
spirits  up."  He  died  of  consWtion  in  the 
workhouse  of  Ballykeerin,  and  there  could 
not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  fallacy  with 
which  he  reasoned  than  the  gratifying  fact, 
that  he  had  not  been  more  than  two  months 
dead,  when  his  son  recovered  his  reason,  to 
the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  mother  ;  so  that 
had  he  followed  up  his  own  sense  of  what 
was  right,  he  would  have  lived  to  see  his 
most  sanguine  wishes,  with  regard  to  his  son, 


accomplished,  and  perhaps  have  still  been 
able  to  enjoy  a  comparatively  long  and  happy 
life. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  h« 
died,  although  not  suffering  much  from  pain, 
he  seemed  to  feel  an  impression  that  his  end 
was  at  hand.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  here, 
that  he  had  for  months  before  his  death  been 
deeply  and  sincerely  penitent^  and  that  he 
was  not  only  sensible  of  the  vanity  and  errors 
which  had  occasioned  his  fall  from  integrity, 
find  cut  him  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  also 
felt  his  heart  sustained  by  the  divine  conso- 
lations of  religion.  Father  CosteUo  was  ear- 
nest and  unremitting  in  his  spiritual  atten- 
tions to  him,  and  certainly  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  knowing  that  he  felt  death  to  be  in 
his  case  not  merely  a  release  from  all  his 
cares  and  sorrows,  but  a  passport  into  that 
life  where  the  weary  are  at  rest 

About  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  he 
asked  to  see  his  wife — his  own  Margaret — 
and  his  children,  but,  above  all,  his  blessed 
Atty — for  such  was  the  epithet  he  had  ever 
annexed  to  his  name  since  the  night  of  the 
melancholy  accident  In  a  few  minutes  the 
sorrowful  group  appeared,  his  mother  lead- 
ing the  unconscious  boy  by  the  hand,  for  he 
knew  not  where  he  was.  Art  lay,  or  rather 
reclined,  on  the  bed,  supported  by  two  bol- 
sters ;  his  visage  was  pale,  but  the  general 
expression  of  his  face  was  calm,  mUd,  and 
sorrowful;  although  his  words  were  distinct, 
his  voice  was  low  and  feeble,  and  every  nov/ 
and  then  impeded  by  a  short  catch — for  to 
cough  he  was  literally  imable. 

"Margaret,"  said  he,  "come  to  me,  come 
to  me  now,"  and  he  feebly  received  her  hand 
in  his ;  "  I  feel  that  afther  all  the  warfare  of 
this  poor  life,  afther  all  our  love  and  our  sor- 
row, I  am  goin'  to  part  vdd  you  and  our  chil- 
dhre  at  last" 

"  Oh,  Art,  darlin',  I  can  think  of  nothing 
now,  asthore,  but  our  love,"  she  replied, 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  in  which  she 
wa!s  joined  by  the  children — ^Atty,  the  un- 
conscious Atty,  only  excepted. 

"  An'  I  can  think  of  httle  else,"  said  he, 
"  than  our  sorrows  and  suflferins,  an*  all  tlie 
woful  evil  that  I  brought  upon  you  and 
them." 

"Dariin',"  she  replied,  "ifs  a  consolation 
to  yourself,  as  it  is  to  us,  that  whatever  your 
errors  wor,  you've  repented  for  them  ;  death 
is  not  frightful  to  you,  glory  be  to  God  I  '* 

"No,"  said  he,  looking  upwards,  and 
clasping  his  worn  hands  ;  "  I  am  resigned  to 
the  will  of  my  good  and  merciful  God,  for  in 
him  is  my  hope  an'  trust.  Christ,  by  his 
precious  blood,  has  taken  away  my  sins,  for 
you  know  I  have  been  a  great  sinner ; "  he 
then  closed  his  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
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his  lips  were  moving^  as  if  in  prayer.  "  Yes, 
Margai-et,"  he  again  proceeded,  "  I  am  goin' 
to  lave  you  all  at  last ;  I  feel  it — I  can't  say 
that  111  love  you  no  more,  for  I  think  that 
even  in  heaven  I  couldn't  forget  you  ;  but  Til 
never  more  lave  you  a  sore  heart,  as  I  often 
did — ^I'll  never  bring  the  bitther  tear  to  your 
eye — the  hue  of  care  to  your  face,  or  the  x>£kng 
of  grief  an'  misery  to  your  heart  again — ^thank 
God  I  will  not ;  all  my  follies,  aU  my  weak- 
nesses, and  all  my  crimes — " 

"  A^t,"  said  his  wife,  wringing  her  hands, 
and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  "  if 
vou  wish  me  to  be  firm,  and  to  set  our  chil- 
dre  an  example  of  courage,  now  that  it's  so 
much  wanted,  oh,  don't  spake  as  you  do— 
my  heart  cannot  stand  ii" 

"Well,  no,"  said  he,  "I  won't;  but  when 
I  think  of  what  I  might  be  this  day,  and  of 
what  I  am — when  I  think  of  what  you  and 
our  childre  might  be — an'  when  I  see  what 
you  a7'6— and  aU  through  my  means — when 
I  think  of  this,  Margaret  dear,  an'  that  I'm 
torn  away  from  you  and  them  in  the  very 
prime  of  life — but, "he  added,  turning  hastily 
from  that  view  of  his  situation,  **  God  is  good 
an'  merciful,  an'  that  is  my  hope." 
•  "  Let  it  be  so.  Art  dear,"  repUed  Margaret ; 
"  as  for  us,  God  will  take  care  of  us,  and  in 
him  we  wiU  put  our  trust,  too ;  remimber 
that  he  is  the  God  and  father  of  the  widow 
an'  the  orphan." 

He  here  appeared  to  be  getting  very  weak, 
but  in  a  minute  or  two  he  raUied  a  httle,  and 
said,  while  his  eye,  which  was  now  becom- 
ing heavy,  sought  about  until  it  became 
fixed  upon  his  son— 

"  Mw-garet,  bring  him  to  me." 

She  took  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  over  to  the  bedside. 

"Put  his  hand  in  mine," said  he,  "put  his 
blessed  hand  in  mine." 

She  did  so,  and  Art  looked  long  and  stead- 
ily upon  the  face  of  his  child. 

"Margaret,"  said  he,  "you  know  that 
dmin'  aU  my  wild  and  sinful  coorses,  I  al- 
ways wore  the  lock  of  hair  you  gave  me 
when  we  wor  young  next  my  heart — my  poor 
weak  heart" 

Margaret  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  for  some  time  could  not  reply. 

"  I  don't  wish,  darlin',"  said  he,  "to  cause 
you  sorrow — you  will  have  too  much  of  that ; 
but  I  ax  it  as  a  favor — ^the  last  from  my  lips 
— that  you  will  now  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair 
— his  hair  fair — an'  put  it  along  with  your 
own  upon  my  heart ;  it's  all  I'U  have  of  you 
both  in  the  grave  where  111  sleep ;  and, 
Margaret,  do  it  now — oh,  do  it  soon." 

Margaret,  who  always  carried  scissors 
hanging  by  her  pocket,  took  them  out,  and 
cutting  a  long  abundant  lock  of  the  boy's 


hair,  she  tenderly  placed  it  where  he  wished, 
in  a  little  three-cornered  bit  of  bktck  silk 
that  was  suspended  from  his  neck,  and  lay 
upon  his  heart. 

"  Is  it  done  ?  "  said  he. 

"  It  is  done,"  she  replied  as  well  as  she 
could. 

"This,  jou  know,  is  to  lie  on  my  heart," 
said  he,  "  when  I'm  in  my  grave  ;  you  won't 
forget  that ! " 

"  No — oh,  no,  no ;  but,  merciful  God,  sup- 
port me !  f of  Art,  my  husband,  my  life,  I 
don't  know  how  I'll  part  with  you." 

"Well,  may  God  bless  you  forever,  my 
darlin'  wife,  and  support  you  and  my  or- 
phans !  Bring  them  here." 

They  were  then  brought  over,  and  in  a 
very  feeble  voice  he  blessed  them  also. 

"Now,  forgive  me  all,"  said  he,  "lOBaivs 

ME  ALL  ! " 

'  But,  indeed,  we  cannot  paint  the  tender- 
ness and  indescribable  affliction  of  his  wife 
and  children  while  uttering  their  forgiveness 
of  all  his  offences  against  them,  as  he  him- 
self termed  it.  In  the  meantime  he  kept 
his  son  close  by  him,  nor  would  he  suffer 
him  to  go  one  moment  from  his  reach. 

"Atty,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  which 
was  rapidly  sinking  ; — "  put  his  cheek  over 
to  mine  " — he  added  to  his  wife,  "  then  raise 
my  right  arm,  aii'  put  it  about  his  neck  ; — 
Atty,"  he  proceeded,  "won't  you  give  me 
one  last  word  before  I  depart  ?  " 

His  wife  observed  that  as  he  spoke  a  large 
tear  trickled  down  his  cheek.  Now,  the  boy 
was  never  in  the  habit  of  sjpeaking  when  he 
was  spoken  to,  or  of  speaking  at  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  words  we  have  ah-eady 
given.  On  this  occasion,  however,  whether 
tiie  matter  was  a  coincidence  or  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  he  said  in  a  qmet,  low  voice, 
as  if  imitating  his  father's — 

"  Daddy,  won't  you  come  to  bed  for  me, 
for  your  oum  Atty  f  " 

'Hxe  reply  was  very  low,  but  still  quite 
audible— 

"  Yes,  darlin',  I — ^I  will — ^I  will  for  you^ 
Atty." 

The  child  said  np  more,  neither  did  his 
father,  and  when  the  soirowing  wife,  struck 
by  the  stillness  which  for  a  minute  or  two 
succeeded  the  words,  went  to  remove  the 
boy,  she  found  that  his  father's  spirit  had 
gone  to  that  world  where,  we  firmly  trust, 
his  errors,  and  foUies,  and  sins  have  been 
forgiven.  While  taking  the  boy  away,  she 
looked  upon  her  husband's  face,  and  there 
still  lay  the  large  tear  of  love  and  repentance 
— she  stooped  down — she  kissed  it — ^and  it 
was  no  longer  there. 

There  is  now  little  to  be  added,  tmless  to 
inform  those  who  may  take  an  interest  in  tha 
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fate  of  his  wife  and  children,  that  his  son 
soon  afterwards  was  perfectly  restored  to  the 
use  of  hid  reason,  and  that  in  the  month  of 
last  September  he  was  apprenticed  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  to  a  respectable  trade,  where, 
he  is  conducting  himself  .with  steadiness  and 
propriety ;  and  we  trust,  that,  should  he  ever 
read  this  truthful  account  of  his  unhappy 
fatlier,  he  will  imitate  his  virtues,  and  learn 
to  avoid  the  vaoities  and  weaknesses  by 
which  he  brought  his  family  to  destitution 
and  misery,  and  himself  to  a  premature  grave. 

With  respect  to  his  brother  Frank,  whom 
his  irreclaimable  disaapation  drove  out  of  the 
coimtry,  we  are  able  to  gratify  our  readers 
by  saying  that  he  got  happily  married  in 
America,  where  he  is  now  a  wealthy  man, 
in  prosperous  business  and  very  highly  re- 
spected. 

Margaret,  in  consequence  of  her  admirable 


character,  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of 
head  nm*se  in  the  Ballykeerin  Hospital,  and 
it  will  not  surprise  our  readers  to  hear  that 
she  gains  and  retains  the  respect  and  good- 
will of  all  who  know  her,  and  that  the  emolu- 
ments of  her  situation  are  sufficient,  through 
her  prudence  and  economy,  to  keep  her 
children  comfortable  and  happy. 

Kind  reader,  is  it  necessary  that  we  should 
recapitulate  the  moral  we  proposed  to  show 
in  this  true  but  melancholy  narrative  ?  We 
trust  not.  If  it  be  not  sufficiently  obvious, 
we  can  only  say  it  was  our  earnest  intention 
that  it  should  be  so.  At  all  events,  whether 
you  be  a  Teetotaller,  or  a  man  carried  away 
by  the  pernicious  love  of  into^dcating  liquors, 
think  upon  the  &te  of  Art  Maguire,  and  do 
not  imitate  the  errors  of  his  life,  *as  you  find 
them  laid  before  you  in  this  simple  narra|;ive 
of  "  The  Bboken  PjLEaxja*' 
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